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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR © 


IR. 
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Beneath an awful gloom, a night of ſhade, 
By ſilent darkneſs more majeſtic made, 
I place thy volume, Yovne, with reverence place; 
Thy volume, worthy of a ſaint's embrace: 
What goſpel-truths thy heavenly lines * 
And ſteal us from mortality away N ; 
Full on the ſoul thy tides of rapture flow, 8 | 
Kindling we hear, and, while we read, we glow! 
Exalted by thy theme, we mount on high, 
We ſpurn at earth, we claim our native ſky. 
Now let the unletter'd, or the letter d man, 
Deny the ſoul immortal, if he can: 
A ſoul immortal in thy works we ſee; 
Can duſt and aſhes think and write like thee ? 
5 | | THOMPSON'S GARDEN INSCRIPTIONS. 
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Fos the life of Youn; the world is is obliged to Mr. Habert Croſt, the Eogtilh lexicographer, for- 
merly a barriſter of Lincoln's- Inn, now a clergyman, who was the, friend of his ſon, and wiſhed 
to vindicate him from ſome very miſtaken remarks to Ris prejudice. Mr. Croft's narrative, which 
exhibits a ſacceſsful imitation of Pr. Johnſon's ſtyle, was ſubjected to the reviſion of our great po- 
etical biographer, - who adopted it as an een to bis critical ene 'of the pens od 
writngy of Young. £ 

The facts ſtated in the preſent account are | chiefly taken ſrom Mr. Crofe 5 Wilke with the 
addition of ſuch particulars as ſubſequent reſearches, or caſual information, have ſupplied. | ox ; 

Edward Young was born at Upham, near Wincheſter, in June 1681. He was' the ſon of Dr. 
Edward Young, at that time Fellow of Wincheſter College, and Rector of Uptiam. In 1682, he 
was collated to the prebend of Gillingham- Minor, in the church of Saliſbury, by Biſhop Ward. 
He was afterwards, in conſequence of his merit and reputation, or of the intereſt of Lord Bra 
ford, to whom, in 17a, he dedicated two volumes of ſermons, appointed Chaplain to King WII. 
liam and Queen Mary, and preferred to the deanery of Saliſbury. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, fays, 
e he was Chaplain and Clerk of the Cloſet to the late Queen, who honoured him, by ſtanding 
godmother to the poet.“ He died at Saliſbury, in 1705. Burnet preached his rer 1 
and beſtowed upon him a handſome eulogium. | 

He was placed on the foundation at Wincheſter College, where he remained till the election i 
ter his eighteenth birth-day, the period at which thoſe upon the foundation are ſuperannvated; | 
when, not being choſen to New College, Oxford, he, on the rʒth of OQober 1703, was entered 
an independent member of that ſociety, that he might live at little expence at the lodgings i of the 
Warden, who was a particular friend of his father. In a few months, the Warden of New College 
died. He then removed to Corpus College. The preſident of this ſociety, from a regard alſo to 
his father, invited him thither, in order to leſſen his academical expences, In 1708, he was nomi- 


nated to a la- fellowſhip at All Souls, by Archbiſhop Teniſon ; into whoſe hands it came by devolu- 5 


tion. Such repeated patronages, while it juſtifles Burnetꝰs praiſe of the father; refledts credit on the 
conduct of the ſon. The manner in Pere it was err ſeems to 7257 that the father * not 
leave behind him much wealth. i 
It is reported, that when he firſt fous ay ſelf independent, and hie 3 maſter, at All Souls, 
he was not the ornament to.religion. and morality which he afterwards became. 
Pope is ſaid, by Ruff head, to have told Warburton, that Young had paſſed a foolifp my the 
port of peers ; but his having a very good heart, enabled him to ſupport the. clerical character, when 
he aſſumed it, with decency, and afterwards with honour.” 
The authority of his father, indeed, had ceaſed ſome time before by bis db and he was cer- 
tainly not aſhamed to be patronized by the Duke of Wharton, © the! ſcorn and wonder of his diys.” 
| His father had been well arquainted with Mrs. Anne Wharton, the firſt wife of Thomas Whars | 
5 ton, Eſq. afterwards, Marquis of Wharton, a lady celebrated for her poetical talents, by Burnet and 
by Waller, The father of the Duke of Wharton, had been the friend of his father; and, aſtur he be 
came ennobled, did not drop the ſan. of his old friend : In him, during thezſhort timeihe lived, Voung 
found a patron, and in his eccegtric and diſſolute deſcendent, a friend and a companion. But the 
duke, it is to be ſuppaſed, did not at once ſink, into the ſlepths of profligacy. - That he had great 
and ſhining abilities, was acknowledged by his contemporaries, who entertained the greateſt hopes 
of his, becoming an honour: to bis country. It is not unxeaſonable to imagine, that the bare ac- 
quaintance with ſuch a man as Wharton proved to be, might give riſe to the report of his having 
relaxed, in early youth, from the ſlrict and ann At o . 8 oh; a en 
not ſufficient evidance. 1 
The teſtimony of Tindal, 223 * of his time at. t An Souls, 3 is an unquetiouable abihe2 | 


TILE 


rity in favour of Young! 6 warmth. and. ability in the cauſe of religion, in the earły part of his life. vs 5 


« The other boys, ' faid he, © I can always anſwer, becauſe I always know whence they have their 
| | : | a ij ; 
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with ſomething of his own.” 

In 1712, when Queen Anne called up to the Houſe of Lords the ſons of the Earls of Northamp- 
ton and Ayleſbury, and added, in one day, ten others to the number of peers, he publiſhed An EGI 
tie to the Right Honourable George Lord Lanſdown ; in order to reconcile the people to one, at leah, of 
the new lords, It ſeems intended alſo to reconcile the public to the late peace. 

The affectionate mention of the death of his friend Harriſon, of New College, at the cloſe of as, 


poem, is an inſtance of his art, which diſplayed itſelf ſo wonderfully afcerwards/; in the Mig | 


Thoughts, of making the public a party in his private ſorrow. 
Of this poem, there is no appearance in his own edition of his works, in 4 vols, avo; and ben to 
an edition by Curll and Tonſon, in 1741, is a letter from Voung to Curll, in whieh he adviſes its 


omiſſion. © I think,” ſays he, in the preface to the Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts © the 


following pieces, in ur volumes, to be the moſt excuſable of all that I have written; and 1 wiſh 4% 
epolegy was needful for theſe. As there is no recalling what is got abroad, the pieces here repu- 
bliſhed I have revifed and corrected, and rendered them as par danable as it was in my power to do.“ 
Itis but juſtice to diſtinguiſh what the author of the Night Thoughts deliberately rejected. 

When Addiſon publiſhed “ Cato,” in 1713, Young prefixed to it a recommendatory copy of ver- 
ſes. This is one of the pieces which he did not republiſh, 

The L, Day was publiſhed the ſame year. The Vice-Chancellor's Imprimatur : for it was s firſt 
printed at Oxford, is dated May 19. 1713. From the exordium, he appears to have ſpent ſome 


time in the compoſition of it. While other bards with Britain's hero ſet their ſouls on fire, he draws, 


he ſays, a deeper ſcene. This ſerious poem was finiſhed by him. as early as T710; for part of it is 
printed in the © Tatler.” The“ Engliſhman'” of October 29. 1713, which was probably writ- 
ten by Addiſon, ſpeaks handſomely of it. It was inſcribed to the queen in a dedication; which, for 
ſome reaſon, he did not admit into his works. It tells her, that the only title to the great honour 
he now does himſelf, is the obligation which he formerly received from her royal indulgence. 
of this obligation nothing is now known, unleſs he alluded to her being his godmother, He 
Is ſaid, indeed, to have been engaged at a ſettled ſtipend, as a writer for the court. In Swift's 
$6 e on Poetry,” are theſe lines, ſpeaking of the court ; 

| Whence Gay was baniſh'd in diſgrace, 

Where Pope will never ſhow his face, 


Where Y muſt torture his invention, 
To flatter knaves, or loſe his penſion. 


That Y-— meaps Young, ſeems clear from four other lines i in the fame poem: : — 


Artend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 
And tune your harps, and ſtrew your mt 


Your panegyrics here provide: | Sabie 213240 r 


Vou cannot err on flattery's ſide. 1 5 ent 


Of the dediention, the complexion is clearly political, It ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of the peace 
of Utrecht. Mr. Croft doubts whether he had a right to withdraw the praiſe he had once given, 


and aſks, © Was he conſcious of the exaggeration of party? Then he ſhould not have written it. 


If it contained only the praiſe of truth, he ſhould not have omitted it in his works.“ | Surely this is 
denying a man the privilege of becoming wiſer by his own experience! Young, in the warmth of 
party zeal, might very honeſtly and ſincerely write a panegyric, which time, and a clearer know- 


ledge of characters, might convince him was undeſerved ; all he could then do, was ſilently to ſup- 


yoo as far as he was able, thoſe errors into which an upright heart had betrayed his judgment. 
The poem itſelf, is not without a glance towards politics, notwithſtanding the ſubject. The 

cry, that the church was in danger, had not yet ſubſided. The Loft ines Ps written by a Liyman, 

was much approved by the Tory miniſtry, and their friends. 

- The Force of Religion, or Vanquiſved Love, was publiſhed before the queen's death. This poem j 

founded on the execution of Lady Jane Gray, and her buſband, Lord Guildford Dudley, 1554 

aber choſen for the __ of an _—_ by arp en op a ee vas _—_— As 95 1 a 0 a 
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arguments, which I have read a hundred times; but that fellow Young, is ; continually peſtering me | 
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tragedy by Rowe. The flattering dedication nne Conntels af Ren ann in 
his own edition. 8 

on the 23d of April 1714. he took bis ** af Bachelor of Civil 1 and, the ſame 1 
publiſhed a poem on the Queen's death, and his Majeſty” s acceſſion. to the throne. lt is SHE 85 
to Addiſon, then Secretary to the Lords Juſtices. This poem he did not admit into his works. / - 

la 17 16, when the foundation of the Codrington Library was laid, he was appointed to * 
the Latin Oration, In his letter to Curll, he ſays, If you will take my advice, I would have you 
| omit the Oration on Codrington. I think the collection will ſell better without * U oration he 
did not admit into his works. . - I. gl. 4+; 1. ct WE 

In 1717, when Wharton, after his return . his expel, went to mand. it cena = 7 
Young accompanied his avowed friend and patron. From a paſlage relating to Swiſt, in his letter 
to Richardſon, en original compę o/ition,, it is clear he was, at ſome period of his life, in chat country. 

in 1719, he was received into the Earl of Exeter's ſamily, as tutor to Lord Burleigh; which 
he ſoon quitted, upon the preſſing ſolicitations of Mee. and * e * nn 
vancing him in the world. 7 

The ſame year, his Buſiris, King of Epe. v was ooh at the theatres. in 8 Lane, and met tnick 
ſucceſs. The plot is of his own contrivance. The haughty meſſage, ſent by Bu/iris to the Betas 
Ambaſſador, is copied from that returned by the Ethiopian Prince to Cambyſes, in the third book 
of Herodotus. The dialogue contains many ſtriking beauties of ſentiment and deſcription, but it is 
written in a glaring ambitious ſtyle; the pride of Bgſiris is ſuch as no other man can have; and the 
whole i is too remote from human life, to raiſe either grief, horror, or indignation. It was inſcribed 
to the Duke of Newcaſtle, © becduſe the late inſtances he had received of his Grace's undeſerved 
and uncommon favour, in an affair of tom conſequence, foreign to the theatre, had taken from 
him the privilege of chooſing a patron.” The dedication he afterwards ſuppreſſed. ; 95 
© He took the degree of Doctor of Laws ou the roth of June 1719, The ſame year, he lament- 
ed the death of Addiſon, in a letter addreſſed to their common friend, Tickell. According te 
Spence” s M88, they uled to © communicate to each other whatever verſes aer Shad; even to thr” 
leaſt things.” 

The ſame year nd A Paraphraſe on part of the Book of Fob, e he dedicated, in no com- 
mon ſtrain of flattery, to Lord Chancellor Parker. Ol this work, his opinion may be known from 
his letter to Curll :—* You ſeem, in the collection you propoſe, to have omitted what I think may 
claim the firſt place in it; I mean, © A Tranſlation from part of Job, . by Mr. Tonſon.“ 2 
The dedication was only ſuffered to appear in Tonſon's edition. [4 

In 1721, The Revenge, a tragedy, was acted at the theatre in Drury-Lane, and met e 
great ſucceſs, This is his beſt, dramatic performance. It approaches much nearer to human prac- 
tices and manners than Buſs iris, and therefore keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage. ' The firſt deſign ſeems* 
fuggeſted by Othello“ and © Abdelazar ;” but he has, in ſome reſpects, greatly improved on both. 
The reflections, the incidents, and the diction, are original. The moral obſervations are * ede 
duced and ſo expreſſed, as to have all the novelty. that can be required. 

He dedicated this famous tragedy to Wharton. Your Grace, ſays the dedication, a bis wy, 
pleaſed to make yourſelf acceſſary to the following ſcenes, not only by ſuggeſting the moiſt beauti- 
ful incident in them, but by making all poſſible proviſion for the ſucceſs of the whole. That Whars; - 
ton ſhould have ſuggeſted the incident to which he alludes, is pot unlikely, as his laſt mental exer- 
tion, in his quarters at Lerida in Spain, was ſome ſcenes of a tragedy, on the ſtory of . Mary Queen 
of Scots;“ to which Lady Mary Wortley Montague wrote an epilogye, which is ae in Dodſ- 
ley's“ Collection.“ 

. He concludes his addreſs to Wharton, whom he 3 not only as s the defender ot his, 
poetry, but as the promoter of his fortune, thus: My preſent fortune is his bounty, and my future 
his care; which, I will venture to ſay, will be always remembered to his honour ; fince he, I know, 
intended his generoſity as an encouragement to merit; though, through his very pardonable parti- | 
ality to one who bears him ſo ſincere a duty and reſpeR, I happen to receive the benefit of i. * 


excluded this dedication from * own editien of his works. it ried ren ae 
, , A ij 1 
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To sthe patronage of this unhappy character, he was certainly, however, indebted for ſomething 
material. Wharton's regard for Young, added to his “ luſt of praiſe,” procured to All Souls * ; 
. donation, which was not forgotten when he dedicated Te Revenge. 

Two annuities were alſo granted by the Duke to Young; one of which was rl March 24. 
11 accounted for his Grace's bounty in a ſtyle princely and commendable, if not legal: 
Opnſidering that the/public good is advanced by the enouragemcent of learning, and the polite arts, 

: and being pleaſed therein with the attempts of Dr. Y oung; in N Wwe and of the love 
Lbear him; &c.' The other was'dated:July 10. 1722. a e 
5 When Lord Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine, March 14. I 740, whether theſe W 
were for legal conſiderations, Young, on fiis examination, ſwore, t that he quitted the Exeter family 
and tefuſed an annuity of 105 l., which had been offered him for life,” if he would continue tutor Te 

Lord Burleigh, upon the ſolicitations of the Duke of enen r = Grace's aſſurtiices of pro- 
viding for him in a much more ample: manner. 

It alſo appeared, that the Duke had given him à bond for 600 l., dated March 15. FO * con- 

ſideration of his taking ſeveral j journeys, and being at great expences, in order to be choſen Member of 

Parliament, at the Duke*s deſire ;' and in conſideratiot of his not taking two livings of 2001. and 400l., 

in the gift of All Souls College, on his Grace's promiſes of ſerving and advancing him in the world. 

The attempt to get into Parliament was at Ebene, where Young! ſtood a conteſted cle@tion, 

. ee in which he was unſucceſs full. 5 

His Satires were originally publiſhed ſeparately, under the tile of Tue Live of Fame, or The Uni» 
. Paſſion. ''The' firſt appeared in 1725. The fifth was not publiſhed' till 1727, and the ſixth 5 
not till 1728; when he gathered them into one publication, & corrected and enlarged, 1 and pre- 
fixed a preface, deciſive in favour of laughing: at the world; which he preſerved, without. any pallia- 
tion, in the collection of his works. They were inſcribed to the Duke of Dorſet, Mr. Dldington, 
afterwards! Lord Melcombe, Mr. Bpbiiber Compton, afterwards Lord Wilmington, Lady Elizabeth 

Germain, Sir Robert Walpole, &c . 

By the Univer/al' Paſſion, according to Mr. Croft, he acquired more than three thouſand pounds, 

His fon informed Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Boſwell, in 1781, that his father had receives. ſeveral 
_ thouſand pounds of ſubſeription- money for Kis Univerſal Paſi on, but had loſt it in the South Sea. 
Dr. Johnſon thought this muſt be a miſtake; for h& had never ſeen a ſubſeription- bock. 48 | 

12 is related by Spence, in his MSS., on the zathority of Mr. Rawlinſon, that Young, upon the 
publication of his Univerſal Paſſion, received from the Duke of Grafton two thouſand pounds; and 
that, when one of his friends exclaimed « two thouſand pounds for a poem,” he ſaid ir was the beſt 

bargain he ever made-in his life ; for the poem was worth four thouſand. This ſtory may be true; 3 

but it ſeems to have been inen from the two ere or. Sidney and Lord Burleigh, reſpecting the 

* Faery Queene. _—Y 

In 1726, he addreſſed a poem, called The 2 to Sir Robert Walpole, of which the title. 
ſofficiently explains the intention. It is among the proces he did not admit into the number of his 

Pardonable writings. 

At the acceſſion of George II., he e publiſhed Ocean, An Ode, concluding with a Wi 028 The hint . | 
it was taken'from the Royal Speech ; which recommended the increaſe and the encouragement, of 
the ſeamen; that they might be invited, rather than compelled by force and violence, to enter in- 
to the ſervice of their country; a plan Which humanity muſt lament that policy has not even yet 
been able or willing to carry into execution. Prefixed to the original publication, were An Ode 
zo the King, Pater Patriæ, arid am Eſſay on Lyric Poetry. He preſerved neither of them i in his own 
edition. The Ode itſelf, which i in the ſirſt edition, and i in the laſt, conſiſts of ſeventy-three ſtanzas,. 
in his own edition'is reduced to fifty- nine. Among the omitted ee is the Wiſs, The Eu 
on Arie Portry is fo juſt and impartial, as to condemn himſelf, 

Soon after the appearance of Ocean, when he was almoſt fifty, he entered into orders; and, i in 

April 1728, not long aſter he put on the gown, he was appointed Chaplain to the King. 

The tragedy of The Brothers, which was already in rehearſal, he immediately withdrew from the 

Kage, as unbecoming * new profeſſion. 


/ 


with ſufficient eandour, * ut my own very great/peril- But truth has an eternal title to our confeſſia 


THE LIFE OF YOUNG. 1 
m is related by Ruff hiad, that, when he determined on the church, be addreſſed hinifclf e Fope, 


. for inſtructions in theology; who, in a frolic, adviſed the diligent peruſal of Thomas Aquinis: Wien 


this treaſtire; he retired from interruption, to an obſcure place in thi: ſuburbs. Pope hearing nothing 
of him duping half 2 year, and apprehending he might have carried the jeft tob far, ſought after 
him, and found him juſtin time to prevent what Ruff head calls * an irretrieveable derangement. oy” 

Not long after he took orders, he publiſhed, in proſe, 4 True Eflimate of Humm EN, £748, deck 
cated to the Queen; and a Sermon, preached before the Houſe of Cummons, January 30. 1729, in- 
tituled, An Apology fer Princes, or the Reverence due 10 Government. The True Eflimate of Human Life, 
exhibits only the dark ſide. Being aflted, why he did not give, as he promiſed, the bright repreſen- 
tation; he is ſaid to have replied, that he could not. By others it has been ſaid; that'this wis fidiſh- 
ed; but that, before there exiſted any copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's s monkey.” n 

In 1730, he relapſed to poetry, and publiſhed Inperium Pelag?, a Wavet Egill; woritten in Ae 
of Pindar's Spirit, occaſioned by bis Majey's return from Hab ver, September 1729, and the ſuctectiag Flats. 
It is inſeribed to the Duke of Chandos. In the preface he obſerves, that rhe ode is the molt Tyitited 
kind of poetry, and that the Pindaric is the moſt fpitited kind of ode. THis 1 pe ak,” he adde, 
on 
though we are ſure to ſuffer by lit.“ It was one of the _ which deer cd refuſed to — 4 
It was ridiculed in Fielding's Tom Thumb.“ 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he publiſhed Tun to Mr. 2 concerning the Authors 
of the Age, 1730. In July the ſame year, he was Pref Dy ** ben ot; to the pero Wain, 
in Hertfordſhire, worth above 5o0l. a- ear. 1441-22 S 

In May 1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, eh of che Earl a LitchGeld; and twidowrel 
Colonel Lee, who left a ſon and two daughters. His connection with this lady, aroſe from his 'fa- 
ther 8 acquaintance with Mrs. Anne Wharton, who was the daughter and co-heireſs of Sir Henry 

Lee of Ditchley, i in Oxfordſhire, and ſiſter of the Counteſs of Ablngles, eee by W 
funeral panegyric, intituled, Eleanor. K 

His next publication was The Sea- Piece, in tro odes, with a poetical 3 to Voltaire, lp 
he had ſcen when he was in England, at Eaſtbury, the ſeat of Mr. Dodington, in Dn 
which Thamſon, in his“ Autumn,” calls the © Seat of the Muſes,” « 57 bn bo: el. 


Where in the ſeeret bower, and winding walk, tir Alg 4 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay. . | ; 


He enjoys the credit of an extempore Epigram on the French poet, who. ridiculed, in the e 
py of ** n Engliſh poet, Milton's “ Allegory of Sin and Death.. 


Vou are ſo witty, profligate, and thin, | | {0 f 
At once we think thee Milton; Death, 3 tld a | Nauk 


From the following paſſage i in the poetical dedication of The Seas Piece, i it aun this extempo- 
rancous reproof was ſomething more gentle than the diſtich now _— | | er” 213 oy 


No ſtranger, Sir, though born in foreign climes; - A 454i 4 dl 
In Dor/et downs, when Milton's page 11 
With Sin and Death provok'd thy ra 
Thy rage provok' d, who ſooth'd bas yy gentle 4 | 7 

In 1734, he publiſhed The Foreign Adareſi, or the beſt Argument for Peace, occafroned by the FO 
Fleet, and the Poſture of Wege nen een 12. 21s not whack: foundin hisown edition ; 
of his works. 

In 1741, he was 4 80 of dis wie she beagle him one child, Frederick, now hiring, to 
whom the Prince of Wales was godfather. The Night Thoughts, a ſpecies of poetry altogether his 
own, were begun immediately after the mournful event of 1741. The firſt: Night appears in, the 
books of the Company of Stationers, as the r of  Dodfley, in T7408" The preface to 0 Night, 
ſeventh, is dated July 7. 1744. 4 1 

In the ſhort preface to the Colrplaigt; he tells us, © that the occaſion of the poem was Ant? not 
fititious; and that the ſacs me did Oy pour theſe reflection on the thought of the 
writer.“ 

Whatever names den to theſe « lad, or if the names be thoſe generally ſuppoſed; whatever 
heightening a poct's ſorrow ** have given the facts, it is generally underſtood, this he had really 
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vil TRI LITE Or YOUNG: 
felt domeſtic grief; e eren wer ene him en and eee of 
complaint. ni 


. The paſiages ſeating Philander, Warciſ, Fon nnd 8 dev dans applied to | his * 
love, his daughter-in- law, bis wife, and his ſon. It is probable, that he had his wiſe and daughter- 
in- law in view ſor the characters of Lucia and Narcifa; but all the circumſtances relating to Philen- 
. do not e ſuit his ſon-in-law. | He thus deplores his loſs in an «ADE to — 
I  Infatiate archer ! eould not one ſuffice? | 


{A 1 And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn. 


lx is ET 5 the following circumſtances, that, in theſe three contradigory lies ves por 
complains more than the father-in-law, the friend, or the widower, 7 

When Young married Lady Elizabeth Lee, ſhe bad a ſon and two daughters living we fi 
huſband. The ſon. was an officer; he married, and died ſoon after, leaving no child. The eldeſt 
daughter was married to Mr. Temple, ſon of Lord Palmerſton. She fell into a declining ſtate of 
health, and was accompanied by her mother, &c. to the ſouth of France, and died at Lyons, on her 
way to Nice, in 1736, within a year after her marriage, and only ſeventeen years old. It is _=_ 
than poetically T6, that Young accompanied her to the Goptioent.,. | {; 

Il flew, I ſnatched her from the rigid north, 

And bore her nearer to the ſunn. 18 

Her FE was attended with the difficulties painted in ſuch animated colours in WW Third, 
She was ſecretly buried in the King s Garden at Montpelier. « The ſpot, a little gloomy grove, is 
known faw it,” ſays Lord Gardenſtone; * it is indeed a dole eful ud. » After her death, the remain- 


der of the party paſſed the enſuing winter at Nice. Mr. Temple married again, and left a fon by 
his ſecond wife, a daughter of Sir John Barnard's, who, in 1757, ſucceeded to his grandfather' s title. 


He died in 1740, and the poet's wife ſeven months after, in 1741. How could the infatiate archer 
thrice ſlay his peace in theſe three perſons, © ere thrice the moon had fill'd her horn !” 

From the great friendſhip which conſtantly ſubſiſted berween Mr. Temple and Young, as well as 
from other circumſtances, Mr. Croft feems to be of opinion, that Mr. Temple was the perſon whom 
he lamented under the name of Philander.' It is not, however, very probable, that ſo young a man 
as Mr. Temple muſt have been, ſhould have been the friend of twenty years, whom the poet mourn- 
ed. 3 Philander died before Mrs. Temple. : 


3 Muri N follows ere his tomb is clos'd, &c. es 
8 thoſe paſſages reſpecting Philander, which do not appear to ſuit Mr. Temple, . may hs 


found applicable to Mrs. Temple's brother, the officer, who died before her; and may, with more 


probability be reckoned the third victim over whom Young has hitherto been pitied, for FLIES to 
pour the midnight ſorrows of his religious poetry. 

Lady Elizabeth left her youngeſt daughter under the care of Young, with whom ſhe lived till her 
marriage with Major Haviland, whom ſhe accompanied to Ireland, and lived but a ſhort time after. 

Mr. Croft has taken much pains to prove, that the character of Lorenzo, applied to the poet's ſon 
in the“ Biographia,” could not be meant for him; nor, indeed, does it ſeem poſſible. Mr. Fre- 
derick Young was not born till June 1733. In 1741, this Lorenzo, this finiſhed infidel, this father, 
to whoſe education vice had, for ſome years, put the laſt hand, was only eight years old. | Lorenzo 
16 evidently a feigned character; and the readers of the Night Thoughts are much indebted to Mr. 
Croſt, 6 for difcovering that no ſuch character ever yet diſgraced human nature, or broke a wa s 
heart. 3 

This report, ſo open to contradiction, and ſo impoſſible to be true, ſeems to bo ariſen from an un- 
happy miſunderſtanding between Young and his ſon ; whoſe boyiſh follies, it is faid, “ caſt a gloom: 
over the evening of his father's days,” and, at laſt, brought © his gray hairs with ſorrow to the grave.” 

On this accuſation, and on the charge advanced in the © Biographia,“ of his having been forbid- 
den his college at Oxford for miſbebaviour, Mr. Croſt obſerves, © From juvenile ſollies who is 
free? But whatever the © Biographia” chooſe to relate, the ſon of Young experienced no diſ- 
miſſion from his college, either laſting or temporary. Yet, were nature to indulge him with a ſe- 


Thy ſhaft fle w. thrice, and thrice my peace was gain; 185 wh N bt! | 
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N THE LIFE OF YOUNG. is 
cond youth, and to leave him, at the ſame time, the experience of that which is'paſt, he wonld pro- 


bably ſpend it differently ho would not? He would certainly be the occaſion! of leſs -uneaſineſs 
to his father. But, from the ſame experience, he would: yy in the ſame caſe, n dif- 


ferently by his father. 
; ©* Young was a poet: poets, with reverence be it abi ds not ly ks Fancy and 
imagination ſeldom _ to OY from their, heights; always 1 n to the low level of 
common duties. 1 
ce But the ſon of Young . Gar: 1 A 1 for a 0 how ſee himſelf 1 at 
the experice of his ſather's memory; from ſollies which, if it may be thought blameable in a boy to 
have committed them, it is furely praiſeworthy in a man to lament; and deere. not __ unnecef- - 
ſary, but cruel in a biographer to record. is 
« The famous De mortuis nil niſi bonum, always aa to me to ſavour more of female 
neſs than of manly reaſon. He that has too much feeling to ſpeak ill of the dead (who, if they cannot 


defend themſelves, are at leaſt ignorant of his abufe), will not heſitate, by the moſt wanton calumoy, 


to deſtroy the quiet, the reputation, and the fortune of the living. Yet cenſure is not heard beneath 
the tomb, any more than A De mortuis ogy verum——De Annen be nearer 
to the truth.“ r 

The elaborate zeal Mr. Croft exhibits i in defence of his injared friend, does a 3 to bis 
genius and humanity; but the traits and reſemblances in the picture of Lerenao, were not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to render ſo much e had efort neceſſary to prevent our miſtaking it for a Emily like- 
neſs. : 
of the Night Thoughts, all, . Fas ſeventh and eighth, are infcribed to great, or to 5 
names Mr. Onſlow, Lord Wilmington, the Duke of Portland, the Earl of Litchfield, Mr. Pelham, 
and the Duke of Newcaſtle. 

The fourth Night was addreſſed, by © a much-indebted muſe,” to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, the 
late Lord Hardwicke, who meant to have laid the muſe under ſtill er ! by the ; 
living of Shenfield in Eſſex, if it had become vacant. 

The ſive firſt Nights have been peruſed, perhaps, more eagerly and more route chan the reſt. 


' Philander and Narcifſa, are often mentioned and often lamented. ' He ſeems, perhaps, to dwell with 


more melancholy on the death of Philand:r and Nurciſſa, than of his wife. Wheu he got as far as 
the ſixth or ſeventh, his original motive for taking up the pen was anſwered; his grief was natu- 
rally either diminiſhed or exhauſted. We ſtill find the ſame pious poet; but we hear lefs of Pbi- 


lander and Narcifſe, and leſs of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 


By theſe extraordinary poems, written aſter he was ſixty, it was the deſire of Young to be princi- 
pally known. He intituled the four volumes which he publiſhed himſelf, The Works of the Author * 
of the Night Thoughts. From theſe he excluded many of his writings ; but the rejected e con- 
tained nothing prejudicial to the cauſe of virtue, or of religion. 

In them he would only appear, perhaps, in a leſs reſpectable light as a poet; and 5 deſpi- 
cable as a dedicator, he would not paſs for a worſe Chriſtian, or for a worſe man. This enviable 
praiſe, which cannot be claimed by every writer, is due to the author of the Night Thoughts. 

. Notwithſtanding the farewell which he ſeemed to have taken in the Night Thoughts, of ambition, 
he relapſed into politics. In 1745, he wrote Some Thoughts, occafroned by the Preſent Fundture, inſcribed 
te the Duke of Newcaſtle, This political pdem might be called a Night Thought. Indeed it was ig 
ly printed as the concluſion of the Night 'Thoughts, though he omitted it in his works. 

Prefixed to the ſecond edition of . Rowe's Devout Meditations,” is a letter from Young, 24. 
dreſſed to Archibald Macaulay, Eſq., thanking him for the books; which, he ſays, © he ſhall never lay 
far out of his reach; for a greater demonſtration of a ſound head, ang a ſincere hearr, he never ſaw.” 

In 1753, his tragedy of The Brothers, when it had lain by, him above thirty years, was acted at 
the theatre in Drury- Lane. The plot is taken from the hiſtory of Macedonia, in the reign of the laſt 
Philip. The two characters of Demetrius and Perſeus, are well drawn, and the conteſt before their father, 
in the third act, is à fine piece of oratory; but their ſpeeches are, in a great meaſure, tranſlations ſrom : 
Livy. The play itſelf, though the profits were generouſly beſtowed on the Society for the Propaga-- 
tion of the Goſpel, was but coldly received, being undrammatical in its conduR, and imperfeR in its 
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* THE LIFE OF YOUNG: 


cataſtrophe. 'Thivtattir efo@2/ic'achnoriiedeed: in his own epilogue, which was never uſed; the 


place of it being ſupplied by one futniſhed by Mallet, at the inſtigation of Garrick. Some indeli- 
cate aliuſtons in it to the author's charity, gave juſt offence.  Young'was much 1 * * nor 


: would h:: ſuffer it to be printed zt the end of his piece. 


The profits of Th Brothers,” he hoped, would amount to a thouſand — In his leds 
he was deceived g but, by the bad ſucceſs of his play, the ſociety was not a loſer. He made up the 
ſum he originally intended, from his own pocket. While it failed to increaſe his FAO? for yur 
us, it added to the character of his humanity. : z {fig 

His next publication was, The Centaur not Altes; i in ſix Lanes W on the Life i in Fon: In 
the third letter, is deſcribed the death-bed of thre © gay; young, noble, ingenious, accompliſhed, 
and moſt wretched Altamont.” His laſt words were: My principles have poiſoned my friend, my 


extravagance has beggared my boy; and my unkindnefs has murdered my wife.” The cbiaracter of 


Altamont bears no little reſemblance, in the perfection of wickedneſs, * che — of the Night 

2 Report has been accuſtomed to call .{/tament Lord Euſton. | An 
In 1756, Dr. Warton dedicated the firſt volume of his admirable Bü . nage acid Ge- 

nius of Pope, to Young; who © appears, ſays Mr. Croft, * in his old age, to have bartered for 

a dedication an opinion entertained of his frieud, whats gy all that ns of life, when be nal have 

been beſt able to form opinions.“ * 

I know not,” ſays an intelligent writer in the © Gctnleman's n vol: 100. p. 77.5 


hy it ſhould be ſuppoſed; becauſe Dr. Warton dedicated! his Eay “ 40 Young; that; there- 


fore, he muſt either have changed his opinion of Pope, or have bartered his opinion for a dedication. 
He was neither greedy of praiſe, nor was he reduced to the neceſſity of bartering any thing to _ 


cure it. The compliment paid him, I have no doubt, was a volantury compliment... 


In 1758, he again became a dedicator, and publiſhed A Sermon, preached before their Anjeſties at Ken- 


Ang ton, addreſſed to the King. If he compoſed many ſermons, he did not oblige the public with many. 


The following letter, from Secker to Young, dated July 8. 1 758., given by Mr. Croft, ſerves to 
ſhow at what a late period of life the author of the Night Thoughts ſolicited preferment. 

„have long wondered, that more ſuitable notice of your great merit hath not been taken by 
perſons in power. But how to remedy the omiſſion, I ſee not. No encouragement hath ever been 
given me to mention things of this nature to his Majeſty ; and, therefore, in all likelihood, the on- 
Iy canſequence of doing it, would be weakening the little influence, which elſe I may poſſibly have 
on ſome other occaſions. Your fortune and your reputation, ſet you above the need of advance- 
ment ; and your ſentiments above that concern for it, on . own account, which, on that of the 
phblle, is ſincerely felt by your, &c.“ | 
The neglect of Young is, by ſome, aſcrihed to his having WARE himſelf to the Prince of Wales, 
and to his having preached an offenſive ſermon at St. James's. It is ſaid, however, that he had two 


Hundred a-year in the late reign, by the patronage of Walpole; and that whenever wm one re- 


minded the King of Young, his only anſwer was, © he has a penſion.” 


One obſtacle muſt have ſtood not a little in the way of that preferment, after which his whole: 


life ſeems to have panted. Though he took orders, he never entirely ſhook off politics. By this 
conduct, if he gained ſome friends, he made many enemies. Beſides, in the latter part of his life, 
he was fond of holding himſelf out for a man retired from the world. He who retires from the 
world, will find himſelf in reality deſerted as faſt, if not ſaſter, by the world. Young ſeems to 


have been taken at his word. Notwithſtanding his frequent complaints of being neglected, no hand. 


was reached out to pull him from that retirement, of which he declared himſelf enamoured. 

In 1759, he employed his pious pen for almoſt the laſt time, in doing juſtice to the death-bed 
of Addiſon, in a Zetter, on Original Compoſition, addre ted to Richardſon, the author of Cla- 
riſſa.” His chief inducement to write it, was, as he confeſſes, that he might “ erect a monumental 


marble to the memory of an old friend.“ Ia this lively letter, Pope is ſevercly cenſured ſor his 


fall from Homer's numbers, free as air, loſty and harmonious as the ſpheres, into childiſh ſnack- 
les aud tinkling ſounds ; for putting Achilles into petticoats a ſecond time.” But we are told, that 
our Engliſh Homer talked over an epic plan with Young a few weeks beſore his death. In the 


| THE Lr or vou. 1 
poſtſcript, he writes to Waere ſee, in 929 r 


But no other letter appears. « 


In 176 l, bis friend Lord Melcorabe, not Ian plans his Jenks Got: * _ „iich ke 
called « The Muſe's Lateſt, Spark, accompanied by. a letter; in which he ſays, © if you, are wil⸗ 
ling that our friendſhip ſhould be known when. we are gone, you, will he pleaſed to leave this among 
thoſe of your papers that may. poſibly ſee the light by a poſthumops, publication: 1 digi 

At the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, his name was ſtruck out from the liſt of 


| lains ; but he was almoſt; immediately after, upon the death of Dr. Hales, eee, . 


Cloſet to the Princeſs-Dowager of Wales. 1 
In 1762, he publiſhed ęſgnatien, in tuo erte, and 4 Peri ts Mre, 3 Mp It was 
written, at, the requeſt of Mrs, Montague, the famous champion of Shakſpeare, and ĩ is addreſſed. to 
the Hon. Mrs. Boſcawen, the Admiral's widow, to teach her reſignation under the afliQzon cauſed 
by the death of her, huſband, \ Notwithſtanding he adminiſtered conſolation. to his own grief in 
blank verſe—* verſe unfallen, uncurſt ; verſe reclaimed, re-inthroned i in the true Ta of the 
gods;“ he comforted Mrs. Boſcawen i in rhyme, .. = 
While the poet and the Chriſtian, were applying this comfort, Young had himſglf occaſion for 
comfort, in conſequence of the ſudden death of Richardſon, who, was engaged in printing the * 
edition of the poem. He laments him as a friend, and has * E. ſretches of his genius. 
Io touch our paſſions! ſecret ſprings, | E 
| WMaas his peculiar care; ; | 2 
And deep his happy genius div d | e Wo 
In boſoms of the fair. r (ITTOVE. BH 
Mature, which favours to the fd rr. tig gulib F 
All art beyond imparts, 1 p | 7. read nn: hin 
To him preſented, at his birth, 1 Neb 8575 
| | The key of human hearts. 5 | 
To Ref; nation u was prefixed'an apology for its appearance; to „ which more e Ges is due, *. to 
the generality of ſuch apologies, from Young's 3 unuſual anriety, chat vo more produRtions of his 5 
age ſhould diſgrace his former ſame. 
« This was not intended for the public: there were many and ſtrong reaſons againſt. it, and are 
ſo ſtill; but Tome extracts of it, from the few copies which were given away (a few copies were 


printed and given to the author's friends), being got into the printed papers; it was thought ne- ; 


ceflary to publiſh ſomething, leſt a copy ſtill more imperfect than this ſhould fall into the preſs; and, 

it is hoped, that this unwelcome occaſion of publication maybe ſome excuſe ſor it. => 

it muſt. be owned, that the reaſons were ſufficient for reprinting the poem; but then i it may, be 

aſked, why did he ever ſuffer ſo imperſect a performance to paſs W the mu He bre 

conſidered that true obſervation of Horace: , 
Semel emiſſum, volat irre vocabile verbum. 


With great propriety, too, he might have anſwered the importunity of his friends, in the * 


guage of the lame poet, who had not then ſeen many more than half the years of Tr ; 


Spectatum ſatis, et donatum jam rude, quæris 
Mzcenas iterum antiquo me includere ludo ? 
Non eadem eſt ætas, non mens 


The Rſgnation was the laſt publication which Young gave to the wort” From this time, the 
Infirmities of age rendered him incapable of performing any duty; and he ſuffered himſelf to be 
in pupilage to his houſekeeper Mrs. Hallows, whoſe aſcendency in his family is ridiculed with 
more ill- nature than wit, in a novel publiſhed by Kidgell, in 1755, called © The Card, * under the 


name of Mrs. Fuſty. Young is characteriſed under the name of Dr. Eliven. 


Of Mrs. Hallows, the writer in the“ Gentleman's Magazine,” above quoted, tells us, that 
ſhe was the daughter of a Rector of All-Hallows, Hertford ; and that, upon the marriage of Miſs 
Caroline Lee, ſhe was invited by Young, who knew her famüy, to his houſe; that ſhe had ſome 
fortune of her own, perhaps very ſmall, as her father left many children; that ſhe was advanced in 
years, and was a woman of piety, improved by reading; and that ſhe was always treated by him 


woman. 


and by his gueſts, even thoſe of the at rank, with the politeneſs and "OY due to a gentle- 
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xii THE LIFE OF-YOUNG. 

Of the domeſtic manners, and petty habits of the author of the Night Thoughts, Mr. Croſt 

writes Dr. Johuſon, September I 780. : : I hoped to have given you an account from the beſt au- 
thority ;/ but who ſhall dare to ſay, to-morrow I will be wiſe or virtuous; or, to-morrow I will do 
a particular thing? Upon inquiring for his nA r learned that ſhe was Fn two days be- 
fore I reached the town of her abode.” 

It appears from the epiſtolary — of Mr. Nada his kante, FA executor, vrltted in 
the Gentieman's Magazine, Vol. Iii. p. 283: that the laſt years of his life were embittered by the 
unhappy economy of his family. The letters are well authenticated, and not incurious. If they 
difcover the foibles of a great man, they illuſtrate a part of his perſonal hiſtory; and Mr. Croft 
has well remarked that we ought to ſay De mortuis nil niſi verum De vivis nil ni iſe bonum. 

The old gentleman here,” ſays Mr. Jones, in a letter to his friend in London, dated Welwyn, 
July 25. 1762. „ ſeems to me to be in a pretty odd way of late, moping, dejected, ſelf-willed, and 
as if ſurrounded with ſome perplexing circumſtances. There is much myſtery i in almoſt all his 
temporal affairs, as well as in many other of his ſpeculative opinions. There is thought to be an 
irremoveable obſtruction to his happineſs within his walls, as well as another without them; but 
the former is the more powerful, and likely to continue ſo. He has this day been trying anew to 
engage me to ſtay with him. No lucrative views can tempt me to ande my mien or my 
health to ſuch meaſures as are propoſed here.” 

« You remember,” he writes his friend, St. Neots, Hunts, Auguſt 28. 1762., „what I ſag- 
geſted to you about my reſolution of leaving Welwyn, of which I had given very early notice to 
the worthy Doctor, that he might have ſufficient time to provide. After repeated trials, and re- 
peated diſappointments, though ſeven or eight. offered; he thought proper to apply to me anew; 
and though lucrative. motives could not, earneſt importunities did prevail with me at laft to cheer 
up his dejected heart, by promiſing to continue with him for ſome time longer at leaft. By the 
way, I privately intimated to you, the Doctor is, in various reſpects, a very unhappy man. Few 
know ſo much of him as I do in theſe reſpects, and have often obſerved with concern. If he would 
be adviſed by ſome who wiſh him well, he might be happy, though his ſtate of health is lately much 
altered for the worſe.” 

« The miſmanagement too well known,” he writes his friend, Welwyn, January 1. 176 3., 4 un- 
happily continues, and, ſtill more unhappily, ſeems to be increaſing, to the grief of friends, and, I 
need not ſay, to the ridicule of others, who are not a few. Penuriouſneſs and obſtinacy are two 


bad things; and a diſregard to the general judgment and friendly wiſhes of the wiſer part of man- 


kind, another. There ſeems to be no hope, ſo long as the aſcendency is ſo great.“ 
* My ancient gentleman here,” he writes his ſriend, Welwyn, September 4. 1764. „ „ is ill full 
of troubles, which moves my concern, though it moves only the ſecret laughter of many, and ſome 


. untoward ſurmiſes in disfavour of him and his houſchold. The loſs of a very large ſum of money, 


200 l., is talked of, whereof this vill and neighbourhood are full. Some diſbelieve, others ſay it is 
no wonder, where about cighteen, or more ſervants, are ſometimes taken and diſmiſſed in the courſe 
of a year. The gentleman himſelf, is allowed by all to be far more harmleſs and eaſy in his * 
than ſome one elſe, who hath too much the lead in it.“ 

Of his laſt illneſs, the following account is given by Mr. Jones, in a letter to his friend, dated 
Welwyn, April 2. 1765. ; As ſoon as I got home, I inquired aſter Dr. Young, and found that he 
had gone through very great pains ſince I left him; and the pains return pretty frequently. Dr. 
Cotton of St. Albans, and Dr. Vates of Hertford, meet at his houſe every day, on conſultation. 1 
find that opiates are frequently adminiſtered to him, I ſuppoſe to render him leſs ſenſible of his. pain, 
His intellects, 1 am told, are ſtill clear; though what effect the frequent uſe of opiates may by de- 
grees have upon him, I know not. I am pretty much of his ſon's ſentiments as to this, viz. that 
thoſe ingredients, if for ſome time longer continued, may have an ill effect upon the brain. Having 
mentioned this young gentleman, would acquaint you next, that he came hither this morning, 
having been ſent for, as I am told, by the direction of Mrs, Hallows, indeed, ſhe intimated to me 
as much berſelf. And, if this be ſo, I muſt ſay it is one of the moſt prudent acts ſhe ever did, or 
could have done, in ſuch a caſe as this, as it may prove a means of preventing much confuſion, I 
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have had ſome little diſcourſe with the ſon! He ſeems much affected, and, | believe, really is ſo. 

lle earneſtly wiſhes his father may be pleaſed to aſk after him. For, you muſt know, he has not 
yet done this, nor is, in my opinion, likely to do it. And it has been ſaid farther, upon a very late 
apps made to him on the behalf of his ſon, he deſired that no more might be ſaid to him 
| Mrs, H. has fitted up a ſuitable apartment in the houſe for Mr. Young, where, I ſuppoſe, 


; about it. 
ain ; he will continue till ſome farther event. I heartily wiſh the ancient man's heart may grow tender 
m towards his ſon; though, knowing him ſo well, 1 can ſcarce hope to hear ſuch deſirable news. He 
ey g took to his bed yeſterday, about eleven in the forenoon, and has not been up ſince. rn n. 
roft ter my coming home, but did not ſee him: he was then in a doſe.” 
5 Of his death, which happened April 5. 176s., in the eighty- fourth year of his age, the follow- | 
yn, ing account is given by Mr. Jones, in a letter to his friend, dated Welwyn, April 13. 1765.: „ 1 
and have now the pleaſure to acquaint you, that the late Dr. Young, though. he had for many years kept 
his his ſon at a diſtance, yet has now, at laſt, left him all his poſſeſſions, after the payment of certain 
an : legacies. So that the young gentleman, who bears a fair character, and behaves well, as far as l can 
but hear or ſee, will, I hope, ſoon enjoy, and make a prudent uſe of a very handſome fortune. The ſa. 
to ther, on his death-bed, and ſince my return from London, was applied to, in the tendereſt manner, 
my | by one of his phyſicians, and by another perſon, to admit the ſon into his preſence, to make ſubuiiſ- 
3 Fon, entreat forgiveneſs, and obtain his bleſſing. As to an interview with: his fon, he intimated, he 
g- | choſe to decline it, as his ſpirits were then low, and his nerves weak: with regard to the next par- 
to 7 ticular, he ſaid, © I heartily forgive him ;” and, upon mention of the laſt, he gently lifted up hie 
re- band, and gently letting it fall, pronounced theſe words“ God bleſs him!“ After about a fort- 
; 8 night's illneſs, and bearing exceſſive pains, he expired a little before eleven of the clock, in the night 
2 of Good Friday laſt, the 5th inſtant, and was decently buried yeſterday, about fix in the afternoon, 
he in the chancel of this church, cloſe by the remains of his lady, under the communion-table. - The 
w A clergy, who are the truſtecs for his charity-ſchool, and one or two more, attending the rg the 
Id nut office at interment being performed by me. — 
ch = &« I know it will give you pleaſure to be farther informed, that he was pleaſed ro make reſpect- 
ful mention of me in his will, expreſſing his ſatisfaction in my care of his pariſh, bequeathing to me 
-a handſome legacy, and appointing me one of his executors, next aſter his ſiſter's ſon Mr. Harris), a 
l "F clergyman of Hampſhire, who this morning ſet out for London, in order to prove the will in Doc- 


e *X tor's Commons. 80 that, en according to my witkes, I ſhall have little or nothing” to do, in * 
— ſpe of executorſhip.” 
1 In his will, dated February 1760., he deſires of his executors, in.a n manner, 5 all his 
il 5 manuſeript- books, and writings whatever, might be burned, except his book of accounts. In a co- 
e dicil, dated September 1764., he made it his dying entreaty to his houſekeeper, to whom he lefe: - 
„ # 1ooel., © that all his manuſcripts might be deſtroyed as ſoon as he was dead, which would greatly 
s oblige her deceaſed friend.” The legacy was not more than might be due to one whom he had ne- 
e ver degraded by paying her wages. She did not, however, ſtrictly comply with his laſt. injunRions, 
in deſtroying his manuſcripts. He left alſo a legacy | to his © friend Henry ee a pg at the 
bo Temple-Gate,” who went before him. 
1 by The ſame humility which had marked a hatter and a ante for his friends, had before be. 
> "1 ſtowed the ſame title on his footman, in an Epitaph in Welwyn Church Jar, upon W an 
dated 1749. 
{ 7 The author of that Epitaph is not without a ſtone to mark the place of his duſt. Though ke ins 
ſcribed no monument to the'memory of his lamented wife, yet the piety of his ſon has erected a 
monument, in Welwyn church, to the memory of his parents, with the following inſcription ; 
which © contains,” ſays Mr. Croft, * none of that praiſe, which no marble can make the bad or-the- 
fooliſh merit; which, without the e * a ſtone or a turf, will find its way, res ge 
| to the deſerving:- * 
M. 8. 2 | 
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in the edition of Young 8 works, publiſhed during his life, in 4 vols, 72mo, ne pieces, mhich 
de judged to be of a temporary nature, or of inferior merit, were omitted. Aſter his death, a fifth. 
volume was publiſhed, with the deſign of completing his works. But ſeveral pieces, and ſome of 
conſiderable length, were omitted. Theſe were collected in an additional volume, making the ſixth, 
in $778. The contents are — Epiſſie to Lord Lanſdowne, 1712 ; Imperium Pelagi, a Naval Lyric, 1730; 
The Foreign, Addreſc, 1734; Reflections oa the Public Situation of the Kingdom, 1 745 3 Mz fecllanies in 
verſe], viz. oz Michael Angelos famous iecc f the Crucifixion ; To Mr. Addiſon, on the Tragedy of 
Gate ; A Latter to Mr. Tickell, on the Dealb of My. Addiſon, 1719; Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclere, 
Blk at Carthagena, 1740; Miſcellanies in Profe, viz. Epitaph on Mr. Fames Barker, 1749 Oratio de 
Biblioteca Codringtoniaua, babita in Sacello Coll. Omn Amn. 1716; A Diſcourſe on Lyris Poetry ; A Ser- 
mon preached before the King at Kenſington, Fune 1758; Preface to. Mrs. Rowe's Friendſhip on Death; us 
 Dietications to the Laſt Day, to Y anguiſted Love, to the Paraphraſe on Fob, to Bufiris, and the Beverge. 
The Merchant, an Ode on the Britiſh Trade and Navigation, is mentioned alſo in the contents as a ſepa» 
rate poem, though i it ſeems only a ſecond title to the Lyric, or, perhaps, only a part of it; and that 
more was intended, ſeems probable from its being ſtyled Ode the Firf. The Epitaph. on Lord Aubrey 
— is improperly dated 1740. Lord Aubrey was killed at Carthagena, March 24. 1740.1. 
The epitaph, therefore, could not be written, at fooneſt, till the year after. The ſecond line of 
the ſecond couplet is, on the monument, expreſſed thus—O'er dauntleſs loyal, &c. The volume con- 
cludes with ** ſome thoughts on reading Mr. Young's Loft Day,” in a letter to Mrs. Rowe, by Dr. 
Bowden, a worthy phyſician and ingenious poet of Frome, the friend of Mrs. Rowe, Lord Orrery, &c. 
His Poetical Works have been frequently reprinted in 4 vols 12mo, and in 3 vols go, 1792. Of 
the Night Thoughts, the editions are too numerous to be ſpecified. The editian i in 8vo 1794, is or- 
namented with engravings, and illuſtrated with notes by Mr. de Coetlogon. A French tranſlation 
of the Night Thoxghts, by M. le Tourneur, was publiſhed in 2 vols $vo, 1769. bs & Obſervations on 
the Night Thoughts,” by. Mr. Pratt, appeared in 8vo, 1776. ; 
Of the private habits, and domeſtic manners of Young, whoſe great genius, abilities, and piety, 
Placed him in the foremoſt rank of literature for almoſt half a century, curioſity will requjre more 


ample information than is to be found i in the few ſcattered notices which the diligence, of his bio- 5 Y 


graphers has collected, or the zeal and veneration of his ſriends have ſupplied. 

. Singularity is, faid. to have predominated. i in his moſt juvenile practices. The late Dr. Ridley. re- 
membered a report current at Oxſord, that, when he was compoſing, he would Mut up his windows, 
and fit by 2 lamp, even at mid - day; ; and that fKulls, bones, and inſtruments of death, were among 
the ornaments of his. ſtudy.. Thus encouraging the habitual gleam that hung over his imaginations. 
it ſoon became peopled with the phantoms of difcontent. He, indulged an early luxary, 3 in deſcrib- 
ing the miſeries of a world, that did not immediately forward his deſigus and gratify his expecta- 
tions- It has been ſaid, that if he had been a biſhop, he would never have. written the Night 
Thoughts, But he was far advanced in the pathethic ſtrains of complaint, at a time when hope is 
warm in the boſom) of other men; and had he attained the mitre, a diſappointment in the, primacy 
might have produced the fame effects on a mind which ſeems to have been endued with much fen-, 
fibality, and to bave been depreſſed with temporary obſtruct ions of his proſpects, which every man 
Rruggling through life naturally expects to meet with; and, if he cannot ſur mount them, does not 
think himſelf juſtified in retiring to the cloiſter, or the hermitage. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that his 
_ diſpoſition brightened up when he had ſuffered from real diſappointments, and the weight. of years 
fat heavier upon him. His diſcourſe, even to the laſt, it is ſaid, was rather exprefſi\ ive of a reſtlefs 
than a ſertled mind. In the character of Young, much aß that melancholy caſt of mind may be ob- 
ſerved which is ever attendant upan genius; hut at the ſame time ſo tempered by the ſober tints of 
icience and philoſopby, that it ſeldom breaks in npon the province of judgment and right ratioci- 
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nation. The Melancholy of Young was ſo repreſſed by the chaſtening hand of reaſon and e > 
tion, as never to infringe upon the duties of life. The ſpirit, the energy of his ſoul, his rational and 

ſublime piety, powerfully with- ne the acceſſion of - ſtate. of mind fo inimical to the rights of 
ſociety. 


It is generally known that Fe his firſt fleep, ſpent the; greateſt part of the night in me- 
ditation, and in the compoſition. of bis works; and that he had only to fragſeribe them when he roſe, 


which was at an early hour. Eyery night he read prayers | to his family, ard over o morning when” 


fiſth there was no gublic ſervice. 
> of While his health permitted him to walk abroad, he ANG a  folitary ramble in his church 
xth, | yard, to exerciſe with a companion on a more cheerful ſpot. He was moderate j in his meals; and 
zo; rarely drank wine, except when he was in; being (as he N unwilling to waſte the ſuccours of | 
in ſickneſs on the ſtability of health. _ _ 
of After a flight refreſhment, he retired to bed at eight i in the evening, ality he might have 
rc, I gueſts in his houſe, who wiſhed to prolong his fiay among them to, a later hour. He lived at a mo- 
ood | derate expence, rather inclining to parſimony than profuſion, and yet continued anxious for increaſe. 
er- of preferment, after it could have added nothing to his enjoyments; * he expended annuaſly little 
w | more than half of his income. 
wy « He appeared,” ſays the writer in the « Gentleman's Magazine, * how quoted, Vol. LN, p 72. 
as | ® neither as a man of ſorrow,” nor yet as . a fellow of infinite jeſt,” The dignity of a great and 
* good man appeared in all his actions and in all his words. He converſed on religious ſubje&s with 
rey, 83 the cheerfulneſs of virtue. His piety way undebaſed by gloom or enthuſiaſm; he was regular i! in the 
'x. performance of All its duties, both in public and in private. 1 have been told that, before his time 
of divine ſarvice was performed only on Sunday morning, but he likewiſe read prayers in the afternoon, | 
ws. | and on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and all holidays. N 
3 In his domeſtic character, he was as amiable as he's was venerable! in the Chriſtian, His polite 
© neſs was ſuch as I never ſaw equalled; it was invariable; to his ſuperiors i in rank, to his equals, and 
If to bis inferiors, it differed only in the degrees of elegance. I never heard him ſpeak with rough. 
1 neſs to his meaneſt ſervant ; yet he well-knew how to keep up. his dignity, and, with all the ma- 
m jeſty of ſuperior worth, to repreſs the bold and the forward. In converſation upon lively ſubjects, 
* he had a brilliancy of wit which was peculiar to himſelf, 1 know nat how to deſcribe it, but by 
n ſaying, that it was both heightened and ſoſtened by the great 3 and the amiable qualities of his foul. 
„ l I have ſeen him ill, and in pain, yet the ſerenity of his mind remained unruffled: 1 never heard a 
ce pʒaeeviſh expreſſion fall from his lips; nor was he, at ſuch times, leſs kindly and politely attentive to 
. 7 thoſearound . than when in the company of ſtrangers, who came only to viſit him lor the firſt | 
dime.“ 


« Dr. Young, a * Dr. ns who "i him al «© us one of the moſt able and bene 
volent of men; moſt exemplary in his life, and fincere in bis religion : : nobody ever ſaid more bril- 
liant things in converſation. The late Lord Melcombe inſormed me, that when he and Voltaire 
were on a viſit to his Lordſhip at Eaſtbury, the Engliſh poet was far ſuperior to the French, in the 
A | variety and novelty of his bon-motz and repartees: and - NO wn was himſelf a good judge of 
wit and humour, of which he had a large portion.” | | 
k Tſcharner, a noble foreigner, in a letter to Count Haller, fays, he has lately ſpent four days with 
>? Young at Welwyn, where he taſtes all the eaſe and pleaſure man can deſire * Every thing about 
him ſhows the man; each individual being placed by rule. Al is Neat withoiit 4 art. _ is _ 
pleaſant in converſatian, and extremely polite,” 688 

That domeſtic grief,” ſays Mr. Croft, 1 is, in the fied inftanice, to be thaiiked for nn 
naments to our language [ The Ni ight 7. bou Cher it is impoſſible \ to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardineſs to contend, that worldly diſcontent had no hand in theſe joint productions of poetry and 
| piety, Vet 1 am by no means ſure that, at any rate, we ſhould not have had ſomething of the 
ſame colour from Young's pencil, notwithſtanding the livelinefs of his ſatires. In ſo long u life, : 
cauſes for diſcontent, and occaſions for grief, muſt have occurred. It is not clear to me that his 
muſe was not ſitting upon the watch for the firſt which happened. Night Thoughts were not un 
common to her, even when firſt hc viſited the poet; and, at a time when he da eee 
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neither for Tao gloomineſs, in his Lo Day, er his 1 poem, be ena her te mon 
choly maid 


- whom diſmal ſcenes delight 
| Frequent at tombs, and i in the realms of night. 


4 „Wen Voung was writing a tragedy, "Grafton i is ſaid by Spence to have ſetit him a human Kull 


with a candle in it as a lamp; and the poet is reported to have uſed it. 

6 Still, is it altogether fair to dreſs up the poet for the man, and to bring the gloomineſs of the 
light Thoughts to prove the gloomineſs of Young ; and, to ſhow that his genius, like a N of 
Swift, was, in ſome meaſure, the ſullen inſpiration of diſcontent ? ? 


From them who anſwer in the affirmative, it ſhould not be concealed, that, though Trvi 28 


non decipiunt appeared upon a deception in Young's grounds, and ambulanter in hoyto audierunt vocem 
Dei, in a building in his garden, his pariſh was indebted to the good namen of the der of the 
Night Thoughts, for an aſſembly and a bowling - green. 

« Of Young, an anecdote which wanders among readers, it is not true, "hl he was s Fielding's » 
Parſon Adams. The original of that famous painting was William Young, who was a clergyman, 
[author of the Latin and Engliſh Dictionary.] Yet, the facility with which this report has gained 
belief in the world, argues, were it not ſufficiently known, that the author of the Night Thoughts, 
bore ſome reſemblance to Adams. It is known, that, during ſome part of his life, Young was abroad; 
and, that he once wandered into the camp, with a claſſic in his band, which he was reading intenſely, 
and had ſome difficulty to prove that he was only an abſent poet, and not a ſpy. 

The attention which Young beſtowed upon the peruſal of books, is not unworthy imitation. 
When any paſſage pleaſed him, he appears to have folded down the leaf. On thoſe paſſages be be- 
ſtowed a ſecond reading. But the labours of man are tos frequently vain. Before he returned to 
much of what he once approved, he died. Many of his books which I have ſeen, are, by thoſe notes 
of approbation, ſo ſwelled beyond their real bulk, that they would hardly ſhut.” 

His extemporaneous wit and colloquial talents, have been much extolled ; but, from the fo * 


cimens of his unpremeditated acuteneſs, and ſucceſsful pleaſantry which are preſerved, it would ſeem, 


that his powers of delighting were, in great meaſure, ne to his . The OY anecdotes 
are diſtinguiſhed by their novelty and importance. 

Young, walking in his. garden at Welwyn, in company with two ladies (one of e was | Lady 
Eliſabeth Lee), a ſervant came to tell him a gentleman wiſhed to ſpeak with him, © Tell him,“ ſays 
Young, « lam too happily engaged to change my ſituation The ladies infiſted upon it that he 
| ſhould go, as his viſitor was a man of rank, his patron, his friend; and, as perſuaſion had no effe&; 
one took him by the right arm, and the other by the left, and led him to the garden - gate, when, ſind- 
ing reſiſtance was vain, he bowed, laid his hand upon his , and i in that N manner ans 
which he was ſo remarkable, \; poke the following lines: 

Thus Adam look'd, when from the garden driven, 
And thus diſputed orders ſent from Wee 3 
Like him I go, and yet to go am loth; 
Like him 1 go, for angels drove us oaks... 
Hard was his fate, but mine ſtill more ulld, 
* His Eve went with him, but mine ſtays behind. 

+ SAR the als part of his life, was fond of muſic, and touched the German flute with much 
taſte. Being once on the Thames with ſome ladies, he played them ſeveral tunes, and then put the 
flute in his pecket. Some officers rowing by juſt as he ceaſed playing, one of them rudely aiked why 
he leſt off, © For the ſame reaſon that I, began replied Voung, * to pleaſe myſelf.” One of them im- 
mediately told him, that if he did not continue playing, he would directly throw him into the river. 
His female friends began to be much alarmed ; and Young, on their account, played till they reached 
Vauxhall, where both parties ſpent the evening. Young had marked his man, and'took an opportu-- 
nity, in one of the dark walks, to tell the officer, that he expected him to meet him at ſuch a place in 


the morning, to give him gentleman” s ſatisfaction; and, that he choſe ſwords for the weapons. The 
oſſicer was ſurpriſed on their meeting, ts ſee Voun advance towards him with a large horſe piſtol, 
* which he told him he would inſtantly oye him through the head if he WS net dance a minuet. 
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After ſome difficulties, he complied; the officer felt how ee e. be An dies deems 
the juſtice" of the treatment he had met with. | 
One Sunday, preaching in office at St. James's, he Found, that though he ſtrove to make his au- 
— attentive, he could not prevail; upon which his pity for their folly got the better of all de- 
corum. and he ſat back in the pulpit, and burſt into a flood of tears. 

The writings of Young may be diſtintly conſidered, as-compriſing eſſays, plays, and pdems. Ai 
an eſſayiſt, his Centaur not Fabulous and his Conjectures on Original Campęſition, are his moſt conſider- 
able productions. Of the one, it muſt be confeſſed, that though its general tendency is favourable 


do religion and morality, the pictures i it exhibits of the life in vogue, are often overcharged, and the 


diction, though ſometimes animated and energetic, is commonly inflated and affected, or harſh. 
Tevere | Of the other, though the ſtyle is vitiated by affectation. and the expreſſion is ſometimes 
Hypetbolical, the ſentiments are frequently bold, original, penetrating, brilliant, and ſublime. 
Though he deſpair “ of breaking through the frozen ocean of age and care's incumbent cloud, 
into that Mow of thought and brightneſs of expreſſion, which ſubjects fo Polite require'; * yet it 
ſhows no marks of exhauſted genie. It is niore like We Production of untamed, unbridled youth, i 
than of jaded fourſcore. 

As a dramatiſt, he has nöt been fudcefil i in imitating | the beauties of art, with the energies of 
natural fire and ſpirit. | He is, withont doubt, ſuperior to his contemporaries, Rowe and Congreve, 
in ſtrength and warmth of conception; but he is inferior to them in elegance and neatneſz of 
diction, beauty of cadence, correctneſs, chaſtity, and regularity. None of his dramas, except 
The Revenge, are in poſſeſſion of the ſtage. Th ough they are animated, brilliant, and elaſſi- 
cal; though they paint, in glowing language, t the fury of rage and revenge, and the agonies of 
Jealouſy, love, and deſpair; yet, it muſt be confeſſed, their beauties are diſgraced by puerile 
rant and conceit, and, occaſionally, by fuſtian and bombaſt. In Carey K Chrononhoton- 
thologos,” his dramatical eccentricities are pourtrayed in caricature, particularly the  viole 
ſpeech 'on the blow, which furniſhed a plot to The Revenge. Bombardinian, the general, on 
Teceiving a box on the ear from his royal maſter, ' breaks out into the moſt furious hyperbole; - calls 
on the ſun and moon to put themſclves into eclipſe; bids hills, dales, ſeas, and cities, run together, 
and into chaos pulverize the world, becauſe Bombardinian hath received a blow: 

As a poet, his compoſitions diſcover more fancy than judgment, more originality and invention, 
than correQneſs of taſte and variety and extent of knowledge. He peſſeſfed, as Addiſon ſays. of 
Lee, true poetic fire, though clouded and obſcured by thick volumes of ſmoke. But he hag merit of 
the higheſt kind. He is an original, though an unequal writer. It would be difficult to point out 
a ſingle line or expreſſion that he has borrowed from any other Engliſh writer. His defects 
and beauties are alike his own. Of the epigrammatic tenor of his Satires, there is no ex- 
ample; nor was he indebted to any poet, ancient ot modern, for the plan of his Night Thoughts. 
The lyric muſe has always been peculiarly unfavourable to him. He has ſeme of the greateſt beau- 
ties, and ſome of the greateſt abſurdities which Engliſh poetry affords. The general character of his 
verſiſication is that of harſhneſs and ruggednefs, though many paſſages may be produced as exceptions, 

Of his earlier poetical productions, his L Day, YVanguiſbed Love, and Paraphraſe on Fob, have de- 
ſervedly obtained the greateſt popularity, hey have all their brighter paſſages. In the ZL Day, and 
the Paraphraſe in particular, there are ſome admirable lines. But they are in general ſtiff, unpleaſing, 
and incorrect. Inſtead of endeavouring to ſupport the glow of imagery, he ſeems rather ſedulous 
to gather the ornaments of wit; and thus, while he aims at the fancy, he miſſes the heart. 

His Univoſal Paſſion was publiſhed before Pope's Satirical Epiſtles made their appearance; and 
has therefore the merit of giving the lead to that kind of writing. It contains much juſt ſatir?, 
good verſe, and Jaughable humour. The country ſquire, who welcomes his friend with a thump 
upon the back; the coffee-houſe beau, who values himſelf upon the learning of his heels; and the 
lady on horſeback, who whiſtles ſweet her diuretic ſtrains, are juſtly conceived, and happily expreſſed. 
But its character is debility—it wants point and terſeneſs. The ſatiriſt, as Swift has juſtly faid, 
ſhould have either been more angry or more merry. He has the fault of Seneca, of Ovid, of Cow» 
ley; a profuſion and an unſeaſonable application of wit. A lover of originality, he did not-regard 
models. Had he endeavoured to imitate Juvenal and Ferũne, he would have n this __ 
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Thoſe great maſters were too much engroſſed by the importance of their ſubjects, tu fall inte the 

puerility of witticiſm, There is ſomething in the vexſification, which a good ear. does not approve. 
For his Night Thoughts, that ſpecies of compoſition. which he may he ſaid to have created; that 


maſs 0 of the grandeſt and richeſt poetry which human genius has ever produced, the applauſe 5 
Which he has received is unbounded. « The unhappy bard, whoſe griefs in melting numbers * 
flow, and melancholy joys diffuſe around,“ has been ſung by the profane, as well as the N It is 


this 1 begun when 
85 . He long had buried what gives life to live, - 


: Firmneſs cf nerve, and energy of thought, 
that be deſerves, and will continue to 2 98 80 his reputation He appears to have been pe LIE 
of its merit, when he called his collected compoſitions The Works of the Author of the Night 7. Zougbit. 

t may not improperly be conſidered as a good poetical contraſt to Thomſon” s Seaſons,” One de- 


lighted as much to exhibit the gloomy, as the other the cheerful face of things. In the article of 1 


ſublimity, it may vie with * Paradiſe Loſt itſelf,” though i in every other reſpect it would be abſurd 
to attempt a compariſon between them. The beauties of the Night Thoughts, are numerous, and ite 
blemiſhes are not few. Among its diſtinguiſhing excellencies, are the ſpirit of ſublime ptety and 
ſtrict morality, which breathes through the hole; dignity of thought and language, bold: and live- 
. deſcriptions, proper and well ſupported ſimiles, and ſtriking repetitions, or breaks in the expreſ- 
on. Among its principal faults, are the unneceſſary repetition of the ſame ideas and i images, ra- 
dundaney of metaphor, bombaſt, and extravagant ideas and expreſſions crowded and ill-choſen epi- 
thets, alluſions drawn, out beyand their proper bounds; a puerile play on words, the uſe of groſs 
and inelegant i images or terms, and negligence in the harmony « of verſification. Its principal excel- 
lence, the preſent writer apprehends to be elevation and dignity of thought and expreſſion ; its 
capital defe&—elevation and dignity purſued into extravagance or bombaſt. It abounds in unng- 
tural flights of fancy, is often obſcure, and ſometimes unintelligible ; and the poet, occaſionally, 
Perplexes both himſelf and the reader, in a playſome purſuit of trifling figures, allegories, and al- 
luſſons, not always apt. Vet, with all its faults, it irreſiſtibly ſeizes the mind of the reader, ar- 
Teſts his attention, and powerfully intereſts him in the midnight ſorrows of the plaintive bard; it 
"Has a merit which no production, b but thoſe of real genius, ever poſſeſſes; with ſcarce any facts or 
incidents to awaken curioſity, it ſpeaks to the heart through the medium of the nee it 
inſtructs, but does not fatigue us; it amuſes, but never is languid. 
The pathetic and ſublime paſſages in the Nigbt 7 houghts, are familiar te the general readers of po- 
try. Amidſt the profuſion of heauties which may be produced, his deſcription of Death from bis 
ſecret ſtand, noting down the follies of a Bacchanalian ſociety, the epitaph upon the departed world; 
the iſſuing of Satan from his dungeon on the day of judgment, are diſtivguiſhed by great ſtrength 
and boldneſs of invention, and riſe, in many parts, to the terrible and ſublime. The ſimile of the 
traveller, with which The Conſolation opens, is highly. pleaſing, ſtriking, and beautiful. His view, of 
the nature and faculties of an, immortal ſoul, of di Herent natures, marvellouſly mixed, clogged by the 
finite and periſhable materials of its houſe of clay, is profound, ſtriking, comprehenſive, and, what 
in him is rare, cloſely comprehenſive, His arguments in favour of infinite duration in a future ſtate, 
thopgh not logically concluſive, are beautifully poetic, 


O ye bleſt ſcenes of permanent delight. 

Could ye ſo rich in rapture fear an end; 

That ghaſtly thought would drink up all your joy, 
And quite unparadiſe the realms of light. 


Who does not regret, that ſuch a powerful though gloomy advocate for ates and morality, 
Mould degrade himſelf by proſtituting his poetry to the ſervile purpoſes of adulation; or that his 
addiction to licentious flattery ſnguld have induced him to dreſs up his patron in the attributes of 
@ Being, whoſe greatyeſs and whoſe goodneſs admit of no approximation ! 
| Wits ſpare not heaven, O Wilmington! nor thee. 


His Reſignation was repreſented on its firſt appearance, as a ſtriking inſtance of the ſeneſcence of 
genius. It has never obtained much popularity ; though the fentiments are ſtrongly characteriſtic 
of-their author, and many of them are beautiful and new. The ſtyle alſo is like that of the 
author of the Night Thoughts, but the reſemblance is rather in its blemiſhes than its beauties, Here 
3s the ſame fondneſs for antitheſes, the ſame hunting down of figures, and lowneſs of metaphors, 
lat are to be ſound in his other poems, but little of their ſtrength or harmony remains, His ex- 
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THE LIFE OF YOUNE: uc 
changing the ſolemn plaintive ſpecies of verſe, peculiar ta himſelf, for the eaſy meaſure of lyric poe- 
try, was an unfortunate determinatian. Of his ſmaller poems, the Epiſes to Pope, and the Fpitaph 
n Lerd Aubry Beaucere, are entitled to particular commendation, Of choſe puetile trifles, bis Cds, 


Sea- . t7c. in which words over-power ideas, and loyalty rrinmaghy, at the expence of i nher 


ann 
e 


tion, the preſent writer is no admirer. | | 

Vet, excepting his licentiousflattery, which appears ip e bedr of his works, as well as in his fulſoms 
dedications, 3 ſew of his tragical rants, his poetical flights, into tbe obſcure, and the imbecilicies of 
his age, which his friends ought to have ſuppreſſed, Voung is entitled to the rare but important 
praiſe of not having leſt a line, which, for. mana! ar religious reaſons, on bis deal la. hs ca 
wiſh to have eraſed. 

lf the friendſhip, with which Dr. Young honoured me," faps Dr. Wantan, « aun miſlead 
me, I think I may affirm, that many high ſficokes of character in his Zanga, many ſentiments ang 
images in his Night Thoughts, and many ſtrong and forcible deferiptions in his Faragbraſe on Foy 
mark him for a ſublime and original genius. Though, at tho fame time, I am ready to copleſe, 
that he is not a correct and equa} writer, and was too often turgid and bxperhobal.” 

Among moral and didactic poets, Dr. Voung is of too great eminence,” ſays Dr. Blair, & 

be paſſed over without notice. In all his works, the marks of ſtrong genius appear. His * 
Paſſion poſſeſſes the full merit of that animated conciſenets of ſtyle, and lively deſcription of cha- 
racters, which' I mentioned, as particularly requiſite in (aticical and didaRic comps gon Though 
his wit may often be thought too ſparkling, and bis ſentences. too pointed, yet the vixaeity of his 
fancy is ſo great as to entertain every reader. In his Night Thoughts, there is much energy of ex- 
preflion; in the three firſt hexe axe ſeveral pathetic paſſages, and ſcattered through them, all happy 
images and alluſions, as well as pious reflections occur; but the ſentiments are frequently over= © 
Arained and turgid, and the ſtyle is too barſh and obſcure to be pleaſing.” 

There is in the Night Thoughts,” ſays Mr. Boſwell, “ a power of the pathetic beyond almoſt any 
example that I have ſeen. He who does not feel his nerves ſhaken, and his heart moved by many 
paſſages in this extraordinary work, particularly by that moſt affecting one, which deſcribes the 
gradual torment ſuffered by the contemplation of an object of affectionate attachment, viſibly and 
certainly decaying into diſſolution, muſt be of a hard and obſtinate ſramę. 

« To all the other excellencies of the Night Thoughts, let me add the great and peculiar one, that 
they contain not only the nobleſt ſentiments of virtue and the immortality of the ſoul ; but the 
Cbriſtian ſacrifice, the divine propitiation, with all its intereſting circumſtances and conſolations to 
** a wounded ſpirit,” ſolemnly and poctically diſplayed in ſuch imagery and language, as cannot fail 
to exalt, animate, and ſooth the truly pious. No book whatever can be recommended to young 


perſons, . vun better hopes of ſeaſoning their minds with vital religion, thn Young's Ny ight | 


: Theughts. 


His — character is delineated by Dr. Johnſon with impartiality and WE OS 

© Of Yonng's poems it is difficult to give any general character; for he has no uniformity of man- 
ner: one of his pieces has no great reſemblance to another. He began to write early, and continued 
long; and at different times had different modes of pogtical excellence in view. His numbers are ſome» 
times ſmooth, and ſometimes rugged ; his ſtyle is ſometimes concatenated, and ſometimes abrupt; 
ſometimes diffuſive, and ſometimes conciſe. His plan ſeems to have ſtarted in his mind at the preſent 
moment, and. his thoughts appear the effect of chance, ſometimes adverſe, and ſometimes lucky, 


with very little operation of judgment. 


He was not one of the writers whom experience improves, * who obſerving their own faults 


become gradually correct. His poem on the La Day, his firſt great performance, has an 


equability and propriety, which. he afterwards either never endeavoured or never attained. Man 
paragtaphs are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is languid ; the plan is too, much extended, 


and a ſucceſſion, of images divides and weakens the general conception; but the great reaſon why 


the reader is diſappointed, is, that the Laſt Day makes every man more than poetical, by ſpread» 
ing over his wind: a > genepal ofcurity of ſacred horror, that oppreſſes diſt inction, and dildaing EX» 


preſſion. 


His ſtory of Fane Gray was never popular. It is written with elegance enough, but Jane tos 
heroic to be piticd, 5 ; 


Ar THE LIFE Of YOUNG.” 


. The Vntonfal Paſſim i is indeed a very great performance. It is ſaid to be 4 ſeries of epigrams: 
but if it be, it is what the author intended: his endeavour was at the production of firiking 
diſlichs and pointed ſentences; and his ane have the weight of ſolid en en er 
the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs truth © 

« His characters are often ſeleted with diſcernment, and drawn with nicety ; his abet are 
'often happy, and his reflections often juſt. His ſpecies of ſatire is between thoſe of Horace and 
Juvenal; and he has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity of numbers, and the moraliry of Ju- 
venal with greater variation of images. He plays, indeed, only on the ſurface of life; he never 
penetrates the reteſſes of the mind; and therefore the whole power of his poctry'| is nn * Aa s 
fing le peruſal; his conceits pleaſe only when they ſurpriſe. 7 

io tranſlate he never condeſcended, unleſs his Faraphraſe on Fob may be 8 as a e 
in which he has not; I think, been unſucceſsful ; he indeed favoured himſelf, by chooſing thoſe parts 
which moſt eaſily admit the orvaments of Engliſh poetry. 

<« He had leaſt ſucceſs in his lyric attempts, in which he ſeems to have helm under ſome FR 
influence : he is always labouring to be great, and at laſt is only turgid: * 

© 1n his Night Thoughts he has exhibited a very wide diſplay of original en variegated 
with deep refleQions and ſtriking alluſions; a wilderneſs of thought, in which the fertility of fancy 
ſcatters flowers of every hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems in which blank 
verſe could not be changed for rhyme but with diſadvantage. The wild diffuſion of the ſentiments, 
and the digreſſive ſallies of imagination, would have been compreſſed. and reſtrained by -confine- 
ment to rhyme. The excellence of this work is not exactneſs, but copiouſneſs ; particular lines are 
not to be regarded; the power is in the whole, and in the whole there is a magniſicence like Guy 
aſcribed to Chineſe plantation, the magnifience of vaſt extent and endleſs diverſity. | 

His laſt poem was the Re/igration ; in which he made, as he was accuſtomed, an experiment 

of a new mode of writing, and ſucceeded better than in his Ocean or his Merchant. It was 
very falſely repreſented as a proof of 1 Ener There is | Young in es cry —_— ſuch 
as he often was in his higheſt Wigan: 

« It muſt be allowed of Yourig's poetry, that it abounds in thought, but without much accuracy or 
felection. When he lays hold of an illuſtration, he purſues it beyond expeRation, ſometimes hap- 
pily, as in his parallel of Quichſilver with Pleaſure, which is very ingenious, very ſubtle, and almoſt 
exact; but ſonietimes he is leſs lucky, as when, in his Night Thoughts, having dropped it into his 
mind, that the orbs, floating in ſpace, might be called the cluſter of creation, he thinks on a cluſter 
of grapes, and ſays, that they all hang © on the great vine, drinking the nectareous juice of im- 
u mortal life.“ 

His conceits are ſometimes yet leſs 15 In the LZæſ Day, he hopes to illuſtrate the ene; 
bling of the atoms that compoſe the human body at the, " te of Doom, = the colloiion of 


bees into a ſwarm at the tinkling of a pan. 
The Prophet ſays of Tyre, that „ her Merchants are Princes.” Young fajs i in his Merchant 


Her ial Princes, and each decþ a Throne. 


Ket burleſque try to go beyond him. 
« He has the trick of j Joining the turgid and familiar: to buy the alliance of Britain, Climes 


te were paid down.” Antithefis is his favourite. They for kindnels hate; and © becauſe ſhe's 
te right ſhe's ever in the wrong.” 

« His verſification is his own; neither his blank nor his rhyming lines have fany reſemblance to 
thoſe of former writers; he picks up no hemiſtichs, he copies no favourite expreſſions ; he ſeems to 
have laid up no ſtores of thought or dition, but to owe all to the ſortuitous ſuggeſtions of the pre- 
ſent moment. Yet I have reaſon to believe that, when once he had formed a new deſign, he then 
laboured it with very patient induſtry, and that he compoſed with er labour, and frequent re- 
viſions. 

« His verſes are formed by no certain model: for he is no more like himſelf in his different pro- 
ductions than he is like others. He ſeems never to have ſtudied proſody, nor to bave had ny dis 
rect ion but from his own ear. But with all his OY he was a man of — and a Poet. 
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Full of her glorious theme, his towering muſe, 
| With gen'rous zeal, a nobler fame purſues: | 
Religion's cauſe her raviſh' d heart inſpires, 

And with a thouſand bright ideas fires; 
Tranſports her quick, impatient, piercing eye, 
O'er the ftrait limits of mortality, 
To boundleſs orbs, and bids her fearleſs ſoar, 
Where only Milton gain'd renown before; 
Where various ſcenes alternately excite  - j 
Amazement, pity, terror, and delight. 
Thus did the muſes ſing in early times, 
Ere ſkill'd te flatter vice and varniſh crimes: 
Their lyres were tun'd to virtuous ſongs alone, 
And the chaſte poet, and the prieſt, were one. 
But now, forgetful of their infant ſtate, | 
They ſoothe the wanton pleaſures of the great: 
And from the preſs, and the licentious ſtage, 
With luſcious poiſon taint the thoughtleſs age; 
Deccitful charms attract our wondering eyes 
And ſpecious ruin unſuſpected lies. $ 
So the rich ſoil of India's blooming ſhores, 
Adorn'd with laviſh nature's choiceſt ſtores, [ſight, 
Where ſerpents lurk, by flowers conceal'd from 
Hides fatal danger under gay delight. ; 
Theſe purer thoughts from groſs alloys refin'd, 
With heavenly raptures elevate the mind: 


Now let the Athieſt tremble; thou alone 
Can bid his conſcious heart the Godhead own. 
Whom ſhalt thou not reform? O thou haſt ſeen, 
How God deſcends to judge the ſouls of men. 
Thou heard'ſt the ſentence how the guilty mourn, 
Driven out from God, and never mult return. - 
Yet more, behold. ten thouſand thunders fall, 
And ſudden vengeance wrap the flaming ball: 
When nature ſunk, when every bolt was hurl'd, 
Thou-ſaw'ſt the boundleſs ruins of the world. 
When guilty Sodom felt the burning rain, 
And ſulphur fell on the devoted plain; 
he patriarch thus, the fiery tempeſt paſt, 
ith pious horror view'd the deſert waſte; 
The reſtleſs ſmoke till way'd its curls around, 
For ever riſing from the glowing ground, 
But tell me, oh! what heavenly pleaſure tell, 
To think ſo greatly, and deſcribe ſo well! 
How waſt thou plcas'd the wondrous theme to try, 
And find the thought of man could riſe ſo high ? 
Beyond this world the labour to purſue, 4 
And open all eternity to view? 5 
But thou art beſt delighted to rehearſe |, 
Heaven's holy dictates in exalted verſe : | 
O thou haſt power the harden'd heart to warm, 
To grieve, to raiſe, to terrify, to charm; 
To fix the ſoul on God; to teach the mind 
To know the dignity of human kind; © 
By ſtricter rules well-govern'd life to ſcan, 
And practiſe o'er the angel in the man, 
Magd. Coll. 
Oxon. 5 
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Whole falſe allurements, while they pleaſe deſtroy; 
But bliſs reſembling that of ſaints above, LEG 
Sprung from the viſion of th' Almighty love: 
Firm, ſolid bliſs, for ever great and new, a 
The more tis known, the more admir'd, like you; 
Like you, fair nymph, in whom united meet 
Endearing ſweetneſs, unaffected wit, | 
| And all the glories of your ſparkling race, | 
While W virtues heighten every grace. 
By theſe ſecur'd, you will with pleaſure read 
Ol future judgment, and the rifing dead; [throwre 
« Of time's grand period, heaven and earth o'er- 
| © And gaſping nature's laſt tremendous groan.” 
| Theſe, when the ſtars and ſun ſhall be no more, 
Shall beauty to your ravag'd form reſtore, 


T. Wan rox. 
TO A LADY, 


WITE THE LAST DAY. 


Mavpam, ES, 
Hex, ſacred truths, in lofty numbers told, 
The proſpect of a future ſtate unfold : 
The realms of night to mortal view diſplay, 


And the glad regions of cternal day. "Then ſhall you ſhine with an immortal ray, - | 
- a. author ſcorns, by vulgar ways Improv'd by death, and brighten'd by decay. 1 
1 guilty wit, to merit worthleſs prai T. TRI TA ; 
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Not fram'd to raife a giddy ſhort- Iv d jo, 
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ro THE AUTHOR, 
ON HIS LAST DAY AND UNIVERSAL A880. 


 Anp muſt it he as thou haſt ſung, 
Celeſtial bard, ſeraphic Young? - 
Will there no trace, no point be found 
Of all this ſpacious glorigus royhd ? 
Von lamps of light, muſt they decay ? 
On nature's ſelf deſtruction prey? 5 
Then fame, the moſt immortal thing 
Ev'n thou canſt hope, is on the wing. 
Shall Newton's ſyſtem be admir'd, 
— 1 —— motion are _— 5 

ls be enrious to explore 
Who rul'd zn orh that is ng ere? 


VERSES TO THE AUTHOR. 


Or ſhall they quote the piAtur'd age, 
From Pope's and thy corrective page, 
When vice and virtue loſe their name 
In deathleſs joy, or endleſs ſhame ? 
While wears away the grand machine, 
The works of genius ſhall be ſeen : 

+ Beyond, what laurels can there be, 
Far Homer, Horace, Pope, or thee ? 
F we chaſe, with fobd purſuit, 
What mocks our hope, like Sodom's fruit: 
And ſure, thy plan was well deſign'd, 
To cure this madneſs of the mind; 

Firſt, beyond time our thoughts to raiſe; 
Then laſh our love of tranſient praiſe. 

In both, we own thy doctrine juſt ; 


| 4nd fame's a breath, and men are duſt. =» 
$7.56. J. Baxexs. 
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THE LAST DAY. 
| IN THREE BOOKS. | 


Fad — 


BOOK I. 


pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 
Quo maxima motu 
© Terra tremit : fugere ferz ! et mortalia corda 


| 4 Ipſe 
4 Fulmina molitur dextra. 
« Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor.” Vimo, 
Wan x others ſing the fortune of the great; 
Empire and arms, and all the pomp of ſtate; 
With Britain's hero * ſet their ſouls on fire, 
And grow immortal as his deeds infpire ; 
I draw a deeper Tcene : a ſcene that yields 
A louder trumpet, and more dreadful fields; 
The world alarm'd, both earth and heav'n o'er- 
thrown, 

And gaſping nature's laſt tremendous groan ; 
Death's ancient ſeeptre broke, the teeming tomb, 
The righteous Judge, and man's eternal doom, 
wirt joy and pain I view the bold deſgn, 
And afk my anxious heart, if it be mine. 
Whatever great or dreadful has been done 
Within the ſight of conſcious ſtars or fun, 
Is far beneath my daring : I look down 
On all the ſplendours of rhe Britiſh crown. 
This globe is for my verſe a narrow bound; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around ! 
O! all ye angels, howſoc'er disjoin d, 
{ Of every various order, place, and kind, 
Hear, and afliſt, a feeble mortal's lays ; 
*Tis our Eternal King I ſtrive to praile. 

But chiefly Thou, great Ruler! Lord of all! 
Before whoſe throne archangels proftrate fall; 
If at thy nod, from diſcord, and from night, 
Sprang beauty, and yon ſparkling worlds of light, 
Exalt &'en me; all inward tumults quell ; - 
The clouds and darkneſs ef my mind diſpel; 
To my grove ſabject thou my breaſt inſpire, 
Aud raiſe my labouring ſoul with equal fire. 


a. ali. aan 


There, to the ſkies, aſpiring hills aſcend, 


See this grand period riſe, and that decay: 
So veſt, this world's a grain; yet myriads ſe; 
8 


— 


Man, bear thy brow aloft, view 2 ö 
In God's great offspring, beauteous nature's face 2 
See ſpring's gay 3 ſee golden avtumn's 

ſt 2 


ore; CE 
| See how earth ſmiles, and hear old ocean roar. _ 


Leviathans but heave their cumberous mail, 

It makes a tide, and wind-bound navies ſail. 

Here foreſts riſe, the mountain's awful pride 

Here, rivers meaſure climes, and worlds divide; 

There, vallics fraught with gold's reſplendent , 
_ ſeeds, 


Hold kings, and kingdom's fortunes, in 


And inta diſtant lands their ſhades extend. 

View cities, armies, fleets; of fleets the pri, 

See Europe's law, in Albion's channel ride. 

View the whole earth's valt landſkip unconfin d, 

Or view in Britain all her glories din d. | 
Then let the firmament thy wonder raiſe; 

"Twill raiſe thy wonder, but tranſcend thy praiſe. 

How far from eaſt to welt ? The labouring eye 

Can ſcarce the diſtant azure bounds deſcry : 

Wide theatre | where tempeſts play at large, 

And God's right hand can all its wrath diſcharge. 


| Mark how thoſe radiant lamps inflame the pole, 


Call forth the ſeaſons, and the year controul : ' 
Theydhine throughtime, with an unalter d ray: 


With golden pomp, the throng'd ethereal 

So bright, with ſuch a wealth of glory ſtor d, 

*T were fin in heathens not to have ador d. 
How great, how firm, how ſacred all appeave ! 


How worthy an immortal round of years! 


Yet all muſt drop, as autumn's ſicklieſt grain, 
And earth and firmament be ſought in vain ; 
The tract forgot where conſtellations ſhone, 
Or where the Stuarts fill'd an awful throne ; 
Time ſhall be ſlain, all nature be deſtroy d, 
Nor leave an atom = the mighty void. 

| 1 | 


— 


THE WORKS 


Sooner, or later, in ſome future date, 

(A dreadful ſecret in the book of fate !) | 
This hour, for aught all human wiſdom knows, . 
Or when' ten thouſand harveſts more have roſe « 
Whey, ſcenes are chang'd on this revolving earth, 
'OIf Enpires fall, and give new empires birth; 
While other Bourbons rule in other lands, 
A "man's ſins forbid not) other Annes; 
While the ſtill buſy world is treading o'er 
The paths they trod five thouſand years before, 


— x 


 Thoughtleſs as thoſe who nor life's mazes run, 


Of earth diſſolv d, or an extinguiſh'd ſun ; 

(Ve ſublunary worlds, awake, awake! 
Ve rulers of the nation, hear, and | + A 
Thick clouds of darkneſs ſhall ariſe on day; 

In ſudden night all earth's dominions lay; 
Impetuous winds the: ſcatter'd foreſts rend; 
Eternal mountains; like their-cedars bend; 

The vallies yawn; the troubled ocean'roar, 
And break the bondage of his wonted ſhore ; 

A ine ſtain the filver moon o'erſpread ; 


Darkneſs the circle of the fun invade; N 


From inmoſt heaven inceſſant thunders roll, f 


And the ſtrong echo bound from pole to pole. 
When, lo, a mighty trprop, one half conceal d 
In clouds, one half to mortal eye reveal'd, _ 
Shall pour a dreadful note; the piercing call 
Shall rattle in the centre of the ball 
Th' extended circuit of creation ſhake, ' 
The btving die with fear, the dead awake. a 
Oh powerful blaſt! to which no equal found 
Did e' er the frighted ear of nature wound, . 
Though rival clarions have been ſtrain'd on high, 


And Eindled wars immortal through the ſky, 


Theugh God's whole enginery diſcharg d, and all I 


The rebel angels bellow'd in their fall. 
Have angels ſinn d? and ſhall not man beware? 
How ſhall a fon of earth decline the ſnare? 


Not folded arms, and flackneſt of the mine, 


Can promiſe for the ſafety of mankind: '* 
None are Tupinely good : through care and pain, 
And various arts, the ſteep aſcent we gain. 
This is the ſcene of combat, not of reſt, 
Man's is Jaborious happineſs at beſt; 
On this fide death his dangers never ceafe, 


His Joys are joys of conqueſt, nor of peace. 


If then, obſequious to the will of fate, 
And bending to the terms of human ſtate, 
n guilty joys invite us to their arms, | 
When” beauty miles, or grandeur ſpreads her 
: charms; .. e134 l . > L 247 * 1 


The conſcious foul would this great ſcene, diſplay, 


Call down th' immortal hofts in dread array, 


Np 
Eng 


Ihe trumpet found, the Chreftian banner ſpread, 


And raiſe from'filent graves the trembling dead; 
Such deep impreſſion would the picture make, 
( Woe on earth her firm reſolve cculd ſhake ; 

g'd with angels ſhe would greatly ſtand, 

And look regardleſs down on Tea and land; 

Not proffer'd worlds her ardour could reſtrain, 

And death might ſhake his threatening lance in vain! 

Her certain conqueſt would endear the fight, 

And danger ſerve but to exalt delight. 
Inſtructed thus to ſhun the fatal ſpring, 


| Wheuce flows the terrors of that Gay 1 ung; | 


| Tn pleaſing luftre, Ind detain ouffeyes .* 


A grateful change of ſeaſons ſome to bring 


_— 
— 


- 


or YOUNG. 
More boldly we our labours may purſue, 


And all the dreadſul image ſet to view. 


The ſparkling eye, the ſleck and painted breaſt, 


The burniſh'd ſcale, curi'd train, and riſing creſt, 
All that is lovely in the noxious ſnake, 
Provokes our fear, and bids us flee'the brake: 
| The ſting once drawrf, his guiltleſs beautics riſe. 
33 
We view with joy, what once did horror move, 
And ſtrong averſion it | 
© Say then, my muſe, 


aid, if bold to dare 
| s'of terror and deſpair; 
Oh ſay, what change on earth, what heart in man, 


This blackeſt moment ſince the world began. 


Ah mournful turn! the bliſsful earth, who late 
At leiſure on her axle roll'd in ſtate; e 


. Wnile thouſand golden planets knew no reſt, 


Still onward in their circling journey preſt ; 


And ſweet viciſſitude of fall and fpring: =. 
Some through vaſt oceans to conduct the keel, 
And ſome thoſe watery worlds to ſink, or ſwell; _ 
Around her ſome their ſplendgurs to diſplay, 
And gild her globe with tributary day : : 
This world ſq, great, of joy the bright abode, * 
Heaven's darling child, and favourite of her God,” 
Now looks an exile from'her Father's care, E 
Deliver'd ober to darkneſs and deſpair. 9 
No fun in radiant glory ſhines on high; 
No light, but from the terrors of the ſky : 8 
Fall'n-are her mountains, her fam'd rivers Joſt, 
And all into a ſecond chaos toſt: - _ * +» 
One univerial ruin ſpreads abroad ; 1 
Nothing is iafe beneath the throne of Gd. 
Such, earth, thy fate: what then canſt thou 
afford 4 g * 2.4 = * 5 . 
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To comfort and ſupport-thy guilty lord ? 
Man, haughty lord of all beneath the moon, 
Hoy mult he bend bis ſoul's ambition down ? © | . 
Proſtrate, the reptile own, and difavow cages 
His boaſted ſtature, and aſſuming brow ? 2 
Claim kind red with the clay, and curfe his form, 
That ſpeaks diſtinction from his fiſter worm?) 
What dreadful pangs the trembling heart invade !' 
Lord, why doſt thou forſake whom thou haſt made? 
Who can ſuſtain thy anger? Who can ftand ' | 
Beneath the terrors of thy lifred hand? 25 
It flies the reach of thought; oh fave me, Power 
Of powers ſupreme, in that tremendous hour! 
Thou who beneath the frown of fate haft ſtood, 
And in thy dreadful agony ſweat blood ;* © 
Thou, who for me, through every throbbing vein, 
Haſt felt the keeneſt edge of mortal pain; 
Whom death led captive through the realms below, 
And taught thoſe horrid myſteries of woe; * 
Defend me, O my God! Oh ſave me, Power 
Of powers ſupreme, in that tremendous hour! 
From eaſt to weſt they fly, from pole to line, 
Imploring ſhelter from the wrath divinep, 
Beg flames to wrap, or whelming ſea to ſweep, ' 
Or rocks to yawn, compaſſionately deep : 
Seas caſt the monſter forth to meet hi; doom, 


1 


o 


| And rocks but prifon up for wrath to come. 


And kindle into tranſport at a grave! 
"What-equals this? And ſhall the victor now 
Boaſt the proud laurels on his loaded brow? 
| Religion! Oh thou cherub, heavenly bright! | 


. 


THE LAST/DAY. wo „ 
ene ee but oh, eee 


* | 


Sb fares à trtitor to an 2 crown; 2 
While death fits threatening in his prince's frown, 
His heart's diſmay'd; and now his fears command, 
To change his native for à diſtant land :' © 
Swift orders fly, the king's ſevere decree” | 
Stands. in the channel, and locks up the ſea; 
The port he ſeeks, obedient to her lord, 
Hurls back the rebel to his lifted ſword. £35 4 

But why this idle toil to paint that day? 
This time elaborately thrown” away? © 
Words all in vain pant after the diſtreſs, ' © 
The height of eloquence would make it leſs; . 
Heavens! how the good man trembles 


A ſure; a fix d, inexora dle doom 

Ambitioſi Twell, and; thy proud fails to ſhow, 
Take all the winds that vanity can blow : 
Wealth on a golden mountain blazing ſtand, 
And reach an India forth in either hand; ? 
Spread all thy purple cluſters, tempting vine; 


And thou, more dreaded foe, bright beavty, ſhine ; : | 


Shine all; in all your charms together riſe, 
That all, in all your charms, I may deſpiſe, 


.-, While I mount upward on a ſtrong deſire, 
Borne, like Elijah, in a car of fire. 


in hopes of glory to be quite involy'd 
To ſmile at death! to long to be een 25 
From our decays a pleaſure to receive ! | 


Oh joys unmix'd, and fathotnleſs delight! 
Thou, thou art all; nor find 1 in the whole 


Creation aught, but God and my on ſoul. 


For ever then my ſoul; thy God adore, 
Nor let the brute creatfon praiſe him more. 
Shall things i inanimate my conduct blame, 
And fluſh my eonſcious cheek with ſpreading — 


| They all for him purſue, or quit their end; 


The mounting flames their burning power ſuſpend; 


In ſolid heaps th* unfrozen billows ſtand, 


To reſt and ſilence awd by his command: 

Nay, the dire monſters that infeſt the flood, + 
By nature dreadſul, and athirſt for blood,” 
His will can calin; their ſavage tempers bind, f 


And turn to mild prot-Qors of mankind.” 


Did not the prophet this great truth maintain 
In the deep chambers of the gloomy main; 
When darkneſs round him all her horrors prend, 


And the loud ocean 'bellow'd o'er his head? *© 


When naw the thunder roars; the lightning flies, i 


And all the warring winds tumultuous riſe ; 
When now the foaming ſurges, toſt on high, 
Diſcloſe the ſands beneath, and touch the ſky ; 
When death draws near, the mariners aghaſt 
Look back with terror on their actions paſt; 
"Their courage ſickens into deep diſmay, | 
Their hearts, through fear Lg anguiſh, melt 
"away; | 


Nor tears, nor prayers, the tempeſt can ee . 


Now they devote their treaſure to the ſeas; 


Unload their ſhatter” d barque, though "richly | 


e 


' fraught, 


| And think ebene of life are cheaply bought 


i 


| 


They headlong plunge into the briny wave ;* 
Down he deſcends, and, bobming o'er his Mead, 
| The billows cloſe; 
© | (Hear, O'yejult? Attend; Je virtuous ler- 
' | And the bright paths af piety | 
| Lo! the great Ruler of the ALY from r 


| Covers his ſervant with his gracious Rand, 
| And bids tempeſtuobe nature fiſent tand! 
| Commands the peaceful waters to give 1 * 
And is there a Laſt Day? and muſt there * 


| 


And guiltleſs gaze, and round the fifanger" 


| Then takes poſſeſſion of the ſpacidus ſcat, ** 


1 


pong 'Ex yah begue, Gee a 12 


Nor gems nor gold cke hopes of life ea buy.” 
The trembling prophet then; ; thergſelves to ſav. 


he's number'd with the ad, 


purſue) ” : 5 F . 


Locks ſmiling dowh With a propiticuseye, 


— * 


8 


Or kindly fold him in à fofr embrace: 
He bridles in the monſters of the deep :- 
The bridled monſters awful diſtance L. + L * 
Forget their hunger, while they view A 
- But ſtill ariſe new e e Wc. 5 1 
Sends forth into the deep his ul w 2 
And calls the great levi 45 e 
Leviathan attends in all his ſfatce/roß 


Exults for joy, and, with a mighty boutid! — 8 
Makes the ſea ſhake, and heav'n and carth re- . 
IR Blackins the waters with the riß 
I And drives vaſt billows'to the diſtant Had. * 
As yawns an earthquake, when p. Hal * : 
| Struggles'for vent, and lays the centre dare, 


fand, 


The whal6 expands his jaws enormous fg; 


The prophet views the cavern {ARG — | 


Meafures his monſtrous teeth, ala deſcry'd; 
And rolls his wondering eyes from fide to det | 


And ſails ſecure within the dark retreat. $424 


| Now is he pleas'd'the northern blaſt to bear: T 
| And hangs on liquid mountains, void of fear, 

| Or falls immersy'd into the de 
Where:the dead ſilent waters never 4%, [in rh 


To the foundations of the hills | convey” d. 
Dwells in the ſhelving mpuntain's dres 
Where plummet never reach d, he draws hiobreach, 
And glides ſerenely through the paths of death. 
Two eg. days and nights fee, M 


grov 
Through a N of rocks aid ſands: he roves 
When the third morning with its level 1 
The mountains gilds, and pn the'billows' OR 
It ſees the king of waters riſe,” and p Pour Ay 


His ſacred gueſt i uninjur'd on the ore: 1 
A type of that great Heſſiag, which the 1 >) - 
| In her next labour ardently e yon — 250 fs 
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* ban bo oxiew N Sho coils 
. 


— . W Sil the ee Sl 
gods, they will de . 


- "Eat Mo from the duſt”: after ni ke 


Now man rails and Few His Ment bed, 


Where bs LORE NOR e A 


A ij 2 


ae Yo, out 
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Shakes off the ſluraber of ten thouſand years, | Turns 8 arch, nd bids the columns rite; 
And on the borders of new worlds appears. | we ated robin Nr yo | 
G e raſh, adventure coſt, The wrongs of time enabled to 

In wide eternity | dare be | With bars of adamant, and ribs of 


F the ſewain, or celebrate the hing. 

who, wo ins 29 porte-onkly's, 
| 4 my voice, and ſing to humor hind: 
1 fin r angels join, 
N r theme, their mp ogy mak 
Again e trumpet's intermittrd oun 5 
Rolls the wide circvit of creation round, 
An univerſab concourfe to prepare 5 

Of all that ever breath'd che vital air: | 
In ſome wide field. which active r 
Drive cities, foreſts, mountains, to the deep, 


The various W ableqtious to w_—_ call, 
Self. mov d, advance; the neck perhaps to meet 
The diſtant head, the diſtant legs che feet. 
Dreadful to view, ſee through the duſky ſky 
Fragments of bodies in confuſion fly, - 
To diſtant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deſerted he work p40 5 the frame. 
When. the bow” d to Rome's almighty 
Rome 55 to Pompey, and canfels'd. her lord. 
Yet one day loſt, this deity below 
Became the ſcorn and pity of his foe. 
His blood z traitor's ſacrifice was made, 
And ſmok'd indignant on a.ruffian's blade. 
No trumpet's ſound, no gaſping army's yel 
Bid, with due horror, his great ſoul farewel 
Obſcure his fall! all welteriog in his gore, 
His trunk was caſt to periſh on the ſhore! 
While Julius frown'd the bloody menſter dead, 
t.the world ip his great rivals head. 
This ſever d head and trunk ſhall join once more, 
u 
The 505 's found each fragrant mote Mall hear, 
Or fix'd in earth, or if afloat in air, 
Obey the fignal waſted in the wind, 
And not one flecpivg atom lag behind. 
. So r f e 
n airy rings an ers p 
And, gen citcling on a e 
RY thus renew'd, hen conſcious foul, _ 
Oe. has ich Ba perhaps been fluttering near the pole, 
burning planets wondering Rray'd, 
| 87 — o'er where her 2 N was laid: 
— will" for, her 
d or 1 8 
ſoul, returning with a hr appoint tir 
ow weds for ever her immortal = SO | 
Life, which ran down before, ſo =; is is wound, 
rings maintain an enerlalt 1 
Thas af a.frail model of the w work de | 
- Firſt takes a co — mind, = 
Before the ſtr ; 


» -- . 


The muſe is wont in narrow bounds to fing, 74 


| Of riſing kings 


And bleſs the 


realms now riſe between, and oceans roar. | 


That ancient; ſacred, and itlyſtripys & dome, 
| Where ſoon or late fair Albion's heroes come, 


| From 


That folemn- manſion of the royal dead. 
| Where paſſing loves o'er fleeping manarch's tread, 
| Now popylous 9'erflows : 
fll all ch extended ſpace: 
A life well ſpent, not the victorious word, 
| Awards the crown, and ſtyles the greater ek 
Nor monuments alone; and burial- earth, 
LO with man to this his ſecond birth ; 
t where gay palaces in pompggiſe, 
And gilded threatres invade the Kies, | 
Nations ſhall wake, whoſe unreſpeRed a 
Support the pride of their luxurious ſons. 
The moſt magnificent and coſtly dome 
ls but an upper chamber to a tomb, 
| No ſpot on m__ * has ſupply d a grave, 
| And human ſkulls the ſpacious ocean pave. 
| All's full 5 and, at this dFeadful turn, 5 
The ſwarm ſhall iſſue, and the hive ſhall burn. 
Not all at once, nor in like manner, riſe : 
Some lift with pain their flow unwilling eyes; 
Shrink backward from the terror of the light, 
ve, and call for laſting might, 


| Others, whoſe long-atrempted virtue ſtood 


| Fix'd as a rock, and broke the ruſhing flood, 


Whoſe firm refolve nor beauty could melt dann, 
Nor raging tyrants from their poſture frown; 

| Such, in this day of horrors, ſhall be ſeen 

To face the thynders with a godlike mien; 


The planets drop, their thoughts are fiz'd above ; | 


The centre ſhakes, their hearts diſdain to move : 
An carth diſſolving, and a heaven thrown wide, 
A yawniag gulf, and fiends on every ſide, 
Serene they view, impatient of dela, 
And bleſs the dawn of — ng > 


gives place, 
Here E file, there beapty hides ber her face. 
| Chriſtians, and Jaws, and Turks, r 


Some who, perhaps, by — — * 
With zeal for their diſtin perfuaſions ür d. 
In mutual friend{kip their long lumber break, 
And hand in hand their Saris loye partake. 
But none are ffuſh d with brighter joy, n 
With juſter confidence, enjoy the ſterm, 
Than thoſe whoſe pious vnconſin d 
As made them public of mankind. 
i hes illuſtrious rank, Fw fhjning light 
th ſuch diftingaiſh'd glory fills my ght? 
Head down, my grateful muſe, that homage ſhow 
Which to ſuch worthies thou art proud to owe. 


times diſpenſe your beams; 


10 — 


Corpus Gz, and Al. 


1 Abbey. 
+ Founders 25 Neo- College, 


Sauer is Oxford ; of all which the author 10g; a mem. 


a 
And marbie ee 1 


and courts, though grest, or viſe, or 
| To feed the worm, and movlder into duſt; (juſt, 


Wickham! Fox! Chichley hail, 5 — names, 
|| Who to far diffant 


& eggs £9 2% hf 7 Nasr why 
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firſt preſum d to N 


% 


9 8 eee — 8 * 


And no you rile, gte 


ally to drink the zays 
' Indul Oh, h 
Indulgent Gad! Q = 


His opl.to. dye returns. 


For bounty ſo profuſe to human 
Thy woudrops gift of an. exerpal gr 
Shall I, who ſame few years ago was leſs 


Than worm, or "MN or 


Was nothing; 7 L live, ; a. 


And every ſtar ſh 
When earth's no —— 


And through the radiant 


Or, as before the thipne af 


. 


„ 


expire? 
Hh ſurvive above, 
les of 1 aw] move? 


See new worlds rolling from 7 7 ſpacions hand, 
Where our adventures ſhall pe 4 4 taught, 


As we now tell haw Michael ſung or fought ; 

All that has, being in full 2 p_ e 
the depths of de dib. 

But oh heſort this bliſsful ſtate, before 


And celebrate 


Th' aſpiring ſoul this e Height cart ſoar, 


The Tudge, deſc * 
— — 


This mighty ſcene I next — to draw : 
Attend, great Anna, with religious awe, 
Expect not bere the known ſucceſsful arts 


from afar, 


'd.to the bar. 


To win attention, and command « Our hearts: 
ſiction, he far away; let no machine 
ſcending. bere, no fabled God, be ſeen; 


Behold the God af Ca, indeed deſcend, 
And wor ids unnumber d his 3 proved l 


.Lo! the wide theatre, w. e ample ſpace 
Muſt entertain the whole of. ſuman race, | 
At heaven's all-poyerſvl edif js prepar 21 


And fenc' d around wit 


an immortal guar, 


| Tribes, provinces, dominions, worlds, o'erflow 


The mighty plain, 


and deluge all, low : . 


And every age and nation along; . 
Nimrod aud Bourbon, mingle the * 
Adam ſalutes bis, you frogs ſon; no 


Of all thoſe ages Wh 
How empry learni 


perils Ry. 


yain, vor 


But. as it mende the life, — 
What volumes have been ſw ts tie bee 


ſpent, Aa 
To fx a hero's birth day or | 
What; any wool it gow. yield, what nd raiſe, 


To ſee the glorions, race 
To greet, thoſe worthyes, 


aſtrious on record b A. * 


Me 2 days; 


ho perhaps hay ood 


Alas! a nearer. care your ſoul demands. 3 
Cæſar unnoted in yqur pre fence ltznge. 
How yaſt the Fconconrle ! not in "ol 


The waves that break. o 


1 


Thoſe overwhelming armies, whoſe c 


Suid 20 to one empire, fall, 


dawn 
Rous'd the broad fron 


Sreat Kernen world 1 . proud Canuæ Tao 


Where vg al ght 


n the r 2 
(pangled, ra on 


13 


t, and call d th battle on: 


vitorious Rome to y 


Tax £484 þ4AY, _ 
| id bf: IS. AS „ „1 


For Fart ker wie 
es 


8 155 now the crin o rr gals 


1 Where heavel's gf at Sovereign ereign . \ 


of light, 
Whence a tate He 
Shot EO 79 eber E f „ 
| Creats, ſupports; "confounds! 145 and placty 
'| Matter, N and fortune, | lift, ere * 
Wait humbly at a 1 1 he 7-1-0 22 
I And move te uq r 
| Whence he 1 nt rr cn era\ | 
At random on this air. 7 pended . 2 9 


The bubble breaks, i & 


| Night ſhades the lem ar 


fe rear la . break Cond . he dere d gol aps 


ortal B 
ey all are here, 


Their raillions ph e 
3 4 
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Fad bi hell chroag! 

Wunde er t ion 1 Wer £ of caithe 

Welk with 92 10 1 5 at thy bed 
oſe valout᷑ 1  fuccel word, ry 

Web realm E 3 hon lors Bw {fo 3: Y 

Who, on the tri thing . 
The ikies, he re 1425 is al 1 
Dare not to lift 8 2 Fu | 


How art thou oft. ae ca 
A ſudden 


far e. d far qbove ; 12 


e 


(Speck of creation) i if he pour 5h one | Ea 


. Thence iſſuing has but mo 6 1 _ - _ 
Suſtains gt ſue! « rating dl he Fs . wy * 
1 ſee, on an  cmpyraal Aying thronhe pats | 23 
Subli Heaven s ay dr en, * 


Crown'd with that m Weil, I 
And the bed wh e down harl'd.. 2:2 
Virtuc, daminion, praiſe, e © 
Support the train of their . Fringe. 
A zone, beyond the thought 'of angels b. 
Around him, like the 2 TEE, 


And in his check the  purpl 
Where'er ſerene. : 8057 opitio 
Or'we exped, or radi 
But if reſentinetit agent [Fang 1215 am 
The Eden kindles, and the world's in ate: 
On one hand, Knowledge ſhines in purelt li | 
On one, e hed of Jultice, erte bright. . __ 
Now bend the kn 8 reſent. the ed; _ 
4 


b Now tell the ſco 104 ble : 3 
glorious tt —— Be 2 ve T „ . 
_ _ -..  fource Meh 


or ts een il fs lis gonrſe; 
Lond thunders found! him * and h 

Th' angelic hot is rang'd in bright 42 
Some touch the ſiting, Tonne rie the (61 
And mingling v woices in rich « 97 ol ny 5 | 
Voices ſeraphie; Pen with füch 4 ry 


Trium ing of Glory !* 868 TIM 


What a upendobs turn 0 fate bd ads 
O! whither art thou rais* net oo e 


and inyigence of. his ra aka | 


jth helpleſs, unaccounted, gueſt, - 

but a ſecond to the fodder d Beall? ? 
How chang*d from bim, who meekly proſtrate laid, 
Vouchſaf 4 to waſh the feet himſelf had made? 
From Bim who was betray” d, forſook, deny'd, 
Wept, e pray 'd, bled, thirſted, groan'd, 
5 and d 
Hung piere'd ang bare, inſulted by the 655 [low ? 


All heaven in tears e earth unconcern'd be- 


us 


And was't enough to hid the ſun retire ? 


Why did not nature at thy groan expire?  — 


I ſee, I hear, I feel, the pangs divine; 
The world is vaniſh d—I am wholly thine. | 
Miſtaken Caiaphas Ah ! which blaſphem'd; 
Thou, or thy priſoner * which ſhall be condemn'd ? 
Well might'ſt thou rend thy garments, well ex- 
* claim; ; 

Deep? are the horrors of eternal flame! 

But God is good: 'Tis wond'rous all! Ev'n he 


Thou gav'ſt to death, ſhame, torture, dy'd for thee. 


Now the deſcending triumph ſtops its light, 
From earth full twice a planetary height. 
There all the clouds condens' d,two columns raiſe, 
Diſtin& with orient veins and golden blaze. 
One fix'd on earth, and one in fea, and round 
Its ample foot the ſwelling billows ſound.. 
Theſe an immeaſurable arch ſupport, 
The grand tripunal of this awful court. 
Sheets of bright azure, from the pureſt ſky, 
Stream from the cryſtal arch, and round the co- 

Jumns fly. 


| Death, wrapt in chains, low at the baſis lies, 


| And on'the point of his own arrow dies. 


Here high enthron'd th' Eternal Judge is plac 8. 


With all the grandeur of his godhead grac'd; 


1 


Unfurls the Chriſtian flag, which waving flies, 


Stars on his robes in beauteous order meet, 
And the fun burns beneath his aw ful feet. 
Now an archangel eminently bright, 

From off his ſilver ſtaff of wond'rous height, 


And ſhuts and opens more than half the ſxies: 
The croſs ſo ſtrong a red, it ſheds a ſtain, 


Whete'er it floats, on earth, in air, or main; 


Fluſties the hill, and ſets on fire the wood, 
And turns the deep-dy'd ocean into blood. : 
Oh, formidable glory ! dreadful bright! 


Refulgent torture to the guilty ſight. 


Ah turn! unwary muſe, nor date reveal 
hat horrid thoughts with the polluted dwell. 
5 (not to make the ſan ſhrink in his beam) 
Dare not affirm, they wiſh it all a dream; 


' With, or their ſouls may with their limbs decay, 


L. 


Or God be ſpoil'd of his, eternal ſway. 
ut rather, if thou know'ſt the means, unfold 


Ho they with tranſport might the ſcene behold. 


ah how! but by repentance, by, a mind 
© Quick, and ſevere. its own offence to find ? 


By tears, and groans, and never-ceaſing care, 
And all the pious violence of prayer? 


Thus then, with fervency till now unknown, 
I caft my heart before th' eternal throne, 
In this great temple, which the ſxies ſurround, 
homage to its Lord, a narrow bound. 
«-O-thou ! lag balance. does the mountains 
& 6 Wei 


Me will the wild tumultuous ſeas obey, 


_ 84 
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T hams Whoſe breath can turn Gals werf es te | 


« flame, 
„That flame to tempeſt, and that e 
« Earth's meaneſt ſon, all trembling, proſtrate falls, 
« And on the boundleſs of thy goodneſs calls, 
„Oh! give the winds all paſt offence to 22 
To ſcatter wide, or bury in the deep: 
« Thy power, my weakneſs, may l ever ſee, - 
« And wholly dedicate my ſoul to thee : \ 
Reign d o'er my will; my paſſions ebb and flow 
« At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
« If anger boil, let anger be my praiſe, 
« And lin the graceful indignation raiſe. 
« My love be warm to ſuccour the diftreſs'd, 
E And lift the burden'from the ſoul oppreſt d. " 
“Oh, may my underſtanding ever rede 
« This glorious volume, which thy wiſdom wake 1 
© Who decks the maiden ſpring with flowery pride? 
« Who calls forth ſummer, like a ſparkling bride ? 
« Who joys the mother autumn's bed to crown 
«& And bids old winter lay her honours down: 
Not the great Ottoman, or greater Czar, 
Not. Europe's abitreſs of peace and war. 
« May ſea and land, and earth and heaven be join'd, | 
To bring th' Eternal Author to my mind! 
« When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
« May thoughts of thy dread vengeance ſhake my 
ſoul! | 
When carth's in bloom, or planets proudly ſhine, - 
« Adore, my heart, the Majeſty Divine / 
Through every ſcene of life, or peace, or war, 
« Plenty, or want, thy glory be my care 
« Shine we in arms? or ſing beneath our vine? 
* Thine is the vintage, and the conqueſt thine : 
Thy pleaſure points the ſhaft, and bends the bow; 
The cluſter blafts, or bids it brightly glow : 
< 'Tis thou that lead'ſt our powerful armies forth, 
And giv'ſt great Anne - ſceptre o'er the north. 
« Grant I may ever, at the morning-ray, 


| | © Open with. prayer the confecrated day; 


Tune thy great praiſe, and bid my ſoul ariſe, 

« Arid with the mounting ſun afcend the ſkies: 

« As that advances, let my zeal improve, 

« And glow with ardour of conſummate love: 

1% Nor ceaſc at eve, but with the Tetting ſun 

« My endleſs worſhip ſhall be ſtill begun. 
And, oh! permit the gloom of ſolemn night 

4 T's feared thought may ſorcibly invite. 

When this world's mut, and awful planets riſe, 


| © Call on our minds, and raiſe than to the ſkies; 


| * Compoſe our ſouls with a leſs dazzling fight, 
And ſhow all nature in a milder light; 
Ho every boiſterous thought in calms ſubſides ! 
How the {mooth'd ſpirit into goodneſs glides ! ; 
O how divine! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of ih Lord of Day; 
“His court admire, or for his favour ſue, 
Or leagues of friendſhip with bis ſaints renew; 
<« Pleas'd to look down, and ſee the wgrld aſleep, 
« While 1 long vigils to its founder keep? | 
Canſt thou not ſhake the centre? Oh! controul 
© Subdue by force; the rebel in my ſoul: :: 
„Thou, who canſt ſtill the raging of the Rood, . 
« Reſtrain the various tumults of my elt 
Teach me with equal firmneſs to lultain 
5 n pleaſure, 11 aſſaulting ns 


— 


A 


era 
22 And rival axigels | in 


1 


0 may e eee Fl 
And Lieb ſtrong faith foment the holy fire! ! 
« Stretch out my ſoul in hope, and the prize, 
© Which in eternity's deep boſom lies! 
« At the great day of recompence behold, 

'& Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! # 
Then wafted upward to the bliſsful ſeat, 
From age to age, my grateful ſong repeat? 

« My light, my life, m my Saviour 
praiſe of thee.” * | . 


y BOOK ut. 


ee Ee a in 11058 . affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cel 
« eee am n operoſa laboret. 

; Ono. Mar. 
Tur book unfolding; ths reſplendent <A 
Of ſaints and roar ; the tremendous fate 
Of guilty fouls; the gloomy realms of woe; 
Ard all the horrors of the world below; 
1 next preſume to ſing: What yet remains 
- Demands my laſt; but moſt exalted ſtrains. 
And let the muſe or now affect the ky, 


Or in inglorious ſhades for ever lie. 


She kindles, ſhe's inflam'd ſo near the peaks go 

She mounts, ſhe, gains upon the ſtarry pole; 

The world grows lefs as ſhe purſues her flight, 

And the ſan darkens to her diſtant fight. 

Heaven opening, all its facred pomp diſplays, 

Aud overwhelms her with the ruſhing blaze! 

The triumph rings! archangels ſhout around! 

And echoing nature lengthens out the ſound ! 
Ten thouſand trumpets nov at once advance; 
ow deepeſt filence lulls the vaſt expanſe : - 
deep the ſilence, and fo ſtrong the blaſt, 

As nature dy'd, when ſhe had groan'd her 1d. - 

Nor man, nor angel, moves; the Judge on high 

Looks round, and with his glory fills the fy : 

'Then on the fatal book his hand he lays,  _ 

Which high to view ſapporting ſeraphs raiſe; 

In ſolemn form the rituals are prepar d, ; 

The ſeal is broken, and a groan is heard. 

And thou, my ſoul, (oh fall to ſudden prayer, 

Arid let the thought fink deep * ſhale thou be 

there? 
See on the left (far by the great command 

The throng divided falls on either. hand ;) 

How weak, how pale, how haggard, how obſcene, 

What more than death in every face and mien? 

With what diſtreſs, and glarings of affrighe, + 

They fhock the heart, and turn away the ** 

In gloomy orbs their trembling eye- balls 

And tell thi horrid ſecrets of the ſoul. 

Each geſture mourns, each look is black with care, 

And every groan is loaden with deſpair. 

Reader, if guilty, ſpare the muſe, and find 

A truer-image pictur'd in thy mind. 


Shouldſt thou behold thy brother, father; wife, 
And all the ſoft companions of thy life, 

Whoſe blended intereſts levell'd at one aim, 
Whoſe mix'd deſires ſent up one common flame, 
Divided far; thy wretched ſelf alone 

| Caſt on he We nnn nt 


| Flung back in time an 


| | Leſt ſtill ſome intervening chance ſhou © 
Leap forth at once, and ſnatch. the —5 prize] ; 


2 
* 


. ru Laer Ax. 
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more day to ye? 
ur, a — 
To graſp with eagerneſs the means Ar ir 


| For one- more tial, 


I Contend for mercy with a pious rage. 
| And in that moment to redeem an 2 25 


| Drive back the: tide, ſuſpend a ſtorm in air, cut g 
Arreſt the ſun; but {till of this deſpair. r 
Mark, on the right, how: amiable: a grace! 


| | Their Maker's image freſh'in-every face x OE. 
| What purple bloom my: raviſh'd foul ad mirs, 


And their eyes ſparkling with immortal. 2 Ly 
Triumphant beauty! charms that riſe above 


| This world, and in bleſt, angels kin/lle love: 


To the Great Judge with holy pride they — 


Its flaſh ſuſtain, againſt ita terror ape ag 
And on che dread tribunal fix their ey 


| Ä — 5 gn i F 
ob the tranſcendent glory of the ju!!! 


Yet ſtill} ſome thin remains; of fear and doubt, 5 

Th' infected brightneſs of — Joy — 
Thus the chaſte bri 

draws-nigh, - 1 

Beholds his blefling with a cembling eie, 4 a 7 

Feels doubtful paſſions throb in every dein, 

And in his cheehs are mingled joy and pain, 4 * 


Inflame his woe, by bringing it ſo. late. 
And ſtab him in the criſis of his fate. 

Since Adam's family, from firſt to la, ., 
Now into one diſtinct ſurvey is caſt; 


3 


Devote yourſelves to fame, and think her fair 
Look round, and ſeck the lights of human race, 


Who founded ſets; crowns conquer d, drrefign'd; | 
Gave names to nations; or fam d empiresjoin'd ; 
Whd rais'd the vale, and laid;the mountain low.z _ 
And tau ghe obedient rivers where to flows +» 
Who-with vaſt flcets, as with a mighty chain, 
Could bind the madneſs of the roaring main: 

| All loſt ? all undiſtinguiſnd? no- where found? 
How will this truth in Bourbon's palace ſound ? 


high ith 
Whether his vs Hogs favour'd, or annoy'd, . 


Continued, alter'd, threaten d, or deſtroy'd.;-: 
Southern or eaſtern ſceptre downward. hurt % 


| Gave north or weſt dominion o'er the world ; 
| The point of time, for which the world wes buile, 


For which the blood of God himſelf was ſpilt, 
That dreadful moment is arriv'd---. - a 
Aloſt, the ſeats of bliſs their pomp diſplay | 


| Brighter than brightneſs, this diftipguiſh' d days 


Leſs glorious; when of old th' eternal Soon 
From realms of night return'd with oh NY | 


ant rode, 4 
And ſhouting. od bail'd the vides: Gad. i - 
Horrors, beneath, darkneſs in darkneſs, hell 


. 
8 * e — 


And dare behold th' Almighty's anger 1 5 of | 


te. prief a 


* 8 
Look round, vain-glotious muſe, and 0 bos ab : 


Whoſe ſhining acts time's brighteſt annals grace; 


That hour, on which th! e . 0 


Through heaven's high gates, when he: 3 . 


Of belt 1 torments 3 . | 
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* Afurnace formidable, deep, and wide, 
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4 But 


* Ah 


„ Che reach of time, 


O'er-boiling with a mad ſulphureous tide, 
Expands its jaws, moſt dreadful toſurvey, 
And roars outrageous for the deſtin d prey. 
The ſons of light ſcarce unappall'd.loak down, 
And nearer. preſs heayen's everlaſting throne. 
Buch is the ſcene; and one ſhort mament's ſpace 
Eoncludes the hopes and fears of human race. 
Proceed who dares -I tremble as I write ; 
The whole creation ſwims befaure my ſight: 

I ſee, I ſee, the Judge s frowning brow; 

Say not, zs diſtant; Ichehold it now ; 

I faint, my tardy blood fargets to flow, 


My foul recoils at the ſtupendous woe; 


That woe, thoſe pangs, aich (ram the guilty 


It theſe, or words like theſe. Ahall-be expraſt. 
6 Who hurſt the barriers of my peaceful grave? 
! cruel death, that would no longer ſaye, 
Ame een that narrow dark abede, 
4 And caſt me out into the wrath.of Gd ;; 
es Where . Toaring flame, the rattling - 


| chain, 
* 5 | 
Our only ſong; black fic.'s malignant light, 

« The cole refreſhment of the blaſted fight. 

= Muſt all thoſe powers, heaven gave me. to ſupply 
a My ſoul with pleaſure, and bring in my joy, 

« Riſe up in arms againſt me, join the foc, 

A Senſe, reaſon, memory, increaſc my woe ? 


« And ſhall my voice, ordain d an hymns todwell, 


00 Corrupt to groans, and:blow the r. res of hell? 
1 Oh! muſt I look with terror on my gain, 
« And with exiflence.only meaſure ain f 
© What! no reprieve, no lealt indulgence given, 
No beam of: hope, from any point of heaven! 
: Merey ! art thou dead above? 
1s love excinguiſh'd i in the ſource of love? 

& Bold that I am, did h 

% hell? 

0 Th' expiring Lord of life my ranſom ſeal? 


Have I not been induſtrious to provoke? 


« From his embraces obſtinately hrokæ ? 


Puiſued, and panted for his mortal hate, 


*Earuꝰ d my deſtruction, labour d out my fate ? 
„And dare I on extinguiſh'd love exclaima ? 


Take, take full vengeauce, rouſe che ilackening 


« flame; 
« Juſt is my lot—bat oh! muſt it tranſcend 
a diſtant end? 
* With dreadful growth ſhoot for ward, and ariſe, 
„Where thought can't follow, and bald fancy 
« dies! (ſound? 


cx NEVER! Jef falls the ſoul at that dread | 


* Down an abyſs how dark, and how, proſo id? 
* Down, down, (1 {till am falling, borrjd pain!) 
„Ten thouſand thouſand fathoms itil remain; 


My plunge but ſtill begun—And this for fio! 


* Could I offend, if I had never been, 


But till increas' the ſanſeleſs happy. Maſa, 
„ Plow d in the ſtream, or, ſhiver'd-in the grafs ? 


« Father of mercics : why from ſilent earth 
* Didft thou awake, and curſe me into birth, 
« Tear me from quiet, raviſh me from . 


And make a thapkleſs 8 of thy light? 


s, 


Uoop down to 


— 7; 
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12 « Ap Mc an 6 wn chm by; 
| es, „ AWA 
| © As our dire En gver Ne. 


„ And animate a. Chew 
« The beaſts are! 15 Ne come ee 
4 * Short watch op earth wand my 4p to geey. 


aol 


© Our conſtitution too for ever young. 
« Curs'd with returns of vigour, ſtill the ſame 


| « Powerful to bear, ang ſatigfy the flame: 


Still to be caught, and till to be purſued ! 
To periſh ſtil, and ſill to be renew dl! 


„ And this, ry Help / my G,. at thy decree· | 


Nature is chang d, and S ſhould fuccour me. - 


* And canſt chou then look down from perfect 


* dark qronkdes in hotter , 


% And from its courſe turn 
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And ige me plunging in the. a0 
„Calling thes jw a ſen 12 


Or pouring blaſphemies . N OE. 
With mortals, anguiſh w 2 Tas 
And hy my pangs ane 


Contract not hy great ye age to my woe 
p Ap. 


2 


ww 


In me Almighty wrath is 

Call back thy thun goed pho held b 10 thy cages 
„% Nor with aipeck ol wretche dneſs.cngage 
Forget me quite; nor ,ſtpap 2 to > blame; 
Fut ple me in. the greatneſs of thy name. 
* Thauart Al dave, all, ag, pp 
„And ſhall I make.thaſe gloxies ceaſe to ſhine? 
* Shall ſunful man grow great by his offence, 

Ommnipotence? | 
ra, grepe Gn, en 
oft ao requ 

lives — , 


Forhid it! and oh. 
„ This pne, this, lender, 2 
* When d have wept a thouſand 


| * When.zorment is grown. weary of its prey, 


„When I have rav d. th n | 
« Ten . al — 9 — N Mo nee 
Deep anguiſh! hut t to 5 "hate ; 3uths Chapt fwd 
Bound tp, the bottom urning, pol, 
Though loth, and ever loud 5 
He's juſtly doom'd to pour eternal gtoaus: 
Enelus d with harrors, lin d with pain, FA 
Rolling in vengeance, ſruggli with bis chain: 
To talk F e g een # 
5 
s, to yrithe, o pan is * 
Aale e lee enged God. 
r £ iumph moye, 
To take Meth. ion of che hog e3 


Satan's. accurs d deſertion. to 
And fill the ea 7 ä 


Again to kindle ing ray 

3 new zn 00 
To erop the roſc3.of immortz l. youth 

And drink the founta . e hs 
To ſwim in ſeas of h Arike 

And lit. the voice — qo 2 2 


To loſe eternity in grateſyl lays, 


l Heaven aps. circumference with praiſe. 


>2Ogr todd groruy> >> > UM S 
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| Which s there, and mightier Atlas, fell 


THE: 1.487 pax. 


But 1 the wondrous height in vain, 
And leave d the too loſty ſtrain : 
r Kl NTT. 
My ſtren 7 er I deſcend, 

And choo theme, 
—— — 4 werlds, i in flame. 
"The we iod, the great hour, is come, 
ln her approaching doom X 
Loud per of thunder give nas, AC . 
Heaven's terrors in array ſurround 4 
Sharp lightnings with the meteors — ** 
And, darted downward, ſet the world on fire; 
Black riſing clouds the thicken'd ether choke, 
And ſpiry flames dart through the * ſmoke, 
With keen vibrations cut the ſullen nig 
And firike the darken'd fry with dreadful I 
F fre, 


Angels drive on the wind" s impetuous courſ 

T' enrage the : It ſpreads, it ſoars on bigh, 
Swells in the and billow illows the fey : 
Here winding pyramids of fire aſcend, 

Cities and deſarts in one ruin hlend; 


Here blazing volumes waſted, overwhelm: 

The ſpacions face of a far diſtant m_ 

There, undermin'd, down rufh eterna I hills, - 

The neighbouring vales the vaſt deftruGion fills, 

Hear'ſt thou that dreadfal crack ? that ſound 
which broke 

Like peals of thunder, and the centre ſhook ? 

What wonders muſt that groap of nature tell! 


ſeem'd above the reach of fate to and, 


Prog 


O'er ſhelter'd copntries its diffuſive ſhade. - 
Show me that celebrated ſpot, where all 

The various rulers of the ſever d ball i 

Have humbly ſought wealth, honour, and redreſs, 

That land which heaven ſeem'd diligept to bleſs, 

Once call'd Britannia: Can her glories. end? 

And can't ſurrounding ſeas her realms defend? 

Alas! in flames beho ſurrounding ſeas! 

Like oil, their waters but augment the blaze. 


—_ —— —ê 


Some angel, ſay where ran 1 Aſia's boynd? | 1 | 


Or where with fruits was fair Europa crown d? 
Where 2 walte Se Where did W 


ken N. eſe mingle kingdoms w gm, 
in , their 
And all wp one nk 4 


fe 


An earth 


f Pay thyſelt homage with u trembling 
| What an 


breaſt, 
I And gaze, and wander there, x riß d gueſt; - 
| Gaze on thoſ treaſures 


Here, ſprings of endleſs joy are 
| Thee Bae 


God, 
Who, to light thee to pleaſaires, 


And now whateer or Fins, as walks, or 
Inhabitants of ſea,-or earth, or ſkies; 


All on whom Adam's wiſdom fix'd a name, 
All plunge, and in the flame. 


fire, . 
| — — ; 


The fan, the moon, the ben all mole : 
All, all is leſt; no monument, no Sign, 


non. wil rd the uy machine. 
2 on 

So ſparks that ſcatter from che kindling bre 
The devaſtations of one dreadſul hour N 
The great Creator's ſix days work devour. 

A mighty, mi 

Has more to © nn 
Exalted in ſu 


Caſts down to. —— ſuch a vaſt expence. 
FEI nnb 
What ſtrange ſurpriſes through all nature ran ? 
For whom theſe revolutions, but for man ? 

For him, Omnipotence new meaſures takes, 
For him, through all eternity, awakes; L477 
Pours on him gifts ſufficient to ſupply 


| Hearca's lf, und jth foo lent ll the fp. 


Think aur de, 1 ru, Dow grout den 


heart; 

8 — God's _ 
not 's. 

E 


e hidden thou ſhalt find, 


beds through all the glories of thy mind. : 
ION ; %s 


E 7 


Of perfect know 
Foretels a noon 


pleaſures, lung on 


Yon radiant orb, proud regent of the ſky 5. 
That ſervice done, — ae won 75 | 
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n THE WORKS OF YDURG: 


if 


THE FORCE OF RELIGION ; OR, VANQUISHED LOVE. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


r Gratior et pulcho veniens in corpore virtus.” 


VI ke. K 


BOOK I. 


_ ada 8 ardentia lumina tollens, - 
Lumina; nam teneras arcebant vincula pal- 


Vins. R 


Frok tolty 1 from Aste that foar'd on 
high, 

Ard open d wondrous ſcenes above the ſky, 

My muſe deſcend : indulge my fond deſire; 

With ſofter thoughts my melting ſoul inſpire, 


And ſmooth my numbers to a female's praiſe: 


A; partial world will liſten to my lays, 
While Anna reigns, and ſets a female name 
VUnrival'd in the glorious liſts of fame. 

Hear, ye fair daughters of this happy land. 
Whoſe radiant cyes the vanquifh'd world com- 
, mand, 

Fertue is beauty : but when charms of mind 

With elegance of outward form are join'd; 

When yout) makes ſuch bright objects till more 
bright, 

And "Fortune ſets the: fi in the ſtrongeſt light : 

*Tis all of heavea that we below may view, 

And all, but adoration, i is your due. 

Fam' 4 ſemale virtue did this iſle adorn, 

Ere Ormond, or her glorious queen was born: 
When now Maria's powerful arms prevail'd, 
And haughty Dudley's bold ambition fail'd, 
The beauteons daughter of great Suffolk's race, 
In blooming youth adorn'd with every grace; 
Who gain'd a crown by treaſon not her own, 
And innocently ſill'd another's throne; 

Hurl'd from the ſuramit of imperial ſtate, 
With equal mind ſuſtain'd the ſtroke of fate. 

But how will Guilford, her far dearer part, 
With manly reaſon fortify his heart ? 

At once ſhe longs, and is afraid to 4norw - 
Now ſwift ſhe moves, and now advances flow, 


«7,9 


To find her lord; and finding paſſes by, 


Silent with fear, nor dares ſhe meet his eye; 
| Left that unmaſk'd, in ſpeechleſs grief, diſcloſe 


The mournſul ſecret of his inward woes. 
Thus after ſickneſs doubtful of her face, 
The melancholy virgin ſhuns the glaſs. 
At length with troubled thought, but Jock 
© . ferene, 
And ſorrow ſoften'd by her heavenly mien, 
She claſps her lord, brave, beautiful, and young, 
While tender accents melt upon her tongue; 
Gentle and ſweet, as vernal zephyr blows, 
Fanving the lily or the blooming roſe. 
* WP not, my lord ; a crown indeed i 19 
0 
© What far outſhines a crown, we ſtill may boaſt; 
© A mind compos'd; a mind that can diſdain 
« A fruitleſs ſorrow for a loſs ſo vain. 2 
« Nothing is loſs that virtue can improve 
* To wealth eternal; and return above; 


| © Above, where no diſtinction ſhall be known 


« *'Twixt him whom TO have ſhaken from a 
« throne, 

& And him who baſking in the ſmiles of fate, 

« Shone forth in all the ſplendor of the great: * 

e Nor can | find the difference here below; 

« I lately was a queen; I ſtill am ſo, 


* While Guilford's wiſe: thee rather I obey, | 


« Than o'er mankind extend imperial ſway. 
« When we lie down in ſome obſcure retreat, 


| © Incens'd Maria may her rage forget; 


t And I to death my duty will improve, 

« And what you miſs in empire, add in love— 

„ Your god-like ſoul is open'd in your look, 

* And I have faintly your great meaning ſpoke. 

“ For this alone I'm pleas'd I wore the crown, 

« To find with what content we lay it down, 

Heroes may win, but tis a heavenly race | 

“ Can guit a throne with a becoming grace.” 
Thus ſpoke the faireſt of her ſex, and cheer 

Her drooping lord ; whoſe boding boſom fear d 


* 


*. 
wo 


2 


| A darker, doud of ills would burſt; and wy 


Severer vengeance on her guiltleſs head : } 
O favour, when thy mercy I implore 


| | © For one who never guilty ſceptre bore ! 


« *Tis thine to raiſe, and to depreſs is thine ; 


THE FORCE OF, RELIGION : OR, VANQUISHED LOVE. 


: « fl remember'd, in youth's giddy. heat, : 
And tumult of a court, a future ſtate; 


Tao Juſt, alas, the terrors which he felt! 1. ö 
For, lo! a guard. forgive him, if he melt 
How Tharp her pangs, when ſever'd from his ſide, 
The moſt ſincerely lov' d, and loving bride, 
Ip-ſpace- .confin'd, the muſe forbears to tell; 

Deep was her anguiſh, but ſhe bore it well. 

Hy pain was equal, but his virtue leſs; 

e thought in grief there could be no exceſs. 
Penſive he ſat, o'ercaſt with gloomy care, 

And often fondly claſp'd his abſent fair ; | 
Now ſilent wander'd through his rooms of ſtate, x 
And ſicken'd at their pomp, and tax'd his fate ; I: 
Which thus adorn'd, in all her ſhining Kore,” 

A ſplendid wretch, mag aificently poor. 5 ö 
Now on the bridal-bed his eyes were caſt, 
And anguiſh ſed on his enjoyments paſt ;*/ . 
Each recolleQed plesſure made him miert, e ee 
And every tranſport ſtabb' d him to the heart. 

That happy moon, which ſummon'd to delight, 
That moon which ſhone on his dear nuptial ng ; 
Which ſaw him fold her yet untaſted charms * 
(Deny'd to princes) in his longing arms; 

Now fees the trapſient bleſſing fleet away, 
Empire and love! the viſion of a day. | 

Thus, in the Britiſh clime, a ſummer-ftorm 
Wil} oft the ſmiling face of heaven deform 3 > 
The winds with violence at once deſcend, bend; 
Sweep flowers and fruits, and make the foreſ 
A ſudden winter, while the ſun is near, 
O'ercomes the ſeaſon and inverts tlie year. 

But whither4s the captive borne away, 
The beauteous captive, from the cheerful day 2 
The ſcene is chang'd indeed; before her eyes 
IIl-boding looks and unknown horrors riſe: 

For pomp and ſplendor, for her guard and crown, 

A gloomy dungeon, and a keeper's frown : 

Black thoughts each morn invade the lover 5 
breaſt, 

Each night, a ruffian locks the queen to rel. 

Ah mouryful change, if judg'd by vulgar minds 
But Suffolk's daughter its advantage finds. 
Religion's force divine is beſt diſplay-d 
In deep deſertion of all human aid: 

To ſuccour in extremes, is her delight, 

And cheer the heart, when terror ſtrikes the ſight. 
We, diſbelieving our own ſenſes, gaze, 

And wonder what a mortal's heart can raiſe 

To triumph o'er misfortune's, ſmile in grief, 
And comfort thoſe who come to bring relief: 
We gaze; and as we gaze, wealth, fame, decay, 
And all the world's vain glories fade away. 
Againſt her cares ſhe rais'd a dauntleſs mind, 
And with an ardent heart, but moſt relign d, 
Deep in the dreadful gloom with pious heat, 
Amid the ſilence of her dark retreat, 

Addreſs'd her God—* Almighty power divine! 


© With honour to light up the name unknown, 
* Or to put out the luſtre of a throne. 

« In my ſhort ſpan both fortunes I have prov'd, 

* And though with ill frail nature will be mov'd, 
„Ill bear it well: (O ſtrengthen me to bear) 


= 
x 


« And if my * may claim ay care; 


2 


'« Twas 1 receiv'd the crown; my lord is fee) | © 
« If it muſt fall, let vengeance fall on me. 


© Let him ſurvive, his country's name to cls 
And in a guilty land to ſpeak thy praiſe ! 


O may ch' indulgence of a'/ather*s love, 


In which the queen to her full wrath' 


“ Pour'd forth on me, be doubled from "AY 
« If. theſe are ſafe, I'll think my prayers ſucceed, 


« And bleTs' thy tender mexcies, whilſt I bleed.“ 


'Twas DN. the  mourgful eve before that day 
ve Ways 
Through rigid juſtice, ruſh'd into offence} * 
And drank in zeal' the blood of i innocence: 2555 
The ſun went down in clouds, and been ta 
© *” "mourn | * FSI 
The ſad neceſſity of his return WALES 
The hollow wind, and melancholy rain, 
Or did, or was imagin'd to complai: 
The tapers caſt an inauſpicious' light; 
Stars there were none, and doubly dark the night{ 
" Sweet innocence in chains can take her reſt; -- 


* 
* 


: Soft lumber gently creeping through her breaſt, . 


She ſinks; and in her fleep is re- enthron' d. 

Mock'd by a gaudy dream, and vainly crown 27 N 

She views her fleets and armies, ſeas and rope 5 

And ſtretches wide her ſhadow of command. 

With royal purple is her viſion hung; 

By phantom hoſts are ſhouts of conqueſts rung; 

Low at her feet the ſuppliant rival lies; 

Our priſoner mourns her fate, and bids her riſe. 
Now. level beams upon the waters play'd, 


| Glanc'd on the hills, and weſtward caſt the ſhade; 


The buſy trades in cities had began 

To found, and'ſpeak the painful life of man. 
In tyrants breaſts the thoughts of vengeance rouſe, 
And the fond bridegroom turns him xo his ſpouſe. 


At this firſt birth of light, while morning breaks, 


Our ſpouſelefs bride, our: widow'd wife awakes; + 

Awakes, and Tmiles; nor night's impoſture blames; 

Her real pomps were little more than dreams; 

A ſhort-liv'd blaze, à lightning quickly o'er, 

That dy'd in birth, that ſhone, and was no more 2 

She turns her fide, and ſoon reſumes a ſtate * 

Of mind, well ſuited to her alter'd fate,” 

Serene, though ſerious; when dread tidings come 

(Ah wretched Gviltord !) of her inſtant doom. 

Sun, hide thy beams: in clouds as black as night 

Thy face involve; be guiltleſs of the ſight; - 

Or haſte more ſwiftly to the weſtern main; 

Nor let her blood the conſcious day- light ſtain ! 
Oh ! how ſevere ! to fall ſo new a bride, 

Yet bluſhing from the prieſt, in youthful pride; 

| When time had juſt matur'd each perfect grace, 

'And open'd all the wonders of her face! 

To leave her Guilford dead to all relief, 

Fond of his woe, and obſtinate in grief. 

Unhappy fair: whatever fancy drew, 

(Vain promis'd bleflings) vaniſh from her view; 

No train of cheerful days, endearing nights, 

No ſweet domeſtic joys, and chaſte delights; 

Pleaſures that bloſſom ev'n from doubts and fears; 


And bliſs and rapture riſing out of cares 7 


rv | THE WORK 
No little Guilford, with paternal grace, 
Lull'd on her knee, or ſmiling in Fer 5 3 
Who, when her deareft ſatber ſhall return, 
From pouring tears on her untimely urn, 
| ** comfort to his ſilver hairs i 
And fill her place in his indulgent heart : 
As where fruits fall, — an blofſoms ſmile, 
And the bleſt indian of his care beguile. 
In vain theſe various reaſons joint! preſs, | 
To blacken death, and heighten her d; eſs; 
She, through th' encircling terrors, darts ber fight 
To the bleſs'd regions of eternal light, 
And fills her ſoul with peace : to weeping friends 
Her father, and her lord, ſhe recommends ; 
Unmov'd herſelf: her foes her air ſurvey, 
And rage to ſet their malice thrown away. 
She ſoars ; now nought on earth detains her care 
But Guilford ; who fill ſtruggles for his ſhare. 
Still will his form importunately riſe, 
Clog and retard her tranſport to the ſkies ; 
As trembling flames now take a feeble flight, 
Now catch the brand with a returning light, 
Thus her ſoul onward from the ſeats above 
Falls fondly back, and kindles into love : 
At length ſhe conquers in the doubtful field ; 
That heaven ſhe ſeeks will be her Guilford's ſhield. 
Now death is welcome; his approach is flow; 
Tis tedious longer to expect the blow. | 
Oh! mortals, ſhort of ſight, who think the paſt 
O'erblown misfortune ſtill ſhall prove the laſt ; 
Alas ! misfortunes travel in a train, 
And oft in liſe form one perpetual chain; 
Fear buries fear, and ills on ills attend, 
Till life and ſorrow meet one common end. 
She thinks that ſhe has nought but death to fear, 
And death is conquer'd. Worſe than death is 
near : 
Her rigid trials are not yet complete; 
The news arrives of her great father's fate. 


She ſees his hoary head, all white with age, | 


A victim to th' offended monarch's rage. 
How great the mcrcy, had ſhe breath'd her laſt, 
Ere the dire ſentence on her father paſt ! 

A fonder parent nature never knew ; 
And as his age increas'd, his fondneſs grew. 
A parcnt's love ne'er better was beſtow'd; 
The pious daughter in her heart o'erflow'd. 
And can ſhe from all weakneſs ſtill refrain ? 
And ſtill the firmneſs of her ſoul maintain? 
Impoſlible ! a ſigh will force its way; 
One patient tear her mortal birth betray; 
She fighs and weeps ! but ſo ſhe weeps and ſighs, | 
As filent dews deſcend, and vapours riſe. 

Celeſtial patience ! how doſt thou defeat 
The fees proud menace, and clude his hate? 
While paſſion takes his part, betrays our peace; 
To death and torture ſwells each flight diſgrace z | 
By not oppoſing, thou doſt ills deſtroy, 
And wear thy conquer d ſorrows into joy. | 
| Now ſbe revolves within her anxious mind, 1 
What woe ſtill lingers in reſerve behind. 
Grieſs riſe on griefs, and ſhe can ſee no bound, 
While nature laſts, and can receive a wound. 
The ſword is drawn ; The queen to rage inclin'd, 
By mercy, nor by piety, conũn d. 


* 


1 


$ OY YOUNG. 

What merey can the zeal6t's heart affuaye, 
Whoſe vicky itſelf converts to rage ? age 
She thought, and ſigh d. And now the blood began 


To leave her beauteous cheek all cold and wan. 
New ſorrow dimm'd the luſtre of her eye, 


And on her cheek the fading roſes die. 

Alas! ſhould Guilford too—when now ſhe's brought 
To that dire view, that Precipice of thought, 
While there ſhe trembling s, hor Ko 


down, 
Nor can recede, till heaven's dectecs ate known ; 
Cure of all ills, till now her lord appears— 
But not to cheer her heart and dry her tears! 
Not now, as uſual, like the riſing day, 
To chaſe the ſhadows and the damps away : 
But, like a gloomy ſtorm at once to ſweep 
And plunge her to the bottom of the deep. 
Black were his robes, dejected was his air, 
His voice was frozen by his cold deſpair : 

Slow, like a ghoſt, he mov d with ſolemn pace; 
A dying paleneſs ſat upon his face. ER 
Back ſhe recoil'd, ſhe ſmote her lovely breaſt, 
Her eyes the anguiſh of her heart confeſs'd; 
Struck to the ſoul, ſhe ſtagger d with the wound, 

And ſunk, a breathleſs image, to the ground. 
Thus the fair lily, when the ſky's o'ercaſt, 
At firſt but ſhudders in the feeble blaſt; 
But when the winds and weighty rains deſcend, 
The fair and upright ſtem is forc'd to bend; 
Till broke at length, its ſnowy leaves are ſhed, 
And ftrew with dying ſweets their native bed. 


' BOOK l. 


Hic pietatis honos ? mn ae ICT” 


Hen Guilford claſps her, beautiful in death, 
And with a kiſs recalls her fleeting breath, 
To tapers thus, which by a blaſt expire, 
A lighted taper, touch'd, reſtores the flte: 
She rear d her ſwimming eye, and ſaw the light, 
And Guilford too, or ſhe had loath'd the ſight ; 
| Her Father's death ſhe bore, deſpis'd her own, 
But now ſhe muſt, ſhe will, have leave to groan : 
Ah! Guilford, ſhe began, aud would have ſpoké; 
But ſobs ruſh'd in, and every accent broke: 
Reaſon itſelf, as guſts of paſſion blew, 
Was rufled in the tempeſt, and withdrew. 

So the youth loſt his image in the well, 
When tears upon the yielding ſurface fell: 
The ſcatter d features ſlid into decay, 
And ſpreading circles drove his face away. 

To touch the ſoft affections, and controul 
The manly temper of the braveſt ſoul, 


The weeping fair: ſunk deep in ſoft deſire, 
Indulg'd his love, and nurs'd the raging flre ; 


Then tore himſelf away; eb, er wide, 


As fearing a relapſe of fonduels, cry” 
- 3 — 
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Wich ill diſfembled grief; © My life, forbear! 
he You wound your Guilford with each cruel teat ; 
« Did you nof chide o | ap ? Repreſs your own ; 
% Nor want compaſſion for yourſelf alone: » 
„Have you beheld, how, from the diſtant main, 
« The throtging waves roll on, a numerous train, 
« And foam, and bellow, till they reach the ſhore; 
« There bufft their rioily pride, and are no more; 
« Thus the ſucceflive flows of human face, 

« Chas'd by the coming, the preceding chaſe ; 


They ſound, and fwell, their haughty Beads they 


rear; > y 
« Then fall, and flatten, break, and diſappear. 
« Life is a forfeit we mult ſhortly pay; 
„ And where's the mighty lucre of a day? 
« Why ſhoutd you moufn fate? Tis moſt unkind; 
% Your oon you bore with an unſhaken mind: 
« And which, can you imagine; was the dart 
That drank moll blood, ſunk deepeſt in my heart? 
« I cannot live without you; and my doom 
I meet with joy, to ſhare one commoſi tomb.— 
« And are again your tears profuſely ſpilt! 
« Oh! then, niy Rindneſs blackens to my guilt ; 
4 It foils itfelf, if it recall your pain; 
« Life of my life, I beg you to fefrain! 
„ The load which fate impoſes, you increaſe ; 
„ And help Maria to deftfoy my peace.” 

But, oh! afainſt kiviſelf his labour turn'd; 
The more he tomfotted, the more ſhe mourn' d: 
Compaſſion fwells our grief ; Words ſoft and Kkitid 
But ſoothe out weakneſs, and diffolve the mind: 
Her ſorrow flow d in fredms; nor her's alone, 
While that he blam'd, ha yielded to his own. 
Where ate the ſmiles ſhe wore, when the, ſo late, 
Hail'd him great partner of. ih regal ſtate ; 
When orient gems around her temples blaz'd, 

And bending tations on the glory gaz'd? [treat, 

'Tis now the queen's command, they both re- 
go weep with dignity, and mourn in ſtate: 

The forms the decent miſery with Joy, 5 | 

And loads with pomp the wretch ſhe would deſtroy, 

A ſpacious hall is hung with black ; all light 

Shut tit, and h6on-day darken'd into night. 

Froni the miid-t6of 4 lamp depends di high, 

Like a dim creſcent in 4 clouded ſky : 

It ſheds a quivering melancholy gloom, 

Which only ſhows the darkneſs of the room, 

A ſhining ax is on the table laid 

A dreadful fight! and glitters through the ſhade. 
In this ſad ſcene the lovers are confin'd; 

A ſcene of terrofs, to a guilty mind! _ 

A ſcene that would have damp'd with riſing cares, 

And quite extinguiſh'd every love but theirs. 

What can they do? They fix their mournful eyes 

Then Guilford, thus abruptly ; © 1 deſpiſe 

u An empire loſt; I fling away the crown; 

Numbers have laid that bright deluſion down; 

F But whete's the Charles, or Diocleſian where, 

4 Could quit the blooming, wed ded, weeping fair? 


„ Oh! to Uwell eber on thy lip! to ft 


In full poſſeſſion of thy ſnowy hand 

4 And, through th' une louded cryſtal of thine eye, 
* The heavenly treaſures of the mind to ſpy: 
Till rapture reaſon happily deſtroys, 

;- And wy ſoul wanders through immortal joys! 


* 


4 


ts 
« Give me the world, and aſk me, Where's my 

_ « bliſs? | i ws 
« [ claſp'thee to my breaſt, and avſwer, i. 
« And ſhall the grave”—He groatis, and can ns 

more; . 

But all her charms in ſilence traces oer; 
Her lip, her cheek, and eye, to wonder wrought ; 
And, wondering, ſees, in ſad fre/aging thought, 
From that fair neck, that world of be 


And roll along the duſt, a ghaſtly ball! 


Oh! let thoſe fremble, who are greatly bleſs'd f 

> who, but . te could be thus diſtreſi d ł 
ome hither, all you y, all you great, 

From flowery 8 25 from rooms of ſtate ; 

Nor think I call, {rang pleaſures to deſtroy, 

But to refine, and to exalt your joy: 

Weep not; but, ſmiling, fix your ardent care 

On nobler titles than the brave or fair. 

Was ever ſuch a mournful, moving ſight ? 
See, if you can, by that dull, trembling light: 
Now they embrace; and, mix d with bitter woe, 
Like Iſis and her Thames, one ſtream they flow : 
Now they ſtart wide; fix d in benumbing care, 


They ſtiffen into ſtatues of deſpair : 


Now, tenderly ſevere, and fiercely kind, | 
They ruſh at once; they fling their cares behind, 
And claſp, as if to death; new vows repeat; 
And, quite wrapp'd up in love, forget their fate. 
A ſhort deluſion ! for the raging pain 
Returns; and their poor hearts muſt bleed again.” 

Meantime, the queen new cruelty decreed ; 
But, ill content that they ſhould only bleed, 
A prieſt is ſent ; who, with infidious art, 
Inſtills his poiſon into Suffolk's heart; 
And Guilford drank it: Hanging on the breaft, 
He from his childhood was with Rome poſſeſt, 
When now the miniſters of death draw ni 
And in her deareſt lor firſt muſt die, 
The ſubtle prieſt, who fong had watch'd to find 
The moſt unguarded paſſes of her mind; 
Beſpoke her thus; © Grieve not; tis in your 

power 

« Your lord to reſcue from this fatal hour.” 
Her boſom pants; ſhe draws her breath with pain; 
A ſudden horror thrills through every veinz; © 
Life ſeems ſuſpended, on his words intent; 
Ard her ſoul trembles for the great event. 

The prieſt proceeds: Embrace the faith of 

„Rome, : 


6 Ard wht your own, your lord's, and father's 


oom. 
Ye bleſſed ſpirits! now your e ſuſtain; 
The paſt Was eaſe ; now firft Pop” "ba — ES 
Muſt ſhe pronounce her father's death? muſt the 
Bid Guilford bleed ?—It muſt not, cannot, be. 
It'canget be: Hut tis the Chriſtian's praiſe, 
Above impeſlibilities to raiſe | 
The weakneſs of our nature; and deride 
Of vain philoſophy the boaſted pride, 
What though our feeble finews ſcarce i 
22 2 to the feather'd dart 
Though tainted air our vigorous youth can break, 
And a chill blaſt the hardy — Hikes. 1 
Vet are we ſtrong: Hear the loud tempeſt 


* 


From caſt to weſt, and call us weak ao mate; 
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The lightning! s unreſiſted force proclaims 

Our might; and thunders raiſe our humble names; 
"Tis our Jehovah, fills the heavens ; as long 

Ahe ſhall reigh Almighty, we are ſtrong: 

We, by devotion, berrow from his throne; 

Ar almoſt make Omnipotence our own : 

We force the gates of heaven, by fervent prayer; 
And call forth triumph out of man's deſpair. 

Our lovely mourner, kneeling, lifts her eyes 
And bleeding heart, in filence, to the ſkies, 
Devoutly ſad— Then, brightening, like the day, 
When ſudden winds ſweep ſcatter'd clouds away, 
Sbining in majeſty, till now unkown ; 

And breathing life and ipint ſcarce her own ; 
She, riſing, ſpeaks : If theſe the terms 
8 Guilford, cruel Guilford, Laine 


Is this 55 out ?) as ſwift as lightning ran; 

O'erwhelm'd her with tempeſtuous ſorrow fravght, 

And ſtifled, in its birth, the mighty thought; 

Then burſting freſh into a flood of tears, 

Fierce, reſolute, delirious with his fears; 

His fears for her alone + he beat his breaſt, 

And thus the fervour of his ſoul expreſt : 

Oh! let thy. thought o'er our paſt converſe 
+ ne, 

* And ſhow one moment e with love! 

if thy kindneſs can no longer laſt, 

© In pity to thyſelf, forget the paſt ! 

« Elſe wilt. thou never, void of ſhame and fear, 

% Pronounce bis doom, whom thou haſt hcld ſo 

% dear: 

e Thou who haſt took me to as arms, and ſwore 

« Empires were vile, and fate could give no more; 

„That to centinue, was its utmoſt power, 

«© And make the future like the preſent hour, 

„% Now call a ruffian; bid his cruel ſword 

&« Lay wide the boſdm of thy worthleſs lord; 

81 de his heart (ſince vou its love diſclaim), 

1 And tain his honour with a traitor's name. 


2 


« This might perhaps be borne without remorſe ; 


«© But ſure a father's pangs will have their ſorce ! 
« Shall his good age, ſo near its journey's end, 


Through crvel torment to the grave deſcend ? 


His ſhallow blood all iffue at a wound, 
„ Waſh a ſlave's feet, and ſmoke upon the Sen 
e But he to you has ever been ſevere; 
Then take yaur vengeance „Suffolk now drew 
near; 
Bending beneath the burden of his care; 
His robes neglected, and his head was bare; 
Decrepit winter, in the yearly ring, 
Thus flowly creeps, to meet the blooming ſpring : 
Downward he caſt a melancholy look; 
Thrice turn'd, to hide his grief; then faintly ſpoke, 
1 Now deep in years, and forward in decay, 
* That ax can only rob me of 2 day; Ip 
* For thee, my ſoul's defire! I can't refrain; 
« And ſtall my tears, my 14 tears, flow in 
© vain? 

„ When you ſhall know a mother's tender name, 
% My heart's diſtreſs no louger will you blame.“ 
At this, afar his burſting groans were heard; 
The tears ran 9 . hi; ſilver beard; ; 

My WS , 
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He ſnatch'd her hand, which to hislips he . | 

And bid her plant a dagger in his breaſt; 

Then, ſinking, call'd her piety unjuſt, 

And ſoil'd his hoary temples in the duſt. 
Hard-hearted men! will you no mer. 

Has the queen brib'd you to diſtreſs her 

O weak deſerters to misfortune's part, 

By falſe affection thus to pierce her heart! 

When ſhe had ſoar'd, to let your arrows fly, 

And fetch her bleeding from the middle ſky ! 

And can her virtue, ſpringing from the ground, 

Her flight recover, and diſdain the wound, 

When cleaving love and human intereſt bind 

The broken force of her aſpiring mind; | 

As round the generous eagle, which in vain 

Exerts her ſtrength, the ſerpent wreathes his 

train, 
Her ſtruggling wings entangles, curling plies 
His poiſonous tail, and ſtings her as ſhe flies ! 


* 2 


feels, 


I And with its force her reſolution reels; 


Large doors, unfolding with a mournful ſound, - 
To view diſcover, weltering on the ground, 


tain'd, 
And in her wars immortal glory gain'd ; 


I The liſted ax aſſur'd her ready doom, 


And ſilent mourners adden'd. all the room. 

Shall I proceed; or here break off my tale? 

Nor truths, to ſtagger human faith, reveal. 
She met this utmoſt malice of her fate 

With Chriſtian dignity, and pious ſtate : : 

The beating ſtorm's propitious rage ſhe bleſt, 

And all the martyr triumph'd in her breaſt ; 

Her lord and father, for a moment's ſpace, 

She ſtrictly folded in her ſoft embrace! 


And ſudden gladneſs ſmil'd along the ſky : 


* I am well pleas'd you make my death ſo great; 
j joy Icannot fave you; and have given x 


* If ſo the queen decrees* :—But I have cauſe 
« To hope my blood will ſatisfy the laws ; 

«* And there is mercy ſtill, for you, in ftore : : 

* With me the bitterneſs af death is o'er. 7 
« He ſhot his ſting in that farewell embrace; 
And all, that is to come, is joy and peace. 

« Then let miſtaken ſorrow be ſuppreſt, 


Nor ſeem to envy my approaching reſt.” 


Then, turning to the miniſters of fate, 

She, ſmiling, ſays, * My viRory's complete: 
And tell your queen, I thank her for the blow, 
And grieve my gratitude I cannot ſhow :' 


| © A poor return I leave in England's crown, 


« For everlaſting pleaſure and renown : 
“ Her guilt alone allays this happy hour; 
Her guilt—the only vengeance in her power.“ 


fate; 
And fierce Maria pity'd her too late, 


Fiere foe embrages them, 


hile yet the blow” s firſt dreadful weight ſhe _ 


Three heedleſs trunks, of thoſe whole arms ; main. 


Then thus ſhe ſpoke, while angels heard on high, 


% Your over-fondneſs has not mov'd my hate; | 


« Two\lives, much dearer-than my own to heaven, 


Not Rome, untouch'd with ſorrow, e her 


gener; 
indie, 
to ſmi 
cligib] 
and fc 
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LOVE OF FAME, THE UNIVERSAL PASSION. 


IN SEVEN CHARACTERISTICAL SATIRES, , . * 
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— Fulgente trahit conſtrictos gloria curru 
« Non minus ignotos generoſis.“ 
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* ſatires have been favourably received at 
home and abroad. I am not conſcious of the leaſt 
malevolence to any particular perſon through all 
the characters; though ſome perſons may be ſo 
ſelfiſh as to engroſs a general application to them- 
ſelyes. A writer in polite letters ſhould be content 
with reputation; - the private amuſement he finds 
in-his compoſitions; the good influence they have 
on his ſeyerer ſtudies; that admiſſion they give 
him to his ſuperiors; and the poſſible good eſſect 
they may have on the- public ; or elſe he ſhould 
join to his politeneſs ſome more lucrative qualifi- 
cation. | | 

But it is poſſible, that ſatire may not do much 
good: men may riſe in their affections to their 
follies, as they do to their friends, when they are 
abuſed by others: It is much to be feared, that 
miſconduct will never be chaſed out of the world 
by ſatire ; all therefore that is to be ſaid for it is, 
that miſconduct will certainly be never chaſed out 
of the world by ſatire, if no ſatires are written: 
nor is that term unapplicable to graver compoſi- 
tions. Ethics, Heathen and Chriſtian, and the 
Scriptures themſelves, are in a great meaſure a ſa- 
tire on the weakneſs and iniquity of men; and 
ſome part of that ſatire is in verſe too: nay, in the 
firſt ages, philoſophy 'and poetry, were the ſame 
thing; wiſdom” wore no other dreſs : ſo that I 
hope theſe ſatires will be the more eaſily pardoned 
that misfortune by the ſevere. If they like not the 
ſaſhion, let them take them by the weight; for 
ſome weight they have, or the author has failed in 
his aim. Nay, hiſtorians themſelves may be conſi- 
dered as ſatiriſts, and ſatiriſts moſt ſevere; ſince 
ſuch are moſt human actions, that to relate is to ex- 
poſe them. | - % 

No man can converſe much in the world, but at 
what he mects with, he muſt either be inſenſible, 
or grieve, or be angry, or ſmile. Some paſſion 
(if we are not impaſeve) muſt be moved; for the 
general conduct of mankind is by no means a thing 
indifferent to a reaſonable and virtuous man, Now 
to ſmile at it, and turn it into ridicule, I think moſt 
eligible; as it hurts ourſelves leaſt, and gives vice 


and folly the greateſt offence : ang that for this rea- 
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ſon ; becauſe what men aim at by them, is gene- 
rally public opinion and eſteem ; which truth is 
the ſubject of the following ſatires; and joins thera 
together, as ſeveral branches from the ſame root: 
an unity of deſign, which has not, I think, in a ſet 
of ſatires, been attempted before. 
Laughing at the miſconduct of the world, will 
in a great meaſure eaſe us of any more diſagree- 
able paſſion about it. One paſſion is more effec- 
tually driven out by another, than by reaſong 
whatever ſome may teach :- For to reaſon we owe 
our paſſions : had we not reaſon, we ſhould not be 
offended at what we find amiſs: and the cayſe ſeems 
not to be the natural cure of any tt. 
Moreover, laughing ſatire bids the faireſt for 
ſucceſs; the world is too proud to be fond of a ſe. 
rious tutor; and when the author is in a paſſion, . 
the laugh generally, as in converſation, turns againſt 
him. This kind of ſatire only has any delicacy in, 
it. Of this delicacy, Horace is the beſt maſter : he 
appears in good humour while he cenſures; and 
therefore his cenſure has the more weight, as ſup- 
poſed to proceed frem judgment, not from paſſion. 
Juvenal is ever in a paſſion : He has little valuable 
but his eloquence and morality : The laſt of which. 
have had in my eye; but rather for emulation. 
than imitation, through my whole work. | 
But though I comparatively condemn Juvenal in 
part of the ſixth ſatire (where the occafiou maſt 
required it), I endeavoured to touch on his man- 
ner ; but was forced to quit it ſoon, as diſagreeable 
to the writer, and reader too. Boileau has joined 
both the Roman ſatiriſts with great ſucceſs ;., but 
has too muck of Juvenal in his very ſerious Satire 
on Woman, which ſhould have been the gayeſt of 
all. An excellent critic of our own, commends 
Boileau's cloſeneſs, or, as he calls it, 7 par- 
ticularly; whereas, it appears to me, that repeti- 
tion is his fault, if any fault ſhould be imputed to 
him. ö ; 
There are ſome proſe ſatiriſts of the greateſt de. 
licacy and wit; the laſt of which can never, or 
ſhould never, ſucceed without the former. An 
author without it, betrays too great a contempt 
for mankind, and opinion of himſelf; which are 


, 


bad advocates for reputation and ſucceſs. What a 
difference is there between the merit, if not the 7vi?. 
of-Cervantes and Rabelais! The laſt has a particu- 
lar art of throwing a great deal of genius and 
learning into frolic and jeſt; but the genius and 
the ſcholar is all you can admire; you want the 
gentleman to converſe with in him: he is like a 
eriminal who receives his life for ſome ſervices ; 
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their own parts ſhould eſcape? Some Freneb wri- 
ters particularly, are guilty of this in matters of 
the laſt conſequence; and fome of our on: Tley 
that are for leſſening the true dignity of mankind, 
are not ſure of being fucceſsful, but with regard 
to ene individual in it. It is this conduct that jull- 
ly makes a wit a term of reproach. 

Which puts me in mind of Plato's fable of the 


ah 


you commend, but you pardon too. Indeceney | Birth of Love: one of the prettieſt fables of all an- 
offends our pride, as men; and our unaffected | tiquity ; which will hold likewiſe with regard to 
taſte, as judges of compoſition : Nature has wiſely | modern poetry. Love, ſays he, is the ſon of the 
formed us with an averſion/to it; and he that ſuc- | Goddeſs of Poverty, and the God of Riches : he 
ceeds in ſpite of it, is * © aljena venia, quam ſua ] has ſent from his father his daring genius; his ele- 
* providentia tutior.”” AR I vation of thought; his building caſtles in the air; 
Such wits, like falſe oracles of old (which were | his prodigality; his negle& of things ſerious and 
wits and cheats), ſhould ſet up for reputation | uſeful ; his vain opinion of his own merit; and 
among the real, in ſome Bœotia, which was the | his affectation of preference and diſtinction: from 
land of oracles; {or the 20 will hold them in con- | his mother he inherits his indigence, which makes 
tempt. Some wits too, like oracles, deal in ambi- him a conſtant begger of favours; that importuni- 
guitizs ; but not with equal ſucceſs : for though | ty with which he begs; his flattery ; bis ſervility Sc 
2 ambiguities are the ff excellence of an impoſtor, | his fear of being deſpiſed, which is inſeparable T 
they are the /a/ of a wit. 5 from him. This addition may be made, vis. That 0 
Some ſatixical wits and humouriſts, like their fa- | poetry, like love, is a little ſubject to Hindreſs, At 
ther Lucian, laugh at every thing indiſcriminate- | which makes her miſtake her way to preferments IT. 
ly ; which betrays fuch a poverty of wit, as can- | and honours; that ſne has her ſatirical ger; and 
- not afford to part with any thing; and ſuch a | laftly, that ſhe retains a dutiful admiration of At 
want of virtue, as to poſtpone it to a jeſt. Such | her /atber's family; but divides her favours, an Or 
writers encourage vice and folly, which they pre- | generally lives with ber mother' relations. r Pr 
tend to combat, by ſetting them on an equal foot However, this is not zecef/ity, but cholce "were Ar 
with better things: and while they labour to bring | wiſdom her governeſs, ſhe might have much more Th 
every thing into contempt, how can they expect | of the father than the mother; eſpecially in ſuch 
; Eats — ö an age as this, which ſhows a due paſſion ſor her Wi 
* Yal. Max. charms. | 5 4 met Or 
it If a 
os” 7 
f a But 
. Is n 
1 Rag as. Imp 
wr . SATIRE I. When dying ſinners, to blot out their ſcore, For 
N To HIS GRACE THE DUKZ or DORSET, Bequeath the chursb the leavings of a,whore ; Av 
„ ie 3 5 To chafe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe in- Wh 
| 1 *.— Tante major Famæ ſitis eſt, quam creaſe, e „ 8 
Wl Virtutis.“ Jvv. Sat. x. Shall panegyric reign, and cenſure ceaſe? Aud 
4 | * Mx verſe is ſatire; Dorſet, lend your car, Shall poeſy, like law, turn wrong to right, To 
 —_ Fs x x Ws ? 1714 
mn And fatren;/e a muſe you cannot fear, And dedications waſh an Zthiop white, Bot] 
3 To poets ſacred is a Dorſet's name: | Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's, hoaſt, O 
1 Their wonted paſſport through the gates of fame; | On whom praiſe ſhines, as trophies on a fot? _ Did 
Wl It bribes the partial reader into praiſe, Shall funeral eloquence her colours ſpread, _ P 
10 And throws a glory round the ſhelter'd lays: And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead? Whi 
1 The dazzled judgment fewer faults can ſee, Shall authors ſmile on fuch illuſtrious days, 0 
1 And gives applauſe to Blackmore, or to me. | And /atiriſe with nothing but their praiſe ? A nd 
48 But you decline the miſ/reſs we purſue ; Why ſlumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, be 
; Others are fond of fame, but ſame of you. Nor hears that virtue, which he loves, complain? By f. 
Wh! - Inſtructive ſatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! Donne, Dorſet, Dryden, Rocheſter, are dead, fo 
1 Thou ſhining /epplement of public laws / And guilt's chief foe, in Addiſon, is fled; | Hop. 
1 When flatter'd crimes of a licentious age Congreve, who crown'd with laurels, fairly won, Wha 
1 Reproach our ſilence, and demand our rage; Sits tmiling at the goal, while others run. Mad. 
JAR When purchas'd follies, from each diſtant land, He will not write; and (more provoking till) Emin 
j bi „ Like arts, improve in Britain's ikilful hand; Ye gods ! he will not write, and Mzvius will. 2 
1 4 When the are ſhows her teeth, but dares not bite, | Doubly diſtreſt, what author ſhall we find, Nay 
„ And South: ſea treaſurcs are not brought to light; | Diſcreetly daring, and ſeverely kind, | Thou 
1 ' When charchmen Scripture for the claſſics quit, The courtly * Roman's ſhining path to tread, a 
| {4 Polite apoſtates from God's grace to wit ; And itharply ſaile prevailing folly dead? © Th 
1 'When men grow great from their revenue ent, | | — 1 Netar 
1 And fly from bailiffs into parliamen:; # Horace. ace 
433 4 
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Netard a Fail and give a judge the ſpleen, 
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Will no ns genius ſnatch the quill, | 

And fave me, on the brink, from writing ill? 
Though vain the ſtrife, I'll fxive my voice to raiſe, 
What will not men attempt for ſired praiſe ? 

The ave of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns, more or leſs, and glows, in every heart: 
The Proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure; 

The mcd:ff ſhun it, but to make it ſure, 

O'er globes, and ſceptres, now on thrones it ſwells; 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college cells : 
'Tis Tory, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in ſenates, ſqueaks in maſqucrades, 
Here, to Steele's humeur makes a bold pretence; 
There, bolder, aims at Pulteney's eloquence. 
It aids the dancers heel, the writer's head, | 
And heaps the plain with mountain's of the dead; 
Nor ends with /;/e ; but nods in ſable plumes, 
Adorns our berſe, and flatters on, our tombs. 

What is not proud? The pimp is proud to ſee | 
So many like himſelf in high degree : . 
The whore is proud her beauties are the dread 
Of peeviſh virtue and the marriage-bed ; 

And the brib'd cc40.4, like crown'd vidims borne 
To ſlaughter, glories in his gilded horn. 

Some go to church, prod humbly to repent, 
And come back much more guilty than they went: 
One way they lool, another way they feer, 

Pray to the gods, but would have mortals hear; 
And when their fins they ſet ſincerely down, 
"They'll find that their religion has been one. 

Others with wiſhful eyes on glry look, 

When they have got their pi&/ure tow 'rds a book: 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy ſign, 
Meant to betray dull fots to wretched wine, 

If at his title T had drop'd his quill, 

T might have paſs'd for a great genius ſtill. 
But T alas! (excuſe him, if you can) 

Is now a ſcribbler, who was once a man. 
Imperious ſome a claſſic fame demand, 

For heaping up, with a laborious hand, 

A. waggon- load of meanings for one word, 

While A's depos'd, and B with pomp reftor 4. 

Some, for renoꝛon, on ſcraps of learning doat, 
And think they grow immortal as they guote. 

To patch-work learn'd quotations are ally'd ; 
Both ſtrive to make our /ove#rty our pride. 

On glaſi how witty is a noble peer 
Did ever diamond coft a man ſo dear ? 

Po'ite diſeaſes make ſome ideots vain ; 

Which. if unfortunately well, they feign. 

Of folly, vice, diſeaſe, men proud we ſee; 
And (ſtranger ftill!) of blockheads' flattery; ; 
Whoſe praiſe defames; as if a fool'ſhould mean, 
By ſpitting on your face, to make it clean. 

Nor is't enough all hearts are ſwoln with pride, 
Her porver is mighty, as her realm is wide. 

What can ſhe not perform? The love of fame 
Made bold Alphonſus his Creator blame: 
Empedocles hurl'd down the burning ſteep: 
And (ſtronger ſtill !) made Alexander weep. 


' Nay, it holds Delia from a ſecond bed, 


T hough her lov'd lord has four half-months been 
bed. 
This paſſion with a pimple have I ſeen 


When, lo 


And, Burlington, thy taſte is not fo r 


I 
By this inſpir'd (O ne'er to be forgot !) * 
Some lords have learn'd to ſpell, and fome to Bret, 
It makes Globoſe a ſpeaker in the houſe z : 
He hems, and is deliver'd of his mouſe. | 
It makes dear ſelf on well-bred tongues En, 
And I the /it:le hero of each tale. 
Sick writh the love of fame, what throngs pour * 
Unpeople court, and leave the /Zxate thin ? 
My growing ſubje& ſeems but juſt begun, 


And, chariot-like, I kindle as I run. 


Aid me, great Homer! with thy epic rules, 

To take a catalogue of Britiſh fools, - 

Satire ! had I thy Dorſet's force divine, 

A knave or fool ſhould periſh in each line; 

Though for the firſt all We ſtminſter ſhould plead, 
And for the laſt all Greſham intercede. 
Begin. Who firſt the catalogue ſhall grace? ? 

To quality belongs the higheſt place. a 

My lord comes forward ; forward let him come] 

Ye vulgar ! at your peril, give him room: 

He ſtands for fame on his forefathers feet, | 

By heraldry, prov'd valiant or difereet. 

Wich what a decent pride he throws his eyes 2 

Above the man by Free dg o/rents leſs wiſe! | 

lk virtues at his noble bands you crave, 

You bid him raiſe his father's from the grave. k 

Men ſhould preſs forward in fame's glorious chaſe; 

Nobles look backward, and fo loſe the race. 
Let high birth triumph 1 What can tow more 

great? * 

Nothing—but merit in a lite eftate. 

To virtue's humbleſt ſon let none prefet 

Vice, though deſcended from the conqueror. 

Shall men, like figures, paſs for high, or vaſe, 

Slight, or importaut, only by their place? 2 

Titles are marks of 5oneft men, and wiſe; * 

The fool, or knave, that wears'a title, lier | 
They that on glorions anceſtors enlarge, 

Produce their debt, inſtead of their diſcharge, 


| Dorſet, let thoſe who prondly boaſt their line, 


Like thce, in worth hereditary, ſhine. 
Vain ag (alſe greatneſs is, the muſe muſt oa 
We want not fools to buy that Briſtol ſtone. 
Mean ſons of earth, who, on a South- ſea oe 
Of full ſucceſs, ſwam into wealth and pri 
Knock with a purſe of gold at Anſtis Sate, 
And beg to be deſcended from the great. ”R \ 
When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
They light a torch to ſhow their ſhatne the 227755 
Thofe governments which curb not Evils, E 
And a rich knave's a liel on our laws. 
Belus with ſolid glory will be” 9 7 
He buys no phantom, no vain empty ſound * 
But builds himſelf a name; and, to be great. 122 
Sinks in a quarry an immenſe eſtate ! $2 
In coft and grandeur, Chandos he'll 8 ; 
1 
The pile i is finiſh'd; every toil is paſt; | 
And full ag is arriv d at laſt; 
lord to:fome'ſmall corner ru 
And leaves ft e- rooms to Arangert and to 4. | 
The man who builds, andiwvaiks aver ta 
Provides a home from wicht to run away. [pays 
In Brizain, what is many a tordly ſeat, | 


& 
0 
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But a diſcharge in full ſor un TITA 
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In fmaller compaſs lies Pygmalion's fame ; 
Not domes, but antique ſtatues, are his Rowe - : 
Not Fountaine's ſelf more Parian charms has 
known; 5 

Nor is good Pembroke more in love with ſtone. 
The hailiffs come (rude men profanely bold !) 
And bid him tyrn his Venus into gold. 

£ No, irs, he cries; I'll ſooner rot in jail: 

et Shall Grecian arts be truck d for Engliſh bail! 225 
Such beade might make their very &u/o's laugh: 
His daughter ſtaryes; but * Cleopatra's ſafe. 

Men, overloaded with a large eſtate, 

May ſpill their treaſure in a nice conceit : 

The rieb may be polite; but, oh! 'tis ſad 

To ſay you're curious, when we ſwear you're mag. 
By your revenue meaſure your expence; 
And to your funds and acres join your /»n/z. 
No man is bleſs'd by accident or gueſs ; 

True wiſdom is the price of happineſs - , 

Yet few without long diſcipline are ſage ; ; 
And our youth. only lays up ſighs for age. 
But haw, my muſe; canſt thou reſiſt ſo long | 
The bright temptation of the courtly throng, - 
Thy moſt inviting them: The court affords 
Much ſood for ſatire ;—1t abounds | in lords. 

& What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin?” _ 
One is juſt out, and one as lately ix. 

+ How comes it then to paſs we ſee preſide 


4 


& On both their brows an equal ſhare of 2 the 


Pride, that impartial pafſton, reigns through all, 
Attends our glory, nor deſerts our fall. 
As in its home it triumphs in high place, 
And frowns a haughty exile in diſorace. _ 
Some lords it bids admire their wands ſp white, 
Which bloom, like Aaron's, to their raviſh'd ſight: 
Some lords it bids %: and turns their wands, 
Like Moſes? „into ſerpents i in their hands. 
Theſe fink, as divers, for renown ; and boaſt, 
With pride ixverted, of their honours loſt, 
But againſt reaſon ſure tis equal ſin, 
The boaſt of merely being out, or in. 

What numbers here, through odd ambition, 

: trive 

To feem molt tranſported things alive? 
As if by; joys deſert was underſtood 
And all the fortunate were w/e and good. 
Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
Aud ſtifled groans frequent the ball and play. 
Completely dreſt by 4 Monteuil and grimace, 
They take their birth. day ſuit and public lace x 
Their ſmiles are only part of what they wear, 
Put off at night, with Lady 578 hair. 
What bodily fatigue is half ſo bad ? 
With anxious care they labour to be glad. 

What pumbers, bere, would into tame advance, 
Conſcious of e in the coxcomb' s dance; © 
The tavern, park, aſſembly, maſk, and play, 
Thoſe dear 1 of the tedious day 

That wheel of fops! that ſaunter of the town J 
all it diverſe on, and the gill goes. down. 
Fools grin on Fab, and, floic-hke ſupport, 
Waben one ſigh, — of a court. 
2 nnn on” -- 
| - A { famous taylor, 


| 
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Courts can give nothing, to the 29 and gaed, 
But ſcorn of pomp, and love of ſolitude. 
High ſtations 2y-u/t, but not %%, create: 


Ho 4a __ 


None think the great unhappy, but the great: 0 
Foals gaze, and envy ; envy darts a ſting, 4 
Which makes a ſwain as wretched as a king, 1 
I envy none their pageantry and ſhow ; 1 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 
Give me, indulgent gods! with mind ſerene, FE 
And guiltleſs heart, to range the ſylvan ſcene ; 1 
No ſplendid poverty, no ſmiling care, 
No well-bred hate, or ſeryile grandeur, there : 8 
There pleaſing objects uſeſul thoughts ſuggeſt; 
The /enſe is raviſh'd, and the /eu/ is bleſt; G 
On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows; V 
In every rill a ſweet inſtruction flows. V 
But ſome, wztaught, o'erhear the whiſpering rill, F 
In ſpite of jacred leiſure, blockheads till : A 
Nor ſhoots up folly to a nobler bloom hs 
In her own native ſoil, the drawing-room. H 
The Squire is proud to ſee his courſers ſtrain, 9 
Or weli-breath'd beagles ſweep along the plain. E. 
Say, dear Hippolytus (whoſe drink is ale, In 
Whoſe erudition is a Chriſtmas-tale, A! 
Whoſe miſtreſs is ſaluted with a ſmack, Ti 
And friend receiv'd with thumps upon "the back) 0 
When thy ſleek gelding vimbly leaps the mound, 
And Ringwood n on the tainted ground, Ve 
is that aby praiſe ? Let Ringwood's fame alone; A 
Juft Ringwood leaves each animal his own; A 
Nor enyies, when a gypſy you commit, Te 
And ſhake the clumſy bench with country wit; H. 
When you the dulleſt ef dull things have ſaid, Bu 
And then aſk pardon for the gf you made. He 
Here breathe, wy mule: aud then thy taſk re, 
new ew 
Ten thouſand fools unſung are ſtill in view. E 
Fewer lay-atheiſts made by church debates ; | 
Fewer great beggars fam'd for large eſtates ; . 1 
| Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind; In | 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind ; No 
Fewer grave lords to Scrope diſcreetly bend; We 
And fewer ſbocks a ſtateſman gives his friend.” 2 
Is there a man of an eternal vein, _ Ane 
Who lulls the town in winter with his ſtrain, But 
At Bath, in ſummer, chants the reigning laſs, Sur! 
And ſweetly aller as the waters paſs ? Wh 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, Ang 
That runs for ages without winding up ? A ft 
ls there, whom his tentb 155 mounts to ſame? Fror 
Such, and ſuch only. might exhauſt my theme; ; * 
Nor would theſe heroes 15 the taſk be glad, The 
For who can write ſo faſt as men run mad & * 
F How 
SATIRE II. | Gilt, 
abt Thy 
| My muſe, proceed, and reach thy deſtin'd end; "Chat 
Though 1%, and danger the bold taſk attend. And 
| Heroes and Gods make other poems fine ; The 
Py ſatire calls for ſenſe in every line , „ If 
hen, to what ſwarms thy faults I dare expoſe ! Study 
All friends to vice and folly. are thy foes. 
When ſuch the foe, a war eternal wage; ; 7 | 


"Tis moſt ill nature to reprefi thy rages 
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ad if theſe ſtrains ſome nobler muſe excite, 
I glory in the verſe 1 did not write. | 

So weak are human-kind by nature made, 
Or to ſuch weakneſs by their vice betray'd. 
Almighty wanity/ to thee they owe _ 
Their agſt of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. 
Thou, like the ſun, all colours doſt contain, 
Varying, like rays of light, on drops of rain. 
For every ſoul finds reaſons to be proud, | 
Though hiſsd and hooted by the pointing crowd. 

Warm in purſuit of foxes and renown, 
» Hippolytus demands the ). crown; 
But Florio's fame the product of a ſhower, 
Grows in his garden, an illuſtrious flower! 
Why teems the earth ? Why melt the vernal ſkies? 
Why ſhines the ſun? To make Paul f Diack riſe. 
From morn to night has Florio' gazing ſtood, 
And wonder'd how the gods could be ſo good; 
What ſhape ! What hue! Was ever nymph ſo fair? 
He doats ! he dies! he too is rooted there. | 
O ſolid bliis! which nothing can deſtroy, 
Except a cat, bird, ſnail, or idle boy. 
In fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight; 
"The tulip's dead! See thy fair ſiſter's fate 
O C——! and be kind ere 'tis too late. 

Nor are thoſe enemies I mention'd, all; 
Beware, O Floriſt, thy ambition's fall. 
A friend of mine indulg'd this noble flame; 
A Quaker ſerv'd him, Adam was his name; 
To one lov'd tulip oft the maſter went, 
Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture ſpent ; 
But came and miſs'd it one ill-fated hour: 
He rag'd ! he roar d!“ What demon cropt my 

flower ?” 8 
Serene, quoth Adam, Lo ! *twas cruſh'd by me; 
« Fall'n is the Baal to which tliou bow'dſt thy 
knec.“ 

But all men want amuſement ; and what crime 
In ſuch a paradiſe to fool their time ? 
None : but why proud of this? To fame they ſoar; 
We grant they're idle, if they'll aſk no more. 
We ſrhile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy: 
But are thoſe wifer whom we moſt admire, 
Survey with envy, and purſue with fire ? | 
What's he who fighs for wealth, or fame, or power ? 
Another Florio doating on a flower! 
A ſhort-liv'd flower ; and which has often ſprang 
From ſordid arts, as Florio's out of dung. 

With what, O Codrus! is thy fancy fmit ? 
The flower of learning, and the bloom of wit. 
The gaudy ſhelves with crimſon bindings glow; 
And Epictetus is a perfect beau. 
How fit ſor thee, bound up in crimſon too, 
Gilt, and, like them, devoted to the view ! 
Thy books are furniture, Methinks *tis hard 
"Chat ſcience ſhould be purchas'd by the yard; 
And Tonſon, tarn'd upholſtercr, fend home 
The gilded leather to fit up thy room. 

If not to ſome peculiar end deſign d, 
Study the ſpecious trifliag of the mind; 


* This refers to the firſt ſatire. 
T Th: name of a tulip. 
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Or is at beſt a ſecondary aim, 


| A chaſe for port alone, and not for game. 


If ſo, ſure they who the mere volume prize, 
But love the thicket where the guarry lies. 
On buying books Lorenzo long was bent, 
But found at length that it reduc'd his rent ; . 
His farms were flown; when, lo! a ſale comes on; 
A choice collection! what is to be done ? 
He ſells his 4%; for he the whole will bby; 
Sells ev'n his houſe ; nay, wants whereon to lie: 
So high the generous ardour of the man : 
For Romans, Greeks, and Orientals ran. | 
When terms were drawn; and brought him by the 
clerk, by 
Lorenzo ſign'd the bargain—with his mark. 
Unlearned men of books aſſume the care, 
As cuuuch's are the guardians of the fait. 
Not in his authors Jiveries alone 
Is Codrus' erudite ambition ſhown: 
Editions various, at high prices bought, 
laform the world what Codrus would be thought $ \ 
And to this coſt another muſt ſucceed; 83 
To pay a ſage, Who ſays that he can tead; 
Who titles knows, and indexes has ſeen; 
Bat leaves to Cheſterfield what lies between ; 
Of pompous books who ſhins the proud expence; 
And humbly is contented with their ſenſe. | 
O Stanhope, whofe accompliſhments make 
The promiſe of à long. illuſtrious blood, | 
In arts and manners eminently grac'd, i 
The ſtricteſt hbondur / and the fnef taſte ! 
Accept this verſe ; if ſatire can agree 
With ſo conſunimate an Aumanity. 
By your example would Hilario mend ; 
How would it grace the talents of my friend, 
Who, with the charms of his own genius fmt, 
Conceives all virtues are compris'd in wit! 
But time his fervent petulence may cool; 
For though he is a wit, he is no fool. 3 
In time he'II learn to 2/8, not waſte, his ſenſe; 
Nor make a frailty of an excellence. | 
He ſpares nor friend nor foe ; but calls to mind, 
Like dom s- day, all the faults of all mankind. 
What though -vit tickles? tickling is unſafe, 
If ſtill tis painful while it makes us langb. 
Who, for the poor renown of beitly ſmart, 
Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart? 
Parts may be prais'd, goed nature is ador'd ; 
Then draw your wit as {140m as your fore | 
And never on the weak; or you'll appear | 
| As there no hero, nb great genins bere. 
As in ſmooth-oil the ragor beſt is whet, © 
So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet : 
Their want of edge from their Due is ſcen 3 | 
Both pain us leg when exquiſitely keen. 
The fame men give is for the joy they find? 
Dall is the jzfter, when the joke's unkind. 
Since Marcus, doubtlefs, thinks himſelf wit, 


| To pay my compfiment, what place ſo fit? 


His moſt facetious * letters came te hand, 


| Which my firſt ſatire ſweetly reprimand: 


Say, Marcus, which art thou, a feet, or luate ? | 


. 


If that a je, 6ffence to Marcus gave, 


| * Zetters [ant to the duibor, ſigned Mareut, 
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For all but ſuch with caution I forbore; 

That thou was either, I ne'er knew before : : 

I knew thee now, both hat thou art, and 2250; 

No maſk fo good, but Marcus muſt ſhine through : 

Falſe names are vain, thy lines their author tell ; 

Thy beſt concealment had been writing vel! : 

But thou a brave negle& of /ame haſt ſhown, 

Of otbers' fame, great genius! and thy or. 

Write on unheeded; and this maxim know, 

The man who Na diſappoints his for. 
In malice to proud. wits, ſome proudly lull 

Their peeviſh reaſon ; vain of being dull; 

When ſome home joke has ſtung their ſolemn ſouls, 
In vengeance they determine - to be fools; : 

Through ſpleen, that little nature gave, make 1%, 
Quite zealous in the ways of beavingſi; 

To lumps inanimate a fondneſs take; 

And diſinherit fons that are awake. 


Theſe, when their utmoſt venom they would ſpit, 


Moſt barbarouſly tell you He's a wit." 
Poor negroes, thus, to ſhow their burning ſpite 
To cacodemons, ſay, they're deviliſh white. 

Lampridius, from the bottom of his breaſt, 
$595; o'er one child; but triumphs in the reſt. 
How juſt his grief! one carries in his head 
A leſs proportion of the father's lead; 

And is in danger, without ſpecial grace, 

To riſe above a juſtice of the peace. 

The dungbill. breed of men a diamond (corn, 

And ſcel a paſſion for a grain of corn ; 

Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

Who wins their hearts by knowing black from 
white, 

Who with much pains, exerting all his ſenſe, 

Can range aright his ſhillings, pounds, and peace. 

The booby father craves a booby ſon ; 

And by heaven's II ing thinks himſelf undone, - 

Wants of all kinds are made to fame a plea ; 
One learns to %,; another, not to ſee : 

Miſs DB, totterivg, catches at your hand : 
Mas ever thing ſo pretty born to ſtand? [pride, 
Whilſt theſe, what nature gave, diſown, through 
Others affect what nature has deny'd; 

What nature has deny'd, fools will purſue : : 

As a/es are ever walking upon 5. 

Craſſus, a grateful ſage, our awe and ſport ! 
Supports grave forms; for forms the ſage ſupport. 
He hems; and cries, with an important air, 

* If yonder clouds withdraw, it will be fair: 
Then quotes the Stagyrite, to prove it true; 
And adds,“ The learn'ddelight in ſomething new.” 
]8't not enough the blackhead ſcarce can read, 
But muſt he vi/zly look, and gravely ad? ? 

As far a formalift from with ſits, 

In judging eyes, as libertines from its. 

Theſe ſubtle wights (fo blind are mortal men, 
Though ſatire couch them with her keeneſt pep) 
For ever will hang out a ſolemn face, 

To put off non/enſe with a better grace: 

As pedlars with ſome hero's head make bold, 
Vluſtrious mark! where pins are to be ſold. 
What's the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin'd? 
The 6:dy's wiſdom to conceal the mind. 

A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain; 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain; 


| 
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And be this truth eternal nc'er r forgot, 
Solemnity's a cover for a ſot. 
I find the foo/, when I behold the 3 
For tis the wiſe man's intereſt to be ſeen. 
Hence, Cheſterfield, that openneſs of heart, 
And juſt diſdain for that poor mimic art; 
Hence (manly. praiſe!) that manner nobly free, 
Which all admire, and I commend, in thee. 
With generous ſcorn how oft haſt thou ſurvey'd 
Of court and torn the noontide maſquerade ; 
Where ſwarms of Inaver the vizor quite diſgrace, 
And hide ſecure behind a naked face ? 
Where'nature's end of language is declin'd, 


And men talk only to conceal the mind; 


Where generous hearts the greateſt hazard run, 
And he who truſts a brother, is undone ? 

Theſe all their care expend on outward ſhow 
For wealth a fame; for fame alone, the beau. 
Of late at White's was young Florello ſeen! 

How blank his lock! how diſcompos'd his mien! 
So hard it proves in grief fincere to feign! 
Sunk were his ſpirits; ſor his coat was plain. 

Next day his breaſt regain'd its wonted peace; 

His health was mended with a er lace. 

A curious artiſt, long inur'd to toils 

Of gentler ſort, with combs, and fragrant oils, 
Whether by chance, or by ſome god inſpir'd, 

So touch'd his curls, his mighty ſoul was fr'd. 
The well-ſwoln'tics an equal homage claim, 

And either ſhoulder has its ſhare of fame; 

His ſumptuous watch caſe, though conceal'd it lies, 
Like a good cex/cience, ſolid joy fupplies. 

He only thinks himſelf (ſo far from vain !) 


| Stanhope in wit, in breeding Deloraine. 
| Whene'er, by ſeeming chance, he throws his eye 


On mirrors t!-at reflect his Tyrian dye, 
With how ſublime a tranſport leaps his heart ! 
But fate ordains that deareſt friends muſt part. 
In active meaſures, brought from France, he 
wheels, 
And triumphs, conſcious of his learned heels, 
So have I ſeen, on ſome bright ſummer's day, 


A calf of genius, debonnair and gay, 


Dance on the bank, as if inſpir'd by fame, 
Fond of the pretty fellav in the ſtream. 

Moroſe is ſunk with ſhame, whene'er ſurpris'd 
In linen clean, or peruke undiſguis'd. 
No ſublunary chance his veſtmcnts fear; 
Valued, like leopards, as their /pots appear. 
A ſam'd furtout he wears, which once was blue, 
And 11; foot ſwims in a capacious ſhoe; 
One day his wife (for who can wives reclaim ?) 
Level'd her barbarous ac:d!e at his fame: 
But open force was vain ; by night ſhe went, 
And, while he ſlept, luryris d the darling rent: , 
Where yawn'd the ſrieze is now become a doubt; 
« And glory, at one entrance, quite ſnhut out“. 
He ſcorns Florello, and Florello him; 
This hates the #/tby creature, that the Pri- 
Thus in each other both theſe fools delpiſe 
Their own dear ſelves, with undiſcerning eyes; 
Their methods various, but alike their aim; 


The /vcz and the fopling are the ſame, 


* NMiien, 
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Ve whigs and tories ! thus it fares with you, 
82 party- rage too warmly you purſue; 
Then both club nonſenſe and impetuous pride, 
And folly joins whom ſentiments divide, 

You. vent your ſpleen as monkies when they pals, 
Scratch at the mimic monkey in the glaſs; 

While both are one : and henceforth be it known, 
Fools of both ſides ſhall ſtand for fools alone. 

« But who art thou?“ methinks Florello cries ; 
© Of all thy ſpecies art thou only wiſe?” 

Since ſmalleſt things can give our fins a twitch, 
As croſſing ſtraws retard a paſſing witch, 
Florello, thou my monitor ſhalt be; 

I'll ceajure thus ſome profit out of tbe. 

O thou myſelf ! abroad our counſels roam, 
And, like ill huſbands, take no care at home: 
Thou too art wounded with the common dart, 
And love of fame lies throbbing at thy heart; 
And what wiſe means to gain it haſt thou choſe ? 
Know fame and fortune both are made of proſe. 
Is thy ambition ſweating for a rhyme, 

Thou unambitious ſool, at this late time? 
While I a moment name, a moment's paſt; 
I'm nearer death in 2% verſe than the /aft - 
What then is to be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

And what ſo fooliſh as the chaſe of fame? 
How vain the prize! how impotent our aim! 
For what are men who graſp at praiſe ſublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of time, 

That riſe, and fall, that ſwell, and are no more, 
Born, and forget, ten thouſand in an hour? 


a 


SATIRE III. 
TO THE RIGHT HON, MR. DODINGTON. 


Loxc, Dodington, in debt, I long have ſought _ 

To caſe the burden of my grateful thought; 

And now a poet's gratitude you ſee; 

Grant kim too favours, and he'll aſk for three: 

For whoſe the preſent glory or the gain? 

You give protection, I a worthleſs ſtrain. 

You love and feel the poet's ſacred flame, 

And know the baſis of a ſolid fame; 

Though prone to like, yet cauticus to commend, 

You read with all the malice of a friend; 

Nor favour my attempts that way alone, 

But, more to raife my verſe, conceal your own. 
An ill-tim'd modeſty ! turn ages o'er, 

When wanted Britain bright examples more ? 

Her learning, and her genius too, decays; 

And dart and cold are her declining days; 

As if men now were of another caſt, £5 

They meanly live on almt of ages paſt. | 

Men ſtill are men; and they who boldly dare, 

Shall triumph o'er che ſons of cold deſpair; - - 

Or, if they fail, they juſtly ſtill take place 

Of ſuch who »un ia dels for their diſgrace; 

Who borrow much, then fairly make it known, 

And damn it with improvements of their own. 

We bring ſome new materials, and what's old | 

New caſt with care, and in no-6orrew'd mould; 

Late times the verſe may read, if theſe refuſe ;- 


| As hunted lags, who, while the dogs purſue, 8 


And with the fell deftroyer feed my page. 


Than thoſe who thunder in the critic's name? 


Hot, envious, noiſy, proud, the ſcribbling try 5 3 


Than Compton's file, and your obliging frown ? 2 


{ The ſacred annals of their bills of fare ; 4 * 


And from ſour eritics vindicate the mule, 


« Your work is long,” the critics. ery. Tis true. 
And lengthens ſtill, to take in fools like you: 7% 


Shorten my labour, if its length you blame; ? 


For, grow but wiſe, you rob me of my games * 


Renonnce their four legs, and ſtart up on a. 1 

Like the bold bird upon the banks of Nile, 
That picks the teeth of the dire crocodile, | 
Will I enjoy (dread feaſt :) the critic's rage, 


For what ambitious fools are more to blame 


Good authors damn'd, have their revenge in _ 
To ſee what wretches gain the praiſe they mia 
Balbutius, muffled in his ſable cloak, 
Like an old druid from his hollow oak, 
As ravens ſolemn, and as beding, cries, l 
* Ten thouſand worlds for the three unities b , : 
Ye doQors ſage, who through Parnaſſus teach, . 
Oc quit the tub, or practiſe what you preach, . | 
One judges as the weather dictates; right  '- 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night: 
Another judges by a ſurer gauge, 
An author's principles, or parentage; - 
Since his great anceſtors in Flanders fell. 
The poem doubtleſs muſt be written well. 
Another judges by the writer's look ; | 
Another judges, for he bought the looks 1225 | 
Some judge, their knack of judging wwrong to keep 
Some judge, becauſe it, is too ſgon to fleep,- 
Thus all will judge, and with one ſingle aim, 
To gain themſelves, not give the yyriter, ſame. 
The very beſt ambitiaufly adviſe, 
Half to ſerve you, and half to paſs for wiſe. 
Critics on verſe, as /quibs on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory, and augment the ſtate; - 


Burn, hiſs, and bounce, waſte paper, ſtink, and die: 
Rail on, my friends! what more my verſe ca 
crown | 


Not all on Jools their criticiſe: waſte : 
The genius of a 4% ſome juſtly taſte, 
And eat their way to fame; with anxious thought 
The /almon is refus'd, the turbot bought. | 
Impatient art rebukes the ſun's delay, 
And bids December yield the fruits of May: 


"Their various cares in one great point combine 


The buſineſs of their lives, that is—ta dine. 


| Half of their precious.day they give the fe 


Ard to a kind digeſtian ſpare the reſt, | 
Apicius, here, the taſter of the town, IPs * 1 


{ Feeds twice 2 week, to ſettle their renown. __ 


Theſe worthies of the palate guard with care 


In thoſe choice books their panegyrics read, 

And ſcorn the creatures that for hunger feed. | 

if man by feeding well commences: great, 

Much more the worm to whom that man is meat, ; 
To glory ſome advance a lying claim, | 

Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame: 

Their front ſupplies what their ambition Jacks j * 

They'know a thouſand lords, behind their leu. | ; 

Cottil is apt to wink upon a peer, ES > 

len turn d arvay, with 2 familiar leer; ; 
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And Harvey's eyes, unmercifully keen, 
Have murder'd ſops, by whom ſhe ne'er was ſeen. 
Niger adopts ſtray libels ; wiſely prone 


| To covet ſhame ſtill greater than his own. 


Bathyllus, in the winter of threeſcore, 
Belies his innocence, and keeps a whore. 
Abſence of mind Brabantio turns to fame, 
Learns to miſtake, nor knows his brother's name; 
Has words and thoughts in nice diſorder ſet, 
And takes a memorandum to forget. 
'Thus vain, not knowing what adorns or blots, 
Men forge the patents that create them ſots. 
As love of pleaſure into pain betrays, ' 
So moit grow infamous through love of praiſe. 
But whence for praiſe can ſuch an ardour riſe, 
When thoſe, who bring that incenſe, we deſpiſe ? 
For ſuch the vanity of great and ſmall, S 
Contempt goes round, and all men laugh at all. 
Nor can even Satire blame them; for tis true, 
They have moſt ample cauſe for what they do. 
O fruitful Britain! doubtleſs thou waſt meant 
A nurſe of foels, to ſtock the continent. 
Though Phœbus and the Nine for ever mow, 
Rank folly underneath the ſcythe will grow. 
The plenteous harveſt calls me forward ſtill, 
Till I ſurpaſs in length my lawyer's bill; 
A Welſh deſcent, which well-paid heralds damn; 
Or, longer ſtill, a Dutchman's epigram. 
When cloy'd, in fury 1 throw down my pen, 
In comes a coxcomb, and I write again. 
See, Tityrus, with merriment poſſeſt, 
Is burſt with laughter, ere he hears the jeſt: 
What need he ſtay? for when the joke is o'er, 
His teeth will be no whiter than before. 
Is there of thgſe, ye fair ! ſo great a dearth, 
That you need purchaſe monlies for your mirth ? 
Some, vain of paintings, bid the world admire; 
Of Bouſes ſome; nay, houſes that they bire-: 
Some (perſect wiſdom I) of a beauteous wife ; 
And boaſt, like Cordeliers, a ſcourge for lite, 
Sometimes, through pride, the ſexcs change their 
airs; 
My lord bas vapours,, and my lady ſwears ; 
Then, ſtranger ſill ! on turning of the wind, 
My lord wears breeches, and my lady's ind. 
To ſhow the ſtrength, and infamy of pride, 
By all *ris follow'd, and by all deny'd. 
What numbers are there, which at once purſue 
Praiſe, and the glory to contemn it, too ? 
Vincenna knows /e/f-praiſe betrays to ame, 
And therefore lays a ſtratagem for fame; 
Makes his approach in modeſt y's diſguiſe, 
To win applauſe; and takes it by ſurpriſe, 
To ers, ſays he, in ſmall things, is my fate.” 
You know your anſwer, he's exact in great.” 
„* My Ayle, ſays he, © is rude and full of faults.” 
* But oh! whatſenſe ! what energy of thoughts!” 
That he wants algebra, he muſt confeſs; 
But not a ſoul to give our arms ſucceſs.” 
* Ah! That's an hit indeed,” Vincenna cries ; 
But who in heat of blood was ever wiſe? [back, 


own *twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me 


„To make that hopeleſe, ill-advis'd, attack; 
* All ſay, twas madneſs; nor dare I- deny; 
* Sure neyer fool ſo well deſerv'd to die. 
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Could this deceive in others, to be free, 

It ne'er, Vincenna, could deceive in thee ; 
Whoſe conduct is a comment to thy tongue, 
So clear, the dulleſt cannot take thee wrong. 
Thou on one /ceve wilt thy revenues wear; . 
And haunt the court, without a preſpeò there. 
Are theſe expedients for renown ? Confeſs 
Thy /ittle /elf, that I may ſcorn thee leſs. 

Be wiſe, Vincenna, and the court forſake; 
Our fortunes there, nor thou, nor J, ſhall make. 
Even men of merit, ere their point they gain, 

In hardy ſervice make a long campaign; 
Moſt manfully beſiege the patron's gate, 

And oft repuls'd, as oft attack the great 
| With painful art, and application warm, 

And take, at laſt, ſome /itile place by ſtorm z 
Enough to keep tube foves on Sunday clean, 
And farve upon diſcreetly, in Sheer-Lane. 
Already this thy. fortune can afford; _ 
Then ſtarve without the favour of. my lord. 
*Tis true, great fortunes ſome great men confer: 
But often, even in doing right, they err: 
From caprice, not from choice, their favours come: 
They give, but think it toi to know to whom: 
The man that's neareſt, yawning, they advance : 
"Tis inbumanity to bleſs by chance. a 
If merit ſues, and greatneſs is ſo loth 


To break its downy trance, | pity both. 


I grant at court, Philander, at his need, 
(Thanks to his lovely wife) finds friends indeed. 
Of every charm and virtue ſhe's poſſeſt: 
Philander ! thou art exquiſitely bleſt; 

The public envy ! now then, tis allow'd, 
The man is found, who may be jay proud: 
But, fee ! how ſickly is ambition's taſte ! 


Ambition feeds on traſh, and lothes a feaſt; 


For, lo! Philander, of reproach afraid, 

In ſecret loves his wife, but 4eeps her maid. 
Some nymphs fell reputation; others buy ; 

And love a market where the rates run high: 

Italian muſic's ſweet, becauſe *tis dear; | 

Their vanity is tickled, not their car : 

Their taſtes would leſſen if the prices fell, 


| And Shakſpeare's wretched ſtuff do quite as 


well; \ 
Away the diſenchanted fair would throng, 
And own, that Engliſh is their mother tongue. 
To ſhow how much our northern taſtes refine,fi 
Tmported nymphs our peereſſes qutſhine ; 
While tradeſmen ſtarve, theſe Philomels are gay; 
For generous lords had rather give than pay. 
Behold the malquerade's fantaſtic ſcene! 
The legiflature join'd with Drury-Lane ! 
When Britain calls, th' embroider'd patriots run, 
And ſerve their country—if the dance is done. 
& Arc we not then allow'd to be polite ?” 
Yes, doubtleſs; but firſt ſet your notions right, - 
Worth of politeneſs is the needful ground; 
Where that is wanting, this can ne'er be found. 
Triflers not ev'n in trifles can excel; - 
'Tis/olid bodies only poliſ well. 
Great, choſen prophet ! for theſe latter days, 
To turn a willing world from righteous ways. 
Well, Heydegger, doſt thou thy mafter ſerve ; 


Well has he ſcen his /ervant ſhould not ſtarve, 
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Thou to his name haſt ſplendid temples rais d; 
In various forms of vorfbip ſeen him prais'd, 
Gaudy devotion, like a Roman, ſhown, 
And fung ſweet anthems in a tongue unknown. 
Inferior offerings to thy god of vice 
Are duly paid, in fiddles, cards, and dice ; 
Thy ſacrifice ſupreme, an hundred maids / 
That ſolemn rite of midnight maſquerades ! 
If maids the quite exhauſted town denies, 
An hundred head of cucloldt may ſuffice. 
Thou ſmil'ſt, well pleas'd with the converted land, 
To ſee the fifty churches at a ſtand. 
And that thy miniſter may never fail, 
But what thy hand has planted till prevail, 
Of minor prophets a ſucceſſion ſure | 
The propagation of thy zeal ſecure. 
See commons, peers, and miniſters of ſtate, 
In ſolomn council met, and deep debate ! 
What godlike enterpriſe is taking birth ? 
What wonder opens on th' expecting earth? 
"Tis done!] with loud applauſe the council rings! 
Fix'd is the fate of whores and fiddle-ftrings / . 
Ihough bold theſe truths, thou, muſe, with truths 
like theſe, 
Wilt none offend, whom tis a praiſe to pleaſe: 


Let others flatter to be flatter'd, thou, 


Like juſt tribunals, bend an awful brow, 

How terrible it were to common ſenſe, 

To write a Satire which gave none offence / 

And, ſince from Jife | take the draughts you ſee, 

If men diſlike them, do they cenſure me / 

The fool and knave, tis glorious to offend, 

And godlike an attempt the world to mend; 

The world, where lucky throws to blockhbeads fall, 

Knaves know the game, and honeft men pay all. 
How hard for real worth to gain its price ! 

A man ſhall make his fortune in a trice, 

If bleſt with pliant, though but flender, ſenſe, 

Feign'd medeſty, and real impudence : 

A ſupple knee, ſmooth tongue, an eaſy grace, 

A curſe within, a ſmile upon his face; 

A beauteous ſiſter, or convenient wife, 

Are prizes in the lottery of life; 

Genius and virtue they will ſoon defeat, 

And lodge you in the boſom of the great. 

To merit, is but to provide a pain 

For men's refuſing what you ought to gain. 
May, Dodington, this maxim fail in you, 

Whom my preſaging thoughts already view 

By Walpole's conduct fir'd, and friendſhip grac'd, 

Still higher in your prince's favour plac'd; 

And lending, Bere, thoſe awful councils aid, 

Which you, abroad, with ſuch ſucceſs obey'd ! 

Bear ibis from one, who holds your friendſhip dear; 

What moſt we wiſh, with caſe we fancy near. 


SATIRE IV. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR SPENCER COMPTON. 


Rouxp ſome fair tree th* ambitious woodbine 
grows | 
And breathes her ſweets on the ſupporting boughs: 
So ſweet the verſe, th' ambitious verſe ſhould be, 
(O! pardon mine) that hopes ſupport from thee ; 


Thee, Compton, born o'er ſenates to prefide, | 

Their dignity to raiſe, their councils guide; 

Deep to diſcern, and widely to ſurvey, 

And kingdoms fates without ambition weigh; 

Of diſtant virtues nice extremes to blend, | 

The crown's aſſerter, and the people's friend: 

Nor doft thou ſcorn, amid ſublimer views, 

To liſten to the labours of the muſe; * 

Thy ſmiles protect her, while thy talents fire, 

And *tis but half thy glory to inſpire. i. 

Vex'd at a public fame; fo juſtly won, - 

The jealous Chremes is with ſpleen undone ; 

Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, | 

Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate and crown ; 

All ſchemes he. knows, and, knowing, all im- 
proves, 

Though Britain's thankleſs, ſtill zb5s patriot loves: 

But patriots differ; ſome may ſhed their blood, 

He drinks his coffee, for the public good; 0 

Conſults the ſacred ſteam, and there foreſees > 

What ſtorms, or ſun-fhine, providence decrees 5 


| Knows, for each day, the weather of our fate 1 


A Quidnunc is an a/manack cf ſtate. 

You ſmile, and think this ſtateſman void of uſe; 
Why may not time his ſecret worth produce; 
Since apes can roaſt the choice Caſtanian Nur; 
Since feeds of genius are expert at Put ; | 
Since half the ſenate © Not content” can ſay, 
Geeſe nations ſave, and pufpics plots betray, ' 

What makes bim model realms, and counſet 

kings? | 
An incapacity for ſmaller things + \ 
Poor Chremes can't conduct his own efate, 
And thence has undertaken Europe's fate. 
Gehenno leaves the realm to Chremes' ſkill, 
And boldly claims a province higher til} : 
To raiſe a. name, th' ambitious boy has got, 
At once, a Bible, and a /ooulder-#not g N 


Deep in the ſecret, he looks through the whole, 
And pities the dull rogue that i foul ; 


To talk with reverence you muſt take good heed, 

Nor ſhock his fender reaſon with the Creed t 

Howe'er well-bred, in public he complies, 

Obliging friends alone with Slaſphemier. 

Peerage is poiſon, good eſtates are bad 

For this difeaſe ; poor rogues run ſeldom mad. 

Have not attainders brought unhop'd relief, 

And falling fleck: quite cur' d an unbelief ? 

3 ſun ſhines, Blunt talks with wondrous | 
rce; : 4 1 

But thunder mars ſmall brer, and weat diſcourſe. 

Such uſeful infruments the weather ſhow, 


| Juſt as their mercury is high or low: 


Health chiefly keeps an Atheiſt in the dark: 

A fever argues better than a Clarke: 

Let but the logic in his pulſe decay, | 

The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray ; 

While C— mourns, with an unfeigned zeal, 

Th' apoſtate youth, who reaſon'd once ſo well. 
C——, who makes merry with the Creed, 

He almoſt thinks he diſbelieves indeed ; , 

But only thinks ſo; to give both their due, 

Satan, and be, believe, and tremble too. 

Of ſome for glory ſuch the boundleſs rage, 

That they're the blackeſt anda! of their age. 


26 
Narciſſus the Tartarian club diſclaims; 
Nay, a free-maſon, with ſome terror, names; 
Omits no duty; nor can ervy ſay, 
He miſs'd, thefe many years, the church, or play: 
He makes no noiſe in parliament, tis true; 
But pays his debts, and wi/it, when tis due % 
His character and gloves are ever clean, 
And then, he can out-bow the bowing dean ; 
A ſmile eternal on his lip he wears, 
Which equally the wiſe and worthleſs ſhares, 
In gay fatigues, this moſt undaunted chief, 
Patient of idleneſs beyond belief, 
Moſt charitably lends the town 'his face, 
For crnament, in every public place; 
As ſure as card, he to th' aſſembly comes, 
And is the furniture of drawing-rooms : 
When ombre calls, his hand and heart. are free, 
And, join'd to two, he fails not—to make three: 
Narciſſus is the glory of his race; 
For who does nothing with a better grace? 
To deck my liſt, by nature were deſign'd 
Such ſhining exp/ctives of hi man kind, 
Who want, while Gough blank life tliey dret m 
along, 
Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be wrong. 
I 0o counterpoiſe this hero of the mode, 
Some for renown are ſingular and odd; 
What other men diſlike, is ſure to pleaſe, 
Of all mankind, theſe dear antipedes ; 
Through pride, not malice, they run counter ſtill, 
And birib- days are their days of dreſſing ili. 
Arbuthnot is a fool, and F a ſage, 
Sly will fright you, E — engage; 
By nature ſlreams run back ward, flame deſcends, 
Stones mount, ard Suſſex is the worſt of friends; 
They take their reſt by day, and wake by gb, 
And bluſh, if you ſurpriſe them in the igt; 
If they hy change blurt out, ere well aware, 
A ſwan is white, or Queenſberry is ſair. 
Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool i» faſhion, but a fool that's out. 
His paſſion for abſurdity's ſo ſtrong, 
He cannot bear a rival in the wrong ; / 
Though wrong the mode, comply ; ; more ſenſe is 
ſhown 
In wearing ethers” follies, than your own. 
If what is out of faſhion moiſt you prize, 
Methinks you ſhould endeavour to be wiſe. 
But what in eddnefs can be more ſublime 
Than Sloane the foremoſt toyman of his time? 
His nice ambition lies in curious ſancies, 
His daughter's portion a rich fell enhances, 
And Aſhmole's baby. houſe is, in his view, 
Bricannia's golden mine, a rich Peru ! 
How his eyes languiſh ! how his thoughts adore 
That painted coat, which Joſeph never wore : 
He ſhows, on bol-days, a ſacred pin, 
That touch'd theruft, that touch'd Queen Beſs's 
chin. ; 
© Since that great arch our chronicles deplore, 
te Since that great plague that ſwept as many more, 
Was ever year unbleſt as this? he'll cry, 
It has not brought us one new butterfly /* 
In times that ſuffer ſuch learn'd men as 25%, 
Unhappy l 


- 


y! how came you to pleaſe ? | 
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Not gaudy burterflies are Lico's game: 
But, in effect, his chaſe is much the ſame : 
Warm in purſuit, he leuces all the great, 
Staunch to the foot of 1itle and ate: 
Where'er their /ord/bips go, they never find 


Or Lico, or their ſhadows, lag behind; 


He ett them ſure, where'er their lordſoips run, 
Cloſe at their elbows, as a morning-dun ; ; 

As if their grandeur, by contagion wrought, 
And fame was like a fever, to be caught : 


But after ſeven years dance, from place to place, 


The * Dane is more familiar with his grace. 
Who'd be a crutch to prop a rotten peer; - 


Or living pendant dangling at his ear, 


For ever whiſpering ſecrets, which were den ö 
For months before, by trumpets, through the town? 
Who'd be a gl, with flattering grimace, 

Still to reflect the temper of his face; 

Or happy pin to ſtick upon his ſleeve, 

When my lord's gracious, and vouchſaſes it leave; 

Or cfoion, when his heavineſs ſhall pleaſe - 


To loll, or thump it, for his better eaſe; 


Or a vile luit, tor noon, or night, beſpoke, a 
When the peer r9ſbly ſwears he'll club his joke? 


Who'd ſhake with laughter, though he could not 


find 


His lordſhip's jeſt ; or, if bis noſe broke wind, 


Por blefſivgs to the gods profoundly bow, 


That can cry,“ Chimney ſweep,” or drive a plough? 


With terms like theſe, how mean the tribe that c/ofe / 

Scarce meaner they, who terms like theſe impoſe. 
But what's the tribe moſt likely to comply ? 

The men of ink, or ancient authors lie; 

The writing tribe, who ſhameleſs alan, hold 

Of praiſe, by inch of candle to be ſold : 

All men they flatter, but themſelves the moſt, 


With deathleſs fame, their everlaſting boaſt ; 


For fame no cully makes ſo much her jeſt, 

As her old conſtant ſpark, the bard. profeſt. l 
«+ Boyle ſhines in council, Mordaunt in the + ang 
<« Pelham's magnificent; but I can write, 
„And what to my great foul like glory dear? 
Till ſome god whilpers in his tingling ear, 

That fame's unwholeſome taken without meat, 


And life is beſt ſuſtain'd by what is eat : 


Grown lean, and wife, he curſes what he writ; 
And wiſhes all his wants were in his 2vit. 
Ah! what avails it, when his dizner's loſt; 
That his trivmphant name adorns a poſt? 
Or that his ſhining page (provoking fate!) 
Defends ſirloins, which ſons of dulneſs cat? 
What foe to verſe without compaſſion hears, 


| What cruel praſe-man can refrain from tears, 


When the poor muſe, for leſs than half a crown, 
A proſtitute on every bulk in town, a 
With other whores undone, though act in print, 
Clubs credit for Geneva in the Mint ? 

Ye bards ! why will you ſing, though uninſpir'd ? 


Te bards! why will you ffarve, to be admir d? 
Deęfunct by Phœbus' laws beyond redreſs, 


Why will your /e&rex haunt the frighted preſs? 2 
Bad metre, that excreſcence of the head, 
Like hair, will ſprout, although the poet's dead, 


* A Daniſs dog of the Duke of Argy!!, 
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Al other trades demand, verſe- makers beg ; 
A dedication is a zvooden leg ; * «a 
A barren Labeo, the true mumper's faſhion, 
Expoſes lor rot d brats to move compaſſion. 
Though ſuch myſelf, vile bards I dilcommend ; 
Nay more, though gentle Damon is my friend. 
« Is 't then a crime to write? Alf talent rare 
Proclaim the god, the crime is to forbear : 
For ſome, though few, there are, large-minded men, 
Who watch unſcen the labours of the pen; 
Who know the muſe's worth, and therefore court, 
Their deeds her theme, their bounty her ſupport ; 
Who ſerve, unaſt d, the loft pretence to wit; 
My ſole excuſe, alas: for having writ. 
Argyll true wit is ſtudious to reſtore ; 


And Dorſet ſmiles, if Phœbus ſmil'd before ; 


Pembroke in years the long-loy'd arts admires, 
And Henrietta like a muſe inſpires. 

But, ah ! not inſpiration can odtain 
That fame, which poets langviſh for in vain. 
How mad their aim, who thirſt for glory, ſttive 
To graſp, what no man can poſſeſs alive“ 
Fame's reverſion, in which men take place 
(O late reverſion !) at their own deceaſe. 

This truth ſagacious Lintot knows ſo well, 
He farves his authors, that their works may ell. 

That fame is wealth, fantaſtic poets cry; 
That wealth is fame, another clan reply; 

Who know no guilt, no ſcandal, but in rags ; 

And fell in juſt proportion to their bags. 

Not only the low born, deform'd, and old, 

Think glory nothing but the beams of gold; 

The firſt young lord, which in the Mall you 
meet, | 

Shall match the verieſt hunks in Lombard-ſtreet, 

From reſcued candles' ends, who rais'd a ſum, 

And ſtarves, to join a penny to a plumb. 

A beardleſs miſer ! Tis a guilt unknown 

To former times, a ſcandal all our own. 

Of ardent lovers, the true modern band 
Will mortgage Celia to redeem their land. 
For love, young, noble, rich, Caſtalio dies; 
Name but the fair, love ſwells into his eyes. 
Divine Monimia, thy fond fears lay duwn; 
No rival can prevail—but 52 f @ crown. 

He glories to late times to be convey'd, 
Not for the poor he has reliev'd, but made: 
Not ſuch ambition his great fathers fir d, 
When Harry conquer'd, and half France expir'd: 
He'd be a ſlave, a pimp, a dog, for gain: 

Nay, a dull feeriff for his golden chain. | 

% Who'd be a flave ?” the gall»nt Colonel cries, 
While love of glory ſparkles from his eyes: 

To deathleſs fame he loudly pleads his right 

Juſt is his title—ſor he will not fight : 

All ſoldiers walour, all divines have grace, 

As maids of honour beauty—by their p/ace : 

But, when indulging on the Jaſt campaign, 

Eis lofty terms climb o'er the hills of lain ; 

He gives the foes he ſlew, at each vain word, 

A ſweet revenge, and balf at/olves his ſword, 
Of boaſting more than of a bomb afraid, 

A ſoldier ſhould be modeſt as a maid : 

Fame is a bubble the reſerv'd evjcy ; 

Who ſtrive to graſp it, as they touch, d:froy : 
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Tis the world's debt to deeds of high degree; 

But if you pay yourſelf, the world is free. f 
Were there no tongue to ſpeak them but his own; 

Auguſtus' deeds in arms had'ne'er been known. |. 


| Auguſtus deeds ! if that ambiguous name 


Confounds my reader, and miſguides his aim, 
Such is the prince's worth, of whom I ſpeaks 
The Roman would not bluſh at the miſtake. 


SATIRE V. | 
ON WOMEN, 


O faireſt of creation] Jaſt and beſt! [cell 'd; 
« Of all God's works! Creature in whom ex- 
«© Whatever can to ſight, or thought, be ſorm'd 
6 Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet! 

% How art thou loſt! Mirror. 


Nox reigns ambition in bold $an alone ; 

Soft female hearts the rude invader owa: 

But there, indeed, it deals in nicer things, 

Than routing armies, and dethroning Lings - 

Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair 

Conduct a finger, or reclaim a bair ; 

Or roll the lucid orbit of an e : © 

Or, in full joy, elaborate a % Bh. {blames 
The ſcx we honour, though their faults we 


| Nay, thank their faults for ſuch a fruitful theme: 


A theme, fair ———! doubly kind to me, 

Since ſatirizing iſe is praiſing be: 

Who wouldſt not bear, too modeſtly refin'd; 

A panegyric of a groſſer kind. | 
Britannia's daughters, much more fair, than a 

Too fond of admiration, loſe their price; 

Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 


0 


| To threngs, and tarniſh to the ſated ſight: 


As unreſerv'd, and beauteous as the ſun, 
Through every gn of vanity they run; | 
Aſſemblies, parks, coarſe feaſts in city halls, 

Lectures, and trials, plays, committees, ball, 
Wells, bedlams, executions, Smithfield fcenes, 
And fortune-tellers caves, and lions dens, 

. Taverns, exchanges, bridewells, drawing-rooms; 
Inſtallments, pillories, coronations, tombs, 
Tumblers, and funerals, puppet-ſhows, reviews, 
Sales, races, rabbits, (and, ſtill ſtranger I) pews. - 

Clarinda's boſom burns, but burns for fame; 
And love lies vanquiſſi'd in a nobler flame; 
Warm gleams of hope ſhe, not, diſpenſes ; then, ' 

+ Like April ſuns, dives into clouds again: 

With all her luſtre, zow. her lover warms; 

Ther, out of of entation, hides her charms : 

"Tis, next, her pleaſure ſweetly to complain, 

And to be taken with a ſudden pain ; | 

Then, ſhe ſtarts up, all ecſtaſy and bliſs, 

And is, ſweet ſoul ! juſt as ſincere in this: 

O how ſhe rolls her charming eyes in ſpight 2 
And looks delightfully with all her might! 

But, like eur heroes, much more brave than wiſe; 

She conquers for the triumph, not the prize. 

Zara reſembles ZEtna crown'd- with ſnows; 

Without ſhe freezes, and within ſhe-glows: * - 

Twice ere the ſun deſcends, with zeal inſpir'd, 


| From the vain converſe of the world retir'd, 


at THE WORKS OF YOUNG. 


She reads the p/alms. and chapters for the day, 
In — * or the laſt new play 
Thus gloomy Zara, with a ſolemn grace, 
Deceives mankind, and bier behind her face. 
Nor far beneath her in renown is ſue, 
Who through good-breeding is ill company; 
Whoſe manners will not let her larum ceaſe, 
Who thinks you are unbappy, when at peace; 
To find you neter, who racks her ſubtle head, 


And vews—* that her great-grandfather is dead.” 


A dearth of words a woman need not fear; 
But tis a taſk indeed to jearn— hear : 
In that the ſkill of converſation lies; 
That bote, or mates you both polite and wiſe. 


Raatippe cries, © Let nymphs who nought can 


« ſay | 2 
* Be loſt in ſilence and reſign the day; 
« And let the guilty wife her guilt conſeſs, 
* By tame behaviour, and a ſoft addreſs." 
Through virtue, foe refuſes to comply 
With all the dictates of Humanity; 
Through wiſdom, fe refuſes to ſubmit 
To wiſdom's rules, and raves to prove her wit ; 
Then, her unblemiſh'd honour to maintain, 
RejeRs her huſband's kindneſs with diſdain :; 
But if by chance an ill-adapted word 
Drops from the lip of her unwary lord, 
Her darling china, in a whirlwind ſent, 
Juſt intimates the lady's diſcontent. 

Wine may indeed excite the meekeſt dame; 
But keen Xantippe, ſco-uing borrow d flame, 
Can vent her thunders, and her lightnings play, 
O'er cooling gruel, and compoſing tea. 

Nor reſts by night, but, more ſincere than nice, 
She foakes the curtains with her 4ind advice: 
Doubly like echo, ſound is her delight, 

And the 44% word is her eternal right. 

Is 't not enough plagues, wars, and ſamines, riſe 
To laſh our crimes, but muſt our wives be 20%“ 


Faryine, plague, war, and an unnumber'd throng 


Of guilt-avenging ills, to man belong: 
What bach, what ceaſele/+ cares beſiege our ſtate ! 
What ſtrokes we ſeel ſrom fancy, and from fate / 

If fate forbears us, fapcy ſtrikes the blow; 

We mals misfortune; ſuicides in woe. 

Superfluous aid] unneceſſary ſkill ! 

Is nature backward to torment, or kill? 

How olt the noon, how oft the midnight bell, 

(That iron tongue of death!) with ſolemn knell, 

On F«lly's errands as we vainly roam, 


[home ? 


Kuocks at our hearts, and ſiuds our thoughts from 


Men drop ſo faſt, ere life's mid ſtage we tread, 

Few know ſo many friends alive, as dead, 

Yet, as immortal, in our up-hill chaſe, 

We preſs coy fortune with unſlacken'd pace; 

Our ardent labours for the toys we ſcek, 

Join night to day, and Sunday to the weck: 

Our very joys are anxious, and expire 

Between ſatiety and fi rce deſire. 

Now what reward tor all this grief and toil ? 

But ene ; a female friend's endearing ſmile ; 

A tender ſmile, our ſorrows” only balm, 
And, in life's tempeſt, the ſad ſailor's calm. 

How have 1 ſeen a gentle nymph draw nigh, 
Peace iu her air, perſuaſion in ber eye; 


Victorious tenderneſs ! it all o'ereame, - 
Hſband: look'd mild, and ſavages grew tame. 
The Hloan race our active nymphs purſue ; 
Man is not all the game they have in view: _ 
In woods and fields their glory they complete; 
There Maſter Betty leaps a five-barr'd gate; 
While fair M/s Charles to toilets is confin'd, 
Nor raſhly tempts the barbarous ſun and wind. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, 
And volt from bunters to the manegl'd fled; 
Command his prancings with a martial air, 
And Fobert has the forming of the fair, 
More than ene ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
Who fits triumphant o'er the flying vbeel ; 
And as ſhe guides it through th' admiring throng; 
With what an air ſhe ſmacks the ſilten thong! 


| Graceful as John, ſhe moderates the reins, . 


And whiſtles ſweet her diuretic ſtrains: 

Seſoſtris like, ſuck charioteers as 25g 

May drive ſix harneſs'd monarchs, if they pleaſe ; 
They drive, -ow, run, with love of glory ſmit, 


1 cap, ſwim, ſboot flying, and pronounce on tvit. 


O'er the belle-lettres Iovely Daphne reigns; 
Again the god Apollo wears her chains : 
With legs toſs'd high, on her ſophee ſhe ſits, 
Vouchſating audience to contending wits : 
Of each performance ſhe's the final teſt ; 
One act read o'er, ſhe propheſies the reſt; 
And then, pronouncing with deciſive air, 
Fully convinces all the rtown—fee's fair. 

Had lovely Daphne Hecateſſa's face, , 
How would. her elegance of taſte decreaſe : 
Some ladies“ judgment in their /eatures lies, 


| And all their genius ſparkles from their cyes. 


But hold, ſhe cries, lampooner ! have a care; 
Muſt I want common ſenſe, becauſe I'm fair ! 
O no: fee Stella: her eyes ſhine as bright, 
As if her tongue was never in the right ; 
And yet what real learning, judgment, fire ! 
She ſeems inſpir'd, and can herſelſ inſpire : 
How then (ii malice rul'd not all the fair) : 
Could Daphne publiſh, and could ſhe forbear ? 
We grant that beauty is no bar to e, 


Nor is 't a ſanction for impertinence. 


Sempronia lik'd her man; and well ſhe might 
The youth in perſon, and in parts, was bright; 
Poſſeſs'd of every of virtue, grace, and art, 

That claims juſt empire o'er the female heart: 
He met her paſſion, all her ſighs return d, 
And, in ſull rage of youthful ardour burn'd: 
Large his poſſeſſions, and beyond her own; 
'Their-bliſs the theme and envy of the town: 
The day was fix*d, when, with one acre more, 


In flepp'd deforu'd, debauch'd, diſeas'd, rte. 


feore. | | 

The fatal ſequel I, through ſhame, forbear : 
Of pride and avarice who can cure the fair ? 

Man's rich with little, were his judgment true: 
Nature is ſrugal, and her wants are few; 
Thoſe few wants anſwer'd, bring ſincere delightsg 
But fools create themſelves new appetites : | 
Fancy and pride ſeek things at vaſt expenſe, 


Which reliſh not to reaſon, nor to ſenſe. , 


When /urfeit, or unthant fuinsfs, deſtroys, 
In nature uarrew ſphere, our ſolid joys... 
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In funcy 's al land of noiſe and * | 
Where nought but dreams, no real pleaſures grow ; 
1 ihe cats in air-pumps, to ſubſiſt we ſtrive 
On joys too thin to keep the ſoul alive. 
Lemira's ſick; make haſte; the doctor call 
He comes; but where's his patient? At the ball. 
The doctor ſtares; her woman curt'ſies low, 
And cries, © My Lady, Sir, is always ſo: 
«« Diverſions put her maladies to flight; 
« True, ſhe can't fand, but ſhe can dance all night: 
6 Pve known my lady (for, ſhe loves a tune) 
© For fevers take an opera in # mg $23. . 
et And, 2 perhaps you'll ann the 222 
bo! 


« A midnight park i 1s ſovereign 6 a REP 4 
% With colict, breakfaſts of green fruit agree; : 
« With indigeſtions, ſupper juſt at three. 
A ſtrange alternative, replies Sir Hans, 
Muſt women have a doctor, or a dance? - 
Though ſick to death, abroad they ſafely roam, 
But droop and die, in perfect health, at home : 
For want—but not of health, are ladies ill; 
And tickets cure beyond the doctor 'r bill. 

Alas, my heart ! how languiſhingly fair 
Yon lady lolls! with what a tender air: 
Pale as a young dramatic author, when, al. 
Over darling lines, fell Cibber waves his pen. 
Is her lord angry, or has * Veny chid ? 
Dead it her father, or the maſk forbid ? 
Late ſitting-up has turn'd her roſes white.“ 
Why went ſhe not to bed? “ Becauſe twas night.“ 
Did ſhe then dance, or play? “Nor this, nor 

« that. 

Well night ſoon ſteals away in pleaſing chat. 
&« No, all alone, ber prayers ſhe rather choſe ; 
© Than be that wwretch to fleep till morning roſe.” 
Then Lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, 
Goes with the fa/hionable owls, to bed: 
his her Pride covets, this her health denies; 
Her ſoul is filly, but her body's wiſe. 

Others, with curious arts, dim charms rewve, 
And triumph in the bloom of fifty five. 
You, in the morning, a fair nymph invite; 

To keep her word, a brozon one comes at night : : 
Next day ſhe ſhines in gloſſy black ;, and then 

Revolves into her native red again : 
Like a dove's neck, ſhe ſhiſts her tranſient tharms, 
And is her own dear rival in your arms. 

But one admirer has the painted laſs; 
Nor finds that one, but in her looking-glaſs : 
Yet Laura's beautiful to ſuch exceſs, | 
That all her art ſcarce makes her pleaſe us 4%. 
To deck the female cheek, he only knows, 
Who paints leſs fair the oy and the 70%. 

How gay they ſmile! ſuch bleflings nature 


O erlock d in mankind enjoy but half her ſtores: 
vn diſtant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, 

dne rears her flowers, and ſpreads her velvet green x 

Pure gyrgling rills the lonely deſert trace, 

And waſte their muſic on the ſavage race. 

Js nature then a niggard of her bliſs ? 

Repine we griltleſs in a world like this ? 


* Lop dog, © 


And wound the firmeſt temper of our ſoul. 


| We ſmile to hear the diſtant tempeſt roar ; 


But our lewd taſtes her lawful charms refuſe, _ 

And painted art's deprav'd allurements chooſe. - 

Such Pulvia's paſſion for the town; freſh air 

(An odd effe&t!) gives vapours to the fair ; | 

Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtalſprioge, 

And larks, and nightingales, are odieus t 

But 3 and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds, de- 

ght; 

And to be preſs'd to death, tranſports her quite; / 

Where ſilver rivulets play through flowery meads, 

And woodbines give ſweets, and lines their 
ſhades, © | AN * 

Black kennels' abſent odours ſhe a 

And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. . _ 

is ſtormy life preferr'd to the ſerene ? 

Or is the public to the private ſcene? : 

Retir'd, we tread a ſmooth and open way; [ray 

Through briars and brambles in the world we 

Si oppoſition, and perpler'd debate, 

Aud thorny care, and rank and fliaging hate, "ry 

Which choke our paſſage, our career controul, 


— 


O ſacred ſolitude ! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure ſtream, or in thy waving ſhade, 
We court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth I) are innacence and eure: 
There, from the ways of men laid ſafe aſhore, 


There, bleſs'd with health, with buſineſs —_— 
lex'd, 
This Ute we reliſh, and inſure the next ; WM- 
There too the muſes ſport ; theſe numbers free, 
Pierian Eaſtbury! I owe to thee. . . 
There ſport the muſes; but not there alone: 
Their ſacred force Amelia feels in town. 
Nought but a genius can a genius fit 
A wit herſelf, Amelia weds a wit: | 
Both wits ! though miracles are ſaid to ceaſe. 
Three days, three wendrous days! they liv'd * 
peace; 
With the — ſun a warm diſpute aroſe, 10 
On Durfey's poely, and Bunyan's proſe: 1 65 
The learned war böth wage with equal force, 
And the fifth morn coneluded the divorce. 
Phœbe, though ſhe poſſeſſes nothing leſs, 
Is proud of being rich in happineſs : i 
Laboriouſly purſues deluſive toys, . 
Content with pains, ſince they're reputed. j joys. 4 
With what well- acted tranſport will the ſay, 
Well, ſure, we were ſo happy yeferday / 
« And then that charming party tor 3 
Though, well ſhe knows, twill languiſh into "” 
row : 
But ſhe dares never boaſt the preſent hour ; 
So groſs that cheat, it is beyond her power: 
For ſuch is or 6ur weakneſs, or. our curſe, 
Or rather ſuch our crime, which ſtill is worſe, 
The preſent moment, like a wife, we ſhun, 
And ne'er enjoy, becauſe it is our 
Pleaſures are few, and fewer we enjoy; 
. Pleaſure, like quickfibver, is bright and c 45 
e ſtrive to graſp it with our utmoſt 


— 


| Still it cludes us, and it hos * I 
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If cis d. at laſt, compute ye ur mighty gains; 
What is it, but rank poiſon in your veins? 
As Flavia in her glaſs an angel ſpies, 
Pride whiſpers in her ear pernicious lies; 
Tells her, while ſhe ſurveys a face ſo fine, - | 
There's no ſatiety of charms divine: 
Hence, if her Iover yawns, all chang'd appears 
Her temper, and ſhe melts (ſweet ſoul!) in tears: 
She, fond and young, laſt week her with enjoy'd, 
In foft amuſement all the night employ'd; 
The morning came, when Strephon, waking, found 
(Surpriſing ſight!) his bride in ſorrow drown'd. 
What miracle (ſays Strephon) makes thee weep ? 
* Ah, barbarous man! (ſhe a how qu you 
« —ſfleep ?”?. 
Men love a m7 iareſe, as they love a fea/? ; 
How grateful one to touch, and one to taſte / 
Yet ſure there is a certain time of day, 
We wiſh our miſtreſs and our meat away: 
But ſoon the ſated appetites return, | 
Again our ſtomachs crave, our boſoms bum: : 
Eternal love let man then never iwear; ' 
Let women never trizzz/;b, nor ehr 
Nor praife, nor blame too much the-warm or chill ; 
Hunger and love are foreign to the will. 
There is indeed a paſſion more refiu'd, 
For thoſe few nymphs whoſe charms are of the 
mind: 95 
But not of that unfaſhionable ſet 
Is Phyllis; Phyllis and her Damon met. 
Eternal love exactly hits her taſte; 
Phyllis demands eternal love at leeft 
Embracing Phyllis with ſoft-ſmi:ing eyes, 
Fterzal love 1 vow, the ſwain replies: 
But ſay, my all, my miftre/s, and my friend : 7 
What day next week th eternity ſhall end ? 
Some nymphs prefer afronomy to love ; 
Elope from mortal man, and range above. 
The ſair philoſopher to Rowley lies, 
Where in a box the whole creation lies: 
She ſees the planets in their turns advance, 
And ſcorns, Puitier, thy ſublunary dance: 
Of Deſaguliers ſhe beſpeaks freſh air; 
And Whiſton has 2ngagements with the fair. 
What vain experiments Sophronia tries? 
Tis not in air- pumps the gay colonel dies. 
But thaugh to-day this rage of ſcience reigns, 
(O fickle ſex!) ſoon end her learned pains, 
| Lo! Pug from Jupiter her heart has got, 
'T urns: out the ſtars, and Newton is a fot. 
'Fo turn; ſhe never took the height 
Of Saturn, yet is ever in the right. 
She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders far behind, 
Graceful to ſight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vanquiſh'd, and the viſe are taught. 
Her breeding, niſl 'd, and her temper ſweet, 
When ſerious, eaſy; and when gay, diſereet; 
In glittering ſcenes o'er her own heart ſevere ; 
In crowds, collected; and in courts, fincere ; 
Sincere and warm, with zeal well underſtood, 
She takes a noble pride in doing good; 
Yet not ſuperior to her ſex's cares, 
The modes ſhe fixes by the gown ſhe wears; 
Of //Z; and chixa ſhe's the laſt appeal; 
In theſe great points the Jenas the commonweal; 


OF YOUNG. 


And if diſputes of empire riſe 1 

Mechlin the queen of lace, and Colberteen, 
'Tis doubt! 'tis darkneſs ! till ſuſpended fate 
Aſſumes Ber nod, to cloſe the grand debate. 
When ſuch her mind, why will the fair expreſs 
Their emulation only in their dre/5 ? 

But oh ! the nymph that mounts above the Pie 
And gratis clears religious myſteries, . 
Reſolv'd the church's, welfare to enſure, 

And make her family a /ane-cure : 

The theme divine at cards ſhe'll not forget, 
But tales in texts of Scripture at fricquet ; 

In thoſe licentious meetings acts che prude, 
And thanks her Maker that her card: are good. 
What angels would thoſe be, who thus excel 
In thcologics, could they few as well : | 
Yet why ſhould/not the fair her text purſue ? 
Can ſhe more decently the doctor woo ? 

'Tis hard, too, ſhe who makes no uſe but chat 
Of her religion, ſhould be barr'd in that. 

Iſaac, a brother of the canting ſtrain, 

When he has knock'd at his own ſcull i in vain, 
To beauteous Marcia often will repair 

With a dark text, to light it at the fair. 

O: how his pious ſoul cxults to find - 

Such love for holy men in womankind ! 
Charm'd with her learning, with what rapture he 
Hangs on her hom, like an induſtrious bee ; 
Hums round about her, and with all his power 
Extradts ſweet wiſdom from ſo fair, a flower / 
The young and gay declining, Appia flies 

At nobler game, the mighty and the wiſe ; 

By nature more an eagle than a dove, 

She impicuily prefers the world to Jouve, 

Can wealth give happineſs? look round, and ſeg 
What gay diſtreſs what ſplendid miſery ! 
Whatever fortune laviſhly can pour, 

The mind annihilates, and calls for more, 
Wealth. is a cheat; believe not what it ſays; 
Like any lord it promiſes and pays. 
How will the miſer ſtartle, to be told 

Of ſuch a wonder, as inſolvent gold ! 
What nature wants has an intrinſic weight; 
All gore is but the faſhion of the plate, 
Which, for one moment, charms the fickle view; 
it charms us now ; anon we caſt anew; _ 
To ſome freſh birth of fancy more inclin'd : 
Then wed not acres, but a noble mind. 

Miſtaken lovers, who make worth their care, 
And think accompliſhments will win the fair : 
The fair, tis. true, by genius ſhould be won, 

As flowers untold their beauties to the Jun ; 

And yet in female ſcales a ſop out- weighs, 

And wit muſt wear the willow and the bays. 
Nought ſhines ſo bright in vain Liberia s eye 

As riot, impudence, and perfidy ; 

The youth of fire, that has drunk deep, and I 'd, 
And kill'd his man, and triumph'd o'er his maid ; 
For him, as yet unhang d, ſhe ſpreads her charms, 
Snatches the dear deſtroyer to her arms; 
And amply gives (though treated long amiſs) 
The man ef merit his revenge in this, 

If you reſent, and wiſh a woman ill, 

But turn her o'er one moment to her will. 

The /augvid lady next appears in ſtate, 

Who was not born to 2 her own weight; 
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She lolls, reels, ſtaggers, till Gy; foreign aid- / 
To her own ſtature lifts the feeble maid; | 
Then, if ordain'd to: ſo ſevere a doom , 

She, by juſt ages, journeys round the room: 

But, knowing her own weakneſs, ſhe deſpairs 
To ſcale the Alps—tbat is, aſcend the flair. 
My fan! let others fay, who laugh at toil; 
Fan ! hood! glove ! ſcarf! is her laconic ale; 1 
And that is ſpoke; with ſueh a dying fall, 
That Betty rather fees, than hears the call J 
The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, 
Piece out th' idea her faint words deny. 
O liſten wich attention moſt profound ! 
Her voice is but the {badow of a ſound. 
And help, oh help! her ſpirits are ſo dead, 
One hand ſcarce lifts the other to her head.” | 
If there a ſtubborn pin it trivinphs o'er," 
She pants! ſhe ſipka:awzy ! and is no . c 
Let the robuſt. and the gigantic car ve, op 
Life'is not worth ſo much, ſhe'd rather farve: 
But chew ſhe muſt herſelf! ah crucl fate! 
That Roſalinda can't by from eat. 

An antidote in female caprice lies 


— - 


= 


— 


(Kind hea ven My agaiuſt the poiſon of their. odd) S 


Thaleftris triumphs in a manly mien; 


In fair and open dealing where's the ſhame ?. 
What nature dares to giue, ſhe dates to name. 
This boneft fellow i Aſincere and plan. 
And juſtly gives tha jealous huſband: * "lol ori $626 
(Vain is the taſks to-petticoats aſſign d. 

If wanten language ſhows a aal mib) 141. 25311 
And now and then, to grace her Sloquenges: 1%F 
An oath ſupplies the vacancies of ſenſe.” #::-! 1 
Hark! the ſhrill notes: ttanſpierce the yielding air, 
And teach the neighbouring echoes how. to ſwear. 
By jove, i is faint, and for the ſimple ſwain; 

She, on-the the Chriſtian ſyſtem, is profane. 


But though the volley rattles in yaur-car, 


Believe her dreſs, ſhe's not a grenadier- 

If thunder's awful, how much more — ö 

When Jove deputes a lady in his ſtead 2 | 

A lady? pardon my miſtaken pen, | 

A ſhameleſs woman is the worſt of n. 
Few to. good-breeding make a juſt pretence ; 

Good breeding is the: bloſſom of 1 

The laſt reſult of an accompliſh'd mind. 

With outward grace, the body r virtue, bo. 


A violated decency now reigns; 


And nymphs for ailings take peculiar pains. 
With Chineſe. painters modern og agrees 
The point they aim at is HH UH £141} + 
Theyithrow their perſons with a hoyden air bet 4 
Acroſs — room, and % into the chair. 
So far their eommerce with mankind is gone, 
They, for our manners, have exchange d ite own. 
The modeſt look, the caſtigated grace, 

The gentle movement, and ſlow- meaſur'd pace, 
For which her lovers dy d, her parents pay d, 
Are indecorums with the dern maid. 
Stiff forms are bad; but let not worſe intrude, 


Nor conquer art and nature, to be rude. 


Modern good-breeding carry to its height, 


And Lady D——'s ſelf will be polite. 


Ve riſing fair! ye bloom of Britain's iſle ! 


When high-born Anna, wth a ſogten'd ſmile, 


PY 
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= 
Leads on your train, and ſparkles at your head, | 
What. ſeems moſt hard, is not to beamed 4 
Her bright example with ſucceſs purſue, - * i 
And all, but adoration, is your due. 23172 
But adoration ! give me ſomething arr, 
Cries Lyce, on the borders -of'threefeore:c 1 /! 
Nought treads ſo ſilent as the foot: of time; ll 
Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime: 
'Tis greatly wiſe to know, before we rg told, 


The melancholy news, that we grew eld 


Autumeal Lyct carries in her face 


Mement mori to each public place. 
| ©! how pour beating breaſt,a miſtreſs warme, 


Who looks through ſpe@acles, to ſee ger ens: 
While rival undertalers hover round, 


And with his ſpade the ſerton marks ebe ground, 

Intent not on her on, but-others'daom, «| 

She plans new conqueſts, and defrands the tomb. 

In vain the cock has ſumman'd pr iter 

She walks at noon, and blaits the bloom of day. 

Gay rainbow filks her mel lau char ms infold, f 
And nonght of Lyce but ber/z{f is old. | 
Her grizzled locks affame a Jkirking grace, 

And art has /evell'd her deep furrew'd face. 


ler ſtrange demand no mortal can approve. / 
Loud is her accent, and her phraſe whſcene. 114 


We'lt aſk her Being, but can't aſk ker Jobe. 


| She grants, indeed; a lady may decline 


(All ladies 3ut herſelf) at ninety-nine. 
. 0! how ualike her was the ſacted age x. 


| Of prudent Portia! Her gray hairs engage ; 


Whole, thoughts are ſuitzd to her life's decline 71 
Virtue's the paint that can with wrine: ſhine. 
That, and that only, can old age ſuſtainn 


Which yet all wiſh, nor know they with for gain. 


Not numerous are our joys, when life is new; 
And yearly ſome are falling of the feu: ; 
Eut when we conquer life's meridian tage, 
And dowuward tend into the. vale of age, 

They drop apace; by nature ſome decay, | 
And ſome the blaſts of fortune ſweep away; 
Jill. naked quite of happineſs, aloud 

We call for death, and /elter in a;ſhroud. - 
Where's Portia now ?—But Portia left behind - 
Iwo lovely copies of her form and mind. 

What heart untouch'd their early grief. can view, 
Like bluſhing roſe-buds dipp'd in morning dew? - | 


Who. into ſhelter takes their tender bloom, 


And forms their minds to flee from ills to come ? 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; : / 
Fancy and. paſſien tols it to and iro; | 
A while torment, and then quite .at in woe. 
Ye beauteous orphans, ſince in ſilent duſt 
Your beſt example lies, my precepts truſt. 
Life ſwarms with ills; the beldeft are afraid; 
Where then is ſafety for a tender maid ? , 
Unfit for conflict, round beſet with woes, | 
And man, whom leaſt the fears, her worſt of foes! 
When kind, moſt cruel; when oblig'd the moſt, 
The leaſt obliging ; ; and by favours loſt. 
Cruel by nature, they for kindiic(s hate; 
And ſcorn you for thuſe ills themſelves create. 
If on your fame our ſex a blot has thrown, 

will ever ſtick, through malice of your own. 


| Moſt hard! in pleaſing your chief glory lies; 


yu ret from pleaſing your chief dangers riſe; : "I 


* 
Then pleaſe the Be, and know, for men of ſenſe, 
Your ſtrongeſt charms are native innocence, 
Arts on the mind, like paint upon-the face, 
Fright him, that's worth your love, from your 
| embrace. 
In / Fmple manners all the ſecret le: 
Be kind and virtuous, you'll be bleſt and wiſe. 
Vain bow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, | 
Begin with giadingſi, and end in pain. 
Aﬀect not empty fame, and idle praiſe, 
Which, all thoſe wretches I deſcribe, betrays, | 
Nour ſex's glory tis, to ſhine unknown ; 
Of all applauſe, be fondeſt of your own. 
Beware the fever of the mind / that thirſt | 
With which the age is eminently curſt: 
To drink of g caſure, but inflames deſire ; 
And abſtinence alone can quench the fire; : 
Take pain from life, arfd terror from the tomb; 
Give Rees band ; and promiſe bliſs to come. 


SATIRE VI. 
don WOMEN. © 


þ _ ſcribed to the Right W : 
THE LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN. | 


© Interdum tamen & tollit comœdia vocem.“ 
Hos. 


T SOUGHT a patroneſs, but ſought 3 in vain. 

Apollo whiſper'd i - pang Ye Germain.“ — 

I know her not.—** Your reaſon's ſomewhat odd; 

c Who knows his patron, now?“ reply'd the god. 

«*« Men write, to me, and to the w¾orld, unknown; 

Then ſteal great names, to ſnield them from the 
town: 

et Detected worth, like beauty diſarray'd, 

10 To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid : 

* Should fe refuſe to. patronize your lays, 

* In vengeance write a volume in ber praiſe. 

% Nor think it hard fo great a length to run; 

&« When ſuch the theme, *twill eaſily be done. 
Ye fair! to draw your excellence at length, 
Exceeds the narrow bounds of human ſtrength; 

You, bere, in miniature your picture ſee; 
Nor hope from Zinck more juſtice than from me. 
My portraits grace your mind, as his your fie ; 
His portraits will inflame, mine quench, your pride: 

e's dear, you frugal ; chooſe my cheaper lay; 
And be your reformation all my pay. 

Lavinia is polite, but not profane ; 
To church as conſtant as to Drury lane, 
She decently, in form, pays heaven its due; 
And makes a civil viſit tb her pew. 125 
Her lifted fan, to give a ſolemn air, 
Conceals her face, which paſſes for a prayer: 
Curt'ſies to eur ies, then, with grace, ſucceed; 
Not one the fair omits, but at the Creed. 
Or if ſhe joins the ſervice, tis to ſpeal; 
Ibrough dreadful /ence the pent heart might break; 
Untaught to bear it, women tall away 
To God himſelf, and fondly think they pray. 
But /wvezt their accent, and their air refin'd ; 
For they're before their Maker—and mantind : 


Satan enk will toll the 1 


When ladies once are proud of praying well, | 


vi, 
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THE WORKS OF YOUNG. 


Acquainted with the world, and-quite well bred 
Druſa receives her viſitants in bed; 
But, chaſte as ice, this Veſta, to defy 
The very blackeſt tongue of calamny. 
When from the ſheets her lovely form ſhe lifes, 
She begs you juſt would turn you, while ſhe: ſor 
Tur charms are greateſt which decline the 
ght, 


{ That makes the banquet poignant and polite. ' 


There is no rv, where there's no reſerve ⸗ 
And 'tis on plenty your poor lovers uns 
But with a modern fair, meridian merit' 

Is a fierce thing, they call a y of Pirie. 


Mark well the rollings of her flaming eye: 


And tread on tiptoe, if you dare draw nigh, 

% Or if you take a lion by the beard *, 

« Or dare defy the fell Hyrcanian bard, 1881 

« Or arm'd rhinoceros, or rough Ruſſian bear; 
Firſt make your will, and then' converſe with her. 
This lady glories in profuſe expence; 

And thinks diftra#tion is magnificence. 

To beggar her gallant, is one delight; 

To be more fatal ſtill, is exquifte; 

Had ever nymph ſuch reaſon to be glad? 


| In duel fell two lovers; one run mad. 


Her foes their honeſt exccritions pour; 

Her lovers only ſhould det her more. 
Flavia is conſtant to her old gallant, 11 

And generouſly ſupports him in his want. 


But marriage is a fetter, is a ſnare, 


A hell, no lady fo polite can bear. 

She's faithful; ſhe's obſervant, and — pains 
Her angel- brood of baſtards ſhe maintains. 
Nor leaſt advantage has the fair to plead, 


But that of guilt, above the marriage-bed. 


Amaſſa hates a prude, and ſcorns reſtraint; 
Whate'er ſhe is, ſhe'll not appear a ſaint ; 
Her ſoul ſuperior flies formality ; 
So gay her air, her conduct is ſo free, 
Some might ſuſpect the nymph not over-good— 
Nor would'they be miſtaken, if they ſhould, 
Unmarried Abra puts on formal airs ; lers. 
Her cuſhion's threadbare with her ——— ay 
Her only grief is, that ſhe mo be 
At once engag' d in Prayer and charity. 
And bis, to do her juſtice, muſt be ſaid, 
« Who would not think that Abra was a maid po 
Some ladies are too beauteous to be wed; - 
For where's the man that's worthy of their ook 
If no diſeafe reduce her pride before, | 
Lavinia will be raviſh'd at threeſcore. 
Then ſhe ſubmits to venture in the dark; 50 
And nothing now is wanting but her . 
Lucia thinks happineſs conſiſts in ſtate; 
She weds an idiot, but ſne eats in plate. $ 
The goods of fortune, which her foul poſſeſy, 
Are but the ground of unmade happineſs ;.. 
The rude material: wiſdom add to this, 


Wiſdom, the ſole artificer of bliſs ; 


She from herſelf, if ſo compell'd by need, 


Of this content can draw the ſubtie thread ; . 


But (no detraction to her ſacred/ſkill) 
If the can work in gold, tis better ſtill. 


»® Shalſþears, 
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9 1 Tullis had 3 bleſt with balf her ſenſe, 
None could too much admire her excellence: 

But ſince ſhe can make error ſhine ſo bright, 

She thinks it vulgar to defend the right.-. 4 
With underſtanding ſhe is quite o'er-run; 


And by too great accompliſhments undone: 


With ſkill ſhe vibrates her eternal bangdet 
For ever moſt divinely in the v0 Hong. 
Naked in nothing ſhould a woman be; 
But veil her very vit wirh 2 2efly - 
Let man diſcover, let not her diſplay, 
But yield her charms of mind with ſweet delay. 
For pleaſure form'd, perverſely ſome believe, 
To make themſelves important, men mult grieve. 
Leſbia the fair, to fire her jealous lord, 
Pretends, the fop ſhe laughs at, is ador'd. 
In vain ſhe' 8 proud of ſecret irinocence; ” 
The fact ſhe feigns were ſcarcs a worſe offene. 
Mira endow'd with every charm to bleſs, 
Has no defign, but on her huſband's peace : 
He lov'd her much; afid greatly was he mov” 
At ſmall inquietudes i in her he lov'd. 
How REP this "The pleaſure led 
„„ long; 
Now every day the fits come « thick and firong 2 
At laſt he fqund the charmer only feign'd; 
And, was diverted when he ſbould be pain'd. 8 
What greater vengeance have the gods in ſtore! 
How tedious life, now the can plague no more! 
She tries a thouſand arts; but zone ſucceed: 
She's fore'd a fever to procure indeed ; 
Thus ſtrictly proy'd this yirtuous, loving wife, 
Her huſban@'s pain was dearer than her /ife, 


' Anxious Melania rifes to my vier, + 


Who never thinks her lover pays his due: 
Viſit, preſent, treat, flatter, and adore; 
Her majeſty, to-morrow, calls for more. 
His wounded. ears complaints eternal an, 
As unoil'd hinges, querutouſly ſhrill. B84 
„ You went laſt night with Celia to the ball.” 
You prove it falſe. Not go! that's worſt of all.” 
Nothing can pleaſe her, nothing aot inflame ; 

And arrant coatraditiozs are the fame... 

Her lover muſt be fad, to pleaſe: her ſpleen; 

His mirth is an inexpiable fin: - - 

For of all rivals that can prin ker breaſt, ; 
There's one, that wounds far deeper than the reſt; 
To wreck her quiet, the moſt dreadful thelf ; 

Is if her lover darts enjoy himſelf. 

And this, becauſe ſhe's exquiſitely fair: * 
Should-1 diſpute her beauty, how ſhe'd ſtare ? 
How would Melania be ſurpris'd to hear 
She's quite deform'd? And yet the caſe is clear; 
What's female beauty, but an air divine, 

Through which the mind's all- gentle graces ine? 
They, like the ſun, irradiate all hetween; 
The body charms becauſe the ſoul is ſeen. 
Hence, men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace: [bear ; 
Some forms, ' though bright, no mortal man can 
Some, none'refift though not exceeding fair. 

' Arpaſia's Highly born, and nicely bed. 
Of taſte refin'd, in life arid manners rea 
Yet reaps no fruit from her ſapertor ſenſe, 4 
But to be feas'd by her own excellence. f 5 A* 


| Simblex munditiis, to the laſt degree: 


Unwaſh'd her hands, and much beſnuff d her face. 


| Nor, cruel Richmond, the firſt foaff, for TOR; | 


I women were made to give our _—_ delights” 


Vor. . N , 3 + > 44 46 824 


1 


Each creature s imperfectlont are her ... 


« Folks are ſo awkward! hin fo unpolite oe 
She's elegantly pain*d from morn till 
Her delicacy” 8 lock d where*er ſhe goes; 1 : _ 
Heaven by its favour has the fair diſtreſ t. 
And pour d fuch bleſſings—thar ſhe anf be bleſt. 
Ah! . A vain, though cans, A in ty 
BR a 5 : 
Thou. þining, frait, t and wretched thing; 21. 
old age wil come; diſeaſe may come before 
| Fifteen is full as mortal as threeſeors. * © 


2 


Thy fortune, and thy charms, may foon $echy 2 


But grant theſe fugitives prolong their ſtay, 
Their baſis totters, their foundation ſhakes; 
' Life, that -ſupports them; in a moment breaks ; 2 
Then wrovght into the ſoul let virtues ſhin; 
The ground eternal, as the xoort divine. 
' Julia's a manager; ſhe's born for rule; | N 
Aud knows her wiſer huſband is a fe; 
' Aſſemblies holds, and ſpins the /ab?le thread 
That guides the lover to his fair-one's bed: 1 ; 
For difficult amours can ſmooth the way, HA 
And tender letters ditate, or convey... | . 
But, if depriv'd of ſuch important cares, 
Her wiſdom condefcends to leſs affaire. 
For her oton breakfaſt ſhe'Þ} projet a ſcheme, 
Nor zake her tea Without a firatagem 5 
Preſides o'er trifles with a ſerious ſace; 
Important, by the virtue of grimace. 
Ladies ſupreme among amuſements reign; ; 
By nature born to ſoothe, and entertain. Se 
Their prudence in à ſhare of folly lies: 
Why will they be ſo weak, as to be wiſe ? 
Syrena is for ever in extremes. : | 
And wvith a vengeance ſhe commends, or ' blames, 
* Cooſcious of her diſcernment, which is good, 
She ſtFatns too much to mike it underſtood. 
Her judgment juſt, her ſentence i is too ſtrong ; 
Becauſe ſhe's right, ſhe's ever in'the wrong. 
- Brunetta's wiſe in actions, great, and 
But ſcorns om fri ifles to:beſtow her care. 
Thus every hour Brunetta is to blame, 
Becauſe th' occaſion is beneath her aim. 
Think nonght a trifte, though it ſmall appeat᷑; 
Small ſands the mountain, moments make the yeary 
And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you' may die, before you truly live. . 
Go breakfaſt with Alicia, there you'lt ſee, 


Unlac'd her ſtays, her night-gowni'is unty d, 


And What the has of head. dreſa, is aſide. . 99 9 


She draws her words, and waddles in her St Ka 


x 1 


A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd ſhe loves; 
And would draw on jack- boots, as ſoort us gloves. 
Gloves by queen Beſs's maidens 2 be en 2 
Her bleſſed eyes ne er ſaw © female ; 


| | Lovers, beware! to wenn how Gan ſhe : fail 


With ſcarlet finger, and long j Jetty nail? 
For Harvey, the firſt wit ſhe cannot be, 


— 


Since full each other tation of renozony | 
Who would not be the greateſt trapes in town? 2 


A female floven * an 3 e 5 SE 


Ita * 8 52 


[ 


— 


- 
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Fair Tabella ! is ſo 70d x fame, 5 

That her elf is her eternal theme; 

Through hopes of contradiction, oft ſhe'll ſay, 

« Methinks I look ſo wretchedly to day!? 

When moſt the world applauds you, moſt beware ; 

"Tis often leſs. a ble//ing. than a /aare. 

Diſtruſt mankind ; with your own heart confer ; - 

And dread even there to find a flatterer. 

The breath of others. raiſes our renown ; 

Our on as ſurely blows the pageant down. 

Take up no more than you by worth can claim, 

Leſt ſoon. you prove a bankrupt in your fame. 4 
But own I muſt, in this perverted age, 

Who molt deſerve, can't always moſt engage. 

So ſar is worth from making glory ſure, _ 

It often hinders what it ould procure. [wiſe ? 

. Whom praiſe we me? the virtuous, brave, and 

No; wretches whom in ſecret we deſpiſe. 

And who ſo blind, as not to ſee the cauſe? 

No rivals rais'd by. ſuch diſcreet applauſe ; 

And yet, of credit it lays in a ſtore, [more. 

By which our ſpleen may wound true worth tt e 
Ladies there are who think one crime is all - 

Can women, then, no way but backzeard fall ? 

So ſweet is that one crime they don't purſue, 

To pay its loſs, they think ell others few. _ 

Who hold zhat crime ſo dear, muſt never claim 

Of injur'd modeſty the ſacred name. | 
But Clio thus: What! railing without end ? 

© Mean taſk! how much more e to com- 

« mend! ? 

Ves, to commend as you are wont to do, 

My kind infiru&or, and example too. F - 

6 Daphnis, ſays Clio, © has a charming eye? 

« What pity tis her ſhoulder is awry ! 

„ Afpaſia's ſhape indeed—But then her air 

The man has parts who finds deſtruction there. 

„ Almeria's wit has ſomething that's divine: 

« And wit's enough. how few in all things ſhine : 

Selina ſerves her friends, relie ves the poor — 

« Who was it ſaid Selina's near threeſcore ? 

« At Lucia's match I from my ſoul rejoice; 

The world congratulates fo wiſe a choice; 

« His lordſhip's rent-roll is exceeding great— — 

« But mortgages will ſap the beſt eſtate. | 

« In Shirley's form might cherubims appear; 

© But then—ſhe has a Freci/e on her ear.” 

Without a but, Hortenſia ſhe commends, 55 

The firſt of women, and the beſt of ſriends; 

Owns her in perſon, wit, fame, virtue, bright: : 

But how comes this to paſs ?—She dy'd lait night. 
Thus nymphs commend, who yet at ſatire rail: 

Indced that's.needleſs, if ſuch praiſe prevail. 12. 

And whence ſuch praiſe? our virulence is thrown 

On other's fame, through fondneſs for our on. 
Of rank and riches proud, Cleora frowns;. 

For are not coronets a-kin to crowns? 

Her greedy eye, and her ſublime addreſs, 

The height of avarice and pride confeſs. 

You ſcek perſections worthy, of ber rank; 

Go, ſeek for her pexfections at the bank. _ 

By wealth unquench'd, by reaſon uncontroul'd, 

For ever burns her ſacred thirſt of gold. 

As fond of five-pence, as the verieſt cit; 

And quite as much deteſted as a Toit, 
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Can gold calm paſſun, or make. reaſon hin "a 
Can we dig peace, or wi , from the mine? 
Wiſdom to gold prefer ; for tis much leſs Fa | 
To make our fortune, than our happineſs. 

That happineſs which great ones often ſee. 

With rage and wonder, in a low degree: , 
Themlelves unbleſt. The poor are only poor; 
But what are they who droop amid their ſtore ? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of fate ; 

The bappy only, are the truly great. 

Peaſants enjoy like appetites with kings; 

And thoſe beſt fatisfied with cheapeſt things. 
Could betb our Indies buy but one new. ſenſe, 

Our envy would be due to large expenſe. 

Since not, thoſe pomps which to the great belong, 
Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. 


See how they beg an alms of flattery ! ! 


They languiſh ! oh ſupport them with a ie / 
A decent competence WE fully taſte; 


It ſtrikes our /en/e, and gives a conſtant feaſt ; 


More, we perceive. by dint. of thought alone; 
The rich mult labour to-polleſs their on. 

To feel their great abundance; and requeſt 
Their humble friends to help them to be bleſt; 


| To fee their treaſures, bear their glory told, 1 
- | And aid the wretched irupoteRce of gold. [divine, 


But ſome, great ſouls! and touch'd with warmth: 
Give gold a price, and. teach its beams to ſbine. 


All Learded treaſures they repute a load; 
Nor think their wealth their own, till well | beſtow'd. 


Grand reſerpoirs of public happinefs,. 


Through. ſecret ſtreams diffuſively they ble; FER 
And, while their bounties glide, conceal'd from 


| view, 
Relieve our wants, and "Hare. our laber too. 
But ſatire is my taſk; and theſe deſtroy 
Her gloomy province, and malignant joy. 
Help me, ye miſers! help me to complain, 
And blaſt our. common enemy, Germain : 
But our invedives muſt deſpair ſucceſs; . 
For, next. to praiſe, values nothing lefs. 


Wh hat picture's yonder, looſen'd from its frame 2 


Or is't Aſturia, that affected dame? 


| The brighteſt forms, through afeAation, fade 


To ſtrange new things, which nature never made. 
Frown not, ye fair! ſo much your ſex: we prize, 
We hate thoſe art that take vou from our eyes. 
In Albucinda's native grace is ſeen | 
What you, who labour at perfection mean. 
Short ãs the rule, and to be learn'd with caſe, | | 
Retein your gentle ſelves, and you muſt pleaſe, | 
Here might I ſing of Memmia's mincing mien, 
And all the movements of the ſoft machine: 


{ How two red lips affected zephyrs blow, ; 
Fo cool the bohea, and inflame the beau : -:- 


While one white finger and a thumb conſpire 
To lift the cp, and make the world | admire. 
Ten! how tremble at thy fatal fiream! _' 


* As, Lethe, dreadfal to the love of fame. | 
What devaſtations on thy banks are ſeen! 


hat foades of mighty names which once have been? 


An becatomb of characters ſapplies TIA 
| Thy painted altars daily ſacrifice 


H—, P—, aſpers'd by thee, decayy | 


| | As grains of Gneſt ſugars melt away, 
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Ani recommend the more to mortal taſte ; 
Scandal's the ſweet'ner of a female feaſt. 

But this inhuman triumph ſhall decline, 
And thy revolting naiads call for ine? 
Spirits no longer all ſerve wager thee ; 

But reign in thy own cup, exploded "oy 
Citronia's noſe declares thy ruin nigh; 
And who dares give Citronia's noſe the lie! 

The ladies long at men of drink exclaim'd, ; 
And what impair'd both health and virtue, blam' d; 
At length, to reſcue man, the generous laſs 
Stole from her conſort the pernicious glaſs. 
As glorious as the Britiſh queen renown'd, 
Who ſuck'd the poiſon from her huſband's: wound: | 

Nor to the glaſi alone are nymphs inclin'd, 
But every bolder vice of bold mankind. 

O Juvenal! for thy ſeverer zage, 

. To laſk the ranker follies of our age. 

Are there, among the females of our ifle; 
Such faults, at which it is a fault to ile? 
There are. Vice, once by nods nature chain d | 
And legal ties, expatiates unreſtrain'd ; | 
Without thin decency held up to view, 

Naked ſhe ſtalks o'er la and goſpel too. 
Our matroas lead ſuch exemplary lives, 
Men figh i in vain for none but for their wives ; 
Who marry to be Free, to range the more, 
And wed one man, to wanton with a ſcore. 
Abroad too kind, at home tis ſtedfaſt hate, 
And one cternal rempeſt. of debate. 

What fovl eruptions, from a look moſt weck! 
What thunders burſting, from a dimpled check ! 
Their paſſions bear it with a lofty hand! 
But then, their reaſon is at due command. 

Is there whom you deteft, and ſeek his life? 
Truſt no ſoul with the ſecret—but his wiſe. 
#Vives wonder that their conduct I condemn, 
Ard aſk, what kindred is a pot to chem ? 

What ſwarms of amorous granidzothers | fee ! 
And miſſes, ancient in iniquity ! ! 

What blaſting whiſpers, and what loud declaiming ! + 
What lying, drinking, bawding, iweating, gam- | 

ih 

Friendſhip fo cald, ſuch warm incontinence; $ 
Snch griping avarice, ſuch profuſe expence ; 
Such dead devotion, fuch a zeal for crimes; 
Such licens'd ill, ſuch maſquerading times; 
Such venal faith, ſuch N applauſe; 
Such flatter'd guilt, and ſuch inverted laws; 
Such diſſolution through the whole I find, 
is not a world, but chaos of mankind, 

Since Sundays have no balls, the well-dreſs' d belle 
Shines in the pew, but ſmiles to hear of gel; 

And caſts an eye of ſweet diſdain on all, 

Who liſten lefs to Colligs than St. Paul. | 
Atheiſts have been but rare; fince natore's birth, 
Till now, the-#theifts n&'er appear'd on earth. 

Ye men of deep reſearches, ſay, whence ſprivgs | 
This daring character, in tiniorous things ? 
Whe ſtart at feathers, from an iv fly, 

A match for nothing but the Deity. 

But, not to wrong the fair, the mute muſt own; 
In this purſuit they court not fame v lone; 

But join to that a more ſubſtantial view, 

* From thinking free, to he free agents too.“ 
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1 For what will Artimis the rich and gay, 
What will the wits, that is, the coxcombs, foy 2 


1 In virtue ſhould we live, in glory die. 


His other excellence they'll not difpate - 


| For now and then a ip of tranßent joy? 


They ſtrive with thete own hedris, and keep 

them down, 540 ala 1 
n complaiſgace to all the fools In be 1 20 
, how they tremible at the name of pride "IU + 
And die with flame at thought of being goed / 1 


* 
mo au 


They heaven defy, to earth's vile dregs a Cavag 6: 
Through cowatdice, moit execrably brave. 
With our own judgments durſt we to * 5 


” 51 
* 


Riſe then, my muſe, in honeſt fury riſe; 


ry 


{ They dread a ſatire, who defy the ſkies. 


Atheiſts are ſew : moſt nymphs a goabead own) . 
And nothing but his eftributes dethirone. * 
From Atheiſts far, they ſtedfaſtly Ons 
God is, and is Almighty—to forgrive.. 


—— — 
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But mercy, ſure; is his chief attribute. 
Shall pleaſures of a ſhort duration chain 
A Tady's ſoul in everlaſting pan? 
Will the great author us poor worms dare; 


W 
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No, he's for ever in a ſmiling mood; 
He's like themſelves; or how tould he n T 


And they blaſpheme; who blacker lokeines 1125 £ 


' Devoiitly thus ehovah they depoſe, - 
The pure / the ! and ſet up in his bea! 


— — 


A deity that's perfectly ade bred. 


« Dear Tillotfon ! be fare the beſt of 2 | 
Nor thought he more, than thought great Origen. 
Though once upon a time he miſbehas d; 
4 Poor Satan ! doubtleſs he'll at length be ſuv d. 
« Let prieſts do ſomething for their: one in den? 
lt is their #rade ; ſo far they're honeſt meh, 
Let them cant on, ſince they have got vhe Late 4 


1A 


And dteſs their notions, like themſelves, in FOE 1 


„Fright us with terrors a world ae, 

% From joys of this, to keep them all their — 
“Of earth's fair fruits, iudeech they claim a weep. 
But then they leave our untitb d virtue free. 


TP 


„ Yirlue's a pretty thing to make a bot: 


“Did ever mortal write like a Rochefoteable * | 
Thus pleads the devil's fair apologiſt. 
And, pleading, ſafely enters on his li. 

Let angel- forms angelic truths ity 
Nature disjoins the $eauttout and frifue. 5 


j For what's true beauty, but fair virtues , 


Virtue made vifblt"in- outward grace ? 
She then that's haunted with an impious 4d, 
The more the churtmc, the more ſhe./bochs mankif 

But charms decline : the fair long e —＋ 
They E no more! Qnadrilie has 

ee 
« Poor Kp! cries Lis is! T habe wot bees ev? 
© Theſe two nights; the poor creature will deſpair, ' 
hate a crowd—hur to do good; you know=7 * 
te And people of condition ould beſtow.” 
Convinc'd, o ercome, to K—=p's grave e 
Now et a daughter, ard now Hale a ſon; 
Let health, fame; temper, beauty, fortune, fly; - 
Aud beggar half their race - through charity. 
2 » 


* Shakſpearv. 
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Immortal were we, or elſe martal guite, 

1 leſs ſhould blame this criminal delight : 

But fince the gay aſſembly's gayeit room 

Is but an upper ſtory to ſome tomb. 

Methinks, we need not our fort being ſhun, 

And, thought to fly, contend to be undone. 

We need not buy our ruin with our crime, 

And give eternity to murder time. 
The love of gaming is the worſt of ills; I 

With ceaſeleſs ſtorms the blacken'd ſoul it fills; 

Inveighs at Heaven, neglects the ties of blood; 

Deſtroys the power and will of doing good; 

Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in diſgrace, 

Ant what is {till more dreadful— ſpoils your face. 
See yonder ſet of thieves that live on ſpoil, 

The ſcandal and the ruin of our ifle ! 

And ſee {ſtrange fight !), amid that ruffian band, | 

A form divine high wave her ſnowy hand; 

That rattles loud a ſmall enchanted box, 

Which, loud as thunder, on the board ſhe knocks. 

And as fierce ſtorms, which earth's foundation 

hook, - | | 


From Zolug's cave impetuous broke, 


From this ſmall cavern a mix'd tempeſt flies, 
Fear, rage; convulſion, tears, oaths, blaſphemies ! 
For men, l mean—the fair diſcharges none; - 
She (guiltleſs creature !) ſwears to Heaven alone. 
See her eyes ſtart! cheeks glow'! and muſcles 
ſwell? 
Like the mad maid in the Cumean cell. 
Thus that divine one her % nights employs ! 
Thrus tunes her foul to render nuptial joys: 
And when the cruel morning calls to bed, 
And on her pillow lays her aching head, 
With the dear images her dreams are crown'd, 
The die ſpins lovely, or the cards go round; 
Imaginary ruin charms her ſtill; ö 
Her happy lord is cuckoll'd by ſdadille * 
And if ſhe's brought to bed, tis ten to one, 
He marks the forchead of her darling ſon. 
! fcene of horror, and of wild deſpair, 


Why is, the rich Atrides' ſplendid heir 


Conſtrain'd to quit his ancient lordly ſeat, 
And hide his glories in a mean retreat? 


Why that drawn ſword ? and whence that diſ. 


mal cry ? 
Why pale diſtraction through the family? 
See my lord threaten, and my lady weep, 
And trembling ſervants from the tempeſt creep. 
Why that gay /n to diſtant regions ſcnt ? 


What fiendsthat daughter's deſtin'd match prevent? N Carmina tum melius, cum venerit Ipſe, cazemus.” 


Why the whole houſe in ſudden ruin laid ? 

O nothing, but laſt night—my lady play's. 
But wanders not t my ſatire from her theme! 

Is this too owing to the love of fame? 

Though now your hearts on luers are beſtow'd, 

"L'was firſt a vain-devotion to the mode; 

Nor ceaſe we here; ſince tis a, vice ſo Aung; 3 

The torrent ſweeps all womankind along. 

This may be ſaid, in honour of our times, 

That none now ſtand difingui/s'd by their crimes. 
If ſin you muſt, take nature for your guide; 
Love has ſome ſoft excuſe to ſoothe your pride: 

Ye fair apoſtates from love's ancient power! 


Can nothing raviſb, but a golden fbower 7 


* - 


— 
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Can cards alone your glowing fancy ſeize; „ 9 
| Muſt Copid learn to punt, e er he can pleaſe ? 


When you're enamour'd of a lift or cat, 

What can the preacher more, to. make us chaſte "= 
Why muſt ſtrong youths unmarry d pine away? 
They find nv» woman diſengag'd&—from play. 
Why pine the marry d7?—O ſeverer fate; 
They find from play no diſergag'd—efate, 
Flavia, at lovers falſe, wnteuch d, and bard, 

Turns pale, and trembles at a cruel card. 

Nor Arria's Bible can ſecure her age; 

Her threeſcore years are ſhuffling with her page. 
While death ſtands by, but till the game is done, 
To ſweep that Aale, in Jaltice, long his ne 


[Like old cards ting'd with ſulphur, ſhe takes fire; 


Or, like ſnuffs ſunk in fockets, blazes higher. 
Ye gods! with new, delights inſpiie the fair ; 
Or give us, and fave us from deſpair. 


Sons, brothers, fathers, huſbands, - gien, cloſe 


In my complaint, aud brand your fins in proſe + 
Yet I believe, as firmly as my creed, 
In ſpite of all our wiſdom, you'll proceed: 
Our pride ſo great, our paſſion is ſo ſtrong, 
Advice to right confirms us in the wrong. 
| hear you cry, © This fellow's very odd.” _ 
When you chaltife, who would not kiſs the rod? 
But I've a charm. your anger ſhall controul, 
And turn your eyes with coldneſs on the wales. 
The charm begins! to yonder flood of light, 
That burſts o'er gluomy Britain, turn your ſight. 


What guaz rdian-power o, er w helms your ſouls n 


awe? 
Her deeds are precepts, her example law; ; 
Midſt empire's charms, how Carolina's heart | 
Giows with the love of virtue, and of art 
Her favour is diffus'd to that degree, 
Exceſs of goodneſs! it has dawn'd on me : 
When in my page, to balance numerous faults, 


Or godlike deeds were ſhown, or generous thoughts, 


She ſmil'd, induſtrious to be pleas d, nor knew 


| From whom my pen the b-r:0w'd luſtre drew. 


Thus the majeſtic mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind, 
On the green margin innocently ſtood, 
And gaz'd indulgent on the cryſtal flood ; In, 
Survey'd the ſtranger in the painted wave, 
And, ſmiling, prais'd the beauties which ſhe. gave. 


SATIRE VII. | 
TO THE RIGAT HON. six BOBERT WALPOLE. 


Vir, 


On this laſt labour, this my cloſing ſtrain, 
Smile, Walpole, or the Nine inſpire in vain : 
To tber, tis due; that verſe how juſtly thine, 


Where Brunſwick's glory crowns the whole deſign? | 
| That glory, which thy counſels make ſo bright; 


That glory, which on thee reflects a light. 


Illuſtrious commerce, and but rarely known; 


To give, and tale, a luſtre from the throne. 
Nor think that thou art foreign to my theme; 
The feuntain is not foreign to the ffream. 


Milton. 


Ss, 


e. 


With rage and terror ſtaikin 


LOVE OF FAME. | 


How all mankind will be ſurpris'd to ſee 
This flood of Britiſh folly charg'd on thee ! 


S$zy, Britain! whence'this-caprice of thy ſons, 


Which through their various ranks with fury runs? 
The cauſe is plain, a caufe'which we muſt bleſs; 
For caprice is the daughter of ſucceſs, * 
(A bad effect, but from a pleafing cauſe ') 
And gives our rulers undeſign'd applauſe; 


And lulls us in the downy lap of Peace. 
While Lſurvey the bleſſings of our iſle, 
Her arts triumphant in the royal ſmile, 
Her public wounds bound up, her credit high, 
Her commerce ſpreading fails in every ſky, 
The pleaſing ſcene recalls my theme again, 
And ſhows the madneſs of ambitious men, 


Who, fond of bloodſhed, draw the murdering 


ſword, 
And burn to give mankind a ſingle lord. 

The follies paſt are of a private kind; 
Their ſphere is ſmall; their miſchief isconfir'd : 
But daring men there are (awake, my muſe, 
And raiſe thy verſe!) whobolder phrenzy chooſe; | 
Who, ſtung by glory, rave, and bound away; 
The world their field, and bimantind their prey. 

The Grecian chief, th' enthufiaft of his pride, 
by his ſide, 
Raves round the globe; he ſoars into a god? 
Stand faſt, Olympus: 2nd ſuſtain his nod. 

The peſt divine in horrid grandeur reigns, | 
And thrives on mankind's miſeries and paſns. | 
What flaughter'd 5% / what cities in a blaze 
What waſted countries / and what crimſon ſeas / 
With orphans tears his impious bow} oerflows, 
And cries of kingdoms lull him to repoſe. 

And cannot thrice ten hundred years unpraiſe 
The boiſterous boy, and blaſt his guilty bays? 
Why want we then encomiums on the farm, 
Or famine, or volcano? They perform 
Their mighty deeds; they, hero like, can flay, 
And ſpread their ample defarrs in a day," © 
O great alliance! O divine renown | 
With dearth, and peſtilence, to ſhare the crown, 
When men extol a wild deſtroyer's name, 
Farth's Builder and Preſerver they blaſpheme. 

One to deſtroy, is murder by the law; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe; 
To murder. thouſands, takes a ſpecious name, 
War's glor ious art, and gives immortal fame. 

When, after battle, I the field have ſeen men; 
Spread o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes, which once were 
A nation cruſhid, a nation of the brave 7 
A realm of death! and on this ſide the grave: 
Are there, ſaid I, who from this ſad ſurvey, 
This human chaes, carry ſmiles away? 
How did my heart with indignation riſe! 

How honeſt nature ſwell'd into my eyes! 
How was I ſhock'd to think the hero's trade 
Of ſuch materials, fame and triumph, made 

How guilty theſe ! yet not leſs guilty they, 

Who reach falſe glory by a ſmoother way : 

Who wrap deſtruction up in gentle words, 

And bows, and ſmiles, more fatal than their ſwords; 
Who ftifle nature, and ſubſiſt on art; 

Who coin the face, and petrify the heart; 
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The pink of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. 
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| My own defign; for T 


This generous ardour, this onconquer” 


All real kindneſs for the ſhow difcard, 

As marble poliſh'd, and as marble ++ 
Who do for gold what Chriſtians do Si. 
Wich open arms their enemies — 2 bie 
Who give a nod when broken hearts repine ; 


| * The thinneſt food on which a wretch can dine“ 
24 Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve you diſinclin'd, 5 
And, in their height of kindneſs, are unkind. 

Tells how their conduct bids our zoealth increaſe, 


Such courtiers were, and ſuch again may be, 

Walpole, when men forget to copy thee. 
Here ceaſe, my wule ! the catalogue is 3 

Nor one more candidate for fame admit. 


| Though diſappsinted thouſands juſtly blame 

J Thy partial pen, and boaſt an equal claim: 

Be this cheir comfort, fos!s, omitted dere, | 

| May furniſh laughter for another year. | —_ 


Then let Criſpins,'who'was neer reſus 
The jufice yet of being well abus'd, 
With patience wait; and be content to reign 


Some future ſtrain, in which the tauſe tall cell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes (well. 

How commentators each dars paſſage un, 
And hold their farthing candle to the h © 

How tortur'd texts to ſpeak our fre ae made, 
And every vice is to the fcripture laid. 


How 'miſers * a young — pears L 


His fins to Lucifer not half fo dear. | 
How Verſus is leſs qualify'd to ſteal. | i 


With ſword and piſtol, than with wax and ſeal. 
How lawyers fees to ſuch exceſs are run,” 
That clients are redreſs'd till they're undone. * 


And ev'n denials coſt us dear at court. 
How man eternally falſe judgments makes, 
* all his joys and forrows are miſfate r. 
This ſwarm of themes that ſettles on my bes, 
Which 1, like ſummer flies, ſhake off again, 
Let others ſing; to whom my weak eflay  ** 
But ſounds a prelude, and points out their prey: 
That duty dobe, I e- to complete ng 
nſon's at the 7 5 3 
The love of fame in its cn ſurvey d. 
The muſe has ſung ! be now the cauſe dilplay d: 2 
Since ſo diffuſive, and ſo wide its (way, + ; 
What is this power, whom all mankitd obey? 
Shot from above, by heaven's 0 came 


17 


4a 


4 


To warm, to raife, 10 deify, 1 mankind, 
Still burning prighteft-i in the hobleſt mind. 
By large - ſoul'd men, for thirſt of fame * 
Wile /aws were fram'd,” and ſacred arts were 
found ; 
Deſire of praiſe firft broke the patriet's red : 
And made a bulwark of the werrior's breaſt ; 
It bids Argyll in fields and ſenate ſhine. 
What more can prove its origin divine? 
But, oh ! this paſſion planted in the ſoul, 
On eagle's wings to mount her to the pole, 
The flaming miniſter of virtue meant, 
Set up falſe gods, and wrong'd her high deſcent... 
Ambition, hence, exerts a doubtful force, 
Of blots, and beauties, an alternate N 3 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the p 


* 


Who thrives upon the carcaſes of witz 
2 


How one man's anguiſh i is another's ſport ; ; 3 


3 


* 
— 
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And in art. loving Scarborough is ſeen Proud conqueſts then, then regal pomps delight ; 
How kind a pattern Puſſia might have been. hen crowns, then triumpbs, ſparkle in his fight; 
Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſchools, | I Tumult and noiſe are dear, which with them bring 
And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools ; His people's bleſſings to their ardent king: 
- Purſuit of fame makes ſolid learning bright, But, when thoſe great heroic motives ceaſe, 
And-Newton lifts above a mortal height; His ſwelling ſoul ſubſides to native peace: 
That key of nature, by whoſe wit ſhe clears From tedious grandeur's faded charms withdraws, 
Her long, long ſecrets of five thouſand years. A ſudden foe to ſplendor and applauſe ; 
Would yon then fully comprehend the whole, Greatly deferring his arreary © fame, 
Why, and in what degrees, pride ſways the foul? Till men and angels jointly ſhout his name. 
(For, though in all not equally, ſie reigns) JO pride celeſtial ! which can pride diſdain; _ 4 
Awake to knowledge, and attend my ſtrains. O bleſt ambition! which can ne'er be pain. ¶ſxy, 0 
Ve doctors ! hear the doctrine I diſcloſe, From one fam!d Alpine hill, which props the 
1 As true, as if *twere writ in dulleſt proſe ; In whoſe deep wamb unfathom d waters lie, 
As if a letter d dunce had ſaid, Tig right)” +.- Here burſt the Rhone and ſounding Po; there cine; 
And imprimatur uſher'd it to light. | In infant rills, the Danybe and the Rhine 
Ambition in the truly noble mind, | From the rich ſtore one fruitful urn ſupplies, 
With ſiſter-virtue is for ever join'd; I Whole kingdoms ſmile, a thouſand haryelts riſe. 
As in fam'd Lucrece, who, with equal . 43 In Bruniwiek ſuch a ſource the muſe adores, 
From gui/t and ſbame, by her Jaſt conduct, fled ; | Which public blefſings through half Europe pours. 1 
Her virtue long rebell'd ; in firm diſdain, | When his heart burns with ſuch a godlike aim, 
And the {word painted at her beart in vain; | Angels and George are rivals for the ſame; 
Put, when the ſlave was threaten'd to be laid George, who in ſoes can ſoft affetions raiſe, 
Dead by her ſide, her love of fame obey'd. And charm envenom' d ſatire into praiſe. 
in menner wind: ambition works alone, Nor human rage alone his power perceives, 
But with ſuch art puts virtue's aſpect on, I But the mad und, and the tumulttous nave: *, 
That not more like in feature and in mien, Ev'n ſtorms (death's fierceſt miniſters !) forbear, 
The God and mortal in the comic ſcene *. And, in their own wild empire, learn to ſpere. 
Falſe Julius, 'ambuſh'd in this fair diſguiſe, Thus, nature's ſelf, ſupporting man's decree, 
Soo made the Roman liberties his prize. / Styles Pritain's ſovercign, ſovereign ofthe ſea. 
No maſk. in baſe} minds ambition wears. While / and air, great Brunſw ick l our 
But in ſull light pricks up her aſs's ears: ſtate, 
All I have ſung are inſtances of this, And ſported with a king's and kingdom's ſate, 
And prove my theme unfolded not amiſg. . | Depriv'd of what ſhe lov'd, and preſs'd by at 
Ve vain ! deſiſt from your exroneous ſtriſe; / | Of ever loſing what ſhe held moſt dear, A 
Be wiſe, and quir the falſe ſublime of life. - | How did Britanzia, like Achilles, weep, 
The true ambition there alone zefides, L And tell her ſorrows to the 4ingred deep, 
Where Juftice vindicates, and gviſdom guides; Hang o'er the floods, and, in devotion warm, Ar 
Where #2ward dignity joins eutward ſtare; | Strive, for thee, with the ſurge, and Hght the . 
Our purpoſe good, as our atchievement great; 4 ſtorm !: 4 
Where public 6//ings' public projſe attend; What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm. 
Where glory is our wing, not our end. Our Palinurus flept not at the helm; To 


71 wp be fore? Have thoſe high deeds in | His eye ne'er clos d; long ſince inur'd to wake, 
And out-warch every ſtar for Brunſwick's ſake ; 


Brave men * act, though Grade? ſhould hen By thwarting paſſions toſs d, by cares oppteſt, Bey 
Behold 2 prince} Whom no {woln thoughts in- He ſound the tempeſt picur'd i in his breaſt: 
flame; But, novo, what joys that gloom of heart deſpel, 5 
No pride of thrones, no berer alter fame : No powers of language but his own, can tell; Fro 
. ut when the welfare of manking inſpires, I klis own, which nature and the graces form, 
0 FROM? in Wer. to ee een 9 fires, At will to raiſe, or huſh, the ci ſtorm. | 
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10 wnicn IS PREFIXED CO 


AN ODE ro Tr: x1NG; AND A DISCOURSE on gps.” 


X THINK myſelf obliged to recommend to you a coir of the FEMeP Weine and 1 ſhould 
look upon it as a great happineſs, if; at the beginning of my reign, I could ſee the foundation laid of 
ſo great and neceſſary a work, as the increaſe and encouragement of our ſeumen in general; that 
they may be invited, rather than compelled by force and violence, to enter into the ſer vice of their 


country, as oft as occaſion ſhall require it: 
great and flouriſning in trade and navigation. 


This leads me to mention to 


Greenwich Hoſpital, that care may be taken, by ſome addition to that fund, to 
and effe ctual that charitable proviſion for che ſupport and maintenance of our me: worn out, 
and become decrepit by * and e in the ſervice of their country. 


e 27 19 5 


: . oy * 


TO THE KN . 


Ons Ocean' s praiſe | 
Demands my lay; 

A truly-Britiſh theme 1 ing; F 
A theme ſo great, 


"7 4. 


I dare complete, © 1 910 


, And) join with Ocean, Ferant king. 


To gods and kings, ö 
The poet ſings ; 


To kings and gods the moſs 5 is ton {+ N 


The muſe inſpires 
Wich all her fires; | 
Begin, my ſoul ! thy bold career. 


' From awful ſtate, 7 
From high debate, 


From morning-ſplendors of a crown, 1 


From homage pay d, 
From empires wei h'd 


From plans of bleſſings and renown ; | 


Great monarch ! bow 
Thy beaming brow ;' 
| ©thee I ſtrike the ſounding Iyre, 
With proud deſign 7 
In verſe to ſhinez © 
Ta rival Greek and Roman fire. | 


The Roman ode 
Majeſtic flow'd ; 


Its ſtream divinely clear and Aron 1 


In ſenſe, and ſound, 
Thebes roll'd profound; . 


The torrent ors — Ee A, 


JT 


8 


—— 


* 


— — — 


Let Thebes, 2 3 f 
So fam'd, preſume 


| To triumph o'er a e 


Late time ſhall know 
The north can 7570 4 


11 


The diſtant ſun 
His ſmile ſupplies! exalts my? voice! 
Through earth's wide __ 
Shall George reſound,. 
My theme, by duty, and by choice, 


The naval crown 
Is all his own! 
Our fleet, if war or commerce call, 
His will performs - -- 


Through waves and forms, TA 
And rides in triumph round the . 


Since then the main 
Sublimes my ſtrain, 

To whom ſhould I addrefs wy gb * 
To wifomn but thee? 
The boundleſs /ze, 

And grateful muſe to George belong. 


Hail, mighty theme! 

Rich mine of fame'! 

If gods invok'd extend their aid; 
Hail ſubje& new! 

As Britain's due 


Reſerv'd by the Picrian maid, 
9 . — 2 Oiiij 4 © 


The ud a+ 5 £83; 


A conſideration worthy the repreſentatives of a people 
ou the caſe of 
— 
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Durſt Homer's muſe, 
Or Pindar's, chooſe 
To pour the billows on his firing ? 
No, both defraud 
The tuneful god; 
Scarce more ſublime, when your: " bes 


No former race, 
With ſtrong embrace, 
This theme to raviſh durſt aſpire ; 
k With virgin charms-- 5 
Iy ſoul it warm, 9 
| And melts melodious on my tyre. 
Now low, now high, 
My fingers fly,' 


Now pauſe, and now freſh muſic privg3 7 


Now dance, now creep, 
Now dive, now ſweep, 


And fetch the found from every ſtring. 


Now numbers riſe, Ba do HE 
Like viegin's Gghs; 
The ſoft Favonians melt away; 
s from the north :| 
| ' Now ruſkes: forth 
; are, that thunders in my lay. 


My lays I file 
With curious toil; 
Ye ne? turn the glowing lives ; 3 
On anvils neat : 
Your ftrokes repeat; 
At every ſtroke the work refines? | 


How muſic charms! © 
How metre warms ! 
Parent of ations good and brave ! 
Ho vice it tames! 
And wortli inflanies ! 
* holds proud empire o'er the ow? 


| Jove mark*d for man 
A ſcanty ſpan, - 
But lent him wings to fly his FAY 
; Wit ſcorns the grave; 
To wit he gave 
The life of gods! immortal bloom! ' 


Since years will fly, 8 
And pleaſures die, 

Day after day, as years advance; 

; Since, while life laſts, | 
Joy ſuffers blaſtts 

From frowning fate, and fickle chance; 3 


Nor life is long; ©. 
1 But Toon. e —.— 
Like autumn leaves, death's ou _ 3 
f We make, at lea . ay 
Of bad the bet, 
fi in life's phantom, fame, we ſoar. 


Our ſtrains divide 

The laurel's pride; | 
With thoſe we lift to life, we live; 
By fame enroll'd | 

With heroes bold, 
od e the POE which we * 
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; 


| 
q 


What hers 's praiſe 
Can fire my lays,” 


| Like his, with whom my lay begun? | — 


6. Juſtice ſincere, 
« And courage clegr, 
« Riſe the two columns of his throne. 


« How form'd'for ſway ! 
% Who lopk, obey ; ; 


| « They read the monarch in his port. 


« Their love and a we 
— - 1 1c 1211 
« And his own loſtre makes the court F 
| « But ſhines ſupreme, 

Where heroes flame; be 
« In war's high-hearted- -pomp pride 
DN « By godlike arts 25 

« Enthron'd in hearts, 


. « Our boſom-lord o'er wills preſides,” 1 


Our factions end! en 
The nations bend 1 ; 
For when Britannia's ſons, combin's 
In fair array. | 
All march one way; S913 
Thwy march the terror of mankind. Fe 
If equal l! why 
wh, tread the ball, 


{| Our bounded proſpect, bere, would end; 


But heroes prove 
As ſteps to Jove, _ 
By which our thoughts, with caſe, end, 


From what we view 

We take the clue, . 2 
Which leads from great, to greater things; ; 

Men doubt no more, 


But gods adore, 
When ſuch — mines i in g- 
On yonder height, TY 
What golden light | 7h; : 


Trine ſhines, and ſhines . 
Unrivall'd blaze! f 
The natiuns gaze! 


'Tis not the ſun, tis Britain's chrone. 1 


Our monarch , there, { 
Rear'd high in air, tbr fie 


Should tempeſts riſe, — ” n 


Like Britiſh oak, 
Derides the redet : 


His blooming honours far extend! LAM 


Beneath them lies, 
With lifted eyes, 


| Fair Albion, like an amorous aide 


While intereſt wings oh | 
Bold foreign kings. 
To fly, like eagles, to his ſhade. 


At his proud foot 
The ſea pour'd ont, | 42 
immortal nouriſhment ſupplies; 
Thence wealth and ſtate, \ 
And power, and—Fate, 2% 765 1262-5 
TON Fe reads in Gyorge' 8 Legen 
6 
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the merit or demerit of our performances, as ali | 
the modeſty or vanity of our opinions concerning 


gains, and more than he promiſed to himſelf; and 


dlʒan are more obnoxious to vanity than others. 


Ne, pueri ! ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella. 


„An A 
OCEAN; 

; Th 2 Ba _ ' 0 | 
oN LYRIC POETRY, ,, 


How 'imperfed ſoever my owh compoſition may 
be, yet am I willing to ſpeak a word or two of the 
nature of Lytic Poetry; to ſhow that | have, at 
Jcaſt, ſome idea of perfection in that kind of poem 
in which I am engaged; and that I do not think 
myſelf poet enbugh entirely to rely on inſpiratien 
for my ſuccs ſa in it. 
To our having, or not having this idea of per- 
ſection in the pvem we undertake, is chiefly owing 


them. And in ſpeaking of it I ſhall ſhow how it 
vnavoidably comes- to paſs, that hes poets, that is, 
poets ip general, are eſteemed, and really are, the 
moſt vain, the moſt irritable; and moſt ridiculous 
ſet of men upon earth. But poctry in its own na- 
ture is certainly l ; | 3ort 


* « 


Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus.“ 
300, e ene 
lle that has an idea of perfection in the work he 
undertakes may fail in it; he that has not, mwft; | 
and yet he will be vais. For every little degree 
of beauty, how ſhort or improper ſoe ver, will be 
Jooked cn fondly by him; becauſe it is all pure 


— — 


= 
- 
* 


becauſe he has no teſt, or ſtandard. in his judgment, 
wich which to chaſliſe his opinion of it. 
Now this idea of perſection is, in poetry, more 
refined than in other kinds of writing; and be- 
cauſe more reſined, thereſore more diſſicult, and 
becauſe more difficult, thereſore more rarely at- 
tained; and the non- attainment of it is, as I have 
ſaid, the ſource of gur vanity. Hence the poetic 


And from vanity conſequentially flows that great 
ſenſibility of diſreſpect, that quick reſentment, that 
tinder of the mind that kindles at every ſpark, and 
juſtly marks them out for the genus jirritabile 
among mankind. And from this combuſtible tem- 
per, this ſerious anger for no very ſerious things, 
things looked on by moſt as foreign to the impor- 
tant points af life, 3s conſequentially flows that in- 
heritance of ridicule, which, devolves on them, | 
from generatien to generation. As ſoon as they 
become authors, they become like Ben Jonſon's 
angry boy, and learn the art of quarrel. 

„ —Concordes animæ dum node pre mentur; 

« Hen? quantum inter fe bellum, ſi lumina vitæ 
« Attigeript, quantas acies, ſtragemque ciebunt ! 
bo Gee quantas oſtentant, aſpice, vires. 


* Tuque prior, tu paree, genus qui ducis Olympo, 
« Syderio flagrans clypeo, et cœleſtibus armis, 
* Projice tela manu, ſanguis meus | - 

Nee te ullæ facies, non terruit ipſe Typhceus 

* Arduus, arma tenens; non te Meſſapus et Ufens, 
+ Contemptorque Defim Mezentius. Viz. 
But to return. He that bes this idea of per- 
ſection in the work he undertakes; however ſuc- 
peſaſul he is, will yet be modef; becauſe to riſe vp | 


4 : 


: 


221 22113h% 7212 xte if a 3270 Lan -o6 aa rr 
to that idea, which he propofed for bis model, f : 


almoſt, if not abſolutely, impoſſible. - I Mg. 
Theſe two obſervations account for what m 
ſeem 28 ſtrange, as it is infallibly true. I meg... 
: 83 © 3158791 2 er FF eie mea 
they ſhow us why good writers have the .lowef, 
and bad writers the higheſt, opinion of their: q 


a en:: 4 24 74 
of this perſection, as their proportionable. de — 
Wide degrees 


is more ſpifitbous, and more remote from 
than any other, in Lenſe, ee 
conduct. Its thoughts ſhould be uncommon, ſub. 
lime, and moral ; its numbers full, eaſy, 1 85 molt 
'harmonious; its expreſſioni pure, Nan; delicate, 
wo THR FD >; n. © 
et unaf ected; and af a'curious /elicxfy beyond s- 
ther poeins ; its conduct ul be rapturous, ſomne- 


what abrupt, and immethodicaf to a vulgar cye. 
'That apparent order, and connt &ion, which gives 
form and life to fome compoſitions, takes away the 
very ſoul of thjs. Fire, ele batign, and ſcle@ thought, 
are indiſpenſable ; an humble, tame, and vu gar 
ode is the moſt pitiful error a'pen can commit. 5 


e e eee ee eee, 


And as its ſubjeQs are ſublime, its writer's ge- 
nius ſhould be ſo too; otherwiſe it becomes 
meaneſt thing in writing, viz. an inyoluntary bur- 

4 SIT. EC 24350 1:57 £353 ft 


| lefque.”"' * 


It is the genuine character, and true merit of the 
ode, à little to ſtartle ſome apprehenfions.” Men of 
cold complexions are verꝝ apt to miſtake a want d 
vigour in their imaginations, for a delicacy of taſte 
in their judgments; and, like perſons of a tender 


| Gght, they look on bright vbjeQs; in their natural 


luſtre, as too glaring ;” what is molt delightful to 
a ſtronger eye, is painful to them. Thus Pindar, 
who has as much logic at the bottom as Ariſtorls 
or Euclid, to ſome critics has appeared as mad; and 
muſt appear fo to all who enjoy no portion of his 


; own divine ſpirit. Dwarf-underſtandings, mes- 
. 


ſuring others by their on ſtandard! are x 
think they ſee a monſter, hen they ſee a mau. 
And indeed it ſeems to be the amends which 


nature makes to thoſe whom the has not bleſſed 


with an elevation of mind, to indulge them in t 
comfortable miſtake, that all is'Wrdig, which falle 
not within the narrow limits of their own compre- 
henſions and reliſnmn . 
Judgment, indeed, that maſchline power of the 
mind, in ode, as in all compoſitions, ould bear 
the ſupreme ſway ; and beautiful imagination, 43 
its wiſtreſs, ſhould be ſubdued to its dominion. 
Hence, and hence only, ean proceed the faireſt off. 
ſpring of the human mind 29 
But then in ode, there is this difference from 
other kinds of poetry; that, there, the imagina- 
tion, like a. very beautiful miſtreſs, is indulged id 
the appearance of domineering; though the judg - 
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ment, li like an i=} rtful lover, in reality carries its 
point; and he it 


Treat ' commenda n. 


2 olds true in. I province of writing, as 1 


The 1 more ry al the more honour.” 
be very enterpriſing ; it muſt, in Sh e's 
55 have r . 
tlie very brink of error: nor can it ever deſerye 
"3 rar ap lauſe of the real jud unleſs it rexiders 
Itſelf xious to the miſapprehenſi ehenſions of the 
"contrary 
v4 Bd is Cal 
Whoſe live! * wit, tt, hap ppy { fire, is an honour t 
tem. 


Bis numbers and the purity of his, diction, were 
is own; his 9 95 path which I have . 85 
y motto, throug 


owley ſays, as preferable i in beauty to 
"As Judza is te > Scotl, 1d, 

Pindar, 
great waſters of Lyric poetry among Heathe | 
Writers. Pindar's mule, like Sachariſſa, is a ſtately, 
Seren aud accon mpli 

ainin 


J0o intoxicatir that i it was the higheſt commenda- 


” Hon that could be Fe an ancient, that he Was 
0 | 


not afraid to taſte her charms; ; 


* Pindaric fontis on non o expallait hauſtus; ; 


| Hora s muſe (like one 1 ſhall not * * to 
20 17 is prot (he and moral; ſhe joins all 
Former, in the juſteſt propörtions, and degrees; 
=> a felicity of dreſs entirely her OWN. 
moreover: is —— — — particu- 


1 


+ « «ot ds 

But, after —— —.— of our on country 

I ut add, that. I Mr. Dryden's Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day inferior to nocompoſition of this kind. 
Its chief beauty conſiſis in adaptipg the numbers 
moſt happily to the variety of the oecaſion. / Thoſe 


is ſuſpected of it, it ſhows 
the more mäſterly conduct, and deſeryes the 


Aſſumes the i God, 
Affects to | 
And ſeems to ſhake 050 ſpheres, 
are choſen in the following Ode, becauſe the ſub. 


ject of it is great. 

For the more harmony likewiſe, I choſs the fre. 
quent return of rhyme; which laid me under great 
difficulties, | But d:flicultics overcome give grace 


— — 


re's ein among de moderps, | e 


And Buchanan might juſtly be much ad- 
mired, if any $5; more than the ſweetneſs of 


diſadvantages of a nor- 
her proſe trandlation, is ſtill admirable; and, | 


creon, Jappho, and Rane are the | 


ſhed 42 equally dif- 
the ule of art, and the fear of any rial; 


and pleaſure. Nor can I account for the pleaſure 
of rhyme in general (of which the" Rs are 


too fond) but from this'truth,- - - | 
t then the writer muſt take e that the 


difficulty i, overcome. That is, he muſt make 


| rhyme conſiſtent with as perfect ſenſe, and ex- 


preſſion, as could be expected if he was free from 
that ſhackle. Otherwiſe, it gives neither grace to 
the work, nor pleaſure to the reader, 28455 'conſe- 


quently, reputation to the poet. 
To ſum the whole: Ode ſhould dy 1 but 


not ſtrained ; moral, but not flat; natural, but not 
I obvious; delicate, but not affected; 582 able, but not 
e 


ambitious; full, but not obſcure; ry, but not 
mad ; ; thick, but not loaded in its numbers, which 
ſhould be moſt harmonious, without the leaſt 'ſa.. 
crifice of expreſſion, or of ſenſe. Above all, in this, 
as in every work of genius, ſomewhat of an ori- 
ginal ſpirit ſuould be, at leaſt, attempted ; other. 
wiſe che poet, whoſe character diſclaims medio- 
crity, makes a ſecondary praiſe his ultimate ambi- 


. | tion; which'has ſomething of a contradiction in 

it. Originals only have true life, and differ as 
4 much from the beſt Imitations, as men from the 
moſt animated pictures of them. 


Nor is what 1 
+ | Fay at all inconſiſtent with a due deference for the 
great ſtandards of antiquity; nay, that very de- 


| ference tis an argument for it; for doubtleſs their 
| example is on my fide in this matter. And we 


ſhould rather imitate their example in che general 
motives and fundamental methods of their work- 
ing, than in their works themſelves. This is a 
diſtinction, I think, not hitherto made, and a diſ- 
tinction of conſequence. For the firſt may make 


| us their equals; the ſecond muſt'' pronounce us 


their inferiors even in our utmoſt ſueceſs. But the 
firſt of theſe prizes is not ſo readily taken by the 
moderns; as valuables too maſly for eaſy” a 
are not fo liable to the thief, 

The ancients had a particular regard to the 
chokes: of their ſubjeQs; which were generally 
national and great. My ſubject is, in its own 
nature, noble; moſt proper for an Engl 
never 1 — proper than on t 
(what is range) hitherto unſung. 

If 1, hang, ot abſolutely condemhed by, own 
rules; if 1 have hit the ſpirit of ode in 12 eral; 
if I cannot think with Mr. Cowley, that Maſic 
te alone, ſometimes, makes an excel ent ode, 

* Verſus i inopes yerum, nugæ que canoræ; 


which are as the body, "Cul, and robe of poetry; 
in a word, if in any degree [ have provided rather 
food for men, than air for wits; hope: ſmaller 


„ wre dee er to e (5s ) 


» — 


ſaults will meet 9 for _ * of the dc 


"07 31053 er. 4: 42 


8 1 


this occa on; and f 


if there i is any thou ght, enthuſiaſm, . and, picture, ; 


ce Le 


At c 


And 


Wav! 


Panc 


Vaſt | 


ny: 


4e &4t 


OCB AN AN . 
ſign, which is the glory of my 7 coun * my 


king. 

And indeed, this may 
great ſubjects are above 
and ſpirit ever ſuffer from ſerupulous exàctneſs; 
and that the minuter cares effeminate a compoſi- 


tion. Great maſters of poetry, painting, and ſta- 
tuary, in their nobler works, have even affected 


the contrary: and juitly; for a truly:maſculine | 


air partakes more of the negligent, „than of the 


neat, both in writings, and in life—. 


64 Grandis leet W 24 fue pondus.” 
| Rasse 2 PzTRON. | 
e. it f ; 

A poem, like a criminal, . — too Euere cor- 
rection, may loſe all its ſpirit, and expire. We 
know it was Faber imus, that was ſuch an artiſt | 
at a hair or a nail. And v we know the cauſe was 


nia * Euseh of vad 0 
ws e Nelcibe“ A 


To cakes If a piece. 0 chis' nature ante an 
apology, 1 muſt: own, that thoſe who have ſtrength 
of mind ſufficient profitably t. to devote. the whole 
of their time to the /everer ſtudies, I deſpair of imi- 
tating, I can only envy and admire.” * f mind is 
relieved and ſtrengthened by variety ; ; and he that 
ſometimes is ſporting with his pen, is only t ing 
the moſt effectual means of giving à general im- 
portance to it. This truth is clear from the know- | 
ledge of human nature, and of hiitory 4 from which 
I could cite very celebrated inſtances, did L not 
fear that, by citing them, I ſhould condemn my- 
ſelf, who am ſo little 1 to eee ex- 
ample in its full extent. 914 047 bu 


þ 


CONCLUDING WITH A WISH. 


ce Let the ſea make a Zellen! let the Hoods clap th 8885 N 
hands.“ PT 


Sweer rural a g 79 
Of flocks and green 


At careleſs eaſe my en 50 is, 
All nature ſtill, MY 


But yonder rl; = ; a Hs 
And liſtening pines nod o'er my Than 

In proſpect wide, +» + ©} 

The boundleſs. tide ! d engid: D 


Waves ceaſę to ſoam, and *. A5 to aue 
Without a breeze, 1 
The curling ſeas PI 5 

Dance on, in meaſure, to the PERS 55 
Who ſings thę ſourcesde 

Of wealth and force? 

Vaſt field of commerce and "<a A 
Where wonders. od big a r 
Where terrors ſwell ! 

find . wunden from his ew?” 


7 ” 
$11 r 
4 ein! 1.42 


in 
** nice; that dignity 


Where ? FER eue — 
Whom Pzan's ray Ty Wok 

Has touch e, and bid divinely v 
What, none aſpire ? = 2 
I ſnatch the lyrey / 


1 
- - - 


And plunge i into the — 
| ht "wave reſpunds ! 70S gs 148 oH 
The rock ka 7 3 1 ee 
The Nereidy to m eng replß! 07 Po. - 7 
"1A the A, 7! ton 5 — 
. And they conſp ire yo 
Wich voice and ſhell to life it hight - 
Fhey ſpread'i in air | aba 7 2A, 
Their boſoms fair; 29d 22 - 7 7 2 
Their verdant tr chind © v0 
The The bi Wo” ms. 999 3 
With nimble * 1 77 
With notes triumphant * nr 5 
Who love che ore, e e 
Let thoſe adorre 
The god Apollo, and his Nine, a4T 
Parriaus! Hill, 75 ts. 2.400 8 
And Orpheus in; A 
But let Axion's harp be — on 4 7 r 
The main er main! 293 0 ⁰õοι 1 +; 


4 And ſturinas defacdge DP 7 7 


— 


Now, centre-deep deſcend the bravey - 


Is Britain's rein:: Stor * 


| Her irength, her glory/irher Hatt, 


The main !.the main??? 
Be Britons? ſtrain ;. 1 . 
As Tritons' ſtrong, as Syrens Aren. 
Through nature wide, 1 8 ?.LaA 
Is nought deſery dc 
So rich in pleaſure, or ſurpriſ ; 


$2 j TC? — $4 4 


When all ſeren n 7 
How ſweet the fe 11 
How dreadful, when * ' 


The fluid glaſ, a Aj 
In which ere- while Britannia 5} bn. 
Look with 1 4 
Like Ocean's bride, 


Adjuſting her majeſtic air. "= ia 10 "of wok 
Whe i 


he cenles vt | dl of 
uſh'd in peace -i; read, Ts | 
The Aatten'd ſurges n 
Deep ſilence keep, - 
And ſeem to fleep - 
Recumbent on their oo beck 
With w A trance : BY £25 
'The leve glance, 8 
Unbroken, ſhoots along the e by 
Which tempt fram ſhore, je ks 


N 10 1258 


Tbe painted oar; 
And every canvas courts demi oc 
When rpſhes forth - e L233 WF 3 
1 The frowuing North ou * 91 if 
On blackening billows, with Ng 
My ſhuddering ſoul” od, | 
Betolds'theni roll 
And hears their roarings 0 een "i 
8 terror mae 
ing bark !- anf HH , 


<. 
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Now, toſs'd on high 
It takes the : > 9 
A feather on the towering wave! 


Now, ſpins around Gn old 1 
In whixls profound; 
Now, whelm'd; now, pendant ver the clouds; 
Now, ſtunn 'd, it reels 
__ Midft thunder” s peals; 
And, now, fierce lightning "BE: ae ee 
All ether burns! | 
Chaos returus 
And blends once more the Grow; 1 s 
No ſpace between 
Thy boſom green, 
O deep! and the blue concave, lies. 
The northern blaſt, 
The ſhatter d maſt, 
The ſyrt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 
The breaking ſpout,  _ 
The ſtars gone out, 
The hoiling ſtreight, the monſters ſhock. 
Let others feary © 5765 
To Britain der md. l 1 
Whate'er promotes her _—_ chim; 
Thofe terrors charm, 
Which keep her warn 
In chaſe of honeſt gain or fame. 
1 The ſtars are wk bn +5 
To To cheer the ni 
And ſhed, through ſhadows temper's foe; 
And Phœbus flames (i . 
With burviſhd idenins, -/- 2 i 67 
Which ſome adore, and al mire, = 
Are then the 'fras' 48% #4; 
| Outſhone by theſe 2 | 
Bright Thetis ! thou art not — 
With kinder beams V 
And ſofter gleams, 
Thy boſom wears them as thy own, | 
| There, ſet in green, Spar * 5 wi 15 
Gold- ſtars are ſeen, CO Er 
A mantle rich ! thy ——— m_ 
| And when the ſununn 
His race has fun, nch! DB 3931 
He falls enamour d in thy 1 Poll 
Thoſe clouds; whoſe. fee” 
| Adorn the ſkies, 
That filver ſnow, that pearly r ry 
Has Phœhus ſtole * Con e 
To grace the pole, l LID! by en, — 
The plunder of th invaded main! 0 5 


The gaudy bow, 4 1979 


Whoſe colours glow, 


— 


ry 


| 


To bar thy dreadful 


The pearl in rows 
Pale luſtre . 3 


i The wealth immenſe, which "A AE: . 


- From Indian mines, 
With proud deſigns, 


| The merchant, ſwoln, digs golden ore TO) 


The tempetits rile, 
And ſeixe the prize, 
E. him breathleſs on the ſhore. 


| - His ſon complains 

j In pjoup ſtrains | 
4 Ab! cruel thirſt öf gold jo — cries ; ; 
| Then ploughs the main, 

In zeal for gain, 779 

; The tears yer ſwelling i in 155 eyes. 


Thou wate vaſt 

What as; are caſt 
wings-0 met 

Thy proudeſt | oam 1 

Muſt know its home; 


But rage of gold diſdains a ſhore. 1 


Gold pleafure buys; 8 
But pleaſure . 
Too ſoon the groſs fruition cloys; 
* Though raptures court, 
| The ſenſe is ſhort; 
But virtue kindles living j Joys; 


| Joys felt alone! | 
Joys aſk'd of none! 


N Which time and fortune's arrows miſe; 


Joys that ſubfiſt, 
Though fates refit, 
And rinprecarious! endleſs bliſs! 875 


The ſoul refin'd 
Is moſt inclin'd 

To every moral excellence; 1 
All vice is dull, 
A knave's a fool 5 4 


$, 


| And virtue is the child of ſenſe, 


| The virtuous mind 


- „ Nor tyrant's frown, 
The — ball, f 
Nor planets fall, 


From its firm bafis can dethrone. 


This Britain knows, | 
And * glows 5 
With generops paſſions, and — 
Her weatth and zeal 

On public well, 


And . both by godlike — 


What end fo great.. 

As that which late 

Awoke the genius of the main, - 

Which towering role ' Fo, 
With George to cloſe, —/ 


| And rival great Eliza's reign? 


A voice has flown *© 
p From Britain's throne 


To ei p 88 l 


Whoſe arch with ſo much ſkill — 
Toe Phebus' ray, 8 ie Hat 
Which paints ſo, gay, ; 
By thee the watery woof was Eat. 3 
In chambers deep 
Where waters ſleep, _ 
What unknown treaſures en the ber: | 
eri of 7 4:1 


An 
Thi 
In t 
Of 

$ere 


Anc 
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That voice lf ew 
Yon * fabric fair, 
As nature's roſe at the divine. 


When nature, ſprung, * 
Bleſt angels ſung, 
And ſhouted o'er the riſing ball} 
For ſtrains as high” 
Az man's can fly, 
Theſe ſea-devoted honours call. 


From boiſterous ſeas, 
| The lap of eaſe | 
Receives our wounded and our old'; 
High domes aſcend! | 
Stretch'd arches bend! 
Proud columns ſwell ! wide gates unfold! 


80 ſleeps the grain, 
In foſtecing rain, 
And vital beams, till Jove deſcend; 
Then burſts the root ! 
: The verdures ſhoot ! : 
And earth enrich, adorn, -d:fend ! 


Here, ſoft· reclin d 
From wave, from wind, 
And fortune's terapeſt ſafe aſhore, 
To cheat their care, 
OF former war 
They talk the pleaſing ſhadows o'er. 


In lengthen'd tales, 
Our fleet prevails; — 
In tales the lenitives of age! 
And, o'er the bowl, 
They fire the ſoul 1 
Of liſtening youth to martial rage. 
The ſtory done, 
Their ſetting ſun, 
Serenely ſmiling down the weſt; 
in ſoft decay, 
They drop away; 
And honour leads them to their — 'Y 


Vahoppy they! - 

| lely gay! 

Who baſk for ever in ſucceſs; - 
A conſtant feaſt h 
Quite palls the taſte, 

And long enjoyment is diſtreſs. 


What charms us molt; 
Our joy, our boaſt, | 
Familiar, loſes all its gloſs; ; 
And gold refin'd 
The ſated mind 
Faſtidious turns to perſe& drofs. 
When, after toil, | 
His native ſoil + 
The painting mariner regains, 
What tranſport flows _ 
From bare repoſe! _ 
We reap our pleaſure from our pains: 


Ye warlike lain: N 


* eee 


ry 


| | Weape i in a watery windia ſheet; _ 


þ 


| The Britiſh flag ſhall {weep the ſexs. * Hat [ | 


4 


1 
2 


| | That all your watery realms ſhould i tings 
b Your pearl alcoves, 


52051 
* "A. \ 


* qr 
z 


Who bought with 8 ” 


#44 +4+ 


What powerf: al charm. _ 
Can death diſarm ? 


* 
ev 17 


- 0 . 
4 Your long, your iron Dumabers wed $54 Wo edt] 


By Jove, by Fame, 
By George's name, 
awake! awake! 

Our joy ſo proud, 
Our ſhout ſo loud, | 
Without a charm the dead gene. 

And ſee, they roliſe ! 

Their awful brows, 
Deep-ſcar'd, from oo pillows rear: 

With ſpiral ſhell, 

Full-blaſted, tell 


A 

2 1 i 

: « & 

* 4 14 


Awake! 


Geeky 3 


a . * 


Your coral groves, 
Should echo theirs and Britain's king. 


As long as ſtars 
Guide mariners, 


| As Carolina's virtues pleaſe, 


Or ſuns invite 
The raviſh'd ſight, 


Peculiar both! Wh. 
Our ſoil's ſlrong growth, 5 
And our bold natives Kandy" mind; F270 
Sure Heaven beſpoke 
Our hearts, and oak, . 
To give a maſter to mankind. 9” AFR 
That nobleſt birth 
Of teeming earth, 
Of foreſts fair that daughter rand, 5 
To foreign coaſts =— 
Our grandeur boaſts, 0 11; 
And Britain s pleaſure ſpeaks . et, 
Now big with war | 
; Sends fate from far,, +5 
If bel realms their fate demand: Nn 
Now ſumptuous ſpoils vidf an 
Of foreign ſoils 
Pours in the boſom of our land. 


Hence Britain lays 
In ſcales, and weighs 
The fates of kingdoms and of C kings; <gÞ * 
And as the frowns © 510 
Or ſmiles, on crowns 
A night or day of glory ſprings. 
Thus Ocean ſwells | 
The ſtreams and rills, | | 
And to their borders lifts them highz 
Or elſe withdraws | 3 
The mighty cauſe, 


od 


| And leaves their famiſh'd channels 2. 


How mix 4, how frail, 
How ſure to fail, 


yams 
' 
1885 
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Is every vleaſbre of mankind! * 
A =" deſtroys | 
My bloom TAN 

While Britain's dE res 0 mid 
For who can gaze V 
- On reſtleſs ſeas, 

Unſtruck with life's More kun Kite „ 
Where all are toſs d, 
And moſt are loſt, 

By tides of paſſion, blaſts of fate? 


The world's the main, 
How vex'd | how vain! 
Ambition ſwells, and anger foams; 
May good men find, 
Beneath the wind, 
A noiſeleſs ſhore, unru 4 homes? 


The public ſcene | 
Of harden d men bs 
Teach me, O teach me to deſpiſe! 
| The world few know, 
But to their woe, 7 | 
Our crimes with our experience riſe. 


"All tender ſenſe 
Is baniſh'd thence, 

All maiden nature's firſt Aarths 
What ſhock'd before 
Diſguſts no more, 

And what diſguſted has its charms. 


In landſcapes green 
True bliſs is ſeen,” ._ a 
With innocence, in ſhades, ſhe hom: 
In wealthy towns . 
Proud labour frowns, 
And painted ſorrow ſmiles i in courts. 


Theſe ſcenes untry 'd ; 
Seduc'd my pride, ; 
To fortune's arrows/bar'd my breaſt, 
Till wiſdom came, 1 
A hoary dame a 
And told me pleaſure was in reſt. 


0 may I ſteal 
« Along the vale 

tt Of humble life, ſecure ſrom foes ! 
« My friend fincere, 
« My judgment clear, 

* And gentle buſineſs my repoſe. 
« My mind be Rrong 
© To combat wrong 


* 


Grateful, O King ! for — ſhown ! 


« Soft to complain 
For others Pain, | 
* And bold to triumph o'er my own! ! 


40 (When Fortune's kind) 
« Acute to find, 
* And warm to reliſh every boon, 
And wiſe to Rill 
« Fantaſtic ill, 
by Whoſe frightful ſpeQres ſtalk at noon. 


« No fruitleſs toils, _,. 
* No brainleſs broils, 


N 7 * Each moment levell'd at the mark! ! 


“ Our day, ſo ſhort - 
„ Invites no ſport; 
Be ſad and ſolemn when 'tis dark. 


« Yet prudence ſtill 

1 « Rein thou my will! 

| & What's moſt important make moſt dear ! 
For tis in this 'E 

« Refides true bliſs; 


True bliſs, a deity ſevere! 


© When temper leans | 
« To gayer ſcenes, 
© And ſerious life void moments ſpares, 
«© The ſylvan chace 
My ſinews brace! 
& Or ſong unbend my mind from cares! 


« Nor ſhun, my ſoul! 

: The genial bowl, ' 

* Where mirth, good-nature, ſpirit, flow ! 
« Ingredients theſe | 


4: „Above to pleaſe 


% 


* The laughing gods, the wiſe below. 


„Though rich the vine, 
« More wit than wine, 


More ſenſe than wit. e than art, 


« May I provide 
« Fair truth, my pride 


My joy, the converſe of the heart! 


The gloomy brow 
© The broken vow; 


* To diſtant climes, ye gods, remove a 


« The nobly-ſoul'd 
«© Their commerce hol 
« With words of truth, and loo of love: 


O glorious aim 

« O wealth ſupreme ! 
Divine benevolence of ſoul ! 
© That greatly glows, 
« And freely flows, 


| * And in one bleſſing graſps the whole} 


« Prophetic ſchemes, 
« And golden dreams,” / 


| « May I unfanguine caſt a π.4 


„Have what I have; 
% And live, not be 


1 is 
© Enamour'd of the preſent day l 


My hours my own, 

% My faults unknown, 
My chief revenue in content? 
« Then leave one beam 
e Of honeſt fame, — 


&* And ſcorn the labour d monument} 


« Unhurt my urn, N 

« Till that great Try EY 

n When mighty nature's ſelf ſhall die - 5 
Time ceafe to gilde 
With human pride, 


a Sunk in the ocean of eternity” 


equally 
the exc 
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Nor far 
Whoſe 
bo + | 
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| To the Right Honourable EN NN . 

THOMAS LORD PARKER, BARON OF MACCLESFIELD, "7 

| LURD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT-BRITAIN, &c. ce. ebe ere 0 — 

8 : 2 bak 
= = — 4 

Mr Lonp, 1 - 
Taovon I have not the hononr of being known | of fancy and amuſement. 1 was therefore PT Wy: 
to your Lordſhip, I preſume to take a privilege | to make this addreſs to your Lordſhip, by confi. 


which men of retirement are apt to think them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of, as being the only method 
they have of making their way to perſons of your 
Lordſhip's high ſtation, without ſtruggling through 
multitudes for acceſs. I may poſſibly fail in my 
reſpect to your Lordſhip, even while I endeavour 
to ſhow it moſt ; but if I err, it is becauſe I ima- 
gined I ought not to make my firſt approach to 
one of your Lordſhip's exalted character with leſs 
ceremony than that of a dedication. It is annexed 
to the condition of eminent -merit, not to ſuffer 
more from the malice of its enemies than from 
the importunity of its admirers; and perhaps it 
would be-unjuſt that your Lordſhip ſhould hope 
to be exempted from the troubles, when you poſ- 
ſeſs all the talents, of a patron. K 

I have here a fair occaſion to celebrate thoſe 


ſublime qualities, of which a whole nation is ſen- 
ſible, were it not inconſiſtent with the deſign of | 


dering you rather in the "amiable Wight" of a perfor, 
diſtinguiſhed for a refined taſte of the pol e arts, 
and the candour that, uſually attends it, .in, 
the dignity of your public character. ho 
The greatneſs and ſolemnity ef the Lubje@s: 
treated of in the following work, canhot fal in 
ſome meaſure to recommend it to a ee 0 


- 


8 
* 
holds in the utmoſt veneration thoſe | aches 
from which it is taken; and would at the ſame 
time juſtify to the world my choice of the great. 
name prefixed to it, could 7 be affured that the. 
undertaking had not ſuffered in my hands, Thus, 
much I think myſelf "obliged to ſay, that if this 
little performance had not been very indulgently: 
ſpoken of by ſome, whoſe judgment is tiniverſally- 
allowed in writings of this nature, I Had not dared. 
to gratify my ambition in offering it to your Lord- 
ſhip. I am ſenſible that F am endeavouring to en- 
cuſe one vanity by another; but I hope I ſhall. 


my preſent application. By the juſt diſcharge of meet with pardon for it, fince it is viſibly intend-- 
your great employments, your Lordſhip may well | ed to ſhow the great ſubmiſſiof and: reſpect with 
deſerve the prayers of the diſtreſſed, the thanks of | which I am, 3 . 
your country, and the approbation 2 your 3 — : - Ja. | — 
Maſter. This indeed is a reaſon why every g r Elio nt ny | 
Briton ſhould applaud your Lordſhip ; but it is R e ed crete 8 
equally a reaſon why none ſhould diſturb you in moſt humble fervant, . 
the execution of your important affairs by works as: EBWAnD Youne. f 
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Taree happy Job long Tiv'd in regal ſtate, 
Nor ſaw the ſumptuous eaſt a prince ſo great; 
Whoſe wofldly ſtores in ſuch abundance flow'd, 
Whoſe heart with fuch exalted virtue glow'd. 
At length misfortines take their turn to reign, 
And ills on ills: ſucceed; a dreadful train! 

What now but deaths, and poverty, and wrong, 


The ſword wide- waſting, the reproachful tongue, 


And ſpotted plagues, that mark'd his limbs all o'er. 
So thick with pains, they wanted room for more 
A change ſo ſad what mortal here cdüld bear? 

Exhauſted woe had left him riought to fear; 


| But gave him all to grief. Low earth be preſt, 12 


Wept in the duſt, and ſorely ſmote His Prosſt. 
His friends around the deep aMiQion"mourn'd, 
Felt all his pangs, and groan for groan return d; 


Face my demand, and 


— 


* * p * 


— of their hearts their mantles rent, 
And ſeven long days in ſolemn ſilence ſpent ; ; 
A debt of reverence to diſtreſs ſo great 
Then Job contain'd no more; but curs'd his 
fate. 


is day of birth, its inauſpicious light, 


He wiſhes ſunk in ſhades of endleſs night, 
And blotted'from the year; ; nor fears to crave 
Death, inſtant death; impatient for the grave, 


That ſeat of peace, that manſion of repoſe, 


Where reſt and mortals are no longer foes: . 


Where counſellors are huſh'd, and mighty kings 
(o happy turn!) no more are wretched thingy. 


ords were ering, and diſpleas d his 
iends; 
His conduct they reprove, and he defends; 


And now they kindled into warm debate, 


His 


And ſentiments oppos'd with equal heat; 
- Fix'd in opinion, both refuſe to yield,: 


And ſummon all their reaſon to the field : 

So high at length their arguments were wrought, 
They reach'd the laſt extent of human thought: 
A pauſe enſued. When, lo heaven interpos'd, 
And awfully the long contention clos'd. . 

Full o er their heads, with terrible ſorpriie, 
A ſudden whirlwind blacken'd all the ſkies: .. ... 
(They ſaw, and trembled I) from the darkneſs 


broke 

A dreadfal voice, and thus 'th* Almighty ſpoke :, : 

Who gives his tongue a looſe ſo bold ang vain, 
Cenſures my conduct, and reproves my reign; 
Lifts up his thoyght againſt me from the duſt, 
And tells the world's Creator what is juſt ? 
Of late fo brave, pow lift a dauntlefs eye, 

ve it a reply: 3 4 

Where didſt thou yu nature s early bi h ? 
Who laid foundations for the ſpacious earth 


Who on its ſurface did extend the line; 


Its form determine, and its bulk confine? _ 
Who fix'd the corner-ſtone ? What hand, declare, 


ung it on nought, and faſten'd it on air; 


a3 


hen the bright morning ſtars in concert gung. 3 


When «og s high arch with loud hoſannahs 


When Pot ſons of God the neigh crown , 
And the wide concave thunder'd with the ſound ? 


Earth's numerous _ haſt thou view'd them 


And can thy ſpan of knowledge crafp the ball ? 
Who heav'd the mountain, which fublimely ſtands, 
And caſts its ſhadow into diſtant lands? 

Who, ſtretching forth his ſceptre o'er the deep, 
Can that wide world in due ſubjeRtion keep ? 
I broke the globe, I ſcoop'd its hollow fide, 
And did a baſon for the floods provide; ; 
chaia'd them with my word; the boiling ſea, 


Work d up in tempeſts, hears my great decree ; 


« Thus far, thy floating tide ſhall be convey'd ; 
„ And here, O main, be thy proud biliows may d. 
Haſt thou explor d the fecrets of the deep, 

Where, ſhut from uſe, unnun: ber'd treaſures ſleep? 
Where, down a thouſand fathoms from the day, 
Springs the great fountain, mother of the ſea ? 
'Thoſe gloomy: paths did thy bold foot e er tread, 
Whoſe worlds of * AIR o'er thy head? 


5 — : . 4 
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„When groves and foreſts laviſh a} 


. 74 b 

Hath the cleft centre open d wide to duct + 
Death's inmoſt chambers didſt thou ever ſce ? 
E'er knock at his tremendous gate, and wade 
To the black portal through th incumbent ſhade? 
Deep are thoſe ſhades; but ſhades ſlill deeper hide. 
My counſels from the ken of human pride. 

Where dwells the light? In what refulgent dome? 
And where has darlagſ made her diſmal home? 
Thou know'ſt, no doubt, ſince thy large heart is 

fraught 


With Pak wiſdom, through long ages brought; 


Since nature was call'd forth when thou was by, 


And into being roſe: beneath thipe eye! 
Are miſts begotten ? Who their father knew? 
From whom deſcend the pęarly drops of dew ? 


To bind the ſtream by night what hand can boaſt, 


Or whiten morning with the hoary fro? t 
Whole powerful 3 from northern regions 
bo w-W nm. 
Touches the — and turns it into ſtone ? 2 
A ſudden deſart ſpreads o'er realms defac'd, 
And lays one half of the creation waſte? ++ 
Thou know'ſt me not; thy blindneſs cannot ſee 
How -vaſt a diſtance. parts thy God from thee. 
Canſt thou in whirlwwinds mount aloft ? Canſt, thou 
In clouds and darkneſs wrap thy awful brow ; 
And, when day triumphs.in meridian light. 
Put forth thy hand, and ſhade the world with 
„ in? -- 
Who — the alaud it in ain, ad bid wen roll 
Suſpended ſeas aloft, from pole to pole? 
Who can refreſh the burning ſandy plains: 9 
And quench the ſummer with a waſte of rain? 
Who, in rough deſarts, far from human toil, 
Made rocks bring forth, and deſolation ſmile 1 


There blooms the roſe, where human face ne er 


ſhone, 
And ſpreads inn Bases to the fun is, 

To check the ſhower, who lifts his kand on 4a 
And ſhuts the fluices of th' exhauſted ſky, 


| | When earth no longer mourns her gaping veins,” 


Her naked mountains, and her rufſer plains; 

But, new in life, a cheerful proſpect yields 

Of mining rivers, and of verdant fields 3% 

ir bloom, 

And earth and heaven are fill'd with rich perfume ? 
Haſt thou e'er ſcal'd my wintery ſkies, and ſecs 

Ot bail and /nows my northern magazine? 

11 heſe the dread treaſures oſ mine anger are, 

My funds of vengeance for-the day of war, 

When clouds rain death, and rns at * com- 

mand 


ö Rage through the world; or r waſte 2 guilty land. 


Who taught the rapid winds to fly ſo faſt, 
Or ſhakes the centre with his eaſtern blaſt ? - 
Who from the ſkies can a whole deluge pour ? 
Who ſtrikes through nature with the ſolemn roar 
Of dreadful thunder, points it where to fall, 
And in fierce lightning wraps the fly ing ball? 
Not he who trembles at the darted fires, 
Falls at the ſound, and in the flaſh expires. 

ho drew the comet out to ſuch a ſi ae, 


And pour'd his flaming train oer half the ſkies? | 


Did thy reſentment hang him out? Does he 


Glare on the e and er re thee * ” 


- 


Wha en low earth can moderate the rein, 

That guides the Har- alon aaf th' ethereal plain? 

Appoint their ſeaſons, and direct their courſe, 

Their luſtre brighten, and ſupply theit force? 140 

Canſt thou the ſkies benevolence reſtrain, 

And cauſe the Pleiades to ſhine in vain 

Or, when Orion ſparkles from his ſphere, 

Thaw the cold ſeaſon, and unbind the year; 

Bid Mazzaroth his deſtin'd ſtation know, 

And teach the bright Arcturus where to glow? 

Mine is the night, with all her ſtars; I pour 

Myriads, and myriads I reſerve in ſtore. 

Doſt thou pronounce where day-light ſhall be 
born, 

And draw the purple curtain of the morn; 

Awake the ſax, and bid him come away, 

And glad thy world with his obſequious ray? 

Haſt thou, enthron'd in flaming glory, driven 

Triumphant round the ſpacious ring of heaven ? 

That pomp of light, what hand ſo far diſplays, 

That diſtant earth lies baſking in the blaze ? 

Who did the /ou/ with her rich powers inveſt, 

And light up reaſon in the human breaſt ? 

To ſhine, with freſh increaſe of luſtre bright, 

When ſtars and ſun ate ſet in endleſs night? 160 

To theſe my various queſtions make reply. 

Th' Almighty ſpoke; and, ſpeaking, ſhook the ſky. 
What then, Chaldean ſire, was thy ſurpriſe ! 

Thus thou, with trembling heart and down-caſt 

eyes: 

1 Once and again, which 1 in groans deplore, 

My tongue has err *d; but ſhall preſume no more. 

© My voice is in eternal ſilence bound, 

And all my foul falls proſtrate to the — = 
He ceas'd: when, lo! again th' Almighty ſ poke; 

The ſame - dread voice from the black whirlwi 

broke. 170 
Can that arm meaſure with an arm divine ? 

And canſt thou thunder with a voice like mine; 

Or in the hollow of thy hand contain 

The bulk of waters, the wide-ſpreading main, 

When, mad with tempeſts, all the billows riſe 

In all their rage, and daſh the diſtant ſkies? 
Come forth, in beauty's excellence array d; 

And be the grandeur of thy power aq 'd;. 

Put on omnipotence, and, frowning, m | 

The ſpacious round of the creation ſhake; 3 180 

Diſpatch thy vengeance, bid it overthrow _ 

Triumphant vice, lay lofty tyrants low, 

And crumble them to duſt. When this is dens, 

ant thy ſafety lodg'd in thee alone ; 

a thee thou art, and may ſt undaunted ſtand, 

Behind the buckler of thine own right-hand. 
Fond man l the viſion of a moment made 

Dream of a dream ! and ſhadow of a ſhade ! 

What write haſt thou produc” d, what creatures 

ram'd ; 

What inſects cheriſh'd, that thy God is blam'd? 190 

When pain'd with hunger, the wild raven's brood 

Loud calls.on God, importunate for food : 

Who hears their ery, who n their hoarſe 

requeſt, 

And ſtills the clamour of the craving neſt? 
Who in the ſtupid oftrich has ſubdued 
5 care, * * inquietude 2 
Vor. 


150 
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49 
While far ſhe flies, her ſcatter'd eggs afe found, 
Without an owner, on the ſandy ground; A 
Caſt out on fortune, they at mercy lie, 
And borrow life from an indulgent ſity : 
Adopted by the ſun, in blaze of day, 
They ripen under his prolific ray. - 
Unmindful ſhe, that fome unhappy moſs 
May cruſh her young in their neglected bed 
What time ſhe ſkims along the field with ſpeed, | 
She ſcorns the rider, and purſting ſeed: 1 - 
How rich the peacock-! what bright glories ru 
From plume to plume, and vary in the ſan! 
He proudly ſpreads them to the golden r.. 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day; 210 
With conſcious ſtate the ſpacious round diſplayes, 
And ſlowly moves amid the waving blaze. 
Who taught the hawk. to find, in ſeaſons wiſe, 
Perpetual ſummer, and a change of ſkies ? 
When clouds deform the year,ſhe mounts the wi 
Shoots to the ſouth, nor fears the ſtormi behind ; 
The ſun returning, ſhe returns again, rat 
Lives in his beams, and leaves ill days to men. 
Though ſtrong the hawk, though pradtis d well 
to fly, | 
An eagle drops her in a lower ſky ; 
An eagle, when, deſerting human ſight, - a2, 
She ſeeks the ſun in her unweary'd flight: 
Did thy command her yellow pinion life, 
So high in air, and ſet her on the clift, 
Where far above thy world the dwells alone, | 
And proudly makes the ſtrength of rocks her owng$ 
Thence wide o'er nature takes her dread ſurvey, 
And with a glance predeſtinates her prey? [o'er 
She feaſts her young with blood; and, hovering 
Th' unſlaughter d hoſt, enjoys the promis'dgote. 230 
Know'ſt thou how many moons, by nie aſſign d, 
' Roll o'er the mountain goat, and foreſt bind,  _ 
While pregnant they a mother's load ſuſtain ? 
They bend in anguiſh, and caſt forth their pain. 


| Hale are their young, from human frailties freed 


Walk unfuſtain'd, and unaſſiſted feed; 

They live at once; forſake the dam's warm fide ; 

Take the wide world, with nature for their guide; 

Bound o'er the lawn, or ſeek the diſtant glade; 

And find a home in each delightful ſhade. 240 
Will th' tall reem, which knows no lord but mea 

Low at the crib, and aſk an alms of thee? ' 

Submit his nnworn ſhoalder to the yoke, 

Break the ſtiff clod, and o'er thy furrow ſmoke? _ 

Since great his firength, go truſt him, void of N 


Lay on his neck the toil of all the ear; 


Bid him bring home the ſeaſons to thy > Ta, 

And caſt his load among thy gather'd ſtores. 
Didſt thou from ſervice the wild - ais diſcharge, 

And break his bonds, and bid him live at large, 250. 

Through the wide waſte, bis ample manſion, 2 

And loſe himſelf in his unbounded home? 

By nature's hand magnificently fed, 

His meal is on the range of mountains reads 

As in pure air aloft he bounds along 

He ſees in diſtant ſatoke the city throng: os 

Conſcious of freedom, ſcorns the ſmother'd train, 

The threatening driver, and the ſervile rein. 
Survey the warlike horſe ! didſt thou inveſt 


| With thunder his * diſtended cheſt ? 260 


36 


No ſenſe of fear his dauntleſs ſoul allays; 

"Tis dreadful to behold his noſtrils blaze; 

To paw the vale he proudly takes delight, 

And triumphs in the fulneſs of his might; 
High-rais'd he ſnuffs the battle from afar, 

And burns to plunge amid the raging war; 

And mocks at death, and throws his foam around, 
And in a ſtorm of fury ſhakes the ground. 


How does his firm, his rifing hear t, advance 269 | 


Full on the brandiſh'd ſword, and ſhaken lance ; 
While his fix'd eye-balls meet the dazzling ſhield, 
Gaze, and return the lightning of the field ! 
He ſinks the ſenſe of pain in generous pride, 
Nor feels the ſhaft that trembles in his fide; 
But neighs to the ſhrill trumpet's dreadful blaſt 
Till death; and when he groans, he groans his 
But, fiercer ſtill, the lordly lion ſtalks, [laſt. 
Grimly majeſtic in his lonely walks; 
When round he glares, all living creatures fly ; 
He clears the delart with his rolling eye. 280 
Say, mortal, does he rouſe at thy command, 
And roar to thee, and live upon thy hand? 
Doſt thou for him in foreſts bend thy bow, 
And to his gloomy den the morſel throw. N 
Where bent on death lie hid his tawny brood, 
And, couch'd in dreadful ambuſh, pant for blood ; 
Or, ſtretch'd on broken limbs, conſume the day, 
In darkneſs wrapt, and ſlumber o'er their prey? 
By the pale moon they take their deſtin'd round, 
And laſh their ſides, and furious tear the ground. 
Now ſhrieks and dying groans the deſart fill; 291 
They rage, they rend; their ravenous jaws diſtil 
With crimſon foam; and, when the banquets 
o'er, | * 
They ſtride away, and paint their ſteps with gore; 
In flight alone the ſhepherd puts his truſt, 
And ſhudders at the talon in the duſt. 
Mild is my Behemoth, though large his frame; 
Smooth is his temper, and repreſt his flame, 
While unprovok d. This native of the flood 
Lifts his broad foot, and puts aſhore for food; 300 
Earth ſinks beneath him, as he moves along 
To ſeek the herbs, and mingle with the throng. 
See with what ſtrength his harden'd loins are 
bound, f | 
All over proof and ſhut againſt a wound. 
How like a mountain cedar moves his tail ! 
Nor can his complicated ſinews fail. 
Built high and wide, his ſolid bones ſurpaſs 
The bars of ſteel; his ribs are ribs of braſs; 
His port majeſtic and his armed jaw © 
Give the wide foreſt, and the mountain, law. 310 
The mountains feed him; there the beaſts admire 
The 'mighty ftranger, and in dread retire, 
At length his greatneſs nearer they ſurvey, 
Graze in his ſhadow, and his eye obey. 
'The fens and marſhes are his cool retreat, 
His noontide ſhelter from the burning heat; 
Their ſedgy boſoms his wide couch are made; 
And groves of willows give him all their ſhade. 
His eye drinks Jordan -up, when fir'd with 
= drought, 5 
He truſts to turn its current down his throat; 320 
In leſſen'd waves it creeps along the plain: 
He ſinks a river, and he thirſts again. 


| 


| 


> 
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The rage of tempeſts, and the roar of ſeas, 
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Go to the Nile, and, from {ts fruitful fidej 


Caſt forth thy line into the ſwelling tide : 


With ſlender hair Leviathan command, 

And ſtretch his vaſtneſs on the loaded ſtrand. 

Wilt he become thy ſervant ? Will he own 

Thy lordly nod, and tremble at thy frown? 

Or with his ſport amuſe thy leifure day, 329 

And, beund in ſilk, with thy foft maidens play? 
Shall pompous banquets ſwell with ſuch a prize? 

And the bowl journey round his ample ſize? 

Or the debating merchants ſhare the prey, 

And various limbs to various marts convey ? 

Through his firm ſkull what ſteel its way can win? 

What forceful engine can ſubdue his ſkin ? 

Fly far, and live; tempt not his matchleſs might: 

The braveſt ſhrink to cowards in his fight ;- 

The raſheſt dare not roufe him up: Who then 

Shall turn' on me, among the ſons of men'? 349 
Am I a debtor? Haſt thou ever heard 

Whence come the gifts that are on me conferr'd ? 

My laviſtt fruit a thonſand valleys folts, | 

And mine the herds that graze a thouſand hills: 

Earth, ſea, and air, all nature is my own; 

And itars and ſun are duſt beneath my throne. 

And dar'ſt thou with the world's great Father vie, 

Thou, who doſt tremble at my creatures eye? 
At full my large Leviathan ſhall riſe, 349 

Boaſt all his ſtrength, and ſpread his wondrous ſize. 

Who, great in arms, e'er ſtripp'd his ſhining mail, 

Or crown'd his triumph with a ſingle ſcale ! 

Whoſe heart ſuſtains him to draw near? Behold, 

Deſtruction yawns; his ſpacious jaws unfold, 

And, marſhall'd round the wide expanſe, diſcloſe 

Teeth edg'd with death, and crowding rows on 

rows: 

What hideous fangs on either ſide ariſe ! 

And what a deep abyſs between them lies ! 

Mete with thy lanee, and with thy plumbet ſound, 

The one how long, the other how profound. 360 

His bulk is charg'd with ſuch a furious ſoul, ; 

That clouds of ſmoke from his ſpread noſtrils rol}, 

As from a furnace; and when rous'd his irc, 

Fate iſſnes from his-jaws in ſtreams of fire. 


Thy terror, this thy great ſuperior pleaſe ; 
Strength on his ample ſhoulder ſits in ſtate; 
His well-join'd limbs are dreadfully complete ; 
His flakes of folid fleſh are flow to part; 
As ſteel his nerves, as adamant his heart, 370 
When, late awak'd, he rears him from the floods, 
And ſtretching forth his ſtature to the clouds, 
Writhes in the ſun aloft his ſcaly height, 
And ftrikes the diſtant hills with tranſtent light, 
Far round are fatal damps of terror ſpread, 
The mighty fear, nor bluſh to own their dread. 
Large is his front; and when his burniſh'd eyes 
Lift their broad lids, the morning ſeems to riſe. 
In vain may death in various ſhupes invade, 
The ſwift-wing'd arrow, the deſcending blade; 
His naked breaſt their impotence defies; 38 
The dart rebounds, the brittle faulchion flies. 
Shut in himfelf, the war without he hears, 
Safe in the tempeſt of their rattling ſpears; 
The cumber'd ſtrand their waſted vollies ftrow; 
His ſport, the rage and labour of the foe, '— 
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His baſtinies like a cauldron boi! the flood, 
And blacken ocean with the riſing mud; a 
The billows feel him, as he works his way; 389 
His hoary footſteps ſhine along the ſea; [green, 
The foam high-wrought with white divides the 
And diſtant ſailors point where death has been. 
His lite earth beais not on her ſpacious face; 
Alone in nature ſtands his dauntleſ race, 
For utter ignorance of fear renown'd, 
In wrath he rolls his baleſul eye around: 
Makes every ſwoll'n, diſdainful heart, ſubſide, 
And holds dominion o'er the ſons of pride, 
Then the Chaldean eas'd his labouring breaſt, 
With full conviRtion of his crime oppreſt, 400 
% Thou canſt accompliſh all things, Lord of 
Might : 
« And every thought is naked to thy ſight. 
But, oh! thy ways are wonderful, and lie 
« Beyond the deepeſt reach of mortal eye, 
e Oft have I heard of thine almighty power; 
« But never ſaw thee till this dreadful hour, 
« O'erwhelm'd with ſhame, the Lord of Life I ſee, 
« Abhor myſelf, and give my ſoul to thee. 
« Nor ſhall my weakneſs tempt thine anger more: 
% Man is not made to guglion, but adore.” 410 


NOTES ON THE PARAPHRASE. 


Book e Job.] It is diſputed amongſt the critics 
whv wa, the author of the Book of Job; ſome 
give it to Moſes, ſome to others. As i was en- 
gaged in this little performance, ſome arguments 
occurred to me which favour the former of thoſe 
opinions; and becaufe 1 da not find them men- 
tioned by any one elſe, I have flung them into the 
following notes, where little elſe is to be expected. 
Ver. 1.] The Almighty's ſpeech, chapter xxxviti, 
&c. which is what I paraphraſe in this little work, 
is by much the fineſt part of the nobleſt arid moſt 
ancient poem in the world. Biſhop Patrick fays, 
cs grandeur is as much above all other poetry, as 
hunder is louder than a whiſper. In order to ſet 
this diſtinguiſſi d part of the poem in a fuller light, 
and give the reader a clearer conception of it, 1 
ave abridged the preceding and ſubſequent parts 
df the poem, and joined them to it; ſo that this 
piece is a fort of epitome of the whole Book of Job. 
| uſe the word parapbraſe, becauſe I want another 
hich might better anſweèr to the uncommon li- 
derties I have taken. | have omitted, added, and 
ranſpoſed. The mountain, the comet, the ſun, and 
other parts, are entirely added: thoſe upon the 
b-acoch, the lion, &c. are much enlarged; and have 
arown the whole into a method more ſuitable to 
dur notions of regnlarity. The judicious, if they 
ompare this piece with the original, will, H flatter 
ayſelf, find the reaſons for the great liberties 1 
dave indulged myſelf in through the whole. 
Longinus has a chapter on interrogations, which 
ws that they contribute much to the ſublime. 
his ſpeech of the Almighty is made up of them. 
nterrogations feems, indeed, the proper ſtyle of 
ajeſty incenſed. It differs from other manner of 


from a common execution - for be that aſks the 
guilty a proper queſtion, makes him, in effect, paſs 
' ſentence on himſelf. I 


Ver. 41.] The Book of Job is well known to be 
dramatic, and like the tragedies of old Greece, is 
fiction built on truth. Probably this moſt noble 
part of it, the Almighty ſpeaking out of the whirl-- 
wind (ſo ſuitable to the after-practice of the Greek: 
ſtage, when there happened dignus vindice no- 
dus“), is fictitious; but is fiction more agree- 
agble to the time in which Job lived, than to any: 
ſince. Frequent before the Law were the appear 
ances of the Almighty after this manner, Exod. . 
chap. xix. Ezek. chap. i. &. Hence is he ſaid to 
<« dwell in thick darknefs : and have his way in the 
« whirlwind.” | e WRC, omg 
Ver. 6g ] There le a very great air i all that 
| precedes, but this is fignally ſublime. We are ſtruck 
with admiration to ſee the vaſt and utigovernable” 
oceati receiving commands, and punctually obey- - 
ing them; to find it like 4 managed horſe; raging 
toſſing, and ſoaming, but by tlie rule and direction 
of its maſter; This paſſage yields in ſublimity to 
that of © Let there be light,“ &c. ſo much only, 
as the abſolute government of nature yields to the 
creation of it. | „ 273 HR 8 
The like ſpirit in theſe two 2 is no bad 
concurrent argument, that Motes is author of the 
Book of Job. | * 38 35138; $616 
Ver. 191] Another argument that Moſes Was 
the author is, that moſt of the creatures hert are 
Egyptian. The reafon given why the raven is par- 
ticularly mentioned as an object of the care of 
Providence is, becaufe by her clamorous and im- 
portunate voice, ſhe particularly ſeems always call - 
ing upon it; thence agu, à xopat, lian, I. ij. 
c. 48, is to aff earneſtly. And ſince there were 
ravens on the bank of the Nile more clamorou s 
than the reſt of that ſpecies, thofe probably art 
meant in that place. : "= 6500 C368 
| Ver. 195.] There are many inſtances of this 
bird's ſtupidity : let two ſuffice. Firf,, it covers its 
head in the reeds, and thinks itſelf all out of Gghts- 
5 ul - * Stat lumine clauſo __ 
4 Ridendum re voluta caput, creditque latere 


Qs non ipſa videt.” erb. 
Secondly, They that go in purſuit of them, draw 


the ſkin of an oftrich's neck on one hand, which 
proves a ſufficient ture to take them with the other.” 
They have fo little brain, that Heliogabulus Hu 
ſix hundred heads for his fupper. - 
Here we may obſerve; that our jndictotis, af welt 
as ſublime author, juſt touches the great points o 
diſtinction in each creature, and then Haſtens te 
another. A deſcription is eza& when you cannot” 
add, but what is common to another thing; not © 
withdraw, but ſomething peculiarly belonging to 
the thing deſcribed. A Lilengſi is loſt in tob nch 
- deſcription, as a meaning often in too much ifluſ- 
tration. ; ; FRE, j 
Ver 205.] Here is marked another pecudiar quas 
lity of this creature, which neither flies nor runs 
directly, but has a motion compoſed of bot, and 


proof, as bidding a perſon execute himſelf, does 


uſing ics wings as ſails, makes great ſpeed, 
D ij 
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« Vafſta velut Libyz venantiim vocibus ales 

Cum Ppremitnr, calidas curſu tranſmittit arenas, 
1 Jnque modum veli ſinuatis flamine pennis 

& Pulverulenta volat.” CLA. in Eutr. 


Ver. 206.] Xenophou ſays, Cyrus had horſes 
chat could overtake the geat and the wild aſs; but 
None that could reach this creature. A thouſand 
golden ducats, or a hundred camels, was the ſtated 
Price of a horſe that could equal their ſpeed. 

Ver. 207.] Though this bird is but juſt men- 
tioned in my author, I could not forbear going a 
Jittle farther, and ſpreading thoſe beautiful plumes 
(which are there ſhut up) in half a dozen lines. 
The circumſtance I have marked of his opening his 
plumes to the ſun, is true : © Expandit colores ad 
« yerſo maxime ſole, quia fic fulgentius radiant.” 

| „„ An. I x. c. 20. 

Ver. 219.] Thuanus (de Re Accip.) mentions a 
Hawk that flew from Paris to London in a night. 

And the Egyptians, in regard to its ſwiftneſa, 
made it their fymbol for the wind; for which rea- 
fon we may ſuppoſe the hawk, as well as the crow 
above-mentioned, to have been a bird of note in 


Egypt. | 

Ver. 227.) The eagle is ſaid to be of ſo acute 
= ſight, that when ſhe is ſo high in air that man 
cannot ſee her, ſhe can diſcern the ſmalleſt fiſh 
under water. My author accurately underſtood 
the nature of the creature he deſcribes, and ſeems 
to have been a naturaliſt as well as a poet, which 
the next note will confirm. 

Ver. 231.] The meaning of this queſtion is, 
Nnoweſt thou the time and circumſtances of their 
bringing forth? For to know the time only was 
eaſy, and” had nothing extraordinary in it; but 
the circumſtances had ſcmething peculiarly expreſ- 
Hive of God's providence, which makes the queſ- 
4ion proper in this place. Pliny obſerves, that the 
Hind with young is by inſtinct directed to a cer- 
tain herb called ſeſclis, which facilitates the bi 
Thunder alſo (which looks like the more immedi- 
ate hand of Providence) has the ſame eſſect. Pſ. 


AXix, lu ſo early an age to obſerve theſe things, 


may ſtyle our author a naturaliſt. 

Ver. 259.] The deſcription of the horſe is the 
moſt celebrated of any in the poem. There is an 
excellent critic on it in the Guardian. I ſhall there- 
fore only obſerve, that in this deſcription, as in 
other parts of this ſpeech, our vulgar tranſlation has 
much more ſpirit than the Septuagint ; it always 


takes the original in the moſt poetic and exalted - 


ſenſe, ſo that moſt commentators, even on the He- 
brew itſelf, fall beneath it. | 
Ver. 289.] Purſuing their prey by night, is true 
of moſt wild beaſts, particularly the lion. Pi. evi. 
20. The Arabians have one among their 500 
names for the lion, which ſignifies the hunter by 
* moon- ſhine. ; ; | 
Ver. 323.] | 
„ Cephefi glaciale caput quo ſuetos anhelam 
& Ferre ſitim Python, amnemque avertere pon- 
„ | STAT. Theb. v. 349- 


2 Qui ſpiris tegeret montes, hauriret hiatu 
« Flumina,” &c, CLaup, Pref. in Ruf. 


Let not then this hyperbole ſeem too much for 
an eaſtern poet, though ſome commentators of 
name ſtrain hard in this place for a new conſtruc. 
tion, through fear of it. Burt 

Ver. 323-] The taking of the crocodile is moſt 
difficult. Diodorus ſays, they are not to be taken 
but by iron nets. When Anguſtus conquered Egypt, 
he ſtruck a medal, the impreſs of which was a cro- 
codile chained to a palni-tree, with this infcription, 
Nemo antea religavit.“ 

Ver. 339. ] This alludes to a cuſtom of this crea- 
ture, which is, when ſated with fiſh, to come aſhore 
and fleep among the reeds. : 

Ver. 353-] The crocodile's mouth is exceedingly 
wide. When he gapes, ſays Pliny, * fit totum os.“ 
Martial ſays to his old woman, | 


« Cam comparata rictibus tuis ora 
% Niliacus habet crocodilus anguſta.” 


ſo that the expreſſion here is barely juſt. 

Ver. 364.] This too is nearer truth than that at 
firſt view may be imagined. The crocodile, fay 
the naturaliſts, lying long under water, and being 
there forced to hold its breath, when it emerges, 
the breath long repreſt is hot, and burſts out ſo 
violently, that it reſembles fire and ſmoke. The 
horle ſuppreſſes not his breath by any means fo 
long, neither is he ſo fierce and animated ; yet the 
moſt correct of poets venture to uſe the ſame me- 
taphor concerning him : 

« Colle&umque premens volvit ſub naribus ig- 

«© nem.” | 
By this and the foregoing note, I would caution 
againſt a falſe opinion of the eaſtern boldueſs, from 


paſſages in them ill underſtood. 


Ver. 277.] © His eyes are like the eye-lids of 
* the morning.” I think this gives us as great an 
image of the thing it would expreſs, as can enter 
the thought of man. It is not improbable that the 


inthe. Egyptians ſtole their hieroglyphic for the morning, 


which is the crocodile's eye, from this paſſage, 
though no commentator I have ſeen mentions it, 
It is eaſy to conceive how the Egyptians ſhould be 
both readers and admirers of the writings of Mo. 
ſes, whom I ſuppoſe the author of this poem. 

I have obſerved already, that three or four of 
the creatures here deſcribed are Egyptian ; the two 
laſt are notoriouſly ſoz they are the river-horſe 
and the crocodile, thoſe celebrated inhabitants of 
the Nile; and on theſe two it is that our author 
chiefly dwells. It would have been expected from 
an author more remote from that river than Mo- 
ſes, in a catalogue of creatures produced to mag- 
vity their Creator, to have dwelt on the two largeſt 
works of his hand, viz. the elephant and the whale, 
This is ſo natural an expectation, that ſome com- 
mentators have rendered behemoth and leviathan, 
the elephanc and the whale, though the deſcriptions 
in our author will not admit of it : but Moles be- 
ing, as we may well ſuppoſe, under an immediate 
terror of the hippopotamus and crocodile, from 
their daily miſchiefs and ravages around him; it 


is very accountable why he ſhould permit them to 
| take place, : "a 


diate 

from 
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oN DR. ron; s TRANSLATION OF PART OF Jos. 
By Dr. Cobden. 


Tue poem, which originally great, 
Had long ſuſtain'd poor Job's erer fate, 


oN DR. YOUNG'S TRANSLATION OF PART OF JOB. 


Fallen from its , Clad in mean array, 
And in the duſt of proſe inglorious lay; 
Like him now ſhines, with former ene Had 
Andi in its native r confeſs d. 


MICELLANIES. ä 


ON MICHAEL Au crro's FAMOUS PIECE OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION. 


Who is ſaid to have flabbed a Perſon that he might dra tu 
it more naturally . h 

Wr1LsT his Redeemer on his canvas dies, 

Stabb'd at his feet his brother mekering lies: 

The daring artiſt cruelly ſerene, 

Views the pale cheek and the diſtorted mien; 

He drains off life by drops, and deaf to eri, 

Examines every ſpirit as it flies: 

He ſtudies torment, dives in mortal woe, 

To rouſe up every pang repeats his blow: 

Each riſing agony, each dreadful grace, 

Yet warm tranſplanting to his Saviour's face. 

Oh glorious theft! oh nobly wicked draught ! 

With its full charge of death each feature fraught : 

Such wondrous force the magic colours boaſt, 

From his own ſkill he ſtarts in horror loſt. 


To MR. ADDISON, 
- ON THE TRAGEDY OF CATO. 


Wuar do we ſee is Cato then become 
A greater name in Britain than in Rome ? 
Does mankind now admire his virtues more, 
Though Lucan, Horace, Virgil wrote before ? 
How will poſterity this truth explain ? A 
© Cate begins to live in Anna's reign.” 
The world's great chiefs, in council or in arms, 
Riſe in your lines with more exalted charms; 
Illuſtrious deeds in diſtant nations wrought, 
And virtues by departed heroes taught, | 
Raiſe in your ſoul a pure immortal flame, | 
Adorn your life, and conſecrate your fame ; 
To your renown all ages you ſubdue, | 
And Cæſar fought, and Cato bled for you, | 
All Soul, Coll. Oxon. 


HISTORICAL EPILOGUE TO THE 
BROTHERS. 


A TRAGEDY. 


AN Epilogue , through cuſtom, is your right, 
But ne'er ae was =. till this night: 


Though the ore was . 
ou it may 47 0 25 


— to jufti ify a * 


Jo night the virtuous falls, the vey flies, 

Guilt's dreadful cloſe our narrow ſcene denies. 

Ia hiſtory's authentic record read 

What ample vengeance gluts Demetrius ſhade g 

Vengeance ſo great, that when his tale is told, 

With pity ſome ev'n Perſcus may behold. - 
Perſeus ſurviv'd indeed, and fill'd the throne, 

But ceaſeleſs cares in conqueſt made him groan: 

Nor "_— he long ; from Rome 2 thunder 


Thrown headlong down, by Rome in triumph led, 

For this night's deed his perjur d boſom bled: 

| His brother's ghoſt each moment made him ſtart, 

And all his father's anguiſh rent his heart, ſhung, 
When, robb'd in black, his children round him 

And their rais'd arms in early ſorrow wrung; 

The younger ſmil'd, unconſcious ef their woe ; 

At which thy tears, O Rome ! an to flow; 

So fad the ſcene ! what then muſt- Perſeus feel, 

To ſee Jove's raee attend the vitor's wheel; 

To ſee the ſlaves of his worſt foes increaſe, | 

From ſuch a ſource !—An emperor's embrace! 

He ſicken'd ſoon to death; and, what is worſe, 

He well deſerv d and felt, the coward's curſez + 

Unpity'd, ſcorn'd, inſulted his laſt hour, 922 

Far, far from home, and in a vaſſal's power : 

His pale check reſted on his ſhameful chain, 

No friend to mourn, no flatterer to feign ; 

No ſuit retards, no comfort ſoothes his doom, 

And not one tear bedews a monarch's tomb, 

Nor ends it thus—dire vengeance to complete, 

His ancient empire falling ſhares his 

His throne forgot ! his weeping country chair d a 

And nations aſc—where Alexander reign'd. 

As public woes a prince's crime purſue, | 

So public bleſſings are his virtue's due. 

Shout, Britons, ſhout—auſpicious fortune bleſs ! 

And cry, Long live—Our title to ſucceſs ! 


EPITAPH | 
ON LORD AUBREY BEAUCLERK *, 
In Weſiminſter- Abbey, 1740. 
oy 


Wartrsr Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the _ to weep ; 


* Lord Aubrey 


Beauclerk was the eight ſon of the 


faq s enlarging on it | 


D ij 
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And headlong from his throne the tyrant threws :? 


Duke of St. Allan 'r, 20bo was one of the ſons of King 


= 
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As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers, mourn ; I Her finiſh'd charms to Addiſon ſhe brings, 3 Ne 
Tis e 7 virtuous Beauclerk's urn. Thinks in his thought. and in his numbers ſings ; — 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, All read tranſported his pure claſſic page; The 

And ripe his worth, though immature his fate; | Read, and forget their climate and their age. And 
* Each tender grace that joy and love inſpires, ' The ſtate, when now his riſing fame was known, v 
Living, he mingled with his martial fires: Th' unrivall'd genius challeng'd for her own, And 
Dying, he bid Britannia's thunders roar; Nor would that one, for ſcenes of action ſtrong, The 
And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. Should let a life evaporate in ſong. : A ch 
e el N s a As health and ſtrength the brighteſt charms diſ- Bey 
EPITAPH penſe, Whe 
_ | Wit is the bloſſom of the ſoundeſt ſenſe : | W 
e eee HALT CORDELL Fo Yet few, how few, with lofty thoughts inſpir'd, The 
Ir fond of what is rare, attend? {- With quickneſs E and with rapture fir'd, A gl 
5 Here lies an Bangſt man, In conſcious pride their own importance find, Since 
O perfect piety, Blind to themſelves, as the hard world is blind! Ne 
Of lamblike patience, Wit they eſteem a gay but worthleſs power, Mak 
My friend, James Barker . The flight amuſement of a leiſure hour; Ne 
To whom I pay this mean memorial, I Unmindful that, conceal'd from vulgar eyes, But t 
For what deſerves the greateſt. Majeſtic wiſdom wears the bright diſguiſe. To re 
j An example Poor Dido fondled thus, with idle joy, To ſt 
Which ſhone through all the clouds of- fortune, Dread Cupid, lurking in the Irojan boy; With 
e Induſtrious in low eſtate, Lightly ſhe toy'd and trifled with his charms, | Or pa 
The leſſon and reproach of thoſe above him, And knew not that a god was in her arms. Wher 
Teo lay this little ſtone Who greateſt excellence of thought could boaſt, 
2 Is my ambition; In action, too, have been diftinguiſh'd moſt ; ST Then 
While others rear This Summers knew, and Addiſon ſent forth Throt 
The poliſh'd marbles of the great ! From the malignant regions of the north, Thy x 
| | Voain pomp! i Fo be matur'd in more indulgent ſkies, One | 
; A turf o'er virtue charms us more. here all the vigour of the ſoul can riſe ; 2 6% Ho! 
J „ #554 Through warmer veins where ſprightlier ſpirits But 
; * run, | | More 
A LETTER TO MR. TICKELL. And ſenſe enliven'd ſparkles in the ſun. In hin 
cs Or al ; 88 With ſecret pain the prudent patriat gave, The fl 
Occofioned by the Death of the Right Honourable Jo- The hopes of Britain to the rolling wave, 
OO fſeph Addi on, Eſq. 1719. ; Anxious, the charge to all the ſtars reſign'd, 
5 Ys . dog And plac'd a confidence in ſea and wind. 2 
n ie. LIES Aubade ſoon receiv'd her wondering gueſt, . 
O Long with me in Oxford groves confin'd, And equal wonder in her turn confeſs'd, 
In ſocial arts and ſacred friendihip join? d; To ſee her fervours rivall'd by the pole, 
Fair Ifis' ſorrow, and fair Iſis? boaſt, I Her luſtre beaming from a northern ſoul : 
Loſt from her ſide, but fortunately loſt ; In like ſurpriſe was her Æneas loſt, 
Thy wonted aid, my dear companion !- bring, To find his picture grace a foreign coaſt. | 
And teach me thy departed friend to ſing : Now the wide field of Europe he ſurveys, 
A darling theme! once powerful to inſpire, Compares her kings, her thrones and empires, 
And now to melt, the mufes* mournful choir : weighs, | | 
Now, and now firſt, we freely dare commend In ripen'd judgment and conſummate thought ; 
His modeſt worth, nor ſhall our praiſe offend, Great work! by Naſſau's favour cheaply bought, 
Early he bloom'd amid the learned train, Fe now returns to Britain a ſupport, "EY 
And raviſh'd Iſis liſten'd to his ſtrain, Wiſe in her ſenate, graceful in her covrt ; 
See, ſee, ſhe cry'd, old Maro's muſe appears, And, when the public welfare would permit, 
Wak'd from her {lumber of two chouſand years: | The ſource of learning, and the ſau} of wit. 
| — O Warwick ! (whom the muſe is fond to name, 
Charles the Second. He was born in the year 1711; And kindles, conſcious of her future theme) : * 
and, being regularly bred to the ſec ſervice, in 1731 be O Warwick! by divine contagion bright ! Horry 
4vas appointed to the command of bis majeſly's ſvip the | How early didſt thou catch his radiant light ! | Be thou 
Ludlew Caſtle; and be commanded tie Prince Frede- By him inſpir'd, how ſhine before thy time, Great t 
rick at the attack of the harbour of Carthagena, Marc) And leave thy years, and leap into thy prime! Thougt 
24, 1741. This young ngblemat was one of the moſt On ſome warm bank, thus, fortunately born, | 
b romiſirg commanders in the king's ſervice. When on | A roſe- bud opens to a ſummer's morn, . Diſdain 

* be deſperate attack of the caſtle of Bocca Chica, at the Full. blown ere noon her fragrant pride diſplays, Which 
entrance of the faid Barbour, he loft his life, both bis legt And ſhows th' abundance of her purple rays. Of a fer 
being firft ſpot off. The proſe part of the Inſeription on | Wit, as her bays, was once a barren tree; - And lea 
bis monument, "was the production of Mrs. Mary Jones | We now, ſurpris'd, her fruitful branches ſee ; For tho 
of Oxford ; woho alſo wrote a poem on bis death, print= | Or, orange-like, till his auſpicious time Nor | 


n ber Piſcellanies, Boo, 175%, be grew indeed but ſhiver'd in our lime; Thine a 
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Ne firſt the plant to richer gardens led, 
And fix d, indulgent, in a warmer bed: 
The nation, pleas d, enjoys the rich produce, 
And gathers from her ornament her uſe. | 
When looſe from public caresthegrove he ſought, 
And fill'd the leiſure interval with thought, 
The various labours of his eaſy page, 
A chance amuſement, poliſh'd: half an age. 


Who durſt to frame a world by accident. 

What he has ſung, how early, and how well, 
The Thames ſhall boaſt, and Roman iber tell. 
A glory more ſublime remains in ſtore, 

Since ſuch his talents, that he ſung no more. 

No fuller proof of power th' Almighty gave, 
Making the ſea, than curbing her proud wave. 

Nought can the genius of his works tranſcend, 
But their fair purpoſe and important end ; 

To rouſe the war for injur*'d Europe's laws, 

To ſteel the patriot in great Brunſwick's cauſe ; 

With virtue's charms to kindle ſacred love, 

Or paint th* eternal bowers of bliſs above. a 

Where bag thou room, great Author ! where 
to ro 


The mighty theme of an immortal ſoul ? [brought 


Through paths unknown, unbeaten, whence were 

Thy proots ſo ſtrong for immaterial thought? 

One let me join, all other may excel, | 

© How could a mortal eſſence think ſo well?“ 
But why ſo large in the great writer's praiſe ? 

More lofty ſubjects ſhould my numbers raiſe; 

In him (illuſtrious rivalry |!) contend 


The ſtateſman, patriot, Chriſtian, and the friend ! 


1 


| To ſay he ſung the beſt of human race. 


Thou farther ſhalt the ſacred theme purſue; 


Thy life ſhall ſecond what thy muſe began. 


Beyond this truth old bards.could ſcarce invent, - | Though ſweet the numbers, though a fire divine 


53 
His glory ſuch, it borders an-diſgracs _. » 
In joy once join'd, in ſorrow now for years, _ 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 

Tickel]! accept this verſe, thy mournful due; 


And, as thy ſtrain deſcribes the matchleſs man, 


Dart through the whole, and burn in every line, 


| Who ftrives not for that excellence he draws, _ y 


Is ſtain'd by fame, and ſuffers from applauſe. 
But haſte to thy illuſtrious taſk ; prepare 
The noble work well truſted to thy care, 


The gift bequeath'd. by Addiſon's command, | 


To Craggs made ſacred by his dying hand. 


Collect the labours, join the various rays, __ 


The ſcatter'd light in one united blaze; 


Then bear to him ſo true, ſo truly lov'd, 985 ä | ' 
In life diſtinguiſh'd, and in death approv'd, 


Th' immortal legacy. He hangs a-while 
In generous anguiſh o'er the; glorious pilez 
With anxious pleaſure the known page reviews, 
And the dear pledge with falling tears bedews. 
What though thy tears, pour d o'er thy godlike 
riend, | ets hal 
Thy other cares for Britain's weal ſaſpend ?. _ 
Think not, O patriot! while thy eyes o erflow, 
Thoſe cares ſuſpended for a private woe; 
Thy love to him is to thy country ſhown ; 
He mourns for her, who mourns for Addiſon. 
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ON THE PUBLIC SITUATION OF THE KINGDOM, + 


| ADDRESSED TO THE DUKE or NEWCASTLE. 


* 


2 WRITTEN iu THE YEAR 1745. 


N 1 


Horrrs! immortal in far more than fame ! 
Be thou illuſtrious in far more than er. 

Great things are ſmall when greater riſe to view. 
Though ſtation'd high, and preſs'd with public 
cares, | *& 

Diſdain not to peruſe my ſerious ſong, 
Which peradventure may puſh by the world : 

Of a few moments rob -Britannia's weal, 
And leave Europa's counſels leſs mature? 
For thou art noble, and the theme is great. 
Nor ſhall or Europe or Britannia blame 
Thine abſent ear, but gain by the delay. 


1 


| Long vers d in fenates and in cabinet, 
{ States! intricate demiands and high debates ! 


As thou of uſe to thoſe, ſo this to thee ; 

And in a point that empire far outweighs, 
That far outweighs all Europe's thrones in one. 
Let greatneſs prove its title to be great. 


- 
- 


Tis power's ſupreme prerogative toſtamp 


On other's minds an image of its own. 


Bend the ſtrong influence of high place, to ſtem 

The ſtream that ſweeps away the country's weal ; 

The Stygian ſtream, the torrent of our guilt. 

Far as thou may'ft give _ virtue's cauſes - 
lj 


If THE WORKS OF YOUNG: 


Let not the ties of perſonal regard 

Betray the nation's truſt to feeble hands ; 

Let not fomented flames of private pique - 

Prey on the vitals of the public good: 

Let not our ſtreets with blaſphemies reſound, 
Nor lewdneſs whiſper where the laws can reach ; 
Let not beft laws, the wiſdom of our fires, 5 
Turn fatires on their ſunk degenerate ſons, 

The baſtards of their blood! and ſerve no point 
But, with more emphaſis to call them fools ; 
Let not our rank enormities unhinge 
Britannia's welfare from divine ſupport. 

Such deeds the miniſter, the prince, adorn ;_ 
No power is ſhown but in fuch deeds as theſe : 
All, all is impotence but acting right; {power ? 
And where's the ſtateſman but would ſhow his 
To prince and people thou, of equal zeal ! 

Be it henceforward but thy ſecond care 

To grace thy country, and ſupport the throne : 

Though this ſupported, that adorn'd ſo well, 

A throne ſuperior our firſt homage claims; 

To Czſar's Cæſar our firſt tribute due: 

A tribute which, unpaid, makes ſpecious wrong 

And ſplendid ſacrilege of all beſide: 

Illuſtrious followers; we muſt firſt be juſt; 

And what ſo juſt as awe for the Supreme ? 

Leſs fear we rugged ruffians of the north, 

Than virtue's well-clad rebels nearer home; 

Leſs Loyola's diſguis'd, all aping ſons, 

Than traitors lurking in our appetites; 

Leſs ali the legions Seine and Tagus ſend, 

*Than unrein'd paſſions ruſhing on our peace : 

Yon ſavage mountaineers are tame to theſe. 

Againſt thoſe rioters ſend forth the laws, 

And break to reaſon's yoke their wild careers. 
Prudence for all things points the proper hour, 

Though ſome ſeem more importunate and great. 

Though Britain's generous views and intereſts 

ſpread | 

Beyond the narrow circle of her ſhores, 

And their grand entries make on diſtant lands; | 

Though Britain's genius the wide wave beſtrides, 

And, like a vaſt Coloſſus, towering ſtands 

With one foot planted on the continent; 

Yet be not wholly wrapp'd in public cares, 

Though ſuch high cares ſhopld call as call'd of late; 

The cauſe of kings and emperors adjourn, 

And Europe's little balance drop a while; 

For greater drop it: ponder and adjuſt 

The rival intereſts and contending claims 

Of life and death, of now and of for ever; 

Sublimeſt theme ; and needful as ſublime. 

Thus great Eliza's oracles renown'd, 

Thus Walfingham and Raleigh (Britain's boaſts!) 

Thus every ſtateſman thought that every d. 

There's inſpiration in a ſable hour, 

And death's approach makes politieians wiſe. 
When, thunderſtruck, that eagle Wolſey fell; 

When royal favour, as an ebbing ſea, | 

Like a levjathan, his grandeur left, 

His graſping grandeur ! naked on the ſtrand, 

Naked of human, doubtful of divine, 

Aſſiſtance ) no more wallowing in his wealth, 

Spouting proud foams of inſolence no more, 


4 


* 


On what, then, ſmote his heart, uncardinal'd, 


— IE 
2 
as 


And ſunk beneath the level of a man? 

On the grand article, the ſum of things ! | 
The point of the firſt magnitude ! that point 
Tubes mounted in a court, but rarely reach; 
Some painted cloud {till intercepts their fight. 
Firſt right to judge; then chooſe ; then perſevere, 
Stedfaſt, as if a crown or miſtreſs call'd.— 
Theſe, theſe are politics will ſtand the teſt, 


| When finer politics their maſters ſting, ' 
And ſtateſmen fain weuld ſhrink to common men, 


Thefe, theſe are politics will anſwer now, 
(When common men would fain to ſtateſmen ſwell) 
Beyond a Machiavel's or Tencin's ſcheme, 

All ſafety reſts on honeſt counſels : theſe 
Immortalize the ſtateſman, bleſs the ſtate, 

Make the prince triumph, and the people ſmile; 
In peace rever'd, or terrible in arms, ö 
Cloſe-leagued with an invincible ally, 
Which honeſt counſels never fail to fix 

In favour of an unabandon'd land ; 

A land—that ftarts at ſueh a land as this, 


A parliament, fo principled, will ſink 


All ancient ſchools of empire in diſgrace, 

And Britain's glory, riſing from the dead, 

Will fill the world, loud fame's ſuperior ſong. 
Britain — that word pronounc'd is an alarm; 

It warms the blood, though frozen in our veins ; 

Awakes the ſoul, and ſends her to the field, 

Enamour'd of the glorious face of death. ' 

Britain - there's noble magic in the ſound. 

O what illuftrious images ariſe! 

Embattled, round me, blaze the pomps of war! 

By ſea, by land, at home, in ſoreign elimes, 

What full-blown laurels on aur father's brows! 

Ye radiant trophies ! and imperial ſpoils! 

Ye ſcenes !---aſtoniſhing to modern ſight ! 

Let me, at leaſt, enjoy you in a dream. 

Why vaniſh ? Stay, ye godlike ſtrangers! ſtay. 

Strangers I wrong my countrymen : they wake; 

High beats the pulſe : the noble pulſe of war 

Beats to that ancient meaſure, that grand march 


| Which then preyail'd, when Britain higheſt ſoar'd, 
And every battle paid for heroes lain. 


No more our great forefathers ſtain our cheeks 
With bluſhes; their renown our ſhame no more, 
In military garb, and ſudden arms, 

Up flarts Old Britain; croſiers are laid by; 


Trade wields the ſword, and agriculture leaves 


Her half-turn'd furrow : other harycſts fire 
A nobler avarice, avarice of renown ! 
And laurels are the growth of every field. 
In diſtant courts is our commotion felt; 
And leſs like gods fit monarchs on their thrones, 
What arm can want or finews or ſucceſs, 
Which, lifted from an honeſt heart, deſcends, 
With all the weight of Britiſh wrath, to cleave 
The papal mitre, or the Gallic chain, 
At every ſtroke, and fave a ſinking land? 

Or death or victory mult be reſolv d; 
To dream of mercy, O how tame! how mad! 
Where, o'er black deeds the crucifix diſplay'd 
Fools = heaven purchas'd by the blood they 

ed; $3.5 3/104 

By giving, not ſupporting, pains and death! 
Nor ſimple death! where they the greateſt ſaints 
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Who moſt ſubdue all tenderneſs of heart; 

Students in torture: where, in zeal to him, 

Whoſe darling title is The Prince of Peace, 

The beſt turn ruthleſs butchers for our ſakes; 

To ſave us in a world they recommend, 

And yet forbear, themſelves with earth content: 

What modeſty !---ſuch virtues Rome adorn ! 

And chiefly thoſe who Rome's firſt honours wear, 

Whoſe name from Jeſus, and whoſe hearts from 

hell! | 

And ſhall a Pope-bred princeling crawl aſhore, 

Replete.with'venom, guiltleſs of a ſting, | ſcrap'd 

And whiſtle cut-throats, with thoſe ſwords that 

Their barren rocks for wretched ſuſtenance, _ 

To cut his paſſage to the Britiſh throne ? 

One that has ſuck'd in malice with his milk, 

Malice to Britain, liberty, and truth ? 

Leſs ſavage was his brother-robber's nurſe, 

The howling nurſe of plundering Romulus, 

Ere yet far worſe than Pagan harbour'd there, 
Hail to the brave! be Britain Britain ſtill: 

Britain ! high favour'd of indulgent heaven : 

Nature's anointed empreſs of the deep! 

The nurſe of merchants, who can purchaſe crowns! 

Supreme in commerce ! that exuberant ſource 


Of wealth, the nerve of war; of wealth, the blood, ö 


The circling current in a nation's veins, 
'To ſet high bloom on the fair face of peace ! 
This once ſo celebrated ſeat of power, 
From which eſcap'd the mighty Czſar triumph'd! 
Of Gallic lilies this eternal blaſt ! 
This terror of armadas ! this true bolt 
Ethercal-temper'd, to repreſs the vain 
Sulmonean thunders from the papal chair! [awe ! 
This ſmall iſle wide-realm'd monarchs eye with 
Which ſays to their ambition's foaming waves, 
„Thus far, not farther !”---Let her hold, in life, 
Nought dear disjoin'd from freedom and renown; 
Renown, our anceſtors* great legacy, 
To be tranſmitted to their lateſt ſons. | 
By thoughts inglorious, and un-Britiſh deeds, 
'Their cancell'd will is impiouſly profan'd, 
Inhumanly diſturb'd their ſacred duſt. 

Their ſacred duſt with recent laurels crown, 
By your own valour won. This ſacred iſle, 
Cut from the continent, that world of ſla ves; 
This temple built by heaven's peculiar care, 
In a receſs from the contagious world, 
With ocean pour'd around it for its guard ; 
And dedicated, long, to liberty, [life ! 
That health, that ſtrength, that bloom, of civil 
This temple of ſtill more divine; of faith 
Siſted from errors, purify'd by flames, 
Like gold, to take anew truth's heavenly ſtamp, 
And (riſing both in luſtre and in weight) 
With her bleſs'd maſter's unmaim'd image ſhine ; 
Why ſhould ſhe longer dropp ? why longer act 
As an accomplice with the plots of Rome? 
Why longer lend an edge to Bourbon's ſword, 
And give him leave, among his daſtard troops, 
To muſter that ſtrong ſuccour, Albion's crimes ? 
Send his ſelf-impotent ambition aid, 
And crown the conqueſt of her fierceſt foes ? 


' Where are her foes moſt fatal? Bluſhing truth, 
. In her friends vices,”---wich a fh replies. 


oy 


— 


Empire on virtue's rock unſhaken ſtands; - 
Flux as the billows, when in vice diſfolv'd. 
If heaven reclaims us by the ſcourge of war, 
What thanks are due to Paris and Madrid ? 
Would they a revolution ?---Aid their aim, 
But be the revolution---in-our hearts! k. 
Would'ſt thou (whoſe hand is at the helm) the 
The ſhaken bark of Britain, ſhould out-ride * 
The preſent blaſt, and every future ſtorm ? 


| Give it that balaſt which alone has weight 


With him whom, wind, and waves, and war, obey. 

Perſiſt. Are others ſubtle ? thou be wile : C7 

Above the Florentine's court-ſcience raiſe ; 

Stand forth a patriot of the moral world; 

The pattern, and the patron, of the juſt : - 

Thus ſtrengthen Britain's military ftrength ; 

Give its own-terror to the ſword ſhe draws. 

Aſk you, What mean I?“ -The moſt obvious 
truth ; n i 

Armies and fleets alone ne er won the day. 

When our proud arms are once diſarm'd, diſarm d 


Of aid from him by whom the mighty fall; 


Of aid from him by whom the feeble ſtand; © 
Who takes away the keeneſt edge of battle, 
Or gives the ſword commiſſion to deſtroy ; 
Who blaſts, or bids the martial laurel bloom-.- 
Emaſculated, then, moſt manly mighez - - ©  * 
Or, t gb the might remains, it nought avails: ' 
Then wither'd weakneſs foils the ſinewy arm 
Of man's meridian and high-hearted-power : 
Our naval thunders, and our tented fields 
With travell'd banners fanning ſouthern climes, ' 
What do they? This; and more what can they do? 
When heap'd the meaſure of a kingdom's crimes, 
The prince moſt dauntleſs, the firſt plume of war, 
By ſuch bold inroads into foreign lands © 
Such elongation of our armaments, 
But ſtretches out the guilty nation's neck, 
While heaven commands her executioner, 
Some leſs abandon'd nation, to diſcharge 
Her full-cipe vengeance in a final blow, . 
And tell the world, © Not ſtrong is human ſtrength; 
And that the proudeſt empire holds of heaven. 
O Britain! often reſcued, often crown'd, 
Beyond thy merit and moſt ſanguine hopes, 
With all that's great in war, or ſweet in peace! 
Know from what ſource thy ſignal bleſſings flow, 
Though bleſs'd with ſpirits ardent in the field, 
Thongh cover'd various oceans with thy fleets, 
Though fenc'd with rocks, and moated by the 


main, | 
Thy truſt repoſe in a far ſtronger guard ; 
In him, who thee, though naked, could defend ; 


Though weak, could firengthen ; ruin'd, could 


reſtore, FX” 
How oft, to tell what arm defends thine iſle, 
To guard her welfare, and yet check her pride, 


Have the, winds ſnatch'd the victory from: war ? 
Or, rather, won the day, when war deſpair'd ? 


How oft has providential ſuccour aw'd, 


Aw'd while it bleſs'd us, conſcious of our guilt 3 


Struck dead all confidence in human aid, 
And, while we triumph'd, made us tremble too! 
Well may we tremble now; what manner 
. FORD TD, oat {en} nd 2h tg 


- 


And higher charges the ſuſpended ſtorm, 


All give one verdict, one deciſion ſign; 


* 
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But wherefore aſk we, when a true reply [events 

Would ſhock too much? Kind heaven. avert 

Whoſe fatal nature might reply too plain 

Heaven's half-bar'd arm of vengeance has been 
wav d 4 

In northern ſkies, and pointed to the ſouth. 

Vepgeance delay'd but gathers and ferments ; 

More formidably blackens in the wind ; 

Brews deeper draughts of unrelenting wrath, 


6 That public vice portends a public fall'— 
Is this conjecture of adventurous thought 
Or pious coward's pulpit-cuſhion'd dream ; 
Far from it. This is certain; this is fate. | 
What ſays experience, in her awful chair 
Of ages, her authentic annals ſpread 
Around her? What ſays reaſon cagle-eyed ? 
Nay. what ſays common ſenſe, with common care 
Weighing events, and cauſes, in her ſcale ? 


And this the ſentence Delphos could not mend: 

« Whatever ſecondary props may riſe 

« From politics, to build the public peace, 

« The baſis is the manners of the land. 

« When rotten theſe, the politician's wiles 

* But ſtruggle with deſtruction, as a child 

« With giants huge, or giants with a Jove. 

« The ſtateſman's arts to conjure up a peace, 

« Or military phantoms void of force, 

* But ſcare away the vultures for an hour; 

« The ſcent cadaverous (for, oh! how rank 

«© The ſtench of profligates!) ſoon lures them 
© hack; 125 5 

* On the proud flutter of a Gallic wing 

« Soon they return; ſoon make their full deſcent ; 

* Soon glut their rage, and riot in our ruin; 

Their idols grac'd and gorgeous with our ſpoils, 

« Of univerſal empire ſure preſage ! 

& Till now repell'd by ſeas of Britiſh blood.“ 

And whence the manners of the multitude ? 

The colours of their manners, black or fair, 

Falls from above; from the complexion falls 

Of ſtate Othellos, or white men in power: 

And from the greater height example falls, 

Greater the weight, and deeper its impreſs 

In ranks inferior, paſſive to the ſtroke: : 

From the court-mint, of hearts the current coin, 

The pupil preſſes, but the pattern drives. 

What bonds then, bonds how manifold, and ſtrong 

To duty, double duty, are the great | 

And are there Samſons that can burſt them all ? 

Yes; and great minds that ſtand in need of none, 

Whoſe pulſe beats virtues, and whoſe generous 
blood 


Aids mental motives to puſh on renown, 

In emulation of their glorious fires, 

From whom rolls down the conſecrated ſtream. 
Some ſow good ſeeds in the glad people's hearts, 

Some curſed tares, like Satan in the text: 

This makes a foe moſt fatal to the ſtate ; 

A foe who (like a wizard in his cell) 

In his dark cabinet of crooked ſchemes, 

Reſenibling Cuma's gloomy grot, the forge 

Of boaſted oracles, and real lies, F 
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French Magi, relics riding poft from Rome, 

A Gothic hero * riſing from the dead, 

And changing for ſpruce plaid his dirty ſhroud, 
With ſuccour ſuitable from lower ſtill) 

A foe who, theſe concurring to the charm, 
Excites thoſe ſtorms that ſhall o'erturn the ſtate, 
Rend up her ancient honours by the root, 

And lay the boaſt of ages, the rever'd 

Of nations, the dear-bought with ſumleſs wealth 
And blood illuſtrious, (ſpite of her La Hogues, 
Her Creſſeys, and her Blenheims) in the duſt. 


. ++ wii: 7: 
Through every generous breaſt where honour 


reigns, 


Through every breaſt where honoür claims a ſhare! 


Yes, and through every breaſt of honour void ! 
This thought might animate the dregs of men ; 
Ferment them into ſpirit; give them fire 

To fight the cauſe, the black opprobrious cauſe, 
Foul core of all | corruption at our hearts. 
What wreck of empire has the ſtream of time 
Swept, with her vices, from the mountain height 
Of grandeur, deify'd by half mankind, | 


| To dark oblivion's melancholy lake, 


Or flagrant infamy's eternal brand ! | 
Thoſe names, at which ſurrounding nations ſhook, 
Thoſe names ador'd, a nuiſance ! or forget! 
Nor this the caprice of a doubrful dye, 
But nature's courſe ; no ſingle chance againſt it. 

For know, my Lord! tis writ in adamant, 
Tis fixt, as is the baſis of the world, 
Whoſe kingdoms ſtand or fall by the decree. 
What ſaw hel eyes, ſurpris d ?—Yet why ſur« 

pris d? 1 
For aid divine the criſis ſeem'd to call, 
And how divine was the monition given! | 
As late I walk'd the night in troubled thought, 
My peace diſturb'd by rumours from the — 
While thunder, o' er my head, portentous, roll d, 
As giving ſignal of ſome ſtrange event, 
And ocean groan'd beneath for her he lov'd, 
Albion the fair! ſo long his empire's queen, 
Whoſe reign is, now, conteſted by her focs, 
On her white cliffs (a tablet broad and bright, 
Strongly refleQing the pale lunar ray) 
By fate's own iron pen I ſaw it writ, 
And thus the title ran : r: 
THE STATE SMAN's CREED. 

© Ye ſtates! and empires ! nor of empires leaft, 
* Though leaſt in ſize; hear, Britain! thou whoſe 
* Whoſe final lot is in the balance laid, [lot, 
« Irreſolutely play the doubtful ſcales, 
Nor know'ſt thou which will win. Know then 
© from me, 
* As govern'd well or ill, ſtates fink or riſe; 
% State-miniſters, as upright or corrupt, 
Are balm or poiſon in a nation's veins; 
“Health or diſtemper ; haſten or retard 
«© The period of her pride, her day, of doom 
„And though, for reaſons obvious to the wiſe, 


* The invader affects the charar of Charks XI, 


(Aided, perhaps, by ſetond- ſighted Scots, 


of Sweden, 


How muſt this ſtrike a horror through the 
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ti Juſt Providence deals otherwiſe with men, Thus (what might ſeem a daring. paradox) - 
„ "Yet believe, Britons | nor too late believe, Ev'n politics advance divinity : ap" We - 
« *Tis fix's !. by fate irrevocably fix'd! _ | True maſters, there are better ſcholars here, _ 
| « Virtue and vice are empire's life and death.“ Who travel hiſtory in queſt of ſchemes. | | 
Thus it is written Heard you not a groan? | To goyern, nations, or perhaps oppreſs,,', . 
Ts Britain on her death-bed ?—No, that * May there ſtart truths that other aims inſpire, 
Was utter'd by her foes— But ſoon the ſcale, And, like Candace's eunuch, as they read, 
if this divine monition is deſpis'd, By Providence turn Chriſtians on their road: 
May turn againſt us. Read it, ye who rule! Digging for ſilver, they may ſtrike on gold; 
With reverence tead; with ſtedfaſtneſs believe; ay be ſurpris'd with better than they ſought, 
| With courage act as ſuch belief inſpires; And entertain. an angel unawares.',. | 
I Then ſhall your glory ſtand like fate's decree; Nor is divinity ungrateful found. 
Then ſhall your name in adamant be writ, As politics advance divinity, 
ö In records that defy the tooth of time, Thus, in return, divinity 


By nations ſav'd, reſounding your applauſe. [baſe, True politics, and crowns the ſtateſman's prai 
| While deep beyond your monument's proud | All wiſdoms are but branches of the chief, 


In black oblivion's kennel, ſhall be trod And ſtateſmen found but ſhoots of honeſt men. 
Their execrable names, who, high in power, | Are this world's witchcrafts pleaded in excuſe 
And deep in guilt, moſt ominouſly ſnine, For deviations in our moral line? 
(The meteors of the ſtate !) give vice her head, | This, and the next world, view'd with ſuch an eye 
To licenſe lewd let looſe the public rein; As ſuits a ſtateſman, ſuch as keeps in view 
Quench every ſpark of conſcience in the land, His own exalted ſcience, both conſpire. 
And triumph in the profligate's applauſe ; To recommend and fix us in the right. 
Or who to the firft bidder fell their fouls, | If we reward the politics of heaven, 
Their country ſell, ſell all their fathers bought The grand adminiſtration of the Whole, 
With funds exhauſted and exhauſted veins, What's the next world? A ſupplement. of this: 
| To demons, by his Holineſs ordain'd Without it, Juſtice is defectivxe here 
To propagate the goſpel—penn'd at Rome; Juſt as to ſtates, defective as to menn 
Hawk'd through the world by conſecrated bulls; If ſo, what is this world ? as ſure as Right * 
And how illuſtrated ? — by Smithfield flames: Sits in heaven's throne, a prophet of the next. 
Who plunge (but not like Curtius) down the gulf, | Prize you the propher ? believe him too, 
Down narrow-minded ſelf 's voracious gulf, His prophecy more precious than his ſmile. 
Which gapes, and ſwallows all they ſwore to ſave: How comes it then to paſs, with moſt on earth, 
Hate all that lifted heroes into gods, | That this ſhould charm us, that ſhould diſcompoſe? 
And hug the horrors of a victor's chain: Long as the ſtateſman finds this caſe his own, 
Of bodies politic that deſtin'd hell, So long his politics are uncomplete; prot 
Inflicted here, ſince here their beings end; In danger he; nor is the nation ſafe, | . ' 
And al! from foes deteſted and deſpis'd, But ſoon muſt rue his inauſpicious power. © 
On diſbelievers—of the ſtateſman's creed. | What hence reſults? a truth that ſhould reſound 
Note, here, my Lord (unnote yet it lies For ever awful in Britannia's ear: | 
By moſt, or all) theſe truths political Religion crowns the ſtateſman and the man, 


Serve more than public ends: this creed of ſtates | Sole ſourte of public and of private peace. 
Scconds, and irreſiſtibly ſupports, | | This truth all men muſt own. and therefore will, 
The Chriſtian creed. Are you ſurpris'd ?—Attend; | And praiſe and preach it too and when that's 


And an the ſtateſmen's build a nobler name. dne, 

This punctual juſtice exercis'd on ſtates, I Their compliment is paid, and tis ft | | ; 
With which authentic chronicle abounds, What highland pole axe half fo deep can wound | 
As all men know, and therefore muſt believe; But how dare I, ſo mean, preſume ſo far? 

This vengeance pour'd on nations ripe in guilt, | Aſſume my ſeat in the ditator's chair? 
Pour'd on them here, where only they exiſt, | Pronounce, predict (as if indeed inſpir d), 
What is it but an argument of ſenſe, Promulge my cenſures, lay out all my throat, 
Or rather demonſtration, to ſupport | Till hoarſe in clamour on enormous crimes? 


Our fechle faith That they who ſtates compoſe, | Two mighty columns riſe in my ſupport; 
„That men who ſtand not bounded by the grave, | In their more awful and authentic voice, 
* Shall meet like meaſure at their proper hour?“ | Record profane and ſacred, drown the muſe, 


For God is equal, ſimilarly deals Though loud, and far out-threat her threatening 
With ſtates and perſons, or he were not God ; ſovg. echo act Wah | 
What means a reQitude immutable ?_ Stili farther, Holles : ſuffer me to plead 

A pattern here of univerſal right. | That I ſpeak freely, as I ſpeak to thee. 

What, then, ſhall reſcue an abandon'd man? | Guilt only ſtartles at the name of guilt; —+ 
Nothing, it is reply'd. Reply'd, by whom ? And truth, plain truth, is welcome to the wiſe. 
Reply'd by politicians well as prieſts ; Thus what feem'd my preſumption is thy praiſe. 
Writ ſacred ſet aſide, mankind's own writ, Praiſe, and immortal praiſe, is virtue's claim; = 


The whole world's annals ; theſe pronounce his | And virtue's ſphere is action: yet we gran. 
5 5 7 merit to the trumpet'slond alarm s 
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Whoſe clangour kindles cowards into men. 

Nor ſhall the verſe, perhaps, be quite forgot, 

Which talks of immortality, and bids, 

In every Britiſh breaſt, true glory riſe, 

As now the warbling lark awakes the morn. 

To cloſe, my Lord! with that which all ſhould 
loſe ; | 


| c 

And all begin, and ſtrike us every hour, 

Though no war wak'd us, no black tempeſt 
frownd.— 5 | 

The morning riſes gay ; yet gayeſt morn 

Leſs glorious after night's l ſhades ; 


| Leſs glorious far bright nature, rich array'd 

With golden robes, in all the pomp of noon, 
Than the firſt feeble dawn of moral day ? 

Sole day, (let thoſe whom ſtateſmen ſerve attend 
Though the ſun ripens diamonds for their crowns). 
Sole day worth his regard whom heaven ordains, 
Undarken'd, to behold noon dark, and date, 
From the ſun's death, and every planet's fall, 

His all- illuſtr ĩous and eternal year; [awe 
Where ſtateſmen and their monarchs, (names of 
And diſtance here) ſhall rank with common men, 


Let own their glory never dawn'd before. 
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THE COMPLAINT: OR, NIGHT THOUHTS. 
"ens PREFACE. + 154 
As the occaſion. of this poem was real, not fictitious; ſo the method purſued in it, was rather impoſed, 


by what ſpontaneouſly aroſe in the author's mind on that occaſion, than meditated or deſigned. Which 
will appear very probable from the nature of it. For it differs from the common mode of poetry, 


which is, from | 


narrations to draw ſhort morals. Here, on the contrary, the narrative is ſhort, 


and the morality ariſing ſrom it makes the bulk of the poem. The reaſon of it is, That the ſacs 
mentioned did naturally pour theſe moral reflections on the thought of the writer. 


- NIGHT I. 


oN LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY. 


To THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR ONSLOW, 
| Speaker of the Houfe of Comment. 


Tin'p nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy /leep / 
He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 
Where fortune ſmiles; the wretched he forſakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unſullied with a tean 
From ſhort (as uſual) and diſturb'd repoſe, 
I wake: How happy they, who wake no more! 
Vet that were vain, if dreams infeſt the grave. 
J wake, emerging from a ſea of dreams 
Tumultnourzwhere mywreck'ddeſpondingthought 
From wave to wave of fancied miſery, 
At random drove, her helm of reaſon loſt. 
Though now reſtor d, tis only change of pain, 
{A bitter change !) ſeverer for ſevere. | 
The dey too ſhort for my diſtreſs; and night, 
Ev'n in the zenith of her dark domain, 
Is ſunſhine to the colour of my fate. | 
Night, ſable goddeſs! from her ebon throne, 
In rayleſs majeſty, now ſtretches forth | 
Her leaden ſceptre o'er a lumbering world. 
Silence, how dead! and darkneſs, how profound! 
Nor eye, nor liſtening car, ai» object finds; 
Creation fleeps. *Tis as the general pulſe 
Of life ſtood ſtill, and nature made a pauſe; 
An awful pauſe ! prophetic of her end. 
And let her prophecy be ſoon fulfill's; 
Fate! drop the curtain; I can loſe no more. 
"Silence and darkneſs / ſolemn ſiſters ! twins 


To reaſon, and on reaſon build reſolve, 
(That column of true majeſty in man) 
Aſſiſt me: I will thank you in the grave; [fall 
The grave, your kingdom : There this ſrame ſhall 
A victim ſacred to your dreary ſhrine, 
But what are ye ?— _. 

Thou, who didſt put to flight 
Primeval fence, when the morning ſtars, 
Exulting, ſhouted o'er the riſing ball; 
O theu, whoſe word from ſolid derine/e ſtruck 
That ſpark, the ſun ; ſtrike wiſdom from my ſoul ; 
My ſoul, which flics to thee, her truſt, her treaſure, 
As miſers to their gold, while others reſt. - 
Through this opaque of nature and of foul, 
This double night, tranſmit one pitying ray, 
To lighten and to cheer. O lead my mind, 
(A mind that fain would wander from its woe) 
Lead it through various ſcenes of life and death ; 
And from each ſcene the nobleſt truths inſpire, 
Nor leſs inſpire my conduct than my ang; 
Teach my beft reaſon, reaſon ; my: beſt will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm rgfolve 
Wiſdom to wed, and pay her long arrear : 
Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, pour d 
On this devoted head, be d in vain. 

The bell ſtrikes one. We take no vote of time 
But from its loſs. To give it then a tongue 
Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke, 
I feel the ſolemn ſound. If heard aright, 


It is the 4nell of my departed hour? 


Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood, 
It is the ſignal that demands diſpatch: |, 

How mas is to be done ? My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down—On what? a fathomleſs aby; 


From ancient a, who nurſe the tender thought! 


A grcad eternity! how ſurely mine. 
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And can eternity belong to me, 
— penſioner on the 3 of an hour? 

How how rich, how abject, how auguſt, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How paſſing wonder he who made him ſuch ! 
Who centred in our make ſuch ſtrange extremes: 
From different natures marvellouſly mix'd, 
ConneAion exquiſite of diſtant worlds! 
Diſtinguiſh'd lind in being's endleſs chain! 


Midway from nothing to the Deity / 


A beam ethereal, ſully'd, and abſorp'd! 
Though ſully'd and diſhonour'd, {till divine: 
Dim miniature of greatneſs abſolute ! 

An heir of glory! a frail child of duſt 

Helpleſs immortal! inſect infinite / 

A worm! a god !—1 tremble at myſelf, 

And in myſelf am loſt ! at home a ſtranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, ſurpris'd, aghaſt, 
And wondering at her own: How reaſon reels ! 
O what a miracle to man is man, 
Triumphantly diſtreſs'd ! what joy, what dread ! 
Altervately tranſported and alarm'd! 

What can preſerve my life, or what deſtroy ? 
An angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

'Tis paſt conjecture; all things riſe in proof: 
While o'er my limbs ſſeep : ſoft dominion ſpread, 
What though my ſoul fantaſtic meaſures trod 
O'er fairy fields; or mourn'd along the gloom 
Of pathleſs woods; or down the craggy ſteep _ 
Hurl'd headlong, ſwam with pain the mantled 


pool; 
Or ſcal'd the cliff; or danc'd on hollow winds, 
With antic ſhapes, wild natives of the brain ? 
Her ceaſeleſs flight, though devious, ſpeaks her 


nature 
Of ſubtler eſſence than the trodden clod; 
Active, atrial, towering, unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd with her groſs companions fall. 
Ev'n ſilent night proclaims my foul immortal ; 
Ev'n ſilent night proclaims eternal day. 

For human weal heaven huſbands all events; 
Dull ſleep inſtructs, nor ſport vain dreams in vain. 
Why then their leſs deplore that are not loſt ? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs a. 

d 


,roun 

In infidel diſtreſs ? Are angels there? 

Slumbers, rak'd up in duſt, ethereal fire ? 
They live! they greatly live a life on earth 

Unkindled, unconceiv'd; and from an eye 

Of tenderneſs let heavenly pity fall | 

On me, more juſtly number'd with the dead. 

This is the deſert, this the ſolitude ; 

How populous, how vital, is the grave! 

This is creation's melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the ſad cypreſs gloom; 

The land of apparitions, empty ſhades! 

All, all on earth, is bade, ail beyond 

Is ſubſtance ; the reverſe is folly's creed : | 

Haw ſolid all, where change ſhall be no more! 
This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 

The twilight of our day, the veſtibule; 

Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, and death, 

Strong death, alone can heave the maſſy bar, 

This groſs impediment of clay remove, 


ME 


_— 


Von ambient azure ſhell, and ſpring to life, 


9 


And make us embryos of exiſtence fres hy 
From real life ; but little more remote * 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 5 
The future embryo, lumbering in his ſire. 
Embryos we muſt be till we burſt the ſhell, 


The life of gods, O tranſport! and of man. 
Let man, fool man! Bere buries all his thoughts; 
Inters celeſtial hopes without one ſigh. | 
Priſoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 
Here pinions all his wiſhes; wing d by heaven 
To fly at infinite ; oo pie ale Gere \ are cl: 2.5 "6 
Where ſeraph: gather im pg 
On life's 2 faſt by the throne of God, © 
What golden joys ambroſial cluſtering. glow | 
In his full beam, and ripen for the Gaſt, | I 
Where momentary ages are no more! I pire ; 
Where time, and pain, and chance, and death, ex- | 
And is it in the flight of threeſcore years 5 
To puſh eternity from human thought, _ 
And ſmother ſouls immortal in the du?: 
A ſoul immortal, ſpending all her fires, | ; 
Waſting her ſtrength in ſtrenuous idleneſs, . 15 
Thrown into tumult, raptur d or alarm d, 2 
At ought this ſcene can threaten or indulge, 
Reſembles ocean into tempeſt | 3y 
To waft a ſeather, or to drown a fly. | 
Where falls this cenſure? It o'erwhelms myſelf $/ 
How was my heart incruſted by the world! - - - 
O how ſelf-fetter'd was my grovelling ſoul, 
How, like a worm, was I wrapt round and round 
In ſilken thought, which reptile fancy ſpun, 
Till darken'd rea/on lay quite clouded o'er + 
With ſoft conceit of endleſs comfort Bere, 
Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the ſkies? 
Night-viſions may befriend: (as ſung above) 
Our waking dreams are fatal. w I dreamd 
Of things impoſſible ! (Could ſleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change !. | 
Of ſtable pleaſures on the toſſing wave! 


Eternal ſunſhine in the ſtorms of life ! 


How richly were my noon-tide trances "+ 

With gorgeous tapeſtries of pictur d joys !. 

Joy behind joy, in endleſs ive! L 

Till at death's toll, whoſe reſtleſs iron tongue A 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal, . = - 
Starting I woke, and found myſelf undone. — 4 


I Where now my phrenzy's pompous furniture? 


The cobwebb'd cottage, with its ragged wall 

Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me ! 

The /pider's moſt attenuated thread 

Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 

On earthly bliſs; it breaks at every breeze, 
O ye bleſt ſcenes of permanent delight?! 

Full above meaſure ! laſting beyond bound: 

A perpetuity of bliſs is bliſs. COYNE i 

Could von, ſo rich in rapture, fear an end. 

That ghaſtly thought would drink up all your joy, 5 

And quite unparadiſe the realms of lige. 

Safe are you lodg'd above theſe rolling ſpheres 3 

The baleful influence of whoſe giddy dance 

Sheds fad viciſſitude on all beneath. __ - 

Here teems with revolutions every hour: 

And rarely for the better; or the ff, 


More mortal than the common births of fate 
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Each moment has its ſickle, emulous 
Of Time's enormous ſcythe, whoſe ample ſweep 
Strikes empires from the root ; each moment plays 
His little weapon in the narrower ſphere 

Of ſweet fic comfort, and cuts down 

The faireſt bloom of ſublunary bliſs. 


Bliſs ! fublunary bliſs proud words, and vain! 


Implicit treaſon to divine decrec ! 
A bold invaſion of the rights of heaven! 
I claſp'd the phantoms, and 1 found them air. 
O had I weigh'd it ere my fond embrace! 
What darts of agony had miſs'd my heart! 
Death! great proprietor of all ! tis thine 
ire, and to quench the ſtars. 


To tread out empi 
The ſun himſelf by thy permiſſion ſhines; 


And one day thou ſhalt pluck him from his ſphere. 


Amid ſuch mighty plunder, why exhauſt 

Thy partial quiver on a mark fo nean 

Why thy peculiar rancour wreak'd on me ? 
Inſatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice? [lain 
Thy ſhaft flew tbrice; and thrice my peace was 


And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her 


horn: 
O Cynthia! why ſo pale? Doſt thou lament 
Thy wretched neighbour ? Grieve to ſee thy wheel 
Of ceaſcleſs change outwhirl'd in human life? 


How wanes my borrow'd bliſs! from fortune's ſmile, 


Precarious courteſy ! not virtue's ſure, 
Self-given, ſelar ray of ſound delight. 

In every vary*d poſture, place, and hour, 
How widow'd every thought of every joy ! 
Thought, buſy thought! too buſy for my peace 
Through the dark poſtern of time long elaps'd, 
Led ſoftly, by the ſtillneſs of the night, 

Led like a murderer, (and ſuch it proves!) 
Strays (wretched rover !) o'er the pleaſing paſt; 
In queſt of wretchedneſs perverſely ſtrays, 
And finds all deſert ao, and meets the ghoſts 
Of my departed joys, a numerous train! 

I rue the riches of my former fate ; 
Sweet comfort's blaſted cluſters I lament ; 

I tremble ar the bleſſings once ſo dear; 

And every pleafure pains me to the heart. 

Yet why complain? or why complain for one ? 

Hangs out the ſun his luſtre but for me, 

The ſiagle man? Are angels all beſide ? 

I mourn for millions: ſis the common lot; 
In tis ſhape, or in that, has fate entail'd 

The mother's throes on all of woman born, 
Not more the children than ſure heirs of pain. 

War, famine, peſt, volcano, ſtorm, and tire, 
Inteſtine broils, rin, with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple braſs, beſiege mankind. 
God's image difinherited of day, | 5 
Here, jdung'd'in mines, forgets a ſun was made. 
There, beings deathleſs as their haughty lord, 


Are hammer'd'to the galling oar for life, 


And plow the winter's wave, and reap deſpair. 
Some, for hard maſters, broken under arms, 

In battle lop'd away, with half their limbs, 

Beg bitter bread through realms their valour ſav'd, 
If fo the tyrant, or his minion, doom. 

Wert, and incurable diſeaſe, (fell pair!) 

On hopeleſs multitudes remorſeleſs ſeize . 


At once, and make a refuge of the grave. 


** 


| 


How groaning hoſpitals eject their dead! _ 
What numbers groan for ſad admiſſion there! 
What numbers, once in fortune's lap high-fed, 
Solicit the cold hand of charity ! | 


To ſhock us more, ſolicit it in vain! 


Ye ſilken ſons of pleaſure ! ſince in pains 
You rue more modiſh viſits, viſit bere, 


And breathe from your debauch : give, and reduce : | 
| Surfeit's dominion over you: but ſo great 


Your impudenee, you bluſh at what is right. 
Happ: did ſorrow ſeize on ſuch alone. 
Not prudence can defend, or virtue fave z 
Diſeaſe invades the chaſteſt temperance, 
And puniſhment the guiltleſs, and alarm, 


Through thickeſt ſhades, purſues the fond of peace, 


Man's caution often into danger turns ; 

And his guard falling cruſhes him to death. 

Not happineſs itſelf makes good her name; 

Our very wiſhes give us not our with, 

How diſtant oft the thing we doat on moſt 
From that for which we doat, /elicity / / 

The /moetLeft courſe of nature has its pains ; 

And trueft friends, through error, wound our reſt. 


Without misfortune, what calamities ! | 5 


And what hoſtilities, without a foe! 
Nor are foes wanting to the beſt on earth. 
But endleſs is the liſt of human ills, | 


And ſighs might ſooner fail, than caufe to ſighs 


A part how ſmall of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man! the reſt a 2oafte, K 
Rocks, deſerts, frozen ſeas, and burning ſands: 


Wild haunts of monſters, poiſons, ſtings, and death. 


Such is earth's melancholy map.! but, far 

More ſad ! this earth is a true map of man. 

So bounded are its haughty lord's delights 

To wwoce's wide empire; where deep troubles tofs, 

Loud. ſar rost howl, invenom'd paſſions bite, 

Ravenous calamities our vitals ſeize, 

And threatening fate wide opens to devour. 
What then am I, who ſorrow ſor wy/e!f / 

In age, in infancy, from other's aid 

Is all our hope; to teach us to be ind. 

That, nature's frſt, laſt leſſon to mankind; 

The ſelſiſn heart deſerves the pain it feels. 

More generous ſorrow, while it ſinks, exalts; 

And conſcious virtue mitigates the pang. 

Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 

Swoln thought a ſecond channel; who divide, 

They weaken too, the torrent of their grief. 

Take then, O world. thy much indebted tear: 

How fad a ſight is human happineſs, | 

To thoſe whoſe thought'can pierce beyond an hour ! 

O thou! whate'er thou art, whoſe heart exults'! 

Wouldſt thou I ſhould congratulate thy fate? 


I know thou wouldft ; thy pride demands it from 
by 


e. | | 
Let thy pride pardon, what thy nature needs, 
The ſalutary cenſure of a friend. 


Thou happy zoretch! by blindneſs thou art bleſt; 


By dotage dandled to perpetual ſmiles. 5 
Know, ſmiler / at thy peril art thou pleas'd; 

Thy pleaſure is the promiſe of thy pain. 

Mi fortune, like a creditor ſevere, 


But riſes in demand for her delay ; 
t 


She makes a ſcourge of paſt proſperity, 
5 3 
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ing thee more, and double thy diſtreſs. As ſudden, though for years admoniſh'd home. 
2 fortune makes her —_ to thee, | Of human ile the laſt extreme beware, : * 
Thy fond heart dances, while the Syren ſings. Beware, Lorenzo! 'a fo fai death. - 
Dear is thy welfare; think me not unkind ; How dreadful that deliberate ſurpriſe f 
I would not damp, but to ſecure thy joys. Be wiſe to-day; tis madneſs to deſer; 
Think not that fear is ſacred to the ſtorm : Next day the fatal precedent will plead; : 
Stand on thy guard againſt the ſmiles of fate. Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life, 


Is heaven tremendous in its frowns? Moſt ſure; | Procraſtination is the thief of time; 
And in its favours formidable too : Year after year it ſteals, till all are fied, 


Its favours here are trials, not rewards And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
A call to duty, not diſcharge from care; The vaſt concerns of an eternal fcene. - * 
And ſhould alarm us, full as much as woes; If not ſo frequent, would not this be ſtrange ? 
Awake us to their cauſe and conſequence ; That *tis fo frequent, this is ſtranger ill. 
And make us tremble, weigh'd with our deſert; Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this bears 
Awe nature's tumult, and chaſtiſe her j Joys, | Fhe palm, © That all men are about to live, 
Leſt, while we claſp, we kill them; nay, invert | For ever on the brink of being born. 
To worſe than ſemple miſery, their charms. All pay themſelves the compliment to think 
Revolted joys, like foes in civil war, They one day fhalk-not drivel: and their 3 
Like boſom friendſhips to reſentment ſour'd, On this reverſion takes up ready praiſe; | 
With rage envenom'd riſe againſt our peace. At leaſt, their own'; their ature ſelves 7 | 
Beware what earth calls happineſs; beware How excellent. that life they ner will . . nn 
All joys, but joys that never can expire. I Time lodg'd in their ozox hands is folly's tk a 
Who builds on leſs than an immortal baſe, That lodg'd in ater, to wiſdom they confign ; 
Fond as he ſeems, condemns his joys to death. The thing they can't but purpoſe, they Span 7 * 
Mine dy'd with thee, Philander ! thy laſt figh | *Tis not in folly, not to ſcorn à foot; 
Diſſolv'd the charm; the diſenchanted earth And ſcarce in human wie, to "do more. | 
Loſt all her luſtre. Where her glittering towers? | All promiſe is poor dilatory man, 158 
Her golden mountains, where? all darken'd down | And that through every ſtage: when young, 
To naked waſte; a dreary vale of tears; In full content we, ſometimes, nobly reſt, 
The great magician's dead! thou poor, pale piece | Unanxious for our/elver ; and only wills, A an 
Of out-caft earth, in darkneſs! what a change As duteous ſons, our fathers were more wiſe. | — 


From yeſterday ! Thy darling hope ſo near, At thirty man /i/pet?s himſelf a fools ö " 
(Long-labour'd prize!) O how ambition fluſh'd | Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; FE 5 
Thy glowing cheek! Ambition truly great, At fifty chides his infamous delay, "log rg 2.4 
Of virtuous praiſe. Death'; ſubtle ſeed within Puſhes his prudent purpoſe to reſolve ; 3 
(Sly, treacherous miner!) working in the dark, In all the magnanimity of thought hs,” 

Smil'd at thy well-concerted ſcheme, and beckon'd | Reſolves; and re-reſolves; then dies the fame. 


The worm to riot on that roſe ſo red, And why ? Becauſe he thinks himſelf rem 
Unfaded ere it fell; one moment's prey! All men think all men mortal, but themſelves; 
Man's foreſight is condi/ionally wiſe ; Themſelves, when fome alarming mock of Tate 
Lorenzo! wiſdom into folly turns | Strikes through their wounded hearts the luden 
Oft, the firſt inſtant, its idea fair | dread; " 
To labouring thought is born, How dim our eye! But their hearts wounded, like rhe wounded air, 
The preſent moment terminates our ſight ; Soon cloſe; where, paſt the ſhaft, no trace is found 
Clouds, thick as thoſe on doomſday, drown the next; | As from the wing, no ſear the cy retains; __ > 
We penetrate, we propheſy in vain. 242A The parted wave no furrow from the leet 1 
Time is dealt out by particles; and each | So dies in human hearts the thoughts of death; 
Ere mingled with the ſtreaming ſands of life, | Ev'n with the tender tear which nature ſheds 50 
By fate's inviolable oath is ſworn | O'er thoſe we love, we it in their grave. 
Deep ſilenee, Where eternity begins.“ Can I forget Philander ? were ſtrange: 
By nature's law, what may be, may be now; O my ful} heart !—But ſhould E give it vent, 
There's no prerogative in human hours. The longeſt night, though' longer far, would falls 


In human hearts what bolder thought can riſe, And the /ar# liſten to my etiduight ſong. 
Than man's preſumption on to-motrow's dawn ? The ſprightlyar#'; ſhrill matin wakes the morn; . 


Where is to-morrow ? In another world. Grief 's ſharpeſt thorn Hard ans Sed my. _ | I 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverſe | F ſtrive, with wakeſul melody, to cheer © -. 
Is ſure to none ; and yet on this perbapr, | The ſutfen gloom, ſweet Philomel ! like thee,” 
This peradoentire, infamous for lies, And call the ſtars to liſten? every ftar 
As on a rock of adamant, we build | Is deaf to mine, enamout de of thy lay. 
Our mountain hopes; ſpin out eternal ſchemes, | Yet be not vain ; there ate, who thine 1 
As we the fatal ſiiters could out- ſpin, And charm through diftant ages: wrapt in you. 
And, big with life's futurities, expire. | Priſoner of darkneſs! to the ſilent hours, 
Not ev'n Philander had beſpoke his ſhroud | How often T repeat their rage divine, 
Nor had he cauſe; a warning was deny A: x To lull my griefs, and ſteal iny heart from * 2A 


How many fall as fuddev, not as ſafe ! 5 roll their raptures, but not cacckt their fre. 


— 


64 
Dark, though not blind, like thee, Mzonides ! 
Or, Milton! thee ; ah, could I reach your ſtrain! 
Or bu, who made Mznoides our own. 

Man too he ſung : immortal man I ſing ; 
Oft burſts my ſong beyond the bounds of life ; 
What, now, but immortality can pleaſe ? 
O had Le preis d his theme, purſued the track, 

Which opens out of darkneſs i into day ! 

O had he, mounted on his wing of fire, 

Soar'd where I ſink, and ſung immortal man 

Ho had it bleſt mankind, and reſcued me! 


| NIGHT 11. 
oN TIME, DEATH, AND FRIENDSHIP. 
10 THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF WILMINGTON. 
* 8 cock crew, he wept”''—ſmote by that 


Which Sar on me, on all: That power, who bids 


This midnight centinel, with clarion ſhrill, 
Emblem of that which {ball awake the dead, ; 
Rouſe ſouls from ſlumber, into thoughts of heaven. 
Shall I too weep ? Where then is fortitude ? 
And fortitude abandon'd, where is man ? 

I know the terms on which he ſees the light; 
He that is born, is liſted; life is war; 
Eternal war with woe. Who bears it beſt, 
Deſerves it leaſt On ether themes I'll dwell. 
Lorenzo! let me turn my thoughts on thee, 
And thine, on themes may profit; profit there, 
Where — 2 need. Themes too, the genuine 
of dear Philander's duſt. He bus, though dead, 
May = IR themes ? time's wwondrowe. 


N —— and Philander 's final ſcene. 
Se could | touch theſe themes, as might obtain 


| Tune ear, nor leave thy heart quite diſengag d, 

The good deed would delight me; half impreſs 

On my dark cloud an Iris; and from grief 

Call glory—doſt thou mourn Philander's fate ? 

I know thou ſay'ſt it: Says thy /ife the ſame ? 

He mourns the dead, who lives as they deſire. 
ere is that thirſt, that avarice of time, 

(o glorious avarice 1 thought of death inſpires, 

As rumour'd robberies endear our gold? 

O time! than gold more ſacred; more a load 

Than lead, to fools; and fools reputed wiſe. 

What moment granted man without account ? 


What years are ſquander d, 2viſdom's debt, unpaid ! 


Our wealth in days, all due to that diſcharge. 

Haſte, haſte, he lies in wait, he's at the door, 

Inſidious death / ſhould his ſtrong hand arreſt, 

No compoſition ſets the priſoner free. 

Eternity incxorable chain 

Faſt binds; and vengeance claims the full arrear. 
How late I ſhudder'd on the brink ! how late 

Life call'd for her laſt refuge in deſpair ! 

That time is mine, O Mead ! to thee I owe; 

Fain would I pay thee with eternity. 

But ill my genius anſwers my deſire; 

My ſickly ſong is mortal, paſt thy cure. 

Accept the will; —tbat dies not with my ſtrain, 
For what calls thy diſeaſe, Lorenzo ? not 

Fer £ſculapian, but for moral aid, * 


| 


f 


| 


| 


THE WORES OF YOUNG. 


Thon think'ſt it folly to be wiſe too fool. 


Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor; 


Part with it as with money, ſparing ; pay 
No moment, but in purchaſe of its worth; 
And what its worth, aſk death-beds; they can ell, 
Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to come; 
Time higher aim'd, ſtill nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels; virtue more divine, 

Is this our duty, vi/dom, glory, gain * 
( Theſe heaven benign in vital union binds) 
And ſport we like the natives of the bough, 
When vernal ſuns inſpire ? Amy/ement reigns 


Man's great demand: To trifle, is to live: 


And is it then a trifle, too, to die? 
Thou ſay'ſt I preach, Lorenzo, 'tis confeſt. | 
at if, for once, I preach thee quite awake ? 
Who wants amuſement in the flame of battle? 
Is it not treaſon, in the ſoul immortal, 
Her foes in arms, eternity the prize ? 
Will toys amuſe, when medicines cannot cure ? 


| When ſpirits ebb, when life's enchanting ſcenes 


Their luſtre loſe, and leſſen in our ſight, 

As lands and cities with their glittering ſpires, 

To the poor ſhatter'd bark, by ſudden ſtorm 

Thrown off to ſea, and ſoon to periſh there ? 

Will toys amuſe ? No: Thrones will then be toys, 

And earth and ſkies ſeem duſt upon the ſcale. 
Redeem we time ?—lts loſs we dearly buy. 

What pleads Lorenzo for his high-priz'd ſports ? 

He pleads time's numerous blanks ; he loudly pleads 


The ſtraw-like tries on Ifie's common ftream. 


From whom thoſe blanks and #rifles, but from thee ? 
No blanl, no trifle, nature made, or meant. 

Virtue, or propos'd virtue, ſtill be thine ; 

This cancels thy complaint at once. This leaves 
In a no trifle, and no blank in time. 

This greatens, fills, immortalizes all ; 

This, the bleſt art of turning all to gold: 

This, the good heart's prerogative to raiſe 

A royal tribute from the pooreſt hours; 


Immenſe revenue! every moment pays, 
If nothing more than purfoſe in thy power 


Thy purpoſe firm, is equal to the deed: _ 
Who does the beſt his circumſtance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more, 


Our outwerd act indeed admits reſtraint z 


"Tis not in things o'er thought to domineer; 


Guard well thy thought; our thoughts are at 


in heaven. 
On all important time through every age, 
Though much, and warm, the wiſe have urg'd ; 
the man 
Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 
« 7 ve left a day” —the prince who nobly eri d 
Had been an > Bos without his crown; 
Of Rome, ſay rather, lord of human race 2 
He ſpoke, as if deputed by mankind, 
So ſhould all ſpeak : So reaſon ſpeaks in all: 
From the ſoft whiſpers of that God in man, 


Why fly to folly, why to phrenzy fly, 


For reſcue from the bleſſing we poſſeſs ? 

Time the ſupreme Lime is eternity 
Pregnant with all eternity can give; 
Pregnant with all, that makes archangels ſmile. 
Who murders time, he cruſhes in the birth 
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THE COMPLAINT : OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
| Body and ſoul, like peeviſh man and. wife, , _ 


A power ethereal, only net ador d. 

Ah ! how unjuſt to nature and himſelf, 
Is thoughtleſs, thankleſs, inconſiſtent man! 
Like children babbling nonſenſe in their ſports 
We cenſure nature for a ſpan too ſhort; 
That ſpan too ſhort, we tax as tedious too; 
Torture invention, all expedients tire, | 
To laſh the lingering moments into ſpeed, ge.” 
And whirl us (happy riddance!) from ourſelves. 
Art, brainlefs art / our furious charioteer 7 
(For nature's voice unſtifled would recal), 
Drives headlong towards the precipice of death; 
Death, moſt our dread; death hu more dreadful 

made : 

O what a riddle of abſurdity ! | 
Leiſare is pain; takes off our chariot wheels; 
How heavily we drag the load of life ! 
Bleſt leiſure is our curſe; like that of Cain, 
It makes us wander; wander earth around, 
To fly that tyrant, thought. As Atlas groan'd. 
The world beneath, we groan beneuth an hour. 
We cry for mercy to the next amuſement ; 
The next amuſement mortgages our fields ; 
Slight inconvenience ! priſons hardly frown, 
From hateful time if priſons ſet us free. 
Yet when death kindly tenders us relief, 
We call him cruel ; years to moments ſhrink, 
Ages to years. The teleſcope is turn'd. 
To man's falſe optics (from his folly falſe) 
Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And ſeems to creep, decrepit with his age; 
Behold him, when paſt by; what then is ſeen, 
But his broad pinions ſwifter than the winds? 
And all mankind, in contradiction ſtrong, 
Ruefal, aghaſt! cry out on his career. ; 

Leave to thy foes theſe errors, and theſe ills; 

To nature juſt, their cau/e and cure explore. 
Not ſhort heaven's bounty, boundleſs our expence; 
No niggard nature; men are prodigals. 

We waſte, not uſe our time; we breathe, not live. 
Time waſted is exiſtence, cd is life, 

And bare exiftence, man, to live ordain'd, 

Wrings and oppreſſes with enormous weight. 

And why? ſince time was given for uſe, not waſte, 
Enjoin'd to fly; with tempeſt, tide, and ſtars, 
To keep his ſpeed, nor ever wait for man; 

Time's uſe was doom'd a pleaſure : waſte, a pain; 
That man might feel his error, if unſeen: 

And, feeling, fly to labour for his cure; 

Not, blundeting, ſplit on idleneſs for eaſe. 
Life's cares are comforts ; ſuch by heaven deſign'd ; 
He that has none, muſt make them, or be wretched. 
Cares are employments, and without employ 

The ſoul is on a rack; the rack of rf, 

To ſouls moſt adverſe; action all their joy. 

Here then the riddle mark'd above unfolds ; 
Then time turns torment, when man turns a fool. 
We rave, we wreſtle, with great nature's plan; 

We thwart the Deity; and tis decreed, 
Who thwart his will, ſhall contradi& their own. 
Hence our unnatural quarrels with ourſelves; 
Our thoughts at enmity; our boſom-broil ; 

We puſh time from us, and we wiſh him back : 
Laviſh of luſtrums, and yet fond of life ; 


| | Gone ! they ne'er go; when paſt, they haunt us 
iu; | 


In his immutability to neſt, 


Life we think long, and ſhort ; death eek, and ſuun: 


Vor, X. 


'& 


United jar, and yet are loth to part. | 
Oh the dark days of vanity ! while here, 


How taſteleſs ! and how terrible, when gone 1 : 


pf Sad bs "XC VV he" a 8 
The ſpirit walks of every day deceas'd; | 
And ſmiles an angel, or a fury frowns. © | 
Nor death, nor life delight us. If tine p, 
And time paſſſt, both pain us, what can pleaſe? 
That which the Deity to pleaſe ordain dd, 
Time aud. The man who conſecrates His hours 
By vigorous effort, and an honeſt aim; ; 
At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 
He -valks with nature; and her paths are ace. 
Our error's cauſe and cure are ſeen: See next 


| Time's #ature, origin, importance, ſpeed ; 


And thy great gain from urging his career. 1 
All- ſenſual man, becauſe untouch'd, unſeen, 
He looks on ine as nothing, Nothing elſe 
Is truly man's; tis fortune's—time's a god. 
Hiſt then rie'er heard of time's onnipotences © 
Fer, or again, what wonders he can loo 
And ill: To ſtand blank neztzx he diſdains, _ © 
Not oh thoſe terms was time (heaven's ſtranger! 
* ſent . a” 7 N | | 5 
On his important embaſſy to man.. - 
Lorenzo! no: On the long-deſtin'd hour; 
From everlaſting ages growing ripe, _ _ 
Thac memorable hour of wondrous birth, 
When the Dread Site, on emanation bent; 
And big with nature, riſing ih his might. 
Call'd forth creation (for then time was born), 
By godhead ſtreaming through a thouſandvorids: 


3 


> 
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Not on boſe terms, from the great days of heayenj* 


From old etetnity's myſterious orb 


Was time cut off, and caſt beneath the ſækie s 


The ſkies, which watch him it his new abode; © 
Meaſuritig his motions by revolving ſplieres; © 
That horologe machinery divine. [play, 
Hours, days, and monthe, and years, his children 
Like riumerous wings around him, as he flies? 


| Or rather as unequal plumes, they ſhape 


His ample pinions, ſwift as darted flanie, 

To gain his goal, to reach his ancient reſt 

And join anew eternity his fire ; , CA 
. * 

When worlds; that count Bis circles vu, unhiug'd 

(Fate the loud ſignal ſounding), headlong rum 

To timeleſs night and chaos, whence they roſe: 

Why ſpur the ſpeedy ? why with levities 
New wing thy ſhiort; ſhott day's too rapid flight? 
Know'ſt thou, or what thou doſt, or what is done? 


Man flies from #me, and time from mah ; too foon 


In ſad divorte this double flight muſt end; 


| And then, where are we? where, Lorenzo; then © 


Thy ſports ? thy pomips :I grant thee, iti a ſtate s 

Not unarubitious; in the ruffled ſhroud; | 

Thy Parian tomb's }riumphant arch beneath. 

Has death his foppeties ? Then well may fe 

Put on her plume, and in her rainbow ſhine. - 

Ye well-arraj'd } ye lilies of our land! | 

Ye lilies -zale who neither toil tior ſpin _ 

(As ſiſter lilies night), if not ſo wiſe ee ee ' I 
As Solomon; more TR to the ſight ! i 


** 


66 - THE WORKS 
Ye delicate] who nothing can ſupport, 
Yourſelves moſt inſupportable ! for whom 
The winter roſe muſt blow, the ſun put on 
A brighter beam in Leo; ſilky ſoft | 
Favonius breathe ſtill ſofter, or be chid; . 
And other worlds ſend odours, ſauce, and ſong, 
And robes, and notions, fram'd, in foreign looms ! 
O ye Lorenzos f our age! who deem 
One: moment. unamus'd a miſery | 
Not made for feeble man ! who call aloud 
For every bawble drivell'd o'cr by ſenſe; 
For rattles, and conceits of every caſt, 
For change of follies, and relays of joy, 
To drag your patient through the tedious length 
Of a ſhort winter's day—ſay, ſages, ſay,  _. 
Wit's oracles ! ſay, dreamers of gay dreams! 
How will you weather an eternal night, 
Where ſuch expedients fail? | 

O treacherous conſcience / while ſhe ſeems to ſleep 
On roſe and myrtle, lull'd with ſyren ſong ; 
While ſhe ſeems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the Wlacken'd rein, 
And give us up to licence, unrecall'd, ; 
Unmark d; — fee, from behind her ſecret ſtand, 
The fly informer minutes every fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 
Not the groſs act alone employs her pen; 
She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 
A watchſul-foe | the formidable ſpy, 
Liſtening, o'erhears the whiſpers of our camp: 
Our dawning. purpoſes of heart explores, 
And ſteals our embryos cf iniquity, 
As all rapacious uſurers conceal _ ; 
Their dodmſday-book from all-conſuming heirs ; 
Thus, with indulgence moſt ſevere, ſhe treats 
Vs ſpendthrifts of ineſtimable time; 
Unnoted, notes each moment miſapply'd; 
In leaves more durable than leaves of braſs 
Writes our whole hiſtory ; which death ſhall read 
In every pale delinquent's private ear; a 
And jndgment publiſh; publiſh to more worlds 
Than this; and endlefs age in groans reſound. 
Lorenzo, ſuch that feeper in thy breaſt ! 
Such is her ſlumber ; and her vengeance /uch 
For lighted counſel ; ſuch thy future peace 
And think'ſ thou ſtill thou canſt be wile 0 con? 
But why off time ſo laviſh is my ſong ? | 
On this great theme kind nature keeps a ſchool, 
To teach her ſons herſelf. Each night we die, 
Each morn are born anew : Each day, a lifc ! 
And ſhall we kill each day? If zrifting kills; 
Sure vice muſt butcher. O what heaps of ſlain 
Cry out for vengeence on us! Time deſtroy'd 
Is ſuicide, where more than b/ced is ſpilt. 
Time flies, death urges, knells call, heaven invites, 
Hell threatens : All exerts; in effort, all; 
More than creation labours !—labours more? 
And is there in creation wnat, amidit 
This tumult univerſal, wing'd diſpatch, 
And ardent energy, ſupinely yawns? 
Man ſleeps; and man alone; and man, whoſe fate, 
Fate irreverſible, entire, extreme, 
Endleſs, hair-hung, breeze - haken, o' er the gulf 
A moment trembles; drops: and an, for whom 
All elſe is in alarm! aan, the ſole cauſe 


4 


or YOUNG. | | 
Of this ſurrounding ſtorm ! and yet he ſleeps, 
As the ſtorm rock'd to reſt.— Throw years away! 


| Throw empires, and be blameleſs Moments ſeize; 


Heaven's on their wing: A moment we may wiſh, 


| When worlds want wealth to buy. Bid day ſtand 


| ſtill, | 2h b 

Bid him drive back his car, and reimport 

The period paſt, re-give the given hour. 

Lorenzo, more than miracles we want ; 

Lorenzo—O for yeſterdays to come! 
Such is the language of the man awake; 

His ardour ſuch, for what oppreſſes thee. 

And is his ardour vain, Lorenzo? No; 

That more than miracle the gods indulge ; 

To. day is ycſlerday rerurn'd; return de 

Full power'd to tancel, expiate, raiſe, adorn, 

And reinſtate us on the rock of peace. | 

Let it not ſhare its predeceſſor's fate; 

Nor, like its elder ſiſters, die a fool. 

Shall it evaporate in ſume? fly off 

Fuliginous, and ſtain us deeper ſtill ? 

Shall we be poorer for the plenty pour'd ? 

More wretched for the clemencies of heaven ? 
Where ſhall I find Lim? Angels! tell me where, 

You know him: He is near you: Point him out: 


| Shall 1 ſee glories beaming from his brow ? 


Or trace his footſteps by the riſing flowers: 

Your golden wings, nozv hovering o'er him, ſhed 
Protection; now, are waving in applauſe 

'To that bleſt ſon of foreſight ! lord of fate! 
That awful independent on to-morrow / "Far 
Whoſe work is dane; who triumphs in the poſt; 
Whoſe ye/erdays look backwards with a ſmile ; 
Nor, like the Parthian, wound him as they fly; 


| That common, but opprobrious lot! paſt hours, 


If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight, 
If folly bounds our proſpect by the grave, 

All feeling of fyturity benumb'd;. | 
All god-like paſſion for eternals quencht; 

All reliſh of realties expir'd; 
Renounc'd all correſpondence with the ſkies; 
Our freedom chain'd ; quite wingleſs our defire ; 
In ſenſe dark-priſon'd all that ought to ſoar; 
Prone to the centre; crawling in the duſt ; 
Diſmounted every great and glorious aim; 
Embruted every faculty divine; | 
Heart-bury'd in the rubbiſh of the world. 


| The world, that gulf of ſouls, immortal ſouls, | 


Souls elevate, angelic, wing'd with fire 

To reach the diſtant ſkies, and triumph there 

On thrones, which ſhall not mourn their maſters 
chang'd; | | 


Though we from earth ; ethereal, they that fell. 


Such veneration due, O man, to man. 
Who venerate themſelves, the world deſpiſe. 


| For what, gay friend! is this eſcutcheon'd world, 


Which hangs out death ip one eternal night ; 

A night, that glooms us in the noon-tide ray, 
And wraps our thought, at banquets, in the ſhroud? 
Life's little ſtage is a ſmall eminence, 

Inch-high the grave above; that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude : We gaze around ; 
We read their monuments; we ſigh ; and while 
We ſigh, we ſink; and are what we deplor' d; 


| Lamenting, or lame*ted, all our lot! 


- 


# 
8 


ſers 


Ueber A 
js death ät diſtance? No: he has been on thee, 
And given fure eatneſt of his final blow. . 
Thoſe hours that lately mild, here are they now? 
Pallid to thgught, and ghaſtly! drown'd, all drown'd 
In that great deep, which nothing diſembogues! 
And, dying, they bequeath'd thee ſmall renown. 
The reſt are on the wing: how fleet their flight ! 
Already has the fatal train took fire; © 
A moment, and' the world's blown up fo thee ; 
The ſun is darkneſs, and the ſtars are duſt. 
'Tis greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt hours; 
And aſk them, what report they bore to heaven 
And how they might have borne more welcome 
news. a Ay : 
Their anſwers form what men experience call; 
If -vi/dom's friend, her beſt, if not, worlt foe. - 
O reconcite them! Kind experiente cries, | 
« There's nothing here but what as nothing weighs; | 
The more our joy, the more: we know it vain; 
« And by ſucceſs are tutor'd to deſpair.” 
Nor ir it only thus, but t be ſo. 
Who knows not this, though gray, is ſtill a chi d. 
Looſe then from earth the graſp of fond deſitel 
Weigh anchor, and ſome happier clime explore. 
Art thou ſo'moor'd thou canſt not diſengage, 
Nor give thy thoughts a ply to future ſcenes ?. 
Since by life's paſſing breath, blown up from earth, 
Light as the ſummer's duſt, we take in air | 
A moment's giddy flight, and fall again; 5 
Join the dull maſs, in creaſe the trodden ſoil, _ 
And ſteep, till earth herſelf ſhall be no more; 
Since then (as emmets, their ſmall world o'er- 
thrown) . 7 
We, ſore amaz'd, from out earth's ruins crawl, 
And riſe to fate extreme of foul or fair, 
As man's own choice (controuler of the ſkies!) 
As man's deſpotic' will, perhaps one hour, 
(O how omnipotent is time!) decrees ; 
Should not each warning give a ſtrong alarm? 
Warning, far leſs than that of boſom torn 
From boſom, bleeding o'er the ſacred dead : 
Should not each dial ſttike us as we paſs, 
Portentous, as the written 2wall, which ſtruck, 
O'er midnight bowls, the proud Aſſyrian pale, 
Ere-while high-fluſht with inſolence and wine? 
Like that, the dial ſpeaks; and points to thee, 
Lorenzo! Joth to break thy banquet up: 
„O man, thy kingdom is departing from thee ; 
* And, while it laſts, is emptier than my ſhade.” 
Its ſilent language ſuch : nor need'ſt thou call 
Thy mags, to decypher what it means, 
Know, like the Median, fate is in thy walls: 
Doſt aſk, How ? V. hence? Belſhazzar-like, amaz'd? 
Man's make incloſes the ſure ſeeds of death; 
Life feeds the murderer ; ingrate ! he thrives 
On her own meal, and then his nurſe de tours. 
But here, Lorenzo, the delufion lies ; 
That /olar ſradow, as it meaſures life, 
It life reſembles too: life ſpeeds away 
From point to point, though ſeeming to ſtand ſtill. 
The cunning fugitive is ſwift by ſtealth: 
Too ſubtle is the movement to be ſeen ; | 
Yet ſoon man's hour is up, and we are gone. 
WW 2rnings point out our danger; gnomons, time: 
As 7:/e are uſeleſs when the fun is ſet: 
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i | He ſcarce belie ves he's older for his years. 


| Clean runs the thread 
| Or kept to tie up nonſenſe for a fong;, 


When coin'd in word, we know its rea worth, 


£3: x 8 
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So thoſe, but when more glorious 74% ſhines, | 
Reaſon ſhould judge in all; in reafon's eye, 
That ſedentary: ſhadow travels Ward.” © 
But ſuch our gra vitation to the wrong, ge 
So prone our hearts to whiſper what we'wiſh, ag 
' [is later with the wile than he's aware 
A Wilmington goes flower than the fan?” 

And all mankind miſtake their time of gay: "A 
Ev'n age itſelf." Frein hopes are hourly ſown” 
In ſurrow'd brows. To gentle life's decent 
We ſhut our eyes, and thivk it is a plain. 
We tike fair days in winter, for the ſpring g 
And turn our bleſſings into bane, | Since oe L 
Man muſt compute that age he cannot el, 


Ms ah. 
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Thus, at life's lateſt eye, we keep in ſtore 
One diſappointment ſure, to crown the reſt;_ 
The difappointmient of à promis'd hour. 

On this, or ſirailar, Philander! thou 
Whoſe mind was moral, as the preacher's to 
And ſtrong, ts wield all ſcietic-, worth the ae 
How often we talk d down the ſuthmer's fun 


+ * 


And cool'd our paſſions by the breezy fifeant! 5 


How often thaw'd and ſhorten'd winter's ve, 
By conflict kind, that firuck gut latent truth; *._ 
Beſt found, ſo ſought ; to the recluſe more coy ! - 
Thoughts diſentagle pang o'er the lißß ; 
; if not, *tis thrown aw, 


Song, faſhionably fruitleſs ; ſuch as ſtainn 
The fancy, and unhallow'd paſſion fires; 
Chiming her ſaints to Cytherea's fane, _ 
Know'ſt thou, Lorenzo! what a friend contains? 
As bees mixt nectar draw from fragrant flowers, 
So men ſrom friendſhip, idem and delight; © 
Twins ty'd by nature, if they part, they die. 
Haſt thou no friend to ſer thy mind abroach? 
Good ſenſe will ſtagnate. Thoughts ſhut up want air, 


.# 


And ſpoil, like bales unopen'd to the ſun, * 
Had thought been all, ſweet ſpeech had been 
| . deny'd; PEE © Froo! 


| Speech, thought's canal! ſpeech, thought's 2 7 
* 


Thought in the mine, may come forth gold, 
| droſs; Ss b 
If ſterling, ſtore it for thy future uſe; ' 5 
Twill buy thee benefit; perhaps renown. 
Thought, too, deliver'd, is the more poſſeſt; 
Teaching, we learn; and giving, we retain , 
The births of intellect; when dumb, forgot. 
Spcech ventilates our intellectual fire 
Heech burniſhes our mental magazine; 
Brightens, for ornament ; and whets, for uſe. J 
What numbers, ſheath'd in erudition, lie, 
Plung'd to the hilts in venerable tomes, F 
And ruſted in; who might have borne an ed; 
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I And play'da ſprightly beam, if bora to ſpeec] 3 


If born bleſt heirs of half their mother's tongue! 
'Tis thought's exchange, which, like th' alternate 
| uſh | | * 


Of waves conflicting, breaks the learned ſcum, 

And defecates the ſtudent's ſtanding pool, 
In contemplation is his proud reſource? | 

'Tis poor, as proud, by converſe unſuſtain d. 


Rude thought runs wild in contemplation's field; 
E ij | 
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© Converſe, the menage, breaks it to the bit 
Olk due reſtraint ; and emwation's ſpur 
Gives graceful energy, by rivals aw'd. 
"Tis cohverſe qualifies for ſolitude ; 
As exerciſe, for ſalutary reſt. 
By that untutor'd, contemplation ra ves: 
And nature's fool, by wiſdom is undone. | 
Wiſdom, though richer than Peruvian mines, 
And ſweeter than the ſweet ambrofial hive, 
What is ſhe, but the means of bappine/s ? 
That unobtain'd, than folly more a fool ; 
A melancholy fool, without her bells. 
Friendſbip, the means of wiſdom, richly gives 
The precious end, which makes our wiſdom wiſe. 
Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies, or damps, an undi vided joy, 
Joy is an import ; joy is an exchange; 
Joy flies monolopiſts : it calls for 7 .-, | 
ich fruit! heaven-planted ! never pluckt by one. 
| Needful auxiliars are our friends, to give 
To ſecial man true reliſh of himſelf. 
Full on ourſe lves, deſcending in a line, 
Pleaſure s bright beam is feeble in delight: 
Delight intenſe is taken by rebound; 
Reverberated pleaſures fire the breaſt. 
_ Celefiial bappines, whene'er ſhe ſtoops 
o viſit earth, one ſhrine the goddeſs finds, 
And one alone, to make her ſweet amends 
For abſent heaven the boſom of a friend; 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft, 
Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. 
Beware the counterfeit; in fafſion's flame 
Hearts melt, but melt like ice, ſoon harder froze. 
True love ſtrikes root in reaſon; paſſion's ſoe : 
Nirtue alone entenders us for life: 
] wrong her much—Entenders us ſor ever: 
Of friendſbip's faireſt fruits, the fruit moſt fair 
Is virtue kindling at a rival fire, 
And, emulouſly, rapid in her race. 
O the ſoft enmity ! endearing ſtrife ! 
'This carries friendſhip to her noon-tide point, 
And gives the rivet of eternity. (themes, 
From friendſbip, which outlives my former 
Glorious ſurviver of old time and death ; 
From friendſhip, thus, that flower of heavenly ſeed; 
The wiſe extracts earth's moſt Hyblcan bliſs, 
Superior wiſdom, crown'd with ſmiling joy. 
But for whom bloſſoms this Elyſian flower ? 
Abroad they find, who cheriſh it at home. ; 
An bor : pardon what my love extorts, 


» 


An honeſt love, and not afraid to frown. 
Though choice of follies faſten cn the great, 
None clings more obſtinate than fancy fond 
That ſacred friendſhip is their eaſy prey; 
Caught by the wafture of a golden lure, 
Or faſcination of a high-borne ſmile, 
Their ſmiles, the great, and the coguet, throw out 
For others I. arts, tenacious of their own; 
And we no leſs of ours, when ſuch the bait. 

_ Ye fortune's cofferers! Ye powers of wealth! 


Can gold gain friendſhip? Impudence of hope! 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo pride repreſs; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee, 


| All like the purchaſe; few the price will pay; 


And this makes friends ſuch miracles below. 
What if (ſince daring on ſo nice a theme) 

I ſhow thee friendſhip delicate as dear, 

Of tender violations apt to die? 115 
Reſerve will wound it; and diſtruſt, deſtroy. 
Deliberate in all things with thy friend. 

But ſince friends grow not thick on every bough 
Nor every friend unrotten at the core ; | 
Firſt, on thy friend, deliberate with thyſelf; 
Pauſe, ponder, ſift ; not eager in the ehoice, 
Nor jealous of the choſen ; fixing, fix ; 

Judge before friendſhip, then confide till death, 
Well, for thy friend; but nobler far for thee ; 


| How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize 


A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 
« Poer is the friendleſs maſter of a world : 


| © A world in purchaſe for a friend is gain.“ 


So ſung he (angels hear that angels ſing ! 
Angels from friendſhip gather half their joy) 
So ſung Philander, as his friend went round 
In the rich ichor, in the generous blood 
Of Bacchus, purple god of joyous wit, 

A brow ſolute, and ever-laughing eye. 

He drank long health, and virtue, to his friend ; 
His friend, who warm'd him more, who more in- 
ſpir'd. 
Friendſbip's the wine of life ; but friendſhip new 
(Not ſuch was his) is neither ſtrong nor pure. 
O for the bright complexion, cordial warmth, 

And elevating ſpirit, of a friend, by 


| For twenty ſummers ripening by my ſide, 


All feculence of falſchood long thrown down ; 

All ſocial virtues riſing in his ſoul, 

As cryſtal clear, and ſmiling as they riſe ! 

Here nectar flows; it ſparkles in our ſight; 

Rich to the taſte, and genuine from the heart, 

High-flavour'd blifs for gods! on earth how rare! 

On earth how 1% /—Philander is no more. 
Think'ſt thou the theme intoxicates my ſong ? 

Am I too warm? Too warm I cannot be. 

I lov'd him much, but now I love him more. 

Like birds, whoſe beauties languiſh, half conceal'd, 

Till, mounted on the wing, their gloſſy plumes 

Expanded ſhine with azure, green, and gold: 

How bleſſings brighten as they take their flight! 

His flight Philander took; his upward flight, 

If ever ſoul aſcended. Had he dropp'd, 


- (That eagle genius!) O had he let fall 


One feather as he flew, I then had wrote 

What friends might flatter, prudent foes forbear, 
Rivals ſcarce damn, and, Zoilus reprieve. 

Yet what I can, I muſt; it were profane 

To quench 2 glory lighted at the ſkies, 


And caſt in ſhadows his illuſtrious cloſe. 


Strange! the theme moſt affecting, moſt ſublime, 
Momentous moſt to man, ſhould ſleep unſung : 


And yet it fleeps, by genius unawak'd, 


Painim or Chriflian ; to the bluſh of wit 

Man's higheſt triumph! man's profoundeſt fall ! 
The death-bed of the juſt, is yet undrawn 

By mortal hand! it merits a divine: 

Angels ſhould paint it, angels ever ther, 
There, on a poſt of honour and of joy. 
Dare I preſume then ?—but Philander bids, 


r; 


ne, 
ö 


oOl virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 
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And glory tempts, and inclination call— 

Yet am Iſtruck, as ſtruck the ſoul beneath j 

Aerial groves impenetrable gloom; ' 

Or in ſome mighty ruin's ſolemn ſhade ; 

Or, gazing by pale lamps on bigh-born tuft, 

In vaults; thin courts of poor unflatter d kings; 

Or at the midnight @/tar's hallow'd flame. 

ls it religion to proceed ? I pauſe— 

And enter, aw'd, the temple of-my theme, 

Is it his death-bed No; it is his ſhrine: | 

Behold him there juſt riſing to a god. [fate 
The chamber where the good man meets his 

Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 


Fly, ye profane ! if nor, draw near with awe, 
Receive the bleſſing, and adore the chance, 

That threw in this Betheſda your diſeaſe ; 

If unreſtor*d by this, deſpair your cure. 

For bere reſiſtleſs demonſtration dwells; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir d diſſimulation drops her maſqu: 

Through life's grimace, that miſtreſs of the ſcene! - 
Here real and apparent. are the ſame. 

You ſce the man: you ſee his hold on heaven, 
If ſound his virtue, as Philander's found. [friends 


Heaven waits not the laſt moment; owns her 


On this fide death, and' points thera out to men, 
A lecture ſilent, dut of ſovereign power! 
To vice confuſion, and to virtue. peace. 
Whatever farce the boaſtful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majeſty in death! 
And greater ſtill, the more the tyrant frowns. 
Philander ! he ſeverely frown'd on thee. 
« No warning given! Unceremunious fate! 
© A ſudden ruſh from life's meridian joy ! 
© A wrench from all we love! from all we are/ 
« A reſtleſs bed of pain! a plunge opaque 
© Beyond conjeRure ! feeble nature's dread ! 
Strong reoſon's ſhudder at the dark unknown! 
* A ſun extinguiſh'd ! a juſt- opening grave 
“ And, Oh! the laſt, laſt, what? (can words ex- 
reſs ? 
a Thought reach it?) the laſt—//ence of a friend!” 
Where are thoſe horrors, that amazement, where, 
This hideous group of ills, which fngly ſhock, 
Demand from man l thought him man till S. 
Through nature's wreck, through vanquiſh'd 
agonies, ſgloom) 
(Like the ſtars firuggling through this midnight 
What gleams of joy: what more than human 
peace 
Where the frail mortal? the poor abject worm? 
No, not in death, the mortal to be found. 
His conduct is a legacy for all; 
Richer than Mammon for his ungle heir. 
His comforters he comforts; great in ruin, 
With unreluQant grandeur, gives, not yields, 
His ſoul ſublime, and cloſes with his fate. 
ow our hearts burn'd within us at the ſcene; 
Whence this brave bound o'er limits fix'd to man? ? 
His God ſuſtains him in his final hour 
His final hour brings glory to his God ! 
Man's glory heaven vouchſafes to call her own. 
We gaze, we weep ; ; mix'd tears of grief, of j joy! 
Amazement ſtrikes ! devotion burſts to Jame 


F * — 


As ſome tall tower, or loſty mountain's brow, | 


| Detains the ſun, illuſtrious, from its height; 


While riſing vapours, and deſcending ſhades, 
With damps and darkneſs N the ſpacious 
vale; 


| Undamp'd by doubt, undarken'd by deſpair, / 
| Philander thus auguſtly rears his head 


At that black hour, which general horror ſheds © 
On the low level of th' inglorious throng 3” 
Sweet peace, and heavenly hope, and humble Joh 
Divinely beam on his exalted: ſoul ; 

| Deſtruction gild, and crown him or the ſkies,” 


With incommunicable luſtre veight. 


NIGHT 111, 
NAR C1 8 SA 
TO HER GRACE TAE DUCHESS or PORTLAND,” 


. Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere 
„manes .. Vire. . 


FroM dreams, where chought in fancy s mand runs | 
mad, 


Punctual as lovers to the moment ſworn, 


11 keep my aſſignation with my woe. 


O! loſt to virtue, loſt to manly gs, 
| Loſt to the noble ſallies of the ſoul ! 
| Who think it ſolitude to be alone, 
Communion ſweet ! communion large . bt 
Our reaſen, guardian angel, and our God“ 
Then neareſt theſe When others moſt remote; 


And all ere long ſhall be remote lat theſe. 


How dreadful then to meet them all alone, 

A ſtranger ! unacknowledg'd, unapprov'd!. ! 

| Now * 29 wed them, hind them to 1 

rea 

To win thy wiſh, creation has no more. 

Or if we wiſh a fourth, it is a friend— — 

But friends, how mortal, dangerous the ade: | 
Take Phœbus to yourſelves, ye baſking bards! 

Inebriate at fair fortune's fountain-head, F 

And reeling through the wilderneſs of joy; 

Where /en/e runs ſavage, broke from regſon chain, 

And ſings falſe peace, till ſmother'd by the pall. 

My fortune is unlike; unlike my ſong ; 

Unlike the deity my ſong invokes. 

I to day's ſoft-ey'd ſiſter pay my court, 

(Endymion's rival.) and her aid implore; 


| Now firſt implor'd in ſuccour to the muſe. ebe 
Thou, who didſt lately borrow * Cynthia's forun 


* 


And madeſtly forego thine own ! O thou, 

Who didſt thyſelf at midnight hours inſpire * 

Say, why not Cynthia patroneſs of ſong ? 

As thou her creſcent, ſhe thy character _ 

Aſſumes; ſtill more a goddeſs by the change. 
Are there demurring wits who dare diſpute 

This revolution, i in the world in/þir'd 2; | 

Ve train Picrian ! to the lunar ſphere, 

In filent hour, addreſs your ar dent call 

For aid immortal; leſs her brother's right. + 


* At the Duke of Norfolk's maſquerade, 
| E iij * 


To reaſon, that heavenJichted lamp in man, 0 
Once more I wake; and at the Jeftin'd haur, 


FY 2 
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She, with the ſpheres harmonious, nightly leads | 


The mazy dance, and hears their: matchleſs ſtrain ; 
A ſtrain, for gods, deny*d to mortal ear. 
Tranſmit i it heard, thou ſilver queen of hadven't ! 
What title, or what name, endears the moit? | 
Cyntbia: Cyllené: Phœbe : or doſt heer 
With higher guſt fair Portland of the ſkies ! 
Is that the foft enchantwerit-calls'thee down, 
More powerful than of old Circean charm? 
Come tn hd. from ma e with thee | 
ring: 
The ſoul of i ſong, and whiſper i in my ear 
The theft divine; or in propitious dreams 
(For We are thine) trans fuſe it rough! the | 
realt 
Ol thy firft votary, but not thy laſt, 
If, like thy zame/ake, thou art ever kind. 
And kind thou wilt be; king, on ſuch.a theme; 
A theme ſo like thee, a quite /zna# theme, 
Soſt, modeſt, melancholy; female, fair! 
A theme that roſe all pale, and told my ſoul 
»Twas Aigbt; on her fon Hopes perpetual night; | 
A night which ſtruck a damp; a deadlier damp 
Phan that which ſmote me from Philander's tomb. | 
Narciſſa follows, ere his tomb is clos'd. 
Woes cluſter ; rare are ſolitary woes; [4 
| They love 2 train, they tread each dthers heel; 
Her death invades bis mournſul right, and clainis d 
The grief that ſtarted from my lids for him: 
Seizes the faithleſs alienated tear, 
Or ſhares it ere it falls. So frequent death, 
Sorrow he more than cauſes, he conſfounds ; 
For human fighs his rival ſtrokes contend, 
And make diftreſs, diſtraction. Oh Philander ! - 
What was thy fate? A double fate to me; 
Portent and pain, a menace and a blow, 
Like the black raven hovering” o'er my peace, 
Not leſs a bird of omen than of prey. _ 
It call'd Narciſſa long before her hour: 
It call'd her tender ſoul, by break of bliſs, 
From the firſt bloſſom, fron the buds of joy; 
"Choſe few our noxious fate unblaſted leaves 
In this inclement clime of human life. 
Sweet harmoniſt! and beautiful as beet; . 
And young as beautiful! and ſoft as: young : 
And bah as ſoft and innocent as gay 
And happy (if aught happy Bere) as good! 
For fortune fond had built her neſt on high. 
Like birds quite exquiſite of note and plume, 
Transfix'd by fate (who loves a loſty mark,) 
How from the ſummit of the grove ſhe fell, 
And left it unharmonious. All its charms ' 
Extinguiſh'd in the wonders of her ſong ! 
Her ſong ſtill vibrates ii my raviſh'd ear, 
Still meiting there, and with voluptuous pain 
(2 to forget her!) thrilling through my heart ! 
Song. beauty, youth, love, virtue, joy; ; this 
group 
Of brigar igeas, flowers of paradiſe, 
As yet unſorfeit ! in one blaze we bind, 
Kneel and preſent it to the ſkies, as all 
We gueſs of heaven: and "_ were all her own, 
And 8 was mine; and 1 Was—0a, F mot 
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— 


— 


Gay tile ol the deepeſt miſery: 


— 


"Ks bodies grow more ponderous robb'd of life, 


Good loſt weighs more in grief than 'giin'd'in joy. 
| Like bloſſom'd trees o'ertirn'd by v Lee 
: | Lovely i in death the'beauteous ruin lay ol i x 


And if in death ftill lovely, lovelier there,” 
Far lovelier ! pity ſwells the tide of love. 


And will not the ſevere excuſe a ſigh? * - 10 "in 


| Scorn the proud man that is aſham'd to We 


Our tears indulg'd indeed deſerve our ſhame. 31 7 


Ye that cer loſt an angel, pity me ! es . 
Soon as the luſtre languiſn'd in ber fe 

Dawning a dimmer day on human Wo: 

And on her cheek, the: reſidence of ſprin 

Pale omen fat, and ſcatter'd fears around 

On all that ſaw (and who would ceaſe to Cage: p 


| That once had feen?} with haſte, parental haſte, 


I flew, I ſnatch'd her from the rigid north, 
Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew,” 


| And hore her nearer to the ſun : the ſun | 
(As if the ſun could enhvy) check'd his beam, 10 


Deny'd his wonted ſuecour ; nor with more 

Regret beheld her 9 — the bells 175 ws; 

Of lilies; faireſt lilies not . 
Queen lilies! and ye painted Eds? is. 7 h 

Who dwell in fields, and lead ambroſial lives, 

In morn and evening dew your beauties bathe," 

And drink the ſun; Which gives your” check: te 

glow, 


ar 341 010% 


4 


And out- bluſh (mine bicepted) every! rats. as 5 4 


You gladlier grew ambitious of her hand, 
Which often cropt JOE, odours, incenſe meet 
To thought ſo pure "Ye lovely fugitives 

Coe val race with man!] for man you ſmile; 


Why not ſmile at him too? You ſhare indeed 
His ſudden paſs, hut not his conſtant pain. 


So man is made; nought miniſters delight | 
By what his glowitig paſſions can engage; 
And glowing paſſions, bent on aught below, 


Muſt, ſoon or late, with anguiſh tarn the ſcale: 
And anguiſh; after rapture, how ſevere! 
Þ Rapture ! ! Bold man! 
By plucking fruit denied to mortal taſte, 


[divite, 


While bere, preſuming on the rights of heaven. 
For trauſport doſt thou call on every hour, 


Lorenzo? At thy friend's expence be wy”. 
Lean not on earth; twill pierce thee to the heart; 


A broken reed at delt, but oft a ſpear; 
On its ſharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires, 


Turn, hopeleſs , thought! turn ſcom her ;— 


Thought repell'd | © 


Reſenting rallies, and wakes e 
and in thy bridal hour! 2 


Snatch'd ere thy prime! ＋ 
And when kind fortune, with thy lover, mil d. 


And when high flavour'd thy freſh opening joys! .. 


And when blind man pronounc'd thy bliſs com- 
lete? * 

And ns foreign ſhore, where ſtrangers wept ! 

Strangers to thee ; and, more ſurpriſing ſtill, 

Strangers to kindneſs, wept: their eyes ler fall 

Inhuman tears! ſtrange tears! that trickled down 

From marble hearts! obdurate tenderne.fs! _ 

A tenderneſs that call'd them more ſevere 

In ſpite of nature's ſoft perſuaſion ſicel'd; 

While nature melted, ſuperſtition rav'd ; 

That mourn'd the dead, aud its denied a grave, | 


who tempt'ſt the wrath 
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Their ſighs incens'd ; ſighs foreign to the will ! 
Their will, the ziger ſuck'd, outrag'd the ſtorm. 
For; oh ! the curſt ungodlineſs of zeal! 

While „i fleſo relented, fpirit nurſt 

In blind infa#libility's embrace, 

The ſainted ſpirit petrify d the breaſt; 

Deny'd the charity of duſt, to ſpread 

O'er duſt ! a charity their dogs enjoy. 

What could I do? What ſuccour ? What reſource? 

With pious ſacrilege, a grave | ſtole; 

With i impious piety, that grave I wrong 'd; 

Short in my duty; coward in my grief: 

More like her murderer, than friend, I crept, | 

With ſoft-ſuſpended ſtep, and muſſſed deep 

In midnight darkneſs, whifper'd my laſt ſigh. 

I. zobiſper d what ſhould echo through their realms; | 

Nor ale her name, whoſe tomb ſhould pierce the | 
ies. 

Preſumptuous fear! How durſt ] dread her foes, 

While nature's loudeſt dictates I obey'd ? 

Pardon neceſſity, bleſt ſhade ! of grief 

And indignation rival burits I pour'd ; 

Half execration mingled with my prayer ; 

Kindled at man, while I his God ador'd ; 

Sore grudg” d the ſavage land her ſacred duſt ; 

Stamp'd the curs'd ſoil; and with humanity. 

(Denied Narciſſa) wiſh'd them all a grave. 

Glows my reſentment into guilt ? What guilt 

Can equal violations of the dead ? 

The dead how ſacred! Sacred is the duſt 

Of this heaven-labour'd form, erect, divine! 
This heaven-· aſſum d majeſtic robe of earth, 

He deign'd to wear, who hung the vaſt expanſe 
With azure bright, and cloath'd the ſun in gold. 
When every paſſion ſleeps that can offend ; 
When ſtrikes us every motive that can melt; 
When man can wreak his rancour uncontroul d, 
That ſtrongeſt curb on inſult and 4jl-will ; 
Ten, ſpleen to di! the duſt of innucevce ? 
An angel's duit ?— This Lucifer tranſcengs ; 
When he contended for the patriarch's bones, 
"Twas not the ſtrife of malice, but of pride; 
The ſtrife of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall. 

For leſs than this is ſhocking in a race | 
Moſt wretched, but from ſtreams of mutual love; 
And uncreated, but for love divine; 

And, but for love divine, this moment 1%, 

By fate reſorb'd, and ſunk i in endleſs night. 

Man hard of heart to man ! of horrid things 

Moſt horrid ! *mid ſtupendous, highly ſtrange ! 

Yet oft his courteſies are ſmoother wrongs; 

Pride brandiſhes the favours he confers, 

And contumelious his humanity : 

What then his vengeance? Hear it not, ye 
ſtars! 

And thou, pale moon ! turn paler at the ſound ; 

Man is to man the ſoreſt, ſureſt ill. 

A previous blaſt foretells the riſing ſtorm ; 

O'erwhelming turrets threaten ere they fall ; 

Volcanos bellow ere they diſembogue; 

Earth trembles ere her yawning jaws devour; 

And ſmoke betrays the wide conſuming fire: 

Ruin from man is moſt conceal'd when near, 

And ſends the dreadful] tidings in the blow. 
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And in the nerve moſt tender, i in his dende! = 1 


14 
| Made death more deadly, and more dark the grave. 


e this the flight of fancy? Would it were! 


Heaven's Sovereign ſaves all beings, but himſelf, 
That hideous ſight, 3 naked human heart. 

Fir'd is the muſe.?, And let the muſe be 15 45 
Who not enflam' d, when what he ſpe 


Shame to mankind! Philander had his,foes; _ - 
He felt the truths; l ſing, and I in him. 
But he, nor I, feel, more: paſt. ills, Narciſſa! 

Are ſunk in thee, thou recent wound of heart! 
Which bleeds with «ther. cares, with other pangs; 
Pangs numerous, as the numerous ills that ſwarm'd 
O'er thy diſtioguiſh'd fate, and, cluſtering there 
Thick as the locuſts on the land of Nile, 


Reflect (if not forgot my touching tale) 3 
How was each circumſtance with aſpics amd! 
An afpic, cach and all, an Hydra woe: 


What ſtron Herculean virtue could e 


Or is it virtue to he conquer d here? 
This hoary cheek a train of tears bede w; 4 * 
And each tear mourns its own dnl diſtreſs; 1 


| And each diſtreſs, diſtinctly mourn'd, demands 2 
_ | Of grief ſtill more, as  heighten'd by the whole. . 
A grief like this proprietors excludes 7 ,......, 7 
Not friends alone ſuch obſequies deplore; 1 
} They make mankind the mourner; carry. f  lighs. ,. 
Far as the fatal ume can wing her Way 5 xm: a7 
And turn the gayeſt thought of gayeſt age,.. 
| Down their right channel, through the ale of | 


death. 

The vale of death! that bulk d Cimmerian 4 
Where darkneſs, brooding o'er unfiuiſh'd fates, 
With raven wing incumbent, waits the day 
(Dread day :) that interdicts all future change! 


That ſubterranean world, that land of ruin 1 


Fit walk, Lorenzo, for proud human thought! 
There let my thought expatiate, and 1 | 
Balſamic truths and healing ſentiments, *_ 

Of all moſt wanted, and moſt welcome, Bere. 
For gay Lorenzo's fake, and for thy. W 
My ſoul ! © The fruits of dying friends ſurvey; 
« Expoſe the vain of life; weigh life and death; 


Give death his eulogy ; thy fear ſubdue; 


„And labour that firſt palm of noble mie 
A manly ſcorn of terror from the tomb. 
This harveſt reap from thy Narcifſa's grave. 


As poet's feign'd from Ajax? ftreaming blood 


Aroſe, with grief inſcrib'd, a mournful — g 

Let wiſdom bloſſom from my mortal wound. 41 

And firſt, of dying friends; what fruit from er 

It briugs us more than triple aid; an aid 

To chate our thoughtlefſneſs ear, ride, and wits 
Our dying frieuds come o'er us like a dad. 

To damp our brainleſs ardors; : and abate, 

That glare of life which often-blinds the wile. 

Our dying friends are pioneers, to ſmooth, , 

Our rugged pats to death; to break thoſe. bars 

Of terror, and abhorrence, nature throws 

Croſs our obſtructed way; and, thus to make 

Welcome, as ſafe, our port from every ſtorm. 

Each friend by fate ſaatch'd from us, is a blume 5 

Pluck'd from the wing of human vanity, | 


Which makes us ſtoop from our arial. heights, 


And, dampt with omen of our own deceale, - 
On drooping pinious of ambition lower'd, 


E wy 
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Jut ſkim earth's ſurface, ere we break it up, 

O'er putrid earth to ſcratch a little duſt, 

42 fave the world a nuiſance. Smitten friends 
e angels ſent on errands full of love; 

For us they languiſh, and for us they die: 

And ſhall they languiſh, ſhall they die, in vain ? 

Ungrateful, ſhall we grieve their hovering ſhades, 

Which wait the revolution in our heart? 

Shall we diſdain their ſilent, ſoſz addreſs; 

Their poſthumous advice, a ious prayer ? 


Senſelefs, as herds that graze! their hallow d ow, | 


Tread under foot their agonies and groans; 
Fruſtrate their anguiſh, and deftroy their deaths ? 
Lorenzo! no; the thought of death indulge; 
So e it its wholeſome empire! let it reign, 
at Kind chaſtiſer of thy ſoul in joy! a 
Its reign will ſpread thy glorious conqueſts far, 
And fill the tumults of thy ruffled breaſt : * 
Auſpicious era golden days, begin! 
The thought of death ſhall, like a god, inſpire. 
And why not think on death: Is life the theme 
Of every thought? and wiſh of every hour? 
And ſong of every joy? Surpriſing truth! 
The beaten ſpaniel's fondneſs not ſo ſtrange. 
To wayc'the numerous 2% that ſeize on life 
As their own property, their lawful prey; 
Ere man has meaſur'd half his weary ſtage, 
His luxuries have left him no reſerve, 
No maiden reliſhes, unbroach'd delights ; 
On cold ferv'd repetitions he ſubſiſis, 
And in the taſteleſs preſent chews the paſt ; 
Diſguſted chews, and ſcarce can ſwallow down. 
Like laviſh anceſtors, his earlier years 4407 
Have diſinherited his future hours, 
Which ſtarve on orts, and e their former field. 
Live ever here, Lorenzo !—ſhocking thought! 
So ſhocking, they who wiſh, diſown it too; 
Piſown from ſhame, what they from folly crave. 
Live ever in the womb, nor ſee the light? 
For what live ever here ?—With labouring ſtep 
To'tread our former footſteps? ? Pace the round 
Eternal? To climb life's worn, heavy wheel, 
Which draws up nothing new: ? To beat, and beat 
The beaten track? To bid each wretcheds.lay 
The former mock ? To ſurfeit on the me, 
And yawn our joys? Or thank a miſery {ſeen ? 
For change, though fad? To ſce what we have 
Hear, till vnheard,'the ſame old ſlabber d tale! * 
To taſte the taſted, and at each return 
Leſs taſteful? O'er our palates to decant 
Another vintage? Strain a fatter yer, 
Through loaded veſſela, and a laxer tone??? 
Crazy machines to grind earth's waſted fruits! 
III. ground, and worfe connected! load, not life + 
The rational ſoul kennels of exceſs ! ; 
Still-ſtreaming thorough-fares of dull debauch ! 
1 rembling each gulp, leſt death ſhould ſnatch the 
bo 


I. 

Such of our beer is the with refin'd! ! 
So wolild they have it: elegant deſire ! 
Why not invite the bellowing ſtalls, and wilds ? 
Put ſuch examples might their riot awe. 
Through want'of virtue, that is want of thought, 
(Though on os TW _y father all their 
us 4 Lig wy 


— 


| To doating ſerſe indulge. 


To what are they reduc'd ? To love, and hate, 
The ſame vain world; to cenſure, and eſpouſe, 
This painted ſhrew of life, who calls them fool 
Fach moment of each ors ; to flatter bad 


| Through dread of worſe? to cling to this ruds 


rock, 

Barren 15 them of good, and ſharp with ills, 
And hourly blacken'd with impending ſlorms, 
And inſamous for wrecks of human hope 
Scar'd at the gloomy gulf, that yawns beneath. 
Such are their triumphs! ſuch their pangs of joy ! 

'Tis, time, high time, to ſhift this diſmal ſcene, 
This bugg'd, this hideous ſtate, what art can cure ? 


One only; but that one, what all may reach; 
} Virtue—ſhe, wonder-working goddeſs charms 
That roc4 to bloom; and tames the fainted Jorew ; 


And, what will more ſurpriſe, Lorenzo! gives 
To life's ſick, nauſeous Keration, c change; 


And ſtraightens nature's'circle to a line. 
Belie v'ſt thou this, Lorenzo? lend an ear, 


A patient ear; thou'lt bluſh to diſbelieve. 
A languid, leaden, i iteration reigns, 


| And ever muſt, o'er thoſe, whoſe joys are joys 
| Of ſight, ſmell, taſte : the cuckow-ſeaſons ſing 
The ſame dull note to ſuch as nothing prize, 


But what thoſe ſeaſons, from the teeming earth, 
But nobler minds, 
Which reliſh fruits unrjpen'd by the ſun, 

Make their days'various; various as the dyes 
On the dove's neck, which wanton in 575 rays, 
On minds of dove-like innocence poſſeſs d. 

On lighten'd minds, that baſk in virtue's beams, 


| Nothing hangs tedious, nothing /d revolves 


In that, for which they long ; for which they live, 
"Their glorious efforts, wing'd with heavenly hope, 
Each riſing morning ſees ſtill higher riſe ; 
Each bounteous dawn its novelty preſents 

To worth maturing, neww ſtrength, luſtre, fame; 


| While nature's circle, like a chariot- wheel 
| Rolling beneath their elevated aims, 


Makes their fair proſped fairer every hour; 


| Advancing-virtue, in a line to bliſs ; 


Virtue, which Chriſtian motives beſt inſpire! . 
And 81s, which Chriſtian ſchemes alone enſure ? 
And ſhall we then, for virtue's ſake, commence ' 
Anoſtates ; ; and turn infidels for joy ? 

A truth it is, few doubt, but fewer truſt, 

« He ſins againſt 756i. lite, who flights the next,” 
What is this life ? How few their favourite know ? 
Fond in the dark, and blind in our embrace, 


By paſſionately loving life, we make 
| Lov'd life unlovely; hugging her to death, 


We give to time eternity's regard; 
And, dreaming, take our paſſage for our port. 
Life has no value as an end, but means; 


An end deplorable: a means divine 


When *tis our all, tis nothing; worſe than n 
A neſt of pains: when held as nothing, much: 
Like fome fair humouriſts, life is moſt enjoy'd, 
When courted leaſt; moſt worth, when dileſteem d: 
Then *tis the ſeat of comfort, rich i in peace; 

In proſpect richer far; important! awful! 


Not to be mention'd, but with ſhouts af praiſe! 
Not to be thought on, but with tides of Joy * E 


The — babs ol etetnal DIS! 
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Where now the barren rock ? the painted e ? 
Where now, Lorenzo! life's eternal round ? 
Have I not made my triple promiſe good? 
Vain is the world; but only to the vain. 
To what compare we then this varying ſcene, 
Whoſe worth ambiguous riſes, and declines ? 
Waxes, and wanes? (In all propitious, night 
Aſſiſts me here) compare it to the moon ; 

Dark in herſelf, and indigent ; but rich 

In borrow'd luſtre from a higher ſphere, 

When groſs guilt interpoſes, labouring earth, 
O'crſhadow'd, mourns a deep elipſe of joy; 
Her joys, at brighteſt, pallid, to that font 

Of full effulgent glory, whence they flow. 
Nor is that glory diſtant : oh Lorenzo! 

A good man, and an angel! theſe between 
How thin the barrier ! what divides their fate ! 
Perhaps a moment, or perhaps a ycar; 

Or, if an age, it is a moment fill; 

A moment, or eternity's forgot. 

Then be, what once they were, who now are gods; 
Be what Philander was, and claim the ſkies. 
Starts timid nature at the gloomy paſs? 

The / 72 pſt tranſition call it; and be chee d: 
Such it is often, and why not to thee ? 

To hope the beſt, is pious, brave, and wiſe ; 

Aud may itſelf procure, what it preſumes. 

Life is much flatter'd, death is much traduc'd ; 
Compare the rivals, and the kinder crown. 
Strange competition! — True, Lorenzo, ſtrange ! 
So little /ife can caſt into the ſcale. 

Liſe makes the ſoul dependent on the duſt; 
Death gives her wings to mount above the ſpheres. 
Through chinks, ſtyl'd agen dim life peeps at 
| light; 

Death * th' involving cond; and all is day; 
All eye, all ear, the diſembody'd power. 
Death has feign'd evils, nature ſhall not feel; 

Life, ills ſybſtantial, wiſdam cannot ſhun. 
Is not the mighty mind, that ſon of heaven ! 
By tyrant /ife dethron' d, impriſon'd, pain d? 
By death enlarg'd, enobled, deify'd ? ; 
Death but entombs the body; life the ſoul. 
e ls death then guiltleſs! How he marks his way 
« With dreadful waſte of what deſer ves to ſbine : 
Art, genius, fortune, elevated power ! 
« With various luſtres theſe light up the world, 
+ Which death puts out, and darkens human race. 
1 grant, Lorenzo! this indictment juſt : 
The ſage, peer, potentate, king, conqueror ! 
Death hutnbles theſe ; more barbarous life the man. 
Life is the triumph of our mouldering clay; ; 
Death, of the ſpirit inſinite! divine! 
Death has no dread, but what frail 4% imparts ; 
Nor life true joy, but what kind death improves. \ 
No bliſs has /ife to boaſt, till death can give 
Far greater; life's a debtor ro the grave, 
Dark lattice! letting in eternal day. 

Lorenzo! bluſh at fondneſs for a life 
Which ſends celeſtial ſouls on errands vile, 

To cater for the ſenſe; and ſerve at boards, 
Where every ranger of the wilds, perhaps 
Each reptile, juſtly claims our upper hand. 
Luxurious'feaſt ! a ſoul, a ſoul immortal, 

In all the dainties of a brute bemir'd ! 
Lorenzo ! bluſh at terror for a death, 
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Which gives thee to repoſe in feſtive bowers, 
Where nectars ſparkle, angels miniſter, . 
And more than angels ſhare, and raiſe, and crown, 
And eterniſe, the birth, bloom, burſts of bliſe. 
What need I more? O death, the palm is thine. 
Then welcome, death! thy dreaded harbing 
Age, and diſzaſe ; diſeaſe, though long my gueſt; 
That plucks my nerves, thoſe tender ſtrings of 20 N 
Which, pluck'd a little more, will toll the . 
That call my few friends to my funeral; ; 
Where feeble nature drops, perhaps, a tear, 95 
While reaſon and religion, better taught, © 
Congratulate the dead, and crown his tomb 
With wreathe triumphant. Death ĩs art "A 
It binds in chains the raging ills of life s © © 
Luft and ambition, wwrath and avarice, ' © 
Dragg'dat hischariot-wheel, applaud —— 
That ills corroſive, cures importunate 
Are not immortal too, O death! is thine; * - 
Our day of diſſolution -name it right; Ss 
"Tis our great pay-day ; tis our harveſt rich —- 
And ripe : what en the 1 ſometimes 
keen, 
Juſt ſcars us as we reap the golden grain * ee 
More than thy balm, O Gilead! heals the wound. 


- Birth's feeble cry, and death's deep diſmal groan, 


Are ſlender tributes low-tax'd nature pays 4 
For mighty gain: the gain of each; à life! | 
But O!] the laſt the former ſs tranſcends, - * 


Life dies compar d: Life lives beyond the 
And feel 1, death./ no joy from thought of 
Death, the great counſellor, ho man inſpires 
With every nobler thought, and fairer deedl! 
Death, the deliverer, who reſcues mann 
Death, the rewarder, who the reſcued e 


Deutb, that abſolves my birth; a curſe without ie! 


Rich death, that realizes all my cares, 

Toils, virtues, hopes; without a chimera ! 4 

Death, of all pain the period, not of joyz _ 

Joy's ſource, and ſubje#, ſtill ſubſiſt unhurt; 

One, in my ſoul; and one, in her great Sire; 

Though the four winds were warring for my 406. 

Ves, and from winds, and waves, and central night, 

Though priſon'd there, my duſt too I reclaim, "LM 
To duſt when drop proud nature's 2 2 

ſpheres) 

And live entire. Death is the crown of life: 

Were death deny'd, poor man would live in af 

Were death deny d, to live would not be life; 

Were death deny d, ev'n fools would wiſh to die. 

Death wounds to cure: we fall, we riſe, we reign? 

Spring from our fetters; faſten in the ſkies; 3 

Where blooming Eden withers in our ſight; 

Death gives us more than was in Eden loft. 

This king of terrors is the prince of peace. 

When ſhall I die to vanity; pain, death? - = 

When ſhall I die - when ſhall I live for ever? 


NIGHT IV. 
THE CHRISTIAN TRIUMPH. 
Containing our only Cure for the Fear of Death ;. 
and proper Sentiments of that Ing eftimable Bl:ſfing. 
TO THE HONOURABLE MR. YORKE.., -/ ay | 


A MUC-INDEBTED muſe, O Yorke! intrudes, - 
Amid the {miles of fortune, and of Jouth, 
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Thine ear is patient of a ſerious ſong. 
How deep implanted in the breaſt of man 
The dread. of death | I fing its ſovereign cure. 
Why ſtart at death? Where is he? Death ar- 
: riv'd, 1 | 
22 not come or gone, he's never here. 
Ere hope, ſenſation ſails ; black-boding man 
8 not ſuffers, death's tremendous blow. 
he knell, the ſhroud, the mattock, and the grave; 
The deep damp vault, the darkneſs, and the worm; 
Theſe are the bugbears of a winter's ere, 
The terrors of the living, not the dead. 
Imagination's fool, and errors wretch, +: | 
Man makes a death, which nature never made; 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls; 
And feels a thouſand deaths, in fearing one. 
But were death frightful, what has age to fear? 
If prudent, age ſhould meet the friendly foe, 
And ſhelter in his hoſpitable gloom. | 
I ſcarce can meet a monument, but holds 
My younger; every date cries-.“ Come away.” 
And what recalls me? Look the world around, 
And tell me what : the wiſeſt cannot tell. 
Should any born of women give his thought 
Full range on juſt dite: unbounded field; 
Of things, the vanity; of men, the flaws ; 
Flaws in the 39; the many, flaw all o'er ; 
As leopard: ſpotted, or as Ethiops dark; 
Vivacious i; good dying immature ; 
(How immature, Narcifla's marble tells!) 
d at his death bequeathing endleſs pain: 


is heart, though-bold, would ficken at the fight, 


And ſpend itſelf in ſighs for future ſcenes. 
But grant to life (and juſt it is to grant 
To lucky life) ſome perquiſites of joy; 
A time there is, when, like a thrice-told tale, 
Long-rifled life of ſweet can yield no more, 
But from our comment. on the comedy, 
Pleaſing reflections on parts well ſuſtain'd, 
Or purpoſs d emendations where we fail'd, 
Or hopes of plaudits from our candid judge, 
When on their exit, ſouls are bid unrobe, 
Toſs fortune back her tinſel, and her plume, 
And drop this maſk of fleſh behind the ſcene. 
_ With me, that time is come ; my world is dead ; 
A new world riſes, and new manners reign : 
Foreign comedians, a ſpruce band ! arrive, 
To puſh me from the fcene, or hiſs me there, 
hat a pert race ſtarts up! the ſtrangers gaze, 
And I at them; my neighbour is unknown; 
Nor that the worſt ;: Ah me! the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old fo gracious (and let that ſuffice), 
My very maſter knows me not.— ; 
Shall I dare ſay, peculiar is the fate? 
Tve been ſo long remember'd, I'm forgot. 
An object ever preſſing dims the ſight, 
And hides behind its ardour to be ſeen. 
When in his courtiers cars I pour my plaint, 
They drink it as the neRar of the great; 
And ſqeeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow, 
Refuſal canſt thou wear a ſmoother form ? 
"Indulge me, nor conceive I drop my theme: 
Who cheapens life, abates the fear of death : 
Twice told the period ſpent on ſtubborn Troy, 
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Court favour, yet untaken, I beſiege ; 
Ambition's ill-judg'd effort to be rich. 

Alas! ambition makes my little leſs; - | 
Embittering the poſſeſt: Why wiſh for mare? 
Wiſhing, of all employments, is the work ; 
Philoſophy's reverſe; and health's decay! 
Were | as plymp as ſtall'd theology, 
Wiſeing would waſte me to this ſhade again. 
Were | as wealthy as a South ſea dream, 
Wiſbing is an expedient to be poor, 
Miſbing, that conſtant hefic of a fool; 

Caught at a court; purg'd off by purer air, 
And ſimpler diet; gifts of rural life! 

Bleſt be that hand divine, which gently laid 
My heatt at reſt, beneath this humble ſhed. 
The world's a ſtately bark, on dangerous ſeas, 
With pleaſure ſeen, but boarded at our peril ; 
Here, on a ſingle plank, thrown ſafe aſhore, 


' I hear the tumult of the diſtant throng, 


As that of ſeas remote, or dying ſtorms: 

And meditate on ſcenes, more ſilent ſtill; 

Purſue my theme, and fight the fear of death. 

Here, like a ſhepherd gazing from his hut, 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his ſtaff, 

Eager ambition's a fiery chace | ſee; | 

[ ſee the circling hunt, of noiſy men, 

Burſt law's encloſure, leap the mounds of right, 

Purſuing, and purſued, each other's prey; 

As wolves, for rapine; as the fox, for wiles; 

Till death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth, or foar in fame? 

Earth's higheſt ſtation ends in, Here he lies, 

And © duſt to duſt,” concludes her nobleſt ſong. 

If this ſong lives, poſterity ſhall know 

One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 

Who thought ev'n gold might come a day too late; 

Nor on his ſabtle death-bed plann'd his ſcheme 

For future vacancies in church or ſtate ; 

Some avocation deeming it—to die, 


| Unbit by rage canine of dying rich; 


Guilt's blunder ! and the loudeſt laugh of hell. 

O my coevals : remnants of yourſelves ! | 
Poor human ruins; tottering o'er the grave ! 
Shall we, ſhall aged men, like aged trees, 

Strike deeper their vile root, and cloſer cling, 
Still more enamour'd of this wretched foil ? 
Shall our pale, wither'd hands, be til} ſtretch'd out, 
Trembling at once with eagerneſs and age ? 
With avarice and convulſions graſping hard ? 
Graſping at air! for what has earth beſide ? 
Man wants but little; nor that little long ; 
How ſoon muſt he reſign his very duſt, 
Which frugal nature lent him for an hour ! 
Years wnexperienc'd ruſh on numerous ills; | 
And ſoon as man, expert ſrom time, has found 
The Ley of life, it opes the gates of death, 

When in this vale of years I backward look, 
And miſs ſuch numbers, numbers too of ſuch, 
Firmer in health, and greener in their age, 
And ſtricter on their guard, and fitter far 
To play life's ſubtle game, I ſcarce believe 
I till ſurvive: and am I fond of life, 

Who ſcarce can think it poſhble I live 3 
Alive by miracle! or what is next, 
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Alive by Mead : if L am ſtill alive, 


Who long have I EÞ vo = life to live, b4⸗ 


Firmneſs of nerve, Aid thought. Hs 
Life's lee is not mote Aalen than impure th 
And vapid 3 fenſe pets egen ſhow the door, 1 
Call for my bier, and point me to the duſt. 
O thou great arbiter of life and cath”! 
Nature” 3 immortal, Imm, terial fun! 
Whoſe alt: prolific beam late call'd' 1 a 
From darkneſs, t ering darktiels, where, Thy 
The worm's infer! g and i in rank bengath 3 
The duſt I tread on, high to bear my brow 285 
To aint che f 1 70 oP e golden day, 1 
And ee Hoe ce; and cou a know e 
No motive, b 10 and haſt ordain'd 
A riſe in ble in Man ene atrjas b's.1o = 
Thy call 1 folls 7K to the 0 1 1 it * ch 
| rü f iet „and. Khow in whom | trum; 
Or life, or.death is 6 ral; neither weighs” : 1 
All weight 1 | 0 let me live to Flu 
Though 7 nature” $ tErrors thus may; be rep Tatts | 
Still e death; " guilt. points! the tyrant' 5 
ſpea ; 
And whence all, 17 guilt ? From death forgot. 
Ah me! too long | I ſet at nought the Warm 
Of friendly warnings, which aroupd me Faw: . 
And ſmil'd unſmitten: ſmall my cauſe to ſmile! 
Death : admonitions, Hike ſhafts u wards ſhot,. ws 
More dreadful by delay, the longer, Ss 
They ſtrike our hearty the deeper i is their wound. 
O think how deep, Lorenzo! heré it ſtings.: Fa 
Who can appeaſe. its anguiſh ? how it burns! 
What hand, the barb' d, invenom d, Sought can 
draw? 
What healing dee can pour the balm of peace, 
And turn my fight. undaunted on the tomb? 
With joy—with grief that healing hand | ſee; : 
Ah, too conſpicuous ! it is fix* d on lie 11 
On bigb ?— What means my phrenzy? 1 ſpheme; 
Alas, "how 10 how far beneath the ſkies ! 
The fries it form'd; and now it bl-eds for mem... 
But bleeds the balm 1 want—y et Nill it Bleeds ; 
Draw the dire ſteel—ab no! the dreadful bleſſing 
What heart or can ſuſtain, or dares forego? , 
There hangs all human hope ; ; that nail ſupport® | 
'The falling univerſe : that gone, we $084 "1 
Horror receives us, and the diſmal wi 3 
Creation had been ſmother'd in her birth 
Darkneſs is his curtain, and his bed the duſt; 
When ſtars and ſun are duſt beneath his thrane ! 
In heaven itſelf can ſuch indulgence dwell ? 
O what a groan was there! a groan ef bis. 
He ſeiz d our dreadful right; the load ſuſtain' d; 
And heav'd the mountain from a guilty world, 
A thouſand worlds / bought, were bought too 
B | 
Senſations new in angels boſoms riſe; | ; 
Suſpend their ſong ; and make a pauſe i in bliſs, 
O for their ſong, to reach my loſty theme 
Inſpire me, night / with all thy tuneful ſpheres ; 1.3 
Whilſt I with ſeraphs ſhare ſeraphic themes, 
And ſhow to men the dignity of man; 
Leſt I blaſpheme my ſubject with my ſong. 
Shall Pagan pages glow celeſtial flame, 
And Ghriftian W ? on our hearts, not Wi 


1 


ot beacben error, with a ig food 


Falls the foul infamy : my heart . 3 
What can awake thee, unawrak'd 4 by, "ek 5 


Of endleſs day: to feel, is to be fir" yo Saen 


And to believe, Lorenzo! is to fecl. 

Thou mot "indulgent, moſt tremendous power ! 2 
still more tremendous, for thy wondrous love! 
That arms, which awe more awful, thy commandaz 
And foul tranſgreſſion dips in ſevenfold pightt 
How our hearts tremble at thy love immenſe! _ _- 
In love immenſe, inviolably juſt'- , 
Thou, rather than thy jufice ſhould be ſtain' d., 
Didſt tain the crgfs ; and work of wonders far be 
The greateſt, that thy deareſt far might bleed. 

[- Bold thought! ſhall I dare ſpeak it, or repreſs? 
Should man more execrate, or , the guilt 


ws Which rous'd ſuch vengeance ? which $977 love 


. inflam'd ? 
Oer guilt (how mountainous! 5 with Nee 
Stern juftice and ſoft. ſmiling love em * 35 
e in full majeſty, thy 1 Nur 
When ſeem'd i its majeſty to need ſopz +4 


Or that, or man, inevitably lo 


What, but the fathomleſs of choughit bates. 


Could labour ſuch expedient from N 4 


And reſcue both ? both reſcue © both, cal 


O how are both exalted by the dee a Ka 
The wondrous deed! or mall I call it more ? 
A wonder in omnipotence itſell! 
A myſtery no leſs to gods than men! 
Not thus, our infidels th* eternal draw 
A God all o'er, conſummate, abſolute, _ . 
Full orb'd, in his whole round of rays complete: 
They ſet at odds heaven's jarring attributes; 
And, with one excellence, another wound; 
Maim heaven's perfection, break its equal beams, 
Bid mercy triumph ovec—God himlelf, 
Undeiſy'd by their opprobrious * 75 
A God all mercy, is a God unju 
Ye brainleſs wits! ye baptiz'd zündels! 
Ye worſe for mending ! waſh'd to fouler tains ! '. 
The ranſom was paid down; the fund of . 
Heaven's inexhauſtible, exkauited fund, 
Amazing, and amaz d, pour ' d forth the price, 
All price beyond: though curious to compute, 
Archangels faiP'd to caſt the mighty ſum: 
[ts value vaſt, ungraſp'd by minds create, 
For ever hides, and glows, in the Supreme. 
And was, the ranſom paid ? it was: and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more?) for yas, 
'The ſun beheld it---no, the ſhocking ſcene 
Drove hack his chariot : midnight veil'd his face; 
Not ſuch as this; not ſuch as nature makes; 
A midnight nature ſhudder'd to behold ; 
A midnight new | a dread eclipſe (without. 
Oppoting ſpheres) from her Creator's frown ! 
Sun! didſt thou fly thy Maker's pain? Or ſtart 
At that enormous load of human guilt, 
Which bow'd his bleſſed head; o 'erwhelm'd his 


croſs; [womb,, 


Made groan the centre; burſt earth's marble 
With pangs, ſlrange pangs! dcliver'd of her dead? 
Hell howl'd ; and heaven that hour let fall a tear ; 
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Heaven wept, that i men might ſraile ' heaven . 
that man _ | 
Might never die. | 
And is devotion virtue? Tis n 
What heart of, ſtone but glows at thoughts like 
theſe ? 
Such contemplations mount us; and ſhould mount 
The mind ſtill higher; nor ever glance on man, 
Unraptur d, uninflam' d. Where roll my thoughts 
To reſt from wonders? other wonders riſe ; 
And ſtrike where'er they roll: my ſoul is caught: 
Heaven's ſovereign bleſſings, cluſtering from the 
croſs, 
Ruſh on her, in a throng, and cloſe her round, 
The priſoner of amaze !---in his bleſt % 
I fee the path, and in his death the price, 
And in his great aſcent the proof ſupreme 14 | 
Of immortality. And did he riſe? * 
Hear, O ye nations! hear it, O ye dead! 
He roſe ! he roſe ! he burſt the bars of death. 
Life up your heads, ye everlaſting gates! 
And give the king of glory to come in. 
Who is the king of glory ? he who leſt 
His throne of glory, for the pang of death ! 
Lift up your heads, ye everlaſting gates: 
And give the king of glory to come in. 
Who is is the king of glory? he who flew “ 
The ra venous foe, that gorg'd all human race! 
The king of glory, he, whoſe glory fill'd 
Heaven with amazement at his love to man; 
And with divine complacency beheld g 
Powers moſt illumin'd, wilder'd in the theme. 
The theme, the joy, how then ſhall an ſuſtain? 
Oh the burſt gates! cruſh'd ſling! ! demoliſh'd 
- © throne! [hcaven ! 
Laſt gaſp of vanquiſh'd death. Shout earth and 
This ſum of good to man. Whoſe nature, then, 
Tock wing, and mounted with him from the tomb! 
Then, then, 1 roſe; then firſt humanity N 
Triumphant paſt the eryſtal ports of ſight, 
(Stupendous gueſt |) and ſeiz'd eternal AY 
Seiz d in eur name. EF'er ſince, 'tis blaſphemous 
To call man mortal. Man's mertality ſration 
Was, then, transferr'd to death; and heaven s du- 
Unalienabiy ſeal'd to this frail frame, c 
This child of duſt---Man, all- immortal! hail; 
Hail, heaven! all laviſh of ſtrange gifts to man! 
Thine all the glory ; man's the boundleſs bliſs. 
Where am! rapt by this triumphant theme, 
On Chriſtian joy's exulting wing, above 
Th' Aonian mount !---Alas! ſmall cauſe for j joy! 
What if to pain immortal? if extent 
Of being, to preclude a cloſe of woe? 
Where, then, my boaſt of immortality ? ? 
I boaſt it nil, though cover'd o'er with guilt ; 
For guilt, not innocence, his life he pour d, 
*Tis guilt alone can juſtify his death ; 
Nor that, unleſs his death can juſtify 
Relenting guilt in Heaven's indulgent ſight. 
If, ſick of folly, 1 I relent; he writes 
My name in heaven, with that inverted ſpear 
(A ſpear deep-dipt in blood !) which pierc'd his 
And open'd there a font for all mankind, I ſide, 
Who ſtrive, who combat crimes, to drink, and live; 
Fbis, only this, ſubdues the fear of death, * 


« Mot joy'd, for the redeem'd from 


I 


And what is this N survey the wondrous cure «2 | 


And at each ſtep, let higher wonder riſe! 


Pardon for infinite offence ! and pardon, 


« Through means that ſpeak its value infinite ! 

A pardon bought with N with blood di- 
« vine! 

« With blood divine of him 1 made my foe ! 


« Perſiſted to provoke though wood, and wk 


« Bleſt, and chaſtis'd, a flagrant rebel Rill ! 
« A rebel, 'midſt the thunders of his throne £ 
&« Nor 1 alone I rebel univerſe ! | ; 
« My fpecics up in arms! not one exem 

« Yet 195 the dach of the . N di 51 | 
2epeſt guilt! 
« As if our race were held of higheſt rank; | 


„And Godhead dearer, as more kind to man! PP 


Bound, every heart ! and every boſom burn! 


O what 2 ſcale of miracles is here! 
Its loweſt reunq, bigh planted on the ſkies ; 
Its towering ſummit loſt beyond the 5 


Of man or angel! O that 1 could climb 
The wonderful aſcent, with equal praiſe 
Praiſe | flow for ever (if aſtoniſiment x : 
Will give thee leave): my praiſe ! for ever flow; 


Praiſe ardent, cordial, conſtant, to high banven 


More fragrant, than Arabia facrifie'd, 0 

And all her ſpicy mountains in a 8 
So dear, ſo due to heaven, ſhall praiſe deſcend, . 

With her ſoft plume (from plaꝝſtue * wing 

Firſt pluck d my man) to tickle mortal ears, 

Thus diving in the pockets of the great? 

Is praiſe the perquiſite of every paw, , 

Though black as hell, that grapples well for gold? 

Oh, love of gold! thou meaneſt of amours ! ; 

Shall praiſe her odours waſte on yirtue's dead, 

Embalm the baſe, perfume the ſtench of guilt, * 

Earn dirty bread by waſhing Zthiops fair, 

Removing filth, or ſinking it from fight, . 

A ſcavenger in ſcenes, where vacant polls 

Like gibbets yet untenanted, expect 

Their ſuture ornaments ? From courts and thrones, 

Return, apoſtate praiſe / thou vagabond! | 

Thou proſtitute ! to thy firſt love return, 

Thy firſt, thy greateſt, once unrival'd theme. 
There flow redundant; like Meander flow, 

Back to thy fountain ; to "that parent Power, 


Who gives the tongue to ſound, the thought to ſoar, 


The ſoul to be, Men homage pay to men, 
Thoughtleſs beneath whoſe dreadful eye they bow 
In mutual awe profound of clay to clay, 

Of guilt to guilt ; and turn their back on thee, 
Great Sire whom thrones ccleſtial ceaſeleſs ſing: 
To proſtrate angels, an amazing ſcene ! 

O the preſumption of man's awe for man 

Man's Author! End! Reſtorer! Law! and Judge! 


Thine, all; day thine, and. thine -this gloom of 


n | 
With all her wealth, with all her radiant worlds: 
What, night eternal, but a frown from hee ? 


What, heaven's meridian glory, but thy ſmile ? 


And ſhall not praiſe be thine, not human praiſe 2 
While heaven's high hoſt on Hallelujabs tive? 

O may | breathe no longer, than | breathe 
My ſoul in praiſe to him, who gave my ſoul, 
And all her infinite of 8 air, 
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Cut through the ſhades of hell, great love / by thee 
o moſt adorable ! moſt unador ! end? 
Where {hall that praiſe begin, which neꝰ er ſhould 
Where'er I turn, what claim on all applauſe ! 
How is night's ſable mantle labour'd o'er, 
How richly wrought with attributes divine ! 
What wiſdom ſhines! what love / this midnight 
omp, 100 
This ee arch, with golden worlds inlay d! 
Built with divine ambition ! nought to thee ; 
For others this profuſion ; Thou, apart, 
Above! beyond! O tell me, mighty mind! 
| | Where art thou? Shall I dive into the deep ? 
Call to the u, or aſk the roaring winds, 
| For their Creator? Shall I queſtion loud 
The :bunder, if in that th' Almighty dwells ? 
Or holds he furious for in ſtreighten'd reins, 
And bids fierce 2ohirlwinds wheel his rapid car? 
What mean theſe queſtions ?—Trembling I re- 
tract; 
My proſtrate ſoul adores the preſent God: 
Praiſe I a diſtant Deity ? He tunes [tains : 
My voice (if tun'd) ; the nerve, that writes, ſuſ- 
Wrapt in his being, I reſound his praiſe: 
But though paſt a// diffus'd, without a ſhore, 
His eſſence local is his throne (as meet), 
To gather the diſperſt (as ſtandards call 
: The liſted from afar): to fix a point, 
A central point, collective of his ſons, 
Since finite every nature but his own. | 
The nameleſs He, whoſe nod is nature's birth ; 
. And nature's ſhield, the ſhadow of his hand; 
J Her diſſolution, his fuſpended ſmile ! 
The great Firf-Loft/ pavilion'd high he ſits, 
In darkneſs from exceſſive ſplendor borne, 
: By gods unſcen, unleſs through luſtre loſt. 
His glory, to created glory, bright, 
As that to central horrors; he looks down 
On all that ſoars; and ſpans immenſity. view, 
Though night unnumber'd worlds unfolds to 
Boundleſs creation ! what art thou? A beam, 
A mere effluvium of his majeſty : 
Aud ſhall an atom of this atom-world 
Mutter, in duſt and ſin, the theme of Heaven ? 
Down to the centre ſhould I ſend my thought 
Through beds of glittering ore, and glowing gems, 
Their beggar'd blaze wants luſtre for my lay; 
Goes out in darkneſs ; if, on towering wing, 
, I ſend it through the boundleſs vault of ſtars ! 
The ſtars, though rich, what droſs their gold to 
thee, F 
Great, good, wiſe, wonderful, eternal King ! 
If to thole conſcious fars thy throne around, 
| Praiſe ever-pouring, and imbibing bliſs; 
And aſk their ſtrain ; they want it, more they want, 
I Poor their abundance, humble their ſublime, 
Languid their energy, their ardour cold, 
Indebted ſtill, their higheſt rapture burns; 
Short of its mark, defective, though divine. 
Still more — This theme is man's, and man's 
alone; a 
Their vaſt appointments reach it not: they ſee 
On earth a bounty not indulg'd on high; 
And downward look for hcaven's ſuperior praiſe ! 
Firſt-born of Ether] high in fields of light! 


— 
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View man, to ſee the glory of your God! 
Could angels envy, they had envy'd Bere; 
And ſome did envy ; and the reſt, though gods, 
Yet ſtill gods unredeem'd (there triumphs man, 
Tempted to weigh the duit againft rhe fries) 
They leſs: would fee/, though -more adorn, my 
theme, | 4 EE 
They ſung creation (for in that they ſhar*d) : 
How roſe in melody, that child of love! 
Creation s great ſuperior, man is thine; = 
Thine is redemption; they juſt gave the key: : 
"Tis thine to raiſe, and eternize, the forg; . — 
Though human, yet divine; for ſhould not this 
Raiſe man o'er man, and Kindle ſeraphs Bere? 
Redemption ! 'twas creation more ſublime; | 
Redemption twas the labour of the ſkies; 
Far more than labour---It was death in heaven. p 
A truth ſo ſtrange ! 'twere bold to think it true; 
If not far bolder till to diſbelieve ! ſheaven? 
Here pauſe, and ponder : was there death in 
What then on earth? On earth, which ſtruck the 
blow ? * 1 | . 
Who ftruck it? Who ?---O how is man enlarg d 
Seen through this medium ! how the pigmy 
towers Biol | * 
How counterpois'd his origin from duſt ! 


How counterpois'd, to duſt his ſad'return ! 


How voided his vaſt diſtance from the ſkies! 
How near he preſſes on the feraph's wing! 
Which is the ſeraph ? Which the born of clay? 
How this demonſtrates, through the thickeſt cloud 
Of guilt, and clay condens'd, the ſon of heaven! 
The double ſon; the made, and the re-made! _ 
And ſhall heaven's double property be loſt ? 
Man's double madneſs only can deſtroy. * 

To man the bleeding croſs has promis'd aff; 
The bleeding croſs has ſworn eternal grace; 

Who gave his life, what grace ſhall he deny? 

O ye! who, from this rock of ages, leap, 

Apoſtates, plunging headlong in the deep! 

What cordial joy, what, conſolation ſtrong, 
Whatever winds ariſe, or billows roll, 

Our intereſt in the maſter of the ftorm ! 


| Cling there, and in wreck'd'nature's ruins [mile ; Y 


While vile apoſtates tremble in a calm. * 
Man ! know thyſelf. All wiſdom centres there; 
To none man ſeems ignoble, but to man; | 
Angels that grandeur, men o'er-look, admire ; 
How long ſhall human nature be their book, 
Degenerate mortal! and unread by thee ? 


The beam dim reaſon ſheds ſhows wonders there; 


What high contents! Illuſtrious faculties ! 

But the grand comment, which diſplays at full 

Our human height, ſcarce ſever'd from divine, 

By heaven compos'd, was publiſh'd on the croſ. + 
Who looks on that, and ſees not in himſelf 

An awful ſtranger, a terreſtrial god? 

A glotious partner with the Deity 

In that high attribute, immortal life ? 

If a God bleeds, he bleeds not for a worm 

I gaze, and, as I gaze, my mounting ſoul 

Catches ſtrange fire, eternity! at thee 

And drops the world—or rather, more enjoys? _ 

How chang'd the face of nature! how improv'd! - 

What ſeem'd a chaos, ſhines a glorious world; 
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Or, what a world, and Eden; reer all: - 
It is another ſcene! another ſelf ! 
And ſtill another, as time rolls along; 
And that a el far more illuſtrious ſtill. 
Beyond long ages, yet roll'd up in ſhades 
Unpierc'd by bold conjecture's keeneſt ray, 
What evolutions of ſurpriſing fate 
How nature opens, and receives my ſoul } 
In WR walks of raptur'd thought! where 
8 
W and embract me! What new births 
Of ſtrange adventure, foreign to the ſun ; 
Where what now charms, perhaps, whate'er exiſts, 
Old time, and fair creation, are forgot! 
Is this extravagant? Of man we form 
Extravagant conception, to be juſt : 
Conception uncontin'd wants wings to reach him: 
Beyond its reach, the Godhead only, more. 
He, the great Father ! ! kindled at one flame 
'The world of rationals; one ſpirit pour'd 
From ſpirit's awful fountain: pour'd himſelf 
Through all their ſouls; but not in equal ſtrearn, 
Profuſe, or ſrugal, of th aſpiring God, 
As his wiſe plan demanded; and when paſt 
Their various trials in their various Pheres, 
If they continue rational, as made, 
Reſorbs them all into himſelf again; 
His throne their centre, and his ſmile their crown. 
Why doubt we, then, the glorious truth to ling, 
Though yet unſung, as deem'd, perhaps, too bold? 
Angels are men of a ſuperior kind; 
Angels are men in lighter habit clad, 
High o'er celeſtial mountains wing'd in flight; 
And men are angels, loaded for an hour, 
Who wade this miry vale, and climb with pain, 
And flippery ſtep, the battom of the ſteep. 
Angels their failings, mortals have their praiſe 
While Here, of corps ethereal, ſuch enroll'd, 
And ſummon'd to the glorious Standard ſoon, 
Which flames eternal crimſon through the ſkies, 
Nor are our brothers thoughtleſs of their kin, 
Yet abſent; but not abſent from their love. 
Michael has fought our battles; Raphacl fung 
Our triumphs; Gabriel on our errands town, 
Sent by the Sovereign: and are theſe, O man! 
Thy friends, thy warm allies? and thou (ſhame 
burn 
The cheek to cinder !) rival to the brute? 
Religions All. Deſcending from the ſkies 


To wretched man, the goddels in her left, 


Holds out this world, and, in her right, the next; 
Religion / the ſole voucher man is man; 
Supporter ſole of man above himſelf; 

Ev'n in this night of frailty, change, and death, 
She gives the ſoul a ſoul that acts a god. 
Religion! Providence! an After- ſtate 

Here is firm footing; here is ſolid rock ! 


This can ſupport us; all is ſea beſides ; 
Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours. 


His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 
As when a wretch, from thick, polluted air, 
Darkneſs, and ſtench, and ſuffocating damps, 
Aud dungeon horrors, by kind fate, diſcharg'd, 


Clunbs iome fair eminence, where ether pure 


— 


— — 


Surrounds him, and Elyſian 3 oh 
His heart exults, his ſpirits caſt their load; 


As if new. born, he triumphs in the change: 

So joys the ſoul, when, from inglorious aims, 

And ſordid — ſrom feculence and froth 

Of ties terreſtrial, ſet at large, ſne mounts 

To Reaſon's region, her own element, N 

Breathes hope immortal, and affects the ſkies. 
Neligion / thou the ſoul of happineſ ;: 

And, groaning Calvary, of thee! There ſhine 

The nobleſt truths; there ſtrongeſt motives fling; a 

There ſaered violence aſſaults the ſoul; 

There, nothing hut compulſion is $orborn;' | 

Can love allure us; or can terror awe ? 

He weeps |—the falling drop puts out the ſan; 

He ſighs—the ſigh earth's deep foundation ſhakes; 

If in his love ſo terrible, what then 

His wrath inflam' d:? his tenderneſs on fire? 

Like ſoft, ſmooth oil, outblazing other fires ? 

Can prayer, can praiſe, avert it? Thou, my All! 

My theme! my inſpiration ! and my crown ! 

My ftrength in age! my riſe in low eſtate 

= ſoul's ambition, pleaſure, wealth '—my world! 
My light in datkneſs ! and my life in death 

My boaſt through time! bliſs through eternity! 

Eternity, too ſhort to ſpeak thy praiſe 

Or fathom thy profound of love to man ! 

To man of men the meaneſt, ev'n to me; 

My ſacrifice! my God! what things are theſe ' 
What then art thou? by what name ſhall 1 call 

_ thee?” 

Knew I the name devont archangels uſe, 

Devout archangels ſhould the name enjoy, 

By me unrival'd ; thouſands more ſublime, 

None half ſo dear as that which though unſpoke, 

Still glows at heart: O how omnipotence 

Is loſt in love: Thou great Philanthropiſt 

Father of angels ! but the friend of man! 

Like Jacob, fondeſt of the younger born! 

Thou, who didſt ſave him, ſnatch the ſmoking 

brand 
From out the flames, and quench it in thy blood ! 


| How art thou pleas'd, by bounty to diftreſs! 
To make us groan beneath our gratitude, 


Tos big for birth! to favour, and confound ; 

To challenge, and to diſtance all return 

Of laviſh love ſtupendous heights to ſoar, 

And leave praiſe panting in the diſtant vale ! 

Th _ right, too great, defrauds thee of thy due; 
ſacrilegious our ſublimeſt ſong. 


But ſince the naked vill ob- ains thy ſmile; 


Beneath this monument of praile unpaid, 

And future life ſymphonious to my ſtrain, 

(That nobleſt hymn to heaven |) for ever lie 

Entomb'd my fear of death! and every fear, 

The dread f every evil, but thy frown. 
Whom ſee I yonder, ſo demurely ſmile ? 


' Laughter a labour, and might break their reſt. 
Ye quietiſts, in homage to the ſkies ! 
Serene! of ſoft addreis | who mildly make 


An unobtruſive tender of your hearts, 
Abhorring violence: who halt indeed; 

But, for the bleſſing, rele not with heaven! 
Thiuk you my ſong too turbuleut? too warm ? 
Are pions, then, the pagans of the foul ! 
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R-afen alone baptiz'd ? alone ordain'd 

To touch things ſacred ? Oh for warmer ſtill ! 
Guilt chills my zeal, and age benumbs my powers; 
Oh for an humbler heart: and prouder fong ! 


Thou, my much injur'd theme: with that ſoft 


eye 
Which meh o'er doom'd Salem, deign to look 
Compaſſion to the coldneſs of my breaſt ; 
And pardon to the winter in my ſtrain. | 
Oh ye cold-hearted, frozen, formaliſts ! 
On ſuch a theme, tis impious to be calm; 


* Paſſion is reaſon, tranſport temper, here. 


Shall heaven, which gave us ardour, and has ſhown 

Her own for man ſo ſtrongly, not diſdain 

What ſmooth emollients in theology, 

Recumbent virtue's downy doctors, preach ; 

That proſe of piety, a luke warm praiſe ? 

Riſe odours ſweet from incenſe uninflam d? 

Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout; 

But when it glows, its heat is ſtruck to heaven; 

To human hearts her golden harps are ſtrung : 

High heaven's orcheſira chaunts amen to man. 
Hear I, or dream I hear, their diſtant ſtrain, 

Sweet to the ſoul, and taſting ſtrong of heaven, 

Soſt-wafted on celeſtial pity's plume, 

Through the vaſt ſpaces of the univerſe, 

To cheer me in this melancholy gloom ? 

Oh when will death (now ſtingleſs), like a friend, 

Admit me of their choir ? O when will death 

This mouldering, old, partitien-wall throw down? 

Give beings, one in nature, one abode ? 

Oh death divine ! that giv'ſt us to the ſkies! 

Great future glorious patron of the paft, 

And preſent ! when ſhall. I thy ſhrine adore ? 

From nature's continent, immenſely wide, 


Immenſely bleſt, this little % of liſe, 


This dark, incarcerated colony, 

Divides us. Happy day! that breaks our chain; 
That manumits; that calls from exile home; 
That leads to nature's great metropolis, 

And re-admits us, through the guardian hand - 
Of elder brothers, to our Father's throne; 

Who hears our Advocate, and, through his wounds 
Beholdipg man, allows that tender name. 

Tis this makes Chriſtian triumph a command: 
'Tis this makes joy a duty to the wiſe; 

Tis impious in a good man to be ſad. 

See thou, Lorenzo! where hangs all our hope? 
Touch'd by the Croſt, we live 3 or, more than die; 
That touch which touch'd not angels; more divine 
Than that which touch'd confuſion into form, 
And darkneſs into glory; partial zouch / 

Incffably pre-eminent regard ! 


Sacred to man, and ſovereign through the whole 


Long golden chain of miracles, which hangs 
From heaven through all duration, and ſupports 
In one illuſtrious and amazing plan, 


Thy welfare, nature? and thy God's renown, 


That touch, with charm celeſtial, heals the ſoul 

Diſcas'd, drives pain from guilt, lights life in death, 

Turns earth to heaven, to heavekly thrones trans- 
forms 

The ghaſtly ruins of the mouldering tomb. 

Doſt aſk me when ? When he who dy'd returns; 

Returns, * chang' d: Where then the man of 

Woe ? 8 


1 . 


In glory's terrors all the Godhead burn: 
And all his courts, exhauſted by the tide 
Of deities triumphant in his train, 
Leave a ſtupendous ſolitude in heaven; 
Repleniſh'd ſoon, repleniſh'd with increaſe Na 
Of pomp, and multitude ; a radiant band 
Of angels new; of angels from the tomb, 
Is this my fancy thrown remote; and rife 
Dark doubts between the promile and event ? 
I ſend thee not to volumes for thy cure; 
Read nature! nature is a friend to truth; 
Nature is Chriſtian ; preaches to mapkind ; 
And bids dead matter aid us in our cree r 
Haſt thou ne'er ſeen the comet's flaming flight. ? _ 
Th' illuſtrious ſtranger paſſing, terror ſheds . | 
On gazing nations ; from his fiery train | 
Of length enormous, takes his ample round . 
Throughdepths of ether; coaſts unnumber'd worlds 
Of more thar ſolar glory; doubles wide 0 
Heaven's mighty cape ; and then reviſits earth, 
From the long travel of a thouſand years. 
Thus, at the deſtin'd period, ſhall return 
He, once on earth, who bids the comet blaze : 
And, with him, all our triumph o'er the tomb. 
Nature is dumb on this important point; 
Or hope precarious in low whiſper breathes; 
Faith ſpeaks aloud, diſtin& ; ev'n adders hear; 


But turn, and dart into the dark again. 


Faith builds a bridge acroſs the gulf of death, _ 

To break the ſhock blind nature cannot ſhun, 

And lands thought ſmoothly on the farther ſhore, 

Death's terror is the mountain faith remeves ; 

That mountain barrier between man and 

"Tis faith diſarms deſtruction ; and abſolves 

From every clamorous charge, the guiltleſs tombs. 
Why diſbelieve ? Lorenzo !— Reaſon bids, 

e All- ſacred reaſon,” —Hold her ſacred ſtill ; 

Nor ſhalt thou want a rival in thy flame ; 

All-ſacred reaſon ? ſource, and ſoul, of all 

Demanding praiſe, on earth, or earth above l 

My heart is thine: deep in its inmoſt folds, 

Live thou with life ; life dearer of the two. 

Wear 1 the bleſſed Croſs, by fortune ſtamp'd 

On paſſive nature, before thought was born? 

My birth's blind bigot ! fir'd with local zeal! 

No; reaſon re-baptiz'd me when adult ; | 

Weigh'd true, and falſe, in her impartial ſcale ; 

My heart became the convert of my head, 

And made that choice, which once was but my, 

fate. i 

On argument alone my faith is built:“ 

Reaſon pur ſu'd is faith; and, unpurſued 

Where proof invites, tis reaſon, then, no more 2 

And ſuch our proof, that, or our faith is right, 

Or reaſen lies, and heaven deſign'd it wrong: 

Abſolve we this ? What, then, is blaſphemy ? 

Fond as we are, and juſtly fond, of faith, 

Reaſon, we grant, demands our firſt regard; 

The mother honour'd, as the daughter dear. 

Reaſon the root, fair faith is but the flower; 

The fading flower ſhall die; but teaſon lives 

Immortal, as her Father in the ſkies. 

When faith is virtue, reaſon makes it ſo. LIND 

Wrong not the Chriſtian; think not reaſon yours > | 

"T's reaſon our great Maſter holds ſo dear; 9 

Tis reofon's injur'd rights his Wrath reſents ; 
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Tis rea/on's voice obey'd his glories crown; 
To give loſt reaſon life, he pour'd his own: 
Believe, and ſhow the reaſon of a man; 
Believe, and taſte the pleaſure of a God; 
Believe, and look-with triumph on the tomb : 


Through 7ea/on's wounds alone thy faith can die; 


[due 
Learn hence what honours, what loud pears, 


Which dying, tenfold terror gives to death, 
And dips in venom his twice-mortal ſting. 


To thoſe, who puſh our antidote aſide; 
Thoſe boaſted friends to reaſon, and to man, 
Whoſe fatal love ſtabs every joy, and leaves 
Death's terror heighten'd, gnawing on his heart. 
Theſe pompous ſons of regſon idoliz d ; 
And vilified at once; of rea/on dead, 
Then deify'd, as monarchs were of old; 
What conduct plants proud laurels on their brow ? 
While /ove of truth through all their camp reſounds, 
They draw pride's curtain o'er the noon-tide ray, 
Spike up their inch of reaſon, on the point 
Of philoſophic wit, call d Argument; 
And, then, exulting in their taper, cry, 
c Behold the ſun: and, Indian-like, adore. 
Talk they of moral: ? O thou bleeding Love! 
Thou maker of new morals to mankind ! 
The grand morality is love of thee. 
As wiſe as Socrates, if ſuch they were, 
(Nor will they *bate of that ſublime renown) 
As wiſe as Socrates, might juſtly ſtand 
The definition of a modern fool. | 
A Chriſtian is the higheſt ſtyle of man : 
And is there, who the bleſſed Croſs wipes off, 
As a foul blot from his diſhonour'd brow ? 
If angels tremble, tis at ſuch a fight : 
The wretch they quit, deſponding of their charge, 
More ſtruck with grief or wonder, who can tell! 
Ye ſold to ſenſe ! ye citizens of earth! 
(For fuch alone the Chriſtian banner fly) 
Know ye how wiſe your choice, how great your 


gain 
Behold he picture of earth's happieſt man: 
* He calls his wiſh, it comes; he ſends it back, 
& And ſays, he call'd another; that arrives, 
e Meets the ſame welcome; yet he ſtill calls on; 
& Till one calls him, who varies not his call, 
& But holds him faſt, in chains of darkneſs bound, 
« Till nature dies, and judgment ſets him free ; 
& A freedom far leſs welcome than his chain.” 


But grant man happy; grant him happy long; 


Add to life's higheſt prize her lateſt hour; 

That hour, ſo late, is nimble in approach, 

That, like a poſt, comes on in ſull career: 

How ſwift the ſhuttle flies, that weaves thy 
ſhroud ! 

Where is the fable of thy former years ! 

Thrown down the gulf of time; as ſar from thee 

As they had ne er been thine; the day in hand, 

Like a bird ſtruggling to get looſe, is going ; 

Scarce now voſleſs'd, ſo ſuddenly tis gone; 


And each ſwift moment fled, is death advanc'd_ 
By ſtrides as ſwift : eternity is all ; : 

And whoſe eternity? Who triumphs there? 
Bathing for ever in the font of bliſs! 

For ever baſking in the Deity! ? 

Lorenzo! who ?—Thy conſcience ſhall reply. 


O give it leave to ſpeak ; "twill ſpeak ere long, 


| Thy leave unaſk d: Lorenzo! hear it now, 


While uſeful its advice, its accent mild, 

By the great edict, the divine decree, 

Truth is depoſed with man's /aft hour ; 

An honeſt hour, and faithful to her truſt : 
Truth, eldeſt daughter of the Deity ; AS 
Truth, of his counſel when he made the worlds; 
Nor leſs, when he ſhall judge the worlds he made ; 
Though ſilent long, and ſleeping ne'er fo ſound, 
Smother'd with errors, and oppreſs'd with toys, 
That heaven-commiſſion'd hour no ſooner calls, 
But, from her cavern in the ſoul's abyſs, 

Like him they fable under Ætna whelm'd, 

The goddeſs, burſts in thunder, and in flame; 
Loudly convinces, and ſeverely pains. 
Dark demon- diſcharge, and Hydra ſtings ; 

The keen vibration of bright #ruth—is hell: 

Juſt definition! though by ſchools untaught, 

Ye deaf to truth ! peruſe this parſon'd page, 
And truſt, for once, a prophet, and a prieſt; 

« Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.“ 


NIGHT V. 
THE RELAPSE. 


TO THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL QF LITCUFIELD, 


| LoRENZo | to recriminate is juſt. 


Fondneſs for fame is avarice of air. 

I grant the man is vain who writes for praiſe, 

Praiſe no man e'er deſerv'd, who ſought no more, 
As juſt thy ſecond charge. I grant the m/z 

Has often bluſh'd at her degenerate ſons, 

Retain'd by enſe to plead her filthy cauſe ; 

To raiſe the low, to magnify the mean, 

And ſubtilize the groſs into refin'd ; 

As if to magic numbers' powerful charm 

Twas given to make a civet of their ſong 

Obſcene, and ſweeten ordure to perfume. 

Wit, a true pagan, deifies the brute, 


| And lifts our ſwine-enjoyments from the mire, - 


The fact notorious, nor obſcure the cauſe, 

We wear the chains of p/caſure, and of pride. 

Theſe ſhare the man; and theſe diſtract him too; 
Draw different ways, and claſh in their commands. 
Pride, like an eagle, builds among the ſtars ; 

But pleaſure, lark-like, neſts upon the ground. 
Joys ſhar'd by brute-c:eation, pride reſents ; 
Pleaſure embraces : man would both enjoy, 

And both at ence + a point how hard to gain! 


But, what can't wit, when ſtung by ſtrong deſire ? 


Wit dares attempt this ardyous enterprize. 


Since joys of ſenſe can't riſe to.reaſon's taſte; 


in ſubtle /ophiftry's laborious forge, 
Wit hammers out a reaſon new, that ſtoops 
To ſordid ſcenes, and meets them with applauſe, 


Mit calls the graces the chaſte zone to looſe ; 


Nor leſs than a plump god to fill the bowl 8 

A thouſand phantoms, and a thouſand ſpells, 

A thouſand opiates ſcatters, to delude, 

To fafcinate, inebriate, lay aſteep, 

And the fool'd mind delightfully confound. 

Thus that which ſhock'd the judzment, ſhocks n6 
more; 
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That which gave pride offence, no more offends 
Pleaſure and pride, by nature mortal foes, 

At war eternal, which in man ſhall reign, 

By wirt addreſs, patch up a fatal peace, 

And hand in hand lead on the rank debauch; 
From rank, refin'd to delicate and gay. 
Art, curſed art! wipes off th* indebred bluſh 

From nature's cheek, and bronzes every ſhame. 
Man ſmiles in ruin, glories in his guilt, 

And inſamy ſtands candidate for praiſe. 

All writ by man in favour of the ſoul 

Theſe ſenſual ethics far, in bulk, tranſcend. 

The flowers of eloquence, profuſely pour'd 

O'er ſpotted vice, fill half the letter d world. 
Can powers of genius exerciſe their page, 

And conſecrate enormities with ſong ? 

But let not theſe inexpiable ſtrains _ 
Condemin the muſe that knows her dignity; 
Nor meanly ſtops at time, but holds the world 
As tis, in nature's ample field, 4 point, ; 
A point in her eſteem; from whence to ſtart, 
And run the round of univerſal ſpace, 

To viſit being uni verſul there, i 

And being's ſource, that utmoſt flight of mind f 

Yet, ſpite of this ſo vaſt circumference, 

Well knows, but what is moral, nought is great. 

Sing fyrens only? Do not angels ſing? ? 

There is in poeſy a decent pride, 

Which well becomes her when ſhe ſpeaks to proſe, 

Her younger ſiſter ; haply, not more wiſe. 
Think'ſt thou, Lorenzo ! to find paſtinies here? 

No guilty paſſion blown into a flame, 

No foible flatter'd, dignity diſgrac'd, 

No fairy field of fiction, all on flower, 

No rainbow colours, here, or ſilken ele © 

But folemht counſels, images of awe, 

Trutb;, which eternity lets fall on man 


With double weight, through theſe revolving 


ſpheres, 

This death-deep filence, and incumbent ſhade : 
Thoughts, ſuch as ſhall reviſit your laſt hour; 
Viſit uncall'd, and live when life expires; 
And thy dark pencil, midnight ! darker ſtill 
In melancholy dip'd, embrowns the whole. 

Vet this, even tis, my laughter-loviog friends 
Lotenzo! and thy brothers of the ſmile: 
If, what imports you moſt, can mot engage, 
Shall ſteal your ear, and chain you to my ſong. . 
Or if you fail me, know, the wiſe ſhall taſte 
The truths I fing ; the truths I ſing ſhall feel; 
And, feeling, give aſſent; and their affent 
Is ample recompenſe; is more than praiſe. _ 
But chiefly thine, O Litchfield ! nor miſtake ; 
Think not unintroduc'd I force my way 
Narciſſa, not unknown, not unally'd, 
By virtue, or by blood, illuſtrious-youth ! 
To thee, from blooming amaranthine bowers, 
Where all the language barmony, deſcends. 
Uncall'd, and afks admittance for the muſe : 

A muſe that will not pain thee with thy praiſe ; 
Thy praiſe ſhe drops, by nor ſtill inſpir C. 
O thou! bleſt Spirit ! whether the Proms; 
Great antemundane Father! in whoſe breaſt 

Embryo creation, unborn being, dwelt, 
And all its various revalutions roll's 
Vo L, X, 
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Preſent, though future; prior to themſelves ; 
Whoſe breath can blow it into nought again; 
Or, from his throne ſome delegated power, 

Who, ſtudious of our peace, doſt turn the thought 
From vain and vile, to folid and ſublime ! | 
Unſeen thou lead'ft nie to delicious draughts. 


| Of inſpiration, from a purer ſtream, « 


And fuller of the god, than that which burſt 
From fam'd Caſtalia : nor is yet allay'd 


Through pleaſing paths of moral, and divine, 
By thee ſuſtain'd, and lighted by the ſtars. 

By thei beſt lighted are the paths of thought; 
Nights art their days, their moſt illumin'd hours. 
By day, the ſoul, &ferhorne by life's career, 
Stunn'd by the din, and giddy with the glare, 
Reels far from reaſon, joltled by the throng. 
By day the ſoul is paſſive, all het thoughts 
Impos'd, precarious, brokea ere mature. 

By nigbs, from objects free, from paſſion cool, 
Thoughts uncontroul'd, and unimpreſs d, the bicthy 
Of pure ele ion, arbitrary range, | 
Not to the limits of one world confin'd; 

But from ethereal travels, light on earth, 

As voyagers drop anchor, E pes. 1 

Let Indians, and the gay, like Indians, fond 
Of feather'd fopperics, the ſun adore : 

Darkneſs: has more divinity for me; | 
It ſtcikes thought inward; it drives back the ſoul 
To ſettle an herſelf, our point ſupreme !. * 
There lies our theatre ! there fits our judge. 
Darkneſ; the curtain drops o'er life's dull ſcene; 
'Tis the kind hand of providence ftretch'd out 
Twirt man and wanity ; tis #eaſon's reign, 

And vittac's too; theſe tutelary ſhades 


| Are man's 2/ylum from the tainted throng. 


Night is the good man's friend, and guardian too; 
It no leſs reſcues virtue, than inſpirer. 1 

Virtue, for ever frail, as fair, below, 

Her tender nature ſuffers in the crowd, 

Nor touches on the world, without à ſtain: 

The world's infectious; few bring back at eve; 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 


Something we thought, is blotted ; we reſolv'd, 


Is ſhaken; we renounc'd, returns again. 


Unthought before, or fix a former flaw. 


| Nor is it ſtrange: light, motion, conzourſe, noiſe, 


All, ſcatter us abroad ; thought outward-bound, 
eglectful of our home affairs, flies o 


In fume and diſſipation, quits her charge, 
And leaves the breaſt uoguarded to the foe, 


Preſent example gets within our guard, 
And acts with doubls force, by few repell'd. 
Ambition fires ambition ; love of gain 


| Strikes like a peſtilence, from breaſt to breaſt 4 


Riot, pride, perfidy, blue vapours breathe ; _ 


| Aud'inhumanity is caught from man, 


From ſmiliug man. A flight, a fingle glance, 

And ſhot at random, often has brought home 
A ſudden fever to the throbbing heart, 

Of envy, rancour, or impure diſire. 

We ſce, we hear, with peril; ſafety dwells 
Remote from multitude ; the world's a ſchoo! 
Of wren, and what proficients „ 


- 


8x 


My ſaered thirſt; though long my ſoul has ring'd | 


Each /alutation may ſlide in a fin 1 


22 ant 
We muſt, or imitate, or diſapprove 
Muſt liſt as their accomplices, or foes; _ 


© That ſtains our innocence; #his wounds our peace. 
From nature's birth, hence, 2vi/Jom has been ſmit 


With ſweet receſs, and languiſh'd for the ſhade. 
This ſacred ſhade, and ſolitude, what is it ? 
Tis the felt preſence of the Deity, 
Few are the faults we flatter when alone, 
Vice ſinks in her allurements, is ungilt, 
And looks, like other objects, black by night. 
By night an Atheiſt half-believes a God. 

Night is fair virtue's immemorial friend; 
The conſcious moon, through every diſtant a 
Has held a lamp to z0i/dem, and let fall, 12 
n contemplation's eye, her purging ray. 


The fam'd Athenian, he who woo'd from heaven 


Philoſophy the fair, to dwell with men, 


And form their manners, not inflame their pride, 


While o'er his head, as fearful ro moleſt 
His labouring mind, the ſtars in filence flide, 
And ſeem all gazing on their future gueſt, 
'See him ſoliciting his ardent ſuit 
In private audience: all the live-lon;; night, 
Rigid in thought, and motionleſs, he ſtands; 
Nor quits his theme, or poſture, till the ſun 
(Ryde.drunkard rifing roſy from the main) 
Diſturbs his nobler intellectual beam, 
And gives him to the tumult of the world. 


Hail, precious moments : ſtol'n from the black 


waſte 
Of murder 'd time! Auſpicious midnight bail! 
The world excluded, every paſſion huſh, 
And open'd a calm intercourſe with heaven, 
Here the ſoul ſits in council; ponders pa, 
Predeſtines future action; ſees, not feels, 
Tumultuous life, and reaſons with the ſtorm; 


All her lies anſwers, and tint; down her charms. 


What awful joy! what mental liberty! 
am not pent in darkneſs; rather ſay, 
(If not too bold) in darkneſs Fm embower'd. 


Delightful gloom ! the cluſtering thoughts arouzd 


Spontaneous riſe, and bloſſom in the ſhade; 
But droop by day, and ſicken in the ſun. 


Thought borrows light elſewhere; from that fi, 


fire, : | 
Fountain of animation ! whence deſcends 
Urania, my celeſtial gueſt ! who deigns 
Nightly to viſit me, fo mean; and now, 
Conſcious how needful diſcipline to man, 
From pleaſing dalliance with the charms of agb 
My wandering thought recalls, to what excites 
Far other beat of heart! Narciſſa's tomb! 
Or is it ſeeble nature calls me back, 
And breaks my ſpirit into grief again? 
Is it a Stygian vapour in my blood ! 


A cold, flow puddle, creeping through my veins ? 


Or is it thus with all men ?—Thus with all. 

What are we? How unequal ! Now we ſoar, 
And now we ſink : to be the /ame, tranſcends _ 

Our preſent proweſs. Dearly pays the /ou/ 

For lodging ill; too dearly rents her clay. 

Reaſon, a baffled counſellor ! but adds 

The bluſh of weaknefs to the bane of woe. 

The nobleſt ſpirit, fighting her bard fate, 


i 


In this damp, duſty region, charg'd with ſtorms, | 
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But feebly flutters, yet untaught to fly 88 
Or, flying ſhort her flight, and ſure her ſall. 
Our utmoſt ſtrength, when down, to riſe again? 
And not to yield, though beaten, all our praiſe. 
'Tis vain to ſeek in men for more than man. 
Though proud in promiſe, big in previous thought, 
Experienze damps our triumph. I who late, 
Emerging from the ſhadows of the grave, 
Where grief detain'd me priſoner, mounting high 
Threw wide the gates of everlaſting day, 
Aud call'd mankind to glory, ſhook off pain, 
Mortality ſhook off, in ether pure, ; 
And ftruck the ſtars ; g feel my ſpirits fail; 
They drop me from the zenith ; down I ruſh, 
Like him whom fable fledg'd with waxen wing, 
In ſorrow drown'd, but not in forrow loſt. 


| How wretched is the man who never mourn'd t 


I dive for precious pearl in ſorrow's ſtream : 


| Not fo the thoughtleſs man that ery grieves : 


Takes all the torment, and rejects the gain, 

(Ineſtimable gain) and gives heaven leave 

To make him but more wretched, not more wile, 
I? wiſdom is our leſſon, (and what elſe 

Ennobles man ? what elſe have angels learnt ?) 


| Grief. more proficients in thy ſcheol are made 


Than genius or proud learning e er could boaſt. 
Voracious learning, often over-fed, | 
Digeſts not into ſenſe her motley meal. 

1 his b-o&-caſe, with dark booty almoſt burſt, 
This forager on others wiſdom, leaves 


| Her native farm, her reaſin, quite untill'd. 


With mix'd manure ſhe ſurfeits the rank ſoil, 
Dung'd, but not dreſs'd, and rich to beggary. 
A pomp untameable of weeds prevails. | 
Her ſervant's wealth encumber'd wiſdom mourns, 

And what ſays genius # © Let the dull be wiſe.” 

Genius, too hard for right, can prove it wrong; 
And loves to boaſt where bluſh men leſs inſpir'd, 
It pleads exemption from the laws of /en/e; = 
Conſiders reaſon as a leveller; 
And ſcorns to ſhare a bleſſing with the crowd. 
That wiſe it could be, thinks an ample claim 
To glory, and to pleaſure gives the reſt. 
Craſſus but fleeps, Ardelio is undone. 

Wiſdom leſs ſhudders at a fool than wit. 

But % ſmiles when humbled mortals weep, 


| When /orrow wounds the breaſt, as ploughs the 


glebe, 
And hearts obdurate feel her ſoftening ſhower, 
Her ſeed celeſtial then glad wiſdem ſows ; 
Her golden harveſt triumphs in the ſoil. 
If ſo, Narciſſa, welcome my relap/e ; 
I'll raiſe a tax on my calamity, 
And reap rich compenſation from my pain. 
I'll range the plenteous intellectual field, 
And gather every thought of ſovereign power 
To chaſe the moral maladies of man; 


Thoughts which may bear tranſplanting to the ſxiet 


Though natives of this coarfe penurions ſoil ; 


Nor wholly wither there, where ſeraphs ſing, 


Refin'd, exalted, not annull'd, in heaven. 
Reaſon, the ſun that gives them birth, the ſame 
In either clime, though more illuſtrious there. 
Theſe choicely cull'd, and elegantly rang'd, 
Shall form a garland for Narciſſa's tomb; 
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THE COMPLAINT: OR, 
And; peridventure, of no fading flowers. [ſcend ? 
Say on what themes ſhall puzzled choice de- 
* « Th' importance of contemplating the tomb 
My men decline it; ſuicide's foul birth; 
| « The various lind, of gif; ; the faults of ages = 
dhe, % And death's dread charafter—invite my ſong.” 
And firſt th' importance of our end ſurvey'd. 
, Friends counſel quick diſmiſſion of our grief: 
gh - Miſtaken kindneſs ! our hearts heal 200 ſoon: 
Are they more kind than be who ſtruck the blow ? 
Who bid it do his errand in our hearts, 
And baniſh peace, till nober gueſts arrive, 
And bring it back, a true and endleſs peace ? 
* Calamities are friend. as glaring day 
"Oy Of theſe unnumber'd luſtres rob our ſight, 
Proſperity puts out unnumber'd thoughts 
: Of import high, and light divine, to man. 
The man how bleſt, who, ſick of gaudy ſcenes, 
(Scenes apt to thruſt between us and ourſelves!) 
Is led by choice to take his favourite walk 
ifs, Beneath death's glooray, ſilent, cypreſs ſhades, 
a Uapierc'd by vanity's fantaſtic ray 
To read his monuments, to weigh his duſt; 
} Viſit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs! 
LN Lorenzo! read with me Narciſſa's ſtone ; 
(Narciſſa was thy favourite) let us read 


— 


NIGHT THOUGHTS, | he 


And everlaſting fool is writ in fire: 12 

Or real wiſdom wafts us to the ſkies. | 
As worldly ſchemes reſembles Sibyl's E ö 

The good man's days to Sibyl's compare, 

[a ancient ſtory read, thou know'ſt the tale) 
n price ſtill riſing, as in number leſs, 

Ineſtimable quite his fioal hon. 

For that who thrones can offer, offer thrones; 

Inſolvent worlds the purchaſe cannot pay. _ 

“Oh let me die his death!“ all nature cries: 

Then live his life. „All nature faulters . 

Our great phyſician daily to conſult, OO LETY 

To.commurte with the grave, our only cure. 
What grave preſcribes the beſt A friend's; 

and yet 

From a friend's grave how ſoon we diſengage ! 

Even to the deareſt, as his marble, cold. | 

Why are friends raviſſi'd from ug? 'Tis to bind, 

By ſoft Section ties, on, human 

The thought of death, which reaſon, too *. 8 

Or miſemploy'd, ſo rarely faſtens there. 

Nor reaſon, nr affuction, no, nur both 

Combitrſ'd, can break the witchcrafts of the wi 

Behold th inexorable hour at hand ! 

Behold th' inexorable hour forgot ! 

And to forget it the chief ai of life; 


Her moral ſtone! few doctors preach ſo well; Though well to ponder it is life's chief end, * 


Few orators ſo tender ly can touch 
The feeling heart. What pathos in the date 
Apt words can ſtrike; and yet in them we ſee 
Faint images of what we bere enjoy. | 
What cauſe have we to build on length of life ? 
Temptations ſeize when fear is laid aſleep; 
And ill toreboded is our ſtrongeſt guard. 
4 See from her tomb, as from an humbler ſlirine, 
Truth, radiant goddeſs! ſallies on my ſoul, 
wg, And puts delufion's duſky train to flight; 
in Diſpels the miſts our ſultry paſſions raiſe 
| From objects low, terreſtrial, and obſcene ; 
And ſhows the real eſtimate of things; 
Which no man, unafflicted, ever faw; 4 
Pulls off the veil from virtue : riſing charms; 
Petects temptation in a thouſand lies. 
Truth bids me look on men as autumn leaves, 
And all they bleed for as the ſummer's duſt, 
N Driven by the whirlwind: lighted by her beams, 
the I widen my horizon, gain new powers, 
| See things inviſible, feel things remote, 
, Am prefent with futurities; think nought 
To man ſo foreign as the joys poſſeſs d, 
Nought fo much his as thoſe beyond the grave. 
No folly keeps its colour in ber fight ; 
Pale worldly wiſdom loſes all her charms ; : 
In pompous promiſe, from her ſchemes profound, 
If future fate ſhe plans, tis all in leaves, 
Like Sibyl, unſubitantial, fleeting bliſs! . 
. At the firſt blaſt it vaniſhes in air. 
icy Not ſo celefial : wouliit thou know, Lorenzo, | 
How differ worldly wiſdom and divine ? 
Juſt as the waning and the waxing moon. 
More empty worldly wiſdom every day; ugh 
And every day mores fair her rivaf ſhines; 
When later, there's leſs time to play the fool. 
Soon our old term for wiſdom is expir'd, 


(Thou know'& ſhe calls no council in r 


Is death, that ever · threatening, ne er remote, 
That all- important, and that a ſure, 
(Come whien he will) an unexpected gueſt? 
Nay, though invited by the loudeſt calls 
Of blind imprudence, unexpected ſtill? _. 
Though aumerous meſſengers are ſent before 
To warn his great arrival. What the cauſe, 
The wondrous cauſe, of this myſterious ill ? 
All heaven looks down aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, 

Is it that life has ſown her joys ſo thick, 
We can't thruſt in a ſingle care between? 
Is it that life has fach a ſwarm of cares; 
The thought of death can't enter for the chrong ? 
ls it that zime ſteals on with downy feet, 
Nor wakes indulgence from her golden dream? 
Te. day is ſo like yefterday, it cheats; 
We take the lying fiſter for the ſame. - 
Life glides away, Lorenzo, like a brook ; 
For ever changing, unperceiv'd the change. 


| In the ſame brook none ever bath'd him twice; 


To the ſame life none ever twice awoke. . | 
We call the brook the fame ; the ſame we think 
Our life, though till more rapid i in its flow; _ 
Nor mark the much, irrevocably laps d, 
And mingled with the ſea. Or fhall we ſay 
(Retaining ſtill the brook to bear us on) 
That life is like'a veffel on the ſtream? _ 
In life embark'd, we ſmoothly dow the tide 
Of time defcend, but not on time intent; 
Amus'd, unconſcious of the gliding wave, 
Till on a ſudden we perceive a ſhock; 
We ſtart, awake, look out; what ſee we there? 
Our brittle bark is burſt on Charon's ſhore; 

Is this the cauſe death flies all human thought? 
Or is it judgment, by the will ſtruck blind, 
That domineering miſtreſs of the ſoul! 
Like bim ſo ſtrong, by Dalilah the fair ? 
Or is it fear turns Rartled reaſex back 


F ij 


* 


From looking down a precipice ſo ſteep ? 
"Tis dreadful ; and the dread is wiſely plac'd 
By mature, conſcious of the make of man. 
A dreadful friend it is, a terror kind, 
flaming-ſword to guard the tree of life. 
y that unaw'd in life's moſt ſmiling hour, 
The good man would repine, would ſuffer joys, 
And burn impatient for his promis'd ſkies. 
The bad, on each punctilious pique of pride, 
Or gloom of humour, would give rage the rein; 
Bound o'er the barrier, ruſh into the dark, 
And mar the ſchemes of Providence below. 

What groan was that, Lorenzo? Furies! riſe, 
And drown in your leſs execrable yell 
Britannia's ſhame. There took her gloomy flight, 

On wing impetuous, a black ſullen ſoul, A 

Blaſted from hell, with horrid luſt of death, 
friend, the brave, the gallant Altamont, 

So call'd, fo thought—Apd her he fled the field. 

Leſs baſe the fear of death than fear of life. 

O Britain, infamous for ſuicide! N 

An iſland in thy manners, far disjoin'd 

From the whole world of rational: beſide ! 

In ambient waves plunge thy polluted head, 

Waſh the dire ſtain, nor ſhock the continent. 

But thou be ſhock'd, while I detect the cauſe 
Of /zl/-aſſavit, expoſe the monſter's birth, 

And bid abborrence hiſs it round the world. 
Blame not thy clime, nor chide the diſtant ſun; 
The ſun is innocent, thy clime abſolv'd : : 
Immoreal climes kind nature never made. 

The cauſe I ſing in Eden might prevail, 

And' proves it is thy folly, not thy fate. 

The ſoul of man, (let man-in homage bow, 
Who names his /oz/) a native of the ſkies ! 
High-born, and free, her freedom ſhould maintain, 
Unſold, unmortgag'd for earth's little bribes. 

Th' illuſtrious ſtranger, in this foreign land, 
Like ſtrangers, jealous of her dignity, 
tudious cf home, and ardent to return, 
Of earth ſuſpicious, earth's enchanted cup | 
With cool reſerve light touching, ſhould indulge 
On immortaliiy her godlike taſte, [tbere. 
There take large draughts, make her chief banqu-: 
But ſome reject this ſuſtenance divine; a 
To beggarly vile appetites deſcend; 
Alk alms of earth for gueſts that came from heaven; 
Sink into flaves; and ſell, for preſent hire, 
 *Fheir rich reverſion, and (what ſhares its fate) 
"Their native freedom, to the prince who ſways 
This nether world. And when his payments fail, 
When his foul baſket gorges them no more, 
Or their pall'd palates loath the baſket full, 
Are inſtantly, with wild demoniac rage, 
For breaking all the chains of Providence, 


And burſting their confinement, though faſt barr'd 


By laws divine and human, guarded ftrong 

With Horrors doubled to deſcend the paſs, 

The blackeſt nature or dire guilt can raiſe, 

And moted round with fathomlels d;frudion, 

Sure to receive, and whelm them in their fall. 

Such; Britons ! is the cauſe, to you unknown, 

Or worle o'erlook'd ; o'crlook'd by magiſtrates, 

Thus criminals themſelves. I grant the deed 


Is madneſs, but the madneſs of the heart. 
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And what is that ? Our utmoſt bound of guilt, 


"| A-ſenſual, unreflecting life, is big 


With monſtrous births, and ficide, to crown 
The black infernal brood. The bold to break 
Heaven's law ſupreme, and deſperately ruſh 
Through facred nature's murder on their own, 


Becauſe they never tbin# of death, they die. 


*Tis equally man's duty, glory, gain, 

At once to ſhun, and meditate his end. 
When by the bed of languiſhment we ſit, 
(The ſeat of wiſdom ! if our choice, not fate) 
Or o'er our dying friends in anguifh hang, 
Wipe the cold dew, or ſtay the ſinking head, 
Number their moments, and in every clock 
Start at. the voice of an eternity; 

See the dim lamp of life juſt feebly lift 


—— 


An agonizing beam, at us to gaze, _ 
{| Then fink again, and quiver into death, 


That moſt pathetic herald of our own : 


| How read we ſuch fad ſcenes ? As ſent to man 
In perfect vengeance ? No; in pity ſent, 


To melt him down like wax, and then impreſs, 
Idelible, deaths image on his heart; 


| Bleeding for others, trembling for himſelf. 


We bleed; we tremble, we forget, we ſmile. 


| The mind turns fool before the cheek is dry. 


Our quick-returning folly cancels all, | 


As the tide ruſhing raſes what is writ - 
| In yielding ſands, and ſmooths the letter'd ſhore, 


Lorenzo! haſt thou ever weigh'd a /b 


| Or ſtudy'd the philoſophy of tears ? * 


(A ſcience yet unlectur'd in our ſchools!) 

Haſt chou deſcended deep into the breaſt, 

And ſeen their ſource ? If not, deſcend with me, 

And trace theſe: briny rivulets to their ſprings. 
Our funeral tears from different cauſes riſe, 

As if from ſeparate ciſterns in the ſoul, 

Of various kinds, they flow. From tender hearts, 

By ſoft:contagion call'd, ſome burſt at once, 

Aad ſtream obſequious to the leading eye. 

Some alk more time, by curious art diſtill'd. 

Some hearts, in ſecret heard, unapt to melt, 

Struck by the magic of the public eye, 

Like Moſes' ſmitten rock, guſh out amain. 

Some weep to ſhare the fate of the deceas'd,. 


+ |- So high in merit, and to them ſo dear. 


They dwell on praifes,which they think they ſhare; 

And thus, without-a bluſh, commend themſelves, 

Come * in proof, that ſomething they coul 
ove: 

They weep' not to relieve their grief, but ſooxy. 

Some weep in perfect juſtice to the dead, 

As conſcious all their love is in arrear. 

Some miſchievouſly weep, not unappriz'd, 

Tears, ſometimes, aid the conqueſt of an eye. 

With what addreſs the ſoſt Epheſians draw 


| Their ſable net- work o'er entangled hearts! 


As ſeen through cryſtal, how their roſes glow, 
While Jiguidpeart runs trickling down their cheek? 
Of her's not prouder Egypt's wanton queen, 
Carouſing gems, herſelf diſſolv'd in love. 

Some weep at death, abitracted from the dead, 
And celebrate, like Charles, their own deceaſe. 
By kind conſtruction ſome are deem'd to weep; 


| Becauſc a decent veil conceals their joy. 
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Some weep in earneſt, and yet weep in vain; 
As deep in indiſeretion, as in woe. 
Paſſion, blind paſſion ! impotently pours 


Tears, that deſerve more tears; while reaſon ſleeps; 


Or gazes like an idiot, unconcern'd ; 
Nor comprehends the meaning of the ſtorm ; 
Knows not it ſpeaks to her, and her alone. 
1rrationabs all forrow are beneath, 
That noble gift! that privilege of man! 
From /orrow's pang, the birth of endleſs joy. 
But theſe are barren of that birth divine: 
They weep impetuous, as the ſummer ſtorm, 
And full as ſhort ! The cruel grief ſoon tam'd, 
They make a paſtime of the ſtingleſs tale ; 
Far as the deep reſounding knell, they ſpread 
The dreadful news, a id hardly feel it more. 
No grain of 2wi/dom pays them for their woe. 
Half-round the globe, the tears pump'd up by 
death © || | 
Are ſpent in watering vanities of life ; 
In making folly flouriſh ſtill more f;cir, 
When the fick ſoul, her wonted ſtay withdrawn, 
Reclines on earth, and ſorrows in the duſt ; 
Inſtead of learning, there, her true ſupport, : 
9 there thrown down her true ſupport to 
earn. N 
Without heaven's aid, impatient to be bleſ}, 
She crawls to the next ſhrub, or. bramble vile, 
Though from the ſtately cedar's arms ſhe fell ; 
With ſtale, forſworn embraces, clings anew, 


The ſtranger weds, and bloſſoms, as before, 


In all the fruitleſs fopperies of life : 

Preſents her weed, well fancy'd, at the ball, 

And raffles for the death't bead on the ring. 
So wept Aurelia, till the deſtin'd youth 

Stept in, with his receipt for making ſmiles, 

And blanching ſables into bridal bloom, 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clariſſa's fate; 

Who gave that angel boy, on whom he doats: 

And dy'd to give him, orphan'd in his birth! 

Not ſuch, Narciffa, my diſtreſs for thee. 


I'll make an altar of thy ſacred tomb, 


To facrifice to wiſdom, What waſt thou? 

* Young, gay, and fortunate /** Each yields a theme. 
I' dwell on each, to ſhun thought more ſevere; 
(Heaven knows I labour with ſeverer ſtill!) 

I'll dwell on each, and quite exhauſt thy death, 

A ſou] without reflection, like a pile | 


Without inhabitanr, to ruin runs. 
And, firſt, thy youth. What ſays it to gray hairs: 


Narciſſa, 'm become thy pupil now 

Early, bright, tranſient, chaſte, as morning dew, 
She ſparkled, was exhal'd, and went to heaven. 
Time on this head has fnow'd; yet ſtill tis borne 
Aloft ; nor thinks but on another's grave. 
Cover'd with ſhame I fpeak it, age ſevere ' 

Old worn-out vice ſets down for virtue fair; 
With graceleſs gravity, chaſtiſing youth, 

That youth chaſtis'd ſurpaſſing in a fault, 
Father of all, forgetfulneſs of death : 

As if, like objects prefling on the ſight, 

Death had advanc'd too near us to be ſeen 2 

Or, that life's loan zime ripen'd into right; 


And men might plead preſcription from the grave; 


Death!eſs, from repetition of reptieve. 


Deathleſs ? far from it l /uch are dead already ; ; 


Their hearts are bury'd, and the world their grave. 


Tell me, ſome god! my guardian angel! tell, 
What thus infatuates ? what enchantment plants 
The phantom of an age *twixt us and death i 
Already at the door? He knocks, we hear, 
And yet we will not hear. What mail defends 
Our untouch'd hearts? What miracle turns off 
The pointed thought, which from a thouſand 

| quivers Sy = 

Is daily darted, and is daily ſhunn'd ? / 
We ſtand, as in a battle, throngs on throng 
Around us falling; wounded oft ourſelves; 
Though bleeding with our wounds, immortal ills, 
We ſee time's furrows on another's brow, - 
And death entrench'd, preparing his aſſault ;' 
How few themſelves in that juſt mirror ſee * 

Or, ſeeing, draw their inference as ſtrong ! 2 
| There death is certain; doubtful Bere: he muff, 7 
And ſoon ; we may, within an age, expire. 
Though gray our heads, our thoughts and aims 
| are green; | 8 8 

Like damag d clocks, whoſe hand and bell diffent ;; 
Folly ſings ſix, while nature points at twelve. 
Abſurd longevity / More, more, it cries: _ 

More life, more wealth, more traſh of every kind. 
And wherefore mad for more, when reliſh fails? 
04:8, and appetite, muſt club for joy; 1 
Shall folly labour hard to mend the bow, 
Baubles, I mean, that ſtrike us from without, 
While nature is relaxing every ſtring ? ; | 
| Aſk thought for joy; grow rich, and hoard within, 
Think you the ſoul, when this life's rattles ceaſe, 


I Has nothing of more manly to ſucceed ? © 


Contract the taſte immortal; learn ev'n now 
To reliſh what alone ſubſiſts hereafter, 

| Divine, or none, henceforth your joys for ever. 
Of age the glory is, to 205 to die. 


| 


| That wiſh is praiſe, and promiſe; it bet pres 


Paſt life, and promiſes our future b 

| What weakneſs ſee not children in their fires ? 

Grand- climacterical abfurdities! | 

Gray-hair'd authority, to faults of youth,” 

How ſhocking : it makes folly thrice a fool; 

And our firſt childhood might our laſt deſpiſe, 

| Peace and effcem is all that age can hope. 
Nothing but 205/dom gives the fit; the laft, 

Nothing, but the repute of being wiſe. 

Folly bars both; our age is * andone. Þ 

What folly can be ranker ? Like our ſhadows, 

| Our wiſhes lengthen, as our ſun declines. - 
No wiſh ſhould loiter, then, this fide the grave. 

Our hearts ſhould leave the world, before the knell 

| Calls for our carcaſes to.mend the ſoil. 


] 


Enough to live in tempeſt, die in port; 


Age ſhould fly concourſe, cover in retreat 


| Defects of judgment; and the will ſubdue ; 


Walk thoughtful vn the ſilent, ſolemn ſhore 

Of that vaſt ocean it muſt fail ſo ſoon; 

And put good. wr on board; and wait the wind 
That ſhortly blows us into worlds unknown; 

If unconfider'd too, a dreadful ſcene! 

All ſhould be prophets to themſelves; foreſee 

| Their future fate; their future fate foretaſte 3 


[ 


| This'art would waſle 1 of death 
+ 1 ' 
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The thought of death alone, the fear deſtroys. 
8 diſaffection to that precious thought 
s more than midnight darkpeſs on the ſoul, 
Which fleeps beneath it, gn a precipice, 
Puff d off by the firſt blaſt, and loſt for ever. 
Doſt aſk, Lorenzo, why ſo warmly preſt, 
By repetition hammer'd on thine ear, [chine, 
The thought of death? That thought is the ma- 
The grand machine! that heaves us from the duſt, 
And rears us into men. That thought, ply'd home, 
Will ſoon reduce the ghaſtly precipice . 
O'er-hanging hell, will ſoften the deſcent, 
And gently {lope our paſſage to the grave; 
ow warmly to be wiſh'd ! What heart of fleſh 
ould trifle with tremendous? dare extremes ? 
Yawn o'er the fate of infinite? What hand, 
Beyond the blackeſt brand of cenſure bold, 
(To ſpeak a language too weil known to thee) 
Would at a moment give its al/ to chance, 
And amp the die for an eternity? 1 
Aid me, Narciſſa aid me to keep pace 
With d:ftiny ; and ere her ſciſſars cut 
My thread of life, to break this tougher thread 
Of moral death, that ties me to the world. 
Sting thou my flumbering regſon to ſend forth 
A thought of obſervation on the foe; | 
To fally ; and ſurvey the rapid march 
Of his ten thouſand meſſengers to man; 
Who, Jehu-like, behind him turns them all. 
All accident apart, by aature ſign'd, | 
My warrant is gone out, though dormant yet; 
Perhaps behind one moment lurks my fate. 
Muſt | then forward only look for death? 
Backward | turn mine eye, and find him there. 
Man is 2 ſelf-ſurvivor every year. 
Man, like a ſtream, is in perpetual flow. 
Death's a deſtroyer of quotidian prey. 
My youth, my noon- tide, his; my yeſterday ; 
The bold invader ſhares the pre/ent hour. 
Each moment on the fornier ſhuts the grave. 
While man is growing, life is in decreaſe ; 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. 
Our birrl, is nothing but our death begun; 
As tapers waſte that inſtant they take fire. 
Shall we then fear, leſt that ſhould come to paſs, 
Which comes to paſs each moment of our lives ? 
If ſezr we muſt, let that death turn us pale, 
Which murders frength and ardour ; what remains 
Should rather call on death, than dread his call, 
Ye partners of my fault, and my decline! | 
Thoughtleſs of death, but when your neighbour's 
A ECC 
{Rude vifitant !) knocks hard at your dull ſenſe, 
And with its thunder ſcarce obtains your ear 
Be death your theme, in every place and hour; 
Nor longer want, ye monumental ſires 
A brother tomb to tell you ye ſhall die. 
That qeath you dread (ſo great is nature's (kill) 
Know, you Hal court before you ſhall enjoy. 
+ But you are learn'd; in 8 deep you ſit; 
In wiſdom ſhallow: pompous ignorance! _ 
Would you be ſti} more learned than the learn'd? 
] garn well to know how much need not be 
te known, | 2 920 : 


FY 


And phat thay Izowuledge, which impairs your. ſenſe, 
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Our needful knowledge, like our needſul 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common field; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feaſt. 

You ſcorn what lies before you in the page 

Of nature, and experience, moral truth ; 

Of indiſpenſable, eternal fruit ; | 
Fruit, on which mortals feeding, turn to gods: 
And dive in ſcience for diſtinguiſh'd names, 
Diſhoneſt fomentation of your pride ! 

Sinking in virtue, as you riſe in fame. 

Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 


Light, but not heat; it leaves you undevout, \ 


Frozen at heart, while ſpeculation ſhines. 

Awake, ye curious indagators! fond 

Of knowing all, but what avails you kvown. 

If you would learn death's character, attend. 

All caſts of conduct, all degrees of health, 

All dies of fortune, and all dates of age, 

Together ſhook in his impartial urn, 

Come forth at random: or, if choice is made 

The choice is quite ſarcgſſis, and inſults 

All bold conjecture; and fond hopes of man. 

What countleſs multitudes not only leave, 

But deeply diſappoint us, by their deaths! 

Though great our ſorrow, greater our ſurpriſe. 
Like other tyrants, death delights to ſmite, 


What, ſmitten, moſt proclaims the pride of power, 


And arbitrary nod. His joy ſupreme, 

To bid the wretch ſurviye the fortunate 

The feeble wrap th' athletic in his ſhroud; 
And weeping fathers build their childrens tomb: 


Me thine, Narciſſa : What though ſhort thy date? 


Virtue, not rolling ſuns, the mind matures. 
That life is long, which anſwers life's great end. 
The time that hears no fruit, deſerves no name; 


The man of wiſdom is the man of years. 94 


In hoary youth Methuſalems may die; 

O how mi/dated on their flattering tombs! 
Narciſſa's youth has leQtur'd me thus far. 

And can her gaiety give counſel too? 

That, like the Jews fam'd oracle of gems, 

Sparkles inſtruction ; ſuch as throws new light, 


And opens more the character of death ; 


Ill-Known to thee, Lorenzo! This thy vaunt: 


Give death his due, the wretched, and the old; 


« Ev'n let him ſweep bis rubbiſh to the grave; 
„Let him not violate kind nature's laws, 

« Eut own man born to live as well as die.” 
Wretched and old thou giviſt him; young and gay 


He takes; and plunder is a tyrant's joy: 


What if I prove, - That fartheſt from the fear, 
Are often neareſt to the froke of fate? 
All, mere than common, menaces an end. 


A blaze betokens brevity of life: 


As if bright embers ſhould emit a flame, 
Glad ſpirits ſparkled from Narciſla's eye, 
And made youth younger, and taught life to lives 
As nature's oppoſites wage endleſs war, : 


For this offence, as treaſon to the deep 


Inviolable ſtupor of his reign, N 
Where /ft, and turbulent ambition, ſleep, + 
Death took ſwift vengeance. As he life deteſiq 
More life is ſtill more odious; and, reduc'd 
By corqueſt, aggrandizes more his power. 


But ꝛłcberęfore aggrandig'd ? By heayen's decreg, | 
5 my s e I C7 8  « AL Nt \ 
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To plant the ſoul on her eternal guard, 
In awful expectation of our end. 
Thus runs deaths dread commiſſion : © Strike, but 
« As moſt alarms the living by the dead.” 
Hence flratagem delights him, and ſurpriſe, 
And cruel ſport with man's ſecurities, | 
Not ſimple conqueſt, triumph is his aim; [moſt. 
And, where leaſt fear'd, there conqueſt triumphs 
This proves my bold aſſertion not too bold. 
What are his arts to lay our fears aſleep? 
Tiberian arts his purpoſes wrap up 
In deep diſſimulation's darkeſt night. 
Like princes unconfeſt in foreign courts, 
Who travel under cover, death aſſumes | 
The name and look of life, and dwells among us. 
He takes all ſhapes that ſerve his black deſigns : 
Though maſter of a wider empire far 
Than that o'er which the Roman eagle flew. 
Like Nero, he's a fidler, charioteer, 
Or drives his phaeton, in female guiſe; 
Quite unſuſpected, till, the wheel beneath, 
His diſarray'd oblation he devours, - 
He moſt affects the forms leaſt like himſelf, 
His lender ſelf. Hence burly corpulence 
In. his familiar wear, and ſleek diſguiſe. 
Behind the roſy bloom he loves to lurk, 
Or ambuſh in a ſmile; or wanton dive 
in dimples deep; love's eddies, which draw in 
Unwary hearts, and fink them in deſpair. 
Such, on Narciſſa's couch he loiter'd long 
Unknown; and, when detected, ſtill was ſeen 
To ſmile ; ſuch peace has innocence in death! 
Moſt happy they! whom leaſt his arts deceive, 
One eye on death, and one full fix d on heaven, 
Becomes a mortal, and immortal man. 
Long on his wiles a piqu'd and jealous ſpy, 
I've ſeen, or dreamt I ſaw, the tyrant dreſs ; 
Lay by his horrors, and put on his ſmiles. 
Say, muſe, for thou remember'ſt, call it back, 
And ſhow Lorenzo the ſurpriſing ſcene ; 
If 'twas a dreara, his genius can explain. 
'Twas in a circle of the gay I ſtood. 
Death would have enter d; nature puſt'd him back; 
Supported by a doctor of renown, 
His point he gain'd. Then artfully i 
The ſage; for death deſign'd to be conceal'd. 
He gave an old vivacious uſurer 
His meagre aſpect, and his naked bones; 
In gratitude for plumping up his prey, 
A pamper'd ſpendthrift ; whoſe fantaſtic air, 
Well-faſhion'd figure, and cockaded brow, 
He took in change, and' underneath the pride 
Of coſtly linen, tuck'd his filthy ſhroud. 
His crooked bow he ſtraiten'd to a cane; 
And hid his deadly ſhafts in Myra's eye. 
The dreadful maſquerader, thus equipt, 
 Out-ſallies on adventures. Aſk you where? 
Where is he not ? For his peculiar haunts, 
Let bis ſuffice ; ſure as night follows day, . 
Death treads in pleaſure's footſteps round the world; 
. When pleaſure treads the path, which rea/on ſhuns. 
When, againſt. reaſon, riot ſhuts the door, 
And gaiety ſupplies the place of /ex/e, 
Then, foremoſt at the banquet and the ball, 
Dead leads the dapce, or ſtamps the deadly die; 
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Nor ever fails the midnight howl to crown. 
Gaily carouſing to his gay compeers, 
Inly he laughs, to ſee them laugh at him, 
As abſent far : and when the revel burns, 
When fear is baniſh'd, and triumphant thought, 
Calling for all the joys beneath the moon, 
Againſt him turns the key; and bids him ſup 
With their progenitors—He drops his maſk z 
Frowns out at full ; they ſtart, deſpair, expire. 

Scarce with more ſudden terror and ſurpriſe, - 
From his black maſk of nitre, touch'd by fire, 
He burſts, expands, roars, blazes, and devours. 
Aud is not this triumphant treachery, | 
And more than f⁊mple conqueſt, in the fiend ? 

And now, Lorenzo, doſt thou wrap thy ſoul - 
In ſoft ſecurity, becauſe unknown  - — 
Which moment is commiſſion'd to deſtroy ? 
In death's uncertainty thy danger lies. 
Is death uncertain ? Therefore thou be fit ; 
Fixt as a centinel, all eye, all car, | 
All expectation of the coming foe. | 
Rouſe, ſtand in arms, nor lean againſt thy ſpear; - 


{ Left lumber ſteal one moment 'o'er thy ſoul, 


And ate ſurpriſe thee nodding. Watch, be ſtrong; 

Thus give each day the merit, and renown, 

Of dying well; though doom'd but once to die. 

Nor let life's period hidden (as from moſt) 

Hide roo from thee the precious uf of life. 
Early, not ſudden, was Nareiſſa's fate. 

Soon, not ſurpriſing, death his viſit paid. 


{ Her thought went forth to meet him on his. way, - 
Nor gaiety forgot it was to die: | 


Though fortune too (our third and final theme), 

As an accomplice, play'd her gaudy plumes, 

And every glittering gewgaw, on her fight, 

To dazzle, and debauch it from its mark. 

Death's dreadful advent is the mark of man; 

And every thought that miſſes it, is blind. 

Fortune, with youth and gaiety, cenſpir'd 

To weave a triple wreath of happineſs 5 . 

(If happineſs on earth) to crown her brow. - 

And _ death charge through ſuch à ſhining ' 
ield? . | | <. 

That ſhining ſhield invites the tyrant's ſpear, 
As if to damp our elevated aims, 45. 


And ſtrongly preach humility to man. 


O how portentous is proſperity 1 . 3 
How, comet- like, it threatens, while it ſhines! _ 
Few years but yield us proof of death's ambition, 
To cull his victims from the faireſt fold, 
And. ſheath his ſhafts in all the pride of life. _ 
When flooded with abundance, purpled o'er 
With recent honours, bloom'd with every bliſs, 
Set up in oſtentation, made the gaze, 
The gaudy centre, of the public eye, N 
When fortune thus has toſs'd her child in air, 
Snatcht from the covert of an humble ſtate, 
How often have I ſeen him dropt at once, 
Our morning's envy ! and our evening's figh ! 
As if her bounties were the ſignal given, 
The flowery wreathe to mark the ſacrifice, 
And call death's arrows on the deſtin'd prey. 
High fortune ſeems in cruel league with fate, 
Aſk you for what ? To give his war on man 
more illuſtrious ſpoii ; 
F iii | 


88 
Thus to keep daring mortals more in awe. 
And burns Lorenzo ſtill for the ſublime 
Of life? To hang his airy neſt on high, | 
On the flight timber of the topmoſt bough, 

Rockt at each beeeze, and menacing a fall ? 
TY grim death at equal diſtance there ; 

Yet peace begins juſt where ambition ends. 

What makes man-wretched ? Happineſs deny d? 
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| (Juſt victims of exhorbitant defire !) 
} Who periſh at their own requeſt, and whelm'd 


Lorenzo! no: Tis happineſs d;/dain'd. 


Sbe comes too meanly dreſt to win our ſmile; 
And calls herſelf content, a homely name! 
Our flame is tranſport, and content our ſcorn. 
Ambition turns, and ſhuts the door againſt her, 
And weds'a foil, a tempeſt, in her ſtead; | 


* 


tempefi to warm tranſport near of kin. 


Unknowing what our mortal ſtate admits, 
Life's modeſt joys we ruin, while we raiſe ; 
And all our ecſtaſies are wounds to peace; 
Peace, the full portion of mankind below. 
And ſince thy peace is dear, ambitious youth! 
Of fortune fond! as thoughtlefs of thy fate! 
As late I drew death's picture, to ſtir vp 
'Thy wholeſome fears; now, drawn in contraſt, ſee 
Gay fortune s, thy vain hope's to reprimand. 
See, high in air the fportive goddeſs hangs, 
Unlocks her caſket, ſpreads her glittering ware, 
And calls the giddy winds to puff abroad | 
Her random bounties o'er the gaping throng. 
All ruſh rapacious ; friends o'er trodden friends; 
Sons o'er their fathers, ſubjeRs o'er their kings, 
Prieſts o'er their gods, and lovers o'er the fair, 
{Still ore ador'd) to ſnatch the golden ſhower. 
Gold glitters moſt, where virtue ſhines no more; 
As ftars from abſent ſuns have leave to fhine. 
O what a precious pack of votaries | 
Unkennel'd from the priſons, and the ſtews, 
Pour in, all opening in their idol's praiſe; | 
All, ardent, eye each wafture of her hand, 
And, wide-cxpanding their voracious jaws, 
Morſel on morſel ſwallow down unchew- 
VUntaſted, through mad appetites for more; 
Gorg'd to the throat, yet lean and ravenous ſtill. 
Sagacious all, to trace the ſmalleſt game, 
And bold to ſeize the greateſt. If (bleſt chance!) 
Court ephyrs ſweetly breathe, they launch, they 
T» -- 
O'er — o'er ſacred, all- forbidden ground, 
Drunk with the burning ſcent of place or power, 
Staunch to the foot of lucre, till they die. 
Or, if for men you take them as I mark 
Their manners, thou their various fates ſurvey. 
With aim miſ. meaſur d, and impetuous ſpeed, 
Seme darting, ſtrike their ardent wiſh far off, 
Through fury to poſſeſs it: Sume ſucceed, 
But ſtumble, and let fall the taken prize. 
From ſorte, by ſudden blaſts, tis whirl'd away, 
And lodg'd in boſoms that ne'er dreamt of gain. 
To fome it ſticks ſo cloſe, that, when torn oft, 
Torn is the man, and mortal is the wound. 
Some, o er- enamour'd of their bags, run mad, 
Groan under gold, yet weep for want of bread. 
Together Jome (unhappy rivals!) ſeize, 
And rend abundance into poverty ; 
Loud croaks the raven of the law, and ſmiles : 
Smiles too the goddeſs; but ſmilcs moſt at thoſe, | 


| Beneath her load of laviſh grants, expire. 
Fortune is famous for her numbers flain, 
The number ſmall, which happineſs can bear. 
Though various for a while their fates; at laſt 
One curſe involves them all: at death's approach, 
All read their riches backward into loſs, 
And mourn, in juſt proportion to their ſtore. 
And death's approach (if orthodox my ſong) 
Is haſten'd by the lure of fortune's ſmiles. | 
And art thou till a glutton of bright gold? 
And art thou ſtill rapacious of thy ruin? 
Death loves a ſhining mark, a fignal blow; 
A blow, which while it executes, alarms ; 
And ſtartles thouſands with a ſingle fall. 
As when ſome ſtately growth of oak, or pine, 
Which nods aloft, and proudly ſpreads her ſhade, 
The ſun's defiance, and the flock's defence ; 
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Loud groans her laſt, and, ruſhing from her height, 
In cumbrous ruin, thunders to the gronnd: 
The conſcious foreft trembles at the ſhock, 
And hill, and ſtream, and diſtant dale reſound. 
Theſe high-aim'd darts of death, and theſe alone, 
Should I collect, my quiver would be full. 
A quiver, which, ſuſpended in mid air, 
Or near heaven's arcber, in the zodiac hung, 
(So could it be) ould draw the public eye, 
The gaze and contemplation of mankind : 
A conſtellation awful, yet benign, 
To guide the gay through life's tempeſtuous wave; 
Nor ſuffer them to ſtrike the common rock, 
From greater danger, to grow more fecure, 
« And, wrapt in happineſs, forget their fate.” 
Lyſander, happy paſt the common lot, 
Was warn'd of danger, but too gay to fear. 
He woo'd the fair Aſpaſio: fhe was kind: 
In youth, form, fortune, fame, they both were 
bleſt: x 
All who knew envy'd ; yet in envy loy'd : 
Can fancy form more finiſht happineſs ? 
Fixt was the nuptial hour. Her ſtately dome | 
Roſe on the ſounding beach. The glittcring ſpires 
Float in the wave, and break againſt the ſhore: 
So brezk thoſe glittering ſhadows, human joys. 
The faithleſs morning ſmil'd : he takes his leave, 
To re-embrace, in js ran at eve. 
The riſing ſtorm forbids. The news arrives : 
Untold, ſhe ſaw it in her ſervant's eye. 
She felt it feen (her heart was apt to feel); 
And, drown'd without the furious ocean's aid, 
In ſuffocating ſorrows, ſhares his tomb. = 
Now, round the fumpruous bridal monument, 
The guilty billows innocently roar 3 
And the rough ſailor paſſing, drops a tear. 
A tear? Can tears ſuffice ?—But not for Me. 
How vain our efforts! and our arts how vain: 


| The d/ant train of thought I took to ſhun, 


Has thrown me on my fate Te died together 
Happy in ruin l vndivorc d by death ! +. | 

Or ne'er to meet, or ne'er to part, is peace 
Narciſſa! Pity bleeds at thought of thee. - 

Yet thou waſt only near me; not mv/elf. 

Survive myſelf ?— That cures all other woe. 


| . 


By the ſtrong ftrokes of labouring hinds ſubdued, 
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Narciſſa lives; Philander is forgot. | 
O the ſoſt commerce ! O the tender ties, 

Cloſe- twiſted with the fibres of the heart! 4 
Which, broken, break them ; and ——— the ſoul 
Of human joy; and make it pain to ive— _ 

And is it then to live ? When ſuch friends part, | 
is the furvivor dies My heart, no more. 


NIGHT VI. 
THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


| Containing the Nature, Proof, and Importance of 
Immortalily. he” x: 


* 


PART 1. 


Where, among other things, Glory, and Riches, are 
| particularly confulered. | 


To THE RIGHT HON®URABLE HENRY PELHAM, 
FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE TREA- 
SUREY, AND CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


FREFACE. 

Few ages have been deeper in diſpute about religi- 
on than this. The diſpute about religion, and the 
practice of it, ſeldom go together. The ſhorter, 
therefore, the diſpute the better. I think it may 
be reduced to this ſingle queſtion, 1s man immortal, 
or is be nat ? If he is not, all our diſputes are mere 
amuſements, or trials of ſkill. In this caſe, truth, 
reaſon, religion, which give our diſcourſes ſuch pomp 
and ſolemnity, are (as will be ſhown) mere empty 
ſound, without any meaning in them. But if man 
is immortal, it will behove him to be very ſerious 
about eternal conſequences; or, in other words, to 
be truly religious. And this great fundamental 
truth, uneſtabliſned, or unawakened in the minds 
of men, is, I conceive, the real ſource and ſupport 
of all our infidelity ; how remote ſoever the par- | 
ticular objections advanced may feem to be from 
It. . | 

Sen/ible appearances aſſect moſt men much more 
than abſtirat? reaſonings ; and we daily ſee bodies 
drop around us, but the ſeu! is inviſible, The 
power which inclination has over the udgment, is 
greater than can be conceived by thoſe that have 
not had an experience of it; and of what numbers 
is it the ſad intereſt that ſouls ſhould not ſur vive 
The heathen world confeſſed, that they rather hoped, 
than firmly believed immortality ! And how mauy 
heathens have we ſtill amongſt us! The facred 
page aſſures us, that life and immortality is brought 
to light: by the goſpel: but by how many is the 
goſpel rejected, or overlooked! From theſe eonſi- 
derations, and from my being, accidentally, privy 
to the ſentiments of ſome particular perſons, 1 
have been long perſuaded that moſt, if not all 
our infidels (whatever name they take, and what- 
ever ſcheme, for argument's ſake, and to keep 
themſelves in countenance, they patronize) are 
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ſupported in their deplorable error, by ſome doubt | 


lief. e ee 


| From hardeſt hearts, confeſſion o 4 
O the long, dark approach through years of 


F 


of their immortality, at the bottom. And l m 


fatisfied, that men once thoroughly convinced of © 
their immorality, are not far from being Chriſtians, * 
For it is hard to conceive; that a- man fully co. 
ſcious eternal pain or happineſs wilt certainly be - 


his lot, ſhould not earneſtly, and impartially, in- 
quire after the ſureſt means of efcaping one, and 


ſecuring the other. And of fuch an earneſt and 


impartial inquiry, I well know the conſequence. 


Here, therefore, in proof of this moſt fundament. 
al truth, ſome plain arguments are offered; argu« 
ments derived from principles which infidels ad- 
mit in common with believers; arguments, which-. 
appear to me altogether irreſtible; and ſuck 46 1 


am ſatisfied will have great weight with all who 
give themſelves the ſmall trouble of looking ſeri. 


ouſly into their own boſoms, andof obſerving; wick 
any tolerable degree of —_— what daily paſſes 


round about them in the 


If ſome argu- 
ments ſhall, here, occur, which others have declin- 


ed, they are ſubmitted, with all deference, to bet- 


ter judgments in this, of all points the aff impor- 


tant. 


reaſon is admitted, it muſt for ever be indiſput- 


able. And of conſequence no man can be'betray- - 


ed into a diſpute of chat nature by vanity ; whick 
has 2 principal ſhare in animating our modern 


combatants againſt other 


Sax (for I know not yet her name in heaven) 
Not early, like Nareiſſa, left the ſcene; 
Nor ſudden, like Philander. What avail ? 

This ſeeming mitigation but inflatnes; <._ 


| This fancy'd medicine heightens the diſeaſe. 


The longer known, the cloſer {till ſhe grew: 
And gradval parting is a gradual death. 
Tis the grim tyrants engine, which extorts, 
By tardy preſfure's ſtill increaſing weight, 
of diftrefs | 


pain 

With diſmal doubt, and fable terror, hung: 
Sick hopes, pale lamp its only glimmering ray: 
There, fate my melancholy Walk ordain'd, 


Death's gallery! (might I dare to call it fo) : 


For bid. /z/f-love itſelf to flatter, there, 


How oft I gaz'd, prophetically fad} 

How oft I ſaw her dead, while yet in fmiles ! 
In ſmiles ſhe ſunk her grief to lefſen mine. 

She ſpoke me comfort, and increas'd my pain. 
Like powerful armies trenching at a town, 

By flow, and ſilent, but reſiſtleſb fap, © 
In his pale progreſs gently gaining ground, 
Death urg d his deadly fiege; in ſpite of art, 

Of all the balmy b nature lends 

To ſuccour frail humanity, Ye ſtars! 

(Not now firft made familiar to my ſight) _ 
And thou, O moon! bear witnefs, many a night 
He tore the pillow from beneath my head. 
Ty'd down by fore attention to the ſhock, 


* Referring to Night V. 
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For, as to the being of a God, that is no - 
longer diſputed ; but it is indiſputed for this ren. 
ſon only; viz. becauſe, where the leaſt pretence to 


articles of our be 


t: 


3 
By ceaſelefs depredations on a life . 
Dearer than that he left me. Dreadful poſt 

Of obſervation! darker every hour ! 

I efs dread the day that drove me to the brink, 
And pointed at eternity below ; 

When my foul ſhudder'd at futurity ; 

When, a moment's point, th' important die, 

Of life and death ſpun doubrful, ere it fell, 

And turn'd up life; my title to more woe. 
But why more woe ? More comfort let it be. 
Nothing is dead, but that which wiſh'd to die; 
Nothing is dead, but wretchedneſs and pain; 
Nothing is dead, but what incumber'd, gall'd, 
Block d up the paſs, and barr d from real life. = 
Where dwells that wifh moſt ardent of the wiſe ? 
Too dark the ſun to ſee it; higheſt ſtars 

Too low to reach it; death, great death alone, 
Oler ſtars and (un, triumphant lead us there. 
Nor dreadful our tran/ition ; though the mind, 

An artiſt at creating ſelf- alarms, | 

Rich in expedients for inquietude, 

Is prone to paint it dreadiul. Who can take 
Death's portrait true? The tyrant never /at. 

Our ſketch all random ſtrokes, conjecture all; 
Cloſe ſhuts the grave, nor tells one ſingle tale. 
Death, and his image rifing in the hrain, 
Bear faint reſemblance ; never are alike; 
Fear ſhakes the pencil; fancy loves exceſs; 
Dark ignorance is laviſh of her ſhades; | 
And theſe the formidable picture draw. ſriſe; 
But grant the worſt ; tis paſt; new proſpects 
And drop a veil eternal o'er her tomb. 

Far other views our contemplation claim, 

Views that o'erpay the rigours of our life; 
Views that ſuſpend our agonies in death. 

Wrapt in the thought of immortality, | 
Wrapt in the ſingle, the triumphant thought ! 
Long life might lapſe, age unperceiv'd come on; 
And find the ſaul unſated with her theme. 

Its nature, proof, importance, fire my ſong. 

© that my ſong could emulate my ſoul ! 

Like her immortal. No !—the ſoul diſdains 

A mark fo mean; far nobler hope inflames ; 

If endleſs ages can outweigh an hour, 

Let not the /awrel, but the palm inſpire. 

Thy nature, immortality ! who knows? 

And yet who knows it not ? It is but life 

In ſtrovger thread of brighter colour ſpun, 

And ſpun for ever; dipt by cruel fate 7 
In Stygian dye, how blact, how brittle bere ! 
How ſhort our correſpondence with the ſun! 
And while it laſts, inglorious Our beſt deeds, 
How wanting in their weight! Our higheſt joys 
Small cordials to ſupport us in our pain, 

And give us ſtrength to ſuffer. But how great 
To mingle intereſts, converſe amities, 

With all the ſons of reaſon, ſcatter'd wide 
Through habitable ſpace, wherever born, 
Howe er endow'd! To live free citizens 

Of univerſal nature! To lay hold 

By more than feeble faith on the Supreme / 
To call heaven's rich unſathomable mines 
(Mines, which ſupport archangels in their ſtate) 
Our own! to riſe in ſcience, as in bliſs, 


ſaitiate ia che ſperets of the ſkeies: 


* * 
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To read creation; read its mighty pla 


| In the bare boſom of the Deity ! 


The plan, and execution, to collate! | 
To ſee, before each glance of piercing thought, 


All cloud, all ſhadow, blown remote; and leavo 


No myſtery—but that of love divine, 

Which lifts us on the ſeraph's flaming wing, 

From earth's aceldama, this field of blood, 

Of inward anguiſh, and of outward ill, ; 

From darkneſs, and from duſt, to ſuch a ſcene ! 

Love's element ! true joy's illuſtrious home ; 

From 7 43 ſad contraſt (now deplor d) more 
air | 

What exquiſite viciſſitude of fate! 


Bleit abſolution of our blackeſt hour! 


Lorenzo, theſe are thoughtsthat make man Man, 
The wiſe illumine, aggrandize the great, 
How great (while yet we tread the kindred clod, 
And every moment fear to ſink beneath 
The clod «ve tread; ſoon trodden by our ſons) 
How great, in the wild whirl of tes purſuits, 
To ſtop, and pauſe, involv'd in high preſage, 
Through the long viſto of a thouſand years, 

To ſtand contemplating our diſtant ſelves, 

As in a magnifying mirrror ſeen, 

Enlarg'd, ennobled, elevate, divine ! 

To propheſy our own futurities; 

To gaze in thought on what all thought tranſcends! 
To talk with fellow-candidates, of joys 

As far beyond conception as deſert, 

Ourſelves th' aſtoniſh'd talkers and the tale ! 

Lorenzo, ſwells thy boſom at the thought ? 
The ſwell becomes thee: 'Tis an honeſt pride. 
Revere thyſelf ;—and yet thyſelf deſpiſe. 

His nature no man can o'er-rate; and none 

Can under-rate his merit. Take good heed, 

Nor be thou modeſt, where thou ſhould'ſt be 
proud; 

That almoſt univerſal] error ſhun. 


How. our pride, when we behold thoſe heights! 


Not thoſe ambition paints in air, but thoſe 
Reaſen points out, and ardent virtue gains; 
And angels emulate; our pride how juſt ! 
When mount we? When theſe ſhackles caſt! 
When quit 
This cell of the creation? This ſmall neſt, 
Stuck in a corner of the univerſe, 
Wrapt up in fleecy cloud, and fine-ſpun air? 
Fine-ſpun to ſenſe ; but groſs and feculent 
To ſouls celeſtial; ſouls ordain'd to breathe 
Ambroſial gales and drink a purer ſky; 


I Greatly triumphant on time's farther ſhore, 


Where virtue reigns, enrich'd with full arrears; 
While pomp imperial begs an alms of peace. 

In empire high, or in proud ſcience deep, 
Ye born of earth ! on what you can confer, 
With half the dignity, with half the gain, 

The guſt, the glow of rational delight, 

As on tbiMheme, which angels praiſe and ſhare? 
Man's fates and favours are a theme in heaven. 
What wretched repetition cloys us here 

What periodic potions for the ſick ! 
Diſtemper'd bodies! and diſtemper'd minds 
In an eternity, what ſcenes ſhall ſtrike ! | 
Adventures thicken ! novelties ſurptiſe! 
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For ſordid lucre, plunge we in the mire ? 
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What webs of wonder ſhall unravel, there 
What full day pour on all the paths of heaven! 
And light th' Almighty's footſteps in the deep, 
How ſhall the bleſſed day of our diſcharge 
Unwind, at once, the labyrinths of fate, 
And ſtraiten its inextricable maze ! 

If inextinguiſhable thirſt in man 


To know; how rich, how full, our banquet there, 


There, not the moral world alone unfolds ; 

The world material, lately ſeen in ſhades, 

And, in thoſe ſhades, by fragments only ſeen, 

And ſeen thoſe fragments by the /abouring eye, 

Unbroken, then, illuſtrious and entire, 

Its ample ſphere, its univerſal frame, 

In full dimenſions, ſwells to the ſurvey; 

And enters at one glance, the raviſh'd ſight. 

From ſome ſupericr-point (where, who can tell? 

Suffice it, tis a point where gods reſide) 

How ſhall the ſtranger man's illumin'd eye, 

In the vaſt ocean of unbounded ſpace, 

Behold an infinite of floating worlds 

Divide the cryſtal waves of ether pure, 

In endleſs voyage, without port! The a 

Of theſe diſſeminated orbs, how great 

Great as they are, what numbers theſe ſurpaſs, 

Huge, as leviathan, to that ſmall race, 

Thoſe twinkling multitudes of little life, 

He ſwallows unperceiv'd ? flupendous theſe ! 

Yet what are theſe ſtupendous to the whole / 

As particles, as atoms ill perceiv'd ; 

As circulating globules in our viens; 

$0 vaſt the plan. Fecundity divine! 

Exuberant ſource ! perhaps, I wrong thee ſtill. 
If admiration is a ſource of joy, 


What tranſport hence ; yet this the leaſt in heaven. 


What this to that illuſtrious robe be wears, 
Who toſt this maſs of wonders from his hand, 
A ſpecimen, an earneſt of his power? | 
'Tis to that glory, whence all glory flows, 
As the mead's meaneſt floweret to the ſun, 
Which gave it birth. But what, this ſun of heav'n ? 
This bliſs ſupreme of the ſupremely bleſt ? 
Death, only death, the queſtion can reſolve, _ 
By death, cheap-bought th' ideas of our joy; 
Ihe bare ideas! ſolid happineſs 
$o diſtant from its ſhadow chas'd below. 

And — we ſtill the phantom through the 

re, | 

O'er bog, and brake, and precipice, till death ? 
And toil we till for ſublunary pay? 
Defy the dangers of the field and flood, 
Or, ſpider-like, ſpin out our precious all, 
Our more than vitals ſpin (if no regard 
To great futurity) in curious webs 
Of ſubtle thought, and exquiſite deſign ; 
(Fing net-work of the brain I) to catch a fly! 
The momentary byz of vain renown : | 
A name; a mortal immortality ! | 

Or (meaner till I) inſtead of graſpipg air 
(gain, 


Drudge, ſweat, through every ſhame, for every 
For vile contaminating traſh ; tbrow up | 
Pur hope in heaven, our dignity with man ? 
And deify the dirt matur'd to gold? 
Lrrtitier, averice; the two demons theſe, _ 
2 $7) 3 ä 


Which goad through every ſlough our human herd, 

Hard travell'd from the cradle to the grave. 

How . the wretches ſtoop! How ſteep they 
imb | 

Theſe demons burn mankind ; but.moſt poſſeſs. 

Lorenzo's boſom, and turn out the fies. 

Is it in time to hide eternity 11 
And why not in an atom on the ſhore ü 
To cover ocean? or a mote, the ſun? oy" 
Glory and »vealth have they this blinding power i 
What if to them I prove Lorenzo blind? | 
Would it ſurpriſe thee? Be thou then ſurpri d 
Thou neither know'ſt : their nature —— mea 

Mark well, as foreign as theſe ſubjed?; ſeem, 
What cloſe connection ties them to my theme. 
Firſt, what is true ambition? The purſuit  _T] 
Of glory, nothing 4% than man can ſhare, | 
Were they as vain as gaudy-minded man, 

As flatulent with fumes of ſelf-applauſe, 
Their arts and conqueſts animals might boaſt, 
And claim their laurel crowns as well as we; 
But not celeſtial. Here we ſtand alone; 


* 


As in our form diſtin, pre-eminent ; 


If prone in thought, our ſtature is our ſhame: 
And man ſhould bluſh, his forehead meets the ſkies, 
The wvi/ible and preſent are for brutes, | 
A ſlender portion: and a narrow bound! 


| Theſe reaſon, with an energy divine, 


O'erleaps; and claims the future and unſeen : 
The vaſt unſeen ! the ſuture fathomleſs !. 25 
When the great ſoul buoys up to this high point} 
Leaving groſs nature's ſediments below, bs "FF 
Then, and then only, Adam's offspring quits, 
The ſage and hero of the fields and woods, 
Aſſerts his rank, and riſes into man. 
This is ambition: this is buman fire. . 
Can parts or place (two bold pretenders!) make 
Lorenzo great, and pluck him from the throng } ' 
Genius and art, ambition's boaſted wings, 
Our boaſt but ill deſerve. A feeble aid! 
Dedalian enginery ! If theſe alone = 
Aſſiſt our flight, fame's flight is glory's fall. 
Heart merit wanting, mount we ne'er ſo high, 
Our height is but the gibbet of our name. 
A celebrated wretch, when [ bebold; 
When I behold a genius bright and baſe, - 
Of towering talents, and terreſtrial aims; 
Methinks | ſee, as thrown from her bigh ſphere, 
The glorious fragments of a ſoul immortal, 
With rubbiſh mix'd, and glittering in the duſty, 
Struck at the ſplendid, melancholy fight, | _ 
At once compaſſion ſoft, and envy riſe— — _ 
But wherefore envy ? Talents angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are ſhining inſtruments. 
In falſe ambition's hand, to finiſh faults 
Illuſtrious, and give infamy renown. 
Great ill is an atchievment of great porvers. 
Plain ſenſe but rarely leads us far aſtray. 
Reaſon the means, affetFions cauſe our end; 
Means have not merit, if our end amiſs; - - 
If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in vain; 
What is a Pelham's head, to Pelham's heart? 
Hearts are proprietors, of all applauſe. .. (wiſe 
Right ends, and means, make wiſdom: Worldly+ 
Is but 4a//-wittgd, at its higheſt praiſee. 
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Let genius then deſpair to make thee great; 

or flatter fation: What is ſtation high? 
TTis a proud mendicant; it boaſts, and begs; 
It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 
And oft the throng denies its charity. 
Monarchs and miniſters are awful names; 
Whoever wear them, challenge onr devoir. 
Religion, public order, both exact | 
— homage, and a ſupple knee, 

5 


beings pompoufly ſet up, to ſerve 
The meaneſt ſlave; all more is merit's due, 


Hie favred and inviolable right 


Nor ever paid the nr, but the man. 

Our hearts ne' er bow but to ſuperior worth ; 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. 

Fools, indeed, drop the vn in their account, 
And vote the mantle into majeſty. 

Let the forall ſavage boaſt his ſilver fur; 

His royal robe unborrow'd, and unbought, 
His exon, deſcending fairly from his fires. 
Shall man be proud to wear bis livery, 

And ſouls in ermin ſcorn a foul without? 
Can place or leſſen us, or aggrandize ? 
Pygrnies are pygmies ſtill, though ep on Alps; 
And pyramids are pyramids in va 


Each man makes his own ſtature, builds himſelf : 


Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids - 
Her monuments ſhall laſt, when Egypt's fall. 
Of theſe ſure truths doſt thou demand the cauſe ? 


The caufe is lodg'd in immortality. 


Hear, and aſfent. Thy boſom burns for power; 


What ſtation charms thee ? FI] inſtall thee there; 


 *Tis thine: And art thou greater than before ? 


Then thou before waſt ſomething leſs than man. 
Has thy new poſt betray'd thee into pride? 
"That treacherous pride betrays the dignity ; 
That pride defames humanity, and calls 
The being mean, which flap or fringe can raiſe. 
That pride, like hooded hawks, in darknefs ſoars, 
From blindnefs bold, and towering to the ſkies, 
*Tis born of gnorance, which knows not man; 
An angel's fecond ; nor his ſecond, long. 
A Nero quitting his imperial throne, | 
And courting glory from the tinkling ſtring, 
But faintly ſhadows an immortal foul, 
With empire's ſelf, to pride, or rapture, fir'd. 
If nobler motives miniſter no cure, 
Bv*n vanity forbids thee to be vain. 

High worth is elevated place: Tis more; 
It makes the poſt ſtand candidate for thee; 


Makes more than monarchs, makes an honeſt man 5 


Though no exchequer it commands, tis wealth; 

And though it wears no ribband, tis renown ; 

Renown, that would not quit thee, though diſ- 

. grac'd, 

Nor leave thee pendant on a maſter's ſmile. 

Other ambition nature interdicts; | 

Nature proclaims it moſt abſurd in man, 

By pointing at his origin, and end; | 

Milk, and a ſwathe, at fir, his whole demand; 

His whole domain, at laft, a turf, or ſtone; 

To whom, Bbetzveen, a world may ſeem too ſmall. 
Souls truly great dart forward on the wing 

Of jan ambition, to the grand reſult, 

The curtains fall ; there, bee the buſkin'd chief 


| 
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Unſhod behind this momentary ſcene; 

Reduc'd to his own ſtature, low of high, 

As vice or virtue, ſinks him, or fublimes; 

And laugh at this fantaſtic mammery, 

This antic: prelude of groteſque events, 

Where dwarfs are often ſtilted, and betray 

A littleneſs of ſoul by worlds o'er-run, | 

And nations laid in blood. Dread ſacrifice 

To Chriſtian pride! which had with horror ſhock d 

The darkeſt pagans offer'd to their gods. : 
O thou e Chriſtian enemy to peace; 

Again in arms? Again provoking fate? 

That prince, and that alone, is truly great, 

Who draws the ſword reluctant, gladly ſheathes; 

On empire builds what empire far outweighs, 

| And makes his throne a ſeaffold to the ſkies. 
Why thir fo rare? Becauſe ſorgot of all 

The day of death; that venerable day, I nounce 

On all our days, abfolve them, or condemn. 

Lorenzo, never ſhut thy thought againſt it; 

Be levees ne er fo full, afford it room, 

And give it audience in the cabinet. 

That friend conſulted, flatteries apart, 

Will tell the fair, if thou art great, or mean. 
To doat on aught may leave us, or be left, 

Is that ambition? Then let flames deſcend, 


| Point to the centre their inverted ſpires, 


And Jearn humiliation from a ſoul, 

Which boaſts her lineage from celeſtial fire. 

Yet theſe are they the world pronounces wiſe ; 
The world which caneels nature's right and wrong, 
And caſts zexo wiſdom : ev'n the grave man lends 
His ſolemn face, to countenance the coin, | 
Wiſdom for parts is madneſs for the whole. 

This ſtamps the paradox, and gives us leave 

To call the wiſeſt weak, the richeſt poor, 

The moſt ambitious, unambitious, mean; 

In triumph, mean; and abje&, on a throne, 
Nothing can make it leſs than mad in man, 

To put forth all his ardour, all his art, 

And give his ſoul her full unbounded flight, 

But reaching bim, who gave her wings to fly, 
When blind ambition quite miſtakes her road, 
And downwards pores, for that which ſhines above, 
Subſtantial happineſs, and true renown ; 

Fhen, like an idiot, gazing on the brook, 

We leap at ſtars, and faſten in the mud; 

At glory graſp, and fink in infamy. 

Ambition / powerful ſource of good and ill! 
Thy ſtrength in man, like length of wing in birds, 
When diſengag'd from earth, with greater eaſe, 
And ſwifter flight tranſports us to the ſkies; 

By toys entangled, or in guilt bemir'd, 


lt turns a curſe; it is our chain, and ſcourge, 


In this dark dungeon, where confin'd we lie. 
Cloſe-grated by the ſordid bars of /znſe; 
All proſpect of eternity ſhut out; 
And, but for execution, ne' er ſet free. 

With error in ambition juſtly charg'd, 
Find we Lorenzo wiſer in his wealth ? 
What if thy rental I reform? and draw 
An inventory rev to ſet thee right? 
Where thy true treaſure ? Gold ſays, © Not in me.“ 
And, © Not in me,” the diamond, Gold. is poor; 


Which fits as judge; that day, which ſhall pro. 
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India's inſolvent ; ſeek it in thyſelf, _ 
Seek in thy naked ſelf, and find it there; 
In being ſo deſcended, form'd, endow'd ; . 
Sky- born, ſky-guided, ſky-returning race! 


Erect, immortal, rational, divine 


In ſenſes, which inherit earth, and heavens; 

Enjoy the various riches nature yields; 

Far nobler! give the riches they enjoy; 

Give taſte to fruits; and harmony to groves; _, 

Their radiant beams to gold, and gold's bright 
fire: | 

Take in, at once, the landſcape of the wor 

At a ſmall inlet which a grain might cloſe, 

And half create the wondrous world they ſee. 

Our ſenſes, as our reaſon, are divine. 

But for the magic organ's powerful charm, 

Earth were a-rude, uncolour'd. chaos, ſtill. 

_ Ohjefts are but th* occaſion; ours th' exploit ; 

Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 

Which nature's admirable picture draws; 

And beautifies.creation's ample dome. 

Like Milton's Eve, when gazing on the lake 

Man makes the matchleſs image man admires. | - 

Say, then, ſhall man, his thoughts all ſent ab 

Superior wonders in bimſelf forgot, 

His admiration waſte on objects round, 

When heaven makes him the ſoul of all he ſees ? 

Abſurd ! not rare ſo. great, fo mean is man. 

What wealth in ſegſes ſuch as.theſe! What wealth 

In fancy, fir'd.to form a fairer ſcene 

Than /ex/e ſurveys ! In memory's firm record, 

Which, ſhould it periſh, could this world recal 

From the dark ſhadows of o erwwhelmi- ! 

In colours freſh, originally bright, | 

Preſerve its portrait, and report its fate 

What wealth in intellect, that ſovereign power! 

Which ſenſe and fancy ſummons to the bar; 

Interrogates, approves, or reprehends; 

And from the maſs thoſe underlinge import, 

From their materials ſifted, and refin'd, 

And in truth's balance accurately weigh'd, 

Forms art, and ſcience, government, and law ; 


The ſolid bafis, and the beauteous frame, 


The vitals, and the grace of civil life! _ 
And manners (ſad exception!) ſet aſide, 
Strikes out, with maſter hand, a copy fair 
Of bis idea, whoſe indulgent thought 
Long, long, ere chaos teem'd, plann'd bumas bliſs. 
What vcalthin ſouls that ſoar, dive, range around, 
Diſdaining limit, or from place, or time; 
And hear at once, in thought extenſive, hear 
Th' Almighty fiat, and the trumpet i ſqund / 
Bold, on creation's outſide walk, and view 
What was, and is, and more than e er ſhall be; 
Commanding, with omnipotence of thought, 
Creations new in fancy's field to riſe! 
Souls that can graſp whate'er th' Almighty made, 
And wander wild through things impoſlible : 
What wealtb, in faculties of endleſs growth, 
In quenchleſs ęaſſian violent to crave, 
In liberty to chooſe, in power to reach, 
And in duration: (how thy riches riſe!) 
Duracion to perpetuate—boundleſs bliſs ! 
Aſk you what power reſides in feeble man 
That bliſs to gain? Is virtue's, then, unknown? 


{ Above our native temper's common ſtream, 
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93 
Virtue, our preſent peace, -our future prize. - - 
Man's unprecarious, natural eſtate, _ 
Improveable at will, in virtue lie K 
Its tenure ſure; its income is dix ine. 
High-built abundance, heap on heap, for what? 
To breed new wants, and ar us the more; 
Then make a richer ſcramble for the throng? _. 
Soon as this feeble pulſe, which leaps ſo long 
Almoſt by miracle, is tir d with pla r 
Like rubbiſh from diſplodding engines thrown, 
Our mare e tr Fail Na 121 
Fly diverſe ; fly to foreigners, to ſo es 
New.coaters hs 
(How juſtly !) for dependence on their ſtay. _ 
Wide ſcatter, firſt, our playthings; then our dul. 


Doſt court abundance for the ſake of peace? 
Learn, and lament thy ſ{clf-defeatcd me3....: 
Riches enable to be richer ſtill; 
And, richer fill, what mortal can reſiſt? 


Thus wealth (a cruel taſk-maſter!) enjoins  _ 
New toils, ſucceeding toils, an endleſs train! _- 
And murders peace, which taught it firſt to ſhine} 
The poor are half as wretched as the rich; 
Whoſe proud and painful privilege it is, 

At once, to bear a double load of woe; 

To feel the ſtings of exvy, and of wart, | 
Outrageous want! both Indies cannot cure. 

A competence is vital to content. 
Much wealth is corpulence, if not diſeaſe : 2 
Sick, or encumber'd, is our happineſu. =. 
A competence is all we can. enjoys POLY 
O be content, where heaven can give no mare! 
More, like 2. flaſh of water from a lock 
Quickens our ſpirits movement for an hour ; : 
But ſoon. its force ia ſpent, nor rife our joys. 
Hence diſappointment lurks in every Fr: . 
As bees in flowers; and ſtings us with ſu 

The rich man, who denies it, proudly feignas - 
Nor knows the wiſe are privy to the lie. 
Much 2 ſhows Note little mortals Jnozp ; 
Much wealth, how little worldlings can exjoy.s 
At beft, it babies us. with endleſs toys, | 
And keeps us children till we drop to duſt. 

As monkeys at a mirror ſtand. amaz'd, 
They fail to find what they ſo plainly ſee ; 

Thus men, in ſhining riches, ſee the face 

Of happineſs, nor know. it is a ſhade; _ | 
But gaze, and touch, and peep, and peep again, 
And with, and wonder it is abſent Anl.“ 3 
Ho ſew can reſcue opulence from want! 
Who, lives to nature, rarely can be poor; 6 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 


Poor is the man in debt; the man of gold, 


In debt to fortune, trembles at her power. 
The man of reaſon ſmiles at her, and death. 
O what a patrimony this! A being es 
Of ſuch inherent ſtrength and maj 


: 
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Not worlds poſſeſt can raiſe it * deſtroy d 
Can't injure: which holds on its gloriqus courſe, 
When thine, O nature: ends; too to mourn 
Creation's obſequies. What treaſure, this. _ 

The Manarcb is a beggar to the . 
Immortal Ages paſt, yet nothing gone! 
Morn without eve] a race without a goal! 


$4 | TRE WORKS OF YOUNG: 


Unſhorten'd by progreſſion infinite ! 
Futurity for ever future! Life 
Beginning ſtill where computation ends! 
"Tis. the deſcription of a Deity. 
"Tis the deſcription of the mj : 
The meaneſt flave dares then Lorenzo ſcorn ? 
The meaneſt ſlave thy ſovereign glory ſhares. 
Proud youth ! faſtidious of the lower world! 
Man's /awfut pride includes humility ; 
Stoops to the loweſt; is too great to find 
Inferiors; all immortal ! brothers all ! 
Proprietors eternal of thy love, 
Immortal! What can ftrike the ſenſc ſo ſtrong, 
As this the ſeul ? It thunders to the thought; 
Reaſon amazes; gratitude o erwhelms; 
No more-we flumber on the brink of fate; 
Rous'd at the found, th' exulting ſoul aſcends, 
And breathes her native air; an air that feeds 
Ambitions high, and fans ethereal fires ; 
Quick kindles all that is divine within us; 
Nor leaves one loitering thought beneath the ſtars. 
+ Has not Lorenzo's boſom caught the flame ? 
Zumortal ! Were but one immortal, how 43 
Would others envy ! How would thrones adore ! 
Becauſe tis common, is the bleſſing loſt ? 
How this ties up the bounteous hand of heaven ! 
O vain, vain, vain, all elſe ! Eternity / | 
A glorious and a needful refuge, that 
From vile impriſonment, in abject view. 
"Tis immortality, tis that alone, 
Amid life's pains, abaſement, emptineſs, 
The ſoul can comfort, ele vate, and fill. 5 
That only; and that amply this performs; 
Lifts'us above life's pains, her joys above; 
Their terror thoſe, and theſe their luſtre loſe ; 
Eternity depending covers all; 5 
Eternity depending all atchieves ; 
Sets earth at diſtance; caſts her into ſhades ; 
Blends her diſtinctions; abrogates her powers; 
The low, the lofty, joyous, and ſevere, 
Fortune's dread frowns, and faſcinating ſmiles, 
Make one promiſcuous and neglected heap, 
The man beneath; if I may call him man, 
Whom immortality”: full force inſpires. 
Nothing terreſtrial touches his high thought; 
Suns ſhine unſeen, and thunders roll unheard, 
By minds quite conſcious of their high deſcent, 
Their preſent province, and their future prize ; 
Diyznely darting upward every wiſh, 
Warm on the wing, in glorious ah loſt ! 


Doubt you this truth? Why labours your belief? 


If earth's whole orb by ſome due diſtanc'd' eye 

Were ſeen at once, her towering Alps would ſink, 

And levell'd Atlas leave an even ſphere. 

Thus earth, and all that earthly minds admire, 

Is ſwallow d in eternity : vaſt round. 

To that ſtupendous view when ſouls awake, 

So large of late, ſo mountainous to man, 

Time's toys ſubſide; and equal all below. 
Enthufiaſtic this? Then all are weak, 

But rank enthuſtaſts. To this godlike height 

Some ſouls have ſoar'd; or martyrs ne'er had bled, 

And all jay do, what has by by man been done. 

Who beaten by theſe fublunary ſtorms, 

Boundleſs, interminable joye can weigh, 
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Unraptur'd, unexalted, uninflam'd ? fs 
What flave unbleft, who from to-morrow's daw! 
Expects an empire ? He forgets his chain, 
And thron'd in thought, his ab/zxt ſceptre waves. 
And what a ſceptre waits us! what a throne ! 
Her own immenſe appointments to compute, 
Or comprehend her high prerogatives, 
In this her dark minority, how toils, 
How vainly pants, the human ſoul divine ! 
Too great the bounty ſeems for earthly joy ; 
What heart but #rembles at {6 ſtrange a bliſs ? 
In ſpite of all the truths the muſe has ſung, 
Ne'er to be priz'd enough ! enough revolv'd ! 
Are there who wrap the world ſo cloſe about them; 
They ſee no farther than the clouds; and dance 
On heedleſs vanity's fantaſtic toe, 


| Till tumbling at a ſtraw in their career, [ſong? 
Headlong they plunge, where end both dance and 
Are there, Lorenzo? ls it poſſible ? 4 


Are there on earth (let me not call them men) 
Who lodge a ſoul immortal in their breaſts; 
Unconſcious as the mountain of its ore; 
Or rock of its iueſtimable gem? : 
When rocks ſhall melt, and mountains vaniſh, tb-/: 
Shall know their treaſure ; treaſure then no more. 
Are there (till more amazing !) who reſiſt 
The riſing thought? who ſmother in its birth 
The glorious truth? who ſtruggle to be brutes ? 
Who'through this boſom-barrier burſt their way, 
And with revers'd ambition ſtrive to ſink ? 
Who labour downwards through th' oppoſing 


powers 
Of inſtinct, reaſon, and the world againſt them, 
To diſmal hopes, and ſhelter in the ſhock 

Of endleſs night; darker than the grave's ? 
Who fight the proofs of immortality ? 

With horrid zeal, and execrable arts, 
Work all their engines, level their black fires, 
To blot from man this attribute divine, 

(Than vital blood far dearer to the wiſe) 
Blaſphemers, and rank atheiſts to themſelves ? 

To contradict them, ſee all nature riſe ! 

What object, what event, the moon beneath 

But argues or endears an after-fcene? 

To reaſon proves, or weds it to dere? 

All things proclaim it needful ; ſome advance 
One precious ſtep beyond, and prove it ure. 

A thouſand arguments ſwarm round my pen, 
From heaven, and earth, and man. Indulge a few 
By nature, as her common habit worn; 
So preſſing Providence a truth to teach, 

Which truth untaught, all other truths were vain. 
Thou, whoſe all-providential eye ſurveys, 
Whoſe hand directs, whofe ſpirit filts and warms 
Creation, and holds empire far beyond! 
Eternity's inhabitant auguſt! 5 

Of two eternities amazing Lordi! 

One paſt, ere man's or angel's had begun; 

Aid; while I reſcue from the foe's aſſault 

Thy glorious immortality in »an - 

A theme for ever, and for all, of weight, 

Of moment infinite: bur reliſh'd moſt 

By thoſe who love thee moſt, who moſt adore, 
Nature, thy daughter, ever-changing birth 


| Of thee the Great 7mmatabic, to man 
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aks wiſdom ; is his oracle fupreme ; ; 
And he who moſt conſults her, is moſt 
Lorenzo, to his heavenly Delphos haſte ; 
And come back all-immortal, all-divine : 
Look nature through, ti, revolution all; 
All change, no death. Day follows night; and 
night 
The 3 — day; ſtars riſe, and ſet, and riſe; 
Earth takes th' example. See, the ſummer | gay, 
With her green chaplet, and ambeofial flowers, 
Droops into pallid autumn : Winter gray, 
Horrid with froſt, and turbulent with ſtorm, 
Blows autumn and his golden fruits away : 
Then melts into the ſpring : Softſpring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the ſouth 
Recalls the fir. All, ta re-flourith, fades; 
As in a wheel all ſinks, to re-aſceud. 
Emblems of man, who paſſes, not expires. 
With this minute diſtinction, emblems juſt, 
Nature revolves, but man advances ; both 
Eternal, that a circle, this a line. 
That gravitates, this ſoars. Th' aſpiring ſoul, 
Ardent and tremulous, like flame, aſcends, 
Zeal and bumility her wings, to heaven. 
The world of matter, with its various forms, 
All dies into new life. Life born from death 
Rolls the vaſt maſs, and ſhall for ever roll. 
No ſingle atom once in being, loſt, . 
With change of counſel chargeſt the Moſt High. 
What hence infers Lorenzo? Can it be! 
Master immortal? And ſhall fir die? 
Above the nobler, ſhall leſs noble riſe ? 
Shall man alone, for whom all elſe revives, 
No reſurrection know? Shall mas alone, 
Imperial may* be ſown in barren ground, 
Leſs privileg'd.than grain on which he feeds? 
Is man, in whom alone is power to prize 
The bliſs of being, or with previous pain 
Deplore its period by the ſpleen of fate, 
Severely doom'd death's ſingle unredeem'd ? 


If nature's revolution ſpeaks aloud, 


In her gragation, hear her Jouder Nill. 
Look nature through, tis neat gradation all. 


By what minute degrees her ſcale aſcends ! 


Each middle nature join'd at cach extreme, 

To that above it join'd, to that beneath. 
Parts into parts reciprocally ſhot, 

Abhor divorce ; what love of union reigns ! 
Here dormant matter waits a call to life; 
Half-life, half-death, join there; here life and ſenſe; 
There ſenſe from reaſon ſteals a glimmering ray ; 
Reaſon ſhines out in man. But how preſerv'd 
The chain pobroken upward, ta the realms 

Of incorporeal life ? thoſe realms of bliſs, 

Where death hath no dominion ? Grant a make 
Half-mortal, half-immortal ; earthly part, 

And part ethereal; grant the ſoul of man 
Eternal; ar in man the ſeries ends, 

Wide yawns the gap ; connection is no more; 


Check d reaſon halts; her next ſtep wants ſupport; 


Striving to climb, ſhe tumbles from her ſcheme; 
A ſcheme analogy pronounc'd ſo true; 
Analogy, man's ſureſt guide below. 
Thus far, all nature calls on thy belief, 
And will Lorenzo, careleſs of the call, 
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Falſe atteſtation on all nature charge, | 

Rather than violate his league with death? 7 
Renounce his reaſon, rather than renounce . - 
The duſt belov'd, and run the oh of heaven? 


O what indignity to deathleſs 
What treaſon to the majeſty of mann 
Of man immortal / Here the lofty ſtyle : ur 


If ſo decreed, th' Almighty will be done. 

Let earth diſolve, yon ponderous orbs 

« And grind us into duſt. The ſ is ſafe; 

The man emerges; mounts above the wreck, 

« As towering flame from nature's Ve Pires; 7 

« O'er devaſtation, as a gainer, ſmiles; 

« His charter, his yok le rights, i ” 

Well pleas'd to learn from thunder's impotence 

* Death's pointleſs darts, and hell's deleted 
« ſtorms.” 

But theſe chimeras touch not thee, Lorenzo! 
The glories of the world thy ſevenfold aud. a 
Other ambition than of crowns in air, 
And ſuperlunary felicities, _ 
Thy boſoſfl warm. Fll cool it it, if l can; 


And turn thoſe glories that inchant againſt thee, 


What ties thee to i, life, proclaims the next. 

If wiſe, the cauſe that wounds, thee is thy cure. 
Come, my ambitious / let us mount together 

(To mount, Lorenzo, never can refuſe) ; 

And from the clouds, where pride delights to dwell, 

Look down on earth.—What ſeeſt thou? Won- 

drous things! _ 

Terreſtrial wonders, that eclipſe the ſkies, 

What lengths of labour'd lands! what loaded * 1 

Loaded by man for pleaſure, wealth, or war! 

Seas, winds, and planets, into ſer vice brought, 

His art acknowledge, and promote his end. 

Nor can th' ete rocks his will withſtand; . 

What levell'd mountains! and, what lifted what 

O'er vales and mountains ſumptuous cities ſwell, 

And gild our landſcape with their glittering ſpires; - 

Some mid the wondering waves majeſtic riſe; _. 


And Neptune holds a mirror to their charms., _, 


Far greater ſtill! (what cannot mortal might 2 
See, wide dominions raviſh'd from the deep! 125 
The narrow'd deep with indignation foam. 
Or ſouthward turn; to delicate and grand, N 
The finer arts there ripen in the ſun. 
How the tall temples, as to meet their gods, 
Aſcend the ſkies : the proud triumphal arch 
Shows us half heaven beneath its ample bend. 
Hid 2 mid air, Bere ſtreams are taught te 
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flow 
Whole rivers there, laid by in bafons, leep. 
Here, plains turn oceans; there, vaſt oceans js - "hp 
n kingdoms channell'd deep from ſhore te 
ore; 
And chang'd creation takes his face from man. 


Beats thy brave breaſt for formidable ſcenes, 
| Where fame and empire wait upon the ſword 7 
Sce fields in blood ; here navel thunders riſe ; 


Britannia's,vaice ! "that awes the world to peace, 
How yon enormous mole projecting breaks 

The mid - ſea, furious waves! Their roar am 

Out ſpeaks the Deity, and ſays, O main! 

** Thus far, nor farther ; new reſtraints obey.” fas 
Earth's dilembowell d! meaſur d are the Kies: 
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Stars are detected in their deep receſs! 

Creation widens! vanquiſh'd nature yields! 

Fer ſecrets are extorted ] art prevails! ! 

What monument of genius, ſpirit, power! 

And now, Lorenzo! raptur d at this ſcene, 
Whoſe glories render heaven ſuperfluous ! ſay, 
Whoſe footſteps theſe ?—7nmortal: have been here. 
Could leſs than fouls immortal this have done? 
Seth's cover'd o'er with proofs of fouls immortal; 


And proofs of immortality forgot. 
Fo fitter thy grand-foible, I confeſs 


Theſe are anbition's works: and theſe are great: 
But hi, the leaſt immortal ſouls can do; 


Tranſcend them all but what can theſe tranfcend? 


'Doft aſk me what?—one ſigh for the dr gf. 
What then for infidets ? A deeper ſigh. 

Tis moral grandeur makes the mighty man 

| How fit they, who think ought great b 
All our ambitions death defeats, but one; 
All that it crowns. Here ceafe we : but ere long, 
More powers, prof ſhall take the field againſt 

thee, 2 wt {| 

S:ronger than death, and ſmiling at the tomb. 


NIGHT VII. 
BEING THE SECOND PART OP _ 
THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED. 
© Containing the Nature, Proof, and Importance of 
8 Immortality. ra] 
kA. 

As we are at war with the power, it were well if 
ve were at war with the manners of France. A 
land of levity is a land of guilt. A ſerious mind is 
the native foil of every virtue; and the ſingle cha- 
raQter that does true honour to mankind. The 
fouPs immortality has been the favoyrite theme with 
the ſerious of all ages. Nor is it ſtrange; it is a 
ſubje@ by far the moſt intereſting and important 
t can enter the mind of man. Of higheſt mo- 

nt this ſubject always war, and always / be. 
Yet this its higheſt moment ſeems to admit of in- 
creaſe at this day; a fort of occafional importance is 
ſuperadded to the natural "_ of it; if that 
opinion which is advanced in the preface to the 
preceding Night, be juſt. It is there ſuppoſed, 
that all our i»fidels, whatever ſcheme, for argu- 
_ ment's ſake, and to keep themſelves in counte- 
©nance, they patronize, are betrayed into their de- 
plorable error, by ſome doubts of their immortality, 
at the bottom. And the more I confider this 
int, the more I am perſuaded of the truth of 
that opinion. Though the diſtruſt of a futurity is 
a ſtrange error; yet it is an error into which bad 
men may naturally be diſtreſſed. For it is impoſ- 
ſible to bid defiance to final ruin, without ſome re- 
fuge in imagination, ſome preſumption of eſcape. 
And what preſumption is there? There are but 
two in nature; but two, within the compaſs of 
human thought. And theſe are—That either God 
will not, or can not puniſh, Confidering the di- 
vine attributes, the f is too groſs to be digeſted 
by our ſtrongeſt wiſhes. And ſince omnipotence is 
as much a divine attribute as Holineſi, that God can- 
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not puniſh, is as abſurd a ſuppoſition, as the former, 
God certainly can puniſh as long as wicked men 
exiſt, In non-exiſtence, therefore, is their only re. 
fuge; and, conſequently, non-exiftence is their 
ſtrongeſt wiſh. And ſtrong wiſhes have a ſtrange 
| influence on our opinions; they hias the judgment 
in a manner, almoſt, incredible. And fince on this 
member of their alternative, there are ſome very 
ſmall appearances in their favour, and none at all on 
the other, they catch at this reed, they lay hold on 
this chimera, to ſave themſelves from the ſhock 
and horror of an immetiate and abſolute defpair. 

On reviewing my ſubject, by the lighe which 
tb argument, and others of like tendency, threw 
upon it, I was more inclined than ever to purſue 
it, as it appeared to me to ſtrike directly at the 
main root of 41l our infidelity. In the following 
Pages it is, accordingly, purſued at large; and 
ſome arguments for immortality, new at leaſt to 
me, are ventured on in them. There alſo the wri- 
ter has made an attempt to ſet the groſs abſurdi - 
ties and horrors of annibilation in a fuller and more 


affecting view, than is (I think) to be met with 


elſewhere,” | | x 

The gentlemen; for whoſe ſake this attempt was 
chiefly made, profeſs great admiration for the wiſ- 
dom of heathen antiquity : what pity it is they 


are not ſincere! If they were ſincere, how would 


it mortify them to conſider, with what contempe 
and abhorrence their notions would have been re- 
ceived by the whom they ſo much admire ! What 


degree of contempt and abhorrence would fall to 


their ſhare, may be conjectured by the following 
matter of ſact (in my opinion) extremely memo- 
rable. Of all their heathen worthies, Socrates (it 
is well known) was the moſt guarded, difpaſfion. 
ate, and compoſed : yet this great maſter of tem- 
per was angry; and angry at his laſt hour; and 
angry with His friend; and angry at for what de- 
ſerved acknowledgement ; angry for a right and 
tender inſtance of true friendſhip towards Bim. ls 
not this ſurpriſing ? What could be the cauſe ? 
The cauſe was for his honour; it was a truly no- 
ble, though, perhaps, a too punctilious, regard for 
immortality : for his friend afcing him, with ſuch 


an affectionate concern as became a friend, Where 
he ſhould depoſite his remains?“ it was reſented 
by Socrates, as implying a diſhonourable ſuppoſi- 
tion, that he could be ſo mean, as to have a regard 
for any thing, even in himſelf, that was not in- 
mortal. 85 | 

This fact well conſidered would make our infi- 
dels withdraw their admiration from Socrates ; or 
make them endeavour, by their imitation of this 
illuſtrious example, to ſhare his glory: and, con- 
ſequently, it would incline them to peruſe the fol- 
lowing pages with candour and impartiality : 
which is all I deſire; and that, for tbeir ſakes: for 
I am perſuaded, that an unprejudiced infidel muſt, 
necelfarily; receive fome advantageous impreſſions 
from them. 7 

Fuly 7. 1744. 
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In the fixth Night arguments were drawn, from 


* 
Rr 8 


Nature; in proof of tas way 4 2" bere, others are 
drawn from Man: — ſcontent, Ver. 29.5 
from his Paſſions. and Powers, 64; from the gra- 
dual growth of Neaſan, 81; from his fear of | 
Death; 86, from the nature of Hope, 104, and | 
of Vintue, 159, &c. i from Knowledge and Love, 
as being the moſt eſſential properties of the ſoul, | 


253; ſrom the Or der of iCreation, 290, &c. from 


the nature of Ambition, 337, &c. Avarice, 460; 
Pleaſure) 4771 a digreſſion on the grandeur of 
the Paſſcans, 3 21. Immortality alone renders our 
preſent ſtate intelligible, 545% An abjection 
from the Stoics diſbelief of immortality: anſwer- 
ed, 585%. Endleſs queſtions unn eſolvable, but on 
ſuppoſition of our immer, 606. The natu- 
al, moſt melancholy; and pathetic complaint of 
a worthy man, under the perſuaſion of no ſutu- 


rity, 653, &c. The-groſs-abfurdities and hor- 


rors of annihilation home on Lorenzo, 
$42, &c. The ſoul's vaſt! importance, go, &c. 
from whence it ariſes, 1028. The Dificulty of 
being an inſidel, 1131, the Iaſarry, 1148, the 
Cauſe, 41183. and / the Character, 1203, of an in. 
fidel ſtate. What true free-thinking is, 1217. 
The neteſſary puniſhment of the falſe; 1241. 


Man's ruin is from bim ſalf, 1303. An-infidet | 


accuſes himſelf of guilt, aud bpocriſy and that | 
of the worſt ſort, 1319. His obligation to 
Cbriſtianc, 1337 What, danger he incurs by 
Virtue, 1345. Vice recommended to him, 1364. 
His high pretences to Yirtue and Benevolence, ex- 
ploded, 1373. The concluſion, on the nature 
of Faith, 1427. Reaſon, 1439 ; and Hope, 1443 7] 
with an apology for this an a | 

T6 

Haven gives the Wr but neglected; oat 

What day, what hour, but knocks at human wang | 

To wake the ſoul to ſenſe of future-ſcenes ? 

Deaths ſtand, like Mercuries, in every way, 

And kindly point us to our journeys nc. 

Pope, who couldſt make immortals! art thou dead? | 

give thee joy: nor will I take, my leave;.. 

So ſoon to: follow. Man but dives in death; 

Dives from the ſun, in fairer day to riſc ;- 

The grave, his ſubterranean road to bliſs. 

Yes, infinite indulgence plann'd it ſo; 

Through various parts our. glorious tory runs; 

Time gives the preface, endleſs age unrolls . 

The volume (ne er uproll'd !) of human fate. 
This, earth and ſkies * already ha ve prociete'd. 
The world's a prophecy of worlds to come; 
And wha, what God fortels (who ſpeaks in binge, 

Still Jouder than in words} ſhall dare deny? 

If nature s arguments appear too weak, 
Turn a new leaf, and ftronger read in man. 
If man ſleeps on, untaught by what he /ces, _ 
Can he prove infidel to what he feels ? 

He, whoſe blind thought futurity denies, / . 
Unconſcious bears, Bellerophon ! like thee, 
His on indictment ; he condemns himſelf; 
Who reads his:boſom, reads immortal life; 
r, nature, there, impoſing on her ſons, 
Has written Homes; ; man was made a lie. 
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57 
Wh aiſcontent for ever harbour d there? 7 an 
Incurable conſumption of Sur pea e 
Reſolve me, Why the-cottaget and ing, IP 1 e 
He whom ſea. ſe ver id reaims obey, and he 3 
Who ſteals his wheledomibion from the waſte,” ” 4 
| Repelting winter blaſts with mud and ſtraw, 


#4 


| Dilquieted'alike, draw ſigh for [ig, 7 * 
im fate ſo diſtantz In complaint ſo hear?) 
bs it, that things tirreftridl- can*t content * N 1 
Deep in rich paſture, with thy flocks con 12 
Not ſo; but to their maſter is den ye A, 
To ſhare their ſweet res Man. ill at cite 149, 


In this, not bis:ovan place, this fapeigit field; | 


f Where nature fodders hit with other food 1 0 
Than was ordain'd hiscravings to ſuſſice, wo 
Poor in abundance, famiſh*d at a feaſt, © nh 
Sighs on for ſomething bre, When n en 8 of 


is heaven then kinder. to hy flocks tha thee? © 
Not ſo; thy paſture ticher bur remote & . 
In part, emate ; for th remoter parkt 
Man bleats from infliris, though perhipn bi 
By /znſe, his -reaſon' fleeps; nor dreams the eauſe- 
The cauſe how obvious when his reafar' witkes! © 
His grief is but his grandeur in dilguile?” 6 Hör 
And diſcontent is immortality, / EEC » 89, I 

Shall ſons ofether,/ſlrall-the' blood of heaven 
Set up their hopes on earthy und ſtable Bere: | 
Wich brutal acquieſeente inthe mite | 29799 4 
Lorenzo: no! they hall he hohly paid: 
The glorious foreighers, diſttti ds ſhall g 
Qn thrones; and: thou congratulate the figh ? 
Man's miſery declares him born for blifſs; 60 
His anxious heart aſſerts the truth 1 ling, 2 ö 
And gives the /ceptic in his hend the tk. 1 

Out beads, our hearts,” our . our 


S740 peter, gt 11 net e704 ul 
| Speak the ſame daes l. us to the Kies; 11 
Unripen'd theſe in this inelement clime, 4 
' Scarce riſc above comediuteand miſtake 7 * FE 
And forthis land of trifles zhoſe too ſtrongg 
Tumultmous riſe, and tempeſt human life 2 0 


What prize on earth can pay us for the orm? = 
Meet objects for: our paſſions; heaven ordain d. 
Objects that challenge all their fire, and: leads 1 
No fault, but in defect: Bleſt Heaven way A 
A bounded. ardaur for unbounded blu!!! 


O for a bliſs unbounded { far beneat gn 
A foul immortal, is a mortal Joy- ak 
Nor are our powers to periſh ĩimmaturem 


But, after feeble effort here, beneath 62 . 
A brighter lun, and in a nobler ſoil, 19 
Tranſplanted from this ſublunary. bed, 1 2% lf 79 
Shall flouriſh fair, and put forth all — 
Reaſon progreſſi ve, inſtiuct is complete ©. >» 
Swift inet leaps; flow reaſon feebly: climbs. 
Brutes {yon their zenith reach; their little all 47 
Flows in at once; in ages they no more * 
Could knew, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 
Were mar to live coal with the fun, . -, 
The patriarch-pupil would be learning filly + /- 
Let, dying, leave his leſſon half unlearnt. + 
Men perifh in advance, as if the ſun | 
Should ſet ere noon; in eaffern oceans drown'd; 90 
It fir, wich dim, illi, frrivus to compare, 


* 


The ſun's s repidian \with the foul of man. #3 84041 a8 
G 


To man, why, ſep-dame nature. Fo ſevere ?. 
Why thrown aſide thy maſter- piece half-wrought, 
While meaner efforts thy laſt hand enjoy ? | 
Or, if abortively poor man muſt die, ol wa 
Nor reach, what reach he might, why die in dread? 
Why curſt with foreſight? Wile to miſerß? ? 
Why of his proud prerogative the pre?ꝛ 
Why leſs pre-eminent in rank, than pain? 100 
His immortality alone can tell; n 
Full ample fund to balance all amiſs, _ 
And turn the ſcale in favour of the juſt! _ 
4 52 immor 49 1 2 alone fa ſolve : | 
8 rkReit o enigma: 5 uman 1 Fd 
Of all the darkeſt, if at death 2 2 f 
Hape, eager hope, th' aſſaſſin of our joy, 
All pre/znt bleſſings treading under foot, aue 
Is ſcarce a milder tyrant than deſpair. 109 
With no paſt toils content, fill planning new, 
Hepe turns us o'er to death alone for caſe. 
Haſſeſſion, vrhy more taſteleſs than purſuit ? [4 
hy is a wiſh far dearer than a crown? . R 
That wiſh accompliſh'd, why, the grave of bliſs? 
Becauſe in the great future bury'd dees: 
Beyond our plans of empire, and renown, 
Lies all that man with ardour ſhould purſue; 
And he who made him, bent him to the right. 
Man's heart th' Almighty to the future ſets, 


By ſecret and inviolable ſprings; 120 


And makes his hope his ſublunary joy. 
Man's heart eats all things, and is bungery fill; 
More, more! the glutton cries: for ſomething 


So rages appetite, if man can't mount, * 2447 
He til deſcend. He ſtarves on the pee. 


Hence, the world's maſter, from ambition's ſpire, 
In Caprea plung' d; and div'd beneath the brute. 
In that rank ſty why 'wallow'd-empire's ſon 
Supreme? Becauſe he could no higher fly; 

His riet was ambition in deſpair. . 130 

Old Rome conſulted birds; Lorenzo ! thou, 

With more ſucceſs, the flight of bee ſurvey ; 

'Of reſtleſs hope, for ever on the wing. 
Higheperch'd o'er every thought that falcon ſits, 
To fly at all that riſes in her fight; 
And, never ſtooping, but to mount again 

Next moment, ſhe betrays her aim's miſtake, - 
And owns her quarry lodg'd beyond the grave. 

There ſhould it fail us (it muſt fail us there, 

If being fails) more mournful riddles riſe, 140 
And virtue vies with hope in myſtery. | 
Why virtue] Where its praiſe, its being, fled ? 
Virtue is true ſelf-intereſt purſued: 

What true ſ{clf-intereſt of quite- mortal man? 

To cloſe with all that makes him happy here. 

If vice (as ſometimes) is our friend on earth, 
Then vice is virtue; tis our ſovereign good. 


In ſelff applauſe is virtue's golden prize; 


No ſelf-applauſe attends it on hy ſcheme: [right. 
Whence ſelf-applauſe? From conſcience of the 
And what is right, but means of happineſs? 151 
No means of happineſs when virtue yields; 
That baſis failing, falls the building too, 
And lays in ruin every virtuous joy. 

The rigid guardian of a blameleſs heart, 
So long rever d, ſo long reputed wile, 


q 
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Is weak; with rank knight-errantries oer · run. 
Why beats thy boſom with illuſtrious dreams 

Of ſelf.expoſure, laudable, and great? 

Of gallant enterpriſe, and glorious death:? 166 
Die for thy country? Thou romantic fool ! + 
Seize, ſeize the plank thyſelf, and let her ſink: 
Thy country / what to thee ?-—The Godhead, what? 
(I GIO awe!) though he ſhould bid thee 


If, with thy blood, thy firal hope is ſpilt, 

Nor can Omnipotence reward the blow, ' 

Be deaf; preſerve thy being; diſobex. 
Nor is it diſubedience: „Lorenzo! 

Whate er th' Almighey's fabſequent command, 


, His firſt command is 45 — Man, love thyſelf.” 


In this alone, free-agents are not fre. 171 
Exiſtence is the baſis, bliſs the prizez  -—- 


If virtue coſts exiſtence, tis a crime; 1 
Bold violation of our law ſupreme, ; 


Black ſuicide ; though nations, which conſul 
Their gain, at thy expence, reſound applauſe. 
Since virtue s recompence is doubtful bere, 
If man dies wholly; well may we demand. -: 
Why is man ß to be good in vain? 
Why to be good in vain is man enjoin'd? 1380 
Why to be good in vain is man betray ds? 
Betray'd by traitors lodg'd in his own breaſt, 


By ſweet complacencies from virtue felt? 


Why whiſpers nature lies on virtue's part? ._ 
Or if blind iH (which aſſumes the name 
Of ſacred conſcience) plays the fool in man, 
Why reaſon made accomplice in the cheat? 
Why are the wi/ſef loudeſt in her praiſe ?: .. 
Can man by rcaſon's beam be led aftray? ? 
Or, at his peril, imitate bis God ? 190 
Since virtue ſometimes ruins us on eartd, 
Or both are true, or man ſurvives the grave. 
Or man ſurvives the grave; or own, Lorenzo, 
Thy boaſt ſupreme, a wild abſurdity. 
Dauntleſs thy ſpirit 3 cowards are thy ſcorn. 
Grant man immortal, and thy ſcorn is juſt. 
The man immortal, rationally brave, 
Dares ruſh on death-—becauſe he cannot die. 
But if man loſes all when life is loſt, 


He lives a coward, or a fool expires. 20⁰ 
| A daring infidel (and ſuch there are, 
From pride, example, Jucre, rage, revenge, 


Or pure heroical defect of thought,) 8 
Of all earth's madmen moſt deſerves a chain. 
When to the grave we follow the renown'd 
For valour, virtue, ſcience, all we love, 
And all we praiſe; for' worth, whoſe noon-tide 
beam 


Enabling us to think in higher flyle, 


Mends our ideas of ethereal powers, © | 21e 
Dream we that luſtre of the moral world 
Goes out in ſtench, and rottenneſs the cloſe ? 
Why was he wiſe to 4now, and warm to praiſe, 
And ſtrenuous to tranſcribe, in human life, 
The Mind Almighty ? Could it be thar fate, 
Juſt when the lineaments began to ſhine, 
And dawn the Deity, ſhould ſnatch the draught, 
With night eternal blot it out, and give 
The ſkies alarm, leſt angelt too might die? 

Ii human ſouls, why not apgelic too, 


g * 


ide 


he; 


Or for precarious, or for ſmall reward? 


THE COMPLAINT; OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Fcinguih'd ? and a ſolitary Gd 22320 
Wer ghaſtly ruin frowning from his throne 
Shall we this moment gaze on God in man? 
The next loſe man for ever in the duſt? 

prom duſt we diſengage, or man i ita :/; 
And there, where leaſt his judgment fears a flaw, 
Wiſdom and worth how boldly he commends ! - 
Wiſdom and worth are ſacred names; rever'd + 
Where not embrac'd ; applauded ! deify'd ! 
Why not compaſſion'd too? If ſpirits die, 
Both are calamities, inflicted both 230 
To make us but more wretched : Wiſdom's eye 
Acute, for what? To ſpy more miſeries; 
And worth, ſo recompens'd, new-poiuts heir ſtings. 
Or man ſurmounts the grave, or gain is loſs, 

And worth exalted humbles us the more. | 
Thou wilt not patroniſe a ſcheme that makes 
Weakneſs and vice the refuge of mankind. 4 
« Has virtue then tio joys?” — Ves, joys dear bought, 
Talk ne'er ſo long, in this imperfect tate, 

Virtne and vice are at eternal war. 21 
Virtue s a combat; and who fights for nought? 


7 | 


Who virtue's reward ſo loud reſound, 
Would take degrees angelic here below, 
And virtue, while they compliment, betray, 
By feeble motives, and unfaithful guards. | 
The crown, th' unfading crown, her ſoul inſpires; - 
'Tis that, and that alone, can countervail | 
The body's treacheries, and the world's aſſaults: 
On earth's poor pay our ſamiſh'd virtue dies. Au 
Truth inconteſtable ! in ſpite of all | 
A Bayle has preach'd, or a Voltaire believ'd. 

In man the more we dive, the more we Ne" 
Heaven's ſignet ſtamping an immortal make. 
Dive to the bottom of his ſoul, the baſe 
Suſtaining all; what find we ? Knowledge, love. 
As light and heat eſſential to the ſun, i | 
Theſe to the ſoul. And why, if fouls expire? 

How little lovely here? How little known? | 
Small Ino roledge we dig up with endleſs toil; 260 
And love unfeign'd may purchaſe perfect hate. 
Why ſtarv'd on earth our angel appetites, 
While brutal are indulg d their fulſome fill? 
Were then capacities divine confert'd, 
As a mock diadem, in ſavage ſport, 

Rank inſult of our pompous poverty, 

Which reaps but pain from ſeeming claims ſo eur! ? 
In future age lies no redreſs ? And ſhuts 

Eternity the door on our complaint? 

If ſo, for what ſtrange ends were mortals nnd! C | 
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The worſt to 2oz/low, and the het to weep; 270 
The man who merits moſt muſt moſt nne 


Can we conceive a diſregard in heaven, 4 
What the worſt perpetrate, or beſt endure ? 

This cannot be. To love, and #now, in man 
Is boundleſs appetite, and boundleſs power; 
And theſe demonſtrate boundleſs objects too. 
Objects, powers, appetites, heaven ſuits in all; 
Nor, nature through, e' er violates this ſweet, 
Eternal concord, on her tuneful ſtring. 280 
Is man the ſole exception from her laws? ö 


Eternity ſtruck off from human hope, 
(I ſpeak with truth, but veneration too) 


Man is a — che reproach of heaven, 


v1 All order. Go, mock maj 


ſtars, 
Pbileſopber, or bot, aged N *% lle. 


I Heaven our reward for heaven enj 


99 
A ſtain, à dark impenetrable cou 
On nature's beautebus aſpect, and deforms;. 9g J 
(Amazing blot!) — her with her ard 7 
if ſuch is man's allotment whot is hea vet 


Or 6wh the ſoul irtal, or blaſphemie-10/ t 181 


Or ou the ſoul immortal, de inert 
! go, mat? W940 
And bow to thy ſuperiord of the ſtall; iq gil th ; 
Thraugh every ſcene of /za/eſuperior tar: 4 20 
They graze the turt untill d they drink che ſtream 
Unbrew'd, and ever full, and unembitter d 1 
With doubts, fears;fruitleſs 2, re s, defpat; 
Mankind's peculiar? — ee order , 
No foreign clime they ranſack for cheir redes; | 
Nor brothers cite to the litigions bar: 1 ert 
Their good is good entire, unmix'd, unmarr' d NX 
They find a paradiſe in every field, «© 16 „380K 
On boughs forbiadun where no curſes h Ie, 
Their ill no more than ſtrikes the ſenſe; unfiveieh's 
By previous dread, or murmit in the rear: 
When — —_— pen ese unfear d qr en 
e ident i ln 


Begins and ends their ber ehiy! die bee " 


Bleſt, inconimunicable! privilege 1 For which 
Proud man, who: roles the globe and read the 
1 9200 


Account for this prerogative in bowed: [ 30 
No day, no glimpſe of day, to ſolve the knot, - 
But what beams on it from 4eraity. 
O Cole, and ſweet folntion'!: thatiunties 
The difficult, and ſoftens the ſevere; / 
The cloud on nature's beauteous face diſpels, 1 
Reſtores bright order, caſts 'the brute Mae nn FP 
And re-enthrones us in ſupremaey 49.35 7 
Of joy ev'n Bere admit immortal Hife. 
And virtue is tnight-errantry-n6 more 
Each virtue bringe in and a golden dower, 370 
Far richer in reverſion : Hope exults; | | 
And though much bitter in Gur cup is thrown, - 
Predominates, and gives the taſte 55 heaven. 5 
O whereſore is the Deity ſo . 4 T2429 
Aſtoniſhing beyond aſtoniſhment ! 
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oy'd b 
Still unſubdu'd thy ſtubborn Ye 7—For wp 
The traitor lurks who doubts the truth I 
Reaſon is guiltleſs; will alone rebels. 
What in that ſtubborn heart if 1 ſhould find 330 
New unexpected witneſſes agaitiſt thee? 
Ambition, pleaſure, and the bovi of gain ! i; 934 » 
Cauſt thou ſuſpe& that 25%, which make the ſoul 
The fave of earth, ſhould own' her beir of heaven? 
Canſt thou ſaſpeR what makes us . | 


Our immortality, ſhould prove it /ure 7 


_ wg moon ſummon to the bar. 

Ambition's extra vagunce, ai 

And inextinguifbable . - & 4920 

Each much depgſer; hear them in their turn. 340 
Thy ſoul, how paſſionately fond of fame 

How anxious that fond paſſion to feet 

We bluſh; detected in 5 nus of priiſe, 

Though for beſt deeds, and from the bet Kuh: 

And why ? Becadſe u. Art divine 

tlas made the body tutor to the ſoul; 


| Heaven kindly gives our blood a moral flows 
Gi 


ij 


— 
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Hide it aſcend the glowing: cheek, and there 

pbrajd:that little: hEarg's: inglorious aim 
Which-ſtoops to court a character — 350 
While o'er us in tremendous judgment ſit 


Far more than man; with eadlefs' praiſe, and blase | 


20:Ambition's. boundleſs appetite: outſpeaks 
The verdict of its /hame,: When ſoul tabs fire / 
At high preſumptibns of their own deferty/! 
One age: i poor applauſe; the mighty ſhout, 

Phe thunder by the living fo begun, 
Late time muſt echo, worlds unborn reſound. 
Nie wiſh aur names cternaliy tu live: TR 
Wild dream, which ne er had' haunted. human 
$ ; *ohought, :« 2 5 Th Sf 01 _ 

Had not our natures: „. ond 

InftinA:points out an intereſt in hereafter; 

ut our blind ehen ſees not where it lie 

Or, ſeeing, gives the ſubſtance {or the ſhade. & 
% Bawiets the ſhade ofimimortality, ü 11. 
And in itſelf a ſhadow. Soon as caught, 

Contemn d; it ſhrinks to nothing in the oe” } 

Conſult th* ambitious, *tis ambition's cure. 

© Ang-is:chis all?” cry'd-Czfar at his beight, 

Diſpufteds' This third proof ambition _— ve 

Of immortality. The firſt in fame. 

Obſerve him near, your envy will abate: 


Sham. d at the diſproportion vaſt, between LI 
e paſſion and the purchaſe, he will ſigh | 

© | By ſkill diviue enwoven in our frame ! 

| Where are heaven's holineſs and mercy fled? 


At fach: ſucceſs, and bluſh at his renown. 
And why? Becauſe far richer prize invites 


His heart far more illuſtrious 1 J 418 | 


It calls in whiſpers, yet the deafeſt hear. At 


And can ambition a fourth proof ſupply ? iT if 


It can, and ſtronger than the former three; 380 
Yet quite o erlookꝭd hy ſome reputed wiſe. 1. 
Though diſappointments:in ambition pan, 
And though fucceſsdifywfts, yet till, Lorenzo * 
. vain we ftrive to pluck it from our hearts: 
y nature planted for the nobleſt ends. 1 457} 
Abſurd the fam'd advice to Pyrrhus given:: 
Morę prais'd than ponderꝭd: ſpecious, bur — 
Sooner that hero's rd the world had n 
Than reaſon his ambition. Man muf n 178 
An obſtinate activity within, 9 | 
* inſuppreſſive ſyring, will toſs him 5 15 | 
In ſpite of fortune load. Not kings alone, ; 
Each villager has his ambition too; 

No Sultan prouder than bis fetter'd flave: 
Slaves build their little Babylons of ſtraw, 
Echo the proud Adyrian in their hearts, 
And cry, © Behold the wonders of my might! „ 
And why? Becauſe immortal as their lord; 
And ſouls immortal muſt for ever heave be 
At ſomething great, the glitter or the gold, 400 
The praiſe of mortals, or the praiſe of heaven. 

Nor abſolutely vain is buzan praiſe, 

When human is ſupported by divine. 

Il introduce Lorenzo to himſelf; 

© Pleaſure and pride (bad maſters!) ſhare our ber, 

As love of pleaſare is ordain d to guard | 

And feed our bodies; and extend our race, 

The love of praiſe is planted to protect 

And propagate the glories of the mind. 

What is it but the love of praiſe inſpires, 


- 410 
Matures, rcfines, Tg exalts, | 


* * 
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I To guide that inſtinct, reaſon, is thy charge; 
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Earth's happineſs ? From that the delicate, 
The grand, the marvellous, of cini life, 

Want and convenience, under- workers, lay 

The baſis on which love of glory builds. 

Nor is thy life, O virtue / leſs in debt 

Fo praiſe, thy ſecret timulating friend. | 

Were men not proud, What merit ſhould we mifs' 
Pride made the virtues of the pagan world. 
Praiſe is the ſalt that ſeaſons right to man, 420 
And whets his appetite for moral good. 
Fhirſt of applauſe is virtue's ſecond guard; 
Reaſon her firſt; hut reaſon wants an aid; | 
Our private reaſon i is a flatterer; 
Thirſt of applauſe calls public judgment i in, | 

o poiſe our own, to keep an even — 
And give endanger'd virtue fairer play. 
Here a #fth proof ariſes, ſtronger ſtill: 

Why this fo nice conſtruction of our hearts? 
Theſe delicate moralities of ſenſe, 

This conſittutional reſerve of aid 

To ſuccour virtue when our reaſon fails, 

If virtue, kept alive by care and toil, 
And oft the mark of injuries on earth, 
When labour'd to maturity (its bill 1 Os 
Of diſciplipes, and pains, unpaid) muſt die? 
Why freighted- rich to daſh againſt a rock? 
Were man to periſh when moſt fit to live, 
O how miſ-ſpent were all theſe Rratagems, 


439 


449 


Laughs heaven at once at virtue and at nan? 
If not, why that dſcotirag'd, this deſtroy d: 2 

Thus far ambition. What ſays avarice?  _ 
This der chief maxim, which has long been shine: 
„The wiſe and wealthy are the fame,” -l grant it. 
To ſtore up treaſure with inceſſant toil, 
This is man's province, this his higheſt praiſe. 
To this great end keen inſtin# ſtings him on. 
450 
'Tis thine. to tell us where trug treaſure lies: 
* reaſon failing to diſcharge her truſt, 
Or. to the deaf diſcharging it in vain, 
A blunder follows; and blind indufiry, 
Gall'd by the ſpur, but-ſtranger to the courſe, 
(The courſe, where ſtakes of more than gold are 

won) 

O'erloading with the cares of diſtant age, 


The jaded ſpirits of the preſent hour, 


Provides for an eternity below. 

* Thou ſbalt net covet, is a wiſe command ; 2 
But bounded to the wealth the ſun ſurveys: 
Look farther, the command ſtands quite revers d, 
And ava: ice is a virtue moſt divine. 

Is faith a refuge for aur happineſs ? 

Moſt ſure; and is it not for reaſon too? 
Nothing this world unriddles but the . f 
Whence inextinguiſhable thirſt of gain? 
From inextinguiſhable life in man: 

Man, if not meant by worth to reach the Alen, 
Had wanted wing to fly ſo far in guilt. 

Sour grapes, I grant, ambition, avarice, 

Yet ſtill their root is immortality : i 
Theſe its wild growths, ſo bitter and ſo baſe, 
(Pain and reproach!) religion can reclaim, 
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Kcſine, exalt, throw down their poiſonous lee, 
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THE COMPLAINT; OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
Shall re- aſcend, remount their former 


And make them ſparkle in the bowl of 3/i/s. 

See, the third witneſs laughs at bliſs remote, 
And falſely promiſes an Eden here: 
Truth ſhe Thall ſpeak for once, though prone to 'S 


A common cheat, and pleaſure is her name. 450 | 


To pleaſure never was Lorenzo deaf; 
Fhen hear her now, now 5g thy real friend. 

' Since nature made us not more fond than prond | 
Of happineſs | (whence hypocrites in joy! 
Makers of mirth ! artificers of ſmiles!) | 
Why ſhould the joy moſt poignant ſenſe affords 
Burn us with' bluſhes, and rebuke our pride ?— 2— 
'Thoſe heaven- born bluſhes tell us man deſcends, 
Ev'n in the zenith of his eartbly bliſs: 

Should reaſon take her infidel repoſe, 4090 
This honeſt i»fline? ſpeaks our lineage high; "ies 
This inſtin& calls on darkneſs to conceal ' 
Our rapturous relation to the ſtalls. © ay 
Our glory covers us with noble ſbame, 

And he that's unconfounded, is wnmann 'd. 
The man that bluſhes is not quite a brute. 
Thus far with thee, Lorenzo! will I cloſe,” $7 
Pleaſure is good, and man for pleaſure made; ay '| 
But pleaſure'full of glory, as of joy; f 
Pleaſure, which neither bluſes, nor expires.” Joo 

The witneſſes are heard; the cauſe is o'er; 
Let conſcience file the ſeritence in her court, x 
Dearer than deeds that half a realm convey : 
Thus ſeal'd by truth, th' authentic record runs. 

„% Know, all; know, infidels, - unapt to know ! ! 
2 "ly inert your nature ſolves; 
« 'Tis immortality decyphers man, 
And opens all the myſteries of his make. 
« Without it half his inftinets are a riddle; _ 
« Without it all his virtues are a dream, 510 
« His very crimes atteſt his dignity ; | . 
« His ſateleſs thirſt of plæaſure, geld, and fame, 
« Declares him born for bleflings infinite «© 
„ What leſs than infinite makes un-abfurd 
« Paſſions, which all on earth but more inflames ? 
« Fierce paſſions, ſo miſ-meaſur'd to this ſcene, 
* Stretch'd out, like eagles wings; beyond our neſt, 
« Far, far beyond the worth of all below. © 
« For earth too large, preſage a nobler flight; 

« And evidence our title to the ties.” 520 
Ye gentle theologues, of calnier kind! 
Whoſe conſtitution dictates to your pen, ſhell! 
Who, cold yourſelves, think ardour comes from 
Think not our paſſions from corruption ſprung. 
Though to corruption now they lend their wings! 4 

That is their mitreſ5, not their mother. All 

(And juſtly) reaſon deem divine: I ſee, 

1 feel a grandeur, in the paſſions too, 

Which ſpeaks their high deſcent, and glorious end; 
Which ſpeaks them rays of an eternal fire: 5 30 
In Paradiſe itſelf they burnt as ſtrong, N 
Ere Adam fell; though wiſer in their aim, 
Like the proud Eaſtern, ſtruck by Providence, 
What though our paſſiont are run mad, and ſtoop. 
With low, terreſtrial appetite, to graze | - 

On traſh, on toys, dethron'd from high defire ? 
Yet ſtill, through their diſgrace, no feeble ray 
Of greatneſs ſhines, and tells us whence they fell : 
But theſe (like that fall'n monarch when reclaim'd), 


* © 


| « Weak modern reaſon :* Ancient times v wi 
14 Authority, that venerable guide, 


- 
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Where once they foar'd illaſtrious; ere ſedur d ' 


| By wanton Eve's debauch, to ſtroll on earth,” a UA 


And ſet the ſublunary world on fire. 
But grant their phrenſy laſts; their phrenify e 
To diſappoint one providential end, 
For which heaven blew u ardour in our hea 5 . 
Were reaſox ſilerit bo pa on ſpeaks AE * 
A future ſcene of Boundlefs objetts _— > 
And brings glad tidings of rn de, 1 q 
Eternal day! Tis that enlightens all : 2a 1 
And all, by that enlighten 4, proves it _ - 


* 


Conſider man 25 an immortal _ 7007 
Intelligible all; and all is great; zarl e A 
A cryſtalline tranſparency prevails, DI 
And ſtrikes full luſtre through che human an ſptiets z. 4 
| Conſider man as mertal,. all is dark, TG 
And wretched ; reaſon weeps at the farvey. F 
The learn'd Lorenzo cries, © And let her weep, 


3% 


181 8 61 
stands on my part; the fam'd Athenian park. 
« (And who for wiſdom ſo renown'd A they - ha 
'& Deny'd this immortality 'to man. 
grant it; but affirm, they prov'd it too. 
A riddle this !—Have patience; I'll explain.” 
What noble vanities, what moral flights, 
Glittering through their romantic wiſdom 5 . 
Make us, at once, deſpiſe them, and admire? 
Fable is flat to theſe high · ſeaſon'd ſires? 81% 
They leave th* extravagante of ſong below. . 


var 


| © Fleſh thall not feel; ot, feeling, ſhall enjoy \”7 


The dagger or the rack; to them, alike 
A bed of roſes, or the burning bull. En 
In men exploding all beyond the grave, hy 
Strange doctrine, this! As dacirine, it was ſt 
But not, as prophecy; for ſuch it pro vd. 
And, to their own amazement, was fulfill is * o 
They feign'd a firmneſs Chriſtians need not hs 07 
The Chriſtian. truly triumph d in the Aame: 
1 The Stoic ſaw, in double wonder loft, 
Wonder at them, and wonder at bimfelE, WIT 15 = 
T's find the bold adventures of his thought,” þ | 
Not bold, and that he ſtrove to lie in'vain. '' © 

w hence, then, thoſe thoughts? Thoſe tower cring 

hts, that flew” | 
Such monſtrous heights From hire, and front | 
Pride. 
The glorious inflint of a deathleſs' ſoul, 
Confus'dly conſcious of her dignity; jj 
Suggeſted truths they could not en Fe 
In lat dominion, and in paſſion s ſtorm, a 4553 
Truth's ſyſtem broken, Zatter'd fragments lay, 
As light in chaus, glimmering through the gloom : 
Smit with the pomp of lofty ſentiments, * a 
Pleas'd pride proclaim'd, what reaſon diſbeliey'd, 
Pride, like the Delphic prieſteſs, with a ſwell, - l 
Rav'd nonſenſe, deſtin'd to be future ſenſe,” © 
When life immortal, in full day, ſhould ſhine; i 
And deatb's dark ſbadows'fly the goſpel un. WA 
They ſpoke, what but immortal fouls © 
Could ſpeak; and thus the truth they N 
rov'd. f 

Can ik abſurdities, as wall as crimes, 12 

Speak man immortal? All things ſpeak him * 


When reaſon moderates the rein aright, 540 | 


G ij 


105. e FH E WORE 8 
Much has been urg d: and doſt thoꝑ call for more? 


Call; and uith endleſg queſtions be diſtreſs'd 
Ae e e " 

« Why life, a moment; infinite, deſire? , 
1 Qur wiſh, eternity? Our, home, the grave? 
% Heaven's promiſe dormant lies in human hope; _ 
* Who vibes life, immortal, proves it too. 609 
„% Why happineſs purſued, though never ſound? 
1 Man's thirſt of happineſs declares. it is, ' 
(For nature never gravitates to nought) 
s« That thirſt unquench d declares if is ngt bere. 
&« My Lucia, thy Clariſſa, call to thought; 
„ Why cordial friendſoip rivetted ſo depp, 
& As hearts to pierce at firſt; at parting rend, 
* If friend, and friendſhip, vaniſh in an hour? 
le. not this torment; in the maſk of joy? 
« Why by refeftion.marr'd the joys of /enſe? 
* Why ggf, and future, preying on our hearts, 620 
« And putting all our prgſent joys to death? 
t Why labours reaſon ? inſtind were as well; 
10 Inſtinct ſar better; what can chogſe, can err 
* Q. how infallible the thoughtleſs brute ! | 
«© Twere well his Holingſi were half as ſure. 
«© Reaſon with inclination, why at war:? * 
6 Why ſenſe of guilt ? why conſcience up in arms?” 

Conſcience, of guilt, is prophecy of pain, 
And boſom-council to decline the blow. 
Reaſon. with inclination ner had jarr d, 630 
If nothing future paid ſor bearance here: 
Thus on —theſe, and a thouſand. pleas uncall'd, 

l promiſe, ſome enſure, a ſecond ſcene; 
Which, were it doyb:fui, would be dearer far 
Than all things elſe moſt certain; were it fa e. 
What truth on earth ſe precious as the lie? 
This world it gives us, let what will enſue; 
This porld it gives, in that high cordial, bepe : 
The future; of the preſent. is the ſoul : 639 
How this: life groans, when ſever'd from the next . 
Poor, mutilated wretch, that diſbelicves ! 
By dark, diſtruſt his being cut in two, | 

n both parts periſhes; Iiſe void of joy, 
Sad prelude; of eternity in pain! 1 

Couldſt thou perſuade me, the next life could fail 

Our ardent wiſhes; how ſhould I pour out 
My bleeding heart in anguiſh, neu, as deep! 
Oh! with what thoughts, thy hope, and my deſpair, 
Abhorr'd annihilation ! blaſts the ſoul, 649 
And wide extends the bounds of human woe! 
Could I believe Lorenzo's ſyſtem true, 
In this black channel would my ravings run. 
«© Grief from the future borrow'd peace, ere while. 
The future v2nife'd / and the preſent pain d. 
1 Strange import of unprecedented; ill! 
6 £8. how profound! Like Lucifer's, the fall! 
« Unequal fate! his fall, without his guilt ! 
From where fond be built her pavilion high, 
1 The gods among, hurl'd headlong, hurl'd at once 
1 To night! To zoting, darker ſtill than night! 660 
4% Tf *twas.a dream, why wake me, my worlt foe, . 
* Lorenzo! ; beaſtful-of the name of friend! 
O for deluſion ! O for error till ! ſplant 
©. Ceuld vengeance ſtrike much ſtronger than to 
a A tinting being in a world like this, | 
Not ever - rich Fae now beggar'd quite; 
More curſt than at the fell i Lhe tpn goes out | 


OF. YOUNG. 


« The thorns ſhoot. up! What thorns in every 
| % thought! 


| * Why ſenſe of better? It imbitters worſe, 


« Why ſenſe? why liſe? If but to ſigh, then 
| PO OE 5670 
„% To what I was! twice nothing! and much woe! 
« Woe, from heaven's bounties: woe from what 
„ was wont ä . 
* To flatter moſt, bigh iatel/cftual powers. 
« Thought, virtue, knowledge! bleſſings, by thy 
| « ſcheme, | | Wh 
« All poiſon'd into pains. Firſt, 4nozvledge, once 


| © My ſoul's ambition, now her greateſt dread, 


« To lnow my/elf, true wiidom ?—No, to ſhun 
„That ſhocking ſcience, parent of deſpair : 
„ Avert thy mirror: if I fee, I die. 
« Know my Creator ? Climb his bleſt abode 680 
„ By painful ſpeculation, pierce the veil, 
« Dive in his nature, read his attributes, 
« And gage in admiration on a foe, 
« Obtruding life, with-holding happineſs! 
1 From the full rivers that ſurround his throne, 
| Not letting fall one drop of joy on man; 


Man gaſping for one drop, that he might ceaſe 


To curſe his birth, nor envy. reptiles more 
Ve fable clouds! ye darkeſt ſhades of night! 689 
Hide him, ſor ever hide him, from my thought, 
Once all my comfort; ſource, and foul of joy. 
Now leagu'd with furies, and with * thee, 2+ 
| . © gainſt me. 
% Know his atchievements ? Study his renown ? 
Contemplate this amazing univerle, 
% Propt from his hand, with miracles replete : 
« For what? Mid miracles of nobler name, 
| © To find one miracle of mijery ? 7 
„To find the being, which alone can now 
« And praije his works, a blemiſh on his praiſe ? 
« Through. nature's ample range, in theught to 
1.4, Gralk:;; 2d 3 | 700 
© And ſtar tat man, the ſingle mourner there, 
| “ Breathing high hope! chain'd down to pangs, 
& and death? + 
„Knowing is ſuffering : and ſhall virtue ſhare 
The ſigh of know/edge ?— Virtue ſhares the ſigh, 
Buy ſtraining up the ſteep: of excelent, 
« By battles fought, and, from temptation, won, 
« What gain ſhe, but the pang of ſeeing worth, 
« Angelic worth, ſaon ſhuffled in the dark 
„ With every vice, and ſwept to bratal duſt? 
« Merit is madneſs; virtue is a crime ; 710 
« A crime to reaſon, if it coſts us pain 
« Unpaid : what pain, amidſt a thouſand more, 
* To think the moſt abunden d, aſter days 
« Of triumph o'er their betters, find in death 
« As /t a pillow, nor make fouler clay: 
% Duty religion ! Theſe, our duty done, 
« Impiy reward. Keligien is miſtake. . 
« Duty /—There's none, but to repel the eheat. 
« Ye cheats! away! ye daughters of my pride! 


Who feign yourſelves the favourites of the ſkies: 


« Ye towering hopes! abortive energies! 720 
That toſs and ſtruggle in my lying breaſt, 
Jo ſcale the ſx ies, and build preſumptions there, 


3: Lorenzo, 3 
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1 Shall human eyes alone diſſolve in tears? 


THE COMPLAINT ; OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS, 


e As I were heir of an eternity. £4 
« Vain, vain ambitions ! trouble me no more. 
« Why trayel far in queſt of ſure defeat ? 
« As bounded as my being be my wiſh. 
« All is inverted ; wiſdom is a fool. = 
© Senſe, take the rein; blind paſſion, drive us on; 
1 And ignorance, befriend us on our way; 730 
« Ye new, but trugft patrone of our peace 
1% Yes; give the pulſe full empire; live the brute, 
* Since as the brute we die. The /um of man, 
« Of godlike man! to revel, and to rot. 

« But not on equal terms with other brutes : 
« Their revels a more poignant reliſh yield, 
« And ſafer too; they never poiſons chooſe. 
*« 7rflin& than reaſon makes more wholeſome meals, 
« And ſends all- marring murmur far away. 
&« For /enſual life they beſt philoſophiſe; 740 
« Theirs that ſerene the fages ſought ip vain : 
« *Tis man alone expoſtulates with heaven; 
1 His all the power and all the cauſe to mourn. 


« And bleed, in anguiſh, none but human hearts? 

The wide-ſtretch'd realm of intellectual woe, 

* Surpaſling /enſual far, is all our own. 

« In /ife ſo fatally diſtinguiſh'd, why 3 

* Catt in one lot, confounded, lump'd, in death? - 

« Ere yet in being, was mankind in guilt? 756 

„Why thunder'd this peculiar clauſe againſt us, 

% All-mortal and all-wretched ? Have the ſkies 

* Reaſons of ſtate their ſubjects may not ſcan, 

Nor humbly reaſon when they ſorely ſigh ? 

«© All mortal and all-wretched '——"Tis too much; 

Umnparallel'd in nature; tis too much 

On being unregugſted at thy hands, 

* Omnipotent | for I ſee nought but porver. 

„And why ſee that? Why thought? To toil, 

and cat, — 73 

« Then make our bed in darkneſs, needs no thought, 

What ſuperfluities are rea/oning ſouls !_ 

„O give eternity! or thought deſtroy. 1 

« But without thought our curſe were half unfelt; 

« Its blunted edge would ſpare the throbbing 
heart; 

« And therefore tis beſtow'd, I thank thee, reaſon / 

« For aiding %s too ſmall calamities, 

« And giving being to the dread of death. 

« Such are thy bounties!—Was it then too much 

« For me, to treſpaſs on the brutal rights ? 

« Too much for heaven to make one emmet more? 

« Too much for chaos to permit my maſs 771 

A longer ſtay with eſſences unwrought, 

« Unfaſhion'd, untormented into man ? 

«* Wretched preſerment to this round of pains! 

«* Wretched capacity of frenzy, thought / 

* Wretched capacity of dying /ife / 

« Life, thought, worth, wiſdom, All (O foul revolt) 

% Once friends to peace, gone over to the foe. 

« Death, then, has chang'd his nature too: O 

death! 4 229 

* Come to my boſom, thou heſt gift of heaven! 

gBeſt friend of man! ſince man is man no more ! 

Why in this thorny wilderneſs fo long, | 

* Since there's no promis d land's ambroſial bower, 

* To me with its honey for my ſtings? 

If needful to the ſelfiſh ſchemes of heaven! 
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« To ſting us ſore, why moælt our miſery? op 
« Why this ſo ſumptuous iuſult o'er our heads? 
« Why this illuſtrious canopy diſplaydꝰ 
„Why ſo magnificently lodg'd deſpair? 
At ſtated periods, ſure returning, roll 790 
e Theſe glorious orbs, that mortals may compute , . 
“Their length of labours, and of pains; nor loſe 
© Their miſery's full meafure? Smiles with 
J.... wet ia tek 
« And fruits, promiſcuous, ever-teeming earth, . . 
„That man may languiſh in luxuriqus ſcenes, _ 
« And in an Eden mourn his wither'd joys? _ 
« Claim earth and ſkies man's admiration, due 
e For ſuch delights! Bleſt animals! too wiſe 
«© To wonder ; and too happy to complain 799 
“ Our doom decreed demands a mournful ſcene : 
„Why not a dungeon dark for the condemn'd?  _ 
« Why not the dragon's ſubterranean den,.. 
“For man to howl in? Why not his abode 
Of the ſame diſmal colour with his fate? 
« A Thebes, a Babylon, at yaſt expence , 
Of time, toil, treaſure, art, for. owls and adders, 
As congruous, as, for man, this lefty dome, 
Which prompts proud thought, and kindles high 
« deſire; | | ae 
If, from her humble chamber in the duſt, _ 
„While proud thought ſwells, and high deſire in- 
« flam A «<4 810 


The poor awer calls us for her inmates there; .. 


And, round us, death's incxorable hand 


| | © Draws the dark curtain cloſe ; undrawn no 


© more. , 9 
„ Vndrarun no more Behind the cloud of death, 
* Once, [ beheld the ſun; 2 ſun which gilt 


| © That ſable cloud, and turn'd it all to gold: 


How the grave's alter d! Fathomleſs, as hell! 
* A real hell to thoſe who dreamt of heaven. 
„Annihilation! How it yawns before mee 
Next moment I may drop from theught,from ſen ſen 
The privilege of angels, and of worms, 324 
* An outcaſt from exiſtence ! and this ſpirit, _ 
„This all-pervading, this all-couſcious ſoul, 
This particle of energy divine, 

«© Which travels nature, flies from ſtar to ſtar, 
And viſits gods, and emulates their powers, 

© For ever is extinguiſht. Horror | death wy 
« Death of that death I fearleſs once ſfurvey'd !— 
When horror univerſal ſhail deſcend, 

* And heaven's dark concave urn all human race, 
* On that enormous, unretunding tomb, 383 
How juſt this verſe ! this monumental ſigh” 


Beneath the lumber of demolifÞ'd worlds, . 
Doep in the rubbiſh of the general wreck, 
Srvept ignominious to the common maſs 
Of matter, never digniſy d with life, | 
ere lie proud rationals; The ſons of beaven ! _ 
The lords of earth ! The property of worms ! 
Beings of yeſterday ! and not te=morrow ! 
Who liv'd in terror, and in pangs expir'd!/ 840 
All gone to ret in chaos; or to make © * 
Their happy tranſit into blocks or brutes, 
Ner longer ſully their” Creator's name. 


Lorenzo ! hear, pauſe, ponder, and pronounce, 
Juſt is this hiſtory ? If ſuch is man, 8 
G 1h 


— 


4 : 
= HEY hiſtorian, though divine, might weep. 
And dares Lorenzo ſmile l know thee proud; 


For once let pride befriend thee ; pride looks pe 


At ſuch a ſcene, and fighs for ſomething more. 
Amid thy boaſts, preſumptions, and diſplays, 8 $50 
And art 22 then a ſhadow | ? Leſs * 

"ſhade? | 

A nothing? Leſs than nothing ? To Fg been, 
And net to be, is lower than unborn. 
Art thou ambitious? Why then make the worm 
Thine equal? Runs thy taſte of pleaſure hig)? 
Why patronize ſure death of every — 
Charm riches Why chooſe beggary in the graves 
Of every hope a bankrupt : and for ever? 
Ambition, pleaſure, avarice,, perſuade thee 
To make that world of glory, rapture, wealth, 
They lately prev'd the fouls ſupreme deſire. 

What art thou made of? Rather, how unmade? 
Great rature's maſter appetite deſtroy'd! * |, 
Is endleſs life and happineſs deſpis'd ? ' 
Or bcth wiſh'd, bere, where neither can be found ? 
Such man's' perverſe, eternal war with heaven ! 
Dar'ſt thou perſiſt ? And is there nought on earth, 
But a long train of tranſitory forms, 
Riſing and breaking millions in an hour? 
Bubbles of a fantaſtic deity, blown ip 
In ſport, and then in cruelty deſtroy'd ? 
Oh! for what crime, unmerciful Lorenzo ! 
Deſtroys thy ſcheme the 20h of human race? 
Kind is fell Lucifer compar'd to the: 
O! ſpare this zue of being half divine; 
And vindicate th* economy of heaven. 

© Heaven is all love; all joy in giving Joy: : 
It never had created, but to Bleſs “ 
And ſhall it, then, firike off the liſt of us; 
A being bleſt, or worthy fo to be? 3880 
Heaven ſtarts at an annibilating God. 1 
Is that all nature ſtarts at, By deſire ? 
Art ſuch a clod to wiſh thyſelf all clay? 
What is that'dreadful wiſh ?—The dying 
Of nature, murder'd by the blackeſt guilt. 
What deadly poiſon has thy nature drunk; 
To nature undebauch'd no ſhock fo great; 
Nature's firft with is endle % bappineſs ; 
Annibilation is an after- thought, 
A monſtrous wiſh, unborn till virtue dies. 890 
And, oh! what depth of horror lies cler * 
For non-exiſtence no man ever wiſh'd, 
Dur, firſt, he wiſh'd the Deity deſtroyed. 

'If ſo; l words are dark enough to draw 
Thy picture true? The darkeſt are too fair. 
Beneath what baleſul planet, in what hour 
Of deſperation, by what fury's aid, - _ 
In what infernal poſture of the ſoul, 

All hell invited, and all hell in joy 
At ſuch a birth, a birth ſo near of kin, 
Did thy foul fancy whelp ſo black a ſcheme 
Of hopes abortive; Faculties balf-blown, 
AT deities, begun, reduc'd to duſt ? 

There's et (thou ſay'ſt) but one eternal 

flux oo 

Of feeble = ook tumultuous driven ; 
Through time s rough, billows i into are abyſs. 
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Say, in this rapid tide of human ruin, 

Is there no roc, on which man's toſſing thought 
Can reſt from terror, dare his fate ſurvey, 
And boldly think it ſomething to be born! 
Amid ſuch hourly wrecks of being fair, 

Is there'no central, all-ſuſtaining baſe, 

All realiſing, all-conneQing forver, 

Which, as it call'd forth all things, can recall, 
And force de ruction to refund her ſpoil ? 
Command the grave reſtore her taken prey ? 


| Bids death's dark vale its human harveſt yield, 


And earth, and ocean, pay their debt of man, 
True to the grand'depoſit truſted there ? 
Is there no petentate, whoſe outſtretch'd arm, 920 


When ripening time calls forth th' appointed 2 
Pluck d from foul devaſtation's famiſh'd ma w, 


Binds pre/ent, paſt, and future, to his throne? 
His throne, how glorious, thus divinely grac'd, 
By germinating beings cluſtering roundd- 
A garland worthy the divinity ' - 
A throne, by heaven's omnipotence in /miles, 
Built (like a pharos towering in the waves) 
Amidſt itnmenſe effuſions of his love! 
An ocean of communicated bliſs ! 

An all-prolific, all- preſerving god! 
This were à god indeed. - And ſuch is man, 
As here preſum' d: he riſes from his fall. 
Think*ſt thor Omnipotence a naked root, 


| 939 


Each bloſſom fair of Deity deſtroy'd ? 
Nothing is dead; nay, nothing ſlecps; each ſoul, 


That ever animated human clay, 


Now wakes; is on the wing: and where, O where, 
Will the ſwarm ſettle ?—When the trumpet's call, 


As ſounding braſs collects u- round heaven's throne 
Conglob'd, we baſk in everlaſting day, 941 
(Paternal ſplendour!) and adhere for ever. 

Had not the ſoul this outlet to the ſkies, 

In this vaſt veſſel of the univerſe, 

How ſhould: we gaſp, as in an empty void! 
How in the pangs of famiſh'd hope expire! 


How bright my proſper ſhines; ; how gloomy, 


i thee / - 

A trembling world ! and a devouring God ! 
Earth, but the ſhambles of Omnipotence ! 
Heaven's face all ſtain'd with cauſeleſs maſſacres 
Of countleſs millions, born to feel the pang 951 
Of being 4%. Lorenzo! can it be? 
This bids us ſhudder at the thoughts of lie. 
Who would be born to ſuch a phantom world, 
Where nought ſubſtantial but our miſery 
Where joy (if joy) but heightens our diſtreſs, 
So ſoon to periſh, and revive no more ? 
The greater ſuch a joy, the more it pains. 
A world, ſo far from great (and yet how great 
It ſhines to thee ') there's nothing real in it; 960 
Being; a ſhadow ; conſciouſneſs, a dream; 
A dream, how dreadful! Univerſal blank 
Before it, and behind ! Poor man, a ſpark 
From non-exiſtence ſtruck by wrath divine, 
Glittering a moment, nor that moment ſure, 
Midſt upper, nether, and ſurrounding night, 
His ſad, ſure, ſudden, and eternal tomb ! 

Lorenzo! doſi thou feel theſe arguments? 
Or is there nought but vengeance can be felt? 


How bad chop dar d the ory dethrone-? 970 
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How dar'd ind; him of a world like this? | 
If ſuch the world, creation was a crime; 

For what is crime but cauſe of miſery ? 

RetraR, blaſphemer ! and unriddle 25, 

Of endleſs arguments above, below, . 

Without us, and toithin, the ſhort reſult— _ 

« If man's immortal, there's a God in heaven.” 

But wherefore ſuch redundancy ? ſuch waſte 
Of argument? One ſets y ſoul at reſt ! 979 
One obvious, and at hand, and, oh !—at heart. 
So juſt the ſkies, Philander's life fo pain'd, 

His heart ſo pure ; that, or ſucceeding ſcenes 

Have palms to give, or ne'er had he been born. 

: JWbat an old tale is this /”” Lorenzo cries.— 

1 grant this argument is old; but truth 

No years impair: and had not this been true, 
Thou never hadſt deſpis'd it for its age. 
Truib is immortal as thy ſoul; and fable 

As fleeting as thy joys : be wiſe, nor make 
Heaven's higheſt bleffing, vengeance ; O be wiſe! 
Nor make a curſe of immortality, 991 

Say. know'ſt thou what it is, or what thou art? 
Know'ſt thou th' importance of a ſoul immortal? 
Behold this midnight glory: worlds on worlds? 
Amazing pomp ! redouble this amaze; a 
Ten thouſand add ; add twice ten thouſand more ; 
Then weigh the whole; one ſoul ourweighs them 


all; 
And calls th* aſtoniſhing magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation poor. ; 
For this, believe not me ; no man believe; 1000 
Truſt not in words, but deeds; and deeds' no 
leſs E | 
Than thoſe of the Supreme ; nor his, a few ; 
Conſult them all; conſulted, all proclaim 
Thy ſoul's importance : tremble at thyſelf ; 
For whom Omnipotence has wak'd ſo long: 
Has wak'd, and work'd, for ages; from the birth 
Of nature to this wnbelieving hour. a 
In this ſmall province of his vaſt domain 
(All zature bow, while I pronounce his name!) 


What has God done, and not for 25, ſole end, 1010 


To reſcue ſouls from death! The foul's high price 

Is writ in all the conduct of the ſkies. ' 

The. /o high price is the creation's key. 

Unlocks its myſteries, and naked Jays 

The genuine cauſe of every deed divine: 

That is the chain of ages, which maintains 

Their obvious correſpondence, and unites ' 

Moſt diſtant periods in one bleſt deſign: 

That is the mighty binge, on which have turn'd 

All revolutions, whether we regard 1020 

The natural, civil, or religious, world; Ys TOR 

The former two but ſervants to the third: 

To that their duty done, they both expire, 

Their maſs new-caſt, forgot their deeds renown'd : 

And angels aſk, © Where once they ſbone ſo fair? 
To lift us from this abject, to ſublime; 

This flux, to permanent ; this dark, to day; 

This foul, to pure; this turbid, to ſerene ; 

This mean, to mighty !—for tis glorious end 

Th' Almighty, riſing, his long Sabbath broke! 

The world was made; was ruin'd; was reſtor'd; 

Laws from the ſkies were publiſh'd ; were re- 


aa. 


| Deifts / perform your quarantine; aid then 


And ſhot his indignation at the deep : 


| The greateſt, thou. 


„ © peald; - © 203 


10 
On earth kings, kingdoms, roſe ; kings, kingdoms," | 


' ell 5 _—_ 
Fam'd ſages lighted up the pagan world; 2 
Prophets from Sion darted a keen'glance EY 
ren diſtant age; ſaints travell'd; martyrs. 
bled; | | 

By wonders ſacred nature ſtood control'd; 

The living were tranſlated; dead were rais'd; 
Angels, and more than angels, came from hea- 


ven; 


And, oh ! for bit, deſcended lower ſtill? 1040 
Guilt was hell's gloom; aſtoniſh'd at his gueſt, 
For one ſhort moment Lucifer ador'd: | © 
Lorenzo! and wilt thou do lefs ?—PFor tir, © 
That hallow'd page, fools ſcoff at, was inſpir d, 
Of ail theſe truths thrice venerable code! 


Fall proſtrate, ere you touch it, Teſt you dĩie. 
Nor 'efs intenſely bent infernal powers © 
To mar, than thoſe of /ight, this end to gain. 
O what a ſcene is here '—Lorenzo! wake! 1056 
Riſe to the thought; exert, expand thy ſoul _ * 
To take the vaſt idea: it denies F 
All % the name of great. Two wär 
Not Europe againſt Afric; warring work 
Of more than mortal! mounted on the wing: 
On ardent wings of energy and Zeal, * — 
High-hovering o'er this little brand of ſtriſe? 
This ſublunary ball But ſtrife, for what? 
In their own cauſe conflicting? No; in thine, 
In man's. His /ingle intereſt blows the flame; 1060 
His the ſole ſtake; his fate the rrumpet ſounds, © 
Which kindles war immortal. How it burns + 
Tumultuous ſwarms of deities in arms! ** 
Force, force oppoſing, till the waves run high, 
And tempeſt nature's univerſal ſphere. 
Such oppoſites eternal, ſtedfaſt, ftern, 
Such foes implacable are good, and il; ; 
Yet man, vain man, would meditate peace between ' 
| "them. n Shi * 
Think not 
cc heaven,” : 706g 
From heaven's high cryſtal mountain, where it 
g hung, on [bow 
Th' Almighty's out-ſtretch'd arm took down his 


8 
* 


this fiction, Thers was war is 


Re- thunder'd hell, and darted all her fires. 

And ſeems the ſtake of little moment ſtill? . 

And ſlumbers man, who ſingly caus'd the ſtorm? 

He ſleeps—And art thou ſhock'd at my/teries ? 

How dreadful to reflect, 

What ardour, care, and counſel mortals cauſe 

In breaſts divine! how little in their on! | 
Where'er | turn, how new proofs pour upon 

i me — 1080 

How happily this wondrous view ſupports | 

My former argument! How ſtrongly ftrites 

Immortal life's fall demonſtration, bere / 

Why this exertion? Why this ſtrange regard 


From heaven's 'Omnipotent indulg'd to man? 


Becauſe, in man, the glorious dreadful power, 
Extremely to be pain'd, or bleſt for ever. 
Duration gives importance; ſwells the price. 
An angel, if a creature of a day, 


What would he be? A triſle of no weight; 1090 
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Or ſtand, or fall; no matter which; he's gone. 

Becauſe immortal, therefore is indulg'd 

This ſlrange regard of deities to duſt. _ 

Hence heaven looks down on earth with all her 
eye: 

Hence, the ſoul's mighty moment 


er light; 
Hence, every ſoul has partiſans abo 
And every thought a critic in th =: 
Hence, clay, vile clay ! 2 us guard, 
And every guard a paſſion for his charge: 
Hence, from all age, the cabjuct divine 
Has held high counſel o'er the fate of man. 

Nor have the clouds thoſe gracious counſels hid; 
Angels undrew the curtain of the throne, 
And Providence came forth to meet maykind : 
In various modes of emphaſis and awe, 
He ſpoke his will, and trembling =ature heard; 
He ſpoke it loud, in thunder and in ſtorm. 
Witneſs, thou Sinai ! whoſe cloud-cover'd height, 
And ſhaken baſis, own'd the preſent God; 
Witneſs, ye billews /. whole returning tide, 1110 
Breaking the chain that faſten'd it in air, 
Swept Egypt and her menaces, to hell: 
Witneſs, ye flames , th! Aſſyrian tyrant blew 
To ſevenfold rage, as impotent, as ſtrong : 
And thou, earth! , witneſs, whoſe expanding jaws. 
Clos d o'er * preſumption's ſacrilegious ſons 
Has not each element, in turn, ſubſcrib'd 
The ſoul's bigh price, and ſworn it to the wiſe ? 
Has not flame, ocean, ether, earthquake, ſtrove 
To ſtrike this truth through adamantine man? 1120 
If not all adamant, Lorenzo! hear; 5 
All is deluſion ; zature is wrapt up, 
In tenfold night, from reaſan s keeneſt eye; 
There's no conſiſtence, meaning, plan, or end, 
In all beneath the ſun, in all above, ; 
(As far as man can penetrate), or heaven 
Is an immenſe, ineſtimable prize; 

Or all is nothing, or that prize is all 
And ſhall each ey be ſtill a match for heaven, 
And full equivalent for groans below ? 1130 
Who would not give a trifle to prevent 


What he would give a thouſand worlds to cure ? 


Lorenzo! thou haſt ſeen (if thine to ſee) 
All zature, and her God (by nature's courſe, 


And nature's courſe controut'd) declare for me; 


y99. 


The ſkies above proclaim, © immortal man- 
And, © man immortal, all below reſounds. 
'The world's a ſyſtem of theology, 

Read by the greateſt ſtrangers to the ſchools ; 
If boneft, learned: and ſages o'er a plough, 1140 

Is not Lorenzo! then impos'd on thee - 3607 
This hard alternative; or, to renounce | 
Thy reaſon, or thy ſenſe ; or, to believe? 

What then is thy unbelief? Tis an exploit; 

A. ſtrenuous enterpriſe: to gain it, man 

Muſt burſt through every bar of common ſenſe, 
Of common ſhare, magnanimouſly wrong; 

And what rewards the ſturdy combatant ? 

His prize, repentance ; infamy, his crown. TI49 
But wherefore, infamy ?—For want of faith, 
Down the ſteep precipice of wrong he ſlides; 
There's nothing to ſupport him in the right. 
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Faith in the future wanting is at leaſt 

In embryo, every weakneſs, every guilt ; 

And ſtrong temptation ripens it to birth, 

If :his life's gain invites him to the deed, 

Why not his country ſold, his father ſlain ? 

"Tis virtue to purſue our good ſupreme ; 

And his ſupreme, his on/y good is here. 

Ambition, avarice, by the wiſe diſdain d, 1166 

Is perfect wiſdom, while mankind are fools, 

And think a turf, or tomb-ſtone, covers all : 

Theſe find employment, and provide for ſenſe 

A richer paſture, and a larger range; 

And ſenſe by right divine aſcends the throne, 

When virtue prize and proſpect are no more 

Virtue no more we think the will of heaven. 

Would heaven quite beggar virtue, if belov'd ? 
Has virtue charms ?”'—1I grant her heavenly 

fair; | 

But if unportion'd, all will intereff wed; 

though that our admiration, #bis our choice, 

The virtues grow on immortality ; 

That root deſtroy'd, they wither and expire. 

A deity believ'd, will nought avail; 

Rewards and puniſoments make God ador'd ; 


179 


And hopes and fears give conſcience all her power. 


As in the dying parent dies the child, 
Virtue with immortality, Expires, 
Who tells me he denies his ſoul immortal, 


Whate'er his boaſt, has told me, He's a hnave. 1180 


His duty tis, to love himſelf alone; 
Nor care though mankind periſh, if he ſmiles; 
Who thinks ere long the man ſhall 7obolly die, 


| Is dead already; nought but b-ute ſurvives. 


And are there ſuch? Such candidates there 

are 
For more than death ; ſor utter loſs of being, 
Being, the baſis of the Deity ! 


Aſk you the cauſe ?P—The cauſe they will not tell: 


Nor need they: O the ſorceries of /enſe / 
They work this transformation on the ſoul, 1190 
Diſmount her, like the ſerpent at the fall, F 
Diſmount her from her native wing, (which ſoar'd 
Ere-while ethereal heights), and throw her down, 
To lick the duſt, and crawl in ſuch a thought. 

Is it in words to paint you? O ye falln! - 
Fall'n from the wings of rea/on, and of hope / 
Erect in ſtature, prone in appetite !, | 
Patrons of pleaſure, poſting into pain ! 

Lovers of argument, averſe to ſenſe ! 


Boaſters of liberty, faſt bound in chains! 14200 
Lords of the wide creation, and the ſhame! 
More /en/ele/s. than th* irrationals you ſcorn ! 

More baſe than thoſe you rule! Than thoſe you 


pity, 
Far more ** O ye moſt inſamous 
Of beings, from ſuperior dignity! 
Deepeſt in woe from means of boundleſs bliſs ! 


| Ye curſt by bleſſings infinite! becauſe 


Mot highly favour'd, moſt profoundly loſt ! 

Ye motly maſs: of contradiction ſtrong ! 1 
And are you, too, convinc'd, your fouls fly off 

In exhalation ſoft, and die in air,, 
From the full flood of evidence again you? 

In the coarſe drudgeries and ſinks of ſenſe, 

Your ſouls have quite worn out the make of heaven, 
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By vice new-caſt, and creatures of our own 3- 

But though you can deform, you can't deſtroy ; 

To curſe, not uncreate, is all your power. 
Lorenzo! this black brotherhood renounce; 

Renounce St. Evremont, and read St. Paul. 

Ere, rapt by miracle, by reaſan wing'd, 1310 

His mounting mind made long abode in heaven. 

This is freethinking, unconfin'd to parts. X 

To ſend the foul, on curious travel bent, 

Through all the provinces of human thought; 


es. 


To dart her flight thropgh the whole ſphere of 


man; | 

Of this vaſt univerſe to make the tour; 
In each receſs of ſpace and time, at homes 
Familiar with their wonders; diving deep; 
And, like a prince of boundleſs intereſts there, 
Still moſt ambitious of the moſt remote; 1230 
To look on truth. unbroken, and entire; 
Truth in the /y/em; the full orb; where truths 
By truths enlighten'd, and ſuftain'd, afford 
An arch-like, ſtrong ſoumdation, to ſupport 
Th' incumbent weight of abſolute, complete 
Convittion ; here, the more we preſs, we ſtand 
More firm ; who moſt examine, muſt believe, 
Parts, like half-ſentences, confound ; the whole 
Conveys the ſenſe, and God is underſtood; 
Who not in fragments writes to human race: 1240 
Read his whole volume, ſceptic ! then reply. 
This, this, is thinking free, a thought that graſps 
Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an hour. 
Turn up thine eyes, ſurvey this midnight ſcene; 
What ate carth's kingdoms, to yon boundleſs orbs, 
Of human ſouls, one day, the deſtin'd range ? 
And what yon boundleſs orbs, to godlike man ? 
Thoſe numerous worlds that throng the firmament, 
And aſk more ſpace in heaven, can roll at large 
In man's capacious thought, and ſtill leave room 
For ampler orbs, for new creations, there. 1251 
Can ſuch a ſoul contract itſelf, to gripe 
A point of no dimenſion, of no weight ? 
Jt can; it does: the world is ſuch a point: 
And, of that point, how ſmall a part enflaves! 

How ſmall a part—of nothing, ſhall I ſay ? 
Why not ?—Friends, our chief treaſure ! how they 

drop! ' 

Lucia, Narcifſa fair, Philander gone 
The grave, like fabled Cerberus, has op'd 
A triple mouth; and, in an awful voice, 1260 


Loud calls my ſoul, and utters all I ſing; 


How the world falls to pieces round about us, 

And leaves us in a ruin of our joy ! 

What ſays this tranſportation of my friends? 

It bids me love the place where n they dwell, 

And ſcorn this wretched ſpot they leave ſo poor. 

Eternity's vaſt ocean lies before thee ; 

There, there; Lorenzo! thy Clariſſa fails, 

Give thy mind ſea-room; keep it wide of earth, 

That rock of ſouls immortal ; cut thy cord; 1270 

Weigh anchor ; ſpread thy ſails; call every wind; 

Eye thy great pole. tar; make the land of lite, 
Two kinds of like bas deuble-natur'd man, 

And two of death; the 4% far more ſevere. 

Life animal is nurtur'd by the ſun; 

Thrives on his bounties, triumphs in his beams. 

Life rational ſubiſt on higher food, = 


Z 


— 


Triumphant io his beams, who made the day. ' * 


When we leave that ſun, and are left hy tb 1 


(The fate of all who die in ſtubborn guilt) rate 


Tis utter darkneſs; ſtrictly double det. 


We ſink by no judiaial ſtroke of heaven, 

But nature's courſe; as ſure as plumbets fall. 
Since God, or man, muſt alter, ere they meet, 
(Since light and darkneſs blend not in one ſphere). 


| 'Tis manifeſt, Lorenzo! 0% muſt change, 


If, then, that deuble death ſhould prove thy lot, 
Blame nat the bowels. of the Dei; 
Man ſhall be bleſt, as far as man permit. 
Not man alone, all rationals, heaven arms 1296 
With an illuſtrious, but tremendous, power 
To counter-aCt its own moſt gracious.ends; | - 
And this, of ſtrict neceſſity, not choice; kd 
That power deny'd men, angels, were no more. 
But paſſive engines, void of praiſe or blame. 
A nature rational implies the power 

Of being bleſt, or wretchec,, as we pleaſe; 

Elſe idle reaſor would have nought to do; 


And he that would be barr'd capacity | —/ 
Of pain, courts: incapacity. of bliſs. - - 130 


Heaven will our happineſs, allowos our doom; 

Invites us ardently, but not compels ; 7 1 

Heaven but perſuades, almighty man decrees 7 

Man is the maker of immortal fates. . | 

Man falls by man, if finally he falls": | 

And fall he muff, who learns from geath alone, 

The dreadful ſecret That he lives for ever. 
Why this to thee ?—Thee yet, perhaps, in 


doubt, | 
Of ſecond life? But wherefore doubtful ſtill? 


Eternal life is nature's ardent wiſh : 1310 
What ardently we wiſh, we ſoar believe: 1 
Thy tardy faith declares that wiſh deſtroy d: 
What has deſtroy'd it ?—Shall I tell thee what ? 
When, fear d the future, tis no longer wiſh'd:; 
And, when unwiſh'd, we „rive to diſbelieve. 
* Thus infidelity our guilt betrays.” 111 5 
Nor that the /ole detection! Bluſh Lorenzo! | 
Bluſh for hypocriſy, if not for guilt. | 
The future fear'd?— An infidel, and fear? 
Fear what? A dream? A fable How thy dread, 
Unwilling evidence, and therefore ſtrong, T3Z4L 
Affords my cauſe an undeſign'd ſupport ! - 2 
How @:/velief affirms what it denies! 
% 1t unawares, aſſerts immortal life.” 
Surpriſing ! infidelity turns out | 
A creed, and a confeſſion of our fins : 
Apoſtates, thus, are orthodox divines. 

Lorenzo! with Lorenzo claſh no more; 
Nor longer a tranſparent vizor wear. 
Think'ſt thou, religion only has her maſk ? 
Our infidels are Satan's hypocrites, 1331 
Pretend the worſt, and, at the bottom, fail. | 
When viſited by thought (thought will intrude), 
Like him they ſerve, they tremble, and believe. 


ls their hypocriſy fo foul as this; 


So fatal to the welfare of the world ? 

What deteftation, what contempt, their due! 

And, if unpaid, be thank'd for their eſeape 

That Chriſtian candour they frive hard to ſcorn : 
If not for that aſylum, they might find I 34% 


| A hell on eqrth ; nor ſcape a worle belore. 
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With inſolence, and impotence of thought, ”- 
Inſtead of racking fancy to refute, 
Reform thy manners, and the truth exjoy— 
But ſhall I dare confeſs the dire reſult? 
Can thy proud reaſen brook ſo black a brand? 
_ Purer manners; to ſublimer faitb, 
s nature's unavoidable aſcent; 
An boneft deiſt, where the goſpel ſhines, 
Matur d to nobler, i in the Chri iftian ends, 7350 
When that bleſt change arrives, e en caſt as - 
This ſong ſuperfluous; 4% immortal ſtrikes 
Conviction, in a flood of ght divine. 
A Gb:iftian d wells, like * Uriel, in the ſun; 
Meridian evidence puts doubt to flight; 
And ardent bope anticipates the ſkies. 
Of that bright ſun, Lorenzo! ſcale the ſphere; ; 
"Tis eaſy it invites thee; it deſcends. * 
From 8 to woo, and wait thee whence it 
Read Ws ebe the frcred Page: a page 1360 
Where triumphs immortality ; a page 
Which not the whole creation could A 5 
Which not the conflagration ſhall deſtroy, 
*Tis printed i in the mind of gods for ever, 
In nature's ruins not one letter Joſt. : 
In proud diſdain of what ev'n gods adore, 
Doſt ſmile ?—Pour wretch thy. e, . 
N weeps. 
Angels and men aſſent to what I ang: 
Wits ſmile, and thank me for my midnight dream. 
How vicious hearts fume frenzy to the brain? 
Parts puſh us on to pride, and pride to ſhame; 
Pert infidelity is wit's cockade, 1372 
To grace the brazen brow that braves the Kies, 
By 1% of being, dreadſully ſecure. 
Lorenzo! if 45 doctrine wins the day, 
And drives my dreams, defeated, from the field; 
If this is all, if earth a final ſcene, r 
Take heed; ſtand faſt; be ſure to be a love. 
A knave in grain! neꝰ er deviate to the right : 
Should'ſt thou be good how infinite thy loſs ! 
Guilt only makes annibilation gain 1387 
Bleſt ſcheme ! which life deprives of comfort, death 
Of bope ; and which vice only recommends. += 
If fo, where, infidels ! your bait thrown out 
To catch weak converts ? where your lofty boaſt 
Of zeal for virtue, and of love to man ? 
Annihilation! I confeſs in theſe. 
What can reclaim you? Dare I hope profound 
Phileſopbers the converts of a ſong ? 
Yet know, its f title flatters you, nat 1390 
Yours be the praiſe to make my title good; 
Mine to bleſs heaven, and triumph in your praiſe, 
But fince ſo peſtilential your diſeaſe, 
Though iovereign is the medicine | preſcribe, 
As yet, [ll neither triumph, nor deſpair : 
But hope ere long my midnight dream will wake 
Your hearts, and teach your wwiſdom—to be wile : 
For why ſhould ſouls immortal, made for bliſs, 
F'er wiſh (and wiſh in vain !) that ſouls could die 
What ne'er can die, oh! grant to live; and crown 
The wiſh, and aim; and labour of the ſkies; 1401 


* 


3 
+ The Infidel Reclaimed, 


Increaſe, and enter on the joys of heaven: 
Thus ſhall my title paſs a /acred ſeal, 
Receive an imprimatur from above, 
While angels ſhout—an 7nfidel Reclaim d“ 
' To cloſe, Lorenzo! ſpite of all my pains, 
Soils ſeems —_ ſtrange, that thou ſhould'ſt live for 


Is it 1 Ye ſtrange, that thou ſhould'ſ live at all? 
This is a miracle and that no more: 
Who gave deginning, can exclude an end.. 
Deny thou art: Then doubt if thou Halt be. 
A miracle-with miracles enclos'd, 

Is man: and ſtarts his faith at what is range? 
What leſs than wonders from the wonderful ? 
What leſs than miracles from God can flow? 
Admit a God—that myſtery fupreme'! _. 
That cauſe uncaus'd ! all other. wonders ceaſe; s 
Nothing is marvellous for him to do- 

Deny bim—all is myſtery beſides ; - 


{ Faith is not reaſan / labour, but repoſe, 


-Millions of myſteries ! each darker far, 

Than that thy wiſdom would unwiſely ſhun. 
If weal thy faith, why chooſe the harder fide ? 
We nothing aw, but what is marvellous; 
Yet what is marvelleus, we can't believe. 

So weak our reaſon, and ſo great our _— 


1429 


What moſt ſurpriſes in the ſacred 


Or full as ſtrange, or ſtranger, muff true. 

To faith and virtue, why ſo backward, man ? 
From hence :—The pre/ent ſtrongly ſtrikes us all; 
The future faintly ;' can we then be men? 1431 
If men, Lorenzo! the reverſe is right. N 
Reaſon is man's peculiar: Senſe the brute's. 
The preſent is the ſcanty realm of ſenſe ; 
The future, reaſon's empire unconfin'd : 
On that expending all her godlike power, 
She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs, there ; 
There builds her bleſſing There expects her praiſe; 
And nothing aſks of fortune, or 'of man. 
And what is rea/on ? Be ſhe thus defin d; 
Reaſon is upright flature in the ſoul. 

Oh! be a man; and ſtrive to be a ged. 

For wo oo (thou ſay'ſt) To damp the joys of 
461 ife $9; f 

No; to give heart and fubflance to thy joys. 

That tyrant, hope; mark how ſhe deninecrs; 

She bids us quit realities for dreams; 

Safety and peace for hazard and alarm; 

That tyrant o'er the tyrants of the ſoul, 

She bids ambiion quit its taken prize. 

Spurn the luxuriant branch on which 17 ſits. 1450 

Though bearing crowns, to ſpring at diſſant game; 

And plunge in toils and dangers—for repoſe. 

If bope precarious, and of things, when gain * 

Of little moment, and as little ſtay, © 

Can ſweeten toils and dangers into joys; 

What then, that hope, which nothing can defeat, 

Our leave unaſk d? Rich hope of boundleſs blits ! 

Bliſs, paſt man's power to paint it; time's to cloſe! 

This hope i is earth's moſt eſtimable prize : 

This is man's portion, while no more than man; 

Hope, of all paſſions, moſt befriends us here; 1401 

Paſſions of prouder name befriend us leſs. 

Foy has her tears; and tranſport has her death ; 

** like a cordial, innocent, though ſtrong, ä 


1440 


** 


140 
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Man's heart at once inſpirits and ſerencs ; 

Nor makes him pay his wiſdom for his joys; . 

'Tis all our preſent ſtate can ſaſely bear, 

Health to the frame! and vigour to. the mind ! 

A joy attemper'd'! a <baftis'd delight 

Like the fair ſummer evening, mild and ſweet ! 

"Tis man's full cup; his paradiſe below 1471 

A bleſt hereafter then, or hop'd, or gain'd, | 

Is all; our whole of happineſs : full proof, 

1 choſe no trivial or inglorious #beme. 

And know, ye. foes to ſong | (well-meaning men, 

Though quite forgotten half your Bible's praiſe. 

Important truths, in ſpite of verſe, may pleaſe ; | 

Grave mth you praiſe; nor can you praiſe too 
much!! Ant, 1 

if there is weight in an eternit /, 

Let the grave liſten and be graver ſtill, 


 VIRTOE'S APOLOGY ;, 
on, THE MAN or TRE WORLD ANSWERED. / 


Tn wvhich are conſis ered the Love of this Life ; the Am- 
bition and P aſure, with the Wit and Wiſdom of 
the World. Ls A Kg dd 

AND has all nature then eſpous'd my part ? 

Have 1 brifes heaven and earth to plead againſt 

-thee gn 

And is thy ſoul immortal ?—What remains? 

All, all, Lorenzo! Make immortal bleſt. 

Unbleſt immortals — What can ſhock us more? 

And yet Lorenzo till affects the %,; 

There ſtows his treaſure; thence his title draws, 

Man of the world (for ſuch wouldſt thou be call'd) 

And art thou proud of that inglorious ſtyle ? 

Proud of reproach ? for a reproach it was, 

In ancient days; and Chriſtian—in an age, 

When men were men, and not aſham'd of heaven 

Fir'd their ambition, as it crown'd their joy, 

Sprinkled with dews from the Caſtalian font, 

Fain would I re-baptize thee, and confer 


A A purer ſpirit, and a nobler name. 


Thy fond attachments fatal and inflam'd, 
Point out my path, and dictate to my ſong : | 
To thee the 201. / how fair How ſtrongly ſtrikes 
Ambition! and gay //caſure ſtronger {till ! ; 
Thy triple bane ! the triple bolt. that lays 
Thy virtue dead! Be theſe my triple theme; + 
Nor ſhall thy zvit or wiſdum be forgot. p 
Common the theme; not ſo the ſong ; if ſhe 


My ſong invokes, Urania deigns to ſmile. 


The charm that chains us to the world, her foe, 
If ſhe diſſolves, the nan of earth at once p 
Starts from his trance, and ſighs for other ſcenes; 


Scenes where theſe ſparks of night, theſe ſtars ſhall 


ſhine 
Unnumbes'd ſuns (for all things as they are 
The bleſt behold ;) and in one glory pour 
Their blended blaze on man's aſtoniſh'd ſight ; 


A blaze—the leaſt illuſtrious object there, 


Lorenzo! ſince eternal is at hand, 
To ſwallow time's ambitions; as the vaſt 


| ® The pottigal parts of it 


* 


Leviathan, the bubbles vain, that ride | 
High on the foaming billow ; what avail 2 , 
High titles, high deſcent, attainments high, ' 
If unattain'd our big O Lorenzo! 
What lofty thoughts, theſe elements above, 
What towering hopes, what ſallies from the ſup, © 
What grand ſurveys of deſtiny divine, | 
And pompous preſage .of unfathom'd fate, 
Should roll in boſoms, where a ſpirit burns, 
Bound for eternity! In boſoms read 
By bim, who foibles in archangels ſees | - 
On human hearts be bends a jealous eye, 
And marks, and in heaven's regiſter inrolls, 
The riſe and. progreſs of each option there: 
Sacred to doomſday! That the page unfolds, - 
And ſpreads us to the gaze of gods and men. 
And what an option, O Lorenzo, thine ? * 
This world! and this, unrivall'd by the ſkies ! © 
A world, where luſt of pleaſure, grandeur, gold, - 
Three demons that divide its realms between them, 
With ſtrokes akernate buffet to and fro | 2 4 
Man's reſtleſs heart, their ſport, their flying ball; 
Till with the giddy. circle ſick, and tir d. 
It pants for peace, and drops into deſpair, © 
Such is the world Lorenze ſets abe 
That glorious pramiſe angels were:eſteem'd | 
Too meas to bring; a promiſe, their ador'd 2 
Deſcended to communicate, and preis, 
By counſel, miracle, life, death, on man. 
Such is the world Lorenzo's wiſdom woos, 
And on its thorny pillow ſecks repoſe ;- . 
A pillow which, like opiates ill-prepar'd, t 
Intoxicates, but not compoſes; fills | 
The viſionary mind with gay chimeras, vis 
All the wild traſh of fleep, without the reſt ; - 
What «nfeign'd travel, and what dreams of joy ! © 
How frail men, things ! how momentary both ! 
Fantaſtic chaſe of ſhadows hunting ſhades! ' 
The gay, the 3%, equal, though unlike; © 
Equal in wiſdom, differently wiſe ! - [waſtes, 
Through flowery meadows, and through dreary 
One buſtling, and one dancing into death. - -.. 
There's not a day, but to the man of thought: 
Betrays ſome ſecret, that throws new reproach 
On life, aud makes him ſick of ſeeing more. 
The feenes of by/ine/5 tell us What are men; 
The ſcenes of pleaſure—* What is all beſide: - 
There, others we deſpiſe ; and here, ourſelves.  . 
Amid diſguſt eternal, dwells delight 127 
"Tis approbation ſtrikes the ſtring of joy. __ 
What wondrous prize has kindled this career, 
Stuns with the din, and chokes us with the duſt, /. 
On life's gay ſtage, one inch above the grave? 
The proud run up and down in queſt of eye 
The ſenſual, in purſuit of ſomething worſe; | / 
The grave, of gold ; the politic, of power, 
And all; of other butterflies, as vain ! fo 
As eddies draw things frivolous and light, 


: 
"+ 
1 
— 


How is man's heart by vanity drawn in; 


Ou the ſwift circle of returning toys, 16 8 
Whirl'd, ſtraw-like, round and round, and then 
ingulf d; rtf | 


| Where gay deluſion darkens to deſpair ! 5 


« This is @ beaten tracl. Is this a track _ 


Should not be beaten ? never beat enough, 


110 
Till enough learn d the truths it would infpire. 
Shall truth be ſilent, becauſe folly Frozon: ? 

Turn the world's hiſtory; what find we there 
But fortune's ſports, or nature cruel claims, 
Or woman's artifice, or man's revenge, 

And endleſs inbumanities'on man? 

Fame's trumpet ſeldogy ſounds, but like the knell 
It brings bad tidings: how it hourly blows 
Man's miſad ventures round the liſtening world! 
Man is the tale of narrative old time; 

Sad tale; which high as paradiſe — 

As if che toil of travel to delude, 15 
From ſtage to ſtage, in his eternal round, 

The days, his daughters, as they ſpin our hours 
On fer tune s wheel, where accident unthought 
Oft in a moment ſnaps life's ſtrongeſt thread, 
Each in her turn ſome tragic ſtory tells, . 
With now-and-then; a wretched farce between, 
And fills his chronicle with human woes. ſus; 

Time's daughters, true as thoſe of men, deceive 

Not one, but puts ſome cheat on all mankind : 
While in their father's boſom, not yet owre, © 
They flatter our fond hopes; and promiſe much 
Of amiable; but hold bi not o'er wiſe, fyear, 
Who dares to truſt them; and laugh round the 
At ſtill-confiding, till-confounded man, 
Confiding, though confounded ; hoping on, 
VUntaught by trial, unconvinc d by proof, 

And ever- looking for the never- ſeen. 

Life to the laſt, like harden'd felons, lies; 

Nor owns itſelf a cheat, till it expires. 

Its little joy goes out by one and one, 

And leave poor man at length in perfect night; 
Night darker than what oZ involves the pole. 

O chou, who doſt permit theſe ills to fall 

For gracious ends, and would' ſt chat man ſhould 

mourn: - 

O thou, whoſe hands this goodly fabric fram'd, 
Who know'ſt it beſt, and would'ſt that man ſhould 

know ! 

What is this fublunary world? A vapour; 

A vapour all it holds; itſelf a vapour; 
From the damp bed of chaos, by thy beam 

Exhal'd, ordain'd to ſwim its deſtin'd hour 

In ambient air, then melt, and diſappear. 
Zarth's days are number'd, nor remote her 45508 
As mortal, though leſs tranſient than her ſons; 
Yet they doat on her, as the world and they 
Were both eternal, ſolid; thou a dream. 

They doat ! on what ? Immortal views: apart, 

A region of outſides! a land of ſhadows! 

A fruitful field of flowery promiſes ! 
A wilderneſs of joy ! perplex'd with doubts; 

And ſharp with thorns ! a troubled eccan, ſpread 
With bold adventurers, their all on board 
No ſecond hope, if here their fortune frowns ; 
Frown ſoon it mf. Of various rates they fail, 

Of enſigns various; all alike in this, 
All reſtleſs, anxious; toſt with hopes and fears, 
In calmeſt ſkies; obnoxious all to ſtorm ; 

And ſtormy the moſt general blaſt of lte: 
bound for happineſs; yet few provide 
The chart of novwledge, pointing where it lies; 
Or virtue s helm, to ſhape the courſe deſign d: 

All, more or leſs, capricious fate lament, 
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Now lifted by the tide; and no reford'd} 

And farther from their wiſhes than before: 

All, more or leſs, againſt each other daſh, 

To mutual nurt, by guſts of paſſion driven, 

And ſuſfering more from folly, than from fate. 
Ocean ! thou dreadful and tumultuous home 

Of dangers, at eternal war with man! 

Death's capital, where moſt he domineers, 

With all his choſen terrors frowning round, 

(Though lately feaſted high at Albion's coſt) 
ide-opening, and loud-roaring ſtill for more 

Too faithful mirror! how doſt thou refle& 

The melancholy face of human life! 

The ftrong reſemblance tempts me farther till : 

And, haply, Britain may be deeper ſtruck 

By re truth, in ſuch a mirror ſeen, 

Which nature holds for ever at het eye. 
Self-flatter'd, unexperienc'd, high in hope; 

When young, with fan ſanguine chter, and ſtreamers 


We —_ cable, launch into the world, | 

And fendiy dream each wind and ſtar our friend; 

All, in ſome darling enterpriſe embark d: 

But where is he can fathom its extent? 

Amid a multitude of artleſs hands, | 

Ruin i ſure perquiſite : het lawful prize ! 

Some ſteer aright ; but the black blaſt blows hard, 

And puffs them wide of hope: with hearts of 
roof, 

Full 1 n 4 wind and tide, ſori2 win their way; 

And when ſtrong effort has deſerv'd the port, 

And tugg'd it into view, tis won! *tis loſt ! 

Though ſtrong their oar, ſtill ſtronger is their fate: 

They ftrike ; and while they triumph, they ex- 


pire 
In ſtreſs of weather, moft : ſome ſink outright; 
O'er them, and o'er their names; the billows cloſe ; 
To-morrow knows not they were ever born. 
Others a ſhort memorial leave behind, 
Like a flag floating, when the bark's ingulf dz 
It oats a moment, and is ſeen no more: 


One Cæſar lives; a thouſand are forgot. 


How few, beneath auſpicious planets born, 

(Darlings of provideacs! fond fate's elect 9 

With ſwelling ſails make good the promis d port, 

With all their wiſhes freighted ! yet e'en theſe, 

Freighted with all their wiſhes, ſoon complain; 

Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 

They ſtill are men; and when is man ſecure ? 

As fatal time, as form . the ruſh of years 

Beats down their ſtrength; their numberleſs 

eſcapes 

In ruin end: and, now, their proud ſucceſs 

But plants new terrors on the victor's brow : 

What pain to quit the world, juſt made their own, 

Their neft ſo deeply drown'd; and built fo high! 

Too low they build, who build beneath the ſtars, 
Woe then apart (if woe apart can be 


From re. man), and fortune at our nod, 


The gay ! rich! great! triumphant! and auguſt! 
What are they ?—The gf happy (ſtrange to lay!) 
Convince me moſt of human miſery ; 

What are they ? Smiling wretches of to-morrow < 
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More wretched, 2ben, than e'er their ſlave can be; 

Their treacherous bleſſings, at the day of need, 

Like other ſaithleſs friends, unmaſk, and ing gf 5 

Then, what provoking indigence in wealth! 

What aggravated impotence in power 19 

High titles, ther, what inſult of their pain! 

If hat ſole anchor, equal to the waves, © 

Immortal hope! defies not the rude ſtorm, 

Takes comfort from their foaming billows* rage, 

And makes a welcome harbour of the tomb. 
Is this a ſtetch of what thy ſouF admires? ' 

« But here (thou ſay'ſt) the miſeries of liſe 

« Are huddled in a group. A more LY 

« Survey; perhaps, might ring thee better news.“ 

Look a life's ſtages : they ſpeak plainer till; 

The plainer they, the wilt thou _ 

Look on thy lovely boy; in him behold - 

The beſt that can hefal the beſt on earth; 

The boy has virtue by his mother's fide : 

Yes, on Florello look: a Father* heart | 

Is tender, though the man: is made of ſtore; 

The truth, throughſach a medium feen, may make 

Impreſſion deep, and fondneſs prove thy friend. 
Florello lately caſt on this rude coaſt 

A helplefs infant; now a heedleſs child; 

To poor Clariſſa 's throes, thy care ſucceeds; 

Care full of love, and yet ſevere as hate! 

O'er thy ſoul's/joy-how oft thy fondneſs frowns! 

Needful auſterities his will reſtrain; | 

As thorns fenceciwthe tender plant from Harkin. 

As yet, his reaſen eannot go alone; 

But aſks a ſterner nurſe to lead it on. 

His little heart is often terrify d; | 

The bluſh of morning, in his cheek, turns Wr: 

Its pearly dew-Urop trembles in his eye; 

His harmleſs eye! and drowns an angel there. 

Ah! what avails his innocence ? The taſk 

Enjoin'd muſt diſcipline his early powers; 

He learns to ſigh, ere he is known to'ſin; 

Guiltleſs, and fad ! a wretch before the fall! $054 

How cruel this! more cruel to forbear. © 

Our nature ſuch, with neceſſary pains, 

We purchaſe proſpects of precarious peace: 

Though not a father, this might ſteal a ſigh. 

Suppoſe him diſciplin'd aright (if not, 

'Twill fink our poor account to poorer ſtill) ; 

Ripe from the tutor, proud of li 

He leaps encloſure, bounds into the world! 

The world is taken, after ten years toil, 

Like ancient Troy ; and all its joys his OWN. 

Alas! the world's a tutor more fevere ; 

Its leſſons hard, and ill deſerve his pains; 

Unteaching all his virtuous nature tavght, 

Or books (fair virtue's advocates!) inſpir'd. 
For who receives him into public life? 

Men of the ꝛvorid, the tertæ filial breed, 

Welcome the modeſt ſtranger to their ſphere, 

(Which glitter'd long, at diſtance, in his ſight) 

And, in their hoſpitable arms, encloſe : 

Men, who think nought ſo ſtrong of the romance, 

80 rank knight-errant, as a real friend: 

Men, that act up to reaſur's golden rule, 

All weakneſs of a fection quite ſubdued : 

Men, that would bluſh at being thought ſincere, 

And feign, for glory, the few faults they want ; 
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That love a lie, where truth would pay as 2 

As if, to chenn)wies ſhone hes — Ibn? 
Lorenzo f cunſt chou bear d 

Such, for Florello's ſake, twill wow! 

See, the Keel'd files of ſeaſon'd veteran, 2 * 

Train d to the world, in burniſh*Ufalfchood 

Deep in the fatal ſtrstagems uf pee; ab 6 6 F4'F 


All ſoft ſenſation, in the th rubbꝰ d off:; 
All their keen purpoſe, in politi els, theath'd;  * 
His friends eternal—during intereſt 


His foes implacable—when worth their while; © 

At war with every welfare, but their own ; aut 
As wiſe as Lucifer; and half as: good; 1 £ 
And by whom none, but Eucifer, ean * a 
Naked, through theſe (ſo eommỹn fate . 

Naked of heart, his cruel eburſe he i 

stung out of all, moſt amiable in life, 


Prompt ——— and open chongbt, ws fakes — 


Affection, as his ſpecies, wide dffagd; 

Noble preſuray is to mankind's renown ; du ee. 

Ingenious truſt, and —_— of love. b 
Theſe claims to jay (if mortals bt As 155 

Will coſt him many a figh; till 1 t eres 

From the flow miſtreſs of Fred VERSE, » 

And her aſſiſtant, pauſing; 2 — 

Purchaſe a dear- bought Tn: =; lead EN oo 4 

Through ſerpentine obliquities of Ie 1 

And the dark labyrinth of liuitian hearts, | 

And happy! if the elue ſhall come ſo cheap 

For, while we learn to fence with public g. a, 

Full oft we feel its foul contagion too 

If leſs than heavenly virtue is our guard. ” 5 

Thus, a ſtrange kind of curs'd nest 5 

Brings down: the ſterling temper of his foul, 


1 


By baſe alloy, ts bear the current ftamp, 


Below call'd wiſdom; finks him into Gabety: ; 

And brands him into credit with the 25 | 

Where ſpecious t titles dignify diſprace, es 

And nature's injuries are arts of life; 

Where brighter reaſon prompts to bolder crimes; 

And heavenly talents make infernal hearts; 

That unſurmountable extreme of guilt! * 
Poor Machizvel! who labour d hard his pln, 

Forgot, that genius need not go to fchool; 

Forgot, that man, without a tutor wiſe, 

His plan had practis d, long before 't was writ. 

The world's all zizte-page ; there's no content: 

The ry s all Face? the man who ſhows his 

art, 

Is hooted for his nudities, and ſcorn'd. 

A man I knew, who liv'd upon a kalle; ee 

And well it fed him; he look'd plump and fair; 

While rankeſt venom foam'd through Trad vein, 

Lorenzo! what I tell thee, take not ill! 

Living, he fawn'd on every foot alive; 

And, dying, curs's the fri:nd on whom he iwd. 

To ſuch proficients thou art half a faint. 

In foreign realms (for thou haſt travell'd =), 

How curious to contemplate two ſtate-rooks, 

Studious their neſts to feather in a trice, 

With all the necromantics of their _ 


Playing the game of faces on each other, 


Making court ſweet-meats of their 5 watt,” 
In fooliſh hope, to ſteal cack other's truſt 


112 
Both „ both deceiv d; 
And, — both (et earth rejoice): undone). 
Their ; parts w doubt not; bur be that their ſhame ; 
Shall men;of talents, Git to rule mankind. 
Stoop to mean wiles, that would diſgrace a fool; 
And loſe the thanks of thoſe * ſerve: ? 
For who can thank the man he came! 

Why ſo much cover! it defeats, itſelf. 
Ye, that 


hearts, 
Are therefore — d they — 
For hy conceaPd Ihe cauſe they need — 
I give him joy, that's awkward at a lie; 
Whoſe feeble nature traub keeps Mill in ng 
His incapacity is his repown. --- , -/- 01 
»Tis great, tis manly, to diſdain difouiſe's „ Pe 4 
It ſhows our ſpirit, or it proves our ſtrength. 
Thou ſay'ſt, / Tis needfwl:: it is therefore right ? 
Howe'er, | grant it fome ſmall ſign of grace, 
To ſtrain at an excuſe : and woul(ſt thou then 
Eſcape that cruel a, Thou may'ſt, with caſe ; | 
Think no poſt acedful that demands a knave. 
When late our civil helm w r hands, 
Bo Pulteney | zovght:: think be tter if you can, 

But this how rare! the public path of lite 
Is dirty: —yet, allow chat dirt is due, $5 | 
It makes: the noble mind more noble gi: 8 4; 7 
The world's no neuter; it will wound, or ſave; 3 
Or virtue quench, or indignation fire. 

You ſay, The world, well-known will make a was; 
The world, well-known; will give our e to 
3 heaven, 7791 

Or make us demons, long before we [die.. 

To ſhow how fair the world, thy miſtreſs ſhines, 
Take either part, ſure ills attend the choice; 
Sure, though not equal, detriment enſues. 

Not virtues ſelf is deify d on eartj; 
Firtue has ber relapſes, conflicts, foes 3 28234 
Foes, that ne er fail to make her feel their hate. / | 
Virtue has her peculiar ſet of pains : 
True friends to virtue, lf, and infcomplains 1 
But if zhey ſigh, can others hope to ſmile ? 
If <vi/Zom has her miſeries to mourn, - 
How can poor folly lead a happy life? 
And if beth ſuffer, what has earth to boaſt,- 
Where he meft happy, who the leaf laments! _— 
2 much, much patience, the moſt envy d ſtate, 
d /eme ſorgivennels, needs the beſt of friends ? 
For riend, or happy life, who looks not higher, 
| Of neither ſhall he find the ſhadow here. 
The world's ſworn advocate, without a fee 
Lorenzo ſmartly, with a ſmile replies; 
« Thus far thy ſong is right; and all moſt own. 
« Virtue bas ber peculiar ſet of Pains. 
* And Joys peculiar who to vice denies ? 
« If vice it is, with nature to comply: 
« If pride, a nd ſenſe, are ſo predominant, 
« To check, not overcome them makes a ſaint, 
Can nature in a plainer voice proclaim 
« Pleaſure, and glory, the chief good of man?“ 
Can pride and /enſuality rejoice ? 
From purity ot thought, all pleaſure ſprings; 
And, from an humble ſpirit, all our peace. 
Ambition, pleaſure ! let us talk of theſe. ; 
Of theſe, the porch, and academy, talk d; 
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Joow:6ll: things! know ye not men's 
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Of theſe, each following age had much to 47 : 
Yet, unexhauſted, ſtill, the needſul theme. 

Who talks of hefe, to mankind all at once 

He talks: far-ere the ſaint from either free i ? 
Are theſe thy-reſuge ?—No : theſeruſh upon this: - 
Thy vitals ſeize, and, vu/ture-like, devaur-: + 

ll try, if 1 cao pluck thee from thy ruck, 
Prometheus! from this barren ball of earth; 

If rea/on can unchain thee, thon art free. 

And, firſt, thy Caucaſus, ambition, calls; 
Mountain of torments | eminence of woes! 
Of courtede woes] and courted through miſtake! 
"Tis not ambition; charms thee ; tis a cheat 
Will make thee ftart, as EI at his Mor. 
Doſt graſp. at: greatneſs? firſt, know what it is: 
Think. ſt thou thy greatneſs in diftind7ion- lies? & 5.77 
Not in the feather, wave it e er ſo high, 
By fortune ſtuck, to mark us from the throng, 
is glory lodg'd:: tis lodg'd in the reverſe; 

In that which joins, in that which equals, all 
The monarch and his ſla ve A deathleſs foul, 


| © Unbounded proſpect, and immortal: kin, 


6 A Father God, and brothers in the fies; 
Elder, indeed, in time; but leſs remote 


] In excellence, perhaps, than thought by man; 


Why greater what can fall; than what can rile ? : 
If ill delirious, now, Lorenzo! go; 
And with thy full blown brothers of the weld, 
Throw ſcorn around thee ; caft it on thy — 
Thy flaves, and equals: how ſcorn caſt on them 
Rebounds an thee ! if man is mean, as man, 
Art thou a god? If fortune. makes bim ſo, 
Beware the conſequence : a maxim that, 


Where, i in the drapery, the man is loſt? 

Externals fluttering, and the ſoul forgot. 

Thy greateſt glory, when diſpos' d ta boaſt, 

Boaſt. that aloud, in which thy ſer vants ſhare. 
We wiſely ſtrip the ſteed we mean to and : 

Judge we, in their capariſons, of nen, a 

It nopght avails thee, where, but ee thou art; 

All = diſtinctions of this little life 

Are quite cutaneous, foreigu to the many. 

When, through death's ircights e dab 

ſerpents creep 

Which wriggle into wealth, or Ad renown. 

As crooked Satan the forbidden tree, 

They leave their party- colour d robe behind, 

All that now glitters, while they rear aloft 

Their þrazen creſts, and hiſs at us below. 

Of fortune s fugur rip them, yet alive; 

Strip them of bog +, too nay, cloſer ſtill, 

Away with all, but moral, in their minds; 

And let, what hen remains, impoſe their name, 

Pronounce them weak, or worthy ; great, or mean. 

How mean that ſouff of glory fortuze lights, 

And death puts out! Doſt thou demand a teſt, 

A teſt, at once, infallible, and ſhort, --, 

Of real greatneſs? That man greatly lives, 

Whate'er his fate, or fame, who greatly dies ; 

High-fluſh'd with hope, where heroes ſhall deſpair, 


I 


| If his a true criterion, many courts, 


Illuſtrious, might afford but few grandees. 5 
Th' Almighty, from his R's on earth ſur. 
veys 0 | 


Which. draws a monſtrous picture of ot APN { 
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Nought greater, than an Honeſt, humble heart; 
An humble heart, his refidence | pronounc d 
His ſecond ſeat ; and rival to the ſkies. 

The private path, the ſecret adts of men, 

If noble, far the nobleſt of our lives 

How far above Lorenzo's glory fits 

Th' illuſtrious maſter of a name unn ; 
Whoſe worth unrivall'd, and unwitneſs'd, loves - 
Life's — ſhades, where gods converſe with 


And Fes, ex We the world's conceptions, ſiniles ! 
As thou (now dark), before we part, ſhalt ſee. 

But thy. eat ſoul this ſkulting glory ſcorns, 
Lorenzo's ſick, but when. Lorenzo's ſeen ; 
and, when he ſhrugs at public buſineſa, lies. 
Deny'd the public eye, the public voice, 
As if he liy'd on others breath, he dies. 
Fain would, he make the world his pedeſtal ; 
Mankind the gazers, the ſole figure, he. 
Knows he, that mankind praiſe againſt their will, 
And mix as much detraction as they can? 
Knows he, that faitbleſs,/ame her whiſper has, 
As well as trumpet ?., Fhat his vanizy , 
fs ſo much tickled from not bearing al 
Knows this all-knower, that from itch of praiſe, - 
Or, from an itch more fordid, when he ſhines, 
Taking his country by five bundred ears, 
Senates at once admire; him, and deſpiſe, 
With modeſt laughter living loud applauſe, 
Which makes the ſmile more mortal to his fame ? 
His fame, which (like the :nighty Czſar}, crown'd 
With laurels, in full ſenate, greatly falls, 
By ſeeming friends, that hanour, and deſtroy. 
We riſe in glory, as we fink in pride: 
Where boaſting ends, there dignity begins : 


** 


* 


And yet, miſtaken beyond all miſtake, 7 580 


The blind Lorenzo's proud —of being proud; 

And dreams himſelf aſcending in his fall. 4 
An eminence, though fancy'd, turns the brain: 

All vice wants hellebore; but of all vice, 

Pride loudeſt. calls, and fur the largeſt bowl; 

Becauſe, unlike all other vice, it flies, 

In fact, the point, in fanq; moſt purſued. (3 

Who court applauſe, oblige the world in this ; 

They gratify man's paſſion to refu/2. 

Superior honour, when afſum'd, is loft ; 

Ev'n good men turn banditti, and rejoice, 

Like Kouli Kan, in plunder of the proud. 
Though ſomewhat diſconcerted, ſteady fill 

To the world's cauſe, with half a face of joy, 

Lorenzo cries—* Be, then, ambition caſt ; 

„ Ambition's dearer far ſtands uniapeach! d, 

* Gay pleaſure proud ambition is her dave: 

„ For her, he ſoars at great, and hazards i, 

*® For her he fights, aud bleeds, or overcomes; 

And paves his way, with crowns, to reach her 

« ſmile: [renzo.! 

Wo can reſiſt her charms or, Gould] Lo- 

What mortal ſhall reſiſt, where angels yield ? 

Pliaſure 's the miſtreſs of ethereal powers; 

For her contend the rival gods above ; 

Pleaſure 's the miſtreſs of the world below ; 

And well it was for man, that pleaſure charms; 

How would all ſtagnate, but for pleaſure's ray! ; 

* would the frozen ſtream of action ceaſe 1 

o. X. 
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{ Though uncoilt e in the 


What is the pulſe of this fo buſy waridꝰ + 
The love of Pleaſure? tha through every vein, : 
Throws motion, warmth zd ſhuts out 
from life. 
Though various are the eempers of e 


Plaaſure's gay family hold all in chains: 


Some molt affect the black ; and ſome, the 1 
Some honeſt pleaſure court ; : and ſome ohſcene. | 
Pleaſures ob/crne' are various, as the throng .. 
Of paſſions, that. can err in human hearts 
Miſtake their objects, or,tranſgrels their . pr 
Think you there's bur, one whoredom ? Whore⸗ 
dom all, WE t 1 * * 0 
But when our reaſon. licenſed, Aeliabe Air 20 
Doſt doubt, Lorenzo ? Thou ſhalt- douht.no more ; 
Thy father. chides thy gallantriea 3 yet 
An ugly, common harlot, in the dark ;z; - - 
A rank adulterer with others gl, 2 
And that hag, wvexgeance, in a Gorher ga 7 of 
Hatred her brochel has, as. well as dove, re 
Where horrid epicures deboueh i in blood. * 
Whate er the motiv 55 are is the kak 1 A = 
For her, the black af: draws his word 
For her, dark ſtateſmen trim their midnight lamp, 
To which no fagle ſacrifice may fall; 
For her the faint abſtains; the miſer ary, | 
Lhe Stoic proud, for pleaſure, pleaſure ſcorn 35 4 
For her, offi&tion's daughters grief indulg es,. 
And find; or h a luxury in tears dat, 
For her, guilc, are, toil, danger, we defy. So 
And with an aim voluptuous, Tuſh on depths. TE. 
Thus univerſal her deſpotic power 
And as her empire wide, her praiſe. is j 
Patron of pleaſure ! doater-on delight! 
I am thy rival; pleaſure I profeſs; __, _ 
Pleaſure the purpoſe | of my gloomy yan og 
Pleaſure is nought but virtue s gayer name :; 
1 wrong her ſtill, I rate her worth too low- . 
Virtue the root, and lealure is the flower ; 
And honeſt Epicurns foes were fools. 
But this ſounds harſh, and gives the wile ofence 
If o'erſtrain'd wiſdom ſtill retains the name. 
How knits a»ferity her cloudy brow, | 
And blames, as bold, and hazardous, the bas 
Of pleaſure, to mankind, ung ais d, tov dear! * 
Ye modern Stoics: hear my ſoſt reply.; rern 
Their ſenſes men will truſt: we can it impoſe; 
Or, if we could, is impoſition right? 
Own beney ſweet ; but owning add this Vas 
« When mixt with poiſon, it is deadly too 
Truth nevet was indebted to a lie. 
ls nought but virtue to be prais'd as good! ? 
Why then is health preferr'd before diſeaſe? 
What nature loves is good, without our leave. 
And where no future drawback cries, “ Fewate ;** 
Pleaſure, though not from virtue, ould . 
'Tis balm to life, and gratitude to heaven; 
How cold our thanks for bountles unenjoy d! 
The love of pleaſure is man's eldeſt born, 
Born in his cradlepliving to his tomb; | 
Wiſdom, her Younger ſiſter, though more grave, 
Was meant to miniſter, and not to mar, 
Imperial pleafure, queen of human hearts. 
Lorenzo! thou her majeſty's renown'd, 
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From due refreſhment, life, health, PR joy; 
From wild exceſa, pain, grief, diſtraction, death 7 


, Who think'ſt thyſelf a Murray, with diſdain 
May'ſt look on me. Yet, my Demoſthenes ! 
Canſt thou plead pled/ure's cauſe as well as I? 
Know'ſt thou her nature, fur] 9 2, parentage ! ? 
Attend my ſong; and thou ſhalt know them all; 
And know thyſelf ; and knew thyſelf to be 
(Strange truth I) the moſt abilemious man alive. 
Tell-not Caliſta ; ſhe will lavgh thee dead; 
Or ſend thee to her hermitage with 1. 
Abſurd preſumption! Thou who never knew ſt 
A ſeriods thought! ſhalt thou dare dream of ; joy ? 
No man e er found u happy life by chance; 
Or yawn'd it into being with a wiſh; 
Or with the ſhout of grove'ling oppetite 
F'er ſmelt it out; and grubb'd it from the dirt, 
An art it is, and muſt be learnt; and learnt 
With unremitting effort, or be loſt; ' - 
And leaves us perfect blockheads in our bliſs, 
The clouds may drop down titles and eſtates ; 
Wealth may ſeek us; but wiſdom muſt be fought ; ; 
Sought before all; but (how unlike all elſe 
We ſeek on earth !) tis never ſought in vain. 
Firſt, pleaſure's. birth, riſe, Arength, and gran- 
. deur, ſee. 
Brought forth by wiſthes; nurſt by diſcipline, 
By patience taught, by perſeverance crown'd, 
She rears her head majeſtic; round ber throne, 
Erected in the boſom of the juſt, | 
Each virtue liſted forms her manly guard, 
For what are virtze: ? (Formidable name 3'S 
What, but the fountain, or defence of joy ? 
Why then commanded ? Need mankind commands, 
At once to merit, and to mate their bliſs ?— 
Great Legiſlator ! ſcarce ſo'great as kind! 
If men are rational, and love delight, 
Thy gracious law but flatters human choice; 
In the tranſgreſſion lies the penalty; 
And they the moſt indulge, who moſt obey. 
Of pleaſure next the final cauſe explore; 
Its mighty purpoſe, its important end. / 
Not = 3 brutal, but to build | 
Divine on human, Pleafore came from heaven. 
In aid to reaſon was the goddeſs ſent ; 
To call up all its firength by fuch a charm. 
Pleaſure firſt ſuccours vi tue; in return 
Firtue gives pleaſure an eternal reign. 
What but the pleaſure of food, friendſhip, faith, 
Supports life natural, civil, 1 divine ? © 
*Tis from the pleaſure of repaſt we live; 
"Tis from the pleaſure of applauſe we pleaſe ; , 
*Tis from the pleaſure of belief we pray 
(All prayer would ceaſe, if unbeliev'd the prize): 
It ſerves ourſelves, our ſpecies, and our God; 
And to ſerve more, is paſt the ſphere of man, 
Glide then for ever, pleaſure's ſacred ftream ! 
'Through Eden, as Euphrates ran, it runs, 
And fofters every growth of happy life ; 
Makes a new Eden where it lows ;—bat ſuch 
As muft be loſt, Lorenzo! by thy fall. 

* What mean T by thy fall ?””—Thou'lt ſhortly fee, | 
While pleafure's nature is at large rh d; 
Already ſung her origin, and ends. 

Thoſe glorious ends, by kind, or by degree, 
When pleaſure violates, 'tis then a vice, 
And vengeance too; it haſtens into pain, 


* 
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Than 


Heaven's juſtice tb proclaims, and that her love. 
What greater evil can I wiſh my foe, 

his full draught of pleaſure, from a caſt 
Unbroach'd by ii authority, vnguag'd 
By temperance, by rca/on unrefin'd ? 

A thouſand demons lurk within the lee. 
1 others, and ourſelves! uninjur'd 456g. 
Drink deep; the deeper, then the more divine : 
Angels are angels, from indulgence ere; 

' ſis unrepenting pleafure makes a god. 

Doſt think San a god from other joys? 

A victim rather! ſhortly ſure to bleed. 


The wrong muff mourn: can heaven's appoints 


ments fail? 

Can man outwit Ominjpotenice | ? Strike out 
A felf-wrought happineſs unmeant by &im 
Who made us, and the world we would enjoy? 
Who forms an inſtrument, ordains from whence 
Its diſſonance or harmony fhall riſe. © | 
Heaven bade the ſoul this mortal frame inſpire : 
Bade virtue's ray divine inſpire the ſoul 
With unprecarious flows of vital joy; 
And without breathing, man as well might hope 
For life, as without piety, for peace. 

« Is virtue then and piety the ſame ?”” 
No; piety is more; tis virtue's fource; 
Mother of every worth, as that of joy. 
Men of the world this doctrine ill digeft; 
They ſmile at piety; yet boaſt aloud 
Good will to men ; nor know they ſtrive to part 
What nature joins; and thus confute themſelves. 
With piety begins all good on earthy 
Tis the firſt-born of rationality. 
Conſcience, her firſt law broken, 8 lies; 
Enfeebled, lifeleſs, impotent to good; 
A feign'd affeRion bounds her utmoſt power. 
Some we can't love, hut for the Almighty's ſake ; 
A foc to God was ne'er true friend to man; 
Some ſiniſter intent taints all he does; 
And, in his kindeſt actions, he's ankind; 

On piety, humanity is built ; 
And; on humanity, much happineſs ; ; 
And yet ſtill more on piety itſelf. 
A ſoul in commerce with her God, is heaven; 


| Feels not the tumults and the ſhocks of life; 
The whirls of paſſion, and the ſtrokes of heart, 
| A Deity believ'd is joy begun ; 

A Deity ador'd is joy ad vanc d; 

| A Deity belov'd is joy matur'd. 


Each branch of piety delight inſpires; 


| Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
Ober death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praiſe, the ſweet exhalation of our joy, 


That joy exalts, and makes it fweeter ſtill; 
Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a fiream 
Of glory on the conſeerated hour 

Of man, in audience with the Deity. 

Who worſhips the Great Gad, that inſtant j joins 


The firſt in heaven, and ſets his ſoot on hell. 


Lorenzo! when waſt thou at church before / 


: Thou think'ſt the ſervice long: but is it juſt? | 
| Though juſt, unwelcome ; thou hadſt rather tread 
} Uuhallow'd ground; the muſe, to win thine ear, 
| ; | 
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Moſt tale an i air leſs lem Zhe complies. 

Good cogſcience at the ſound the world retires; 

Verſe diſaffects it, and Lorenzo ſmiles; 

Yet has ſhe her ſeraglio full of charms; 

And ſuch as age ſhall heighten, not impair, 

Art thou. dejected? Is thy mind o 'ercaſt 

Amid her fair ones, thou. the faireſt chooſe, 

Jo chaſe ;thy gloom.—“ Go, fix ſome weighty 
6 trul 

« Chain down ſome paſſion; do ſome generous good ; 

1% Teach ignorance to ſee, ur grief to [mile ; 

« Correct thy friend; befriend thy greateſt foe ; 

« Or with warm heart and confidence divine, 

« Spring 2 and lay ſtrong hold on bim who made 
cc ee. 

Thy gloom is ſcattet'd, ſprightly ſpirits flow; 

Though wither'd is thy vine, and harp unſtrung. 

Doſt call the bowl, the viol, and the dance, 


Loud mirth, mad laughter ? wretched comforters! 


Phyſicians! more than half of thy diſcaſe. 
Laughter, though never cenſur'd yet as ſin; 
(Pardon. a thought that only ſeems ſevere) 

Is half immortal: is it much indulg'd ? 

By ventipg ſpleen, or diſſipating thought, 

It ſhows a /coraer, or it makes a f; 

And fins, as hurting others, or ourſelves. 

'Tis pride, or emptineſs, applies the ſtraw, 
That tickles little minds to mirth effuſe; 
Of grief approaching, the portentous ſign! ! 
The houſe of laughter makes a houſe of woe. 
A man triumphant is a monſtrous light ; 

A man dęjected is a fight as mean. 

What cauſe for triumph, where ſuch ills abound? 
What ſor dejedion, where preſides a Power, 
Who call'd us into being to be-bleſt ? 

So grieve, as conſcious grief may riſe to joy 
80 joy, as conſcious j*y to grief may ſall. 
Moſt true, a wiſe man never will be ſad; 

But neither will ſonorous bubbling: mirth; 

A ſhallow ſtream of happineſs betray : 

Too happy to be ſportive, he's ſerene. [pence) 

Yet wouldſt thou laugh (but at thy own ex- 
This counſel ſtrange ſhould | preſume to give 
©« Retire, and read thy Bible, to be gay.” 

There truths abound of ſovereign aid to peace; 
Ah! do not prize them leſs, becauſe inſpir'd, 
As thou and thine are apt and proud to do. 

If not inſpir'd, that pregnant page had ſtood, 
Time's treaſure ? and the wonder of the wiſe ! 
Thou think'ſt, perhaps, thy / alone at ſtake 
Aias !—-Should men. miſtake thee for a foo! ;— 
What man of taſte for genius, wiſdom, truth, 
Though tender of thy fame, could interpoſe ? 
Believe me, ſenſe here acts a double part, 

And the true critic is a Chriftian too. 

But thez,thou chink'ſt,are gloomy paths to 0 joy. — | 
True joy in ſunſhine ne'er was found at-firſt ; 
They, firſt, themſelves offend, who greatly pleaſe; | 
And travel only gives us ſound repoſe. 

Heaven /clls all pleaſure ; effort is the price; 
The joys of conqueſt are the joys of man; 
And glory the victorious laurel ſpreads 

O'er pleaſure's pure, perpetual, placid ſtream. 

There is a time, when toil mult be preferr'd, 
Or joy, by miſ-tim'd fondgeſs, is undone, 
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A man of pleaſure is a man of pains. | 


| Thou wilt not take the trouble to be bleſt. _ 


Falſe joys, indeed, are born from want of . 
From thoughts full bent, and energy the true: 
And that demands a mind in equal poiſe, | 
Remote from gloomy grief, and glariog jo. 
Much joy not only ſpeaks ſmall happineſs, /! :,' 
But happineſs that ſhortly'muſt expire. | ' - 
Can, joy, unbottom'd in reflection, ſuandꝰ 
And, i in a tempeſt can reflection live? 
Can joy, like thine, ecure itſelf an hour . 
Can joy, like thine, meet accident unſhocbel 2 5 
Or ope the door to honeſt poverty? : 
Or talk with threatening death, and noe urn pale 
In ſuch a world, and ſuch a nature, e 
Are needful/fundanientals of delight: 
Theſe fundamentals give delight idee ::: 
Delight, pure, delicate, and durable 
Delight, unſhaken, maſeuline, divine? 
A conſtant, and a found, but /erious joy. N 
Is joy the daughter of ſeverity ? 
It is: yet far. my; doctrine from ” WES | 
« Rejoice for ever: It becomes a man 
Exalts, arid ſets him nearer to the gods. 
© Rejoice for ever! Nature cries, dest 
And drinks to man in her necteraous cup - 


1 * 


Mixt up of delicates ſor every ſenſm * 
To the great Founder of the n 

Drinks glory, gratitude, eternal praiſe z eg 15 | 
And he that will not ben, is a Chur. rho 
Ill firmly to ſupport, good fully-taſte, ig 
Is the whole ſcience of felicity: 2 Sy = 


Yet /paring Pledge: -- ber. bowl is not the belt g NN 
Mankind can boaſt.— A rational Tepaſt. * A 
« Exertion, vigilance; a mind in arms, 
A military diſcipline of thought, 91 
“To foil temptation in the doubtful field, 
And ever-waking ardour for the right- i 
Tis theſe firſt give, then guard; a cheerful IH 
Nought that is right think little, well aware 
What reaſon bids God bids; Hy bis mund v, = 
How 2 the ſmalleſt thing we do! 
Thus nothing is inſipid to the wile ; G3 K 
To thee inſipid all, but what is mad; 1 fT* 
Joys ſeaſon'd high, and taſting ſtrong of euile, 
« Mad! (thou reply/&;, with indignation 50d) 
Of ancient ſages proud ta tread the Reps, & 
l follow nature. Follow nature ſtill; 9 —1 
But look it be thine own Is conſcience then 1 Vo 
No part of nature? Is ſhe not fapreme® ' ö 
Thou regicide! O raiſe her from the dead. 
Then follow nature, and reſemble Gt. 
When, ſpite of conſcience, N is purlu' 4, 
| Man's nature is unnaturally pleas' = 
And what's unnatural is painful — 1 
At intervals, and muſt dilguſt ev'n thee! 
| The 44 thou know'ſt, but not perhaps the 8 
Virtue t foundations with the world's were laid; - 
Heavenmix'd her with eur make, and twiſted cloſa 
Fer ſacred intereſts with the ſtrings of life.. - - 
Who breaks her awſul mandate, PRA, . 
His better ſelf; and is it greatet pan 
Our /ou! ſhould; murmur, of our duff repine? 

And one in their eternal war mf bleed. 


If one muft ſuffer, . — leaſt be fpar'd;. 
L 
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The pains of mind ſurpaſs the pains of ſenſe : 
All then the gout what torment is in guilt. 
The joys: of /enſe to mental joys are mean: 
Befife on the preſent only feeds; the foul 
On paſt and future 3 for joy. 
*Tis hers by retroſpect through time to range, 
And forward time's great ſequel to ſurvey. 
Could human courts take vengeance on the mind, 
Axes might ruſt, and racks and glibbers fall: 
Guard then thy mind, avd leave the reſt to fate. 
Lorenzo ! wilt thou never be a man ? 
The man is dead who for the body lives, 
Lur'd, by the beating of his pulſe, to liſt 
With every luſt that wars againſt his peace, 
And fets him quite 2t variance with himſell. 
Thyſelf firſt know, then love: a % there is 
Of virtue fond, that Eindles at her charms, 
A. [elf there is, as fond of every vice, 
While every virtue wounds it to the heart: 
Humility degrades it, juftice robs, 

Bleſt bounty beggars it, fair trytb betrays, 
And godlike magnaiimity deſtroys. - 

This ſelf, when rival to the former, ſcorn ; 
When not in competition, kindly treat, 
Defend it, feed it :=But, when virtue bids, 
Tols it, or to the fowls, or to the flames. 
And why? *'Tis love of pleaſure bids thee bleed; 
©omply, or own ſelf-love extin or blind. 

For what is vice? Self-love in a miſtake; 
- 'A poor blind merchant buying joys too dear, 
And virtue, what? Tis ſelf. love in her wits, 
"Quite ſkilful in the market of delight. 
Self-love's good ſenſe is love of that dread Power, 
From whom herſelf, and all ſhe can enjoy. 
Other ſelf-love is but diſguis'd ſelf-hate ; 
More mortal than the malice of our foes; 
A ſelf-hate no ſcarce felt, then felt full ſore 
When being curs d; extinction, loud implor'd ; 
And every thing preferr'd to what we are. f 

FTet rbir (elf-love Lorenzo makes his choice; 

And, in this choice triumphant, boaſts of joy. 
ow is his want of happineſs betray'd = 

By diſaffection to the preſent hour! 

Imagination wanders far afield : 

The future pleaſes: why? The preſent pains— 


& But that's a ſecret. Les, which all'men know, | That i the — al ana — 
at is the gem: ſe and purchaſe that. 


And know from thee, diſcover'd unawares. 
Thy ceaſeleſs agitation reſtleſs roll 

From cheat to cheat, impatient of a pauſe ; 
"What is it? Tis the cradle of the ſoul, 
From inf{5n ſent, to rock her in diſeaſe, 
Which her phyſician, regſon, will not cure. 
A poor expedient ! yet thy beſt; and while 
It mitigates thy pain, it ton, it too. 

Guch are Lorenzo's wretched remedies ! 
The weak have remedies, the wiſe have joys. 
Superior wiſdom is ſuperior bliſs. 

And what ſure mark diſtinguiſhes the wiſe ? 
Conſiſtent wiſdom ever wills the ſame ; 

'Thy fickle wiſh is ever on the wing. 

Sick of herſelf is folly's character, 

As wiſdom r is, a modeſt ſelf-applauſe. 

A change of evils is thy good ſupreme ; 

Nor but in motion canſt thou find thy reſt. 
Man's greateſt ſtrength is ſhown in ſtanding ſtill, 


1 She dreads an interruption from without, 
Smit with her own condition; and the more 
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The firſt ſure ſymptom of a mind in health 

Is reſt of heart, and pleaſure felt at home. 
Falſe pleaſure from abroad her joys imports; 
Rich from within, and ſelf-ſuſtain'd, the true, 
The true is fix d, and ſolid as a rock; | 
Slippery the faſſe, and toſſing as the wave. 
This, a wild wanderer on earth, like Cain; 
That, like the fabled, ſelf-enamour'd boy, 
Home-contemplation her ſupreme delight; 


Intenſe ſhe gazes, {till it charms the more. 
Na man is happy, till he thinks on earth 


There breathes not a more happy than himſelf ; 


Then envy dies, and love o'erflows on all; 
And love o'erflowing makes an angel here. 


Such angels, all entitled to repoſe 


On bim who governs fate? though tempeſt frowns, 


| Though nature ſhakes, how ſoft to lean on heaven? 


To lean on bim on whom archangels lean ! 
With inward eyes, and filent as the grave, 


They ſtand collecting every beam of thought, 


Till their hearts kindle with divine delight; 
For all their thoughts, like angels ſeen oſ old 
In Iſrael's dream, come from and go to heaven: 
Hence are they ſtudious of fequeſter'd ſcenes, 


| While noife and diſſipation comfart thee. 


Were all men happy, revelings would ceaſe, 
That opiate for inquietude within. 
Lorenzo ! never man was truly bleſt, 
But it compos'd, and gave him ſuch a caſt, 
As folly might miſtake for want of joy. 
A caſt unlike the triumph of the proud; 
A modeſt aſpect, and a ſmile at heart. 
O for a joy from thy Philander's ſpring ! 
A ſpring perennial riſing in the breaſt, 
And permanent as pure ! no turbid ſtream 


Of rapturous exultation, ſwel*ng high, 


Which like land- floods impetuous pour a while, 


' { Then ſink at once, and leave us in the mire. 


| Convulſions of a weak diſtemper'd joy. 


What does the man who tranſient joy prefers ? 
What, but prefer the bubbles to the ſtream ? 
Vain are all ſudden ſallies of delight; 


Joy's a fix'd ſtate, a tenure, not a ſtart. 
Bliſs there is none, but ecarious bliſs 2 


Why go a-begging to contingencies, 
Not gain'd with eaſe, nor ſafely lov'd, if gain'd? 
At good fortuitous draw back and pauſe ; 


| Suſpe it; what thou canſt enſure, enjoy; 


And nought but what thou giv'ſt thyſelf is ſure, 
Reaſon perpetuates joy that reaſon gives, 


1 And makes it as immortal as herſelf : 


To . nought immortal but their worth. 
Worth, conſcious worth, ſhould abſolutely reign, 
And other joys aſk leave for their ver 4 * 
Nor, unexatnin'd, ever leave obtain. | 
Thou art all anarchy; a mob of joys 
Wage war, and periſh in inteſtine broils; 
Not the leaſt promiſe of internal peace 
No boſom-comfort, or unborrow'd bliſs ! 
Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward-bound, 
Mid fands, and rocks, and ſtorms, to cruiſe for 
pleaſure ; | : 
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If gain'd, dear bought s and better miſs'd than 
in'd. 

Much 4 muſt expiate what much pain procur'd. 

Fancy, and. /enſe, from an infected ſhore 

Thy cargo bring, and peſtilence the prize. 

Then, ſuch thy thirſt (inſatiable thirſt ! 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more!) 

Fancy ſtill cruiſes when poor /en/+ is tir d. 
Imagination is the Paphian ſhop, 

Where feeble happineſs, like Vulcan, lame, 

Bids foul ideas, in their dark receſs, 

And hot as hell (which kindled the black fires,) 
With wanton art thoſe fatal arrows form 
Which murder all thy time, health, wealth, and 

fame. [are 
Wouldſt thou receive them, other thoughts there 
On angel-wing, deſcending from above, 
Which theſe, with art divine, would counter-work, 
And form celeſtial armour for thy peace. 
In thit is ſeen imagination's guilt ; 
But who can count her follies ? She betrays thee, 

To think in grandeur there is ſomething great. 
For works of curious art, and ancient fame, 

Thy genius hungers, elegantly pain'd ; 

And foreign climes mult cater for thy taſte. 
Hence what diſaſter !—Though the price was paid, 
That perſecuting prieſt, the Turk of Rome, 
Whole foot (ye gods!) though cloven, muſt be 

5, 

Detain'd thy dinner on the Latian ſhore; 
(Such is the fate of honeſt Proteſtants!) 
And poor magnificence is ſtarv'd to death. 
Hence juſt reſentment, indignation, ire 
Be pacify'd, if ovtward things are great; 
'Tis magnanimity great things to ſcorn ; 
Pompous expences, and parades auguſt, 
Aud courts, that inſalubrious ſoil to peace. 

True happineſs ne er enter'd at an eye; 

True happineſs reſides in things unſeen. 

No ſmiles of fortune ever bleſt the bad, 

Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joys; 

That jewel wanting, triple crowns are paor : 

So tell his Halineſs, and be reveng'd. 

Pleaſure, we both agree, is man's chief good; 

Or only conteſt, what deſerves the name. 

Give pleaſure's name to nought, but what has paſs'd 
Th' authentic ſeal of rea/an, which, like Yorke, 
Demurs on what it paſſes,) and defies 
The tooth of time; when paſt, a pleaſure ſtill; 
Dearer on trial, lovelier for its age, 

And doubly to be priz'd, as it promotes 
Our future, while it forms our preſent, joy. 
Some joys the future overcaſt ; and ſome 
Throw all their beams that way, and gild the 

tomb. 

Some joys endear eternity ; bene give 
Abhorr'd annihilation dreadful charms. 

Are rival joys contending for thy choice? 

Conſult thy whole exiſtence, and be ſafe ; 

That oracle will put all doubt to flight, 
Short is the leſſon, though my lecture long, 

He good—and let heaven anſwer for the reſt, 

Yet, with a ſigh o'er all mankind, I grant 
In this our day of proof, our land of hope, 
The good man has his clouds that intervency 
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Clouds that oſeure his ſublunary dave. 1-26 7 
But never conguer : ev'n the i muſt own n 
Patienct and re/ignation are the pillars _ . 
Of human peace on earth. The pillars theſe; 
But thoſe of Seth not more remote from cee, 8 
Till h heroic leſſon thou haſt learnt, ri 
To frown at pleaſure, and to ſmile in pain. 
Fir'd at the proſpect of unclouded bliſs, 
Heaven in reverſion, like the ſun, as yet 
Beneath th' hoeizon, cheers us in this world; 
It ſheds, on ſouls ſuſceptihle of light, 
The glorious dawn of our eternal day. 
+ This (ſays Lorenzo) is a fair harangue :, 
But can harangues blow back ſtrong nature's 
ſtream, 
« Or ſtem the tide heaven puſhes through our veing, 
Which ſweeps away man's impotent reſolves, 
„And lays his labour level with the word? 
Themſelves men make their comment on man- 
| kind, 
And think nought i ic, but what they find at home # 
Thus weakneſs to chimera turns the truth. 
Nothing romantic has the muſe preſcrib'd. 
* Above, Lorenzo ſaw the man of earth, 
The mortal man, and wretched was the light. 
To balance that, to comfort, and exalt, 
Now ſee the man immortal : him I mean 
Who lives as ſuch ; whoſe heart, full bent on 
heaven, . 
Leans all hat way, his bias to the ſtars. © - 
The world's dark ſhades, in contraſt ſet, ſhall a 
His luſtre more, though bright, without a foil: 
Obſerve his awful portrait, and admire; : 
Nor ſtop at wonder; imitate, and live. 
Some angel guide my pencil, while [ draw 
What nothing leſs than angel can exceed! 
A man on earth deyoted to the ſkies ; 
Like ſhips in ſeas, while in, above the world, HWP 
With aſpeR mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him ſeated on a mount ſerene, 
Above the fogs of /en/c, and paffion's ſtorm; _ 
All the black cares and tumults of this life; 
Like harmleſs thunders breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine ſons, the ſcepter'd and the PU 


A mingled mob: a wandering herd ! he fees 

Bewilder'd in the vale; in all unlike ! 

His full reverſe in all! what higher praiſe? i 

What ſtronger demonſtration of the right? ; 
The preſent all their care, the future 575. 

When public welfare calls, or private want, 

Th-y give to fame, his bounty be conceals. | 

Th:ir virtues varniſh nature, bis exalt. 7 2 

Mankind's eſteem they court, and be his own, _ 

Theirs, the wild chale of falſe felicities, 

His, the compos'd poſſeſſion af the true. 

Alike throughout is bis conſiſtent peace, 

All of one colour, and an even thread; - 

While party-colour'd ſhreds of happineſs, 

With hideous gaps between, ) 7 up for be 

| A madman's robe; each puff of fortune blows 

| The tatters by, and ſhews their nakedneſs. _ 
He ſees with other eyes tha than theirs ; where te 
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Behold a fun, be ſpies a Deity; 

What makes then only ſmile, makes hin adore. 

Where they ſee mountains, he but atoms ſees; 

An empire in bis balance weighs a prain. 

They things terreſtrial worſhip as divine ; 

His hopes immortal blow them by as duſt, 

That dims his fight, and ſhortens his ſurvey, 

Which longs in infinite to loſe all bound. 

Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 

He lays aſide to find his digpity ; 

No dignity they find in aught beſides. 

They triumph in externals, (which conceal 

Man's real glory) proud of an eclipſe. 

Himſelf too much he prizes to be proud, 

And nothing thinks ſo great in man as van. 

Too dear be holds his intereſt, to neglect 

Another's welfare, or his right invade; 

Their intereſt, like a lion, lives on prey. 

They kindle at the ſhadow of a wrong; 

Wrong be ſuſtains with temper, looks on heaven, 

Nor ſtoops to think his injurer his foe ; 

Nought, but what wounds his virtue wounds his 
peace. 

A cover'd heart their character defends ; 


A cover'd heart denies him half bis praiſe. 


Wich nakedneſs his innocenc= agrees; 

While their broad foliage teftifies their fall. 

Their no joys end, where bis full ſeaſt begins: 
Zis joys create, theirs murder, future bliſs. 

To triumph in exiſtence, bis alone; 

And bis alone, triumphantly to think 

His true exiſtence is not yet begun. 

His glorious courſe was, yeſterday, complete ; 
Death, then, was welcome; yet life ſtill is ſweet, 
| But nothing charms Lorenzo, like the firm, 
Undaunted breaſt——And whoſe is that high 

praiſe ? 

They Yield to pleaſure, though they danger brave, 
And ſhow no fortitude, but in the field; | 
If there they ſhow it, 'tis for glory ſhown ; 

Nor will that cordial always man their hearts. 

A cordial 57. ſuſtains, that cannot fail; 

By pleaſure unſubdued, unbroke by pain, 

He ſharos in that Omnipotenee he truſts. 

All- bearing. all- attempting, till he falls; 

And when he falls, writes Viel on his ſhield. 


From magnanimity, all fear above; 


rom nobler recompenſe, above applauſe; | 

Which owes to man's Short out. look all its charms. 

Backward ro credit what he never felt, 
Lorenzo cries,—* Where ſhines this miracle? 
1 From what root riſes this immortal man? 
A root that grows not in Lorenzo's - rt ; 
The root diſſect, nor wonder at the 

He follows nature (not like thee) and ſhows 

us 


An uninverted ſyſtem of a man. 


His appetite wears reaſon's golden chain, 
And finds, in due reſtraint, its luxury. 
His paſſien like an eagle well reclaim'd, 
Is taught to fly at nought, but infinite. 
Patient his Bee, un-anxious is his care, 
he caution fearleſs, and his grief, (if grief 
he gods ordain) a ſtranger to deſpair. 
And why {—Becauſe, affection, more than meet, 


—_—_ 
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His wiſdom leaves not difengag'd from heaven. 
Thoſe ſecondary goods that file on earth, 
He, loving in proportion, loves in peace. 

They moſt the world enjoy, who leaſt admire, 
His wunderflanding ſcapes the common cloud 
Of fumes, ariſing from a boiling breaſt. 

His head is clear, becauſe his heart is cool, 

By worldly competitions. uninflam'd. 

The moderate movements of his ſoul admit 
Diſtin& ideas, and matur'd debate, 

An eye impattial, and an even ſcale ; 


Thus, i in a double ſenſe, the good are wiſe ; 
On its own dunghill, wiſer than the world. 
What, then, the world? It u be doubly weak; 


Strange truth! as ſoon would they believe their 


Creed. 

Yet thus it is; nor otherwiſe can be; 
So far from ar: ght romantic, what [ ſing. 
Bliſs has no being, virtue has no ſtrength, 
But from the proſpect of immortal life. [ſame) 
Who think earth all, or (what weighs juſt the 
Who care no farther, m»f! prize what it yields; 
Fond of its fancies, proud of its parades. 

Who thinks earth nothing, can't its charms admire ; 
He can't a foe, though moſt malignant, hate, 
Becauſe that hate would prove his greater foe. 


| *'Tis hard for tbem (yet who ſo loudly boaſt 


Sood-will to men?) to love their deareſt friend; 

For may not he invade their good ſupreme, 

Where the leaſt jealouſy turns love to gall ! 

All ſhines to them, that ſor a ſeaſon ſhines. - 

Each act, each thought, be queſtions, * What itz 
„ weight, 


| © Its colour what, a thouſand ages hence?“ 


And what it there appears, he deems it noto. 

Hence, pure are the receſſes of his ſcul. 

The godlike man has nothing to conceal. 

His virtue, conftitutionally deep, 

Has habit's firmneſs, and of*##ion's flame; 

Angels, ally'd, deſcend to feed the fire; 

And death, which others ſlays, makes him a god. 
And now, Lorenzo! bigot of this world! 

Wont to diſdain poor bigots caught by heaven ! 

Stand by thy ſcorn, and be reduc'd to nought : 

| For what art thou !—Thou boaſter | while thy 

glare, 

Thy gaudy grandeur, and mere worldly worth, 

Like a broad miſt, at diſtance, ſtrikes us moſt ; 

And like a miſt, is nothing when at hand; 

His merit, like a mountain, on approach, 

Swells more, and riſes nearer to the ſkies, 

By promiſe now, and by pe ſſeſſion oon, 

(Too ſoon, too much, it cannot be) his own, 

| From this thy juſt annihilation riſe, 

Lorenzo riſe to ſomething, by reply. 

The world, thy client, liſtens, and expects; 

And longs to crown thee with immortal praiſe. 


Canſt thou be ſilent? No; for wit is thine; 


And wit talks 29, when haf ſhe has to ſay, 
And regſen interrupts not her career. 

She'll ſay— That miſit above the mountains riſe ; 
And, with a thouſand pleaſantries, amuſe ; 
She'll ſparkle, puzzle, futter, raiſe a duſt, 
And fy conviction, in the duſt ſhe rais's, 


— * 


Whence judgment found, and unrepenting choice, 
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THE COMPLAINT ; OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Wit, how delicious to man's dainty taſte ? 
* Tis precious, as the vehicle of ſenſe ; 
But, as its ſubſtitute, a dire diſeaſe. 
Pernicious, talent! flatter'd by the world, 


By the blind world, which thinks the taleat rare. 


Wiſdom is rare, Lorenzo! wit abounds; 
Paſſion can give it; ſometimes wine inſpires 
The lucky flaſh ; and madneſs rarely fails. 
Whatever cauſe the ſpirit ſtrongly ſtirs, 
Confers the bays, and rivals thy renown. 

For thy renown, 't were well, was this the worſt; 
Chance often hits it; and, to pique the more, 
See dullneſs, blundering on vivacities, 

Shakes her ſage head at the calamity, 

Which has expos'd, and let her down to thee. 
But vi/dom, awful wiſdom ! which inſpects, 
Diſcerns, compares, weighs, ſeparates, inſers, 
Seizes the right, and holds it to the laſt; 

How rare! in ſenates, ſynods, ſought in vain; 
Or, if there found, tis ſacred to the fe; 

While a lewd proſtitute to multitudes, 
Frequent, as fatal, wit : in civil life, 

Fit makes an enterpriſer ; ſenſe a man. 

Vit hates authority; commotion loves, 

And thinks herſelf the lightning of the ſtorm. 
In fates, * tis dangerous; in religion, death: 

Shall zvit turn Chriſtian, when the dull believe? 
Benſe is our helmet, wit is but the plume; 

The plume expoſes, tis our helmet ſaves. 

Senſe is the diamond, weighty, ſolid, ſound ; 
When cut by wit, it caſts a brighter beam; 
Yet, wit apart, it is a diamond ſtill. 

Wit, widow'd of good ſenſe, is worſe than nought ; 


It hoiſts more ſail to run againſt a rock. 


Thus, a belf-Cheſterfield is quite a fool; 
Whom dall ſools ſcorn, and bleſs their want of wit. 

How ruinous the rock I warn thee ſhun, 
Where Syrens fit, to ſing thee to thy fate! 
A joy, in which our reaſon bears no part, 
Is but a ſorrow tickling, ere it ſtings. 
Let not the cooings of the world allure thee ; 
Which of her lovers ever found her true ? 
Happy of this bad world who little know ?— 
And yet, we much muſt know her, to be /afe. 
To #:ow the world, not love her, is thy point; 
She gives but little, nor chat little long. 
There is, I grant, a triumph of the pulſe ; 
A dance of ſpirits, a mere froth of joy, 
Our thoughtleſs agitation's idle child, 
That mantles high, that ſparkles and expires, 
Leaving the ſoul more vapid than before. 
An animal ovation ! ſuch as holds 
No commerce with our reaſon, but ſubſiſts 
On juices, through the well-ton'd tubes, well 

ſtrain'd ; 

A nice machine! ſcarce ever tun'd aright ; 
And when it jars—thy ſyrens ſing no more, 
Thy dance is done; the demi-god is thrown 
(Short apotheoſi⸗ 5 beneath the man, 
In coward gloom immers'd, or fell deſpair. 

Art thou yet dull enough deſpair to dread, 


And ſtartle :x deſtruction? If thou art, 


Accept a buckler, take it to the field; 
(A field of battle is this mortal liſe!) 
When danger threatens, lay it on thy heart; 


* 


{ 


* 


A ſingle ſentence proof againſt the worlds, ,.. 1 - 
Soul, body, fortune Every good pertain 


| © To one of theſe; but prize not all alike; 


« The goods of fortune to the body's health, 


1* Body to ſoul, and ſoul ſubmit to Ged. 


Wouldſt thou build laſting happineſs? Do this | 
Th' inverted pyramid can never ſtand. 
ls this truth doubtſul ? it 94 — the ſun; 


| Nay the ſun ſhines not, but to, ſhow us this, 
| The fingle leſſon of mankind on earth. 


And yet—yet, what? No news! mankind | is 


mad: 
Such mighty numbers liſt againſt the right, LY 
(And what can't numbers, when bewizch'd 
atchieve !). 
They talk themſelves to ſomething like belief, 
That all earth's joys are theirs: As Athens fool 


{ Grinn'd from the port, on every fail bis o mn. 


They grin; but wherefore? aud how long the 
laugh! ; 


| aug 
Half ignorance, their mirth ; and half, a lie; 


To cheat the world, and cheat theniſel ves, they 
ſmile. 11 

Hard either taſk! The moſt abandon'd own, 

That others, if abandon'd, are undone: 

Then for themſelves, the moment reaſon wakes, 

(And Providence denies it long repoſe) | 

O how laborious is their gaiety ! 

They ſcarce can ſwallow their ebullient n 

Scarce muſter patience to ſupport the farce, 

And pump ſad laughter till the curtain falls. 

Scarce, did I ſay? Some cannot ſit it out; | 

Oft their own daring hands the curtain draw, 

And ſhow us what their joy, by their deſpair. 

The clotted hair ! gor'd ' breaſt! blaſpheming 

eye! | 

Its impious fury ſtill alive in death ! . 

Shut, ſhut the ſhocking ſcene.—But heaven denies 


A cover to ſuch guilt ; and ſo ſhould man. 


Look round, Lorenzo! ſee the reeking blade, 
Th' invenom'd phial, and the fatal ball ; 

The ſtrangling cord and ſuffocating fiream; 6 

The loathſome rottenneſs, and foul decays 

From raging riot (flower ſuicides) 

And pride in theſe, more execrable till! 

How horrid all to thought! But horrors, theſe, 
That vouch the truth; and aid my feeble ſong. 
From vice, ſenſe, fancy, no man can be bleſt: 

Bliſs is too great, to lodge within an hour; 
When an immortal being aims at bliſs, 
Duration is eſſential to the name. 

O for a joy from reaſon Joy from that, 

Which makes man man; and, exercis'd aright, 
Will make him more: 4 8 joy! that gives, 
And promiſes; that weaves with art divine, 

The richeſt proſpect into preſent peace: 

A joy ambitious / Joy in common held 

With thrones ethereal, and their greater far; 

Aj joy bigh-privileg'd from chance, time, death! 
A joy, which death ſhall double, judgment crown 1 
Crown'd higher, and ſtill higher, at each ſtage, 
Through bleſt eternity's long day: yet ſtill, 


| Not more remote from ſorrow, than from bim, 
| Whoſe laviſh hand, whoſe love ſtupendous, pourg 
| So much of Deity on guilty duſt, Fen 
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There, O my Lucia ! may I meet thee there, 
Where not thy preſence can improve my bliſs ! 

Affects not this the ſages of the world 

Can nought et them, but what aol them too ? 

Erervity depending on an hour, 

Makes ſerious thought man's wiſdom, joy, and praiſe. 

Nor oy you bluſh (though ſometimes your de- 


gns 

May ſhun the light) at your deſigns on heaven: 

Sole point! where over-baſgful is your blame. 

Are you not wiſe ?*ﬀ= You know you are: Yet hear 

One truth, amid your numerous ſchemes, miflaid, 

Or overlook'd, or thrown aſide, if ſecn; | 

% Our ſchemes to plan by 287 world, or the next, 

* Is the ſole difference hetween wiſe and fool.“ 

All werthy men will weigh you in this ſcale; 

What wonder, then, if they pronounce you /ight ? 

Is their eſteem alone not worth your care ? 

Accept my ſimple ſcheme of common ſenſe: [own. 
Thus, ſave your fame, and make two worlds your 
The world replies not ;—but the world gerſiſts ; 

And puts the can off to the longeſt day, 

Planning evaſions for the day of doom. 

So far, ut that re- hearing, from redreſs, 

They then turn witneſſes againſt themſelves : 

Hear that, Lorenzo! nor be wiſe to-morrow, 

Haſte, Haſte ! A man, by nature, is in haſte; 

For who ſhall anſwer for another hour ? 

Tis highly prudent, to make one ſure friend; 

And that thou canſt not do, this fide the ikies, 

Te fons of earth ! (nor wil/ing to be more!) 
Since vers you think irom prieſteraft ſomewhat 
tot? b 

Thus, in an age ſo gay, the muſe plain truths 

(Truths, which, at church, you might have heard 

in proſe) | ; 

Has ventur d into light; well-pleas'd the verſe 

Should be forgot, if you the truths retain ; 

And crown her with your welfare, not your praiſe. 
But praiſe ſhe need not fear: | ſee my fate; 

And headlong leap, like Curtius, down the gulf. 

Since many an ample volume, mighty tome, 

Muſt die; and die unwept; O thou minute 

Devored page go forth among thy foes; 

(Go nobly proud of martyrdom for truth, 

And die à double death: mankind, incens'd, 

Denies thee long to live: nor ſhalt thou reſt 
When thou art dead; in Stygian' ſhades arraign'd 
By Lucifer, as traitor to his throne; 
And bold blaſphemer of his friend—the world; 
The world, whote legions coſt him ſlender pay, 

And volunteers around his banner iwarm; 

Prudent, as Pruſſia, in her zeal for Gaul! 
Are all, then, fools?” Lorenzo cries.— Ves, all 
But ſuch as hold z5is doctrine (new to thee); 

** The mother of true wiſdom is the will ;** 

The nobleſt inteHeF, a fool without it 

Worid-2iſdms much has done, and more may do, 
In arts and ſciences, in wars and peace; 

But art and ſcience, like thy wealth, will leave thee, 

Aud make thee twice a beggar at thy death. * 

This is the me indulgence can afford; 

* Thy wifeuh all can do, but—make thee wiſe." 

Nor think this cenſure is ſevere on thee; 

Satan, thy maſter, I dare call a dunge. 
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NIGHT 1X, 
THE CONSOLATION. 


Containing, among other things, 


1. A Moral Survey of the Nocturnal Heavens. 
II. A Night-Addreſs to the Deity. | 


HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE 
OF NEWCASTLE, 


One of bis Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State. 
« — Fatis contraria fata rependens. - VIad. 


As when a traveller, a long day paſt 

In painful ſearch of what he cannot find, 

At night's approach, content with the next cot, 
There ruminates a while his labour loſt; 

Then cheers his heart with what his fate affords, 
And chaunts his ſonnet to deceive the time, 

Till the due ſeaſon calls him to repoſe : 

Thus I, long-travell'd in the ways of men, 

And dancing with the reſt, the giddy maze, 
Where diſappointment ſmiles at bope's career ; 
Warn'd by the langour of life's evening ray, 

At length have hous'd me in an humble ſhed; 
Where future wandering baniſh'd fror: my thought, 
And waiting patient the ſweet hour of reſt, 

I chaſe the moments with a ſerious ſong. 


| Song ſooths our pains; and age has pains to ſooth, 


When age, care, crime, and friends embrac'd at 
heart, | [ ſhade, 
Torn from my bleeding breaſt, and deatb's dark 
Which hovers o'er me, quevch'd th' ethereal fire; 
Canſt thou, O night / indulge one labour more:? 
One labour more indulge ! then ſleep, my itrain ! 
Till haply wak'd by Raphael's golden lyre, 
Where night, death, age, care, crime, aud ſorrow, 
_ ceaſe; . s 

To hear a part in everlaſting lays ; 
Though far, far higher ſet in aim I truſt, 
Symphonious to this humble prelude be e. 

Has not the muſe aſſerted pleaſures pure, 
Like thoſe above; exploding other joys ? 
Weigh what was urg d, Lorenzo! fairly weigh; 
And tell me, haſt thou cauſe to triumph ſtill ? 
I think thou wilt forbear a boaſt ſo bold. 
But if beneath the favour of miſtake, 
Thy ſmile's ſincere; not more ſincere can be 
Lorenzo's ſmile, than my compaſſion for him. 
Ihe ſick in body call for aid; the lick 
In ind are covetous of more diſeaſe; 


And when at worf, they dream themſelves quite 
N | 0 


To 4now ourſelves diſeas'd,-is half our cure. 
When nature bluſh by cuſtom is wip'd off, 
And conſcience, deaden'd by repeated ſtrokes, 


| Has into manners naturalis'd our crimes ; 


The curſe of curſes is, our curſe to love; 
To triumph in the blackneſs of our guilt 
(As Indians glory in the deepeſt jer), 


And throw aſide our /enſzs with our peace. 


But grant no guilt, no ſhame, ng leaſt alloy; 
Grant joy and glory quite unſully'd ſhone; 
Yet Qlill it ill deter ves Lorenzos bear. © 7] 
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, no , litters in thy ſight, 
ants dud thin partition of an hour, 
I ſee its ſables wove by e: __ 
And that in ſorrow bury d; this in ſhame ; 
While howling fries ring the doleful knell ; 
And conſcience, now ſo ſoft thou ſcarce canſt hear 
Her whiſper, echoes her eternal peal. 

Where the prime actors of the laſt year's ſcene ; 
Their port ſo proud, their buſkin, and their plume ? 
How many Heep, who kept the world awake _ 
With luſtre, and with noiſe! has death proclaim'd | 
A truce, and hung his ſated lance on high? 
is brandiſh'd ſtill; nar ſhall the preſent year 


Be more tenacious of her human leaf, 


Or ſpread of feeble liſe a thinner fall. 

But needleſs monuments to wake — thought; 
Life's gayeſt ſcenes ſpeak man's mortality; 
* ſty le DON florid, full as plain, 

As ma:;ſoleums, pyramids, and tombs. 

What are our nobleſt ornaments, but deaths 
Turn'd flatterers of life, in paint or marble, 
The well-ſtain'd canvas, or the featur'd ſtone ? 
Our fathers grace, or rather haunt, the ſcene. 
Foy peoples her pavilion from the dead. 

* Profeſt diverſions cannot theſe eſcape?” — 
Far from it : theſe preſents us with a ſhroud; 
And talk of death, like garlands o'er a grave. 
As ſome bold dee for bury'd wealth, 
We ranſack tombs for pa//ime ; from the duſt 
Call up the ſleeping hero; bid him tread 

The ſcene for our amuſement : how like gods 
We ſit; and wrapt in immortality, 6 
Shed generous tears on wretches born ta die; 
Their fate deploring, to forget our own / 

What all the pomps and triumphs of our lives, 
But legacies in bloſſom ? Our lean foil, 
Luxuriant grown, and rank in vanities, 


From friends interr'd beneath ; a rich manure ! 


Like other worms, we banquet on the dead ; 

Like other worms, ſhall we crawl on, nor know 

Our preſent frailties, or approaching fate? 
Lorenzo! ſuch the glories of the world! 


What is the world itſelf ? Thy world—a grave. 


Where is the duſt that has not been alive ? 
The ſpade, the plough, diſturb our anceſtors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The globe around earth's hollow ſurface ſhakes, 
And is the cieling of her fleeping ſons, 
O'er devaſtation we blind revels keep; 
Whole bury'd towns ſupport the dancer's heel. 
The moiſt of human frame the ſun exhales ; 
Winds ſcatter through the mighty void the dry; 
Earth repoſſeſſes part of what ſhe gave, 
And the freed ſpirit mounts on wings of fire ; 
Each element partakes our ſcatter'd ſpoils ; 
As nature wide our ruins ſpread : man's death 
Inhabits all things, but the thought of man. 

Nor man alone; his breathing buſt expires, 
His tomb is mortal; empires die: where now, 
The Roman, Greek? They ſtalk, an empty name! 
Yet few regard them in this uſeful ligt; 
Though half our learning is their epitaph. 
Whendowrn thy vale, unlock'd by midnightthought, 
That loves to wander in thy ſunleſs realms, ; 


Þ Cath! I iretch my view: what viſions riſe 


211 
What triumghs ! toils imperial! arts divine! 
In wither'd laurels glide before my fight! 
What lengths of far-fam'd ages; billow'd high 
With human agitation, roll along . 
In unſubſtantial images of air! © 


The melancholy ghoſts of dead renown, _ 
Whiſpering faint echoes of the world's applauſe, 


With penitential aſpe& as they paſs, 
All point at earth, and hifs at human pride, 
The wiſdom of the vie, and prancings of the greqt. 

But, O Lorenzo! far the reſt above, | 
Of ghaſtly nature, and enormous ſize, 

One form aſſaults my fight, and chills my blo, 
And ſhakes my ſrame. Of one departed world 
I ſee the mighty ſhadow ; oozy wreath 

And diſmal ſea - weed crown her; o'er her urn 
Reclin'd, ſhe weeps her deſolated realms, 

And bloated ſons; and, weeping, propheſies 
Another's diſſolution ſoon in flames. 

But like Caſſandra propheſtes in vain; 

In vain to many; not | truſt to thee. 

For know'ſt thou not, or art thou 1045 to know, 
The great decree, the counſel of the ſkies ? 
Deluge and conflagration, dreadful powers ! 

Prime minifters of vengeance ! chain'd in caves 
Diſtinct, apart the giant ſuries roar ; : 
Apart; or ſuch their horrid rage for ruin, 

In mutual conflit would they riſe, and wage 
Eternal war, till one was quite devour'd. 

But not for 40, ordain'd their boundleſs rage; 
When heaven's inferior inſtruments of wrath, 
War, famine, peſtilence, are found too weak 

To ſcourge a world for her enormous crimes, 
Theſe are let looſe alternate: down they ruſh, 


5 


| Swiſt and tempeſtuous, from th' eternal threne, 


With irreſiſtible commiſſion arm'd, . 

The world, in vain corrected, ta deſtray, 

And eaſe creation of the ſhocking ſcene. | 
Seeſt thou, Lorenzo! what depends on man? 

The Fate of nature; as for man her birth. 

Earth's actors change earth's tranſitory ſcenes, 

And make creation groan with human guilt. 

How mult it groan, in a new deluge whelm'd, 

But not of waters! at the deſtin'd hour, 

By the loud trumpet ſummon'd to the charge, 

See all the formidable ſons of fire, ; 


Eruptions, earrhquakes, comets, lightnings, play 


Their various engines; all at once diſgorge 
Their blazing magazines; and take by ſtorm _ 
This poor terreſtrial citadel of man. 
Amazing period: when each mountain-height 
Out-burns Veſuvius; rocks eternal pour | 
Their melted maſs, as rivers. once they pour'd; 
Stars ruſh; and final ryiz fiercely drives 
Her ploughſhare over creation: — while aloft, 
More than aſtoniſhment! if more can be ! 
Far other firmament than e'er was ſeen, 
Than e'er was thought by man! far other flars 
Stars animate, that govern theſe of fire; 
Far ocher fun /—A ſun, O how unlike 
The Babe at Beth'lem! bow unlike the man 
That groan'd on Calvary ! Let be it is; [pomp ! 
That Man of Sorrows! O how chang'd : what 
In grandevr terrible, all heaven deſcends ! | 
And gods amhizious, triumph in his train. 
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A ſwift archangel, with his golden wing, 
As blots and clouds, that darken and diſgrace 
"The ſcene divine, ſweeps ſtars and ſuns aſide. 


And now all droſs remov'd, heaven's own pure day, 


Full on the confines of our cther flames. 
While (dreadful contraſt !) far, how far beneath! 
Hell burſting, belches forth her blazing ſeas, 
And Rorms ſulphureous; her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey. 
Lorenzo ! welcome to this ſcene; the laſt 
In nature's courſe ; the firſt in wiſdom's thought. 
Thi: ſtrikes, if aught can ſtrike thee ; tlis awakes 
The moſt ſupine; this ſnatches man ſrom death. 
. Rouſe, rouſe, Lorenzo, then, and follow me, 
Where truth, the moſt momentous man can hear, 
Leud calls my ſoul, and ardour wings her flight. 
I find my inſpiration in my theme; 
The grandeur of my ſubject is my muſe. 
At midnight, when mankind is wrapt in peace, 
And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams; 
To give more dread to man's moſt dreadful hour, 
At midnight, tis preſum'd, this pomp will burſt 
From tenfold darkneſs; ſudden as the ſpark 
Fre m ſmitten ſtee}; from nitrous grain the blaze, 
Man, ftarting from his couch, ſhall fleep no more! 
The day is broke, which never more ſhall cloſe ! 
Above, around, beneath, amazement all ! 
Terror and glory join'd in their extremes ! 
Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire! 
All nature ſtruggling in the pangs of death! 
Doſt thou not hear her? Doſt thou not deplore 
Her ſtrong convulſions, and her final groan ? 
Where are we now? Ah me: the ground is gone 
On which we ſtood ; Lorenzo! while thou may'ſt, 
Strap more firm ſupport, or ſink for ever ! 
Where ? how? from whence? Vain hope! it is 
too late ! 
Where, where for ſhelter ſhall the guilty fly, 
W here conſternation turns the good man pale ? 
Great day ! for which all other days were made; 
For which earth roſe from chaos, man from earth ; 
And an eternity, the date of gods, | 
Deſcended on poor carth-created man! 
Great day of dread, deciſion, and deſpair ! 
At thought of thee, each ſublunary wiſh 
Lets go its eager graſp, and drops the world; 
And catches at each rced of hope in heaven. 
As thought of thee !—and art thou ah/ent then ? 
Lorenzo! no; tis here; it is begun; i 
Already is begun the grand aſſize, 
In thee, in all; deputed conſcience ſcales 
The dread tribunal, and foreſtalls our doom; 
Foreſtalls ; and, by ſoreſtalling, proves it ſure. | 
Why on himſelf ſhould man void judgment paſs ? 
Ts idle nature laughing at her ſons ? 
Who conſcience ſent, ber ſentence will ſupport. 
And God above aſſert that God in man. 
Thrice happy they! that enter now the court 
Heaven opens in their boſoms: but, how rare, 
Ah me! that magnanimity, howrare! 
What hero, like the man who ſtands himſelf; 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone; 
Who hears intrepid, the full charge it brings, 
Reſolv'd to ſilence future murmurs there? 
The coward flies; and flying, is undone, 


* 
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(Art thou a coward ? No:) The coward flies; 
Thinks, but thinks lightly ; aſks, but fears to 
Ennw ; 
Aﬀs, © Mat is trutb with Pilate ; and retires; 
Diſſol ves the court, and mingles with the throng; 
Aſylum ſad ! from reaſon, hope, and heaven! 
Shall all but mas, look out with ardent eye, 

For that great day, which was ordain'd for man? 
O day of confuramation ! mark ſupreme 


(If men are wife) of human thought! nor leaſt, | 


Or in the ſight of angels, or their King ! 
Angels, whoſe radiant circles, height o'er height, 
Order o'er order, riſing, blaze oder blaze, 

As in a theatre, ſurround this ſcene, _ 

Intent on man, and anxious for his fate. 

Angels look out for thee; for thee, their Lord, 
To vindicate his glory; and for thee, 

Creation univerſal calls aloud, * 

To diſinvolve the moral world, and give 

To zature's renovation brighter charms, 

Shall man alone, whoſe fate, whoſe fnal fate, 
Hangs on that hour, exclude it from his thought? 
I think of nothing elſe; I ſee! I feel it 
All nature, like an earthquake, trembling round! 
All geities, like ſummer's ſwarms, on wing! 

All baſking in the full meridianjblaze ! 

| ſee the Judge enthron'd ! the flaming guard! 
The volume open'd ! open'd every heart! 

A ſun- beam pointing out each ſecret thought 
No patron ! interceflor none: now paſt _ 

The ſweet, the clement, mediatorial hour! 

For guilt no piea] to pain, no pauſe ! no bound! 
Inexorable all! and all, extreme! 

Nor man alone; the foe of God and man, 
From his dark den, blafpheming, drags his chain, 
And rears his brazen front, with thunder ſcar'd: 
Receives his ſentence, and begins his hell. 

All vengeance paft, now, ſeems abundant grace: 
Like meteors jn a ſtormy ſky, how roll 
His baleſul eycs; he curſes whom he dreads; 
And deems it the firſt moment of his fall. 
"Tis profent to my thonght !—and yet where 
YR 


Angel: can't tell me; angels cannot gueſs 

The period; from created beings lock d 

In darkneſs, But the progeſs, and the place, 

Are leſs obſcure; for theſe may mas inquire. 

Say, thou great cloſe of human hopes and fears ! 

Great key of hearts! great finiſher of fates! 

Great end! * great beginning! ſay, Where art 
thou? 

Art thou in time, or in eternity? 

Nor in eternity, nor time, | find thee, | 

Theſe, as two monarchs, on their borders meet, 

(Monarchs of all claps'd, er unarriv'd !) 

As in debate, how beſt their powers ally'd, 

May ſwell the grandeur, or diſcharge the wrath, 


Of him, whom both their monarchies obey. 


Time, this faſt fabric for him built (and doom'd 
With him to fall) zow buriting o'er his head; 
His lamp, the ſun, extinguiſh'd ; from beneath 
The frown of hideous darkneſs, calls his fons 
From their long ſlumber; from earth's heaving 

_ womb, i 


To fecond birth! contemporary throyg ! 
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Rous'd at one call, upſtarted from one bed, 

Preſt in one crowd, appall'd with one amaze, 

Ke turns them o'er, Fte-nity / to thee. 

Then (as a king depos'd dildains to live) 

He falls on his own ſcythe ; nor falls alone; 

His greateſt foe falls with him; time, and he 

Who murder'd all time's offspring, death, expire. 
Time was! Eternity now reigns alone! 

Awful eternity! offended queen! 

And her reſentment to mankind, how juſt! 

With kind intent, ſoliciting acceſs, 

How often has ſhe knock'd at human hearts! 
ich to repay their hoſpitality, 

rea IE ld and With the voice of God! 

Vet bore repulſe, excluded as a cheat 

A dream! while fouleſt foes found welcome there! 

A dream, a cheat, nov, all things, but her ſmile. 
For, lo! her twice ten thouſand gates thrown 

wide, 

As thrice from Indus to the frozen pole, 

With banners ſtreaming as the comet's blaze, 

And clarions, louder than the deep in ſtorms, 

Sonorous as immortal breath can blow, 

Pour forth their myriads, potentates, and powers, 

Of light, of darkneſs; in a middle field, 

Wide, as creation]! populous, as wide: 

A neutral region ! there to mark th' event 

Of that great drama, whoſe preceding ſcenes 

Detain'd them cloſe ſpectators, through a length 

Of ages, ripening to this grand reſult; 

Ages, as yet unnumber'd, but by God; 

Who now pronouncing ſentence, vindicates 

The rights of virtue, and his own renown. 
Eternity, the various ſentence paſt, 

Aſſigns the ſever'd throng diſtin& abodes, 

Sulphureous, or ambroſial: What enſues ? 

The deed predominant ! the deed of deeds! 

Which makes a hell of hell, a heaven of heaven. 

The goddeſs, with determin'd aſpect, turns 

Her adamantine key's enormous ſize 

Through deſtiny's inextricable wards, 

Deep driving every holt, on both their ſates. 

Then, from the cryſtal battlements of heaven, 

Down, _ ſhe hurls it through the dark pro- 

; . found, | 

Ten thouſand thouſand fathom ; there to ruſt, 

And ne'er unlock her reſolution more. [glooms, 

The deep reſounds; and hell, through all her 

Returns, in groans, the. melancholy roar. | 

O how unlike the chorus of the ſkies ! 

O how unlike thoſe ſhouts of joy, that ſhake 

The whole ethereal / How the concave rings! 

Nor ſtrange ! when deities their voice exalt ; 

And louder far, than when creation roſe, 

To ſee creation's godlike aim, and end, 

So well accompliſh'd ! fo divinely clos'd! 

To ſee the mighty dramatiff's laſt act 

{As meet) in glory riſing o'er the reſt. 

No fancy'd god, a god indeed, deſcends, 

To ſolve all Anots; to ſtrike the moral home; 

To throw full day on darkeſt ſcenes of time ; 

To clear, commend, exalt, and crown the whole. 

Hence, in one peal of loud, eternal praiſe, 

The charm'd ſpectators thunder their applauſe ! 

And the vaſt void beyond, applauſe reſounds. 


What then am IT? — _. * 
| Amidft applauding worlds, 

And worlds celeſtial, is their found on earth, 

A peeviſh, diſſonant, rebellious ſtring, 7a 
Which jars on the grand chorus, and complains ? 
Cenſure on thee, Lorenzo! I ſuſpend, 

And turn it on f. how greatly due? he 
All, all is right ; by God ordain'd or done; | 

And who, but God, reſum'd the friends he gave? 
And have I been complaining, then, ſo long? 


_ Complaining of his favours, pain, and death ? 


Who, without pain's advice, would e'er be good? 
Who, without death, but would be good in vain? 
Pain is to ſave from pain; all puniſhment, ' 
To make for peace; and death to ſave from death; 
And ſecond death, to guard immortal life ; | 
To rouſe the careleſs, the preſumptuous awe, 
And turn the tide of fouls another way; 
By the ſame tenderneſs divine ordain'd, . 
That planted Eden, and high-bloom'd for man, 
A fairer Eden, endleſs, in the fries. 
Heaven gives us friends to bleſs the preſent ſcene; 
Reſumes them, to prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural are moral goods; 
All diſcipline, indulgence, en the whole. 
None are unhappy : all have cauſe to ſmile, 


But ſuch as to themſelves that cauſe deny. 


Our faults are at the bottom of our pains ; 
Error, in acts, or judgment, is the ſource 
Of endleſs ſighs : We fin, or we miſtake; 
And nature tax, when falſe opinion ſtings. 
Let impious grief be baniſh'd, joy indulg'd ; 
But chiefly then, when grief puts in her claim, 
Joy from the joyous, frequently betrays, 
Oft lives in vanity, and dies in woe. 
Joy, amidſt id, corroborates, cxalts; 
'Tis joy and conqueſt; joy, and virtue too. 
A noble fortitude in illi, delights 
Heaven, earth, ourſelves; tis duty, glory, peace. 
AHiction is the good man's ſhinigg ſcene ; 
Proſperity conceals his brighteſt ray; 
As night to ftars, wee luſtre gives to man. 
Heroes in battle, pilots in the ſtorm, 
And virtue in calamities, admire. 
The crown of manhood is a winter-joy ; 
An evergreen, that ſtands the northern blaſt, 
And bloffoms in the rigour of our fate. 

Tis a prime part of happineſs, to know 
How much unhappineſs zw/ prove our lot; 
A part which few poſſeſs ! I'll pay life's tax, 


1 
* 


Without one rebel murmur, from this hour, 


Nor think it miſery to be a ran ; 
Who thinks if i, ſhall never be a god, 
Some ills we wiſh for, when we with to live. 
What "ny proud paſſion ?—© * Wiſh my being 
loſt?“ 


Preſumptuous! blaſphemous! abſurd ! and falſe 
The triumph of my ſout is— That I aw; 
And therefore that I may be—what? Lorenzo! 
Look inward, and look deep; and deeper ſtill ; 
Unfathomably deep our treaſure rung 

in golden veins, through all eternity! 

Ages, and ages, and ſucceeding ſtill 


#® Referring ts the Firſt Night, 
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New ages, where the phantom of an hour, 
Which courts, each night, dull lumber, for repair, 
Shall wake, and wonder, and cxult, and praiſe. 
And fly through infinite, and. all unlock; 
And (if deſerv'd) by heaven's redundant love, 
Made half adorable itſelf, adore; 
And find, in adoration, endleſs joy! 
Where thou, not maſter of a moment Bere, 
Frail as the flower, and fleeting as the gale, 
May ' ſt boaſt a whole eternity, enrich'd 
With all a lind Omnipotence can pour. 
Since Adam fell, no mortal, uninſpir'd, 
Has ever yet cor cciv'd, or ever ſhall, 
How kind is God, how great (if good) is min. 
No man too largely from heaven's love can hope, 
If what is Seid he labours to ſerure. Feds 
Is ?—there are none :--- A/l-gracious none 
from thee ; 
From man ſull many ! numerous is the race 
Of blackeſt ills, and thoſe immortal too, 
Begot by madne/s on fair liberty; 
Heaven's daughter, hell-debauch'd ! her hand alone 
Unlocks deſtruction to the ſong of men, 
Firſt barr d by thine: high-wall'd with adamant, 
Guarded with terrors reaching to this world, 
And cover'd with the thunders of thy law ; 
Whoſe threats are mercies, whoſe injunctions, guides, 
Aſſiſting, not reſtraining, rea/ox's choice; 
Whoſe ſanctions, unavoidab.e reſults 
From nature's courſe, indulgently reveal'd ; 
If unreveaP'd, more dangerous, nor leſs ſure, 
Thus, an indulgent father warns his ſons, 
« Do this; fly that””---nor always tells the cauſe; 
Pleas'd to reward, as duty to his will, 
A conduct needful to their own repoſe. 
Great God of wonders ! (if, thy love ſurvey'd, 
Aught elſe the name of wonderful retains) 
What rocks are theſe, on which to build our truſt ! 
'Thy ways admit no blemiſh ; none I find; 
Or this alone That none is to be found.” 
Not one, to ſoften cenſure's hardy crime; 
Not one, to palliate peeviſh grief's complaint, 
Who like a demon, murmuring from the duſt, 
Dares into judgment call her Judge.---Supreme ! 


For a I bleſs thee; moſt, for the /evere ; 


Her death---my own at hand---the fiery gulf, 


That flaming bound of wrath omnipotent ! 


It thunders ;---but it thunders to preſerve; 

It ſtrengthens what it ſtrikes; its wholeſome dread 

Averts the dreaded pain; its hideous groans 

Join heaven's ſweet hallelujahs in thy praiſe, 

Great ſource of good alone How kind in all! 

In vengeance kind! pain, death, gebenna, ſave. 
Thus, in thy world material, mighty mind“ 

Not that alone which /olaces, and ſbings, 

The rough and gloomy, challenges our praiſe, 

The winter is as necdful as the ſpring ; 

The thunder, as the ſun ; a ſtagnate maſs 

Of vapours breeds a peſtilential air: 

Nor more propitious the Favonian breeze 


| To nature's health, than puriſying ſtorms; 


The dread volcano miniſters to good. 
Its ſmother'd flames might undermine the world. 
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Loud Zinas fulminate in love to man; 
Comets good omens are, when duly ſcann'd; 
And in their uſe, eclipſes learn to ſhine. 
Man is reſponſible for ils receiv'd ; 
] Thoſe we call wretched are a choſen band, 
Compell'd to refuge in the right, for peace. 
Amid my liſt of bleſſings infinite, 
Stand this the foremoſt. * That my beart has Bleg, 
*Tis heaven's laſt effort of good-will to man; 
When pain can't bleſs, heaven quits us in deſpair, 
Who fails to grieve, when juſt occaſion calls, 
Or grieves too much, deſerves not to be bleſt; 
Inhuman, or effeminate, his heart; 
| Reaſon abſolves the grief, which reaſen ends. 
May heaven ne'cr truſt my friend with happineſs, 
Till it has taught him how to bear it well, 
By previous pain; and made it /afe to /mile / 
Such ſmiles are mine, and /uch may they remain; 
Nor hazard their extinctions, from exceſs. 
My change of beart a change of ſyle demands; 
The conſolation cancels the complaint, 
And makes a convert of my guilty ſong. 
And when o'er-labour'd, and inclin'd to breathe, 
A panting traveller ſome riſing ground, 
Some ſmall aſcent, has gain'd, he turns him round, 
And meaſures with his eye the various vales, 
The fields, wocds, meads, and rivers, he has paſt; 
And, ſatiate of his journey, thinks of home, 
Endear'd by diſtance, nor affects more toil ; 
Thus I, though ſmall, indeed, is that aſcent 
The muſe has gain'd, review the paths ſhe trod; 
Various, extenſive, beaten but by view; 
And, conſcious of eee in repoſe, 
Pauſe; and with pleaſure meditate an end, 
Though ſtill remote; ſo fruitful is my theme, 
Through many a fleld of moral, and divine, 
The muſe has ſtray'd; and much of ſorrow ſeen 
In human ways; and much of falſe and vain 
Which none who trayel this bad road, can miſs, 
O'er friends deceas d full heartily ſhe wept ; 
Of love divine the wonders ſhe diſplay'd ; 
Prov'd man immortal: ſhow'd the ſource of joy ; 
The grand tribunal raiy'd; aſſign'd the bounds 
Of human grief: in few, to cloſe the whole, 
The moral muſe has ſnadow d out a ſketch, 
Though not in ſorm, nor with a Raphael-ſtroke, 
Of ag our weakneſs needs believe, or do, 
In this our land of travel and of hope, | 
For peace on earth, or proſpect of the ſtien. [debt 
What then remains? Much! much! a mighty 
To be diſcharg'd : theſe thoughts, © night! are 
thine ; . 
From thee they came, like lovers ſecret ſighs, 
While others ſlept. 80 Cynthia (poets feign) 
In ſhadows veil'd, ſoft fliding from her ſphere, 
Her ſhepherd checr'd; of her enamour'ld leſs, 
Than I of thee.---And art thou ſtill unſung, 
Beneath whoſe brow, and by whoſe aid, I ſing ? 
Immortal ſilence ! where ſhall | begin? 7 


Where end? Or how ſteal muſic from the ſpheres, 


To ſooth their goddeſs ? 


O majeſtic night . 
Nature's great anceſtor ! day's elder- born! 
And fated to ſurvive the tranſient ſun! 


By mortals, and immortals, {cen with ae: 
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arty crown thy raven brow adorns, 

222 zone thy waiſt ; clouds, in heaven's loom 
Wrought through varieties of ſhape and ſhade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, [out, 
Thy flowing mantle form ; and heaven through- 
Voluminouſly pour thy pompons train, 
Thy gloomy graudeurs (nature's moſt auguſt, 
Inſpiring aſpe& !) claim a grateful verſe; - 
And, like a fable curtain ſtarr'd with gold, 
Drawn o'er my labours paſt, ſhall clofe the ſcene. 

And what, O man! ſo worthy to be ſung ? 
What more prepares us for the fongs of heaven ? 
Creation, of archangels is the theme ! ; 
What, to be ſung, ſo ned/ul 7? What fo well 
Celeſtial joys prepare us to ſuſtain ! 
The ſoul of man, his face defign'd to fee 
Who gave theſe wonders to be ſeen by man, 
Has here a previous ſcene of objects great, 
On which to dwell; to ſtretch to that expanſe 
Of thought, to rifezto that exalted height 
Of admiration, to contract that awe, | 
And give her whole capacities that ſtrength, - 
Which beſt may qualify for fu joy. 
The more our fpirits are enlarg'd on earth, 
The deeper draught fhall they receive of beaver. 


Heaven's King! whoſe face unveil'd conſum- 


mates bliſs; _ ; 

Redundant bliſs ! which fills that mighty void, 
The whole creation leaves in human hearts ! 
Thou, who didſt touch the lip of Jeſſe's ſon, 
Rapt in ſweet contemplation of theſe fires, 
And ſet his harp in concert with the ſpheres; 
While of thy works material the ſupreme 
I dare attempt, aſſiſt my daring fong, 
Looſe me ſrom earth, enclofure, from the ſun's 
Contract circle ſet my heart at large; 
Eliminate my ſpirit, give it range x 
Through provinces of thought yet unexplor'sd ; 
Teach me, by this ſtupendous ſcaffolding, 
Creation's golden ſteps, to climb to thee. 
Teach me with art great nature to controul, 
And ſpread à luſtre o'er the ſhades of night. 
Feel I thy kind affent ? and ſhall the ſun 
Be ſeen at midnight, riſing in my ſong ? 

e come, and warm thee : thou whoſe 

eart, 

Whoſe little heart is moor'd within a nook 
Of this obſcure terreſtrial, anckor weigh. 
Another ocean calls, a aobler port; 
am thy pilot, I thy proſperous gale. 
Gainſul thy voyage through yon azure main; 
Main, without. tempeſt, pirate, rock, or ſhore ; 
And whence thou may'ſt import eternal wealth; 
And leave to beggar'd minds the pearl and gold. 
Thy travels doſt thou boaſt o'er foreign realms ? 
Thou ſtranger to the world! thy tour begin: 
Thy tour through nature's univerſal orb. 
Nature delineates her whole chart at large, 
On ſoaring ſouls, that ſail among the ſpheres ; 
And men how purblind, if unknown the whole ! 
Who circles ſpacious earth, then travels here, 
Shall own he never was from Bome heſore 
Cyme, my * Prometheus, from thy pointed rock 
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Of Valſe ambition if unchain'd, we'll mount; 

We'll innocently (teal celeſtial fire, 

And kindle our devotion at the far: ; 

A theft that ſhall not chain but ſet thee free. 
Above our atmoſphere's inteſtine wars, 

Rain's fountain head, the magazine of hail ; 

Above the northern neſts of feather'd fnows, 

| The brew of thunders, and the flaming forge . 

That forms the crooked lightning; above the 

caves | 

Where infant tempeſts wait their growing wingsy 

And tune their tender J 4 that roar, 

Which ſoon, perhaps, e a guilty world; 

Above W omens of the ky, . 1 


Far- travelbd comets calculated blaze; 


Elance thy thought, and think of more than man. + 

Thy ſoul, till now contracted, wither'd, ſhrunk, _ 

Blighted by blaſts of earth's unwholeſome air, 

Will bloſſom bere ; ſpread all her faculties 

To theſe bright ardours; every power unfold, . . 

And riſe into ſublimities of thought. 

Stars teach as well as ſbine. At nature's birth, _ 

Thus their commiſſion ran—“ Be kind to mas.” | 

Where art thou, poor benighted traveller! | 

The fars 8 light thee; though the zecx ſhould 

fail. ; 

Where are thou more benighted ! more.aftray !. . 

In ways immortal? The, ers call thee back; 

| And, if obey'd their counſel, ſet thee right. , 

This proſpe vaſt, what ivit : Weigh d aright 

'Tis nature's ſyſtem of divinity, | | 

And every ſtudent of the night inſpires. 

Tis elder ſcripture, writ by God's own hand: 

Scripture authentic! uncorrupt by man. 

Lorenzo! with my radius (the rich gift 

Of thought noRurnal!) III point out to thes - 

Its various leſſons; ſome that may ſurpriſe- 

An unadept in myſteries of night; 

Little, perhaps, expected in ber ſchool, 

Nor thought to grow on planet, or on ſtar. 

Bulls, lions, ſcorpions, manſters here we feign x 

Ourſelves more monſtrous, not to ſee what here 

Exiſts indeed ;—2 lecture to mankind. a 
What read we lere —Th' exiſtence of a God? 

Yes; and of other beings, man above ; | 

Natives of ether ! Sons of higher climes! 


And, what may move Lorenzo's wonder more, 


Eternity.is written in the ſkies. 

And whoſe eternity ?—Lorenzo l thine; 
Marzkind's eternity. Nor faith alone, 

Virtue grows here; bere ſprings the ſovereign cure 
Of almoſt every vice; but chiefly thine ; 

Wrath, pride, ambition, and impure deſire. 

Lorenzo! thou canſt wake at midnight too, 
Though not on moral: bent: Ambition, pleaſure ! 
Thoſe tyrants I for thee ſo þ lately fought, 

Afford their harraſs'd ſla ves but lender reſt. 
Thou to whom midnight is immoral noon, 

And the ſun's noon-tide blaze, prime dawn of day; 
Not by thy climate, but capricious crime, 
Commencing one of our Antipodes / | Tf 
In thy nocturnal rove, one moment halt. 
T wixt ſtage and ſtage, of riot, and cabal; 
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And lift thine eye, (if bold an eye to lift, 
If bold to meet the ſace of injur'd heaven) 
To youder ſtars : For other ends they ſhine, 
Than to light revellers from ſhame to ſhame, 
And thus be made accomplices in guilt. 

Why from yon arch, that infiuite of ſpace, 
With infinite of Jucid orbs replete, 
Which ſet the living firmament on fire, 
At the firſt glance, in ſuch an overwhelm 
Of wonderful on man's aſtoniſh'd ſight, 
Ruſhes Omnipotence ?—To curb our price; 
Our reaſon rouſe, and lead it to that power, 
Whoſe love lets down theſe ſilver chains of light; 
Jo dravr up man's ambition to hirrſelf, pike? 
And bind our chaſte afefions to his throne. 
Thus the three virtues, leaſt alive on earth, 
And welcom'd on heaven's coaſt with moſt ap- 

 -- plauſe, 

An bumble, pure, and beavenly-minded heart, 


Are bere _— And canſt thou gaze too long? | 
an 


Nor ſtands thy vrath, depriv'd of its reproof, 
Or unupbraided by this radiant choir. £ 
The planets of each ſyſtem repreſent 
Kind neighbours; mutual amity prevails ; 

Sweet interchange of rays, receiv'd, return'd ; 
Enlightening and en hten'd! All, at once 
Attracting, and att 4! Patriot-like, 
None ſins againſt t. fare of the whole ; 
But their reciprocal, u. elfiſh aid, i 
Afﬀords an emblem of „ llennial love. 
Nothing in nature, muc la ſs conſcious being, 
Was e ler created ſolely tor itſelf: 

Thus man his ſovereign duty learns in this 
Material picture of benevolence. 

And know, of all our ſupercilious race, 
Thou moſt inflammable! Thou waſp of men! 
Man's angry heart, inſpected, would be found 
As rightly ſet, as are the ſtarry ſpheres; 
*Tis nature 's ſtructure, broke by ſtubborn will, 
Breeds all that unceleſtial diſcord there. i 
Wilt thou not feel the bias nature gave? 

Canſt thou deſcend from converſe with the ſkies 
And ſeize thy brother's throat ?---For what---a 

A | 
An inch of earth ? The planet's cry, © Forbear,” 
They chaſe our double darkneſs; nature's gloom, 
And (kinder ſtill !) our intellectual night. 

And ſee, day's amiable ſiſter ſends 
Her invitation in the ſoſteſt rays 

Of mitigated luſtre ; courts thy ſight, 

Which ſuffers from her tyrant brother's blaze. 
Night grants thee the full freedom of the ſxies, 
Nor rudely reprimands thy lifted eye; 

With gain and joy ſhe bribes thee to be wiſe, 

Night opes the nobleſt ſcenes, and ſheds an awe, 

Which gives thoſe venerable ſcenes ſull weight, 

And deep reception in th” intender'd heart; 

While light peeps through the darkneſs like a ſpy; 

Aud darkneſs ſhows its grandeur by the light. 

Nor is the profit greater than the jay, | 

If human hearts at glorious objects glow, 

And admiration can inſpire delight. : ; 

What ſpeak I more than I this moment feel; 
With pleaſing ſtupor firſt the ſoul is ſtruck 
(Stupor ordained to make her truly wiſe l) 
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Then into tranſport ſtarting from her trance, 
With love and admiration, how ſhe glows ! 
This gorgeous apparatus! This diſplay ! 
This oſtentation of creative power 
This theatre !---what eye can take it in? 
By what divine enchantment was it rais'd, 
For minds of the firſt magnitude to launch 
In endleſs ſpeculation, and adore? | 
One ſun by day, by night ten thouſand ſhine : 
And light us deep into the Deity ; g 
How boundleſs in magniſicence and might! 
O what a confluence of ethereal fires, I 
Form urns unnumbered, down the ſteep of heaven, 
Streams to a point, and centres in my ſight ! 
Nor tarries there; I feel it at my beart. 
My heart at once it humbles and exalts; 
Lays it in duſt, and calls it to the ſkies, 
Who ſees it unexalted ? or unaw'd ? 3 
Who ſees it, and can ſiop at what is ſcen ? 
Material offspring of Omnipotence! 
Inanimate, all- animating birth! 5 | 
Work worthy bin who made it! worthy praiſe! 
All praiſe! praiſe mere than human ! nor deny'd 
Thy praiſe divine /---But though man drown'd in 
ſleep, 3 

Withholds Nt homage, not alone I wake; 
Bright legions ſwarm unſeen, and ſing unheard 
By mortal ear, the glorious Architect, 
In this his univerſal temple hun 

With luſtres, with innumerable bebte 

That ſhed religion on the ſoul; at once 

The temple and the preacher ! O how loud 

It calls devotion ! genuine growth of night / 

De vation! daughter of aſtronomy ! 

| An wndevout aſtronomer is mad. 


Men trace out him; in great, be ſeizes man; 
Seizes, and elevates, and Wraps, and fills 
With new inquiries, mid aſſociates new. 
Tell me, ye ſtars! ye planets! tell me, all 
Ve ſtarr d, and planeted, inhabitants! What is it ? 
What are theſe ſons of wonder? Say, * arch, 
(Within whoſe azure palaces they dwell) 
Built with divine ambition! in difdain 
Of hmit built! built in the taſte of heaven! 
Vaſt concave! ample dome! waſt thou deſign'd! 
A meet apartment for the Deity ?--- 
Not ſo; that thought alone thy ſtate impairs, 
Thy y ſinks, and ſhallows thy profound, 
And ſtraightens thy diffuſive ; dwarfs the whole, 
And makes an univerſe an orrery. : 
But when 1 drop mine eye, and look on man, 
Thy right regain'd, thy grandeur is reſtor'd, 
O Nature wide flies off the expanding round. 
As when whole magazines at once ate fir'd, 
The ſmitten air is hollow'd by the blow ; 
| The vaſt diſploſion diſſipates the clouds; 
| Shock'd ether's billows daſh the diſtant ſkies; 
Thus (but far more) th' expanding round flies off, 
And leaves a mighty void, a ſpacious womb, 
Might teem with new creation; re-inflam'd 
Thy luminaries triumph, and aſſume 
Divinity themſelves. Nor was it ſtrange, 
Matter high-wrought to ſuch ſurpriſing pomp, 


— 


Such godlike glory, ſlole the ſtyle of gods, 


True; all things ſpeak a God; but in the ſmall, 


3! 
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From ages dark, obtuſe, and ſteep'd in /en/z; 

For, ſure to ſenſe they truly are divine; 

And half abſolv d idolatry from guilt ; 

Nay, turn'd it into virtue. Such it was 

In thoſe, who put forth all they had of man 
Unloſt, to life their thought, nor mounted higher; 
But, weak of wings, on planets perch'd; and thought 
What was their higheſt, muſt be their ador'd; 

But they how wen, who could no higher mount? 
And are there, then, Lorenzo! Thoſe, to whom 
Unſeen, and unexiſtent, are the ſame ?- 

And if incomprehenſible is join'd, $41 

Who dare pronounce it madneſs, to believe? 

Why has the mighty Builder thrown aſide 

All meaſure in his work; ftretch'd out his line 

So far, and ſpread amazement o'er the whole ? 

Then (as he took delight in wide extremes), 

Deep in the boſom of his univerſe, | 

Dropt down that reaſoning mite, that inſect, mar, 

To crawl and gaze, and wonder at the ſcene ?- 

That man might ne'er preſume to plead amaze- 
ment nga SATAN 

For diſbelief of wonders in Binſelſ. 

Shall God be lefs miraculous, than what 

His hand has form'd ? Shall myſteries deſcend 

From »n-myſterious 7? Things more elevate, 

Be more familiar? Uncreated lie Fey Te 

More obvious than created, to the graſp 

Of human thought? The more of wonderful 

Is heard in bim, the more we ſhould aſſent. 

Could we conceive Sim, God he could not be; 

Or be not God; or te could not be wen. 

A God alone can comprehend a God; 

Man' diſtance how immenſe ! On ſuch a theme, 

Know this, Lorenzo! (ſeem it ne'er fo ſtrange) 

Nothing can ſatisfy but what confounds ; !ete 

Nothing but what aftonifbes 1s true. 

The ſcene thou ſeeſt, atteſts the truth 1 fing, 

And every ftar ſheds light upon thy creed. 

Theſe ſtars, this furniture, this coſt of heaven, 

If but reported, thou hadſt ne'er believ'd; 

But thine +ye tells thee the romance is true. 

The grand of nature is th* Almighty's oath, 

In r-afon's court, to ſilence unbelief.. + 

How my mind, opening at this ſcene, imbibes 
The moral emanations of the ſkies,  * 

While nought, perhaps, Lorenzo leſs admires ! 
Has the Great Sovereign ſent ten thouſand worlds 
To tell ys, he reſides above them all, 

In glory's unapproachable receſs ? 

And dare earth's bold inhabitants deny 

The ſumptuous, the magnific embaſſy 

A moment's audience? Turn we, nor will hear 
From whom'they come, or what they would im- 


rt WO 
For man's emolument ; ſole cauſe that ſtoops 
Their grandeur to man's eye? Lorenzo! rouſe; 
Let thought, awaken'd, take the lightning's wing, 
And glance from eaſt to weſt, from pole to pole, 
Who ſees, but is confounded, or convinc'd ? 
Renounces reaſon, or a God adores ? « 
Mankind was ſent into the world to /e. 
Sight gives the ſcience needſul to their peace; 
That obvious ſcience aſks ſmall learning's aid. 
Wouldſt thou on metaphyſic pinions foar ? 


i 


In' radiant orders, effences ſublime, 
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Or wound thy patience amid logie thorn ? 

Or travel hiſtory's enormous /au nd)” 

Nature no ſach hard taſk enjoins i She gave 

A make to man directive of his ue g 

A make ſet upright, pointing to theiſtars, 

As who ſhall ſay, “ Read thy chief leſſon there“ 

Too late to read this manuferi de | . 

When like a parchment ſeroll, farunk up by flames, 

It folds Lorenzo's leffon\from his fight: 4 mr c. 
Leſſon how various! Nat the God alone, 

I ſce his ers ; 1 ſee, diffus dc 


= 


Of various offices, of various plume, - 

In heavenly liveries, qr ny, clad, 

Azure, green, purple, pearl, or-downy gold, | 
Or all commit'd ; they ſtand, with wings outs 


ſpread, At f 
Liſtening to catch the maſterꝰs leaſt command, 
And fly through nature, ere the moment ends; 
Numbers innumerable . Well conceiv'd” ' 
By Pagan, and by Cbriſian Ofer each ſphere 
Preſides an angel, —— its courſe, 

And feed, or fan, its flames; vr to diſeharge 
Other high truſts unknown. For who enn ſee 
Such pomp of matter, and imagine, wind, - 

For which alone inanimate was made, 

More ſparingly diſpens' d That nobler fon, 


Far liker the great fire ! Tie thus the ſxies 


Inform us of ſuperiors numberlefs, 
As much, in excellence, above mankind, 


As above earth, in magnitude, the ſpheres. ' 


Theſe, as a cloud of witneſſes, hang oer us; 


In a throng'd theatre are all our deeds; © 


Perhaps, a thouſand demigods deſtend 
On every beam we fee, to walk with men, 


_ Awful reflection: Strong reſtraint\from ill? 


Yet, here, our virtue finds ſtill ftronger aid 
From theſe ethereal glories//enſe ſurveys, 
Something, like magic, ſtrikes from this blue vault ; 


With juſt attention is it view'd? We feel 

A ſudden ſuccour, unimplor d, unthought; . 
| Nature herſelf does half the work of wan. 

Seas, rivers, mountains, foreſts; defarts, rocks, 
The promontory's height, the depth profound 


Of ſubterranean, excavated grots, 

Black brow'd, and vaulted high, and yawning 
From nature's ſtructure, or the ſcoop of time ; 
If ample of dimenſion, vaſt of fize, 


wide 


| Ev'n theſe an aggrandizing impulſe give; 


Of ſolemn thought enthutiaſtic beights 

Ev'n tbeſe infuſe. —But what of vaſt in #beſe?. 
Nothing; —or we muſt own the ſkies forgoe. 
Much lefs in art Vain art / Thou pigmy power! 
How doſt thou ſwell and ſtrut, with human pri 
To ſhow thy littleneſs! What childiſh toys, 
Thy watery columns ſquirted to the clouds! 
Thy baſon'd rivers, and imprifon'd feas! 

Thy mountains moulded into forms of men 
Thy hundred-gated capitals of thoſe 

Where three days travel left us much to ride 
Gazing on miracles by mortals wrought, 
Arches triumphal, theatres immenſe, 

Or nodding g rden pendent in mid-air! 

Or temples proud to meet their gods half- war! 


| Yet hegt effect us in no common kind, 
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What ck force cf * Ces ſcenes? 
Enter a temple, it will ſtrike an we): 
What awe from this the Deity bas built 133 
A good man ſeen, though ſilent, counſel gives? - 
'The touch'd ſpeRator wiſhes to be wiſe: 
In a bright mitror his cn hands have nds 
Here we ſee ſomething like the face of God. 
it not then enough, to ſay, Lorenzo! ...'' 
To man abandon d, Haff thou ſeen the ſpies tn; 5 
And yet, ſo thwarted nature's kind deſign 
By daring man, he makes her ſacred awe _ ' 
(That — from ill) his ſhelter, his temptation 
To raore than common guilt, and quite inverts 
Celeſtial art's intent. The trerabling ſt ars 
See crimes gigantic, ſtalking through tae gloom 
ith front erect, that hide their head by day, 
d making night fill darker by their deeds. 
Slumbering in covert, till the ſhades deſcend, - 
Rapine and murder, link d, now prowl for prey. 
The miſer earths his woalure; and the thief, 
Watching the. mole, half-beggars him ere r. 
Now plots, and foul cogſpiracies, awake; | 
And, muffling up their horrors from the moon, 
Havock and evaRation they prepare, 


And kingdoms tottering in the field of blood. 


Now ſons of riot in mid revel rage. 
What ſhall I do —Suppreſs it? or proclaim 5 
Why ſleeps the thunder ? Now, Lorenzo! now, 
His beſt friend's couch the rank adulterer 
Aſcends ſecure; and laughs at gods and. men. 
Prepoſterous madmen, .void of fear or ſhame, 
Lay their crimes. bare to theſe chaſte ves of 
heaven; | 
Yet ſhrink, and ſhudder, ata mortel's Acht. 
Were moon, and ſtars, for villains only made? 
To guine, yet ſcreen. them, with tenebrious light? 
No; they were made to faſhion: the ſublime 
Of human hearts, and wiſer make the uiſe. { 
Thoſe ends were. anſwer'd once; when mortals 
liv'd 
Of ſtronger wing, of aquiline alen 
In theory ſublime. O how unlike. 
hoſe vermin oſ the night, this moment ſongs. 
Who crawl on earth, and on het venom feed! 
Thoſe ancient ſages, buman ſtars! They met 
Their brothers of the ſties, at midnight hour; 
Their coupſel aſk'd ;- and, what they aſk'd bey d. 
The Stagirite, and Plato, he who drank | 
The poiſon'd bowl, and he of Tuſculum, 
With him of Corduba (immortal names!) 
In theſe unbounded, and Elyſian, walks, 
An area fit for gods and godlike men, [paths 
They took their nightly round, through radiant 
By ſeraphs trod; inſtructed, chiefly, thus, 
To tread in their bright footſteps here below; 
To walk in worth till brighter than the ſkies. 
There they contracted their contempt of earth ; 
Of hopes eternal kindled, there, the fire; 
There, as in near approach, they glow'd and grew 
{Great viſitants!) more intimate with God, 
More worth to men, more joyous to themſelves, 
Through vorious virtues, they, with ardour, ran 
The zodiac of their learn d, illuſtrious lives. 
In Chriflien hearts, O for a Pagan zeal! 
A needful, but afpprebrious prayer! as much 
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| That, boundls 9% mind affects a boundleſs 


OF YOUNG. 

Our ar lour leſs, as greater is gur light... 
How monſtrous this in morals Scarce more trags 
Would this phenomenon in nature ſtrike, 

A /un, that froze her, or a flar, that warm'd. 
What taught theſe heroes of the moral world? 


To theſe thou giv 'lt thy praiſe, give credit too. 


Theſe doctors ne'er were penſion d to deceive thee; 
And Pagan tutors are thy taſte.— They taught, 
That, narrow views betray to miſery ; | 
That, wile. it is to comprehend the whole : 
That, virtue, roſe from nature, ponder'd well, 
The ſingle baſe of virtue built to heaven: 
That God, and nature, our attention claim: 
That, nature is the\glaſs reflecting God, 

As, by the ſca, reflected is the ſun, 

Too glorious to be gaz'd on in his ſphere 1 2 
Tat, mind immortal loves immortal aims: 

ſpace: 3 


That vaſt ſurveys, and the ſublime of things, 


The ſoul aſſimilate, and make her great: 


"That, therefore, heaven her glories, as a fund 

Of inſpiration, thus ſpreads out to man, 

Such are their doctrines; ſuch the nigbtinſpir'd. 
And what more true ? Whas truth a Omer 

_ weight? 

The foul of mari was made to walk the ſkies; 

Delightful outlet of her priſon bere/ 

There, diſincumber'd from her chains, the ties 

Of toys terreſtrial, ſhe can rove at large, 

There, freely can reſpire, dilate, extend, 

in full proportion let looſe all her powers; 

And, undeluded,. graſp at ſomething great. 

Nor, as a ſtranger, does ſhe wander there; 

But, wonderful herſelf, through wonder ſtrays; 

Contemplating their grandeur, finds ber otin; _ 

Dives deep in their economy divine. 

Sits high in judgment on their various laws, 

And, like a maſter, judges not amiſs. | 

Hence greatly pleas'd, and juſtly proud, the foul 

Grows conſcious: of her bir celeſtial; breathes 

More life, more vigour, in her native air; 

And feels herſelf at home amongſt the ſtars; 

And, ſecling, emulates our country's praife. 
What call we, then, the firmament, Lorenzo! 

As earth the body, ſince, the ſties ſuſtain 

The ſoul with food, that gives immortal life, 

Call it, the noble paſture of the mind; 

Which there expatiates, ſtrengthens, and exults, 

And riots through the luxuries oſ Wachs. 

Call it, the garden of the Deity, 

Bloſſom'd with ſtars, redundant +. che growth 

Of fruit ambroſial; moral fruit to man. 

Call it, the breaſt-plate of the true high-prieſt, 

Ardent with gems oracular, that give, 

In points of highcſt moment, right reſponſe ; 


Aud ill neglected, if we prize out peace. 


Thus, have we found a true aftrology z 
Thus have we {ound a new, and noble ſenſe, 
In which alone ſtars govern human fates. 
O that the fars (as ſome have feign'd) let fall 
Bloodſhed, and havock, on embattled realms, 
And reſcued monarchs from ſo black a guilt! 
Bourbon! this wiſh how generous in a ſoe ! 
Wouldſt thou be great, wouldſi thou become a god, 
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And ſtick thy deathleſs name among the ſtars, 
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For mighty conqueſts on a needle's point ? 
Inſtead of forging chains for foreigners, | 
Baftife thy tutor - Grandeur all thy aim? 


. 


? 


As yet thou know'ſt not what it is: how great, 

How glorious, iben, appears the wind of man, 

When in it all the ſtars, and planets, roll! 

And what it /eems, it is : Great objects make 

Great minds, enlarging as their views enlarge; 

Thoſe ſtill more godlike, as theſe more divine. 
And more divine than 2b2/e, thou canſt not ſee. 

Dazzled, v'er-powe:”'d, with the delicious draugh 

Of miſcellaneous ſplendors, how I reel 

From thought to thought, inebriate, without end! 

An Eden, this! a Paradiſe wnloft / | 

1 meet the Deity ir. every view, 

And tremble at my nakedneſs before him! 

O that L could but reach the tree of life? 

For here it grows, unguarded from our taſte ; 

No Yamin» Fword denics our entrance here; 

Would man but gather, he might live for ever. 
Lorenzo! much of oral haſt thou ſeen. 

Of curious arts art thou more fond? Then mark 

The matbematic glories of the ſkies, 

Its number, weight, and meaſure, all ordain'd. 

Lorenzo's boaſted builders, chance and fate, 

Are left to finiſh his atrial towers; | 

Iiſtom and choice, their well-known characters 

Here deep impreſs; and claim it for their own. 

Though ſplendid all, no ſplendor void of uſe; 

Ve rivals beauty ; art contends with power ; 

No wanton waſte, amid effuſe expence; 

The great economiſt adjuſting all 

To prudent pomp, magnificently wiſe. . 

How rich the proſpe& ! and for ever new |! 

And neweſt to the min that views it moſt ; 

For newer ſtill infinite ſucceeds. ', 

Then, theſe atrial racers, O how ſwift ! 


How the ſhaft loiters from the ſtrongeſt ſtring! 


Hirit alone can diſtance the career. 

Orb above orb aſcending without end! 

Circle in circle, without end, enclos d“! 
Wheel, within wheel; Ezekiel ! like to thine! 


| Like thine, it ſeems a viſion or a dream; 


Though ſten, we labour to believe it rue? 

What involution ! what extent ! what ſwarms, 

Of worlds, that laugh at earth.” immenſely great! 

immenſely diſtant from each other's ſpheres! _ 

What, then, the wondrous ſpace through which 
TT T_T TT TT TT, 

At once, it quite ingulfs all human thought ; 

is comprehenſion's abſolute defeat.. 

Nor think thou ſeeſt a wild diſorder here; 
Through this illuſtrious chaos to the ſight, . 
Arrangement neat, and chaſteſt order, reign. 

The path preſcrib'd, inviolably kept, 

Upbraids the lawleſs ſallies of mankind, 

Worlds, ever thwarting, never interfere;  _ 
What knots are ty'd! How ſoon are they diffoly'd 
And ſet the ſeeming marry'd planets free! 

They rove for ever, without error rove ; | 
Confuſion uriconfus'd ! nor lefs admire : 

This tumult untumultuous; all on wing! 

In motion, all! yet what profound repoſe! 

What fervid action, yet no poiſe! as aw'd 
A by the preſence of their Lord; 


UL. U 


Who would not think them hung in 


| Thus, of thy creed a ſecond: — 


In exultation to their God and thipe, 
They dance, they ſing. eternal jubilee, 0 
Eternal celebration of 4is praiſecc, 
But, ſince their ing arrives not at our, ear, 


Their dance perplex d exhibits to the fight 


Fair biexoglyphic of bis peer leſs power. * 
Mark, how the labyrintbian turns they take, 


| The circles intricate, and myſtic maze, .. | '; |. 


Weave the grand cypher of Omuipotence;i + |; 

To #:ds, how great !. how. legible to man! © «|» 
Leaves ſo much wonder greater wonder ſtill ? 

Where are the pillars that ſupport, the ſkies ?- / 

What more than Atantean\ſhoulder props 

Th' incumbent load? what magic; hat ſtrange art, 

In fluid air theſe ponderous orhs ſuſtains - +, 

chains — 


And. ſo they are; in the high will of. heaven, | 1 
Which fixes all; makes adamant of air, hy 


Their bulks enormpus, dancing on the waves, 7 I 


The winds, in emulation of the ſpheres, 
Tune their ſonorous. inſtruments alot; 
The concert ſwell, and animate the ball. 


In a far thinner element ſuſtain'd. 


And acting the ſame part, with greater kill. 1 5 


The godlike hope of ages without end. [take 
The boundleſs /pace, through which theſe rovers 
Their reſtleſs roam, ſuggeſts the ſiſter thought 
Of boundleſs ine. Thus, by kind nature's Nin, | 
To man unlabour'd, that important gueſt, 
Eternity, finds entrance at the fight : 

And an eternity, for man ordaind. 

Or theſe his deſtin'd midnight counſelors, 

"The fors, had never whiſper'd it to man. 

Nature. iafor ma, but ne'er inſults her ſons. 
Could ſhe then kindle the moſt ardent wiſh 

To diſappoint it !—That is blaſphemy. 


— 


A miracle is ſent, as an alarm; 
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Momentous, as the exiſtence of a God, 
Is found (as I conceive) where rarely fought ; 
And thou may'ſt read thy /or! immortal, here. 
Here, then, Lorenzo ! on theſe glories dwell ; 
Nor want the gilt-illuminated roof. 
That calls the wretched gay to dark delights. 
Aſſemblies F—This is one divinely bright; 
Here, unendanger'd in health, wealth, or ſame, 
Range through the ſaireſt, and the ſultan ſcorn. 
He, wile as thou, no creſcent holds fo fair, 
As that, which on his turban awes a world; 
And thinks the moon is proud to copy him. 
Look on her, and gain more than worlds can give, 
A mind ſuperior to the charms of power. 
Thou muffled in deluſions of this life! 
Can yonder #2007 turn ocean in his bed, 
From fide to fide, in conſtant ebb and flow, 
And purify from ſtench his watery realms ? 
And fails her moral influence? wants ſhe power 
To turn Lorenzo's ſtubtorn tide of thought 
From ſtagnating on earth's infected ſhore, 
And purge from nuiſance his corrupted heart ? 
Fails her attraction when it draws to heaven? 
Nay, and to what thou valueſt more, earth's joy! 
Minds elevate, and panting for un/zen, 
And defecate from ſenſe, alone obtain 
Full reliſh of exiſtence un-deflower'd, 
The /ife of life, the zeſt of worldly bliſs : 
All elſe on earth amounts—to what? To ?bis - 
% Bad to be fr d; bleſſings to be left -" 
Earth's richeſt inventory boaſts no more. 
Of higher ſcenes be, then, the call obey'd. 
O let me gaze! —of gazing there is no end. 
O let me think !—Thought too is wilder'd here ; 
In mid-way flight imagination tires; 
Yet ſoon re-prunes her wing to ſoar anew, 
Her point unable to forbear, or gain; 
So great the pleaſure, fo profound the plan? 
A banquet, this, where men and angels meet, 
Eat the fame manna, mingle earth and heaven, 
How diſtant ſome of theſe nocturnal ſuns ! 
So diſtant (ſays the ſage), 'twere not abſurd 
To dcubr, if beams, ſet out at nature's birth, 
Are yet arriv'd at this fo foreign world ; 
Though nothing half ſo rapid as their flight. 
An eye of awe and wonder let me roll, 
And roll for ever: who can fatiate ſight 
In ſuch a fcene ? in ſuch an ocean wide 
Of deep aſtoniſhment ? where depth, height, 
breadth, 
Are loſt in their extremes; and where to count 
The thick-ſown glories in this fic!d of fire, 
Perhaps a ſerapb's computation fails. 
Now, go, ambition / boaſt thy bouudleſs migkt 
In conqueſt o'er the tenth- part of a grain, 
And yet Lorenzo calls for miracles, 
To give his totrering faith a ſolid baſe. 
Why call for leſs than is already thine ? 
Thou art no novice in theology; 
What is a miracle? —'Tis a reproach, 
*Tis an implicit ſatire on mankind ; 
And while it /atisfies, it cenſures too. 
To common ſenſe, great nature s courſe, proclaims 
A Deity; when mankind falls aſlzep, 
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To wake the world, and prove Lim o'cr again, 
By recent argument, but not more ſtrong. 
Say, which imports more plentitude of power, 
Or nature's laws to fix, or to repeal? 
To make a ſun, or ſſep his mid career? 
To countermand his orders, and ſend back 
The flaming courier to the ſrighted ef, 
Warm'd, and aſtoniſh'd, at his evening ray? 
Or bid the 1092, as with her journey tir'd, 
In Ajalon's ſoft flowery vale repoſe? 
Great things are theſe ; ſtill greater to create. 
From Adam's bower look down through the whole 
train | EC 
Of miracles ;—reſiſtleſs is their power? 
They do not, can not, more amaze the mind, 
Than this, call d unmiraculous ſurvey, 
If duly wergh'd, if rationally ſeen, 
If ſeen with human eyes. The brute, indeed, 
Sees nought but ſZang/es here; the foo! no more. 
Say'ſt thou, The courſe of nature governs all!“ 
The courſe of nature is the art of God. 
The miracles thou call'ſt for, zbis atteſt ; 
For fay, could nature nature's courſe controul ? 
But, miracles apart, whoſe ſees him not, 
Nature's controller, author, guide, and end! 
Who turns his eye on nature's midnight face, 
But muſt inquire—** What hand behind the fcene, 
„What arm Almighty, put theſe wheeling globes 
« in motion, and wound up the vaſt machine? 
« Who rounded in his palm theſe ſpacious orbs ? 
© Who bow'd them flaming through the dark pro- 
« found, 
* Numerous as glittering gems of morning dew, 
% Or ſparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
« And ſet the boſom of old night on fire ? 
« Peopled her deſert, and made horror fmile ?” 
Or, if the military ſtyle delights thee, man) 
(For ſtars have fought their battles leagu'd with 
„% Who marſhals this bright hoſt ? encolls their 
„ names? | 
« Appoints their poſt, their arches and returns 
« Punual at ſtated periods? who difbands 
„ Theſe veteran troops, their final duty done, 
& If e'er diſbanded ?”—He, whoſe potent word, 
Like the loud trumpet, levy'd firft their powers 
In zight's inglorious empire, where they ſlept 
In beds of darkgeſs: arm'd them with fierce 
flames, | 7 
Arrang'd, and diſciplin'd, and cloth'd in gold ; 
And call'd them out of chass to the field, 
Where now they war with vice and anbeligf. 
O let us join this army! joining theſe, 
Will give us hearts intrepid, at that hour, 
When brighter flames ſhall cut a darker night ; 
When theſe ſtrong demonſtrations of a God 
Shall hide their heads, or tumble from their ſpheres, 
And one eternal curtain cover all ! 
Struck at that thought, as new awak'd, I lift 
A more enlighten'd eye, and read the ſtars 
To man ſtill more propitious; and their aid 
(Though guilteſs of idolatry) implore; 
Nor longer rob them of their nobleſt name. 
O yedividers of my time. Ye bright 
Accountants of my days, and mouths, and years, 


— 


| | In your fair kalendar diſtiatly mark d 
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. Of worldly wiſhes. | 
(Tis theſe, miſ-meaſur'd, ruin all mankind) 


THE COMBLAINT: OR, NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Sites that authentic, radiant regiſter, him; 
Though man inſpects it not, ſtands good againſt 
Since your, and years, roll on, though man ſtands 


Teach me my Cays to number, and apply 

My trembling heart to Tvi/Jom ; now beyond 

All ſhadow of excuſe for fooling on. I 

Axe ſmooths our path to prudence ; ſweeps aſide 
The ſnares keen appetite, and paſſion ſpread 

To catch ſtray ſouls; and woe to that gray head, 
Whoſe folly would undo what age has done 

Aid then, aid, all ye ſtars - Much rather, thou, 
Great Artiſt! Thcu, whoſe finger ſet aright 
This exquiſite machine, with all its woLeels, 


Though intervolv'd, exact; and pointing out 


Life's rapid and irrevocable flight, 

With ſuch an index fair as ncne can miſs, 
Who lifts an eye, nor ſleeps till it is clos'd. 
Open mine eye, dread Deity ! to read 

The tacit doctrine of thy works; to fee 
Things as they are, unalter' d through the glaſs 


Time, eternity / 


Set them before me; let me lay them both 

In equal ſcale, and learn their various weight: 
Let time appear a moment, as it is; 

And let eternity's full orb, at once, | 

Turn on my ſoul, and ſtrike it into heaven. 
When ſhall I ſee far more than charms me now? 
Gaze on creation's model in 255 breaſt 


VUnveil'd. nor wonder at the tranſcript more? 


When this vile foreign duſt, which ſmothers all 
That travel earth deep vale, ſhall I ſhake off? 
When ſhall my ſoul her incarnation quit, 
And re-adopted to thy bleſt embrace, 
Obtain her apotbegſis in thee ? 

Doſt think, Lorenzo, this is wandering wide? 
No, *tis directly ſtriking at the mark; 
To wake thy dead devotion was my point; 


And how I bleſs night's conſetrating ſhades, 


Which to a Zemple turn an univerſe ; 

Fill us with great ideas, full of heaven, 

And antidote the peſtilential earth ! ; 

In every ſtorm, that either frowns, or falls, 

What an aſylum has the ſoul in prayer ! 

And what a fane is this, in which to pray! 

And what a God muſt dwell in ſuch a fane! 

O what a genius muſt inform the ſkics ! 

And is Lorenzo's ſalamander heart 

Cold, and untouch'd, amid theſe ſacred fires? 

O ye nocturnal ſparks! ye £ owing embers, 

On heaven's broad hearth! who burn, or burn 
. no more, ; ; | 

Who blaze, or die, as Great Jchovah's breath 

Or blows you, or forbears: aſſiſt my ſong ; 

Pour your whole influence; exercife this heart; 

So long poſſeſt; and bring him back to men. 

And is Lorenzo a demurer /ti/! ? 

Pride in thy parts provokcs thee to conteſt 

Truths, which, conteſted, put thy parts to ſhame, 

Nor ſhame they more Lorenzo's head than heart, 

A faithleſs heart, how deſpicably ſmall ! 

Too ftreight, ought great, or generous, to receive! 

Fill d with an atom ! fill'd, and foul'd with., e / 

And ſelF-miſtaken ! ſelf, that laſts an hour! 


| 
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Inſiinòs and paſſions, of the nobler kind; 
Lie ſuffocated chere; or they alone, at 
Reaſon apart, would wake high hope; and open, 
To raviſh'd thought, that istellectual ſphere, 
Where order, wi/dom, goodie/s, providence, 

Their endleſs miracles of love diſplay, 

And promiſe all the truly great deſire. | 

The mind that would be happy, mult be great; 

Great, in its wiſhes ; great in its ſurveys. ' _ 

Extended views a narrow mind extend ; 

Puſh out its corrugate, expanſive make, 

Which, ere long, more than planets ſhall embrace. 

A man of cempaſi makes a man of worth; ß 

Divine contemplate, and become divine. 
As rhan was made for glory, and for bliſs, 

| All littleneſs is in approach to woe; 

Open thy boſom, ſet thy wiſhes wide, 

And let in anbood; let in happineſs ; 

Admit the boundleſs theatre of thought 

From nothing, up to Gad; which makes a mans 

Take God from nature, nothing great is leſt: 

Man's mind is in a pit, and nothing fees; — 
Man's heart is in a jakes, and loves the mire. 


| Emerge from thy profound; ered thine eye ; 


See thy diſtreſs ! how cloſe thou art beſieg d! 
Beſieg'd by nature, the proud (ceptic's foe! 
| Enclos'd by theſe innumerable worlds, 


Sparkling con viction an the darkeft mind, 


As in a golden net of providence. 
How art thou caught. ſure captive of belief! 
From this thy bleſt captivity, what art, 
What blaſphemy to reaſon ſets thee free! 
This:ſcene is heaven's indulgent violence: 


| Canſt thou bear up againſt this tide of glory? 5 ; 


What is earth boſom'd in theſe ambient orbs,  _ 
But faith in God impos'd, and preſs'd on man 2 
Dar'ſt thou ſtill litigate thy deſperate cad, 
Spite of theſe numerous, awful, witneſſes, 
And doubt the d:poſition of the ſkies ? 
O how laborious 1s thy, way to ruin ! 
Laborious ! tis #mpra#icable quite; 
To ſink beyond a doubt, in this debate, 
With all his weight of wiſdom and of will, 
And crime flagitious, I defy a fool. 
Some wiſh they did; but 20 man diſbelie ves. 
God is a Spirit ; Spirit cannot ſtrike | 
Theſe groſs, material organ; God by man 
As much is ſeen, as man a God can fee, h 
In theſe aſtoniſhing exploits of power. 
What order, beauty, motion, diſtance, ſize; 
Conception of deſign, how exquiſite! ' 
How complicate, in their divine police! . 
Apt means! great ends! conſent to general good. 
Each attribute of theſe material gods, . | 
So long (and that with ſpecious pleas) ador d, 
A ſeparate conqueſt gains o'er rebel thought; 
And leads in triumph the whole mind of mans 
Lorenzo! this may ſeem barangue to thee ; 
Such all is apt to ſeem, that thwarts our will. 
And doſt thou, then, demand a imple proof 


Ot this great maſter moral of the ſkies, _ 


Uru{kill'd, or diſinclin'd, to read it ere? 
Since *tis the baſis, and all drops without it; 


} Take it, in one compact, unbroken chain. 


Such proof ĩuſiſts on an attentive eat; 
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* [will not make one amid a mob of thoughts, 
And, for thy notice, ſtruggle with the world. 
Retire ;—the world ſhut out ;—thy thoughts call 
* home ;— 
Imagination s airy wing repreſs ;,— 
Lock up thy /enfes ;—let no poſſion ſtir ;,— 
Wake all to reaſon ;—let ber reign alone; | 
Then, in thy ſou/'s deep Hilence, and the depth 
Of ature's ſilence, midnight, thus inquire, 
As 7 have done; and ſhall inquire no more. 
In nature's channel, thus the queſtions run. 
“ What am 1? and from whence ?—I nothing 
«© know, : 
„But that I am; and, ſince I am, conclude 
Something eternal : had there e'er been nought, 
** Nought ſtill had been: eternal there nu be.— 
But 2vhat eternal? — Why not Human rate? 
* And Adam's anceſtor's without an end 
That's hard to be conceiv'd; ſince every link 
** Of that long-chain'd ſucceſſion is ſo frail ; 
an every part depend, and not the whole ? 
* Yet grant it true; ver difficulties riſe; 
** 'm til] quite out at ſea; nor ſee the ſhore. 
Whence earth, and theſe bright orb? Eterna! 
c too ? 
Grant matter was eternal; ſtill theſe orbs 
„ Would want ſome other father; much deſign 
» Is ſeen in all their votions, all their mates ; 
** De/ign implies intelligence, and art; 
* That can't le from themſelves —or man; that art 
Man ſcarce can compretrend, could man beſtow? 
x And nothing greater yet allow'd than man,— 
„ Who, motion, foreign to tie iroalleſt grain, B 
a Shot through vaſt maſſes of enormous weight ? 
„ Who bid brute watter' reſtive lump aſſume 
* Such various forms, and gave it wivgs to fly? 
s: Has matter innate motion? then each atom, 
. Aſſerting its indiſputable right 
s: To dance, would form an univerſe of duſt: 
2 Has matter ane Then whence theſe glorious 
: r 
# And boundleſs flights, from ſbapeleſe, and repoc d; 
xc Has matter more than motion? has it thought, 
* Judgment, and genius? is it deeply learn'd 
we In mathematics? Has it fram'd ſuch laws, 
xi Which but to gueſs,a Newton made immortal }— 
x If ſo, how each /age atom laughs at me, 
. Who think a clod inferior to a man! 
x« I art, to form; and counſel to conduct; 
=« And that with greater far, than human ſkill; 
=: Reſides not in each block ;—a Godhead reigns.— | 
* Grant, then, inviſible, eternal, mind; 
* That granted, all is ſolv*d=-But, granting that, 
x« Draw I not o'er me a ſtill darker cloud ? 
x Grant I not that which I can ne'er conceive? 
= A being witheut origin, or end !— 
=: Hail, human liberty! There is no God 
a Yet, why? on either ſcheme that knot ſubſiſts; 
* Subſiſt it muff in God, or human race: 
«« If in the la 5 how many knots beſide; 
« Indiſſoluble all? Why chooſe it there, 
« Where, choſen, ſtill ſubſiſt ten thouſand more? 
Reject it, where, that choſen, all the reſt 
« Diſpers'd leave rca/on's whole horizon clear; 


8 


VM hoſe battlements look o' er into the vale 


„This is not reaſon's dictate; reaſon ſays, | 


6 Cloſe with the ſide where one grain turns the ſcala; 


„What vaſt preponderance is here! can reaſon 


With louder voice exclaim---Belizve a God? 
« And reaſori heard, is the ſole mark of man. 
What things impoſſible muſt man think true, 
On any other ſyſtem ! and how ſtrange. 
“To diſgelieve, through mere credulity:“ 
If, in this chain, Lorenzo finds no flaw, 
Let it for ever bind him to belief. | 
And where the link, in which a flaw he finds ? 
And, if a God there is, that God how great ! 
How great that power, whoſe providential care 
Through theſe bright orbs, dark centres darts a 
ray 3 


Of nature univerſal threads the whole g 
And hangs creation, like a precious gem, 


Though little, on the footſtool of his throne ! 


That little gem, how large ! a weight let fall 
From a fixt ſtar, in ages can it reach 
This diſtant earth,” Say, then, Lorenzo! where, 
Where, ends this mighty building ? Where, begin 
The ſuburbs of creation ? Where, the wall 
Of non-exiſtence ? Nothing's ſtrange abode! 
Say, at what point of ſpace Jehovah dropp'd 
His ſlacken'd line, and laid his balance by; 
Weigh'd worlds, and meaſur'd infinite, no more ! 


Where rears his terminating pillar high 
Its extra-mundane head? and fays, to gods, 


In characters illuſtrious as the ſun, 

„ ſtand, the plan's proud period; I pronounce 

* The work accompliſh'd ; the creation clos'd : 

“Shout, all ye gods! nor ſhout ye gods alone; 

“Of all that lives, or, if devoid of life, 

That reſts, or rolls, ye heights, and depths re- 
ſound! 


| © Reſound! reſound! ye depths, and heights, re- 


„found!“ 


Hard are thoſe queſtions ;—Anſwer harder ſtill. 


Is this the ſole exploit, the ſingle birth, 

The ſolitary ſon of power divine? 

Or has th' Almighty Father, with a breath, 
Impregnated the womb of diſtant /pace ? 
Has he not bid, in various provinces, 
Brother-creations the dark bowels burſt 


Of night primeval; barren, now, no more? 


And he the central ſun, tranſpiercing all 


| Thoſe giant generations, which diſport, 


And dance, as motes, in his meridian ray; 


| That ray withdrawn, benighted, or abſorb'd 


In that aby/s of horror, whence they ſprung ; 
While chaos triumphs, repoſſeſt of all 
Rival creation raviſh'd from his throne ? 


Chaos ] of nature both the womb and grave! 


Think'ſt they my ſcheme, Lorenzo, ſpreads tos 
wide! 

Is this e travagant No; this is juft ; 
Juſt in conjefure, though 't were falſe in fact. 
If *tis an error, tis an error ſprung | 
From noble root, high thought of the Moſt High, 
But wherefore error ? who can prove it ſuch ?— 
He that can ſet Omnipotence a bound. 
Can man conceive beyond what God can de? 
Nothing but guite impoſſible is bard. | 
He ſummons into being with like caſe, 
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Than the proud tyrant. of the Nile was built; $5 | 


A whole n and a ſingle grain. 
Speaks he the word ? a thouſand worlds are born 
A thouſand worlds? there's ſpave for millions 
A 
And in what "ſpace can his great fat fail ? 
Condemn me not, cold critic! but indulge 
The warm imagination : why condemn ? 
Why not indulge ſuch thoughts, as ſwell our hearts 
With fuller admiration of that power, ([ſwell? 
Who gives our hearts with ſuch high thoughts to 
Why not indulge in 57 augmented praiſe ? 
Darts not bis glory a ſtill brighter ray, 
The leſs is left to chacs, and the realms 
Of hideous night, where fancy ſtreys aghaſt; 
And, though molt tallative, makes no report? 
still ſeems my thought enormous? Think again; 
Experience ſelf ſhall aid thy lame belief. 
Glaſſes (that revelation to the fight!) 
Have they not led us in the deep diſcloſe 
Of fine ſpun nature, exquiſitely /mall, 
And, though demonſtrated, ſtill ill. conceiv' d? 
If then, on the reverſe, the mind would mount 
In magnitude, what mind can mount too Jars 
To keep the balance, and creation poiſe ? 
Defe8 alone can err on ſuch a theme; 
What is too great, if we the cauſe ſurvey ? 
Stupendous Architect! thou, thou art all! 
My ſoul flies up and down in thoughts of thee, 
And finds herſelf but at the centre ſtill ! 
I Am, thy name! exi Mence, all thine own / 
Creations nothing; flatter'd much, if Abd 
« The thin, the fleeting atmoſphere of Goll. , 
O for the voice—of what? of whom? — What 
voice 
Can anſwer to my wants, in ſuch aſcent, 
As dares to deem one univerſe too ſmall ? 
Tell me, Lorenzo! (for now fancy glows, 
Fir'd in the vortex of Almighty power) 
Is not this home creation, in the map 
Of univerſal nature, as a ſpeck, 
Like fair Britannia i» our little ball; 
Exceeding fair and glorious for its ze, 
But, elſewhere, far outmeaſur'd, far out ſhone? 
In fancy (for the fac beyond us lies) 
Canſt thou not figure it, an e, almoſt 
Too ſmall for notice, in the vaſt of being; 
Sever'd by mighty ſeas of unbuilt ſpace _ 
From other realms.; from ample continents 
Of higher life, where nobler natives dwell; 
Leſs northern, leſs remote from deity, 
Glowing beneath the line of the Supreme; 
Where ſouls in excellence make haſte, put forth, 
Luxuriant growths; nor the late autumn wait 
Of human worth, but ripen ſoon to gods? 
Yet why drown fancy in ſuch depths as theſe? _ 
Return, preſumptuous rover! and confeſs 
The bounds of man ; nor blame them, as too ſrkall, 
Enjoy we not full ſcope i in what is ſeen ? E 
Full ample the dominions of the ſun ! 
Full glorious to behold ! how far, how wide, 
The matchleſs monarch, from his flaming throne, 
Laviſh of luſtre, throws his beams about him, 
Farther and faſter than a thought could fly, 
And feeds his planets with eternal fires! 
This Heliopolis, by greater far, , 


* 


One firmament, enough for man to read ! 


* 
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And he alone, who built it, can deſtroy, a 
Beyond this city, why ſtrays human thought? 

One wonderful, enough for man to know! 

One infinite enough for man to range 


O what voluminous ic:ſtruction here! 44% 
What page of wiſdom is deny'd him? None; 

If learning his chief leſſon makes him wiſe, | 
Nor is inſtructiom here our only gain; 

There dwells a noble paths in the ſkies, 

Which warms our paſſions, proſelytes our hearts. 
How eloquently ſhines the glowing pole! 


| With what authority it gives its charge, 


Remonſtrating great truths in ſtyle ſublime, - 
Though ſilent, loud! heard earth around; above. 
The planets heard; and not unheard in hell; | 
Hell has her wonder, though too proud to praiſes. 
Is earth, then, more infernal ? has ſhe thoſe, -- 
Who neither praiſe (Lorenzo) nor admire? 
Lorenso's admiration, pre-engay'd, 
Ne'er aſk'd the ox one queſtion; never held 
Leaſt correſpondence with a ſmgle ſtar ; 
Ne'er rear d an altar to the gueen of . 
Walkipg in brightneſs; or her train ador d. 
Their /ublunary rivals long have ſince | 
Engrofs'd his whole devotion; flars ee 
Which made the fond a//ronomer run mad; 
Darken his intelle, corrupt his Beart; 
Cauſe him to ſacrifice his fame and peace 
To momentary madneſs, call'd delight. 
Idolater, more groſs than ever kiſsꝰd 
The lifted hand to Luna, or pour'd out | 
The blood to Jove:—O thou, to whom belongs 
All ſacrifice ! O thou great Jove unfeign'd; 
Divine InſtruQor ; Phy firft volume, this, - 
For man's peruſal ; all in capitals! . . 
In on, and fars (heaven's golden alphabet 5 
Emblaz'd to ſeize the ſight; who runs, ry W 
Who reads, can underfland. Tis uncontin'd,. 
To Chri an land, or Fewry; fairly writ, 
In language univerſal; to mankind : 342 
A language, lofty to the leafn'd: yet plain N 
To thoſe that feed the flock, or guide the Plough, 
Or, from his huſk, ſtrike out the bounding: grain. 
A language, worthy the great mind, ha; JPET 
Preface, and comment, to the ſacred page. 


Li 
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Which oſt refers its reader to the fies, 


As pre- ſuppoſing his firſt leſſon here, 
And ſcripture ſelf a fragment, that unread. 
book of wiſdom, to the wiſe 
Stypendous book! and open d, night by hee. 
By thee much opengd, | confeſs, O nb! 
vet more I wiſh; but*bow ſhall I prevail / 
Say, gentle night / whoſe modeſt, maiden n 
Give us a net creation, and preſent 
e world's great picture ſoſten'd to the TY F 
Nay, kinder far, far more indulgent ſtill, F 


* 


Say, thou, whoſe mild dominion's ſilver key 

_ Unlocks our hemiſphere, and ſets to view : 
Worlds beyond number; worlds conceal'd hy day 

Behind the proud, and envious ſlar of noon ! f 
Canſt thou not draw a deeper ſcene? Aud _ 
| The mighty Potentate, to whom belong 
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To kindle that high hope? Like him of Uz, 

1 gaze around; | ſearch on every ſide 

O for a glimpſe of him my ſoul adores! | 

As the chas d hart, amid the deſert waſte, [her, 

Pants for the living ſtream; for him who made 

So pants the thirſty ſoul, amid the blank 

Of ſublunary joys: Say, goddeſs | where? 

Where blazes his bright court? Where burns 57 
throne? [round 


Thou know'ſt; for thou art near him; by thee, 


His grand pavilion, ſacred fame reports 

The ſable curtain drawn. If not, can none 
Of thy fair daughter-train, ſo ſwiſt of wing, 
Who travel far, diſcover where be dwells ? 

A far his dwelling pointed out bel 

Ye Pleiades! Arcturus! Mazaroth ! 

And thou, Orion! of ſtill keener eye! 

Say ye, who guide the wilder'd in the waves, 
And bring them out of tempeſt into port! 


On which hand muſt I bend my courſe to find 


bim? 
Theſe courtiers keep the ſceret of their king; 
] wake whole nights, in vain, to ſteal it from them. 
I wake; and, waking, climb sight radiant ſcale, 
From ſphere to ſphere ; the ſteps by nature ſet 
For man's afcent ; at once to tenpt and pid; 
To tempt his eye, ard aid his towering thought; 
Till it arrives at the great God of all. 
In ardent cantemplation s rapid car, 
From earth, as from my barrier, I jet out. 
How {ſwift I mount ! diminiſh'd earth recedes ; 
I paſs the azcon ; and, from her farther ſide, 
Pierce heaven's blue curtain; ſtrike into remote; 
Where, with his lifted tube, the ſubtle ſage 
His artificial, airy journey takes, 
And to cel:flial lengthens huan ſight, 
] pauſe at Every planet on my road, 
And aft for him who gives their orbs to roll, 


Their forcheads fair to ſhine. From Saturn's ring, 


In which, of earths an army might be loſt, © 
With the bold comet, take my bolder flight, 
Amid thoſe /overeign glories of the ſkics, 

Of independent, native luſtre, proud; 

The ſouls of ſyſtems! and the lords of life, ao? 
Through their wide empires What behold I 
A wilderneſs of wonder burning round ; CET 
Where larger ſuns inhabit Zigher ſpheres; 

Perhaps the villas of deſcending gods. 

Nor halt I here; my toil is bnt begun; 

»Tis but the threſhold of the Deity ; 

Or, far beneath it, I am groveling till. 

Nor is it ſtrange ; I built on a miſtake; 


The grandeur on his works, whence folly ſought 


For aid, to reaſen ſets his glory higher; [bin) 

Who built thus high for worms (mere worms to 

O where, Lorenzo! muſt the builder dwell ? 
Pauſe, then ; and, for a moment, here reſpire— 

If human thought can keep its {ation here. 

Where am 1 ?—Where is earth ?—Nzy, where art 

thou, | 

O ſux s the ſun turn'd recluſe ?—And are 

His boaſted expeditions ſhort to mine ?— 

To mine, how ſhort ! On nature's Alps I ſtand, 

And fee a thouſand firmaments beneath ! 

4 thouſand ſyſtems! as a thouſand grains! 


5 


| 


So much a ſtranger, and ſo late arriv'd, 
How can man's curious ſpirit not inquire, 
What are the natives of this world ſublime, 
Of this ſo foreign, un terreſtrial ſphere, 
Where mortal, antranſlated, never tiray'd ? 

« O ye, as diſtant from my little home, 


As ſwifteſt ſun-beams in an age can fly! 


« Far from my native clement I roam, 

te In queſt of new, and wonderful, ro man. 

«© What province this, of 4is immenſe domain, 
„% Whom all obeys ? or mortals here, or gods? 


„ Ye borderers on the coaſts of blits: what are 


« you? 


| © A colony from heaven? Or, only rais'd, 
| © By frequent viſit from heaven's neighbouring 


« realms, 


| © To ſecondary gods, and half divine 


e Whate'er your nature, his is paſt diſpute, 
« Far other life you live, far other tongue 
* You talk, far other thought, perhaps, you think, 
„% Than man. How various are the works of God, 
„ But ſay, zwhat thought? is rea/on here inthron'd! 
« And abſolute ?' or /en/e in arms againſt her? 
Have you to lights? or need you no reveal'd? 
© Epjoy your happy realms their golden age? 
And had your Eden an abſtemicus Eve? 
% Our Eve's fair daughters prove their pedigree, 
« And aſk their Adams be would not 

4% wife 2"? : 
« Or, if your mother fell, are you redeem'd? 
« And if redeem'd—is your Redeemer /corn'd ? 
ls this your final reſidence ? if not, 


And if by death ; wwhai death *—=Know you dif. 
40 eaſe ug 

« Or horrid «ver ?—With war, this fatal hour, 

e Europa, groans (ſo call we a ſmall field, 

„Where kings run mad) In er world, death 
« deputes 

© Intemperance to do the work of age; 

„ And hanging up the quiver nature gave him, 

« As flow of execution, for diſpatch 

«© Sends forth imperial butchers z bids them flay 

„ Their ſheep (the filly ſheep they fleec'd before), 

« And toſs him twice ten thouſand at a meal. 

e Sit all your executioners on thrones ?. 

With you, can rage for plunder make a go? 

% And 8codfeed waſh out every other ſtain ?— 
But you, perhaps, can't bleed: from matter 
„ groſs 2 4 

“ Your /pirits clean, are delicately clad 

« In fine- ſpun ether, priyileg'd to ſoar, 

% Unloaded, uninfected; how unlike 

* The lot of man! How few of human race 

« By their own -ud unmurder'd ! How we wage 
« Sclf-war eternal! Is your painful day | 

« Of hardy conflict oer? Or, are you ſtill _ 

© Raw candidates at ſchool? And have you thoſe 
„Who diſaffect rever/ions, as with us ? 


% But what are wwe? You never heard of man ; 


« Or earth, the bedlam of the univerſe ! 
„Where reaſon (un-diſeas'd with you) runs mad, 
« And nurſes fe/ly's children as ber own ; 

« Fond of the fouleſt. In the ſacred mount 
Of bulineſ+, Where reaſon is proncunt'd 


Change you your ſcene, tranſlated? or by death ? 
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te Tnfallible ; and thunder, like a god; 

% Ev'nthere, by ſuints, the demons are outdone; | 

% What 4 hin wrong, our ſaints refine to 
« 

« And why 8 4ull hell her own black arts; 

« Satan, inſtructed, o'er their moral; ſmiles.— 

« But this, ow ſtrange to you, who know not 
«& man / 

« Has the leaſt rumonr of our race arriv'd? 

« Call'd here Elijah in his flaming car? | 

« Paſt by you the good Enoch, on his road 

« To thoſe fair fields, whence Lucifer was hurl'd; 

« Who bruſh'd, perhaps, your ſphere in his de- 
« ſcent, 

« Stain'd your pure cryſtal ether, or let fall 

« A ſhort eclipſe from his portentous ſhade ? 

« O! that the fiend had lodg'd on fome broad orb 

* Athwart his way; nor reach'd his preſent home, 

« Then blacken'd £carth with footſteps foul'd in 
« hell, 

«© Nor waſh'd in ocean, as from Rome he paſt 

« To Britain's ifle ; 200, tc, conſpicuous here? 

But this is all digreſſion: where is he, 

That o'er heaven's battlements the felon hurl'd 

To groans, and chains, and darkneſs? Where is he, 

Who ſees creation's ſummit in a vale ? 

He, whom, while man is wan, he can't but ſeek ; 

And if he finds, commences more than man? 

O for a teleſcope his throne to reach! 

Tell me, ye learn'd on earth or bleſt above. 

Ye ſearching, ye Newtonian angels! tell, . 

Where, your great Maſter's orb? His planets, 
where ? 

Thoſe conſcious ſatellites, thoſe morning-/are, 

Firſt-born of Deity! from central love, 

By veneration moſt profound, throw off; 


—__— 


„„ 


By ſweet attraction, no leſs ſtrongly drawn; N | 


Aru d, and yet raptur'd; roptur d, yet ſerexe ; 
Paſt thought illuſtrious, but with borrow'd beams; 
In ſtill approaching circles, ſill rerrote, 
Revolving round the ſun's eternal ſire ? 
Or ſent, in lines direct, on embaſſies 
To nations—in what latitude ? Beyond 
Terreftrial thought's horizon !—And on what 
High errands ſent ?—Here human effort ends; 
And leaves me ſtill a ſtranger to 4is throne. 

Full well it might! I quite miſtook my road. 
Born in an age more curious than devout ; 
More fond to fix the place of heaven, or hell, 
Than ſtudious 251 to ſhun, or that ſecure, 
'Tis not the curious, but the ious path, 
That leads me to my point : Lorenzo ! know, 
Without or har, or angel, for their guide, - 
Who worſhip God, ſhall fad him. Humble love, 
And not proud 2 keeps the deor of heaven; 
Love finds admiſſion, where proud ſcience fails, 
Man's ſcience is the culture of his heart; 
And not to loſe his plummet in the depths 
Of nature, or the more proſoand of God. 
Either to know, is an attempt that ſets 
The wiſeſt on a level with the fool. 
To fathom nature (ill-attemptcd here“) 
Paſt doubt is deep philoſophy above 


Higher degrees in bliſs e apy take, 
As deeper learn'd ; the deepeſt, learning ſtill. 


155 
For, what a thunder of Omnipotence | 

(So might I dare to ſpeak) is /zen in all! 
In man! in earth, in more amazing flies { - 
Teaching this leſſon, pride is loth to learn 


{1 © Not deeply to dijcern, not mucb to Inato, 


« Mankind was born to wonder, and adore.” 
And is there cauſe for higher wonder {till, 
Than that which ſtruck us from our paſt ſurveys? 

Yes; and for deeper aderction too, 

From my late airy travel unconfin'd,.. 

Have I learn'd nothing !—Yes, Lorenzo! ; This; 
Fach of theſe ſtars is a 22 houſe; 

I ſaw their altars ſmoke, th cir incenſe riſe; 
And heard bo/annas ring through every, ſphere, 
A ſeminary fraught with future gods. 
Nature all o'er is conſecrated ground, 
Teeming with growths immortal and divine. 
The Great Proprictor's all. bounteous hand 
Leaves nothing waſle; but ſows theſe — fields 
With ſeeds of rea an, which to virtues riſa 
Beneath bis genial ray; and, if cſcap'd. . 

1 he peſtilential blaſts of ſtubborn will, 7 
When grown mature, are gather'd fas the fries, 
And is devotion thought too much on carb, 
When beings, ſo ſuperior, homage, booſt, | , i 
And triumph in proſtration to the throng? 

But wherefore more of planets, or of ; Sg 
Ethereal journeys, and, diſcover'd there, 
Ten thouſand worlds, ten thouſand ways devout, 
All nature ſending incenſe to the throne, / -- 
Except the bold Lorenzos of our ſphere ? 

Opening the ſolemn ſources of my ſoul . 
Since I have pour'd, like feign 'd Eridanus, 
My flowing numbers o'er the flaming ſkies, f 
Nor ſee, of fancy, or of {a&, what more 
Invites the muſe Here turn we, and review 
Our paſt nocturnal andicape wide: — Then ſay, 
Say, then, Lorenzo! with what burſt of heart, 
The whole, at once, revolving in his thought, 
Muſt man exclaim, adoring, and aghaſt ? 
„O what a root! Otwhat a branch, is here! 
O what a father! What a family ! (tions, 
Worlds! ſyſtems! and creations !—And crea- 
te In one agglomerated cluſter, hung, : (hangs ; 
* Great Vine! On thee, on thee the cluſter 
The filial cluſter ! infinitely ſpread. | 
In glowing globes, with various being: branght b : 
And Eros (nectareous dravght!) immortal 
£6 2 
Or, ſhall I ſay (for lo can ſay enough?) 
A conſtellation of ten thouſand gems, . 4311 
And, O! of what dimenſion ! of what weight! 
Set in one /ignet, flames on the right hand _. 
Of Majeſty Divine! The blazing ſal, 1 
That deeply ſtamps, on all created mind, 
lodelible, bis ſovereign attributes, 
Omnipotence, and love! That, paſſing bound 5 
And this, ſurpaſſiug that. Nor ſtop we dere, 
For want of power in God, but thought in man. 
Ev'n this acknowledg'd, leaves us {till in debt: 
& If greater aught, that greater all is thine, 
Dread fire. Accept this miaiature 15 thees > '* 
c And pardon gig from mortal thought, | 
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E1 Io which archangels might have fail'd, un- 
„ blam'd,” 

How ſuch ideas of th“ Almighty' feuer, 
And ſuch ideas of th Almighty's plan, 
Ideas not abſurd) diſtend the thou ht 
Of feeble mortals! Nor of them alone: 

The fulneſs of the Deity ! breaks forth 

In inconceivable; to men, and gods. 

Think, then; O think; nor ever drop the cbojipht 
| low muſt man deſcendl. when gods adote? 

ave | not; then, accompliſh'd my proud boaſt ? 
ne I net tell ni. 1 We would mount, Lo- 

: *retizo ! © , * 
* And kindle our Joel at the fars 7” | 

: Aut have I/? And did I Hutter thee? | 
And art all adamant? And doſt confute 
All urg'd, with one irrefragable fovile 7 
Lorenzo! -irib how miſerable Bere“ 

Swear'by the far, | x 5 who made them, ſwear, \ 

Thy heart, henceſorth,” ſhall be as pure as 20e 
Then Won, like Wes, Wk Mine; like them, ſhalt 

For rid d 
From low to lofty ; 5 obleure to bright; 

By due gradation, nature's ſacted law. 

The flats, from whence ? Aſk Chavs—He can tell. 
Thete bright temptations to idolatry, 

From une, and confuſſen, took their birth; 

Sohs of Deformity! tromm fluid dregs 

Tartarean firſt they rofe to maſſes rude, 

And then to ſpheres opaque, then dimly ſhone, 
Then brighten'd, then blaz'd out in perfect day. 
Nature delights in progreſs; in advance 
From worfe to better; but, when minds aſcend, 
Progreſs in part depends upon them/ebies. © 

caven'aids exertion ; greater makes the great; : 
The voluntary little leſfens more. 5 | 
© bea n, and thou ſhalt be a god. 

And balf /ef-made Ambition how divine! 

O thor, ambitious of diſgrace alone! 

Still undevout? unkindfed?—Fhough high tavght, 

Schcol'd:by the ſkies, and pupil of the ſtars, 

Rank coward to the faſhionable world! 

Art thou ah to bend thy knee ts heaven? | 

- Curſt fume of pride, exbal d from deepeſt bell! 

Pride in religien is man's higheſt praiſe. ' *- 

Bent on deftrudtion ! and in love with death! 
Not all thefe luminaries, quench'd at N ; 
Were half ſo ſad as one benighted mind, 

_ Which: gropes for happineſs, and meets d:/Þairs 
How, like a widow iu her weeds, the night, 
Amid her glimmering tapers; ſilent ſits! 75 
How ſorrowſul, how deſolate; ſhne wee ps 
Perpetual de ws, and ſaddens nature's ſcene ! 

A ſcene more ſad in makes the darken'd ſoul, 

All comfort kills, nor leaves one fpark alive. 

Though blind of heart, ſtill open is thine eye: 

Why ſuch magnificence in all thou ſeeſt? 
Ul matteris grandeur, know one end is this, 

o tell the rational, who gazes on it - 

< Though that immenſely great,” till greater he, 

% Whole breaſt , Capacious, can'embrace; and lodge, 

*« Unburden'd, nature's univerſal ſch eme; 

Son graſp creation with a firgie thought; 

* Creation. graip, artnet exclude its fire,” --- 

T 0 tell him larther== lt behoves him. much 


. - 
— 


— 


« To guard th important, yet depending, fate 
Ol being, brighter than a thouſand ſuns: 
„One ſingle ray of thought outſhines them all.. 
And if man hears obedient, ſoon he'll.ſoar 
,Superior heights, and on his purple wing. 
His purple wing bedropt with eyes of gold, 
Riſing, where thought is now deny id ta riſe, 

Look down triumphant on theſe dazzling ipheres. 

Why ther perſiſt ?---No mortal ever liy c 
But, dying, he pronouuc'd/(when words are true) 
The whole that cha:ms thee abſolutely vain, 
Vain, and far worſe '---Think thou wth, | dying 

men; | 
0 condeſeend to think as angels think! : 
O zolerete a chance ior happineſs! | 
Our nature ſuch, ill cheice enſues ill fate; 
ö And hell had deen, though there had been n no God, 
Doſt thou not know, my new aſtronomer! ; 

Earth, turning from the /un, brings night to man? 
Man, turning from his God, brings endleſs night; 
Where thou canſt read no morals, find no friend, 
Amend no manners, and expect no peace. 
Huw deep the darkneſs! and the groan how loud! 
And far, how far, from Jambent are the games! 1.— 
Such is Lorenzo's purchaſe ! ſuch his praiſe. i 
The proud, the politic, Lorerzo's praiſe * 
Though 3 in his car, and levell'd at his heart, 
ve half read o'er the volume of the Kies. 

For think not thou haſt heard all this from e; 
My ſong but echoes what great Nature ſpeaks, 
What has ſhe ſpoken? Thus the goddeis ſpoke, 
Thus ipeaks ſor ever: Place at uaturg's head 
A ſovereign, which 8. o'er all things rolls his eye, 
* Extends his wing, promulgates his commands, 

«© Put; above all, diffuſes endleſs good; 
Do ⁊ubem, for ſure redreſs, the 0 may fy; 
or 


* The vile for mercy, and the pain'd Pore 51 
y whom the various tenants of theſe ſpheres, 
„Diverſiſy' di in ſortunes, place, and powers, 


© Rais'd in enjoyment, as in worth they riſe, 
« Arrive at length (if worthy ſuch approach) 

« At that bleſt ſountain-head from which Abe 

ſlream; 

* Where conflit paſt redoubles preſent j joy, 

* And preſent j joy looks forward on increaſe, 
And that on more; no period! e ſtep 

* A double boon ! a prom #i/e, and 145 
How ezſy firs this . on human hearts! 

It ſvits their make; it ſooths their vaſt deſires; 
Poſivn i is pleas'd, and reaſon aſks no more; 

*Vis rational! "tis great !—But what is thine ? 

It darkens, ſhocks, excruciates, and confounds ! 
Leaves us quite naked both of help and hope, 
Sinking from bad to worſe ; few years the ſport 
Of fortune; then the Lacie! of deſpair. , 
Say then, Lorenzo! (for thou know'ſt it well) 
What vice Mere want of compaſs in our thought. 
Religion, what ? ---The' proof of common ſenſe. 

How att thou hooted where the 16 prevails! 

Is it y fault, if theſe truths call thee ol? 

And thou ſhalt never be miſcall d by me. 
Can neither me nor ferrer ſtand thy friend? 
And art thou an infe& in the mice ? | 
How, like thy guardian angel, have 1 flown ; [all 
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Th! ethereal armies; walk ' d thee, likg a God, 

Through ſplendours of firſt magnitude, arrang d 
n either hand; clouds thrown beneath. Pee; 
loſe-cruis'd on che bright paradiſe of God; 

And almoſt intreduc'd thee to the throne! 

And art thou ſtill carouſing for delight. 

Rank poiſon; firſt fermenting ro mere froth, TI. 

And then ſubſiding into final gal! ???? 

To beings of ſublime, immortal make, 

How ſhocking i is all joy, whoſe end i is ſure !. bi 

Such joy more ſhocking ſtill the more it'charms / 

And doſt thou chooſe what ends ere well begun, 

And infamous as ſhort,?. And doſt thou chooſe 

(Then, to whoſe palate glory is ſo ſweet) 

To wade into perdition, through contempt, 

Not of poor bigots only, but thy own 

For I have peep'd into thy cover'd heart, 

And ſcen it bluſh beneath a boaſtſul brow ; 

For, by ſtrong guilt's moſt violent aſſault, 

Conſcience is but diſabled, not dg roy d. 

O thou moſt awful being, and moſt vain ! 1 
Thy will how frail ] how glorious is thy power! 
Though dread eternity has ſown her ſeeds 
Of bliſs and woe in thy deſpotie breaſt, 
Though heaven and hell depend upon thy. choice, 
A butterfly comes, croſs, and both are 4. | 
Is this the picture of a rational? 

This horrid image, ſhall it be moſt juſt? | ; 
Lorenzo! Noz it cannot,—ſball not be, e 
If there is force in reaſon, or in ſound. 
Chanted beneath the glimpſes of the moon, 
A magic, at this planetary hour, 
When Humber locks the general lip. and dreams 
Through ſenſeleſs mazes hunt ſouls uniaſpir d. 
Attend—The facred myſteries begin— 
My ſolemn night-born adjuration hear ; 
Hear, and 11] raiſe thy ſpirit from the duſt ; 
While the /ars gaze on this enchantment new, 
Enchantment, pot infernal, but divine! 

„By ſence, death's peculiar attribute; 
Ey darkneſs, guilt's inevitable doom; 
By dar#neſs, and by ff lence, ſiſters dread ! 
That draw the curtain round night's ebon throne, 
And raiſe ideas ſolemn. as the ſcene ! as 1] 
© By night, and all of awful night preſents 
1 4⁰ thought or ſenſe (of awful much to both 
„The goddeſs brings 9 By tele her trembling 

ret, 
4 1 8, ever-burping, and like bers 
Sacred to thoughts immaculate and pure 
© By theſe bright orators, that prove, and frai ſes 
And preſs thee to revere the Deityj; . 
Perhaps too aid thee, when'xever'd a TR 
To reach bis throne; as ſtages of the ſoul, 
© Through which at different periods ſhe ſhall paſs, 
* Refining gradual ſor her ſinal height, 
And purging off ſome droſs at every ſphere !. 
© By this dark pall thrown o'er the ſilent world, 
* By the world's kings, and kingdoms, moſt 0 
nown'd, 

From ſhort ambition” s zenith ſet for eyer; 
* $24 preſage to vain boaſters now in b 
oy Ey the long liſt of ſwift mortality, 

from Adam downward to this evening knell, 


Which midnighy waves in fancy's tagged eye, 


and calling thee---wert thou ſo wiſe to hear! 


*The monarch's terror, and the ſextan's Wade! 


Gy 


- | © The rocking firmament, the falling ſtars, 


© | On thy reſolve; it trembles at thy choice; _ * 


| As parent of his being, wouldſt thou prove . "” 
And make him curſe the being which thou gaveſti ? 


PY 


A conduct, no diſhonour to the dead. 


| 'Tis the moſt bopelgſe man can make to man. 


« And ſhocks her with an hundred centuries, | 

© Round death black banner throng'd in human 
thought! 

« By thouſands not reſigning their laſt breath, 


© By-tombs o'er tombs ariſing; human earth  * 
« Ejected, to make room for human carth; * 


« By pompous obſequies that ſnun the day, 

6 The torch. ſunereal, and the nodding plum, 

* Which makes poor man's humiliation proud; 

« Boaſt of our ruin.” triumph of our duſt ef 

% By the damp vault that weeps o'er-royal rok 

« And the pale lamp that ſhows the ghaſtly dead 

«© More . ghaſtly, enn the thick ee 0 
gloom! | 

« By vilits (if there are) from An ſcenes, 

The gliding ſpectre ! and the groaning grave? 

By groans, and graves, and miſeries that groan * 

« For the grave's ſhelter! by deſponding men, 

« Senſeleſs to pains of death, from pangs of guilt: 2 

„By guilt's laſt audit! by yon moon in blood, 


And thunder's laſt diſcharge, great nature's knelll 
« By ſecond chaos and eternal nigbt 

Be wiſe Nor let Philander blame my cbarm, 
But own not ill diſcharg'd my double debt, * 
Love to the living, duty to the dead. 

For know l'm but executor; he left x 
This moral legacy; 7 make it oer ö 
By Bi command; Philander hear in me, 
And heaven in both. If deaf to theſe; O! hear 
Florello's tender voice; his weal depends  * 


For Lis ſake—love thy/e/f: example ſtrikes y 
All human hearts; a bad example more; ; 
More ſtill a father's; that enſures his ruin. 


She unnatural parent of his miſeries, 


Is this the bleſſing of fo fond à father; 

if careleſs of Lorenzo! ſpare, Oh 

Florello's father, and Philander's friend! a 
Florello's father ruin'd, ruins him; 1 * 
And from Philander's friend the world 


Let paſſion 40 what nobler motive ſhould; 

Let love and emulation riſe in aid > : 
To rea/cn, and perſuade thee to be bleſs.” 3 
This ſeems not a requeſt to be deny d; 5 

Yet (ſuch the infatuation of mankind!) 


Shall I then riſe in argument and warmth, .  ' 
And urge Philander's poſthumous advice 

From topics yet unbroach'd 2 

But Oh; I faint! My ſpirits fail Nor e 
So long on wing, and in no middle lime 

To which my great Creatar's glory cd; 

And call. but now in vain. Slcep's dewy wand 
Has ſtrok d my drooping lips, and promiſes 
My long arrear of reſt ; -the:downy god * + 
| ( Wont to return with oun returning peace) af ** 
Will pay exe long, and bleſs me witty repoſe, ſcor; 
Haſte, haſte, ſweet ſtranger from the peaſant's' 


* 
© - - — 
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— never chas d thee; with thee bring, © Till the laſt ripens into luſtre 


Not hideous viſions, as of late, but draughts 
Delicious of well-taſted cordial reſt, 
Man's rich reſtorative, his balmy bath, 
That ſupples, lubricates, and keeps in play 
ſThe various movements of this nice machine, 
Which aſks ſuch frequent periods of repair. 
When tir'd with vain rotations of the day, 
Sleep winds us up for the ſucceeding dawn; 
Freſh we ſpin on, till fc4ne/s clogs our wheels, 
Or death quite breaks the ſpring, and motion ends. 
When will it end wick me? 5 
Thou only know'ſt, 
4 Thou, whoſe broad eye the e and the paft 
Joins to the preſent ; making one of three 
„To moral thought! Thou know it, and thou 
alone, known! 
a All. knowing all- unknovyn W yet well- 
Near, 1 2 remote! and though unfathom'd, 
* t! 
4 And though inviſible, for ever ſeen ! 
« And ſeen in all the great and the minute : 
„Each globe above, with its gigantic race, 
* Each flower, each leaf, with its ſmall people 
« ſwarm'd, t 
© (Thoſe puny vouchers of Omnipotence!). 
To thefirſt thought, that aſks, © From whence?” 
« declare [o'er 
t Their common ſource. Thou fountain, ans. 
1% In rivers of communicated joy 
© Who gav'ſtusſpeechfor far, far humbler themes! 
Say, by what name ſhall I preſume to call 
Him I ſee burning in theſe countleſs ſuns, 
« As Moſes in the buf? Illuſtrious mind! 
The whole creation leſs, far leſs to thee, 
4 Than i bat to the creation's ample round. 

* How ſhall I name thee ?—How my labouri 
* Heaves underneath the thought, too big for birth! 
© Great ſyſtem of perfcRions mighty cauſe 
Of cauſes mighty cauſe uncaus'd ! ſele root 

« Of nature, that luxuriant growth of God! 

« Firſt Father of e: that progeny 
& Of endleſs ſeries; where the golden chain's 
« Laſt link admits 2 period, who can tell? 

« Father of all that is or heard, or hears! 

« Father of all that is or ſeen, or ſees! 

« Father of all that is, or Si ariſe! 

« Father of this immeaſurable maſs 

“ Of matter multiform ; or denſe, or rare; 
1 Opaque, or lucid; rapid, or at reſt; - 

« Minute, or paſſing bound ! in each extreme 
« Of like amaze and myſtery to man. 

Father of theſe bright millions of the night / 
& Of which the leaſt full godhead had proclaim'd, 
And thrown the gazer on his knee—or ſay, 
« Is appellation higher ſtill, thy choice ? 

« Father of matter's temporary lord! | 
Father of /pirits / nobler offspring! ſparks 

* Of high paternal glory; rich endow'd 
c With various meaſures, and with various node 
« Of inſtinct, reaſon, intuition ; beams 
1 More pale, or bright from day divine, to break 

« The darker matter orgeniz'd (the ware 

Oft all created ſpirit); beams, that riſc 

E Each over other in ſuperior light, 


—_ 


ſoul 


_— ” 


* Olf next approach to godhead. Father fond 
(Far fonder than e'er bore that name on earth) 
« Of intellectual beings ! beings bleſt 
With powers to pleaſe thee ; not of paſſive ply 
« To laws they know not; beings lodg'd in ſeats 
« Of-well-adapted joys; in different domes 
« Of this imperial palace for thy ſons; 

« Of this proud, populous, well- policy'd, 

« Though boundleſs habitation, plann'd by thee ; 

© Whoſe ſeveral clans their ſevera] climates ſuit ; 

And tranſpoſition, doubtleſs, would deſtroy. 

Or, oh! indulge, immortal King, indulge 

« A title leſs r indeed, but more 

1 Endearing ; ah ; ah! how ſweet in human ears, 

« Sweet in our ears, and triumph i in our hearts! 

« Father of immortality to man 

« A theme that * lately fer my ſoul on fire--- 

* And thou the next! yet equal! thou, by whom 

« That bleſſing was convey 'd; far more! was 
4 bought ; | 


ug, 
| © Tneffable the price! by whom all worlds 


« Were made; and one, redeem'd illuſtrious light 
From light illuſtrious! thou, whoſe regal power, 


„Finite in time, but infinite in ſpace, 


© On more than adamantine baſis fix d, 


| ©* O'er more, far more than diadems and thrones, 


* Inviolably reigns; the dread of gods: 

« And oh! the friend of man! beneath whoſe foot, 
And by the mandate of whoſe awful nod, 

« All regions, revolution, fortunes, fates, 

< Of high, of low, of mind, and matter, roll 
Through the ſhort channels of expiring time, 


| © Or ſnoreleſs ocean of eternity, 


«© Calra, or tempeſtuous (as thy ſpirit breathes), 
in abſolute objection : -And, O thou 

„The glorious Third! diſtinck, not ſeparate ! 
« Beaming from both ? with both incorporate; 
« And (ſtrange to tell !) incorporate with duſt ! 
*« By condeſcenſion, as thy glory great, 

* Enfſhrin'd in man ! of human hearts, if pure, 
Divine inhabitant ! the tie divine 


-| © Of heaven with diſtant earth! by whom I truſt, 


(If not inſpir'd) uncenfur'd this addreſs 

© To thee, to them---To whom !--- Myſterious 
„power! 

* Reveal'd---yct unreveal' ! ! darkneſs in light; 

Number in unity! our joy! our dread: 

The triple bolt that lays all wrong in ruin! 

© That animates all right, the triple ſun! 

Sun of the ſoul ! her never-ſetting ſun ! 

« Triune, unutterable, unconceiv'd, 

« Abſconding, yet demonſtrable, Great God! : 

Greater than greateſt! Better than the beſt! 

Kinder than kindeſt ! with ſoft pity's eye, 

« Or (ſtronger til] to ſpeak it) with thine own, 

“% From thy bright home, from that high firma- 
W 

c Where thou, from all eternity, haſt dwelt; 

© Beyond archangels unaſſi ſted ken; 

“From far above what mortals higheſt call; 

4 From elevation's pinnacle; look down, 7 all 

„ Through--What? conſoundinginterval! through 


* Nights the Sixth and Seventb. 
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And more than labouriog fancy can conceive; 
Through radiant ranks of eſſences unknown; 

« Through hierarchies from hierarchies, detach'd 
Round various banners of Omnipotence, 

« With endleſs change of rapturous duties fir d; 
Through wondrous beings inter poſing ſwarms, 


All cluſtering at the call, to dwell in thee; 


« Through this wide walte of worlds: this viſa 


« All ſanded o'er with ſuos . ſuns turn'd to night 


Before thy feebleſt beam---Look down--down-- 
„ down, 2 

On a poor breathing particle in duſt, 

« Or, lower, an immartal in his crimes. 

« His crimes forgive ! forgive his vigtues, too ! 

« Thoſe ſmaller faults, half converts to the right, 

& Nor let me cloſe theſe eyes, which never more 

« May ſee the ſun (though night's deſcending ſcale 

Now weighs up morn), unpity'd, and unbleſt ! 

« In thy diipleaſure dwells eternal pain; 

« Pain, our averſion; pain, which ſtrikes me now ; 

« And, ſince all pain is terrible to man, 

Though tranſient, terrible; at 5 good hour, 

« Gently, ah gently, lay me in my bed, 

« My clay-cald bed, by nature, now, fo near; 

« By nature near; ſtill nearer by diſeaſe 

Till then, be this an emblem of my grave: 

Let it outpreach the preacher; every night 

« Let it outcry the boy at Philip's ear; 


That tongue of death! that herald of the tomb: 


« And when (the ſhelter of thy wing implor d) 

* My /enſes, ſootk'd, ſhall fink in ſoft repoſe, 

* Or ſink this truth ſtill deeper in my ſoul, 

« Suggeſted by my pillow, ſign'd by fate, 

« Firſt, in fate's volume, at the page of man— 

« Man's fickly ſoul, though turn d and toſs'd for ever, 

% From fide to fide, can reft on noupht-but thee : - 

« Here, in full truſt ; hereafter, is full joy ; 

« Orthee the promis'd, ſure, eternal down 

Of ſpirits, toil'd in travel through this vale. 

Nor of tbat pillow ſhall y ſoul deſpond ; 

« For—Love almighry ! Love almighty ! (ſing, 

« Exult creation !) Love almighty reigns : 

That death of death. that cordial of deſpair / 

And loud eternity's triumphant ſong | [God! 
„Of whom, no more: For, O thou Patron- 

© Thou God and martal  Thence more God to man! 

„Man's theme eternal! man's eternal theme 

„Thou canſt not *ſcape unigjur d from our praiſe. 

* Uninjur'd from our praiſe can he eſcape, 

©* Who, difemboſom'd from the father, bows 


„The heaven of heavens, to kiſs the diſtant earth! 


* Breathes out in agonies a ſinleſa ſou] ! 
* Againſt the croſs, death's iron ſceptre breaks! 
From famiſh'd ruin plucks her human prey! 


* Throws wide the gates celeſtial to his foes / | 


| 


Their gratitude, for ſuch a boundleſs debt, 

* Deputes their ſufzring brothers to receive! 
* And, if deep human guilt in payment fails ; 
As deeper guilt prohibits our «deſpair { 

* Enjoins it as our duty to rejoice / 

And (to cloſe all) omnipotently kind, 
Tale his delights among the ſons of men,” 


E Prov. chop. viii, 


| 


+= 
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What 25 n muſt pain us, would 
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And were they ſnoke to man? to guilty man 

What are all myſteries to love like this? 

Ihe ſongs of angels, all che ede, bac 

Of choral gods, are waſted in the ſound; 

Heal and exhilerate the broken heart ; 


Though plung'd before in horrors dark as night 5 
. | . . of ——_— — N 


Nor wait we diſſolution to be bleſt. 
This final effort of the moral muſe, 

How juſtly ® zitted? not for me alone: 

For all that read; what ſpirit of ſupport, 

What heights of conſolation, crown my ſong ! 
Then, en night: of darkneſs, now, no 

more! 
Joy breaks; ſhines; triumphs; tis eternal day. 
Shall that which riſes out of ought complain 


Of a few evils, paid with endleſs joys? 


My ſoul ! henceforth, in ſweeteſt union join 
The two ſupports of human happineſs, 
Which ſome, erroneous, think can never meet; 


| True tafte of life, and conſtant thought of death 


The thought of death, ſole victor of its dread 
Hape be thy joy ; and probity thy till ; 


Thy patron he, whoſe diadem has dropp's _- 
{ Yon gems of heaven; Eternity thy prize: 


And leave the racers of the world their own, 
Their feather, and their froth, far endleſs toils : _ 
They part with all for that which is not bread; 
They mortify, they ſtarve on wealth, fame, power; 
And laugh to ſcorn the Jo that aim at more. 
How muſt a ſpirit, late eſcap'd from earth, 
Suppoſe Philander's, Lucia's, or Narcifſa's, 

The truth of things new-blazing in its eye, 

Look back, aſtoniſh'd, on the ways of men, 
Whoſe lives whole drift is to forget their graves! 
And when our preſent privilege is paſt, 

To ſcourge us with due ſenſe of its abuſe, 

The /ame aſtoniſhment will ſeize us all. 

| preſerve us 29w. 
Lorenzo! tis not yet too late; Lorenzo! 
Seize wiſdom ere tis torment to be wiſe; 

That is, ſeize ui ere ſhe ſeizes tbr. 


For what, my ſmall philoſopher!” is belt? 


'Tis nothing but full knowledge'of the truth, 
When truth reſiſteth long, is fWorn our foe « 
And calls Eternity to do her right. 
Thus, dar#nefs aiding intellectual light, 
And ſacred ſilence whiſpering truths divine, 
And truths divine converting pain to peace, 
My ſong the midnight raven has outwing dl, 
And ſhot, ambitious of unbounded ſcenes, © ' 
Beyond the flaming limits of the world, 
Her gloomy flight. But what avails the flight 
Of fancy, when our hearts remain below? 
Virtue abounds in flatterers and foes; 
Tis pride to praiſe her; penance to perform. 
To Les than words, to more than worth of 
tongue, 155 18 : 
Lorenzo! riſc, at this auſpicipus hour; 5" 
An hour, when heaven's moſt intimate with man; 
When, like a falling ſtar, the ray divins _ 
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Glides ſwift into the boſom of the uf; 
And juſt are all, determin d to reclaim; 
Which ſets that title high within thy reach. 
Awake, then: thy Philander calls: awake! 
Thou, who ſhalt wake, when the creation fleeps; 


When, like a taper, all theſe ſuns expire; 
When time, like him of Gaza in his wrath, 
Plucking the pillars that ſupport the worfd, 
in nature's ample ruins lies entomb' d; 
And midnight, univerſe! midnight! reigns, 
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RESIGNATION. 
| IN TWO PARTS. # 


+ My foul ſhall be ſatisfied even as if it were with marrow and fatneſs ? when my mouth praiſeth 
* thee with joyful lips. | | PSALM Ixiii. 6, 


Tz 7 5 7 Ry * = 
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AIMERTISEMENT. 


Turs was not intended for the public, there were many and ſtrong reaſons againſt it; and are ſo 
ſeill; but ſome extracts of it, from the few copies which were given away, being got into the printed 
papers, it was thought neceſſary to publiſh ſomething, leſt a copy till more imperfect than this ſhould 
Fall into the preſs : and it is hoped, that this unwelcome occaſion of publication may be ſome excuſe 
for it. . | | : 

As for the following ſtanzas, God Almighty's infinite power, and marvellous goodneſs to man, is 
dwelt on, as the moſt juſt and cogent reaſon for our cheerful and abſolute reſignation to his will ; nor 
are any of thoſe topics declined, which have a juſt tendency to promote that ſupreme virtue: ſuch ay 
the vanity of this life, the value of the next, the approach of death, Ce. | 

, One world deceas d, another born, 
| Like Noah they behold, + 


PART I. mia Þ: Da, 
O'er whoſe white hairs, and forrow'd brows, 


Tur days how few, how ſhort the years . 


Of man's too rapid race, 
Each leaving, as it ſwiſtly flies, 
A ſhorter in its place: 
They who the longeſt leaſe enjoy, 
Have told us with a ſigh, | ä 
That to be born ſeems little more, 
Than to begin to die. TER 


Numbers there are who feel this truth 
With fears alarm'd; and yet, 
In life's deluſions lull'd aſleep, 

This weighty truth forget: 


And am not I to theſe akin? _ 
Age flumbers o'er the quill; . 

Its honour blots, whate'er it writes; 

Aud am I writing ſtill? _ * 

Conſcious of nature in decline, 

And languor in my thoughts; 

To ſoften cenſure, and abate © 

Its rigour on my faults ; 


Permit me, Madam ! ere to you 
The promis'd verſe I pay, 
To touch on felt infirmity, 


Too many ſuns have roll'd:; 


wor the patriarch ! he rejoic'd | 


is ſecond world to ſee : 


My ſecond world, though gay the ſvene, fi 


Can boaſt no charms for me. 


To me this brilliant age appears 
Wich deſolation ſpredd /// 
Near all with whom l liv'd, and ſmil'd, 


Whilſt life was life, are dead; 


And with them dy d my joys; the grave 


Has broken nature's laws : 


And clos'd, againſt this feeble frame, 


Its partial cruel jaws ; 


Cruel to ſpare ! condemn'd to life ! 


A cloud impairs my ſight; 


My weak hand diſobeys my will, 


And trembles as I write. 


What ſhall I write? Thalia, tell; 


Say, long abandon'd muſe ! 


| What field of fancy ſhall I range 2 
| What ſubject ſhall I chooſe? 


A choice of moment high inſpire, 
Aud reſcue me from ſhame, 
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por doating on thy charms ſo late, 
By grandeur in my theme. Ss 

Beyond the themes which moſt admire, , 
rhich dazzle, or amaze, 

Beyond renown'd. exploits of war, 
Bright charms, or empire's blaze, 


Are themes, which, in a world of woe, 
Can beſt appeaſe our pain; 2579 
And, in an age of gaudy guilt, 
Gay folly's flood reſtrain ; 
Amidſt the ſtorms of life ſupport 
A calm unſhaken mind; 
And with unfading laurels crown 
The brow of the reſign d. 


O Reſignation ! yet unſung, 
Untouch'd by former ſtrains; 

Though claiming every mule's ſmile, 
And every poet's pains, 


Beneath life's evening, ſolemn ſhade, 
I dedicate my page 

To thee, thou ſafeſt guard of youth! 
Thou ſole ſupport of age: 


All other duties, ereſtents are #8914 
Of virtue faintly bright, > 

The glorions conſummation, thou! 
Which fills her orb with light : 


How rarely fild ! the love ee 
In evils to diſcern, | 

This the firſt leſſon which we mapt, 
The lateſt which we learn; 


A melancholy truth! for know, 
Could our proud hearts reſign, 

The diſtance greatly would decreaſe 
'Twixt human and divine. ; 


But though fult noble is my theme, | 
Full urgent is my call | 
To ſoften ſorrow, and forbid 
The burſting tear to fall; 


The taſk I tread; dare I to hows | 
Of humble proſe the ſhore,, 
And put to fea? a dangerous ſea? 

What throngs have ſunk before ! 


How proud the poet's billow fwells! 
The God! the God his boaſt: 
A boaſt how vain ! what wrecks.abound ! 


Dead bards ſtench every coaſt. 


What then am 17 Shall I preſume, 
On fuch a moulten wing 
Above the general wreck to riſe, 
And in my winter, ſing; 
When nightingales, when ſweeteſt Bards 
Confine their charming . ſong, 
To ſummer's animating heats, 
Content to watble young ? 


Yet write I muſt; a * lady ſues, 
How ſhameful ker requeſt ! 


* Mrs. M—— 


1 Thus nature, loud as virtue; bids. 


My brain in labour for doll rhyme? 1 497 bee 
Her's teeming with the heſt ! 
But you a ſtranger wilt ercuſem. OE 

Nor ſcorn his feeble train; 3 
To you a ſtranger, but through fate, 5 1] 

No ſtranger to your pain. 4% Hut 4 
The ghoſt of grief deceav'd aſcends ; 29 
His old wound bleeds ane; = | 

| His ſorrows are recall'd to life 

By thoſe he ſees in you; f 
Too well he knows the twiſting ana 25 


| . Of ardent hearts combin'd, Defeat 
When rent aſunder, how they bleed, 3 1 r 
How hard to be relign'd ; dof) ot 


' Thofe tears you pour, his eyes have _ : 
The pang you feel, he felt; 


His heart at yours to melt. a2 830 0 5 
But what can heart, or head, foggelt? 
' What fad experience fant... 
| Through truths auſtere, to, peace we work: 

; Our rugged, gloomy way >. -.; FT 
What are we! Whence? For what? — — 
Who know not, needs muſt monmnz 
But thought, bright daughges of the *. E 

N Can tears to triumph turn. 


Thought is our armour, tis the mind's 0 
Impenetrable ſhield, T 


I When, ſent by fate, mo ment our leery, 


In ſore afflictionꝰs field; ** ' 


It plucks the fri fol end from as, 
 Forbids pale fear to hide, 2 


Beneath that dark diſguiſe, a Send, 


Wich turns affectionꝰs tide. | 
Affection frait! train'd up by ſenſe. 
From reaſon's channel ſtrays: _ * 


| And whil& it blindly-points at peace, | 4 
Our peace fo pain betrays. 


- 


1 Thought winds its. fond, erroncous ſiream 


From daily-dying flowers, 
To nouriſh rich immortal blooms, 

In amaranthine bowers; | 1 
Whence throngs, in extaſy, look W 17 
On what once ſhock'd their ſight ;- f 
And thank the terrors of the paſt - 
| For ages of delight. 


0 


| All withers here; who moſt poſſeſs: 


Are loſers by their gain, 


| Stung by full proof, that, bad ut beſt, 


Life's idle all is vain: 


Vain, in its courſe, life's murmuring — 
Did not its courſe offend, 


But murmur ceaſe; life, ther, would ſcem 


Still vainer, from its cnd. 


| How wretched ! who, through cruel fates”. 


Have nothing to lament ! : 
With the poor alms this world ard + ce, ny 
Deplorably content, 4 nd 
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N20 qd not the Creek Ris world miſtook, 
His wiſh had been moſt wiſe ; 

To be content with but one world, 
Like him we ſhould defpiſe. 


Of earth's revenue would you ſtare. 
A full account, and fair? 

We hope; and hope; aud hope: een 
The total up 7 


— ——— 


- Deſpair. 


Since vain all here, all fate vaſt, 
Embrace the lot aſſign'd; 

Heaven wounds to heal; its frowns are friends; 
Its ſtroke ſevere, moſt kind. 


But in laps'd nature, footed deep, 
Blind ertor domineers; 8 

And on fools errands, in the dark, 
Sends out our hopes and fears; 


Bids us for ever pains deplore, 
Our pleaſures overpriſe; 1 
Theſe oft perſuade us to be weak; 
Thoſe urge us to be wiſe. 


From virtue's rugged path to right 
By pleaſure are we brought 

To flowery fields of wrong, and there: 
Pain chides us for our fault : 


Yet whilſt it chides, it ſpeaks of peace, 
If folly is withſtood ; 
And ſays, time pays an e price, 
For our eternal good. 
In earth's dark cot, and in an hour, 
And in deluſion great 
What an economiſt is man 1 
To ſpend his whole eſtate, 


And beggar an eternity! 
For which as he was born, 

More worlds than one againſt it weigh'd, | 
As feathers he ſhould ſcorn, _ 


Say not, your loſs in triumph leads 
Religion's feeble ſtrife; 

Joys future amply reimburſe 
Joys bankrupts of this life. 


But not deferr'd your joy ſo long, 
It bears an early date; 

Affliction's ready pay in hand, 
Befriends our preſent ſtate ; 


What are the tears, which trickle down 
Her melancholy face, 

Like liquid pearl? Like pearls of price, 
They purchaſe laſting peace. ' 


Grief ſoftens hearts, and curbs the will, 
Impetuous paſſion tames, 

And keeps inſatiate, keen defire 
From launching in extremes. 


Through time's dark womb, out judgment mn 
If our dim eye was thrown, 

Clear ſhould we ſee, the will divine 
Has but fereſtall'd our own; 
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At variance with our future wiki, 
Self-ſever'd we complain ; 

If ſo, the wounded, not the wound, 
Muſt anſwer for the pain: 


The day ſhall come, and ſwift of wing 
Though you'may think it ſlow, 

When, in the liſt of ſortune's ſmiles, 
You'll enter frowns of woe. 


| For mark the path of Providence; 


This courſe it has purſued 


Pain is the parent, woe the womb), 


« Of ſound important good: 


Our hearts are faſten'd to this world 
By ftrong and endleſs ties: 

And every ſorrow cuts a ſtring, 
And urges us to riſe: 


Toill ſound ſevere Vet teſt affur'd 

I 'm ſtudious of your peace; 

Though I ſhould dare to give you joy 
Yes, joy of his deceaſe: 


An hour ſhall come (you veftion this} 


An hour, when you ſhall bleſs, 


Beyond the brighteſt beams of life, 


Dark days of your diſtreſs. 


Hear then without ſurpriſe a truth, 


j 


A daughter-truth to this, 
Swift turns of fortune often tie 
A bleeding heart to bliſs : 


Eſteem you this a paradox ? 4 
My facred motto read; 

A glorious truth ! divinely ſung 
.By one, whoſe heart had bled; 


To Reſignation ſwift he flew, 
In her a friend he found, 

A friend, which bleſt him with a ſuiile 
When gaſping with his wound. 


On earth nought precious is obtain d 
But what is painful too; 

By travel, and to travel born, 
Our Sabbaths are but few : 


To real joy we work our way, 
Encountering many a ſhock, 


A Venus in the block. 


In fome diſaſter, ſome ſevere 
Appointment for our ſins, 

That mother bleffing (not ſo call'd), 
True happineſs, begins. 


No martyr e' er defy'd the flames, 
By * of life unvext ; 

Firſt roſe 
Then paſſion for the next. 


You ſee, then, pangs are parent pangs, 
The pangs of happy birth ; 


Pangs, by which only can be born 
True happineſs on earth. 


The peopled earth look all around, 
Or through time's records run; 


| 
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And ſay, what is a man unſtruck ? 
it is a man undone. 


This moment, am I deeply ſtung— 
My bold pretence is try'd; 

When vain man boaſts, Heaven pats to bot 
The vauntings of his pride: 


Now need I, Madam ! your . 
How exquiſite the ſmart; 

How critically tim'd-the * news 
Which ſtrikes me to the heart ! 


The pangs of which 1 ſpoke, I feel : 
If worth like thine, is born, 

© long-belov'd! I bleſs the blow, 
And triumph, whilſt I mourn. 


Nor mourn I long: by grief ſubdued 
By reaſon's empire ſhown ; 
Deep anguiſh comes by Heaven's decree, 


Continues by our own ; 


And when continued paſt its point, 
ſmdulg'd in length of time, 

Grief is diſgrace, and, what was fate, 
Corrupts into a crime : 


And ſhall I, criminally mean, 
Myſelf and ſubje& wrong ? 

No; my example ſhall ſupport 

The ſubject of my ſong. 


Madam! I grant your loſs is great; 
Nor little is your gain; 

Let that be weigh'd ; when weigh'd aright, 
It richly-pays your pain; 


When Heaven would kindly ſet us free, 
And earth's enchantment end ; 

It takes the moſt effedtual means, 
And robs us of a friend. 


But ſuch a friend ! and ſigh no more? 
'Tis prudent ; but : 

Heaven aid my weakneſs, — 1 drop, 
All ſorrow—with this tear. 


Perhaps your ſettled grief to ſooth, 
I ſhould not vainly ſtrive, 

But with ſoſt balm your pain aſſuage, 
Had he been ſtil! alive; 


Whoſe frequent aid brought kind relief, 
In my diſtreſs of thought, 

Ting'd with his beams my cloudy page 
And beautify'd a fault: 


To touch our paſſions, ſecret ſprings 
Was his peculiar care; 

And deep his happy genius div'd 
In boſoms of the fair; 


Nature, which favours to the few, 
All art beyond, imparts, 

To him preſented at his birth, 
The key of human hearts. 


* Whilſt the Author was writing this, le rectivnd the 
news of Mr. Samuel Richardſon's death, who was then 
bent the former fart 27 the . 
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But not to me by him bequeath'd e 
His gentle, ſmooth addreſs; ods 
His tender hand to touch the wound "FR 
In throbbing of diſtreſs; . Ati | 


Howe'er, proteed I muſt, unbleſy d 
With Eſculapian art: * 

Know, love ſometimes. miſtaken 11 11. 
Plays diſaffection's part WS 


Nor lands, nor ſeas, nor ſuns, nor fare, 
Can ſoul from ſoul divide | 
They correſpond from diſtant. worlds, 
Though tranſports are deny j: 
Are you not, then, unkindly kind? * 
Is not your love ſever e? 
O ! ſtop that cryſtal ſource of woe , 
Nor wound him with a tear. 


As thoſe above from human bliſs /-' 
Receive increaſe of joy; ; 
May not a ſtroke from human woe, 
In part, theit peace deſtroy ? | 


He lives in thoſe he left;—to what? '- - J 
Your, now, paternal care, a 

Clear from its cloud your 3 eye, 
It will diſcern him there; | 


In features, not of form + 1g 
But thoſe, I truſt, of mind; 
Auſpicious to the public weal, 
And to their fate refign'd. » 


Think on the tempeſts he dein d 
Revolve his battles won 

And let thoſe prophecy your joy 
From ſuch a father's ſon : 


Is conſolation what you ſeek? 580 if 


Fan, then, his martial fire; 
And animate to flame the ſparks 
Bequeath'd him by his ſire: 
As nothing great is born in haſte, 
Wiſe nature's time allow ; 
His father's laurels deſcend, | 
And flouriſh on his brow. 4 -Y 


Nor, Madam ! be ſurpris'd to hear 
That laurels may be due 

Not more to heroes of the field, 
(Proud boaſters !) than to you: 


Tender as is the female frame, 
Like that brave man you mourn, 
You are a ſoldier, and to fight 
Superior battles born ; 


Beneath a banner nobler far 
Than ever was unfurl'd 

In fields of blood; a banner bright! 
High wav'd o'er all the world. 


It, like a ſtreaming meteor, caſts 
An univerſal light; | 

Sheds day, ſheds more, eternal day Ie : 
On nations whelm'd in night. 


Beneath that banner, what exploit 
Can mount our glory higher, 
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Than to ſuſtain the dreadful blow, 
When thoſe we love expire ? T1 


Go forth a moral Amazon; | 
Arm'd with undaunted thought: ' 
The battle won, though coſting deve: 
You'll think it cheaply DOVER Tf" 


The paſſive hero, who ſits down nm hey 


Unadtive, and can ſmile 
Beneath affliction's galling W e Te 
Out acts a Cæſar's toil: 0 


The billows ſtain'd by Navghter's foes gh, 
Inferior praiſe afford; 

Reaſon's a bloodleſs conqueror, 1 
More glorious than the ſword. 


Nor can the thunders of huzzas 
From ſhouting nations, cauſe 
Such ſweet delight, as from your hear 
Soft whiſpers of applauſe : 


The dear deceas'd ſo fam'd in arms, 
With what delight he'll view - 
His triumphs on the main outdone, | 
Thus conquer'd, twice, by you, 


Share his delight; ; take heed to un | 
Of boſoms moſt diſeas'd 

That odd diſtemper, an abſurd 
Reluctance to be pleas'd: 


Some ſeem in love with ſorrow's charms, | 
And that foul fiend embrace : 

This temper let me juſtly brand, 
And ſtamp it with 480 * 


Sorrow ! of horrid parentay 
Thou ſecond-born of * 

Againſt heaven's endleſs mercies pour'd 
How dar'ſt thou to rebel? 


From black and noxious vapours bred 
And nurs'd by want of thought, 
And to the door of frenzy's ſelf 
By perſeverance brought, 


Thy moſt inglorious, coward tears 
From brutal eyes have ran; 

Smiles, incommunicable ſmiles ! 
Are radiant marks of man; 


caſt a ſudden glory round' 

Th' illumin'd human face; 
And light in ſons of honeſt joy 
Some beams of Moſes' face: 


Is Reſignation's leſſon hard ? 
Examine, we ſhall find ; . 
That duty gives up little more 
Than anguiſh of the mind; 


Reſign; and all the load of life 
That moment you remove, 
Its heavy tax, ten thouſand cares 

Dievolve on one above; 


Who bids us lay our burden down 
On his Almighty hand, 

Zoftens our duty to relief, 
Fo bleſſing a commaild, 


th. 


For joy what cauſe ? how every ſenſe 
Is courted from above (1 
The year around, with preſents rich, 
The growth "of endleſs love? 


But moſt o'erlook the bleſſings pour d, 
Forget the wonders done, 3:4 $744 

And terminate, wrapp'd up in ſenſe, ” 
Their proſpe at the ſun; | 


From that, their final point of view, 
From that their radiant goal, 

On travel infinite of thou Te 4 
Sets oũt the nobler foul; 


Broke looſe from'time's tenacious ties, 
And earth's involving gloom; 
To range at laſt its vaſt domain, 
And talk with worlds to come: 


They let unmark'd; and unemploy'd, 
Life's idle moments run; 

And, doing nothing for themſelves, 
Imagine nothing done; 


Fatal miſtake! their fate goes on, 
Their dread account proceeds 
And their not-doing is Se +00 
Amongſt their darkeſt deeds ; 


Though man ſits ſtill, and takes his is eaſe; 
God is.at work on man; 

No means, no moment unemploy'd, 
To bleſs him, if he can, | 


But man coiiſents not, boldly bent 
To faſhion his own fate; 

Man, a mere bungler in the trade, 
Repents his crime too late; 


Hence loud laments: let me thy cauſe; 
Indulgent Father! plead; | 
Of all the wretches we deplore, | 
Not one by thee was made. 


What is thy whole creation fair? „ 
Of love divine the child; 


Love brought it forth; and from its birth, 


Has o'er it fondly ſmil'd : 


| Now, and throtigh periods diſtarit fas, 
Long ere the world began, 
| HeaverLis, and has in travel been, 

Its birth the good of man; 


Man holds ih conſtant ſervice bound 
The bluſtering winds and ſeas; 

Nor ſuns diſdain to travel hard 
Their maſter, man, to pleaſe : 


To final good the worſt events 
Through ſecret channels run; 

| Finiſh for man their deſtin'd courſe 

| As 'twas for man begun. 

One point (obſerv'd, perhaps, by oy. 

Has often ſmote, and ſmites 

| My mind, as demonſtration ſtrong ; 

That heaven in man delights : 


What's known to man of things unſeen, 
Of future worlds, or fates ? 


Relief 
An: 
Tranſ 
Cor 
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80 much, nor more, than what to man's 
Sublime affairs relates; 


Weat's Revelation then! a liſt, 

An inventory juſt 

Of that poor infi:'s goods, ſo late 
Call'd out of night and duſt. 


What various motives to rejoice ! 
To render joy ſincere, + 

Has this no weight? our joy is felt 
Beyond this narrow ſphere : 


Would we in heaven new heaven create, 
And double its delight? 

A ſmiling world, when heaven looks down, 
How pleaſing in its ſight! 

Angels ſtoop forward from their thrones 

Io hear its joyful lays; 

As incenſe ſweet enjoy, and join, 
Its aromatic praiſe : '* 


Have we no cauſe to fear the ſtroke 
Of heaven's avenging rod? 
When we preſume to counteract 

A ſympathetic God? 


If we reſign, our patience makes 

| His rod an atmleſs wand; 

If not, it darts a ſerpent's ling, 
Like that in Moſes' hand ; 


Like that, it ſwallows up whate'er 
Earth's vain magicians bring, 

Whoſe baffled arts would boa(t below 
Of joys a rival ſpring. - 


Conſummate love! the liſt how large 
Of bleſſings from thy hand ! 

To baniſh ſorrow, and be bleſt, 
Is thy ſupreme command. 


Are ſuch commands but ill obey'd ? 
Of bliſs, ſhall we complain? 

The man, who dares to be a wretch, 
Deſerves till greater pain, 


Joy is our duty, glory, health; 
The ſunſkine of the ſoul ; 
Our be? encomium on the power 
Who ſweetly plans the Whole: 


Joy is our Eden ſtill poſſeſs'd : 
Be gone, ignoble grief! 

'Tis joy makes gods, and men exalts, 
Their nature, our relief ; 


Relief, for man to that muſt ſtoop, 
And his due'diſtance know ; 

Tranſport's the language of the ſkies, 
Content the ſtyle below. 


Content is joy, and joy in pain 
Is joy and virtue too; 

Thus, whilſt good preſent we poſſeſs 
More precious we purſue : 


Of joy the more we have in hand, 
The more have we to come; 

Joy, like our money, intereſt bears, 
Which daily {wells * ſum. 
Vol, X. 
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b But how to mile; to Rem the tide | * 


Of nature in our veinz; 
© Is it not hard to weep in joy? inan 
What chen to mils in pains?” 21 


Victorious jey! which breaks the clouds, 
And ſtruggiæs through a ſtorm ; 


I Proclaims the mind as great, as good; 


And bids it doubly harm: 17 TT OT? 


If doubly charming in our bows <1 * 1594 100 
A ſex, by nature, bold; 

What then in yours? tis ata mond there, dry. 
Triumphant o'er our gold. 5 


And ſhould not this complaint een ? 
. And check the riſing ſigh ? 
Vet farther opiate to your pain 

I labour to ſupply. 


Since ſpirits greatly damp'd diftore i & 
Ideas of delight, IM \ 
Look through the medium of a friend, 1 
To ſet your notions right: 


As tears the ſight, grief dims' the ſouls 07 
Its object dark appear 3 
True friendſhip, like a riſing fun, 
The ſoul's horizon clears. 


A friend's an optic to the mind 
With ſorrow clouded o'er; \ 
And gives it ſtrength of ſight to ſes 
Redreſs unſeen before. 


| Reaſon is ſomewhat rough in man; 


Extremely ſmooth and fair, 
When ſhe, to grace her manly ftrength,' 
Aſſumes a female air: 


A * friend you have, and I the ſame, 
| Whoſe prudent, ſoft addreſs 
Will bring to life thoſe healing thoughts 
Which dy'd in your diſtreſs; 


That friend, the ſpirit of my theme 
Extracting for your eaſe, 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common ; ſuch as theſe ; 


Let thoſe lament, to whom full bowls - 
Of ſparkling joys are given; 


| That triple bane inebriates liſe, 


Imbitters death, and hazards heaven: 


| Woe to the ſoul at perfect eaſe! 


'Tis brewing perfect pains; _ _ 
Lul;'d reaſon fleeps, the pulſe is kings 
Deſpotic body reigns : a 


Have you + ne*er pity'd joys ger "A 


And deem'd their glory dark? 
Alas! poor envy ! ſhe's ſtone-blind, 
And quite miſtakes her mark: 


| Her mark lies hid in ſorrow's ſhades, 


But ſorrow well ſubdued ; 


* Ars. Montague. 
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And in proud fortune's frown defy'd 1 And from the purple grape unprefs' d T 
By meek, unborrow'd good. | Spontaneous nectars run. 
By Reſignation; all in that | Pallas ('tis ſaid), when Jove grew dull, N 
A double friend may find. 6 Forſook his drowſy brain; 
A wing to heaven, and, while on earth, | And ſprighely leap'd into the throne W 
The pillow of mankind : F Of wiſdom's brighter reign ; : 
On pillows void of 8 for reſt Her helmet took; that is, ſhot rays T 
Our reſtleſs hopes we place 1211. | Of formidable wit; | . 
When hopes of heaven lie warm at heart, And launce—or genius moſt acute, 8. 
Our hearts repoſe in peace: | Which lines immortal writ ; | 
T6 peace which Rofonation:viclds, And gorgon ſhield—or power to fright Be 
L | Who foul alone can — 7 pn Hh Man's folly, dreadful ſhone, _ 
Tis diſbeliev'd by murmuring minds, | And many a blockhead (eaſy change 2 WI 
They muſt conclude it leſs: © Jr Turn'd inſtantly to ſtone. 
Our authors male, as then did Jove, wi 
ee Je ＋ oe E Now ſcratch a damag'd head. | 5 
That fate controls, and can invert And call for what once quarter 'd there, | Th 
The ſeaſons of the year: 5 But find the goddeſs fled. "7 
Ak The fruit of knowledge, golden fruit | 
2 Kaas re} 1 1 * e That once forbidden tree, _ 
Through clouds, and ftorms, a ſummer wan Hedg Kun vy Party ann 5 ain re An: 
"Ty thine on he refign'd : l ; To Britain's daughters free: 0 
In Eve (we know) of fruit ſo fair 8 © A 
S bs poſſelva.; grace, The noble thirſt began; & 
Foul vice her pandæmonium builds 15 | And they, like her, have caus'd a fall, Ho! 
In the rebellious breaſt ; A fall of fame in man: Y 
| . p And ſince of genius in our ſex . 
By Reſignation ye defeat N Ae, Ist , To 
The worſt that can annoy ; _— - —_ ou rand "WE 1 
And ſuffer, with far more repoſe, eee 9 Its n 
n dlin gs can enjoy. This ſiſter lamp to ſee! G 
5 It ſheds, like Cynthia, ſilver beams 
From ſmall experience this I ſpeak; 2 25 Tha 


O! grant to thoſe I love 
His lefſen'd light, and languid powers, 
Experience fuller fer, ye Powers i how, whill | relate. Far 


Who form our fates above | H 

My love where due, if not to thoſe * tn: | PART u. The 

Who, leaving grandeur, came | 3 | A 

; To ſhine on age in mean receſs, Bur what in either ſex, beyond Put 
5 And light me to my theme All parts, our glory crowns ! | A 

h h W 5 © In ruffling ſeaſons to be calm, 

A theme themſelves! A theme, how rare ! « And ſmile, when fortune frowns.” ; Wha 

The charms which they diſplay, | 19 | It 

To triumph over captive heads, | Heaven's choice is ſafer than our own; That 

Are ſet in bright array: 8 Of ages paſt inquire, C: 

What the moſt formidable fate! ? 

With his own arms proud man's o 'ercome, * To how out oon:defin._'* | Cam 

His boaſted laurels die: | W 
Learning and genius, wiſer grown, If, in your wrath, the worſt of foes * 
To female boſoms fly. You with extremely ill, = 
E 5 Ex poſe him to the thunder s ſtroke, : N Al 

This revolution, fix d by fate, | Or that of his own will. Who 
, In fable was foretold; Ty 
The dark prediction puzzled wits, What numbers, ruſhing down the ſteep Who 

Nor could the learn'd unfold : Of inclination ſtrong, T 
. Have periſh'd in their our wiſh! : 
But as thoſe * ladies works I read, | Wiſh ardent, ever wrong ! | In Fr; 
They darted fuch a ray, | ; Zn 

The latent ſenſe burſt ont at once, 'Tis Reſignation's full reverſe, | H 

And ihone in open day : | Moit wrong, as it implics 44 


. a Error moſt fatal in our choice, 
So burſt, ſull ripe, diſtended fruits, , 
When ſtrongly firikes the fun ; | Detachment {rom the Kiev: His t 


+ — By cloſing with the ſkies, we make O˙ 
* Mrs, Montague. Mrs, Carter. { Omnipotence our own; 
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That 4 how fornidable ill 


Whole army is o'erthrown ? - 


No longer impotent anc ſrail, 
Ourſelves above we riſe; 

We ſcarce believe. ourſelves below! | 
We treſpaſs on the-ikies ! 


The Lord, the ſoul, and ſource of all, 
v/hilſt man enjoys his caſe, 

ls executing human will, 
In earth, and air, and ſeas; 


Beyond us, what can angels boaſt * ? 
Archangels what require? 
Whate'er below, above, is done, 

Is done as we deſire. 


What glory this for man ſo mean, 
Whoſe life is but a 3 ? 

This is meridian maje 
This the fublime of man 


Beyond the boaſt of Pagan ſong 
My ſacred ſubject ſhines! 
And for a ſoil the luſtre takes 
Of Rome's exalted lines. 5 


© All that the ſun ſurveys ſubdued, 
« But Cato's mighty mind.” 

How grand ! moſt true ; yet far beneath 
The ſoul of the reſign "a: 


To more than kingdoms, more than worlds; 
To paſſion that gives la -r; 

Its matchleſs empire could have kept 
Great Cato's pride in awe ; 


That fatal pride; whoſe eruel point 
Transfix'd his noble breaſt; _ 

Far nobler ! if his fate ſuſtain 4 
Had left to heaven the reſt; 


Then he the palm had borne away 
At diſtance Cæſar thrown ; 

Put him off cheaply with the world, 
And made the Ikies his own. 


What cannot Reſignation do? 
It wonders can perform; 


That powerful charm, « Thy, will be done, 5 


Can lay the loudeſt ſtorm. 


come, Reſignation! then from geld, 
Where mounted on the wing, | 

A wing of flame, bleſs martyr's ſouls 
Aſcended to their King : 


Who is it calls thee ? one whoſe need 
Tranſcends the common ſize; 
Who ſtands in front againſt a foe 

To which none equal riſe: 


In front he ſtands, the briak he treads: 
Of an eternal ſtate ; 

How dreadful hie appointed poſt ! 
How ſtrongly arm'd by fate : 


His threatening foe.! what ſhadows deep 
Q'erwhelm his gloomy brow : 


2 


— 


His dart enn n „ fourſcore . 
My ſole afylum thou ! | 

Haſte then, O Reſignation ! haſte, . 
'Tis thine to reconcile 


My foe and me; at thy approach, 


My foe begins to {mile : 


O! for that ſummit of my wiſh, 
Whilſt here I draw my breath, 
That promiſe of eternal life, 
A glorious ſmile in death : ' 


What ſight, heaven's azure arch beneath, 
Haſt moſt of heaven to boaſt ? 

The man reſign'd ; at once ſerene, 
And giving up the ghoſt. a] 

At death's arrival they ſhall ſmile, 
Who not in life o'er gay, 

Serious and frequent thought ſend out © 
To meet him on his way: 7 4 


My gay coevals ! (ſuch there are) 
If happineſs is dear; 


| Approaching death's alarming day 


Diſcreetly let us ſear: 


The fear of death is truly wiſe, 
Till wiſdbni can riſe higher; 
And, arm'd with pious fortitude, 
Death dreaded once, deſire ; 


Grand climacteric vanities 
The vaineſt will deſpiſe ; 

Shock'd when beneath the ſnow of 865 
Man immaturely dies: 


But am not I myſelf the man ? 
No need abroad to roam 5 

In queſt of faults to be chaſtis'd ; / 
What cauſe to bluſh at home: 2 3 


In life's decline, when men relapſe; 
Into the ſports of youth, - 

The ſecond child out-fools the "2" 
And tempts the laſh of truth; 


Shall a mere truant from the grave 
With rival boys engage ? 
His trembling voice-attempt to ung, 
And ape the poet's rage ? | 
Here, Madam! let me viſit one, 
My fault who partly ſhares, 
And tell myſelf, by telling | him, "FS 
What more becomes — RR 


And if your breaſt with prudent zeal, 
For Reſignation glows, 

You will not diſapprove a juſt 
Reſentment at its foes. 


In youth, Voltaite ! our foibles plead 
For ſome indulgence due; 

When heads are white, their thoughts and aims 
Should change their colour too: 


How are you 'theated by your wit ! 
Old age is bound to pay, 

By nature's law, a mien diſcreet, 
For joys it takes = ; 


Ty 
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A mighty change is wrought by years, 
Reverſing human lot; 
In age 'tis honour to lie hid, 
*1'is praiſe to be forgot; 


The wiſe, as flowers, which ſpread at noon, 
And all their charms expoſe, 

When evening damps, and ſhades deſcend, 
Their evolutions cloſe, 


What though your muſe has nobly ſoar d, 
Is that our true ſublime ? ; 
Ours, hoary friend ! is to prefer 

Eternity to time: 


Why cloſe a life ſo juſtly fam d 
With ſuch bold trafh as this? 
This for renown ? yes ſuch as makes 

Obſcurity a bliſs : 


Your traſh with mine at open war 
Js + obſtinate]y bent, 

Like wits below, to ſow your tares 
Of gloom and diſcontent : 


With ſo much ſunſhine at command, 

Why light with darkneſs mix? 

Why daſh with pain our pleaſure? why 
Your Helicon with Styx ? 


Your works in our divided minds 
Repugnant paſſions raife, 

Confound us with a double ſtroke, 
We ſhudder whilſt we praiſe; 


A curious web, as finely wrought 
As genius can inſpire, 
From a black bag of poiſon ſpun, 
With horror we admire. - 


Mean as it is; if this is read 
With a diſdainful air, 
A can't ſorgive ſo great a foe 
To my dear friend Voltaire : 


Early 1 knew him, early prais'd, 
And long to praiſe him late; 

His genius greatly I admire, 
Nor would deplore his fate ; 


A ſate how much to be deplor' d: 
At which our nature ſtarts; 
orbear to fall on your own ſword, 


To periſh by your parts; ; 
« But grant your name” — to feed on air, 
Were then immortals born ? 
Nothing is great, of which more * 
More glorious is the ſcorn. 


Can fame your carcaſe from the worm 
Which gnaws us in the grave, 

Or ſoul from that which never dies, 
Applauding Europe fave ? 


But fame you loſe; good fenſe alone 
Your idol, praiſe can claim; 
When wild wit murders happineſs, 
_k puts to death our fame ! 
W IE 


Candide, + Second part. 
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Nor boaſt your genins, talents . 
Ev'n dunces will deſpiſe, 

If in your weſtern beams is miſs'd 
A genius for the ſkies ; 


Your taſte too fails; what moſt excels 
True taſte muſt reliſh mioſt ! 

And what, to rival palms above, 
Can proudeſt laurels boaſt ? 


Sound heads ſalvation's - helmet ſeek; 
Reſplendent are its rays, 

Let that ſuffice ; it needs no . 
Of ſublunary praiſe. 


May this enable couch'd Voltaire 
To ſee that All is right, 


His eye, by flaſh of wit ſtruck blind, 


Reſtoring to its fight ; 


| If ſo, all's well: who much have err'd; 
That much have been forgiven ; 
I ſpeak with joy, with joy he'll hear, 

« Voltaires are now in heaven.” 


Nay, ſuch philanthrophy divine, 
So boundleſs in degree, 

[ts marvellous of love extends 
(Stoop molt profound!) to me: 


Let others cruel ſtars arraign, 
Or dwell on their diſtreſs; 

But let my page, for mercies pour d, 
A grateful heart expreſs: 


Walking, the preſent God was ſeen, 
Of old, in Eden fair; 

The God as preſent, by plain ſteps 

| Of providential care, 


I behold paſſing through my life; 


His awful voice I hear; 
And, conſcious of my nakedneſs, 
Would hide myſelf for fear ; 


But where the trees, or where the clouds, 
Can cover from his ſight ? 

Naked the centre to that eye, 
To which the ſun is night. 


As yonder glittering lamps on high 


Through night illumin'd roll; 
May thoughts of him, by whom they ſhine, 
Chaſe darkneſs from my ſoul. 


My ſoul which reads his hand as clear 
In my minute affairs, 

As in his ample manuſcript 
Of ſun, and moon, and ſtars ; 


And knows him not more bent aright 
| To wield that vaſt machine, | 

Than to correct one erring thought 
In my ſmall world within; 


A world that ſhall ſurvive the fall 
Of all his wonders here; 


KEypbeſ. vi. 17. 
+ Which his romance . 
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Survive, when ſuns ten thouſand drop, 
And leave a darken'd ſphere. 


Von matter groſs, how bright it ſhines! 
For time how great his care! 

Sure ſpirit and eternity _ | 
Far richer glories ſhare ; th 


Let thoſe our hearts impreſs, on thoſe 
Our contemplation dyell ; 


On thoſe my thoughts how juſtly thrown, 


By what [ now ſhall tell: 


When backward with attentive mind | 
Life's labyrinth I trace, 

I find him far myſelf beyond 
Propitious to my peace: 


Through all the crooked paths I trod 
My folly he purſued ; 

My heart aſtray to quick return 
Importunately wood. 


Due reſignation home to preſs 
On my capricious wiil, 

How many reſcues did I meet, 
Beneath the maſk of ill ! 


How many foes in ambuſh laid 
Beneath my ſoul's deſire ! 

The deepeſt penitents are made 
By what we moſt admire, 


Have I not ſometimes (real good 
So little mertals know.) 

Mounting the ſummit of my wiſh, 
Profoundly plung'd in woe? 


1 rarely plann'd, but cauſe I found 
My plan's defeat to bleſs ; 

Oft I lamented an event, 
It turn'd to my ſucceſs. 


By ſharpen'd appetite to give 
To good intenſe delight, 
Through dark and deep perplexities 
He led me to the right, 


And is not this the gloomy path, 
Which you are treading now? 

The path moſt gloomy leads to liebt. 
When our proud paſſions bow : 


When labouring under fancy d ill, 
My ſpirits to ſuſtain, 

He kindly cur'd with ſovereign draughts 
Of unimagin'd pain. 


Pain'd ſenſe from fancy'd tyranny . 

Alone can ſet us free; | 
A thouſand miſeries we feel, 

Till ſunk in miſery. 


Cloy'd with a glut of all we wiſh, 
Our wiſh we reliſh leſs; 
Succeſs, a ſort of ſuicide, 
Is ruin'd by ſucceſs: 


Sometimes he led me near to death, 
And, pointing to the grave, 

Bid terror whiſper kind advice ; 
And taught the tomb to An: 2 


7 


g 


| 


] Asſpangles o'er us 


To raiſe my thoughts beyond where worlds ty : 
ſhine | n 4 Y 
One day he guve, and idithe next | 922 64 A 
My ſoul's delight reſign, wy 


We to ourſelves, but through the nents" 
Of mirrors, are unknown; 

In this my fate can you deſcry So 
No features of your own ? 


And if you can, let that excuſe 
Theſe ſelf recording lines; 
A record, modeſty forbids, 
Or to ſmall hound confines 2 


In grief why sf ingulf d? You ſee 1 
Vou ſuffer nothing rare e 
Uncommon grief for common late! e 
That wiſdom cannot bear. 98 | 


And humbled flames deſcend, 
And mountains wing'd ſhall fly aloft, 
Then human ſorrows end. os 


When ſtreams flow backward to their foes, 4 7 


But human prudence too muſt ceaſe, 
When ſorrows domineer, * 

When fortitude has loſt its fire, _ 
And freezes into fear: 4774 bY 


The pang moſt poignant of my life 
Now heightens my delight; 

I ſee a fair creation rife 
From chaos, and old night. 


From what ſeem' d horror, and deſpair, 
The richeſt harveſt raſe 
And gave me in the nod divine 
An abſolute-repole. 


Of all the plunders of mankind, 
More groſs, or frequent, none, 


Than in their grief and joy mifplac d. 


Eternally are ſhown. 


But whither points all this parade ?. 
It ſays, that near you lies 

A book, perhaps, yet unperus'd, 4 
Which you ſhould greatly prize: 


Of ſelf-peruſal, ſcience rare ! 

'Few know the mighty gain; 

| Learn'd prelates, ſc!f-unrexd, may read” =_ 
Their Bibles o'er in vain: 


Self-knowledge, which from hcaven itſelf 
(So ſages tell us) came, 

What is it but a daughter fair 
Of my maternal theme? 


Unletter'd, and untravelb d men 

An oracle might find, | 
Would th confult their own ED 
| The Delphos of the mind. 


Enter your boſom; there you'll meet. 
A revelation new, . 

A revelation perſonal; | 
Which none can read bat you. 


There will you clearly read revel 4 


In your * d thought, 
3 
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By mercies s manifold, through life, 


To freſh remembrance, brought, 


A mighty Being! and in him 

A complicated friend. 

A father, brother, ſpouſe; ng dread 
Of death, divorce, or end: 


Who ſuch a matchleſs friend embrace, 
And lodge him in their heart, ' 

Full well, from agonies exempt, 
With other friends may part : 


As when o'erloaded branches bear 
Large cluſters big with wine, 

We ſcarce regret one falling leaf 

From the luxuriant vine. : 


My ſhort advice to you may found 
Obſcure or ſomewhat odd, 

Though tis the beſt that man can give, — 

„ Ev'n be content with God.” 


Through love he gave you the deceas'd, 


Through greater took him hence ; 
This reaſon fully could evince, * 
Though murmur'd at by ſenſe. 


This friend. far paſt the kindeſt kind, 

ls paſt the greateſt great; 

His greatneſs let me touch in points 
Not foreign to your ſtate. s 


His eye, this inſtant, reads your heart; 

A truth leſs obvious hear; 

This inſtant its moſt ſecret thoughts 
Are founding 1 in, his car: 


Diſpute you this ? J o! fand'i in awe, 

And ceaſe your ſorrow; know, 

That tears now trickling down, he ſaw 
Ten thouſand years ag. | 


And twice ten thouſand hence, if you 

© Your temper reconcile 

To reaſon's bound, will he behold 
Your prudence with a ſmile. * 


A ſmile, which throngh. eternity 

* Diffuſes ſo bright rays, ,. 

The dimmeſt deifies ech guilt, 
If guilt at lat obeys. 


Your guilt (for gvilt it is to mourn, 
When ſuch a ſovereign reigus) 
Your guile diminiſh ; peace purſue ; 

How glorious peace in pains! 


Here, then, your ſorrows ceaſe; ; if not, 
Think how unhappy the, 

Who-guilt increaſe by ſtreaming tears, 
Which guilt ſhould walh away; 


of tears that guſh profuſe re rain; 

Whence burſt thoſe diſmal ſighs? 

They from the throbbing. breaſt of one 
(Strange truth :) moſt happy riſe. - 


Not angels (hear it, and exult!) 

Enjoy a larger ſhare 

Tbar i is indulg' d to you, and yours, 
"cf God's —— care. | 


{ 


4 


Anxious for wack. as if on each 
His care ſor all was thrown ; 3 
For all his care as abſolute, 
As all had been but one. 


And is he then ſo near ! ſo kind !—- 

How little then and great, : 
That riddle, man! O! let me gaze 
At wonders i in his fate; 


A worm from darkneſs deep, 
And ſhall, with brother worms, be 
A turf, to-morrow fleep. 


How mean !—And yet, if well obey d 
His mighty Maſter's call, 

The whole creation for mean man 
Is deem'd a boon too {mall : 


Too ſmall the whole creation deem' - 
For emmets in the duſt! 

Account amazing! yet moſt true; 
My ſong is bold, yet juſt. | 


Man born for infinite, in whom 
Nor period can deſtroy ; 
The power, in exquiſite extremes, 

To ſuffer, or enjoy. 


Give him earth's empire (if no more) 
He's beggar'd and undone ! 

Impriſon'd in unbounded ſpace !. 
Benighted by the ſun! 


For what the ſun's meridian blaze 
To the moſt feeble ray 

Which glimmers from the diſtant dawn 
Of uncreated day ? | 


| 'Tis not the poet's rapture feign'd 


Swells here the vain to pleaſe; 
The mind moſt ſober kindles moſt 
At truths ſublime as theſe ; 


Divine ambition ſtrove 
Not to bleſs only, but confound, 
Nay, right us Ga its love. 


And yet fo frightſo] what, or kind, 
As that the rending rock, 


The darken'd ſun, and riſing dead, 


So formidable ſpoke ? 


{ And are we darker than that ſun ?. 


Than rocks more hard and blind ? 
We are if not to ſuch a God 
In agonies reſign'd. 


Yes, een in agonies forbear 
To doubt Almighty love; 
Whate'er endears eternity, 
Is mercy from above ; 


What moſt embitters time, that moſt 
Eternity endears, 

And thus, by plunging in diſtreſs, 
Exalts us to the ſpheres, 


Joy's fountain head? where bliſs o er Nie 
O'er wonders wonders riſe, 


His fate, who yeſterday did crawl _—-_ 


They warm e'en me.—I dare not fay, 


Fo 


Since thou art infinite in power, 
Nor thy indulgence leſs; | 

Since man, quite impotent and blind, 
Oft drops into diſtreſs ;. 


Say, what is Reſignation *'Tis 
Man's weakneſs underſtood ; 

And wiſdom graſping, with an hand 
Far ſtronger, every good, 


Let raſh repiners ſtand appall'd, 
In thee who dare not truſt ; 

Whoſe abject ſouls, like demons dark, 
Are murmuring in the duſt; 


For man to murmur, or repine 
At what by thee is done, 

No leſs abſurd, than to complain 
Of darkneſs in the ſun. - 


Who would not, with an heart at eaſe, 
Bright eye, unclouded brow, 
Wiſdom and goodneſs at the helm, 
The rougheſt ocean plough ? 


What, though I'm ſwallow'd i in the deep ? 
Though mountains o'er me roar ? 
Jehovah reigns ! as Jonah ſafe, 
I'm landed, and adore : 


Thy will is welcome, let it wear 
Its moſt tremendous form; N 

Roar, waves; rage, winds ! I know, that thou 
Canſt ſave me by a ſtorm. 


From thee immortal ſpirits born, - 
- To thee, their fountain, How. 

if wiſe; as curl'd around to theirs 
Meznderibg ireams below : $ 
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And an Omplpotenes prepares 40 | Nor leſs compell'd by reaſon! 's.call, TY 
Its banquet for the wiſe, | 2 — — —_— e 4 „ 
Ambroſial banquet! rich in wines | Hoh = a ab Ee 
Nectareous to the ſoul ! ö ign moun's maten re; ; nn 
What 3 2 7 the ſtream, | TY —_ Z 1 r 
w eel my ſpirits riſe, 
ah ys | 1 feel myſelf — ſon, dare mer ST 
r Pp 8 of every bl! For patrimonial ſkies; 4 Tack 
Good-will immenſe prevails; 10 ad 
Man's line can t fathom its profound; ; _ 3 _ — — N 6 "eps i 
An angel's plummet fails. | * OY — 2 ts 5 
Thy love and might, by what they wha, And binds 2 7 ie 
Who judge, nor dream of more; | Rp 
They aſk a drop, how deep the ſea ! ] Since great thy love, OY our want,” SP... 
One ſand, how wide the ſhore ? . | , —_— the wiſeſt blin all 
' LEY s our aim; 8 ooh 
a nigh (HTO, | Diſtracted, or reſign'd;; Tad 
Fr 
El 1s ne. 1 a 
How yo * r ample sure feld When (wondrous truth :) in _—_— rel 7 
With radiant worlds is ſown! Joy ow'd its birth to Pein ; 
How tubes aſtoniſh us with thoſe | And pain for me! for me was drain d 
More deep in ether thrown re bowl; | 
And thoſe beyond of brighter worlds | ——_— _ ew N bold 
Why not a million more ? : 
In leu of anſwer, let us all If pardon'd this, what cauſe , what crime 
Fall proſtrate, and adore. ; | 5 1 1 | 3 


And man was born to praiſe; ; 


And when to praiſe the man ſhall ceaſe, 

| Or ſun to ſtrike the view; : 
A cloud diſkenours both; but man” a 
The blacker of the two: 


} For oh ! Ingratitude how black! 
With moſt profound amaze N 
At. love, which man beloy'd o'erlooks, 
Aſtoniſh'd angels babe. 


Praiſe cheers, and warms, like generous wine; 
Praiſe, more divine than prayer; | * 

| Prayer points our ready path to e | 
Praiſe is already there. : 


Let plauſive Reſignation riſe, 
And baniſh all complaint ; | 
All virtues thronging into one, TOY 9072" 
It finiſhes the ſaint ; | 
Makes the man blefs'd, 26 man can be: 
{ Life's labours readers light ; 
Darts beams through' fate's incumbent loom, | 
And lights 0 the by night; : 


'Tis nature's brighteſt ornament, 
The richeſt gift of grace, 

Rival of angels, and ſupreme 
Proprietor of peace ; 


Nay, peace beyond, no ſmall degree 
Of rapture t will impart; 


Know, Madam! when your heart's in heaven, 
« All heaven i is in your heart.“ 


—_ Cd Ae FO — 


But who to heaven their hearts can raiſe 2. 2 
Deny'd divine ſupport, 
| K i iz 
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All virtue dies; ſupport. divine 
The wiſe with 5 ur court: 

When prayer .7 groupe the ſeraph?s fie, 
'Tis mounted on his-wing, 


Buyſts through heaven's cryſtal gates, 0 ba 
Sure audience of its Eing: 


The labouring ſoul from fore diſtreſs | rey [9% 


That bleſs'd expedient frees; | 


I ſee you far advanc'd in pere 
1 ſee you on your knees ; Bice); 


How on that poſture has the beam 
Divine for ever ſhone! 

An humble heart, God's . __ 
The rival of his throne + | 


And ſtoops Onmipotence ſo low !, 4 
And condeſcends to well” 

Eternity's inhabitant, 

Well pleas'd, in ſuch a cell 


Such honour how ſhall we repay ? 

How treat a gueſt divine? 

The ſacrifice ſupreme be lain! 
Let ſelf. will die: Reſign. 


Thus far, at large, on our diſeaſe; 
Now let the cauſe be ſhown, _ 
Whence riſes, and will ever rife, 
The diſmal human groan: . 


What our ſole fountain of diſtreſs? 
Strong paſſion for this ſcene; 

That trifles make important, things 
Of mighty moment mean : 


When earth's dark maxims pollen thed 
On our polluted ſouls, 

Our hearts and intereſts fy as lar 
Afunder, as the poles ; 


Like princes in a cottage nurs'd, 

; Unknown their royal race, 

With abject aims, and ſordid joys, 
Our grandeur we diſgrace; f 

O! for an Archimedes new, 

Ol moral powers poſſeſs d. 

The world to move, and quite expel 
That t traitor from the breaſt. £, 


No ſmall advantage may be reap'd 

From thought whence we deſcend z 
From welghing well, and prizing ogy pl 
Our origin, and end: 


From far abave the glorious wo- 

„ this dim ſcene we came; 
And may if wiſe, for ever baſk, 
la great Jehovah's beam: 


Let that bright beam on reaſon rous'd 
in awful luſtre riſe, 

Earth's giant-ills are dwarf d at once, 

Aud all dilquict dies. 


Earth! s glories too their ſplendour loſe, 
* Thoſe phantoms charm no more; * 
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| Where ſtrongly ſtrikes the trembling fo 
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Empire s a ſeather for a fool, 
And Indian mines are poor ; ; 


Then levell'd quite, Whilſt yet alive, 


The monarch and his ſlave ; =P 
Not wait enlighten'd minds to learn... 
| That leſſon from the grave: 1 
A George the Third would then be low. r 
As Lewis in renown, 
Could he not boaſt of glory more 
Than ſparkles from a. crown. 
When human 


lo riſes high 
As human glo 9 | 
When, though the 7 N is truly greats 


Still greater is the man; 
The man is dead, where virtue fails; 
And though the monarch proud 
In grandeur ſhines, his gorgeous robe 
Is but a gaudy ſhroud. 


Wiſdom ! where art thou ? None on earth, 


Though graſping wealth, fame, power, 
But what, O death ! through thy lh 
is wiſer every hour; 3 


| Approach how tilt. how unconfin” 41 5 


Worms ſeaſt on viands rare, 


| Thoſe little epicures have kings 


To grace their bill of fare: 


From kings what Reſignation due 5 3 


To that Almighty will, 
Which thrones beſtows, and, when they wi 
Can throne them higher Rill ? | 


Who truly great ? The good and brave, 
The maſters of a mind 
The will divine to do reſolv'd, 
To ſuffer it reſign'd, 


Madam ! if that may give it weight, 
The trifle you receive 

Is dated from a ſolemn ſcene, 
The border of the grave; 


— 


Eternity's dread power, 
As burſting on it through tbe thin 
Partition of an hour; 


| Hear this, Voltaire !. but this from . 


Runs hazard of your frown; 
However, ſpare it; ere you die 
Such thoughts will be your own. 


In mercy to yourſelf forbear 
My notions to chaſtiſe, 

Leſt unawares the gay Voltaire 
Should blame Voltaire the wiſe : : 


Fame's trumpet rattling i in your ear, 
Now, makes us diſagree; 


ö When a far louder trumpet ſounds, 


Yoltaire will cloſe with me: 


| Hor, ſhocking i is that modeſty, 


Which keeps ſome honeſt men, 


From urging what their hearts ſuggeſt, 


: Wheu brav'd by folly” 0 pen 


Caultin truths, of which in all | ok 
1 Is Fes the ſacred ſeed ! 8 
Our conſtjzution's orthodox, 

And cloſes with our creed 


What then are they, whoſe — conceits | 
Superior wiſdom boaſt ? 

Wretches, who fight their own belief, 
And labour to be loſt: * 


Though vice, by no ſuperior j joys 
Her heroes keeps in pay; 

Through pure diigteret ed love 
Of ruin they obey ! 


strict their devotion to the wrong, 8 

Tbough tempted by no prize; 

Hard their commandments, and their creed 
A magazine of lies 


From fancy's ſorge : gy fancy ſmiles 
At reaſon plain, and cool; 
Fancy, whoſe curious trade it is 

To make che fineſt fool, 


Voltaire! long life's the greateſt curſe 
That mortal's can receive, 

When they imagine the chief end 
Of living is to live; 


Quite thoughtleſs of their day of . 
That birth-day of their ſorrow ! | 
Knowing, it en. y. be diſtant far, 
Nor cruſh them till—to-morrow. 


Theſe are cold, northern thoughts, conceiv'd 
Beneath an humble cot; 

Not mine, your genius, or your ſtate, 
No * caſtle is my lot: 


But ſoon, quite leyel ſhall we lie; 
And, what pride moſt bemoans, 

Our parts, in rank ſo diſtant now, 
As level as our bones; 


Hcar you that ſound? Alarming ſound? 
Prepare to meet your fate ! 

One, who writes Einis to our works, 
Is knocking at the gate; 


Far other works will ſoon be weigh'd; 
Far other judges fit; 

Far other crowns be loſt or won, 
Than fire ambitious wit ; 


Their wit far brighteſt will be prov'd, , , _ 


Who ſunk it in good ſenſe; 
And veneration moſt profound - 
Of dread Omnipotence. 


'Tis that alone unlocks the gate 
Of bleſt eternity; 

O! may'ſt thou never, never loſe 
That more than + golden key ! 


Whate'er may ſeem too rough exculy, 
Your good | have at heart : 

Since from my ſoul I wiſh you well 3 
As yet we mult nor part : 


„Letter to Lord Tyttelon, 
t Alludiug to Fraſſia. a 


Happier, than bappieſt life, is death, 5 | 
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Shall you, and I, in love with life, 
Life's ſuture ſehemes contrive, 

The world in wonder not unjuſt, he 
That we are flill alive? ; SEE 


What have we left ? How mean in map 
A ſhadow's ſhade to crave ! 

When life, ſo vain ! is vainer till, 
'Tis time to take your leave : 


Who falling in the field 
Of conflict with his rebel will, 
Writes Vici, on his ſhield ; 


So falling man, immortal lake 8 
wan; * Ars 


| Undaunted at the gloomy grave, 


Deſcends into ſkies, 


O! how diſorder'd our machine, 
When contradictions mix! 5 N 
When nature itrikes no leſs 5 1 
And folly points at fix! 170 „ 


To mend the moments of your heart, 
How great is my delight 
Gently to wind your morals up, 
And ſet your hand aright ! 


That hand which ſpread your wiſdom wide 
To poiſon diſtant lands: 

Repent, recant; the tainted age 
Your antidote demands. 


To Satan dreadfully reſign'd, 
Whole herds vuſh down the ivep 
Of folly, by lewd wits poſſeſs'd, 
And periſh in the deep. 


Men's praiſe your vanity purſues; 
'Tis well, purſue it ſtill; 

But let it be of men deceas'd, 
And you'll refign the will. 


And how ſuperior they to thoſe g 
At whoſe applauſe you aim; e 
How very far ſuperior they | | 
In number and in name ! 


' POSTSCRIPT. 


Tnvs have I written, when to write 
No mortal ſhould preſume; 4 
Or only write, what none can blame, 
Hic jacet—for his tomb. | 


The public frowns, and en loud 
My puerile employ; 

Though juſt the cenſure, if you. Gs, - 
The ſcandal I enjoy; 


But ſing no more - no more Ming 
Or reaſſume the lyre, - 

Unleſs vouchſaf'd an humble part 
Where Raphael leads the choir. 


What myriads ſwell the concert loud! 


Their golden harps reſound 
High as the footſtool of the throne, 
And deep as hell profound; | 
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Hell (horrid contraſt 0 chord and log 
Of raptur'd angels drowns 

In ſelf-will's peal of blaſphemies, 

Aud hideous burſt of groans; 


But drowns them not to me; - 1 Rae. 
Harmonious thunders roll 
(In language low of men to ſpeak) 
From echoing pole to pole! 


Whilſt this grand chorus ſhakes the ſkies--- 
« Above, beneath the ſun, 

« Through boundleſs age, by men, by gods, 
„ Tehovah's will be done.” 


*Tis done in heaven; whence headlong bur d 
Self- will with Satan fell; 

2 muſt from earth he baniſh'd too, 

Or earth's another hell. 


Madam! ſelf-will inflicts your pains; 
Self-will's the deadly foe 

Which deepens all the difmal ſhades, 

And points the ſhaſts of woe. 


Your debt to nature fully paid, 
Now virtue claims her due : 

But virtue's cauſe I need not plead, 
"Tis ſafe; I write to you. 


You know that virtue's baſis lies 
In ever judging right, 
And wiping error's clouds away, 
Which dim the mental fight. 
Why mourn.the dead? you wrong the grave, 
Prom ſtorm that ſafe reſort ; 
We are ſtill toſſing out at ſea, 
Our admiral in port. 


Was death deny'd, this world a fcene 
How diſmal and forlorn ! 

To death we owe that 'tis to man 

A blefling to be born; 


When every other bleſſing ſails, 
Vr ſapp'd by flew decay, 
Cr, ſtorm'd by ſudden blaſts of fate, 
Is ſwiftly whirl'd away ; 


How happy ! that no ſtorm or time 
Of death can rob the juſt ! 

None pluck from their unaching heads 
Soft pillows i in the duſt ! 


Well pleas'd to bear heaven's darkeſt als, 
Your utmoſt power employ; 

*Tis noble chemiſtry to turn 
Neceſſity to joy. 


Whate'er the colour of my fate, 
My fate ſhall be my choice: 

Determin'd am I, whilſt I breathe, 
To praiſe and to rejoice. | 


What ample cauſe! triumphant hope! 
O rich eternity ! 

k ſtart not at a world in flames, 
Charm'd with one gliwpſe of thee, 


2 


And thou! its Sent inhabitant ! 
How glorious doſt thou ſhine ! 


I And dart through ſorrow, danger, death, 


A beam of joy divine ! 


The void of joy (with ſome concern 
The truth ſevere I tell) 

ls an impenitent in guilt, 
A fool or infidel. 


Weigh this, ye pupils of Voltaire! 
From joyleſs murmur free; 

Or let us know which character 
Shall crown you of the three. 


Reſign, reſign; this leffon none 
Too deeply can inſtil; 


| A crown has been reſign 'd by more 


Than have reſign'd the will. 


Though will reſign'd the meaneſt makes 
Superior i in renown, 

And richer in celeſtial eyes 
Than he who wears a crown. 


Hence, in the boſom cold of age, 
It kindled a ſtrange aim 


| To ſhine in ſong, and bid me boaſt | 


The grandeur of my theme. 


But oh! how far preſumption falls 
Its lofty theme below 

Our thoughts in life's December "IG 
And numbers ceaſe to flow, 


Firſt ! greateſt ! beſt ! grant what I wrote 


For others ne er may riſe 


To brand the writer; thou alone 


Canſt make our W000 wiſe. 


And how unwiſe ! how deep in guilt ! 
How infamous the fault! 


A teacher thron'd in pomp of words, 


«© Indeed beneath the taught: 


Means moſt infallible to make 


The world an infidel ; 
And, with inſtructions moſt divine, 
To pave a path to hell. 


O ! for a clean and ardent Mart, | 
O! for a ſoul on fire, 

Thy praiſe, begun on earth, to ſound 
Where angels ſtring the lyre. 


How cold is man! to him bow hard 
(Hard what moſt eaſy ſeems) 

«© To ſet a juſt eſteem on that | 
„Which yet he---moſt eſteems.“ 


What ſhall we ſay, when boundleſs bliſa 
Is offer'd to mankind, 

And to that offer when a race 
Of rationals is blind? 


Of human nature neꝰ er too high 
Are our ideas wrought ; ; 
Of human merit ne'er too low 


Depreſsd the Caring thought. 


Stretch 
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Sm, I have long, and with i impatience, ſought 
To eaſe the ſullneſs of my grateful] thought, 
My fame at once and duty to purſue, , 
And pleaſe the public, by reſpect to ou. 
Though you, long ſince beyond Britannia known, 
Have ſpread your country's glory with your own, 
To me you never did more lovely ſhine, 
Than when ſo late the kindled wrath divine 
Quench'd our ambition in great Anna's fate, 
And darken'd all the pomp of human ſtate. 
Though you are rich in fame, and fame decay, 
Though rais'd in life, and greatneſs fade away, 
Your luſtre brightens; virtue cuts the gloom 
With purer rays, and ſparkles near a tomb. 
Know, Sir, the great eſteem and honour due, 
I choſe that moment to profeſs to you, 
When ſadneſs reign'd, when fortune, ſo ſevere, 
Had warm'd our boſoms to be moſt ſincere. 
And when no motives could have force to raiſe 
A ſerious value, and provoke my praiſe, | 
But ſuch as riſe above, and far tranſcend 
Whatever glories with this world ſhall end, 
Then ſhining forth, when deepeſt ſhades Call blot 
The ſun's bright orb, and Cato be forgot. 
I ſing—but ah! my theme I need not tell, 
Zee every eye with conſcious ſorrow ſwell : 
Who now to verſe would raiſe his humble voice, 
Can only ſhow his duty, not his choice. 
How great the weight of grief our hearts ſuſtain! 
We languiſh, and to ſpeak is to complain, 
Let us look back (for who too oft can view 
That moſt illuſtrious ſcene, for ever new !) 
dee all the ſeaſons ſhine on Anna's t'wone, 
And pay a conſtant tribute not their own. 
Her ſummer's heats nor fruits alone beſtow, 
They reap the harveſt, and ſubdue rhe foe ; 
And when black forms confeſs the diſtant ſun, 
Her winters wear the wreaths her ſummers won. 
Revolving pleaſures in their turns appear, 
And triumphs are the product of the year. 
To crown the whole, great joys in greater ceaſe, 
And glorious victory is loſt in peace. 
Whence this profuſion on our favour'd iſle? 
Did partial fortune on our virtue ſmile ? 
Ur did the ſceptre, in great Anna's hand, | 
Stretch forth this rich * o'er our land? i 


* 
1 


Ungrateful Britain ! quit thy eben Fe 
Thy queen and thy good fortune are the ſame. © 
Hear, with alarms our trumpets fill the ſky ; 

"Tis Anna, reigns ! the Gallic ſquadrons fly. 


We ſpread our canvaſs to the ſouthern ſhore ; 


Tis Anna reigns! the ſouth reſigns her ſore. 
Her virtue ſmooths the tumult of the main, 
any ſwells the field with mountains of the als 
Argyll and Churchill but the glory ſhare, © * 
While millions lie ſubdu'd by Anna's prayer. 
How great her zeal ! how fervent her deſire: 2 
How did her ſoul in holy warmth expire ! 
Conſtant devotion did her time divide, 
Nor ſet returns of pleaſure or of pride, 
Not want, of reſt, or the ſun's parting ray, 
Rat finiſh'd duty, limited the day. 
How ſweet ſucceeding fleep ! what lovely thenies 
Smil'd in her thoughts, and ſoften'd all her dreamy! 
Her royal couch deſcending angels ſpread, 
And join'd their wings a ſhelter o'er her head. 
Though Europe's wealth and glory claim'da part, 
Religion's cauſe reign d miſtreſs of her heart: 
She ſaw, and griev'd to ſee, the mean eſtate 
Of thoſe who round the hallow'd altar wait; 
She ſhed her bounty piouſly profuſe, | 
And thought it more her own in ſacred uſe. 
Thus on kis furrow ſee the tiller ſtand, 


And fill with genial ſeed his laviſh hand; 


He truſts the kindneſs of the fruitfol plain, 

And providently ſcatters all his grain. winks 
What ſtrikes my ſight? does Proud Auguſta riſe | 

New to behold, and awfully ſurpriſe! 


Her lofty brow more numerous turrets crown, 


And facred domes on palaces look down: 

A noble pride of piety is ſhown, 

And temples caſt a luſtre on the throne. 

How would this work another's glory raiſe ! 

But Anua's greatueſs robs her of the praiſe. 
Drown'd in a brighter blaze it diſappears. _ 
Who dry'd the widows and the orphans tears? 


| Who ſtoop'd from high to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd, 


And reconcile the wounded heart to reſt ? 
Great in her goodneſs, well could we perceive, 
Whoever ſought, it was a queen that gave. 
Misfortune loſt her name ; her guiltleſs frown 
But made another debtor to the crown; 


— — — — — 
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| And each unfriendly ſtroke from fate we bore, 
| Became our title to the regal ſtore. 


Thus injur'd trees adopt a foreign ſhoot, 
And their wounds bloſſom with a fairer fruit. 
Ye numbers, who on your misfortunes thriv'd, 
When firſt the dreadful blaſt of fame arriv'd, 
Say what a ſhock, what agonies you felt, 
How did your fouls with tender aoguiſh melt 
That grief which living Anna's love ſuppreſs d, 
Shook like a tempeſt every grateful breaſt, 
A ſecond fate our ſinking fortunes try'd! 
A ſecond time our tender parents dy'd! 
Heroes returning from the field we crown, 
And deify the haughty victor's frown. _ 
His ſplendid wealth too raſhly we admire, 
Catch the diſeaſe, and burn with equal fire : 
Wiſely to ſpend is the great art of gain 
And one reliev'd trauſcends a million lain. 
When time ſhall aſk where once Ramillia lay, 
Or Danube flow d that ſwept whole troops away, | 
One drop of water, that refreſh'd the dry, 
Shall riſe a fountain of eternal joy. 5 
But ah! to that unknown and diſtant date; 
Is virtue's great reward puſh'd off by fate; 
Here random ſhafts in every breaſt are found, 
Virtue and merit but provoke the wound. 
Auguſt in native worth and regal ſtate, 
Anna fate arbitreſs of Europe's fate; 
To diſtant realms did every accent fly, 
And nations watch'd each moment of her eye, 
Silent, nor longer awful to be ſeen, 
How ſmall a ſpot contains the mighty queen! 
No throng of ſuppliant princes mark the place, 
Where Britain's greatneſs is compos'd in peace: 


The broken earth is ſcarce diſcern'd to riſe, 


And a tone tells us where the monarch lies. 

Thus end matureſt honours of the crown! 
This is the laſt concluſion of renown ! 

So when with idle ſkill the wanton boy joy, 
Breathes through his tube; he ſees, with eager 


The trembling bubble, in its riſing ſmall; 


And by degrees expands the glittering ball. 
But when, to full perfection blown, it flies 
High in the air, and ſhines in various dyes, 
The little monarch, with a falling tear, 

Sees his world burſt at once, and diſappear. 
*Tis not in ſorrow to reverſe our doom, | 
No groans unlock th' inexorable tomb 

Why then this fond indulgence of our woe! 
What fruit can riſe, or what advantage flow ! 


Ves, this advantage ; from our deep diſtreſs 


We learn how much in George the gods can bleſs. 
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Had a leſs glorious princeſs left the throne, 
But half the hero had at firſt been ſhown : 


An Aanafalling all the king employs, 


To vindicate from guilt our riſing joys : 


Our joys ariſe and innocently ſhine, - 
| Auſpicious monarch ! what a praiſe is thine ! 


Welcome, great ſtranger, to Britannia's throng! 
Nor let thy country think thee all her own. 
Of thy delay how oft did we complain ! 
Qur hopes reach'd out, and met thee on the main, 
With prayer weſmooth the billows for thy flect; 
With ardent wiſhes fill thy ſwelling ſheet ; 
And when thy foot took place on Albion's ſhore, 
We bending bleſs'd the gods, and aſk'd no more, 
What hand but thine ſhould conquer. and com. 

ole 

Join thoſe whom intereſt joins, and chaſe our foes? 


] Repel the daring youth's preſumptuous aim, 


And by his rival's greatneſs give him fame? 


Now in ſome foreign court he may ſit down, 


And quit without a bluſh the Britiſh crown. 
Secure his honour, though he leſe his ſtore, 

And take a lucky moment to be poor. 
Nor think, great Sir, now firſt, at this late hour, 
In Britain's favour, you exert your power; 

To us, far back in time, I joy to trace 


| The numerous tokens of your princely grace. 


Whether you choſe to thunder on the Rhine, 

Inſpire grave councils, or in courts to ſhine ; 

In the more ſcenes your genius was diſplay'd, 

The greater debt was on Britannia laid: 

They all confpir'd this mighty man to raiſe, 

And your new ſubjeQs proudly ſhare the praiſe, 
All ſhare ; but may not we have leave to boaſt 

That we contemplate, and enjoy it-moſt ? 

This ancient nurſe of arts, indulg'd by fate 

On gentle lfis' bank, a calm retreat, 

For many rolling ages juſtly fam'd, | 

Has through the world her loyalty proclaim'd; 

And often pour'd (too well the truth is known!) 

Her blood and treaſure to ſupport the throne ! 

For England's church her lateſt accents ſtrain'd; 

And freedom with her dying hand retain'd, 


No wonder then her various ranks agree 


In all the fervencies of zeal for thee. 

What though thy birth a diſtant kingdom boaſt, 
And ſeas divide thee from the Britiſh coaſt ? - 
The crown's impatient to enc:ofe thy head: 


| Why ſtay thy feet ? the cloth of gold is ſpread. 


Our ſtrict obedience through the world ſhall tell 
That king's a Briton, who can govern well: 


— 


THE INSTALM ENT. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
| KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER., 


« Quxzſitam Meritis.“ 
*  MDCCXXVI., 


Wrru invocttions ſome their breaſts inflame ; 


I need no muſe, a Walpole is my theme. 


Hon. 


Ye mighty dead, ye garter'd ſons of praiſe! 


Our morning lars! our boak in former days! 


And 1 


ur, 


J. 
tell 
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Which hovering o'er, your purple wings diſplay, 
Lur'd by the pomp of this diſtinguiſh'd day, 
Stoop, and attend: by one, the knee be bound ; 
One, throw the thantle's crimſon folds around ; 


By that, the ſword on his proud thigh be plac'd ; 


This, claſp the diamond-girdle round his waiſt ; 
His breaſt, with rays, let juſt Godolphin ſpread, 
Wiſe Burleigh plant the plumage on his head, 
And Edward own, ſince firſt he fix'd the race, 
None preſt fait glory with a ſwifter pace. 

When fate would call fome mighty genius forth 
To wake a drooping age to godlike worth, 

Or aid ſome favourite king's illuſtrious toil, 

It bids his blood with generous ardour boil ; 

His blood, from virtue's celebrated ſource, | 
Pour'd down the ſteep of time, a lengthen'd courſe; 
That men prepar'd may juſt attention pay, 
Warn'd by the dawn to mark the glorious day, 
When all the ſcatter'd merits of his line 

Collected to a point, intenſely ſhine. 

See, Britain, ſee thy Walpole ſhine from far, 
His azure ribbon, and his radiant ſtar; 

A ſtar that, with auſpicious beams, ſhall guide 
Thy veſſel ſafe, through fortune's rougheſt tide. 

If peace ſtill ſmiles, by this ſhall commerce ſteer 
A finiſh'd courſe, in triumph round the ſphere ; 
And, gathering tribute from each diſtant ſhore, 

In Britain's lap the world's abundance pour. 

If war's ordain'd, this ſtar ſhall dart its beams 

Through that black cloud which riſing from the 
Thames, | 

With thunder, form'd of Brunſwick's wrath, is ſent 

To claim the ſeas, and awe the continent. 

This ſhall direct it, where the bolt to throw, 

A ſtar for us, a comet to the foe. 

At this the muſe ſhall kindle, and aſpire: 

My breaft, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The ſtreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
Refreſh the dry domains of poeſy. 

My fortune ſhows, when arts are Walpole's care, 
What ſlender worth forbids us to deſpair : 
Be this thy partial ſmile from cenſure free; 
"Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 

Since Brunſwick's ſmile has authoris'd my muſe, 
Chaſte be her conduct, and ſublime her views. 
Falſe praiſes are the whoredoms of the pen, 
Which proſtitute fair fame to worthleſs men : 


. This profanation of celeſtial fire 


Makes fools defpiſe, what wiſe men ſhould admire, 

Let thoſe I praiſe to diſtant times be known, 

Not by their author's merit, but their own, 

If-others think the taſk is bard, to weed 

From verſe rank flattery's vivacions ſeed, 

And rooted deep; one means muſt ſet them free 

Patron! and patriot! let them ſing of thee. 
While vulgar trees ignobler honours wear, 

Nor thoſe retain, when winter chills the year; 

The generous Orange, favourite of the ſun, (run; 

With vigorous charms can through the ſeaſons 

Defies the ſtorm with her tenacious green; 

And flowers and fruits in rival pomp are ſcen : 

Where bloſſoms fall, till fairer bloſſoms ſpring ; 

And midſt their ſweets the feather'd poets ſing. 
On Walpole, thus, may pleas'd Britannia. view 

At once her ornament and profit too; 


* 
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The fruit of ſervice, and the bloom of fame, 


| Matur'd, and gilded by the royal beam. 


He, when the nipping blaſts of envy riſe, 
Its guilt can pity; and its rage deſpiſe; 
Lets fall no honours, but ſecurely great 
Unfaded holds the colour of his fate: | 
No winter knows, though riffling factions preſs; 
By wiſdom'deeply rooted in ſucceſs; ?: $1.9 
One glory ſhed, a brighter is diſplay'd *; 
And the charm'd muſes ſhelter in his ſhade. 
O how ! long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name 
Thy name in view, no rights of verſe I plead, 
Bur what chaſte truth indites, old time ſhall read, 
« Behold! a man of ancient faith and blood, 
« Which, ſoon, beat high for arts, and public 
0 good . | 554 


© The genuine growth of ſervices 

No ſudden exhalation drawn on high, 

« And fondly gilt by partial majeſty: HM 

* One bearing greateſt toils with greateſt eaſe, 

* One born to ſerve ns, and yet born to pleaſe 2 

„ Whom, while our rights in equal fcales he lays, 

«© The prince may truſt, and yet the people praiſe, 

His genius ardent, yet his judgment clear, 

« His tongue is flowing, and his heart fincere, 

His council guides, his temper cheers our ifle, 

© And, ſmiling, gives three .kingdoms cauſe te 
| «© ſmile.” RTE ME. 

Joy then to Britain, bleſt with ſuch a ſon, 

To Walpole joy, by whom the prize is won g 

Whonobly-conſcious meets the {miles of fate. 

True greatneſs lies in daring te be great. 

Let daftard ſouls, or affectation, run 

To ſhades, nor wear bright honours fairly won; 

Such men prefer, milled by falſe applauſe, 

The pride of modeſty ro virtue's cauſ. 

Honours, which make the face of virtue fair, 

»Tis rent to nrerit, and *tis wiſe to wer; 

'Tis holding up the prize to public view, 

Confirms grown virtue, and inflames the new: 

Hightens the luſtre of our age and clime, 

And ſheds rich ſeeds of worth for future time. 

Proud chiefs alone, in fields of laughter fam' d, 
Of old, this azure bloom of glory claim'd, 


„ Whoſe glory great, but natural vt 11 
4 years; 


As when ſtern Ajax pour'd a purple flood, 


The violet roſe, fair daughter of his blood. 
Now rival wiſdom dares the wreath divide, 
And both Minervas riſe in equal pride; 


Proclaiming loud, a monarch fills the throne, 


Who ſhines illuſtrious not in wars alone. 
Let fame lock lovely in Britannia's eyes; 
They coldly court deſert, who fame deſpiſe. 
For what's ambition, but fair virtue's ſail? 
And what applauſe, but her propitious gale ? 
When ſwell'd with that, fhe fleets before the 
wind | 
To glorious aims, as to the port defign'd : 
When chain'd, without it, to the labouring oar, 
She toils! ſhe pants! nor gains the flying ſhore, 


From her ſublime purſuits, or turn'd aſide 


By blaſts of envy, or by fortune's tide: 


* Knight of the Bath, and then of the Garten, © 
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For one that has ſucceeded ten are loſt, 
Of equal talents, ere they make the coaſt. 
Then let renown to worth divine incite, _ 
With all her beams, but throw thoſe beams 
aright. | that. 
Then merit droops, and genius, downward tends, 
When godlike glory, like our land, deſcends. 
Cuſtom the garter long confin'd to few, 
And gave to birth, exalted virtue's due: 5 
Walpole bas thrown the proud encloſure down; 
And high deſert embraces fair renown. | 
Though rival d, let the peerage ſmiling ſee 
(Smiling, in juſtice to their own degree), 
This proud reward by majeſty beſtow'd -_ __ 
On worth like that whenee firſt the peerage 
a. flow'd. . 4 . | - R | 7. 
From frowns of fate Britannia's bliſs to guard, 
Let ſubjects merit, and let kings reward. 
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| Gods are moſt gods by giving to exeetl, 
And kings moſt like them, by rewarding well. 
Though ſtrong the twanging nerve, and drawn 
OO EE ET NOTE 
Short is the winged arrow's upward flight; 
But if an eagle it transfix on high, . _. 
Lodg'd in the wound, it ſoars into the ſky. 

Thus while I ſing thee with unequal lays, . 
And wound perhaps that worth I, mean to praiſe; 
Yet I tranſcend myſelf, | riſe in fame, 

Not lifted by my genius, but my theme. , 
No more: for in this dread ſuſpenſe of fate, 


| Now kingdoms fluctuate, and in dark debate 


Weigh Pure and war, now Europe's eyes are 
On mighty Brunſwick, for the great event, 
Brunſwick of kings the terror or defence! , 
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Who dares detain thee at a world's expence ? 


To the Right Honourable 
GEORGE LORD LANSDOWNE. 2713. 
« —Parnaſſia laurus 0 
« Parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjecit umbra.” 
| | ViRs. 
Warn Rome, my lord, in her full glory ſhone, 
And great Auguſtus rul'd the globe alone, 
While ſuppliant kings in all their pomp and ſtate, 
Swarm'd in his courts, and throng'd his palace 
| gate; 1. 
Horace did oft* the mighty man detain, _ 
And ſooth'd his breaſt with no ignoble ſtrain ; 
Now ſoar'd aloft, now ſtruck an humbler ſtring ; 
And taught the Roman genius how to ſing. | 
Pardon, if I his freedom dare purſue, | 
Who know no want of Cæſar, finding you; 
The muſe's friend is pleas'd the muſe ſhould preſs 
Through circling crowds, and labour for acceſs, 
That partial to his darling he may prove, 
And ſhining throngs for her approach remove, 
Jo all the world induſtrious to proclaim _ 
His love of arts, and boaſt the glorious flame. 
Long has the weſtern werld reclin'd her head, 
Pour'd forth her ſorrow, and bewail'd her dead; 
Fell diſcord through her borders fiercely rang'd, 
And ſhook her nations, and her monarchs chang'd ; 
By land and ſea its utmoſt rage employ d; 
Nor heaven repair'd ſo faſt as men deſtroy'd. 
In vain kind ſummers plenteous fields beſtow'd, 
In vain the vintage liberally flow'd; 


Alarms from loaden boards all pleaſures chas'd, 
And robb'd the rich Burgudian grape of taſte ; 
'The ſmiles of nature could no bleſſing bring, 
The fruitful autumn, or the flowery ſpring ; 
Time was diſtinguiſh'd by the ſword and ſpear, 
Not by the various aſpects of the year; 
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The trumpet's ſound proclaim'd a milder ſky, 
And bloodſhed told us when the ſun was nigh, 

.. But now (ſo ſoon is Britain's bleflings ſeen, . 
When ſuch as you are near her glorious queen!) 
Now peace, though long repul&d, arrives at laſt, 
And bids us fmile on all, our labours paſt ; 

Bids every nation ceaſe her wonted moan, 

And every monarch call his crown his own: 

To valour gentler virtues now fucceed ; 

No longer is the great man born to bleed; 

Renown'd in councils, brave Argyll ſhall tell. 

Wiſdom and prowels in one breaſt may dwell : 

Through milder tracts he ſoars to deathleſs ſame, 

And without trembling we reſound his name. 
No more the riſing harveſt whets the ſword, 

No longer waves uncertain of its lord; Ee 

Who caſt the ſeed, the. golden ſheaf ſhall claim, 

Nor. chance of battle change the maſter's name. 

Each ftream unſtain'd with blood more ſmoothly 


flows; 8 2 F | 
The brighter ſun a ſuller day beſtows ; 
All nature ſeems to wear a cheerful face, 
And thank great Anna for returning peace. 

The patient thus, when on his bed of pain, 
No longer he invokes the gods in vain, 
But riſes to new liſe; in every field 
He finds Elyſium, rivers nectar yield; 
Nothing ſo cheap and vulgar but can-pleaſe, 
And borrow beauties from; his late diſeaſe. 

Nor is it peace alone, but ſuch a peace, 
As more than bids the rage of battle ceaſe, 
Death may determine war, and reſt ſucceed, 
Cauſe nought ſurvives on which our. rage may 

feed; 

In faithful friends we loſe our glorious foes, 
And ſtrifes of love exalt our ſweet repoſe. 
See gracefvl Bolingbroke your friend advance, 
Nor miſs his Lanſdowne in the court of France; 
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To ſcourge a thoughtleſs and ungrateful land: 
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du well receiv'd, ſo welcome, ſo at home, 
(Bleſs'd change of fate) in Bourbon's ſtately dome; 
The monarch pleas'd, deſcending from his throne, 
Will not that Anna call him all her own; 
He claims a part, and looking round to find 
Something might ſpeak the fulneſs of his mind, 
A diamond ſhines, which oft had touch'd him near, 
Renew'd his grief, and robb'd him of a tear; 
Now firſt with joy beheld, well plac'd on one, 
Who makes him leſs regret his darling ſon; 
So dear is Anna's miniſter, ſo great | 
Your glorious friend in his own private ſtate. 
To make our nations longer two, in vain 
Does nature interpoſe the raging main : 
The Gallic ſhore to diſtant Britain grows, 
For Lewis Thames, the Seine for Anna flows : 
From conflicts paſs d each other's worth we find, 
And thence in ſtricter friendſhip now are join'd; 
Each wound receiv'd, now pleads the cauſe of love, 
And former injuries endearments prove. 
What Briton but muſt prize th' illuſtrious ſword, 
That cauſe of fear to Churchill could afford ? 
Who ſworn to Bourbon's ſceptre, but muſt frame 
Vaſt thoughts of him, that could brave Tallard 
tame! | 
Thus generous hatred in affection ends, [friends. 
And war, which rais'd the foes, completes the 
A thouſand happy conſequences flow 
(The dazzling proſpect makes my boſom glow) ; | 
Commerce ſhall lift her ſwelling fails, and roll 
Her wealthy fleets ſecure from pole to pole; 
The Britiſh merchant, who with care and pain 
For many moons ſees only ſkies and main ; 
When now in view of his lov'd native ſhore, 
The perils of the dreadful ocean o'er, 
Cauſe to regret his wealth no more ſhall find, 
Nor curſe the mercy of the ſea and wind; 
By hardeſt fate condemn'd to ſerve a foe, 
And give him ſtrength to ſtrike a deeper blow. 
Sweet Philomela providently flies | 
To diſtant woods and ſtreams, for ſuch ſupplies, 
To feed her young, and make them try the wing, 
And with their tender notes attempt to ſing : 
Meanwhile, the fowler ſpreads his ſecret ſnare, 
And renders vain the tuneful mother's care. 
Britannia's bold adventurer of late, 
The foaming ocean plow'd with equal fate. 
Goodneſs is greatneſs in its utmoſt height, 
And power a curſe, if not a friend to right: 
To conquer is to make diſſent ion ceaſe, 
That man may ſerve the King of kings in peace. 
Religion now ſhall all her rays diſpenſe, 
And ſhine abroad in perfect excellence; 
Elſe we may dread ſome greater curſe at hand, 


Now war is weary, and retir'd to reſt; 

The meagre famine, and the ſpotted peſt, . 
Deputed in her ſtead, may blaſt the day, 

And ſweep the relics of the ſword away. 

When peaceful Numa fill'd the Roman throne, 
Jove in the fulneſs of his glory ſhone ; © 
Wiſe'Solomon, a ſtranger to the ſword, 

Was born to raiſe a temple to the Lord. 
Anne too ſhalt build, and every ſacred pile 


— 


bpeak peace eternal to Britannia's ile. 
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Thoſe mighty ſouls, whom military care 
Diverted from their only great affair, 
Shall bend their full united force, to bleſs _ 
Th' Almighty Author of their late ſucceſs. _ 
And what is all the world ſubducd to this? 
The grave ſets bounds to ſublunary bliſs; _ PR 
But there are conqueſts to great Anna known,  , 
Above the ſplendour of an earthly.throne; _ 
Conqueſts! whoſe triumph is too great, wi 4 
The ſcanty bounds of matter to j 
Too glorious to ſhine forth, till it run 
Beyond this darkneſs of the · ſtars and ſun, 2 
And ſhall whole ages paſt be ſtill, ſtill but begun. 
Heroic ſhades ! whom war has ſwept away, 
Look down, and ſmile on this auſpicious day : + 
Now boaſt your deaths; to thoſe your glory tell, 
Who or at Agincourt or Creſſy fell; | 


| Then deep into eternity retire, 


Of greater things than peace or war inquire ; 
Fully content, and unconcern'd, to know 
What farther paſſes in the world below. 

The braveſt of mankind ſhall now have leave 
To die but once, nor piece-meal ſeck the grave : 
On gain or pleaſure bent, we ſhall not meet 
Sad melancholy numbers in each ſtreet 
(Owners of bones diſpers'd on Flandria's plain, 
Or waſting in the bottom of the main) ; 

To turn us back from joy, in tender fear, 
Leſt it an inſult of their woes appear, 
And make us grudge ourſelves that wealth, their 
blood 
Perhaps preſerv'd, who ſtarve, or beg for fund. 
Devotion ſhall run ures and diſengage | 
From that ſtrange fate of mixing peace with rage. 
On heaven without a ſin we now may call, | 
And guiltleſs to our Maker proftrate fall ; 
Be Chriſtians while we pray, nor in one breath 
Aſk mercy for ourſelves, for others death. 

But O ! l view with tranſport arts reſtor'd, - 
Which double uſe to Britain ſhall afford; | 
Secure her glory purchas'd in the ficld, : 
And yet for future peace ſweet motives yield: 
While we contemplate on the painted wall, 
The preſſing Briton, and the flying Gaul, 
In ſuch bright images, ſuch living grace, 
As lea ve the great Raphael but the ſecond place; 
Our cheeks ſhall glow, our heaying boſoms riſe, 
And martial ardors ſparkle in cur eyes ; 
Much we ſhall triumph in our battles paſt, _ 
And yet conſent thoſe battles prove our laſt ; 
Leſt, while in arms for brighter fame we ſtrive, _ 
We loſe the means to keep that fame alive. 

In filent groves the birds delight to ſing, 
Or near the margin of a ſecret ſpring: _ 
Now all is calm, ſweet muſic ſhall improve, 
Nor kindle rage, but be the nurſe of love. 

But what's the warbling voice, the trembling 

{tring, = 

Or breathing 3 when the muſes ſing? 
The muſe, my Lord, your care above the reſt, 
With riſing joy dilates my partial breaſt ; 

The thunder of the battle ceas'd to roar, 

Ere Greece her godlike poets taught to ſoar; © 
Rome's dreadful foe, great Hannibal, was dead, 
And all her warlike ncighbours round her bled ; 
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For Janus ſhut, her 73 Pæan, rung, 

Before an Ovid or a Virgil ſung. TI 
A thouſand various forms the muſe may wear 

(A thouſand various forms become the fair); 

But ſhines in none with more majeſtic mien, 


Than when in tate ſhe draws the e ſeene; 


Calls forth her monarchs, bids her heroes rage, 
And mourning beauty melt the crowded ſtage ; 
Charms back paſt ages, gives to Britain's uſe 
The nobleft virtues time did &er produce; 
Leaves fam'd hiſtorians' boaſted art behind; 
They keep the ſoul alone, and that's confin'd, 
Sought but with paitis, and but by proxy fpeaks : 
The hero's preſence deep impreſſion makes; 
The ſcenes his ſoul and body reunite, 

Furniſh a voice, produce him to the fight ; 


Make our contemporary him that ſtood 


High in renown, perhaps before the flood ; 
Make Neftor to this age advice afford, 
And Hector for our ſervice draw his ſword. 
More glory to an author what can bring, 
Whence nobler ſervice to his country ſpring, 
Than from thoſe labours, which, in man's deſpight, 
Poſſeſs him with a paſſion for the right ? 
With honeſt magic make the knave inclin'd 
'To pay devotion to the virtuous mind; 
Through all her toils and dangers bid him rove, 
And with her wants and anguiſh fall in love ? 
Who hears the godlike Montezuma groan, 
And does not wiſh the glorious pain his own ? 
Lend but your underſtanding, and their ſkill 
Can domineer at pleaſure o'er your will: 
Nor is the ſhort-liv'd conqueſt quickly paſt ; 
Shame, if not choice, will hold the convert faſt. 
How often have I ſeen the generous bowl 
With pleaſing force unlock a ſecret foul, 
And ſteal] a truth, which every ſober hour 
(The proſe of life) had kept within her power ? 
The grape victorious often has prevail'd, | 
When gold and beauty, racks and tortures, fail'd : 
Yet when the ſpirit's tumult was allay'd, 
She mourn'd, perhaps, the ſentiment betray'd; . 
But mourn'd too late, nor Jonger could deny, 
And on her own conſeſſion charge the lie. 

Thus they, whom neither! the prevailing love 
Of goodneſs here, or mercy from above, 
Or fear of future pains, or human laws 
Could render advocates in virtue's cauſe, 


Caught by the ſcene, have unawares reſign'd 


Their wonted diſpoſition of the mind : 

By flow degrees prevails the pleaſing tale, 

As circling glaſſes on our ſenſes ſteal; 

Till throughly by the muſes' banquet warm'd, 

The paſſions toſſing, all the ſoul alarm'd, | 
They turn mere zealots fluſh'd with glorious 


rage, 
Riſe in cheir ſeats, and ſcarce forbear the ſtage, 
Aſſiſtance to wrong'd innocence to bring, 
Or turn the paignard on ſome tyrant king. 
How can they cool to villains ? how ſubſide 
To dregs of vice, from ſuch a godlike pride ? 
To ſpoiling orphans how to-day return, 


Who wept laſt night to ſee Monimia mourn? _ 


In this gay ſchool of virtue, whom ſo fit 


To govern, and control the world of wit, 
4 2 | 
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As Talbot, Lanſdowne's friend, has Britain known? 
Him poliſh'd Italy has call'd her own; 

He in the lap of elegance was bred, 

And trac'd the muſes to their fountain head: 
But much we hope, he will enjoy at home 
What's nearer ancient than the modern Rome, 
Nor fear I mention of the court of France, 
When I the Britiſh genius would advance ; 
There too has Shrewſbury improv'd his taſte ; 
Yet ſtill we dare invite kim to our feaſt : 
For Corneille's ſake I ſhall my thoughts ſuppreſs 


of Oroortoko, and preſume him lefs : 


What though we wrong him? Ifabella's woe 
Waters thoſe bays that ſhall for ever grow. 
Our foes confeſs; nor we the uw refuſe, 
The drama glories in the Britiſh muſe. - 
The French are delicate, and nicely lead 
Of cloſe intrigue the /abyrinthian thread; 
Our genius more affects the grand, than fine, 
Our ſtrength can make the great plain action 
ſhine : a MED | 
They riſe a great curioſity indeed, 
From his dark maze to ſee the hero freed ; 
We rouſe th' affections, and that hero ſhow 
Gaſping beneath ſome formidable blow : 
They ſigh; we weep; the Gallic doubt and care 
We heighten into terror and deſpair ; 
Strike home, the ſtrongeſt paſſions boldly touch, 
Nor fear our audience ſhould be pleas'd too much, 
What's great in nature we can greatly draw, | 
Nor thank for beauties the dramatic law. 
The fate of Cæſar is a tale too plain 
The fickle Gallic taſte to entertain; 
Their art would have perple& d, and interwove 
The golden arras with gay flowers of love : 
We know heaven made him a far greater man 
Than any Cæſar, in a human plan, X 
And fuch we draw him, nor are too refin'd, 
To ſtand affected with what heaven deſign'd. 
To claim attention, and the heart invade, 
Shakſpeare but *vrote the play th' Almighty made, 
Our neighbour's ſtage art roo bare-fac'd betrays, 
'Tis great Corneille at every fcene we praiſe ; 
On nature's ſurer aid Britannia calls, 
None think of Shakſpeare till the curtaio falls; 
Then with a ſigh returns our audience home, 
From Venice, Egypt, Perſia, Greece, or Rome. 
France yields not to the glory of our lines, 
But manly: conduct of our ſtrong deſigns; 
That oft they think more juſtly we muſt own, 
Nor ancient Greece a truer fenſe has ſhown : 
Greece though but juſtly, they think juſtly too ; 
We ſometimes err by ſtriving more to do. 
So well are Racine's meaneſt perſons taught, 
But change a ſentiment you make a fault; 

Nor dare we charge them with a want of flame: 
When we boaſt more, we own ourſelves to blame. 
And yet in Shakſpeare ſomething till 1 find, 

That makes me lefs eſteem all humankind; 

He made one nature, and another found, 
Both in his page with maſter-ſtrokes abound; , 
His witches, fairies, and inchanted iſle, 

Bid us no longer at our nurſes ſmile ; 

Of loſt kiſterians we almoſt complain, 

Nor think it, the creation of his brain, 


A Eo to me. 


% 


Who bes, wheh his Othello's in a trance 3 
With his great Talbot * too he conquer'd France, 
Long may we hope great Talbot's blood will 


; „„ Fog i 3 
In great. deſcendants, Shakſpeare was but one; 
And him, my lord, permit me not to name, 
But in kind ſilence ſpare his rival's ſiame:— 
Yet I in vain that author would ſuppreſs, 
What can't be greater, cannot be made leſs: 
Each reader will defeat my fruitleſs aim, 
And to himſelf great Agamemnon nam. 
Should 2 peare riſe unbleſs'd with Talbot's 
mile, | 3 
Ev'n Shakſpeare's ſelf would curſe this barren iſle; 
But if that reigning ſtar propitious ſhine, 
And kindly mix his gentle rays with thine ; 
Ev'n I, by far the meaneſt of your age, 
Shall not repent my paſſion for the ſtage. 
Thus did the Will-almighty diſallow, _ 
No human force could pluck the galden bough, 
Which left the tree with eaſe at Jove's com- 
mand, | 
And ſpar'd the labour of the weakeſt hand. 
Auſpicious fate! that gives me leave to write 
To you, the muſes glory and delight; 
Who know to read, nor falſe encomiums raiſe, 
And mortify an author with your praiſe : * 
Praiſe wounds a noble mind, when tis not due, 
But cenſure's ſelf will. pleaſe, my Jord, from you ; 
Faults are our pride and gain, when you deſcend 
To point them out, and teach us how to mend. 
What though the great man ſet his coffers wide, 
That cannot gratiſy the poet's pride; | 
Whoſe inſpiration, if "tis truly good, 
ls beſt rewarded, when beſt underſtood. 
The muſes write for glory not for gold, 
"Tis far beneath their nature to be ſold; 
The greateſt gain is ſcorn'd, but as it ſeryes 
To ſpeak a ſenſe of what the muſe deſerves; 
The muſe, which from her Lanſdowne fears no 


wrong, 5 

Peſt judge, as well as ſubject of her ſong. 
Should this great theme allure me farther ſtill, 
And I preſume to uſe your patience ill, 
The world would plead my cauſe, and none but you 
Will take diſgnſt at what | now purſue : 
Since what is mean my muſe can't raiſe, 1'l} chooſe 
A theme that's able to exalt my muſe. | name, 

For who, not void of thought, can Granville 
Without a ſpark of his immortal flame? 
Whether we. ſeek the patriot, or the friend, 
Let Bolingbroke, let Anna recommend; 
Whether we chocſe to love or to admire, 
You melt the tender. and th' ambitious fire. 
Such native graces without thought abound, 
And ſuch familiar glories ſpread around, 
As more incline the ſtander-by to raiſe 
His value for himſelf, than you to praiſe. 
Thus you beftiend the moi? heroic way, 
Bleſs all, on none an obligation lay; 
do turn'd by nature's hand ſor all that's well, f 
"Tis ſcarce a virtue when you moſt excel. 
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* An anceſtor of the Duke of Shrewſbury. z bo con- | 


v1 ; 

Though ſweet your preſence, graceful is you 
% EE ns Ir 30 9 4 
Vou to be happy want not to be ſoon s, e phe 
Though priz'd in public you can ſmile alone, 
Nor court an approbation but your owns, . .- 


In throngs, not conſcious of thoſe eyes that gaze : 


* ;» 
* 

* 
* 


in wonder fix d, ough reſolute to pleaſe -; 
| You, w__ all blind, would ſtill deſerve ap- 

„Plaue ;, KN eee mee 
The Bro wo glory's witneſs, not its cauſe ; 


That Jies beyond the limits of the day, 
Angels behold it, and their God obe xy, 
You take delight in others excellence; 
A gift which mature rarely does diſpenſe z : 
Of all that breathe tis you, perhaps, along _ 
Would be well pleas'd. to ſee Yourſelf outdone. 
You wiſh not thoſe, who ſhow your name reſpecti 
o little worth, as might excuſ; wales; 5, ; 
Nor ate in pain leſt merit you ſhould know ; _ 
Nor ſhun the well-deſerver as a foe;  _ 
A troubleſome acquaintance, that will claim 
To be well us'd, or dye your cheek with ſname. 
You 9 your country's good; that told ſo 
we n : . = } . es 
Your, powers are known, th' event I need not tell. 
When Neſtor ſpoke, none aſk'd if he prevail d; 
That god of ſweet perſuaſion never fail d. 
And ſuch great fame had Hector's valour wrought 
Who meant he conquer'd, only ſaid he fought. - 
When you, my lord, to ſylvan ſcenes retreat, 
No crowds around for pleaſure, or for ſtate, 
You are not caſt upon a ſtranger land, 


And wander penſive o'er the barren ſtrand 
| Now are you by receiv'd example taught, 


In toys to ſhun the diſcipline of thought; 

But unconfin'd by bounds of time and place, 
ou chooſe companions from all kuman race; 

Converſe with thoſe the deluge ſwept away, 

Or thoſe whoſe midgight is Britannia's day. 

Books not ſo much in form, as give conſent 
Ts thoſe ideas your own thoughts preſent ; 
Your only gain ſrom turning volumes o'er, 

Is finding cauſe to like yourſelf the more: 

in Grecian ſages you are only taugt 

With more felpeck to value your own thought: 

Grekt Tully grew immortal, while he drew 
hoſe precepts we behold alive in you 
our life is ſo adjuſted to their ſchools, _ 

It makes that hiſtory they meant. for rules. 

What joy, what pleaſing tranſport, muſt ariſe 

Within your breaſt, and lift you to the ſkies, _ 

When in each learned page that you unfold, _ 

You find ſome part of your own conduct told ! 

So pleas'd, and ſo ſurpris'd, ZEneas ſtood, 
And ſuch triumphant raptures fir'd his blood, 
When ſar from Trojan ſhores the hero ſpy'd  - 
His ſfory ſhining farth in all its pride; 

Admir'd himſelf, and ſaw his actions ſtand , 
The praiſe and wonder of a foreign land. 

He knows not half his being, who's confin'd 
in conyerſe, and reflection on re, rr 
Your ſoul, which under ſtands her charter well 
Diſdains impriſon'd by thoſe ſkies to dwell; 
Ranges eternity without the leave | 


queted France, drazon by Sbalſpeare. 
Vor, X. | 


| Of death, not waits the paſſage of the graves 
; Ye ; J ; 
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When paint eternal, and eternal bliſs, [miſs 
When theſe high cares your weary thoughts diſ- 
In heavenly numbers you your ſoul unbend, 
And for your caſe to deathleſs fame deſcend. 
Ye kings: would ye true greatneſs underſtand, 
Read Seneca grown rich in Granville's hand“). 
Behold the glories of your life complete ! : 
Still at a flow, and permanently great; 
New moments ſhed new pleaſures as they fly, 
And yet your greateſt is, that you muſt die. 
Thus Anna ſaw, and rais'd you to the ſeat 
Of honour, and conſeſs'd her ſervant great; 
Confeſs'd not made him ſuch ; for faithful fame 
Her trumpet ſwell'd long ſince with Granville's 
3 | | 
Though you in modeſty the title wear, 
Your name ſhall be the title of your heir; 
Farther than ermine make his glory known, 
And caſt in ſhades the favour of a throne. 
From thrones the beam of high diſtinction ſprings; 
The ſoul's diſtinction from the King of kings, 
Lo! one great day calls forth ten mighty peers! 
Produce ten Granville's in five thouſand years; 
Anna, be thou content to fix the fate 
Of various kingdoms, and controul the great; 
But O! to bid thy Granville brighter ſhine ! 
To him that great prerogative reſign, 
Who the ſun's height can raiſe at pleaſure higher, 
His lamp illumine, ſet his flames on fire. 
Vet ſtill one bliſs, one glory, I ſorbear, 
A darling friend whom near your heart yon wear; 


That lovely youth, my lord, whom you muſt, 


blame, 
That I grow thus familiar with your name. 
He's friendly, open, in his conduct nice, 
Nor ſerve tneſe virtues to atone for vice: 
Vice he has none, or ſuch as none wiſh leſs, 
But friends indeed, good-nature in exceſs, 
You cannot boaſt the merit of a chcice, 
In making him your own, twas nature's voice, 
Which call'd too loud by man to be withſtoud, 
Pleading a type far nearer than of blood; 
Similitude of manners, ſuch a mind, 
As makes you leſs the wonder of mankind, 
Such caſe: his common converſe recommends, 
As he nc'er felt a paſſion but his friend's, 
Yet f6z'd his principles, beyond the force 
Of all beneath the ſun, to bend his courſe f. 
Thus the tall ceder, beautiful and fair, 
Flatters the mctions of the wanton air; 
Salutes each paſling breeze with head inclin'd ; 
The pliant branches dance in every wind; 
But fix'd the ſtem her upright ſtate maintains, 
And all the fury of the north diſdains. 
How are you bleſt in ſuch a matchleſs friend! 
Alas! with me the joys of friendfhip end ; 
O Harriſon! I muſt, I will complain; 
Tears ſooth the ſoul's diſtreſs, though ſhed in vain; 
Didft thou return, and bleſs thy native ſhore 


With welcome peace, and is my friend no more? 


Thy taſk was early done, and I muſt own 
Death kind to thee, but ah! to thee alone. 


dee bis Lordſvip's Tragedy, intituled © HHerii: 
s Love. 


+ His Lordſoip's nepbeæe, ⁊cho tool orders. 
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My hard he graſps, and enters in my ſou 
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But ' tis in me a vanity to mourn, | 

The ſorrows of the great thy tomb adorn ; 

Stafford and Bolingbroke the loſs perceive, 

They grieve, and make thee envy d in the grave. 

With aching heart, and a foreboding mind, 

I night to day in painful journey join'd, 

When firſt inform d of his approachiug fate; 

But reach'd the partner of my ſoul too late: 

' I'was paſt, his check was cold, that tuneful 

tongue, i 5 

Which Iſis charm'd with his melodious ſong, 

Now languiſh'd, wanted ſtrength to ſpeak his pain, 

Scarce rais'd a feeble groan, and ſunk again: 

Each art of life, in. which he bore a part, 

Shot like an arrow throngh my bleeding heart. 

To what ſerv'd all his proniis'd wealth and power, 

But more to load that moſt unhappy hour ? 

Yet ſtill prevail'd the greatneſs of his mind; 

That, not in health, or life itſelf confin'd, 

Felt through his mortal papgs Britannia's peace, 

Mounted to joy, and ſmil'd in death's embrace. 

His ſpirit now juſt ready to reſign, 

No longer now his own, no longer mine, 

He gralps my hand, his ſwimming 2 roll, 
5 

then with a grean—ſupport me, O ! beware 

Of holding worth, however great, too dear *! 

Pa don, my lord, the privilege of grief, 

That in untimely freedom ſecks relief; 

To better fate your love I recommend, 

O may you never loſe ſo dear a friend ! 

May nothing interrupt your happy hours; 

Enjoy the bleſſings peace on Europe ſhowers: 


Nor yet diſdain thoſe bleſſings to adorn; 


To make the muſe immortal you was born. 
Sing; and in lateſt time, when ſtory's dark, 
This period your ſurviving fame ſhall mark; 
Save from the gulf of years this glorious age, 
And thus iliuth ate their hiſtorian's page. 

The crown of Spain in doubiful balance hung, 
And Anne Britain ſway'd, when Granville ſung: 
I at noted year Europa ſheath'd her ſword, 
When this great man was firſt ſaluted lord. 


TWO EPISTLES TO MR. POPE; | 
CONCERNING THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE. 1736 


EPISTLE I. 


Wuir.sT yon at Twickenham plan the future 
wood, 

Or turn the volumes of the wiſe and good, 

Our ſenate meets; at parties, parties bawl, 

And pamphlets ſtun the ſtreets, and load the ſtall; 
8o ruſhing tides bring things obſcene to light, 
Foul wrecks emerge, and dead dogs ſwim in ſight; 
The civil torrent foams, the tumult reigns, 

And Codrus' proſe works up, and Lico's ſtrains. 

| Lo: what from cellars riſe, what ruſh from bigh, 
Where ſpeculation rooſted near the ſky ; 

Letters, eſſays, ſock, buſkin, ſatire, ſong, 

And all the garret thunders on the throng ! 


— 


* The author Bere bewails that moſt ingenious gentle- 


man, Mr. William Harriſon, Fellow of News College; 


1 Oxan, 


g. 
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EPISTLES, 1 e Ter 


0 Pope! 11 burſt; nor r can, nor will refrain ; ; 
rl write; let others i in their turn complain : 
Truce, truce, ye Vandals ! my tormented ear 
Leſs dreads a pillory than a pamphleteer; 


I've beard myſelf to death; and, plagu'd each hour, 


Shan't I return the vengeance in my power? 
For who can write the true abſurd like me? 
Thy pardon, Codrus! who I mean but thee ? 

Pope ! if like mine or Codrus' were thy ſtyle, 
The blood of vipers had not ſtain'd thy file ; 
Merit leſs ſolid, leſs deſpite had brei; 
They had not lit, and then they had not hd. 
Fame is a public miſtreſs none enjoys, 

But more or leſs his rival's peace deſtroys; 

With fame, in juſt proportion, envy grows; 

The man that makes a character, makes foes : 
Slight, peeviſh inſects round a genius riſe, 

As a bright day awakes the world of flics; 
With hearty malice, but with feeble wing, 5 
(To ſhow they live) they flutter, and they ſting : 
But as by depredations waſps proclaim 

The faireſt fruit, ſo theſe the faireſt fame. 

Shall we not cenſure all the motley train, 
Whether with ale irriguous, or champain ? 
Whether they tread the vale of profe, or climb, 
And whet their appetites on cliffs of rhyme ; 
The college ſloven, or embroider'd ſpark ; 

The purple prelate, or the pariſh clerk ; 

The quiet Quidnunc, or demanding Prig ; ; 

The plaintiff Tory, or defendant Whig ; 4 
Rich, poor, male, female, young, old, gay, or ſad ; 
Whether extrefnely witty, or quite mad; 
Profoundly dull, or ſhallowly polite; 

Men that read well, or men that only write; 
Whether peers, porters, taylors, tune the reeds, 
And meaſuring words to meaſuring ſhapes ſucceeds; 
For bankrupts write, when ruin'd ſhops are ſhut, 
As maggots crawl from out a periſh'd nut. 

His hammer this, and that his trowel quits, 
And wanting ſenſe ſor tradeſmen, ſcrve for wits. 
By thriving men ſubſiſts each other trade; 

Of every broken craft a writer's made: 

Thus his material, paper, takes its birth 

From tatter'd rags of all the ſtuff on — 

Hail, fruitful % , to thee alone belong 
Millions of wits, and brokers in old ſong; 

Thee well a land of liberty we name, 
Where all are free to ſcandal and to ſhame: 


Thy ſons, by print, may ſet their hearts at eaſe, . 1 
whene' er they 


And be mankind's contempt, 
pleaſe ; 

Like trodden filth, N vile and FE e& ſenle 

Is unperceiv'd, but when it gives ei : 

This heavy proſe our injur'd-reaſon tires; 

Their verſe immortal kindles looſe deſires : 

Our age they puzzle, and corrupt our prime, 

Our ſport a nd pl pity, puniſhment and crime. 
What glorious motives urge qur authors on, 

Thus to undo, and thus to be undone! 

One loſes his eſtate, and down he ſits, 

To ſhow (in vain !) he ſtill retains his wits : 

Another, marries, and his dear proves keen; 

He writes as an Hypnotic for the ſpleen : 

Some write, confin'd by phyſic ; ſome by debt; 

Some, for 'tis Sunday ; ſome becauſe tis wet; $.- 


po ä 5 
His belly, not his Brains, this impulſe give; 2 


I He rubs his awful front, and rakes his beam, 


| He writes, in inſpiration puts his truſt, 


i 


Through private nique Ho do the public ah 
And love their king and country out of 
Another writes becauſe his father writ, 
And proves himſelf a baſtard by his wit. 
Has Lico learning, humour, thought x 
Neither : why. write. then? He wants _ 
und : 


"I | 


1, 


8 
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He'll grow immortal; for he cannot Es 2 
With no proviſion made: but of his theme; 
Perhaps 2 a title has his fancy ſmit;, © 
Or a quaint motto, which he thinks has wit ; A 


+ £. 
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Though wider Fr thoughts, the gods will make 
them juſt; 

Genius directly from the gods esd, | 

And who by labour would diſtruſt his gr a 

Thus having reaſon'd with conſummate ill, 

In immortality he dips his quill; 8 

And ſince blank paper is deny d the | 

He mingles the whole alphabet by Aan: 1 22 

In varions ſets, which various words compoſe, 

Of which, he Auto mankind the meaning knows. 
80 ſongds f ntanequs from the Sibyl broke, 

Dark to herſelf the wonders which the ſpoke; 

The prieſts found out the meaning, if they could; 


And nations ſtar'd at what none underſtopd. 


Clodio dreſs'd, ane . drank, _vilited, (hs 
f whole 

And great concern of an immortal foul ! 

Oft have 1 ſaid, © Awake! exiſt! and 

« For birth! nor think to loiter is to live! ny | 

As oft I overheard the demon fay, 

Who daily met the loiterer in his way, 

JI meet thee, youth, at Wire s:“ che (with 
replies. 

« Pl 232 thee there,” and falls his ſacrifice; | 

His fortune ſquander'd, leaves his virtue bare 

To every bribe, and blind to every ſnare: _ 

Clodio for bread his indol;nce muſt quit, 

Or turn a ſoldier, or commence a wit, 

Such heroes have we! all, but life, they lake; 2 

How muſt Spain tremble, and the German make; 3 

Such writers have we! all, but ſenſe, they print, 

Ev'n George's praiſe is dated from the mint. 

in arms contemptible, in arts profane, 

Such ſwords, ſuch pens, diſgrace a monarch's reigns 

Reform your lives before you thus aſpire, | 

And: ſteal (for you can fect) celeſtial fire. 
O! the juſt contraſt |- O] the fone oP 

*Twixt their cool writings, and Pindaric life : - £ 

They write with phlegm, but then they lire 

0 with fire; 

They heat the lender, and their 2 the buyer. 
I reverence-misfortune, not deride ; 

[ pity poverty, but 1 at pride: 

Por who fo ſad, but ao forte mitth confeſs | 

At gay Caſtruchio's miſcellaneous dreſa? 

Though there's but one of the dull Works he wrote, 

There” sten editions of his. old lac'd co. 


r 


« Theſe nature's commoners, who want a home, 
Claim the wide world for their majeſtic dome; 
They make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet; _ 
And, benen full on every man » they meet, 

L ij 
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Run ſouſe againſt his chaps; wo ſtands amaz'd 
To find they did not ſee, but only gaz'd. 

How muſt theſe bards be rapt into the ſkies ? 
You need not zead, you feel their ecſtaſies. 

Will they perſiſt ? Tis madneſs; -Lintot, run, 
See them confin'd—* O, that's already done.“ 
Moſt, as by leaſes, by the works they print, 
Have took, ſor life, poſſeſſion of the mint. 

If you miſtake, and pity theſe poor men, 
A ulubris, they cry, and write again. 

Such wits their nuiſance manfully expoſe, 
And then pronounce juſt judges learning's foes; 
O frail concluſion ; the reverſe is true; | 
If foes to learning, they'd be friends to you : 
Treat them, ye judges | with an honeſt ſcorn, 
And weed the cockle from the generous corn: 
There's true good-nature in your diſreſpect ; 

In juſtice to the good, the bad neglect ; 
For immortality, if hardſhips plead, 
It is not theirs who write. but ours who read. 

But, O! what wiſdom can convince a fool, * 
But that tis dullneſs to conceive him dull? 

Tis fad experience takes the cenſor's part, 
Conviction, not from reaſon, but from ſmart. 

A virgin-author, recent from the preſs, | 

The ſheets yet wet, applauds his great ſucceſs ; 


Surveys them, reads them, takes their charms to 
bed 


1. 
Thoſe in his hand, and glory in his head: 

Tis joy too great; a fever of delight! 

His heart bears thick, nor cloſe his eyes all night: 
But, riſing the next morn to claſp his fame, 

He finds that, without ſleeping, he could dream: 
So ſparks, they ſay, take goddeſſes to bed, 

And find next day the devil in their ſtead. 

In vain advertiſements the town o'erſpread; 
They re epitaphs, and ſay the work is dead. 
Who preſs for fame, but ſmall recruits will raiſe; 
*Tis volunteers alone can give the bays. 

A famous author viſits a great man, 

Of his immortal work diſplays the plan, 


And ſays, Sir, I'm your friend; all fears diſmiſs; 


*« Your glory, and my own, ſhall live by this; 


« Your power is fixt, your fame through time 


© convey'd ; 
« And Britain Europe's queen—if I am paid.“ 
A ſtateſman has his anſwer in a trice; 
* Sir, ſuch a genius is beyond all price; 
« What man can pay for this?“ Away he turns: 
His work is folded, and his boſom burns: 
His patron he will patroniſe no more; 


2 But. ruſhes like a tempeſt out of door. 


Loft is the patriot, and extinct his name! 

Out comes the piece, another, and the ſame; - 
For A, his magic pen evokes an O, 

And turns the tide of Europe on the foe : 

He rams his quill with ſcandal and with ſcoff; 
But *tis ſo very foul, it won't go off: 

. Dreadful his thunders, while unprinted, roar ; 

* But when once publiſh'd, they are heard no more. 
Thus diſtant bugbears fright, but nearer draw, 
The block's a block, and turns to miirth your awe. 


* 


Can thoſe oblige, whoſe heads and hearts are 


ſuch? 
No; every party's tainted by their touch. 
3 N 
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| 4 Tnfected perſons fly each public place: 


And none, or enemies alone, embrace : 
To the foul fiend their every paſſion's ſold * 
They love and hate, extempore, for gold: 
What image of their fury can we form ? 
Dullneſs and rage, a puddle in a ſtorm, 
Reſt they in peace ? [f yon are pleas'd to buy, 
To ſwell your fails, like Lapland winds, they fly: 
Write they with rage ? The tempeſt quickly flags; 
And ſtate. Ulyſſes tames them with his bags; 
Let him be what he will, Turk, Pagan, Jew : 
For Chriſtian miniſters of ſtate are few. 

Behind the curtain lurks the fountain head, 
That pours his politics through pipes of lead; 
Which far and near ejaculate, and ſpout. 


| O'er tea and coffee, poiſon to the rout : 


But when they have beſpatter'd all they may, 
The ſtateſman throws his filthy ſquirts away: 
With golden forceps, thefe another takes, 


| And ſtate elixirs of the vipers makes. 


The richeſt ſtateſman wants wherewith to pay 
A ſervile ſycophant, if well they weigh 
How much it coſts the wretch to be ſo baſe; 
Nor can the greateſt powers enough diſgrace, 
Enough cha, ſuch proſtitute applauſe, 


If well they weigh how much it ſtains their cauſe, 


But are our writers ever in the wrong ? 


| Does virtue ne'er ſeduce the venal tongue ? 


Still in the wrong, though champions for the right: 

| Whoe'er their crimes for intereſt only quit, 

Sin on in virtue, and good deeds commit. 
Nought but inconſtancy Britannia meets, 

And broken faith in their abandon'd ſheets; 

From the ſame hand how various is the page ! 

What civil war their brother pamphlets wage ! 

| Tracts battle tracts, ſelf-contradiQtions glare; 

Say, is this lunacy ?—1 wiſh it were. | 

If ſuch our writers, ſtartled at the ſight, 

Felons may bleſs their ſtars they cannot write 
How juſtly Proteus' tranſmigrations fit 

The monſtrous changes of a modern wit! 

Now ſuch a gentle fream of eloquence 

As ſeldom riſes to the verge of ſenſe; 

Now by mad rage transform'd into a flame, 

Which yet fit engines, well apply'd, can tame; 


| Now, on immodeſt trafh, the ſeine ob/cene 


Invites the town to ſup at Drury-lane; 

A dreadful lion, now he roars at power, 

Which ſends him to his brothers at the Tower; 

He's now a /zrpert, and his double tongue 

Salutes, nay licks, the feet of thoſe he ſtung ; 

What knot can bind him, his evaſion ſuch ? 

One knot he well deſerves, which might do much. 

The flood, flame, ſwine, the lion, and the ſnake, 

Thoſe fivefold monſters, modern authors make: 

The ago reigns moſt ; ſnakes, Pliny ſays, ars 
bred, „ Sans | | 

When the &rain's perifh'd in a human head, 

Ye groveling, trodden, whipt, ſtript, turncoat 

8, | 

Made up of venom, volumes, ſtains, and ſtings: 

Thrown from the tree of knowledge, like you, 
curſt | 


To fcribble in the duſt, was Saake the firſt, 


Yes; if well brib'd, for virtue's ſelf they fight ; © 


* 


ake, 
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What if the fgure ſhould in Jad prove true? 
. Ft did in Elke 3 6 not in you? 
Poor Elkenah, all other changes paſt, 


For bread in Smithfield dragons hiſt at laſt, 
Spit ſtreams of fire to make the butchers gape, 
And found his manners ſuited to his ſhape : 
Such is the fate of talents miſapply'd; 
80 liv'd your prototype; and ſo be dy d. 

Th' abandon'd manners of our writing train 
May tempt mankind to think religion vain; 
But in their fate, their babit, and their mien, 
That gods there are is eminently ſcen : 
Heaven ſtands abſolv'd by vengeance on their pen, 
And marks the murderers of fame from men : 
Through meagre jawsthey dra their venal breath, 
As gaſtly as their brothers in Macbeth : 


Their feet through faithleſs leather meet the dirt, 


And oftner chang'd their principles than ſhirt. 
The tranſient veſtments of theſe frugal men, 
Haſtens to paper for our mirth again: 
Too ſoon 0 merry-melancholy fate !) 
They beg in rhyme, and warble N a grate : 
The man lampoon'd forgets it at the ſight; [ſpite; 
The friend through pity gives, the foe through 
And, though full conſcious of his injur'd purſe, 
Lintot relents, nor Curll can wiſh them worſe. 
80 fare the men, who writers dare commence 
Without their patent, probity, and ſenſe. 
From theſe, their politics our quidnuncs ſeek, 
And Saturday's the learning of the week: 
Theſe labouring wits, like paviors, mend our ways, 
With heavy, huge, repeated, flat eſſays; {dull ; 
Ram their coarſe nonſenſe down, though ne'er ſo 
And hem at every thump upon your ſkull : 
Thee ſtaunch-bred writing hounds begin the cry, 
And honeſt folly echoes to the lic. 
O how | laugh, when I a blockhead ſee, 
Thavking a villain for his probity / 
Who ſtretches out a moſt reſpectful ear, 
With ſnares for woodcocks in his holy leer: 
It tickles, through my ſoul to hear the cock's 
Sincere encomium on his friend the fox, 
Sole patron of his liberties and rights” _ _ 
While graceleſs Reynard — he bites. 
As when the trumpet ſounds, th* o erloaded ſtate 
Diſcharges all her poor and profligate ; 
Crimes of all kinds diſhonour d weapons wield, 
And priſons pour their filth into the field; 


Thus nature's refuſg, and the dregs o 
CY the ack militia. of the * 9 
0 EPISTLE n. 


" FROM OXFORD, 


ALL write at London; ſhall the rage abate. a 
Here, where it moſt ſhould ſhine, the * * = 
Where mortal, or immortal, as they p leaſe, \ 

The learn'd may chooſe eternity or eaſe?” 

Has not a + royal patron wiſely ſtrove _ 

To woo the muſe in her Atheniangrove ? 

Added new ftrings to her harmonious ſhell, 

And given 22 er to thoſe N bid ky well? 


fy * 


% Settle, the city pi 
1 King a A Cr, 


14 


— 


* 


| Scorn a leſs paymaſter than all mankind. 


* 


1689 
Let #5: inſtruct with truth's illuſtrious ray, 
Awake the world, and ſcare our owls away, 15 
Meanwhile, O friend indulge me, if 1 give , * 
Some needful precepts how, to wris and Jive; | 
Serious ſhould be an author's final views; . 
Who write for pure amuſement, ne er male. 2 a 
An author! Tis a venerable name "IJ 


| How few deferye it, and what numbers clai 


Unbleſt with ſenſe above their peers refig's, gens 
Who ſhall ſtand up difators to mankindꝰ? 
Nay, who dare : ſhine, if not in virtue's z eauſe, it 30 
The ſole proprietor of juſt applauſe ? mg 
Ye reitleſs men, who pant for letter di praiſ 3 
With whom would you conſult to gain the dend — 
Wich thoſe N authors whoſe fam'd works — | 
read ? N 
"Tis well: go then, copſult che laurell d ade, 
What anſwer will the laurel['d ſhade return ?. 
Hear it, and tremble ' he commands you bum Me 
The nobleſt works his envy'd genius writ, , 
That boaſt of nought, more excellent than W 
If this be true, as tis a truth moſt dre | 
Woe to the page which has not hat to plead ! Te 
Fontaine and Chaycer, dying, wiſh'd unwrote g's 111 
The ſprightlieſt efforts of their wanton tho 
Sidney and Waller, brighteſt ſons of dame, bes 
Condemn the charm of ages to the ea, ; * . 
And in one Point i is all true wiſdom Pew: 
To think that early we muſt think at 1 
Immortal wits, ev'n dead, break nature 8 os, 
Injurious ſtill to virtue 704 cauſe 
And their guilt grow ing, as their bodies rot, 1 
(Revers'd ambition :] pant to be forgot. 5 
Thus ends your courted fame, does ee then, 
The ſacred #birft of Id, betray your pen ee ee 
In proſe tis blameable, in verſe tis worſe, is — 
Provokes the mule, extorts Apollo's . 
His ſacred influence never ſhould be fold; 
Tis arrant fimony to ſing for gold: 
»Lis immortality ſhould fire your mind; 3 5 


Her 
0 


1 1 


If bribes ye ſeek,' know this, ye writin; jibe! ? 


| Who writes for virtue has. the largeſt bri )e ; 4; 


All 's on the party of the virtuous man; 2 
The good 7 ſurely ſerve him, if they can; 7 a 
The bad, when intereſt or ambition guide, 
And ' tis at once their iatergſ and their pride - _ 
But ſhould both fail to take him to their care, 4 
He boaſts a greater friend, and both may . 2 
Letters to man uncommon light diſpenſe; 3. 
And what is virtue, but Tuperior ſenſe ? 


In parts and learning ye who place your hy 
ub 


Your faults are crimes, crimes are do 


| What is a ſcandal of the firſt renown, 


But letter'd"knaves, and atheiſts in a e | 
*1'is harder far to pleaſe than ge, offetice ; l = 

The leaſt miſconduct damns the brighteſt tenſe ; 5 

Each ſhallow pate, that cannot read your. hame, * 


Can read your life, and will be proud to * — 


Flagitious manners make impreſſions deep 
1 thoſe that o'er a page of Milton fleep: 
or in their dulnefs think to ſave your 3 
True, theſe are ſools; but wiſe men ls the ns 
Wits are a deſpicable race of men, 


| if they confitie their 1 to che pen; ; 
| LY 


2 


„ 
When the man ſhocks us, while the writer ſhines, 
Our ſcory in life, our envy in his lines. 
Vet, prend of parts with prudence ſome diſpenſe, 
And play the fool, becauſe they're nien of ſenſe. 
What inſtances bleed recent in each thought, 
Of men to ruin by their genius brought 
Agaioſt their wills what; numbers ruin ſhun, 
Purely through want of wit to be undone ? 
Nature has own, by making it ſo rare, 
That wit 's a jewel which we need not wear. 
Of plain 2 fenſe life's current coin is made; 
| wh that we drive the moſt ſubſtantial trade. 
| Prvidenice protects and guides us, wit betrays; 
3 ſource of ill ten thouſand ways; 
ertain ſnare to miſeries immenſe: 
eragative from common ſenſe; 
Dale er. judgment that wild thing can tame, 
And break to paths of virtue and of fame. 
But grant your judgment equal to the beſt, 
Senſe fille your bead, and genius fires your breaſt ; ; 
Yet ſtill forbear : your wit (conſider well) 
*Tis great to ſhow, but greater to conceal ; 
As it is great to ſeize the golden prize 
Of place or power; but greater to deſpiſe. 
f fill you languiſh for an author's name, 
Think private merit leſs than public fame, . 
And fancy not to write is not to Jive; 
Deſerve, and take, the great prerogative. 
But ponder what it is; how dear t will coft, 
To write one page which you may juſtly boaſt. 

Senſe may be gocd, yet not deſerve the preſs; 
Who write, an awful character profeſs ; ? 
The world as pupil of their wiſdom claim, 

And for their ſtipend an immortal lame: 
Nothing but what is ſolid or refin' d, 

Should dare aſk public audience of mankind. 

- Severely weigh your learning and your wit: 
Keep down your pride by what is nobly writ : 
No writer, ſam'd in your own way, paſs o'er ; 
Much truſt example, but reflection more: By 
More had 7 ancients writ, they more had 
taught; 

| Which ſhower ſome work i is left ſor modern thought. 
| This weigh'd perfection know; and, know | 
Toil, burn for that; but do not aim at more; 
Above, beneath it, the juſt limits fix; 

And zealouſly prefer four lines to ſix. 

Write, and re-write, blot out, and write again, | 
And for its ſroifngſi ne er applaud your pen. 
Leave to the jockeys that Newmarket praiſe, 

Slow runs the Pegaſus that wins the bays. 

Much time for immortalit to pay, 

Ts juſt and wiſez for 4% is thrown away. 

Time only, can mature the labouring brain; 
Time is ths father, and the midwife Pain. 

The ſame good ſenſe that makes a man excel, 
Still makes him doubt he ne'er has written well. 
Downright impoſhbilities they ſeck ; 

What man can be immortal.in a weck ? 

Excuſe no fault; though beautiful, 't will harm; 
One fault ſhocks more than twenty beauties charms 
Our age demands corre neſs; Addiſon - 

And you this commendable hurt have done. 
Now writets find, as once Achilles found, 

The whole is mortal, if a * 5 vaſound. 
3 


4 As 
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He that frrikes out, and trikes not out the bes 
Pours Juſtre in, and dignifies the reſt :' | 
Give e'er ſo little, if what's right be there, 


| We praiſe for what you burn, and what you er 
| The part you burn, ſmells ſweet before the Hrinie, 5 


And is an incenſe ro the part divine. 
Nor frequent write, t 


er 
Mankind are 'Bckle, and hate paying eds Rene 
They granted you writ well, what can they More, 


Unleſs you let them praiſe. for giving o'er? 
Do beld!y what you do; and let your page 


; Suile, if it ſmiles, and if it rages, rage. 


So faintly Lncius cenfures and commends. 

That Lucius bas no foes, except his friends. 
Let /atire leſs engage you than applauſe ; 

It ſhows a generous mind to wink at flaws: 

is genius yours? Be yours a glorious end, 

Be your ting's, country's, truth c religions friend ; : 

The public glory by your own beget ; ; 

Run nations, run poſterity, in debt. 

And ſince the fam'd alone make others 7525 


| Firſt-bave that glory you preſume tp giv 


If ſatire charms, ſtrike faults, bor "pare the 


man; 

'Tis dull to be as witty as you can. 
Satire recoils whenever charg'd too high; 
Round your on fame the fatal ſplinters fly. 

As the bo ft plume gives ſwiftneſs to the dart, 
Good breeding ſends the ſatire to the heart. 

Painters and ſurgeons may the fruciture ſcan; 

Genius and moral: be with you the mar : g 
Defaults in thoſe alone ſhould give offence! 
Who ſtrikes the perſen, pleads his innocence. | 
My narrow-minded ſatire can't extend | 
To Codrus form; P m not ſo much his friend: 
Himſelf ſhopld publiſh that (the world agr ee) 
Before his works, or in the pillory. 
Let him be black, fair, tall, ſhort, thin, or fat, 
Dirty or clean, I find no theme in that. 
Is that call'd buν,L,u ? It has this pretence. 
Tis neither virtue, breeding, wit, or ſenſe. 

Unleſs you boaſt the genius of a Sw ift, 
i Beware of humour, the dull rogue's /aff ff ift. 

Can others write like you ? Your taſk give o'er, 
'Tis printing what was publiſh'd long before, 
If nought peguliar through yout#labours run, 
They're duplicates, and twenty are but one. 
Think frequently, think cloſe, read nature, turn 


Fi 


Mens manners o'er, and half your volumes burn; 


To nurſe with quick reflection be your ſtrife, 
Thoughts born from preſent objects, warm from 


life; 

When moſt unſought, ſuch inſpirations riſe, 
Slighted by fools, and ore os by the wile: 
Expect peculiar fame from theſe alone; 
Theſe make an author, theſe are all your own. 

Life, like their Bibles, coolly men turn o'er ; 
Hence vnexperienc'd children of threeſcore. 
True, all men think of courſe, as all men dream; 
And if they ſlightly think, tis much the ſame. 
Letters admit not of a half renown ; 3 


fy 7741 give * * or they * a crowns. 


9 
i 


& you can de f will} 5 
Men may too off, though not too much, ercel. 
14 few poo works gain fame; more = their 


RIG 


Tuov. 
Gives 


0, 


m 


No work cer gain'd true ſame, or ever can, 


For if 1 fall, by my own pen 1 die; 


But what did honour. to the name of man. 
wWeighty the /ubje#, cogent the di/cour/e, 
Clear be the /yle, the very ſound of force ; 
Eaſy the conduct, ſimple the defign, 
Solling the t and the / divine: 
Let nature art, and judgment wit, exceed ; 
O'er learning reaſon reign ; o'er that, your Creed ; 
Thus virtue i ſecds, at once, and laurei : grow; 
Do thus, and riſe a Pope, or a Deſpreau: 
And when your genius exquiſitely ſhines, 
Live up to the full luſtre of your lines: 
Parts but expoſe thoſe men who virtue quit; 
A fallen angel is a fallen wit; ee 
And they plead Lucifer's deteſted cauſe, 
Who for bare talents challenge our applauſe. 
Would you reſtore juſt honours to the pen ? 
From able writers riſe to worthy men. 
« Who's this withinonſenle, nonſenſe would 
« reſtrain? 
« Who's this (they cry) fo vainly ſchools the vain ? 
6 Who darans our. traſh, with fo much traſh re- 
* end 
« As, three ells cound, huge Cheyne rails at meat? 
Shall I with Bavius then my voice exalt, 
And challenge all mankind to find one fault? 
With huge examen: overwhelm my page, 
And darken reaſon with dogmatic rage ? 
As if, one tedious volume writ in rhyme, 
In proſe a duller could excuſe the crime? 
Sure, next to writing, the moſt idle thing 
Is gravely to harangue on what we ſing. 
At that tribunal ſtands the writing tribe, 
Which nothing can intimidate or bribe, . _ | 
Time is the judge; time has nor friend nor foe; 
Falſe fame muf# wither, and the true 2will grow. 
Arm'd with this truth, all critics I defy ; 


. 


| 


While ſnarlers ſtrive with proud but fruitleſs pain, 
To wound immortals, or to flay the Hain. 

Sore preſt with danger, and in awful dread 
Of twenty pamphlets levell'd at my head, 
Thus have I forg'd a buckler in my brain, 

Of recent form, to ſerve me this campaign ; 
And ſatcly hope to quit the dreadful field 
Delug'd with ink, and ſſeep behind my ſhield; 
Unlels dire Codrus rouſes to the fray 

la all his might, and damns me—for a day. 

As turns a flock of geeſe, and, on the green, 
Poke out their fooliſh necks in awkward fpleen, 
{Ridiculous in rage) to 5%, not bite, 
5s war their quille, 8 2 ſans of dullneſs write. 


1 To TUE 
RIGHT HON, SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


By Mr. Deddington, 
AFTERWARDS LORD enn. 


„ —Quz cenſet Amiculus, ut ſi 


« Cxcus iter monſtrare e Hor. 


3 ſtrength of genius, by. experience taught, 


EPISTLES.. 


Gives thee t to ſound the depths of human thought, 


' =D 167 
of : - 


To trace be various W the mind. 

And rule the ſecret ſprings, that r ule markiod ; 54 

(Rare gift!) yet, Walpole, wilt thou condeſcend 

To liſten, if thy unexperienc'd friend 

Can aught of uſe impart, though void of All, ... 

And win attention by ſincere good. will: ry 

For ſriendſhip, ſometimes, want of 

The heart may furniſh what the head denies- 
As when the rapid Rhone, o er ſwelling — 

To grace old Ocean's court, in triumph rides, | 

; Though 5h, his ſource, he drains. a choulapd 

ſpring | : 

Nor Poor the tribute each ſmall rivulet jo wk 
So thou ſhalt, hence, abſorb. each feeble ray, 

Each dawn of meaning, in thy brighter day; 

Shalt like, or, where thou canſt not like, excuſe, 

Since no mean intereſt ſhall profane the — 4a 

No malice, wrapt in truth's diſguiſe, offend, |. 

Nor flattery taint the freedom of the friend; 

When firſt a generous mind ſurveys the great, 


And views the crowds that on their fortune wait 


Pleas'd with the ſhow.(though little eee * 
He only ſeeks the power, to do the good. 
Thinks, till he tries, tis godlike to diſpoſe, 


And gratitude ſtill ſprings, where bounty . 
That every grant ſincere affection wins, 


And where our wants have end, our loye begins: 
"2 


But thoſe who long the paths of ſtate have trad. 


Learn from the clamours of the murmuring crowd, 
Which — yer craving ſtill, their gates de⸗ 
ö e 2 7 
*Tis eaſier 427 to give, chan to oblige. lr bal 

This of thy conduct ſeems the niceſt part, 
The chief perfection of the ſtateſman's art. 117 
To give to fair aſſent a fairer face, 1 tl 
Or ſoften a refuſal-into grace: 
But few there are that can be truly kind, 
Or know to fix their fayours on the 5 4 
Hence, ſome, whene'er they would oblige, offend; 
And while they make the fortune, loſe the friend: 
Still give, unthank'd ; ſtill ſquander, not beſtow ; 
For great men want not, what to give, but Narr 
The race of men that follow courts, tis true, 
Think all they get, an and more than all, their due; 
Still aſk, hut ne er conſult their own deſerts, 
And meaſure by their intereſt, not their e A 
From this miſtake ſo many men we fee; 1; ; 
But ill become the thing they wiſh'd to be; 
Hence diſcontent, and freſh demands ariſe, - 3 
More power, more favour in the great man's eyes 


all feel a want ,though none the cauſe, tulpedts,- 


Bat bate their patron, for their own defects; 
Such none can LIP: but who reforms their hearts, 
Aud, when he gives them places, gives, them 


As theſe o 'erprize their worth, ſo ſure the n 
May ſell their favour at too dear a rate; 
When merit pines, while ela mour is prefer d. 
And long attachment waits among the herds. 
When no diſtin& Aion, where diſlinction's due, 
Marks from the many the ſuperior few ; 
When ſtrong cabal conſtrains them to. be juſt, F 
And makes them give at laſt—becauſe they muſt 5 
What hopes that men of real worth ſhould gare. 
What ncither friendſhip * nor merit buys? 

1 


; 


The man who juſtly oer the whole preſides, 

His well-weigh'd choice with wiſe affection guides; 

ws when to ſtop with grace, and when ad- 

nee, ee ee 

Nor gives 7 85 importunity or chance; 
But thinks bow little gratitude is ow'd, 
When favours are extorted, not beſtow'd. | 
When, fafe on ſhore ourſelves, we fee the crowd 
Surround the great; importunate, and loud;” 
Through ſuch a tumult, tis no eaſy taſk * © 
To drive the man of real worth to aſk't / : 
Surrounced thus, and giddy with the ſhow, 
*Tis Hard for great men, rightly to beſtow; 
From hence ſo few are ſkill'd, in either caſe, 
To aſk with dignity; or give with grace. 
Sometimes the great, ſeduc'd by love of parts, 
Conſult our genius, and negle our hearts; 
1 the glittering ſparks that genius 
TS Ix. ings, HS ane ot oAts* 6 © 55 
They lift us, towering on their eagle's wings, 
Mark out the flights by which themſelves begun, 
And teach our dazzled eyes to bear the ſun; * 
Till we forget the hand that made us great, 
And grow to envy, not to emulatte 
To: emulate, a generous warmth implies, 


To reach the virtues, that make great men riſe ; 


4 


But envy wears a mean malignant face, 
And aims not at their virtue —but their place. 
Such to oblige, how vain is the pretence! 
When every favour is a freſh offence, 

By which ſuperior power is ſtill imply'd, 


And, while it helps their fortune, hurts their 


Pei. 
Slight is che hate, neglect or hardſhips breed; 
ut thoſe who hate from envy, hate indeed. 

Since ſo perplex'd the choice, whom ſhall we 
ern „ 
Methinks I hear thee cry— The brave and juſt; 
The man by no'meah ſears or hopes controul'd, 
Who ſerves thee from affection, not for gold; 
We love the honeſt, and eſteem the brave, 
Deſpiſe the coxcomb, brit deteſt the knave ; © © 
No ſhow 'of parts the truly wiſe ſeduce, ' © © 
Td think that knaves can be of real uſe. 5 
The man, who contradicts the public voice, 
And ftrives to dignify a worthleſs choice, 
Attempts a taſk that on that choice reflects, 
And lends us light to point out new defes. 
One worthleſs man, that gains what he pretends 
Diſguſts'a'thouſand unpretending friends: 
And fince no art can make a countetpaſs, * 
Or add the weight of gold to mimic braſs, 
en princes to bad ore their image Join, 
They mare debaſe the ſtamp; than raite the coĩn / 


* 


- 


-* Be thine the care, true merit to reward, 
And gait the'good:--nor will that taſk be hard; 
Souls form'd'alike'ſo quick by nature blend. © 
An honeſt man is more than half thy friend. 
Him, no mean views, or | haſte to riſe, ſhal 
I. TO OE i TT OTE TOIT 


way, 
Thy choice to ſully, or thy truſt betray: 
Ambition, here, ſhall at due diſtance ftand 3 
Nor is wit dangerous in zn honeſt hand: 
Beſides, if failings ax the bottom lie, 
We view thoſe failivgs with a lover's eye; 


. 


ir] 


| | Such to oblige, is to oblige mankind. 


= 
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Though ſmall his genius, let him do his beſt, 
Our wiſhes and belief ſupply the reſt.” rel 
Let others barter ſervile faith for gold, 


His friendſhip is not to be bought or ſold : 


Fierce oppoſition he, unmov'd, ſhall face, 
Modeſt in favour, daring in diſgrace, 

Jo ſhare thy adverſe fate alone, pretend; 

In power, a ſervant; out of power, a friend. 

Here pour thy favours in an ample flood, 

Indulge thy boundleſs thirſt of doing good : 

Nor think that good to him alone confin'd; 


If thus thy mighty maſter's Reps thou trace, 


. The brave to cheriſh, and the good to grace; 
Long ſhalt thou ſtand from rage and faction free, 


And teach us long to love the king, through thee: 
Or fall a victim dangerous to the ſoe, | 
And make him tremble'when he ſtrikes the blow; 
While honour, gratitude, affection join wy 
Io deck thy cloſe, and brighten thy decline; 
(Inuſtrious doom !) the great, when thus diſplac'd, 


With friendſhip guarded, and with virtue grac'd, 


— 
» * 


In awful ruin, like Rome's ſenate, fall, 


The prey and worſhip of the wondering Gaul, 
No doubt, to genius ſome reward is due, 


| (Excluding that, were ſatirizing you:) 


Bur yet, believe thy undeſigning friend, 
When truth and genius for thy choice contend, 
Though.both have weight when in the balance 


caſt, 
Let probity be firſt, and parts the laſt. 


On theſe ſoundations if thou dar'ſt be great, 
And check the growth of folly and deceit; 
When party rage ſhall droop through length of 
And calumoy' be ripen'd into praiſe, days, 
Then future times thall to thy worth allo, 
That fame, which envy would call flattery now, 
Thus far my zeal; though for the taſk unfit, 
Has pointed out the rocks where others ſplit ; 


Ey that inſpir'd; though ſtranger to the nine, 


And negligent of any fame---bnt thine,”  * 
I take the friendly, but ſuperfluoug part; 
You act from nature what I teach from art. 


THE OLD MAN'S RELAPSE. 
VERSES OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING 
ee e e RIOT: * | 

& — Sopitos ſaſcitat ignes.” ——VIR6. 
From man's too curious and impatient ſight, 
The future, heaven involves in thickeſt night. 
Credit gray hairs : though ſreedom much we boaſt, 


Some leaft perform, what they determine moſt, ' 


What ſudden changes our reſolves betray ? 
To- morrow is a ſatire on to-day, 
And ſhows its weakneſs. Whom ſhall men believe, 


When conſtantly themſelves; themſelves deceive. ' 


Long had I bid my once-lov'> muſe adieu; 
You warm old age; my paſſion burns anew. 
How ſweet your verſe! how great your force of 
' wind} =o 20425451027: 8 llkind! 


What power of words ! what ſkill in dark man- 


Polite the conduct; generous the defign; 
And beauty files, and ſtrength ſuſtains each line, 


yu 


Pop! 
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| FPISTLES, 


Thus Mars and Venus are once more beſet ; / 
Your wit has caught them in its golden net. 


But what ſtrikes home with moſt exaltcd grace, 


Is haughty genius taught to knoy its place; 


And where worth ſhines, its humbled creſt to bend, 


With zeal devoted to that godlike end. 

When we diſcern ſo rich a vein of ſenſe, 
Through the ſmooth flow of pureſt eloquence ; 
'Tis like the limpid ſtreams of Tagus roll'd 
O'er boundlels wealth, o 'er ſhining beds of gold. 


But whence ſo finiſh'd, ſo refin'd a piece? 
The tongue denies it to old Rome and Greece; 
The genius bids the moderns doubt their claim, 
And ſlowly take poſſeſſion of the fame. ; 
But | nor know, nor care by whom *twas writ, 
Enough for me that *tis from human wit, 
That ſooths my pride; all glory in the pen 
Which has done honour to the race of men, 


But this have others done ; a like applauſe 
An ancient and a * modern Horace draws. 
But they to glory by degrees aroſe, 

Meridian luſtre you at once diſcloſe. 

Tis continence of mind unknown before, 

To write fo well, and yet to write no more. 
More bright renown can human nature claim, 
Than to delerve, and fly immortal fame? 


Next to the godlike praiſe of writing well, 
Is on that pralle with juſt delight to dwell. 

O for ſome god my drooping ſoul to raife ! 

That I might imitate, as well as praiſe ; 

For all commend : ev'n foes your fame confeſs; 


Nor would Auguſtus” age have priz'd it leſs; 


An age, which had not held its pride fo long, 
But for the want of ſo complete a ſong. 


A golden period ſhall from you commence : 
Peace ſhall be fign'd 'twixt wit and manly ſenſe; 
Whether your genius or your rank they view, 
The muſes find their Halifax in you. 

Like him ſucceed! nor think my zeal is ſhown 
For you; tis Britain s intereſt, not * own; ; 


* Baileau, 


Pg 


| For loſty ſtations are but golden ſnares, 


Which tempt the great to fall in love — cares. 


I would proceed, but age has chill'd my vein, 4 


'Twas a ſhort fever, and I'm cool again. 
Though life I hate, methinks I could renew 
Its taſtelefs, painful courſe, to ſing of ou. 
When ſuch the ſubject, who ſhall curb his flight? 
When ſuch your. genius, who ſhall dare to write ? 
In pure reſpec, | give my rhyming o'er, CN 
And to commend you moſt, commend no more. 
Adieu, whoe'er thou art ! on death's pale coaſt. 


Ere long I'll talk thee o'er with Dryden's ghoſt ; ; 


The bard will ſmile. A laſt, a long farewell! 
Henceforth I hide me in my duſky cell 
There wait the friendly ſtroke that ſets me wee, 


And think of immortality and thee— 


My ſtrains are number'd by: the tuneful nine; 

Each maid E her ein, and all preſent thee 
mine. 7 
| VERSES, 


Sent by Lord Melcombe to Dr. bas not hog 2 
bis Lordfpip's Death . 


KIND companion of my youth, 

Lov'd for genius, worth, and truth! 
Take what friendſhip can impart, | 
Tribute of a feeling heart; 

Lake the muſe's lateſt ſpark, | 

Ere we drop into the dark. 

He who parts and virtue gave, 
Bade thee look beyond the grave: 
Genius ſoars, and virtue glides; _ 
Above the love of God preſides. 
There's a gulf *twixt us and God; 
Let the gloomy path be trod: 

Why ſtand ſhivering on the ſhore ? 
Why not boldly venture o'er ? 

Where unerring virtue guides, 

Let us have the winds and tides : 

Safe through ſeas of doubts and fears, 
Rides the bark which virtue e | 


A poctical epiſile from the late Lord 8 
the Earl of Bute, with correction: by the author of the 


| 9 Thoughts, wa * iſbed in 415, 1776. 
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CONTAINING, 


I. THE BRITISH SAILOR'S EXULTATION. 
II. His PRAYER BEFORE nan 


THE DEDICATION, 
To MR, VOLTAIRE. 
Mr muſe, a bird of paſſage, flies 
From frozen clime to milder ſkies; 
From chilling blaſts ſhe ſeeks thy cheering beam, 


A beam of favour, Bere deny d; 
Conſcious of faults, her bluſhing pride 


Hopes an aſylum in ſo grent a name. 


ö 


E To dive Full deep in ancient 's 
The warriors' ardent deeds to raiſe, 

And monarch's aggrandize;—the glory - IE 
Thine is the drama, how renown'd ! 
Thine epic's loftier trump to ſound ;— 


But let Arion's ſea-ſtrung harp be mine: 


* Annoks of the Emperer Charles XII, Lewis XIP\, 
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But where's his dolphin ? Know'ſt thou where ? 
May that be found in thee, Voltaire ! 

. Save thou from harm my plunge into the wave : 
How will thy name illuſtrious raiſe © 
My ſinking ſong | Mere mortal lays 

Se pratronis'd, are reſcued from the grave. 

Tell me,” ſay'ſt thou, who courts my ſmile ? 
What ſtranger' ſtray'd from yonder ifle !— 
No ſtranger, Sir! though born in foreign climes ; 
On Dorſet downs, when Milton's page, 
Wich /in and death, provok'd thy rage, 
Thy rage provok d, who ſooth d with gentle 
3 rhymes? ? 6 Sh 8 a 
Mb kindly couch'd thy cenſure's eye, 
And gave thee clearly ro defcry ; 

Sound judgment giving lay to fancy ſtrong ? 

Who half inclin'd'thee to confeſs, * 
Nor could thy madeſty do leſs, | 

That Milton's blindneſs lay not in his ſong ? 
But ſuch debates long ſince are flown ; 

© For ever ſet the ſuns that ſhone 

On ai imes, ere our brows were gray : 
3 ſhall we both — 

To thee my patron I my debt, 

And thou to thine for Pruſſia's golden key. 
The preſent in oblivion caſt, 

Full ſoon ſhall fleep, as ſleeps the paſt ; 

Full ſoon the wide diſtinction die between 
The frowns and favours of the great; 

High fluſh d ſucceſs, and pale defeat; 

The Gaelic gaiety, and Britiſh ſpleen. 

Ye wing' d, ye rapid moments! ſtay: 
Oh friend! as deaf as rapid they; 

Life's little drama done, the curtain falls !—— 
Doſt thou not hear it? I can hear, 

Though nothing ſtrikes the liſtening ear; 

Time groans his laſt : Eternal loudly calls! 
Nor calls in vain ; the call infpires 
Far other counſcls and deſires, | 

Than once prevail'd ; we ſtand on higher ground; 

What ſcenes we ſee Exalted aim? 
With ardours zew our ſpirits flame; 


Ambition bleſt with more than /aurels crown d. | 


ODE 1. L 
THE BRITISH SAILOR'S EXULTATION. 


Ix lofty ſound let thoſe delight 
Who brave the foe, but fear the fight ; 
And bold in word, of arms decline the ſtroke: 
Tis mean to boaſt; but great to lend 
To foes the counſel of a friend, f 
And warn them of the vengeance they provoke. 


From whence ariſe theſe loud alarms ? 
Why gleams the Jauth with brandiſh'd arms? 
War, bath'd in blood, from curſt ambition ſprings : 
Ambition ' mean, ignoble pride ! Hand 4 
Perhaps their ardours may ſubſide, 
When weigh'd the wonders Britain's ſailor ſings. 
Hear, and revere.— At Britain's nod, 
From each enchanted grove and wood 


, 
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Haſtes the huge oat, or ſhadeleſs foreſt leaves; 
The mountain pines aſſume new forms, 
Spread canvas wings, and fly through ſtormy, 

And ride o'er rocks, and dance on foaming waves, 
She zods again: the labouring carth 
Diſcloſes a tremend'ous birth; 

In ſmoking rivers runs her molten ore; 

Thence monſters of enormous ſize, 
And hideous aſpect, threatening riſe, 
Flame from the deck, from trembling baſtions roar, 


Thheſe miniſters of fate fulfil, - 
On empires wide, an j/and's will, 


When thrones unjuſt wake vengeance : know, ye | 


powers! 
In ſudden night, and ponderous balls, 
And floods of flame, the tempeſt falls, 
When brav'd Britannia's awful ſenate lowers, 


In her * grand council ſhe ſurveys, 
In patriot picture, what may raiſe, 

Of inſolent attempts, a warm diſdain ; 
From hope's triumphant ſummit thrown, 
Like darted lightning, ſwiftly down 

The wealth of Ind, and confidence of Spain. 


Britannia ſheaths. her courage keen, 
And ſpares her nitrous magazine; 
Her cannon ſlumber, till the proud aſpire, 
And leave all law below them; then they blaze: 
They thunder from reſounding ſeas, 5 
Touch'd by their injur d maſter's foul of fire. 
Then furies riſe! the battle raves ! 
And rends the ſkies! and warms the waves! 
And calls a tempeſt from the peaceful deep, 
In ſpite of nature, ſpite of ſove, : 
While all-ſcrene, and huſh'd above, 
Tumultuous winds in azure chambers fleep. 
A thouſand deaths the burſting bomb 
' Hurls from her diſembowei'd womb ;- 


Chain'd, glowing globes, in dread alliance join'd, 


Red-wing'd by ftrong, ſulphureous blaſts, 

Sweep, in black whirlwinds, men and maſts; 
And leave fing'd, naked, blood-drown'd, decks be- 

ͤ— IDES Hi 5 ORE RL | 

Dwarf laurels riſe in tented fields; 

The wreath immortal ocean yields; 

There war's whole ſting is ſhot, whole fire is ſpent, 
Whole glory blooms : how pale, how tame, 
How lambent in Bellona's flame; 

How her ſtorms languiſh on the continent ! 


From the dread front of ancient war 

Leſs terror frown'd ; her ſcythed car, 
Her caſtled elephant, and battering beam, 

Stoop to thoſe engines which deny 


Superior terrors to the ſky, [flame, 


And boaſt their clouds, their thunder, and their 


The flame, the thunder, and the cloud, 
The night by day, the ſea of blood, 
Hoſts whirl'd in air, the yell of ſinking throngs, 
' The graveleſs dead, an ocean warm'd, 
A firmament by mortals ſtorm'd, 
To paticat Britain's angry brow belongs. 


* Houſe of Lords, 
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Or do 1 dream? Or do I rave? 
Or ſee I Vulcan's ſooty cave, 
Where Jove's red bolts the giant brothers frame ? 
Thoſe ſwarthy gods ol zoil and beat, 
Loud peals on mountain anvils heat, 
And panting tempeſts rouſe the roaring flame. 


Ye ſons of ZXtna! hear my call; 
Vofiniſh'd let thoſe baubles fall, 

Yon ſhield of Mars, Minerva's helmet blue ; : 
Your ſtrokes ſuſpend, ye brawny throng ! 
Charm'd by the magic of my ſong, 

Drop the feign'd thunder, and attempt t the true. 


Begin: * and firſt take rapid flight, 

Fierce flame, and clouds of thickeſt night, 
And ghaſtly terror, paler than the dead; 

Then borrow from the north his roar, 

Mix groars and deaths; one fbial pour 
of wrong d Britannia's wrath; and it is made ; 
Gaul ſtarts and trembles—at your n trade. 


ODE i: 


IN WHICH Is 


THE SAILOR'S PRAYER BEFORE 
ENGAGEMENT. 


o form'd the bolt, ordain'd to break _ 
. Gaul's haughty plan, 2 and Bourbon ſhake ; 
if Britain's crimes ſupport not Britain's foes, 
And edge their ſwords: O power divine! 
if bleſt by thee the bold deſign, 
Embattled hoſts a ſingle arm o'erthrows, 


Ye warlike dead; who fell of old 

In Britain's cauſe, by fame enroll'd 
In deathleſs annal !' deathlefs deeds iuſpire; 
From oozy beds, for Britain's ſake, 

Awake, illuftrions chieſs ! awake; 
And kindle in your ſons paternal fire. 


The day commiſſion'd from above, 

Our worth to weigh, our hearts to prove, 
if war's full ſtock too feeble to ſuſtaid ; 
Or firm to ſtand its final blow, 

When viral ſtreams of blood ſhall flow, 


And turn to crimſon the diſcolour d main; 


That day's arriv'd, that fatal hour l- 
« Hear us, O hear, "Almighty Power! 
„Our guide in counſel, and our ſirength in fight ! | 
% Now war's important die is thrown, 
« If left the day to man alone, 
How blind is wiſdom, and how weak is might 


« Let proſtrate hearts, and awful fear, 
And deep remorſe, and ſighs ſincere 
For Britain's guilt the wrath divine appeaſe ; 

% A wrath, more formidable far 
„Than angry nature's waſteful war, 
The whirl of tempeſts, and the roar of ſeas, 


From out the deep to thee we cry, 
To thee at nature's helm on high 


? dg to rage s * 


Ae Thunder, 


| 
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« Steer thou our conduct, dread Omnipotence ! 
« To thee for ſuecour we reſort ; 
Thy favour is our only —— 


Porty 
« Our only rock of ſafety, thy defence. 


1 O thou, 7 whom the lions roar, 
« And, no card, thy boon implore! 
Thy throne our burſts of cannon loud invoke: 
Thou canſt arreſt the flying ball; 
« Or ſend it back and bid it fall 
On thoſe ſrom whoſe proud deck the thunder 
7. IM broke. . 


« Britain in vain extends her care 
o climes * remote, for aids in war; 
oy Sil farther muſt it ſtretch to cruſh the foe; 
here's one alliance, one alone, 
= crown her arms, or fix her throne ; 
4 And 


t alliance i is not found below. 


« Ally Supreme ! we turn to thee; 
* We learn obedience from the ſea ; | 
« With ſeas and winds, henceforth thy laws fulfil; 
« * Tis thinezoyr blood to freeze, or warm; 
« To rouſe or huſh the martial ſtorm ; 
« And turn the tide of conquelt at thy will. 


« *Tis thine to beam ſublime renown, 
Or quench the glories of a crown; 
« 'Tis thiue to ene tis chine from death te 
466 
« To turn fide his levell'd 0 | 
Or pluck it from the bleeding heart: 
« There we caſt anchor, we conſide in thee. 


« Thou, who haſt taught the north to roar, 
And üreaming + lights nocturnal pour 
Of frightful aſpect when proud foes invade, 
« Th heir blaſted pride with dread to ſeize, 
« Bid Britain's flags as mereor's blaze; f 
And George depute to thunder in Ar! Aead. 


The right alone is bold and 
* Black, hovering, clouds appal the 
„ With dread of of vengeance : nature's ful 
«c re! 
Loeſs than one moment ſhouldit thou frown 
Where is puiſſance and renown ? 
«* Throhes tremble, empires fink, or worlds ex- 


* pire. 


« Let George the juſt chaſliſe the vain: 
Thou, who durſt curb the rebel main, 
„To mount. the ſhore when boiling billows 
; „ rave! | 
Bid George repel a bolder tide, ' 
The boundleſs ſwell of Gallic pride; 
And check ambition's overwhelming wave. 


« And when (all milder means withſtood) 
« Ambition, tam'd by loſs of blood, | 

« Regains her reaſon; then, en angels wings, 
Loet peace deſcend, and ſhouting greet, 
With peals of joy, Britannia's fleet, 

% How richly freighted ! It triumphant, brings 


, * 


© The poiſe of kingdoms, and the fate of kings.” - 


*. Ruſſia. 


+ Aurora Borealis. 
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IMPERIUM PELAGI. 
A NAVAL LYRIC: | 


WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF PINDAR'S SPIRIT. 


PCCASIONED BY KIS MAJESTY'S RETURRN, SEPT. I729, AND TEE SUCCEEDING PEACE. 


& Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 


« Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 


« Fervet, immenſuſque ruit profoundo. PiND. 
$4 u Concines lætoſque dies, & urbis 
| « Publicum ludum, ſuper impetrato | 
I & Fortis AUGUSTI reditu.“ Hon. 
r . PREFACE. ing, but relatively to the demand of the ſubject, 


A rixvanic carries a formidable ſound; but there 
is nothing formidable in the true nature of it; of 
which (with utmoſt ſubmiſſion) I conceive the 
critics have hitherto entertained a falſe idea. Pin. 
dar. is as natural as Anacreon, though not ſo fami- 
liar. As a fixt ſtar is as much in the bounds of na- 
ture, as a flower of the field, though leſs obvious, 
and of greater dignity. This is not the received 
notion of Pindar; I ſhall therefore /ooz ſupport at 
large that hint which is now given. 
rade is a very noble ſubject in itſelf; more pro- 
er than any for an Engliſhman ; and particularly 
ſeaſonable at this juncture. 
We have more ſpecimens of good writing in 
every province, than in the /#blime; our two 
famous epic poems excepted. | was willing to make 
an attempt where I had feweſt rivals. | 
If, on reading this ode, any man has a fuller idea 
of the real intereſt, or oſible glory of his country, 
than before; or a ſtronger impreſſion from it, or 
a warmer concern for it, | give up to the critic any 
farther reputation. | 
We have many copies and tranſlations that paſs for 
originals. This ode I humbly conceive is an original, 
though it proſeſſes imitation. No man can be like 
Pindar, by imitating any of his particular works ; 
any more than like Raphael, by copying the car- 
Foons. The genius and ſpirit of ſuch great men 
muſt be collected from the evhbole; and when thus 


we are poſſeſſed of it, we mult exert its energy in | 


ſubjects and deſigns of our own. Nothing is ſo 
unpindarisal as following Pindar on the foot. Pin- 
dar is an original, and he muſt be /o too, who 
would be like Pindar in that which is his greateſt 
| Praiſe. Nothing ſo unlike as a cloſe copy, and a 


noble original. 
As for length, Pindar has an arbrolen ode of fix 
hundred lines. Nothing is long or ſhort in writ- 


and the manner of treating it. A difiich may be 
long, and a folio fbort: However, I have broken 
this ode into ſtrains, each of which may be con- 
ſidered as a ſeparate ode if you pleaſe. And if 
the variety and fullneſs of matter be conſidered, 
I am rather apprehenſive of danger from brevity 
in this ode, than from length. But lank writing 
is what I think ought moſt to be declined, if for 
nothing elſe, for our plenty of it. 

The ade is the moſt ſpirited kind of poetry, and 
the Pindaric is the moſt ſpirited kind of ode; this 
I ſpeak at my own very great peril ; but truth 
has an eternal title to our confeſſion, though we 
are ſure to ſuffer by it. | 


THE MERCHANT. 
5 ODE I. 
on rug 
BRITISH TRADE AND NAvIGATION. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF CHANDOS. 


AN x % Avyioi 

cu t+74 W2600304 | 
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di x00 petiv. Pind. Nem. Od. VI. 

4 THE PRELUDE. 

The Propoſition. An addreſs to the veſſel that 
brought over the King. ' #ho ſhould ſing on this 
occaſion. - A Pindaric boaſt. | 2 


FasT by the ſurge my limbs are ſpread, 
The naval oak nods o'er my head; 

The winds are loud; the waves tumultuous roll; 
Ye winds ! indulge your rage no more; 
Ye ſounding, billows ! ceaſe to roar; 


The God deſcends; and tranſports warm my ſoul, 


I: 


Ye 
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The waves are huſh'd; the winds are ſpent !— 
This kingdom, from the kingdoms rent, 
J celebrate in ſong—PFam'd iſle ' no leſs, 
By nature's favour, from mankind, 
Than by the foaming ſee, disjoin'd ; 
Alone in bliſs! an ie, in happinels ! 

Though fate and time havedamp'd my ſtrains, 
Though youth no longer fires my veins, 
Though ſlow their ſtreams in this cold climate run; 

The royal eye diſpels my cares, 
Recals the warmth of blooming years, 
Returning George ſupplies the diſtant ſun. 


Away, my ſoul ! ſalute the * Pine, 
That glads the heart of Caroline, 
Its grand depoſit faithful to reſtore ; 
Salute the bark that ne'er ſhall hold 
So rich a freight in gems or gold, h 
And loaded from both Indies would be poor. 


My ſoul ! to thee, fe ſpreads her fails; 

Their boſoms fill with ſacred gales; 
With inſpiration from the godhead warm; 

New bound for an eternal clime : 

O ſend her down the tide of time, 
Snatch'd from oblivion, and ſecure from form. 


Or teach this flag, like that to ſoar, 
Which guds of old and heroes bore; 
Bid her a Britiſh conſtellation riſe— 
The ſea ſhe ſcorns; and, zo, ſhall bound 
On lofty billows of ſweet ſound, 
J am her pilot, and her port the fties / 


Dare you to ſing, ye tinkling train? 
Silence, ye wretched! ye profane ! 

Who ſhakle preſe, and boaſt of al/ent gods; 
Who murder thought, and numbers maim, 
Who. write Pindarics cold and lame, 

And labour Riff Anacreontic odes. 


Ye lawful ſons of genius riſe ! 
Of genuine title to the ſkies ; | 
Ye founts of learning! and ye mints-of fame 
You, who file off the mortal part 
Of glowing thought, with Attic art, 
And drink pure fong from Cam's or Iſis? ſtream. 


I glow, I burn | the numbers pure, 
High-flavour'd, delicate, mature, 
Spontaneous ſtream from my unlabour'd breaſt, 
As, when full-ripened teems the vine, 

The generous burſts of willing wine 
Diſtil nectareous from the grape unpreſt. 
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STRAIN I. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


5 How the King attended. A proſpect of happineſs. 
 Jndufry. A ſurpriſing inſtance of it in old Rome. 
The miſchief of foth, M bat happineſs is. och its 


greateſt enemy. Trade natural to Britain. Trade 


invoked. Deſcribed. What the greateſt human ex- 


cellence, The prai/e of wealth, Its uſe, abuſe, 
uud. The variety of nature. The final moral 


5 | * The weſſel that brought ouer the King. 


cauſe of it. The benefit of man's nechſitiet. Bri» *- 
tain's naval ſtores. She makes all nature ſervice. »F 
able to her ends. Of reaſon. Its excellence, How | 
we ſhould form our gſimate of things. Reaſen's 


difficult taſk. Why the firſt glory hers. Her 
Heels in old Britain. figs Cooney 


1 Our monarch comes! nor comes alone!“ 
What ſhining forms ſurround his throne, 
O ſun ! as planets thee To my loud ſtrain 
See peace, by wiſdom led, advance ; 
The grace, the muſe, the ſeaſon, dance ; 
And plenty ſpreads behind her flowing train! 


« Our monarch comes! nor comes alone: 
New glories kindle round his throne, - 
The viſions riſe! I triumph as I gaze: 
By Pindar led, I turn'd of late 
The volume dark, the folds of fate ; 
And, now, am preſent to the future blaze. 


By George and Tove it is decreed, 
The mighty menths in pomp proceed, 
Fair daughters of the fun !—O thou divine, 
Bleſt Induſtry ! a ſmiling earth 
From thee alone derives its birth : 
By thee the ploughſhare and its maſter ſhine. 


From tliee, moſt, cable, anchor, oar, 
From thee the cannon and his roar; © . 
On oaks nurſt, rear'd by thee, wealth empire grows} 
O golden fruit! aa well might prove 
The ſacred tree, the tree of Jove; 
All Jove can give, the naval oak beſtows. 


What cannot induſtry complete? 
When Punic war firſt flam d, the 
Bold, active, ardent, Roman fathers meet : 
« Fell all your groves,” a flamen cries; 
As ſoon they fall; as ſoon they riſe; 
One moon a fore, and the next a fleet. 


Is foth indulgence ! Tis a toil; 
Enezvates man, and damns the foil - 
Defeats creation, plunges in diſtreſs, | 
Cankers our being, all devours ; 
A full exertion of our powers ! 
Thezce, and thence only glows our happineſs, 


The ſtream may ſtagnate, yet be clear, 
The ſun ſuſpend his ſwift career, 
Yet healthy nature feel her wonted force ; 
Ere man his active ſprings reſign'd, 
Can ruſt in body and in mind, 
Yet taſte of blifs, of which he chokes the ſource, 


Where, induſtry ! thy daughter fair) 


Recal her to her native air; flong 
Here, was trade born, here bred, here ffouriſh'd 
And ever ſhall ſhe flouriſh bere - 8 


What though ſhe languifh'd ? tas but far 
She's ſound of heart; her conſtitution ſtrong. 


Wake, ſting her up. Trade | lean no more 

On thy fixt anchor, puſh from ſhore, 
Earth lies before thee, every climate court, 

And, ſee, ſhe's rous'd abſolv'd from fears, - 

Her brow, in cloudleſs azure; rears, © 


\ 
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See, cheriſh'd by her ſiſter, Peace, 

; She levies gain on every place, | 

Religion, habit, cuſtom, tongue, and name ! 
| Again, ſhe travels with the ſun, 

Again, ſhe draws a golden zone 


Ten thouſand active hands, that hung 
In ſhameful floth with nerves unſtrung, 
The nations languid load, defy the ſtorms, 
The ſheets unfurl, and anchors weigh, 
The long-moor'd veſſel wing to ſea, , 

Worlds, worlds ſalute, and peopled ocean ſwarms. 

His ſons, Po, Ganges, Danube, Nile, 
Their ſedgy forcheads lift, and ſmile ; 

Their urns inverted. prodigally pour | 
Streams charg'd with wealth, and vow to buy 
Britannia for their great ally, [ more ? 

With climes paid down; what can the gods do 


Cold Ruſſia coſtly furs from far, 

Hot China ſends her painted jar, | 
France generous wines to crown it, Arab fweet 
With gales of incenſe ſwells our fails, 
Nor diſtant Ind our merchant fails, 

Her richeſt ore the bla of our fleet. 


Luxuriant ifle ! What tide that flows, 
Or ſtream that glides, or wind that blows, 
.Or genial ſun that ſhines, or ſhower that pours, . 
But flows, glides, breathes, ſhines, pours for 
ee? | 
How every heart dilates toſce 
Each land's each ſeaſon blending on thy ſhores ! 


All theſe one Britiſh harveſt make 
The ſeryant ocean for thy ſake 2 
Both ſinks and ſwells: his arms thy boſom wrap, 
And fondly give in boundleſs dower, 
To mighty George's growing power, 
The waſted world into thy loaded lap. 


Commerce brings riches, riches crown 
Fair virtue with the firſt renown : 
A large revenue, and a large expence, | 
When hearts for others welfare glow, 
And ſpend as free as gods beſtow, 
Gives the full bloom to mortal excellence. 


Glow then my breaſt ! abound my ſtore ! 
This, and this boldly I implore, 
Their want and apathy let Stoics boaſt : 
Paſſions and riches, good or ill, 
As us d by man, demand our ſkill; | 
All bleſſings wound us, when diſcretion's loſt. 


Fealth, in the virtuors, and the wiſe, 
_ 'Tis vice and folly to deſpiſe : 
Let thoſe in praiſe of poverty refine, 
Whoſe heads or hearts pervert its ue, 
The narrow:ſout'd, or the profuſe, 
The truly great find morals in the mine; 


Happy the man ! who, large of heart, 
Has learnt the rare illuſtrious art 

Of being rich: Kores ſtarve us, or they coy ; 
From geld, if more than chemic ſkill, 
Extract not what is brighter till : 


| | tame! 
Round earth and main; bright zone of wealth and 


"Tis hard to gein, much harder to enjoy. 


Plenty's a means, and joy her end : 
E alted minds their joys extend: 


| 4A Chandos ſhines when others joys are done: 


As lofty turrets, by their height, 
When humbler fcenes reſign their light, 
Retain the rays of the declining ſun. 


Pregnant with bleſſings, Britain ! ſwear 
No ſordid ſon of thine ſhall dare 
Offend the donor of thy wealth and peace ; 
Who now his whole creation drains 
To pour into my tumid veins . 
That blood of nations ! commerce and increaſe. 


How various nature { turgid grain | 
Here nodding floats the golden plain; | vines 
There, worms weave ſilken webs; bere, glowing 
Lay forth their purple to the ſun, 
Beneath the ſoil, there harveſts run, 


And kings' revenues ripen in the mines. 


What's variows nature? Art divine 
Man's ſoul to ſoften and refine ; 2 
Heaven different growths to different lands im- 
arts, | 
That all may ſtand in need of all, 
And interefi draw around the ball, 
A net to catch and join all human hearts. 


Thus has the great Creator's pen 
His law ſupreme, to mortal men, 
In their neceſſities diſtinctly writ : 
_ Ev'n appetites ſapplies the place 
Of abſent virtue, abſent grace, 


And human want performs for human wit, 


Vaſt naval enſigns ſtrow'd around 
The wond'ring foreigner confound! ; 
How ſtands the deep-aw'd continent aghaſt, 
As her proud. ſcepter d ſons ſurvey, 
At every port, on every quay, 
Huge mountaius riſe, of cable, anchor, maſt ? 


The unwieldy tun! the ponderous bale— 
Each prince his own clime ſet to ſale 
Sees bere, by ſubjects of a Britiſh king: 
How earth's abridg'd! all nations range 
A narrow ſpot, our throng'd Exchange! 
And ſend the ſtreams of plenty from their ſpring, 


Nor earth alone, all nature bends 
Io aid in Britain's glorious ends: ö 
Toils ſhe in trade ? or bleeds in honeſt war:? 
Her keel each yielding /e enthrals, 
Each willing eviad her canvas calls, 
Her pilot into ſervice liſts the ſtars, 


In ſize confin'd, and humbly made, 
What though we creep beneath the ſhade, 
And feem as emmets on this point, the ball ? 
Heaven lighted up the human foul, _ 
Heaven bid its rays tranſpierce the whole, 
And, giving godlike reaſon, gave us all. 


Thou golden chain *twixt God and men, 
Bleſt reaſon! guide my life and pen; 


All ills, like ghoſts, fly trembling at thy light.: 


Who thee obeys, reigns o'er all; a 
Smiles, though the ſtars around him fall; 
A. God is nought bur reaſon infinite, 
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The man of reaſon is a God 
Who ſcorns to ſtoop to fortune's nod 7 _ D aw d the flood! 
Sole agent he beneath the ſhining ſphere ; She eld s, 3 eee, 
Others are paſſive, are impell'd, 4 By b th obey'd N 
Are ſrighten d, flatter'd, ſunk or ſwell'd wx | G W d: the Syrian ſings; 
— pledlta hmtece, , , 1 e Cyprian's art her viol firings; 
ogarmagh's ſteed along her valley neighs. 
Our hopes and fears are much to blame ; The fir : ans 
Shall monarchs awe? or crowns inflame ? A 4 Ax. neg. 
From groſs miſtake our tumult ſprings; High — * n's oak, transform d, her oar; 
Theſe men the filly world difarm 8 H et ne eee warms P 
Elude the dart, diſſolve the e | Her * tled hoſt ; Arabia feeds; 3 
Who know the ſlender worth of men and hi * of purple Egypt ſpreads; 
things. Arvad ſends mariners; the Perſian, . 
| The preſent object, preſent day, | | | a ; 
es | Are idle phantoms, and away; 8 Low, word 6 lull limit bounds her fame ; 
ng What's laſting only does exiſt, Kuow this, © | The golden city was her name! Ws 
Life, fame, friends, freedom i alt; Thoſe ſtars on earth, the topaz blaze 
; , empire, all, Beneath her r 
Peace, commerce, freedom, nobly fall 1 — : extens of coaſt, 
To launch us on the flood of endleſs bliſs. „And rich as Nile's, let others boaſt ; 
| ; | | Her: the far nobler harveſt of ee, 
How foreign theſe, thou moſt in view | | : 
| Go, look your ⁊cbele exiſtence through; O merchant land! as Eden fair! * 
Sg Thence, form your rules : thence fix your officiate  Antient of empires! Nature's care 
3 » | The ſtrength of Ocean! Bead of plenty's ſprings! 
How great the 1% ! *Twill coſt more pains The pride of iſles! In wars — d wo os 
To vanquiſh folly, than reduce a fate. Pn Mother of crafis 7 lov'd ! courted ! fear'! 
Hence, reaſon / the firſt palm is thine lot of kingdoms! and ſupport of kings! 
014 Birtain learnt from thee to ſhine. : Great mart of nations — But ſhe fell: | 
Bychee, trades ſwarming throng, gay Freedom v ſmile Her pamper'd ſons revolt! rebel! 2 * 
Armies, in war of fatal frown, * | Againſt his favourite iſle loud roa th ng 
4 _ peace the pride, arts lowing down, The tempeſt howls ? her ſculptur'd dor x 
rich, exalt, defend, infiru# our iſle. Sun, the wolf's refuge ; drogen's home! 
The land, one altar“ a whole - : 2 
STRAIN I. | The deſtin'd day people, ais: 
| | | i u | 7 

Pay THE ARCUMENT, _ The ſable hour A = vhotmy ; 

Arti from commerce. Why Britons | ae, | e yon Almi rone : 
ſue it. What wealth SES FE 2 The fword and florm Lene 1 : 
greſſion, which kind is moſt frequent in Pindar. | 5 She trumpets ſhrill her dread — "= 
— . wonderful glory of Tyre. The Dark be the light of earth! the boaſt, a / 

FI er ruin. i | | | 
: Ka hy Tn ap _— on = — Her For, oh ! her ſins as red as blood, 
ſerabla fall. Tua netobbouri s. Her mi- As crimſon deep, outcry the flood; 
- R ghbouring kings juſt - The queen of 2. Laneg : 
fection on it. An awful image of the Divi Fan { once wiſe and juſt 
— — my Now, venal is her council's tongue: jalt, 
; and how deep her calamity. | yre fell, —— riot, violence, and wrong, 
ge CoMMERCE gives arts, as well as gain; : | 1 Þ PO mmm 
115 0 2 waſted o'er the main,. 1 ſar beneath 
ar barous climes enlighte . fe high. horn ſouls they proudly 
Arts, the rich traffic X nn? 21% Hee ſordid t inks! her mighty bow! 25 
May travel, thus, from pole to pole | Is it for this, the groves around = : 
And gild the world with learning's 6ri 2 Return the zabret's ſprightly ſe 
ing's brighter ſun, | Is it for #bis, he i; Sg om 4 
. gives learning, virtue, gold | 2 , her great ones toſs the brow ? 
ö Ply commerce, then * at burning feuds twi i 
; Inur'd to winds and ſacs?! _ —— To eat cold, how 1 gk a * 
The gods wk (hen ware ee Conſounding kindted, and miſleadin 7” HR 
i And, as the frident's emblem, gave , The ſpurious lord it o'er the lank Ss 2 
i 4 triple realm, that awes the een 14 Af. 1 blaſphemy dares make a ſtand, 
eee ault the ſky, and brandiſh al her might: 
5 When Jove deſcends a golden ſhower power: | Tyre's artizan, ſweet orator, 
Tis na vies, ar mies, empire, all, in o „„ Her merchant ſage, big mn of war 
View, emulate, outſhine old Tyre 1 Her judge, her prophet, nay her boary beads bd 
. | "Whoſe brows with wojſcdor ſhould be crown'd, 
er merchants, princes / every deck, a throne! E Her very pricfts in guile abound : p 
| ence, the world's cedar all her honours ſheds; 
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What death of #ruz5 / what thirſt of gold. 
Chiefs warm in Peace, in baltle cold 
What youth unletter d: (4ſ ones liſted high ! 
What public boaſts ! what private views ! 
What deſert temples ! crowded ſtews ! 
What women — practis'd but to roll an eye! 


O foul of heart, her faireſt dames 
Decline the ſun's intruding beams, 
To mad the midnight in their gloomy haunts : 
Alas! there is, who ſees them there; 
There is, who flatters not the fair, 
When cymbals tinkle, and the virgin chaunts. 


He ſees, and thunders . Now, in vain! 
The courſer paws, and foams the rein 
And chariots ſtream along the printed ſoil : 
In vain ! Her high, preſumptuous air 
In gorgeous veſtments rich and rare, 
Oer her proud ſhoulder throws the poor man's toil. 


In robes or gems, her coſtly #ain, 
Green, ſcarlet, azure, ſhine, in vain ! 
In vain ! their golden heads her turrets rear; 
In vain ! high-flavour'd foreign fruits, 
Sydonian oils, and Lydian lutes, 
Glide o'er her tongue, and melt upon her ear. 


In vain! wines flow in various ſtreams, 
With helm and ſpear cach pillar gleams ; 
Damaſcus, vain! unfolds the gloſſy ſore ; 
The golden wedge from Ophir's coaſls, 
From Arab incenſe vain, ſhe boaſts, 
Vain are her gods, and vainly en adore, 


Bell falls! the mighty Nebo bends ! 
The nations hiſs! her glory ends: 
To. Gips, her confidence! ſhe flies from foes ; 
' Foes meet her there: the wind, the wave, 
That once aid, ſtrength, and grandeur gave, 
Plunge her in ſeas, ſrom which her glory roſe. 


Her ivory deck, embroider'd ſail, 
And maſt of cedar nought avail, 

Or pilot learn d She ſinks, nor ſinks alone: 
Her gods ſink with her! to the ſky, 
Which never more ſhall meet her eye, 

She ſends her ſoul out in one dreadſul groan. 


What though ſo vaſt her naval might, 
In her firſt dawn'd the Britiſh right? 
All flags abas'd her ſee - dom inion greet : 
What though ſhe longer warr'd than Troy ? 
At length her ſoes that iſte deſtroy 
Whoſe conqueſt fail'd, as far as ſail'd her fleet. 


he kings fe cloth'd in purple ſhake 
heir awful brows : © O foul miſtake ! 
tt O fatal pride! (they cry) this, this is ſhe, 
e Who ſaid—with my own art and arm, 
© In the world's wealth I wrap me warm“ 
And ſwell'd at heart, vain empreſs of the ſea ! 


This, this is ſhe, who mearly ſoar' d: 
« Alas! how leze, to be ador d, 

ﬆ And ſtyle herſelf a god Through ſtormy wars 
« This eagle-ifle her thunder bore, | 
High- fed her your. g with human gore; 


* And would have built her neſt among the ſtars. | 
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“ But ah, frail man! how impotent 

«* To ſtand heaven's vengeance, or prevent! 
« To turn aſide the great Creator's aim | 

„ Shall iſland-kings with him contend, 

* Who makes the poles beneath him bend? 
And ſhall drink up the ſea herſelf with flame? 


« Earth, ether, .empyreum bow, 

« When from the brazen mountain's brow 
© The god of battles takes his mighty bow: 

« Of wrath prepares to pour the flood, 

« Puts on his veſture dipt in-blood, 
« And marches out to ſcourge the world below. 


« Ah! wretched iſle, once call'd the great! 
« Ah! wretched iſle, and wiſe too late! 
«© The vengeance of Jehovah is gone out: 
„% hy luxury, corruption, pride, 
« And freedom loſt, the realms deride, 
%  Ador'd thee /anding, o'er thy ruins ſhout : 


« To ſcourge with war, or peace b:flow, 
« Was thine, O fallen! fallen low 


| © *Tvas thine, of jarring thrones to ſtill debate : 


« How art thou fallen, down, down, down ! 
Wide waſte, and night, and horror frown, 
* Where empire flam'd in gold, and balanc'd 
* 


STRAIN III. 
TUE ARGUMENT. 


An inference from this hiſtory. Advice to Britain, 
More proper to her than other nations. How fur 
the ſtroke of tyranny reaches. What ſupports 
our endeavours, The wncon/idered benefits of 1;4 

berty. Britain's obligation to purſue trade. I 
above half the globe is ſea. Britain's grandeur 
ſrom her ſituation. The winds, the ſeas, the con 

 feellations, deſcribed. Sir Iſaae Newton's praiſe. 
Britain compared with other ſtates, The Le- 
viathan deſcribed. Britain's ſite, and ancient 
title to the ſeas. bo rivals her. Of Venice. 
Holland. Some deſpiſe trade as mean. Cen ſuses 
for it. Trade's glory. The late Czar. Solo- 
mon. A ſurpriſing inſtance of magnificence. 
The merchant's dignity. Compared with men 
of letters. f | 


_ HeNce learn, as hearts are foul or pure, 
Our-fextznes wither or endure : 


Nations may thrive, or periſs by the wave. 
What ſtorms from Jove's unwilling frown, 
A people's crimes /-licit down! 
Ocean's the womb of riches, and the grave. 
This truth, O Britain! ponder well; 
Virtues ſhould riſe, as fortunes ſwell : 
What is large property ?—The /ign of good, 
Of worth ſuperior + if tis Jeſs, 
Another's treaſure we poſſeſs, 
And charge the gods with favours #/befor'd. 


This council ſaits Britannia's iſle, [ ſmile; 
High- fluſh'd with wealth, and freedom's 
To vaſſals priſon'd in the continent, 

Who ſtarve, at home, on meager toil, 

And ſuck to death their mother ſoil, 


Twere uſeleſs caution, and a truth miſ-ſpent, 


Fr 
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Fell tyrants ſtrike beyond FRY bone, 
And wound the ſoul; bow genius down, 

Lay virtue waſte | for worth or arts, who ſtrain, 
To throw them at a monſter s foot? 

» "Tis property ſupports purſuit : 

7 Freedom gives eloquence; and freedom, gain. 
She pours the thought, and forms the ſtyles 
She makes the blood and ſpirits boil z 

feel her now / and rouſe, and riſe, and rave 
In Theban ſong: O muſe ! not zbixe, 
Verſe is gay freedom's gift divine : 

The man that can think greatly, is no ſlave. 


Others may traffic if they pleaſe; 
Britain, fair daughter of the ſeas, 
Is born for trade; to plough her field, the wave: 
And reap the growth of every coaſt : 
A ſpeck of land ! but Jet her boaſt, 
Gods gave the world, when they the waters gave. 


Britain ! behold the world's wide face; 
Nor cover'd half with ſelid ſpace, 
Three parts are fuid; empire of the fea! 
And why ? for commerce. Ocean ſtreams 
For that, through all his various names : 
And, if for commerce, ocean flows for thee. 


+, 


8? 


n ! 


Britain, like ſome great potentate 
of caſtern clime, retires in ſlate, 
Shuts out the nations! Would a prince draw nigh ? 
He paſſes her ſtrong guards, the waves, 
Of ſervant winds admiſſion craves, 
Her empire has no neighbour but the ſky. 


There are ber friends ; ſoſt zephyr there, 
Keen Eurus, Notus never fair, 

Rough Boreas burſting from the pole: all urge, 
And urge for her, their various toil; 
The Caſpian, the broad Baltic boil, 

And into life the dead Pacific ſcourge. 


There are her friends, a matſhall'd train: 
A golden hoſt! and azure plain! 
By turns do duty, and by turns retreat : 
They may retreat, but not from her ; 
The ſtar that quits tis hemiſphere 
Muſt quit the ſkies, to want a Britiſh fleet, 


Hyad, for her, leans o'er her urn; 
For her, Orion's glories burn, 
The Pleiads gleam. For Britons ſet and riſe 
The fair-fac'd ſons of Mazaroth, 
| Near the deep chambers of the ſouth, 
The raging dog that fires the midnight ſkies, 


Theſe nations Newton made his own ; 
All intimate with him alone. 

His mighty ſoul did, like a giant, run 
To the vaſt volume's cieſng ſtar ; 
Decypher'd every character : 

His reaſon pour'd new light upon the ſun. 


Ie: Let the proud brothers of the land 
5 Smile at our rock and &arren ſtrand, 
Not ſuch the ſea: let Fohẽ's ancient line 
Vaſt tra&s and ample beings vaunt ; 
1he camel low, ſmali elephant — 
O, Britain ! the leviathan is thine, 
Vor. X. 


7 
Leviathan whom nature 's ſtriſe a dT | 
Brought, forth, ber largeſt piece of life;- 

He /{ceps an ifls 1 his ſports the billows warm! 
Dreadful leviathan ! thy ſpout 9 
Invades the ſkies; the ſtars are out * : 

He drinks a river, and cjedts a forts.” 


Th' Atlantic ſurge around our hore. | 
German and Caledonian roar;z: © || 
Their mighty genii hold us in their bigs. Enn - 200 

Hear Egbert, Edgar, Erhelred; 

« The ſeas are ours.” The Wonaren faid— 
The _ their hands, their hands the PS 

clap. 

Whence is a rival, then; to tie 70 24 

Can he be found beneath the lies“ 127 
No, there, they dwell, that can give B Britain fre 

The powers of earth, by rival aim 

Her grandeur but the more proclaim; 
And prove their diſtance moſt, as Bench draw 


near. Ce” 


<-> 


Proud Venice ſits amid they 2 
Her ſoot ambitious ocean laves: 


| Art's nobleſt boaſt ! but O what Dh odds 


*'Twixt Venice and Britannia's iſle! 
'T'wixt mortal and immortal toil ! 


Britannia is a Venice built by gods, 


Let Holland triumph o'er her foes, 1 as 


But not o'er friends by whom ſhe roſe ; 


The child of Britain! And ſhall ſhe contend ? 


It were no leſs than parricide: 
What wonders riſe from out the tide ! ” 
Her high and mighty to the rudder bend. 


And are there, then, of lofty brow,”  .. 

Who think trade mean, and ſcorn to bow 
So far beneath the ſtate of noble birth? 

Alas! theſe chiefs but little know 

Commerce how high, themſetves how low; 


The ſons of nobles are the ſons of earth. 


And what have earth's mean ne to do, 
But reap her fruits, and warm purſue 
The world's chief good, not glut on other's toil? 
High commerce from the gods came down, 
With compaſs, chart, and ferry crown, 
Their delegate, to make the nations /zile 


Bluſh, and behold the Ruffian bow, 
From forty crowns, his mighty brow, 
To trade.—To toil he turns his glorious band + 
That arm, which ſwept the bloody field, 
See ! the huge ax, or bammer, wield ; 


While /ceptres wait, and thrones impatient ſtand. 


O ſhame to /ubjed: / firſt renown, 
Matchleſs example to the crown / 


Oli time is poor: what age boaſts ſuch a ſight ? 2 


Ye drones / adore the man divine © 
No; virtue ſtill as mean decline, 
Call Ruſſians barbarous, and yourſelves polite, 


He too of Judah, great, as wile, 
With Hiram ſtrove in merchandiſe : 
Monarchs with monarchs * an oars 


—— 
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That merchant * ſinking to his grave, 
A flobd of treaſure ſwells the cave; 
* kiog 7% much, the merchant n more. 


Is merchant an inglorious name? 

No; fit for Pindar ſuch a theme, | 
Too great for me; 1 pant beneath the weight 4 

If loud as occan's were my voice, - 

If words and thoughts to court my choice 
Out- num ber'd andi | could not reach its d 


Merchants o er a heroes reign; ; 
Thoſe trade in 2% ing, theſe in tain, | 
At Maar ſwell, and ſhout, while nations groan : 
With purple monarchs, merchants vie; 
If great te end, what, to ſupply ? 
Prieſts pray tor bleflings; merchants pour them 
down. - 


Kings, merchants are in league 450 love; 
Earth" s odours pay ſoft airs above, 

That o'er the teeming field prolific range; 
Planets are merchants; take, return, 
Luſtre and heat; by tragic burn; 

The whole creation is one vaſt exchange. 


Ii merchait an inglerious name! 
What ſays the ſons of /etter'd fatne, 
Proud of their volumes, ſwelling in their cells? 
In open life, i in change of ſcene, 
Mid variaus manners, zbrongs of men, 
Experience, arts, and ſolid wiſdom dwells. 


Trade, art's mechanic, nature's ſtores 
Well-weighs; to flarry ſcience ſoars : 
Reads warm in /ife (dead-colour'd by the pen) 

The ſcites, tongues, intereſts, of the ball : 

Who ſtudies trade, he ſtudies all; 
Accompliſh'd merchants are accompliſh'd men. 


STRAIN IV. 
' THE ARGUMENT, 


Pindar invoked. His praiſe. Britain ſhould FR 
cline war; but boldly aſſert her trade. Encou- 
Taged from the #brone : Britain's condition with- 
out trade. Trade's character, and ſurpriſing deeds. 
Carthage. Solomon's temple. St. Paul's church. 
The wiſer's character. The wonderful effects of 
trade. Why religion recommended to the mer- 
chant, What, falſe joy. What, true. What 7e- 
Ligion i is to the merchant. Vby trade more glo- 
7ious in Britons than others. How warmly, and 
how long, to be purſued by us. The Briton's 
legacy. Columbus. His praiſe, America de- 
ſcribed. Worlds ſtill arizown. Queen Eliza- 
berth. King George the Second. His glory aa- 
vally repreiented. 


How ſball I farther rouſe the ſoul? 
How Sloth's laſcivious reign controul 
Ey verſe with unextinguiſh'd ardour w rought ? 
How every breaſt inflame wich mine ? 
How bid my theme ſtill brighter ſhine, 
With'wealth of words, and unexhauſted thought! 


* aft trea ſure taken from g women s fomb 1300 


O thou Dirczan ſwan, on high, 
Round whom familiar thunders ly! 
While Jove attends a language like his ow : 
Thy /pirit pour, like vernal ſhowers, 
My verſe ſhall burſt out with the flowers, 
While Britain's trade advances with her ſun, 


: Though Britain was not born to fear, 
G alp not at bloody fame from war; 

Nor war decline, if thrones your right invade: 
Jove gathers tempeſt black as night: 
Jove pours the golden flood of light; 

Let Britain thunder, or let Britain trade. 


Britain a comet, or a far, 
In commerce this, or that in zwar, 


Commerce to kindle, raiſe, preſerve, 
And ſpirit dart through every nerve, 


renown'd. 


S. fall from heaven the vernal ſhowers, 
To cheer the glebe, and wake the flowers; 


The bird of voice is proud to ſing, 
Induſtrious bees ply every wing, 
Diſtend their cells, and urge their golden trad. 


Trade once extinguiſh'd, Britain's ſun 
Is gone out too; bis race is run; 
He ſhines in vain! her iſle's an iſle indeed, 
A. ſpot too {mall to be o'ercome , 
Ah, dreadful ſafety ! wretched doom ! 
No foe will conquer What no foe can feed. 


Trade's the ſource, ſinew, ſoul of all: 
Trade's all herſelf; hers, hers, the ball; 
Where moſt unſeen, the goddeſs ſtill is there ! 


The courtier's pomp! the ſtudent's eaſe ! 


year, 


What Rome and all her gods defies ? 

The Punic oar. Behold it riſe 

And battle for the world ! trade gave the call; 
Rich cordial from his naval art 

Sent the ſtrong ſpirits to his heart, 

That bid an Afric merchant graſp the ball. 


Where is, on earth, Jehovah's home? 
Trade mark'd the ſoil, and built the dome, 
In which his Majeſty rt deign'd to dwell ; 

The walls with flver ſkeets o'eclaid, 

Rich, as the ſun; through gold wnzceigh'd, . 
Bent the moon'd arch, and bid the column ſwell, 


Grendeur unknown to Solomon ! 


Bencath yon load + created ſure, not made 
Servant and rival of the ikies ! 

Heaven's arch alone can higher rife : 

What hand immortal rais'd thee? — Humble trade, 


Where hadſt thou been, if left at large, 
Thole finewy arms that tugg'd _ barge, 


* The King 5 Theech. 
J St. Paul's, built by the coal-tax. 


- 


Let Britons ſhout | earth, ſeas, and ſkies reſound | 


Hear from the throne * a voice through time 


The gloom call'd forth ſees azure ſkies diſplay d; ö 


Trade leads the dance, trade lights the blaze; 


Twas trade at Blenheim fought, and clos'd the 


Methinks the labouring carth ſhould groan, 
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Had caught at pleaſure on the flowery green? 
If they that watch'd the midnight ſtar 
Had ſwung behind the rolling car, 
Or ill d it with diigrace, where hadſt thou been? 


As by repletion men conſume, 
Abundance is the miſer's doom; 
Expend it nobly ; he that lets it ruff, | 
Which, paſſing numerous hands, would hne; 
Is not a men, but living mine, 
Foe to the gods, and rival to the duſt. 


Trade barbarous lands can poliſh fair ; 
Make earth well worth the wie man's care; 
Call forth her foreſts, charm them into fleets; 
Can make one houſe of human race ; 
Can bid the diſtant poles embrace; 
Hers, every ſun; and India, India meets, 


Trade monarchs crowns, and arts imports, 
With bounty feeds, with laurel courts : 
Trade gives fair virtue fairer {till to ſhine ; 
Enacts thoſe guards of gain, the lars; 
Exalts ev'n freedom's glorious cauſe.— 


Trade! warn'd by Tyre, O make religion thine ! 


You lend each other mutual aid : 
Why is keaven's ſmile, in wealth, convey'd ! 
Not to place vice, but virtues in our power ; 
Pleaſure declin d, is luxury, 
Boundleſs in time and in degree: 
Pleaſure enjoy d, the tumult of an hour. 


Falſe joy's a diſcompoſing thing, 

That jars on Nature's trembling firing, 
Tempeſts the ſpirits, and untunes the frame : 

True joy, the ſunſhine of the ſoul, 

A bright ſerene that calms the whole; 
Which 2bey ne*er knew, whom other joys inflame. 


Merchant ! religion is the care 
To grow as rich—as angels are; 

To know falſe coin from true; to ſweep the main ; 
The mighty flake ſecure, beyond x 
The ſtrongeſt tie of field, or fund : 

Commerce gives gold, religion makes it gain. 


Join, then, religion to thy ſtore, 

Or India's mines will make thee poor : 
Greater than Tyre! O bear a nobler mind 

Sea-ſovereign iſle ! proud war detline, 

Tred: patronize ! what glory thine, 
Ardent to %%, who couldit ſubdue mankind ! 


Rich commerce ply with warmth divine 
By day, by night ; the fars are thine, 
Wear out the ſtars in trade! eternal run 
From age to age, the noble glow, 
A rage to gain, and to beſtow, 
While ages laſt ! in trade burn out the ſun! 


Trade, Britain's all, our fires ſent down 
With toil, blood, treaſure, ages won; 
Ti, Edgar great bequeath'd ; this, Edward bold: 
Let Forbiſhers, let Raleighs fire! 
O let Columbus's ſhade inſpire ! 
M worlds diſcloſe, with Drake ſurround an d, 


5 
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Columbus! ſcarce inferior fame 
For thee to ind, than heaven to frame : 
Tha t womb cf gold and gem: her wide domain, 
An univerſe . her rivers, ſeas a 
Her fruits, both men and gods to pleaſe ! 
Heaven's faireſt birth ! and, but for thee, in vain / 


Worlds fi/l unknown deep ſhadows wrap; 
Call wonders forth from nature's lap; 


Nero glory pour on her Eternal Sire: 


O noble ſearch ! O glorious care! 
Are ye not Britons? why deſpair ? 
New worlds are due to ſuch a godlike fire, 


Swear by the great Eliza's ſoul, 

That trade, as long as water's roll— 
Ah! no; the gods chaſtiſe my raſh decree : 

By great Eliza do not ſwear ; 

For thee, O George the gods declare: 
And thou for them! late time ſhall ſwear by thee, 


Truth, bright as fars, with thee prevails; 
Full be thy ame, as ſwelling ſails, 
Conſtant, as tides, thy mind; as maſts, elate ; 
Thy j«ftice, an unerring beim 
To ſteer Britannia's fickle realm; 
Thy numerous race, ſure anchor of her ſtate ? 


STRAIN V. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


What is the bound of Britain's power. Beyond 
that of the moſt famed in hiſtory. The ſign 


Lyra. What the conſtellations are. Argo. 
The whale. The Dolphin. Eridanue. The 
lion. Libra. Virgo. Bernice.' The Britiſh 


ladies cenſured. The moon. bat the ſea is. 
Apoſtrophe to the emperor. The Spaniſh arma. 
da. How Britain ſhould ſpeak her reſentment. 
What gives power. What navies do in war. 
The Tartar. Mogul. Africa. China. Ve 
maſter of the world. What the hiſtory of the 
world is. The genealogy of glory. Miſtakes 
about it. Peace the merchant's harveſt. Ships 
of divine origin. Merchants ambaſſadors. The 
Briton's voyage. Praiſe the food of glory. Bri- 


tain's record. 


BrITANN1A's ſtate what bounds confine ! 
(Of riſing thought O golden mine! 


Mountains, Alis, ftreams, gu!fs, oceans, ſet no bound 


She allies till the ſtrikes the ar; 
Expanding wide, and launching far 


As wind can fly, or rolling wave reſound. 


Small iſle! For Cæſars, for the ſon 
Ot Jove, who burſt from Macedon, 


For gorgeous eaſterns blazing o'er mankind ; 


Then, when they call'd the world their own, * ; 
Not equal fame from fable ſhone : 3 


They roſe to gods, in balf thy ſphere confia'd. 


Here, no demand for fancy's wing; 

Plain truth's illuſtrious : as I ting, 75 
O hear yon /panglcd barp repeat my lay! 1 
Your farry lyre has caught the ſound, 
And ſpreads it to the planets round, 

Who beſt can tell where ends Britannia's ſway. 
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The ſkies (fair-printed page l) un 
| N !) unf 6 ; 5 | 
1 n Eee 
s in a mirror ſhow th' adventurous throng : | ron & thou the fate! pair who ſhine 
| The deeds of Grecian mariners A 2 s trading empire thine 
Aud — read by gods, are writ in ftars, s one rqjected, what, if one ſubdue ? 
noble ver/e, that ſhall endure as long. ba yada _ pom the ſeat | 
The ſkies are records . * rita igh debate * 
NR aſpires her nc, and records hor power 
Chiron, for ſong renown'd, his noble rage | en glowing balls | 
For naval fame and ſong renews 4 When hors _— er ee Bl | 
As Britain's fame he bears, and views ; DE SOOT ee 
Chiron, the Shovell of a former age þ O language fit for thoughts ſo bold! 
| ge. Would Britain have her anger told; . 
The whale (for late I ſung his praiſe) Ah ! never let a meaner language ſound J | 
is Pours gratefu! luſtre on my lays; Than that which proſtrates human fouls 
ow ſmiles Arion's friend * with partial beams ! | Through heaven's dark vault impetvous rolls 7 
Eridanus would flatter too, * | And nature rocks, when angry Jove has frown'd 
1 ok jealouſies his ſmile ſubdue; Not realms unbounded, not a flood © gg 
c fears a Britiſh rival in the Thames. 0 Of natives, ee of blood, 0 
In pride the lion lifts his mane 7 _— of counſel gives the world a lord: 
To ſee his Britiſh brothers reign | ban calls Si forth, and ſets him high, 
As ſtars below : the balance, Oeorge! from at} Trad a mortal man, o er men can fly : 
; Which Taba the autess, feats to welgh | - wg. poor gleanings to the keeneſt ſword. 1 
9 ore accurate the night and day ; | ay, ber's the ſword! f. , 
From thy fair daughters Virgo AY tine TR pon lightning fly to Pre 3 wings ; | 
2 E ike gods deſcend at * 
Of Britain's court, ye leſſer lights! © at once on trembling ſtates: * 
How could the wiſe . halo nights ren wks : a n 
On Richmond's eye, on Berenice's hair ! 8 Surpriſe your ports 4 5 e 
But, oh! you practiſe. h arts; The ki 8 ue ut your gates. | 
L Your own retain, ſeize others' hearts 8 ee tempeſts, Zolus, * 
Pirates, not merchants, are the Britiſh fair On „ rat ee. thus, 
5 : d errands: as t ey fly, the 
This truth I ſwear by Cynthia's beam. And carry ſable clouds, — A W 
Pale Queen be floſs'd at Britain's ſame ; F The land, the deſert, and the deep! 
5 To f porting nations“ o'er the main 1 ſhakes: proud cities fall! and Ae adore 
hare her em ire is th ide. a 
He, mighty power ! who 5 the tide _— ols of nature ever ſtrike _ 
Uncurbs, extends, throws wide Britannia's reign FY 9 * loath, or like, 
0 3 in en ie: ; 
What is the main / Ye kings renown'd ! Admire the eee 3 . hs 
Britannia's centre, and your bound : Of human welfare and renown : 
Auſtrian ! where-e'er Leviathan can roll Trade's the big heart; bright em ? b ir 
Is Britain's home: And Britain's mine Wh CO ER Pu oh. Wi 
Where'er the ripening ſun can ſhi y ence Tartar Grand ? or Mogul Great ?— 
Barts ave £ me, Trade gilt their titles . : f 
or emperors ; for her the ⁊vbole. While Afric's black laſcivi tl ST mw 
| , , ious, ſlot | 
Why, Auſtrian! wilt thou hover ſtill To claſp their ruin, fly from N OW: Th 
T On doubtful wing, and want the ſkill The: That meaneft product on their ſoil, 
* * lt on in the world's ? Too late eir people fell: one half on t'other feed 
Another Churchill thou may* , | : . 
Another Churchill, N lad 21 ee — 2 ny 
And other Blenheims, big with her fate. Mid citron foreſts _ „ 3 | 
11 chov n in don own, — in a ee ) ſhe pines; Me: 
o reſcued an urgrateful t 2 et go e, o'er golden mines 
mW — 1 that the kind as Her beggar'd, fumiſb d, tradeleſs native roves : 
oft thou weigh, that in time” Not ſo thin 1 5 - 
A day may fleep, a day of Horny 4s _ Thy CON ha ee A "ME NY 
As great to ruin, as was that to ſave. : Thy product: would exhauſt both kf ro 
TY Ss 
Sow woot thou file to h | . Shut be at gate of trade! or woe | O th 
er of mw my ſtrain, To Britain's! Europe 'twill o'erflow. —— 
p vain ? Ungrateful fong ! h 
FE err g/ her growth + inſpires thy lines. 
* The Delpbin, | i 3 Armada in the Houſe of Lords. 
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Britain! to tee, and ſuch as theſe, 
The river broad, and foaming ſeas 
Which ſewer lands to mortals 4% renown'd, 
Devoid of naval ſkill or might; 
Thoſe ſever'd: parts of earth unite : 
Trade's the full pu, that ſends their vigour round. 


Could, O! could one engreſſing hand 

The various ſtreams of trade command, 
That, like the ſun, would gazing nation's awe; 

That awful power the world would brave. 

Bold war, and empire proud, his ſlave ; 


Mankind his ſubje&s ; and his wil, their law. 


Haſt thou look'd round the ſpacious earth? 
From commerce, grandeur's humble birth : 
To George from Noah, empires living, dead, 
Their pride, their ſhame, their riſe, their fall, 
Time's whole plain chronicle is all 
One bright encomium, undeſign'd, on trade. 


Trade ſprings from peace, and wealth from 
trade, 
And power from wealth! of power is made 
The god on earth : hail, then, the dove of peace ! 
Whoſe olive ſpeaks the raging flood 
Of war repreſs'd : what's loſs of blood? 
War is the death of commerce and increaſe. ' 


Then periſh war — Deteſted war! 

Shalt thou make gods? like Cæſar's ſtar ? 
What calls man fool ſo loud as this has done, 

From Nimrod's down to Bourbon's line ?— 

Why not adore too, as divine, 
Wide-waſting ſtorms, before the genial ſun ? 


Peace is the merchant's ſummer clear : 
His harveſt harveſt round the year: 
For peace with laurel every maſt be bound; 
Each deck carouſe, each flag ſtream out, 
Each cannon ſound, each ſailor ſhout ! 
For peace let every ſacred ſbip be crown'd ; 


Sacred are ſhips, of birth divine. 
An angel drew the firit d%gn; 
With which the patriarch aature's ruins brav'd : 
Two world's abroad, an old and new, 
He ſafe o'er foaming billows flew : 
The gods made human race, a pilot, ſaw'd. 


How ſacred too the merchant's name 

When Britain blaz'd meridian fame *; [law; 
Bright ſhone the /word, but brighter trade gave 

Merchants in di/ant courts rever'd,. 

Where prouder ſtateſmen ne'er appear'd, 
Merchants ambaſſadors ! and thrones in awe. 


"Tis theirs to know the tides, the times; 
The march of ſtars; the births of climes ; 
Summer and winter theirs; theirs land and ſea, 
Theirs are the ſeaſons, months, and years ; 
And each a different garland wears ;— 
O that my ſong could add eternity ! 


Praiſe is the ſacred oil that feeds 
The burning lamp of godlike dceds ; 


* In Queen Elizabeth's reign, 


THE MERCHANT, tor 


Immortal glory pays illuſtrious cares: 
Whither, ye Britons! are you bownd ? | 
O noble voyage glorious round / | 
Launch from the Thames, and end among the ſtars 


If to my ſuye# roſe my ſoul, | 

Your fame ſhould laſt while-oceans roll: 
When other worlds in depths of time ſhall riſe, 

As we the Greeks of mighty name, 

May they Britannia's fleet proclaim, - 
Look up, and read her ſtory in the ſkies. 


Ye Syrens, ſing ; ye Tritons, blow ; 
Ye Nereids, dance; ye billows, flow; 
Roll to my meaſures, O ye ſtarry throng ; 
Ye winds in concert breathe around; 
Ye navies! to the concert bound 
From pole to pole! to Britain all belong. 


THE MORAL. 


The moſt happy ſhould be the moſt virtuous. Of 
eternity. What Britain's arts ſhould be. M ence 


ſlavery. 


BaiTAiN ! thus bleſt, thy bleſſing know; 
Or biiſ, in vain ! the gods beſtow; 
Its end fulfil, means cheriſh, /ource adore : 
Vain /ve/lings of thy ſoul repreſs; 
They moſt may /e/e, who moſt poſſeſs ; 
Then let bliſs awe, and tremble at thy ftore. » 


Nor be too fond of life at bef?, 
Her cheerful, not enamour'd guelt : 
Let thought fly forward ; *rwill gay proſpects give; 
Protpects immortal; that deride 
A Tyrian wealth, a Perſian pride, 
And make it perfect fortitude to live. 


O for eternity / a ſcene ! 
To fair adventurers ſerene ? 


O! on that /ea to deal in pure renown ! 


Traffic with gods! what tranſports roll; 
What boundleſs izpert to the foul ! 
The poor man's exfire / and the ſubjects crown # 


Adore the gods, and plough the ſeas: 
Theſe be thy arts, O Britain! theſe. 
Let others pant for an immenſe command ; 
Let others breathe war's fiery god; 
| The proudeſt vi&or fears thy nod, 
Long as the trident fills thy glorious hand. 


Glorious, while heaven-born freedom laſts, 

Which trade's ſoſt ſpurious daughter blaſts; 
For what is tyranny ? A monſtrous birth 

From luxury, by bribes careſs'd, 

By glowing power in ſbades compreſs'd, 
Which /alks around, and chains the groaning earth. 


THE CLOSE. 


This ſaljec now firſt ſung. How ſung. Preſer- 
able to Pindar's ſubjects. How Britain ſhoul 
be ſung by all. a 


TnesE, trade! Ir, who boaſt no ſtore, 
Who owe the nought, thus ſnatch from 


ſhore 
M i 
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The ſhore of * 2% where thou haſt flumber'd 


lon 
And ſendthy Gag trfujaphane down 
'The tide of time, to fure renown ; 
0 bleſs my country: and thou pay'ſt my ſong. - 


Thou art the Briton's nobleſt theme, : 
. then, unſung ? My fe aim 
To dreſs plain ſenſe, and fire the generous *. 5 
Not ſport imaginations vain, 
: But liſt, with yon ethereal train, 
The ſhining muſe, to ſerve the public good. 


Of ancient art and ancient praiſe, 

The ſprings are open'd in my lays : 
Olympic heroes ghoſts around me throng, 

And think their glory ſung anew ; 

Till chiefs of equal fame they view ; 
Nor grudge to Britons bold their Theban ſong. 


Not Pindar's theme with mine mes: anhoped 
As far ſurpaſt, as 2/ ul cares 

Trapſcend diverſion light and glory wain - 
The wreath fantaſtic, ſhouting throng, 
And panting ſteed, to him belong 

The charictrer's, not empire” s golden rein. 


Nor Chandos! thou the muſe deſpiſe 
That would to glowing Etna riſe 
(Such Pindar's breaſt) thou Theron of our time 
Seldom to man the gods impart 
A Pindar's head, or Theron's heart : 
In liſe, or ſong, how rare the true /ulime ! 


THE WORKS OF YOUNG. 


| Though not with genius with ſome virtue crown'd ; 


None Britiſs-born, will ſure diſdain 
This new, bold, moral, patriot ſtrain, 


(How vain the muſe!) the /ay may laſt, 
Thus twin'd around the Britiſh maſt, 
The Britiſh maſt, with nobler laurels bound! 


Weak ivy curls round naval oa, 
And ſmiles at wind and ſtorm unbroke ; 3 
By ſtrength not hers ſublime : thus, proud t * 
four, *- 
To Britain's grandeur A my ftrain : > 
And lives, and echoes through the lain, 
While o'er . billow Britain' s thunders roar. 


Be dumb, ye e ſons of verſe, 
Who /ing not actions, but rehearſe, 
And foo! the mule with impotent deſire ; 
Ye ſacrilegious ! who preſume 
To tarniſh Britain's naval bloom, 
Sing Britain's fame, with all her hero's fire. 


CHORUS, 
e Ye Syrens, ſing; ye Tritons, blow; 
« Ye Nereids, dance; ye billows, flow ; 
C Roll to my meaſures, O ye ſtarry throng ! 
« Ye winds! in concert breathe around; 
Le navies! to the concert bound 
© From pole to pole; to Britain all belong; 
« Britain to heaven ; from heaven e my 
3 Ss, 
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POETICAL WORKS 


THOMAS GRAY. 


Containing 


ODES, 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, 
EPITAPUS, 


A LING STORY, 


De. Oe. Oe. 


To which is prefixed * 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


” 


Not that her blooms are mark'd with beauty's hue, 
My ruſtic muſe her votive chaplet brings, 
Unſeen, unheard, O Grar, to thee ſhe ſings! 
While flowly-pacing through the church-yard dew, 
At curfeu-time, beneath the dark-green yew, 
Thy penſive genius ſtrikes the moral ſtrings; 
Or borne ſublime on inſpiration's wings, 
Hears Cambria's bards devote the dreadful clue 
Of Edward's race, with murthers foul defil'd ; 
Can aught my pipe to reach thine ear eſſay ? 
No bard divine! For many a care beguil'd 
By the ſweet magic of thy ſoothing lay, 
For many a raptur'd thought and viſion wild, 
To thee this ſtrain of gratitude I pay. 


, 


WARTON's SONNET ro GRAY. 
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FRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE, 
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THE LIFE OF GRAY. 


Tur life of G Ar, © the Britiſh Pindar,” has been written by his friend and editor Mr. Maſon, 
from perſonal knowledge, and the intelligence obtained from his correſpondence with his friends. 
The facts ſtated in the preſent arcount, are chiefly taken from Mr, Maſon's narrative, with the 
addition of ſuch particulars as ſubſequent information has ſupplied. | 
Thomas Gray, deſcended of a reputable family in the city of London, was born in Cornhill, De- 
cember 26. 1716 His grandfather was a conſiderable merchant. His father, Philip Gray, 
was what was then called a money-fcrivener, which was the profeſſion of Milton's father; but being 


of an unſ«cial and inactive diſpoſition, he rather diminiſhed than increaſed his paternal fortune. His 


mother's name was Dorothy Antrobus. They had many yy. of whom the poet was the fifth 
born. All of them, except him, died in their infancy. 

He was cducated-at Eton School, under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother's brother, then aſſiſt. 
ant to Dr. George, and alſo Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, While at ſchool, he con- 
tracted a friendſhip with Mr. Horace Walpole, the preſent Earl of Orford, who has been ſo long 
conſpicuous for his {kill in the fine arts, and his love of letters, and Mr. Richard Weſt, ſon of the Right 


Honourable Richard Weſt, Eſq, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a youth of great promiſe, on whom 


he ſet a high value. 
In 17 34, he removed from Eton to Cambridge; and entered e in St. Peter's College, and 


his friend Weſt to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where they commenced a correſpondence, part of which 
is included in the collection of letters publiſhed by Mr. Maſon. 

When he entered at. St. Peter's College, his effeminacy and fair complexion drew upon him the 
name of M Gray. It is remarkable that Milten had the ſame appellation of M56 at the Univerſity. 

Mr. Walpole was at that time of King's College in the ſame Univerſity. They frequently met, 
converſed on ſubjects of taſte, and drank nothing but tea. 

In April 1738, Weſt left Chriſt- Church for the Inner Temple, and, in Septeraber following, 


Gray returned to London, interſding likewiſe to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, in the ſame 


Society, for which purpoſe his father had either hired or bought him a ſet of chambers. . 
It was his firſt ambition to. excel i in, Latin poetry; and upon this occaſion he addreſſed a Safpphic 
Ode to his friend Weſt, which is the more curious, as Mr. Maſon informs us it was the firſt volun- 


tary production of his muſe. A copy of Latin verſes in the ae nn and his tranſla· | 


tion from Statius, are of an earlier date. 


Barbaras ædes aditure mecum 
Quas Eris ſemper fovet inquieta, 
Lis ubi late ſonat, et togatum 
ZEſtuat agmen ! 


Dulcius quanto, patulis ſub ulmi 
Holpitz ramis temere jacentem 

Sic libris N tenuiq. inertees 
is | Fallere Muſz ? 


Szpe enim curis vagor expedit © 
Mente; dum, blandam meditans Camenam, 
Vis malo rori, meminive ſeræ 

Cedere noRi z 


El 
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Et, pedes quo me rapiunt, in omni 
Colle Parnaſſum videor videre 


Fertilem ſylvz, gelidamq. in omni 
Fonte Aganippen, 


Rifi: et Ver me, facileſq. nymphæ 
Nare captantem, nec ineleganti, 
Mane quicquid de violis eundo 
Surripit aura: 


Me reclinatum teneram per herbam; 
Qua leves curſes aqua cunque ducit, 
Et moras dulci ſtrepi: u lapillo 
| Nectit in omni, 


Er ö ** Hex novo noſtrum ſerè pectus anno 
1 : - Simplices curz tenuere, cœlum 

+ Quamdit ſudum explicuit Favon? 

| Purior hora: 


f 5 | Otia et campos nec adhuc relinquo, 
Nec magis Phœbo Clyrie fidelis ; 


(Ingruant venti licet, et ſeneſcat 3 
Mollior eſtas.) _ 1 


Namque, ſeu, lœtos hominum labores 
i; "ll f Prataq. et montes recreante curru, , _ tags 
* | Purpura tractus oriens Eoos | 
| Vedſtit, et auro; 


Sedulus ſervo veneratus orbem 
Prodigum ſplendoris: amæniori 

Sive dilectam meditatur igne 

. Pingere Calpenz 


Uſque dum, falcbes magis magpis jam 

Languido circum, variata nubes 

Labitur furtim, viridiſq. in umbras 
Scena receſſit. 


O ego felix, vice ſi (nec unquam 
Surgerem rurſus) ſimili cadentem 


Parea me lenis ſineret quieto Wa 
Fallere Letho! . 


Mult flagranti radiiſq cincto 
Integris ah ! quam nihil inviderem, 
| Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigas 


Sentit Olympus ? 

The folendor and pictureſque turn of his genius are ſtrongly marked in this juvenile performance, 
The following ſpring, upon an invitation which Mr. Walpole gave him to be his companion in 
his A, his intention of ſtudying the law was laid aſide for the preſent, and never after put in 
execution? About the end of March 1739, they ſet out for France together, viſiting, in the courſe 
of their travels coke that country, n . Rheims, Dijon, — the Chartreuſe, and 
other places. 

In November they arrived at Turin; from theneb they proceeded to Genoa, Bologna, Flower, 


Rome, Naples, &c. In July 1740, they returned to Florence, where they Naid till towards the end 


of April 174 r, and then ſet out for Venice, 
At Rome he wrote the following Alcaic Ode to Weſt, / Ad. C. Favonium Eopyyrinum,} immediately 


Fier his j — to Freſcati and the Caſcades of Tivoli: 


: Mater roſarum, cui tenerz vigent 
Auræ Favoni, cui Venus it comes 
Laſciva, Nympharum choreis 
Et volucrum celebrata canty | 1 
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Dic, non inertem fallere qua diem ö 
Amat ſub umbraà, ſeu ſinit aureum 
Dormire plectrum, ſeu retentat 
Pierio Zephyrinus antro i; ; 
Furore dulci plenus, et immemor | 
Reptantis inter ſrigora Tuſculi 
Umbroſa, vel colles Amici 
Palladiz ſuperantis Albæ. 
Dilecta Fauno, et capridedum chorĩs 
Pineta, teſtor vos, Anio minax 
Quæcunque per elivos volutus 
Præcipiti tremefecit amne, 
Illius altum Tibur, et ZEſulz * 
Audiſſe ſylvas nomen amabiles, 
Illius et gratas Latinis 
Naiaſin ingeminaſſe rupes : 
Nam me Latin: Naiades uvid3 | 
Videre ripà, qua nĩveas levi 
Tam ſzpe lavit rore plumas 
Dulce canens Venuſinus ales; 
Mirum ! canenti conticuit nemus, 
* Sacrique ſontes. et retinent adhuc 
(Sic Muſa juſſit) ſaxa molles 
Dota modos, vetereſque lauri. 
Mirare nec tu me citharæ rudem 
Claudis laborantem numeris : loca 
Amæna, jucundumque ver in- 
compoſitum docuere carmen 
Hzrent ſub omni nam folio nigri 
Phœbea luci (credite) ſomnia, 
Argutiuſque et lympha et auræ 
Neſcio quid ſolito loquuntur. 

At Florence, Gray conceived the deſign, and wrote the ſirſt book of a didactic poem in Latin, en- 
titled De Principiis Cogitandi, which he * to Weſt {ad Favonium), but unfortunately never 
completed. : 

An unfortunate diſagreement 3 the two travellers, ariſing from the difference of their 
tempers, occaſioned their ſeparation at Reggio. Gray being, even from his earlieſt years, curious, . 
penſive, and philoſophical; Mr. Walpole, gay, lively, and conſequently inconſiderate. The latter, 
however, enjoined Mr. Maſon to charge him with the chief blame in their quarrel, conſeſſing that 
more attention and complaiſance, more deference to a warm friendſhip, ſuperior judgment and pru- 
dence, might have prevented a rupture that gave much uneaſineſs to them both; though in 1744, 4 2 
reconciliation was effected between them by a lady who wiſhed well to both parties. 

Gray continued his journey to Venice, in a manner ſuitable to his own little fortune; and, having 
continued there till about the middle of July, he returned home through Padua, Verona, Milan and 
Turin, and, repaſſing the Alps, purſued almoſt the ran route by which he had before gone to 
Italy 

His Letters, publiſhed by Mr. Maſon, contain a very date account of many parts of his jour- 
ney. His deſcriptions of Verſailles, of the amuſements at Rheims, of the confluence of the Rhone 
and Sane, viſit to the Grande Chartreuſe, and the paſſage of the Alps, bear more particular marks of 
his genius and diſpoſition. When he aſcends the Alps, we fee even the native grandeur of his ideas 
heightened. He is hardly any longer a mortal being, nec vox ſonat hominem, particularly when he 
goes up to the Grande CORES, that — 0 LOR cnthuilalin ſo natural to him, ſeems to poſ 
ſeſs his whole ſoul. 

On his return from his travels, and ates the miſunderſtgnding with Mr. Walpole, when his na- 
tural melancholy, heightened by chagrin, had led his wiſhes to a gloomy dereliction of ſociety, he 
again viſited the Chartreuſe. The ſituation was perfectly ſuitable to his ſtate of mind, and there 
he w, in the Album of the fathers, ſuch an Alcaic Ole as he himſelf only could have written. It 
i 11:00) with all the fineſt touches * his e Oy = 11 with — an een of 
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183 THE LIFE OF GRAY. 
expreſſion, that one can hardly lament he did not honour his own language, by making it the ve. 
hicle of this noble imagery and pathetic ſentiment: 


Oh tu, ſeveri religio laci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nutiva nam certè fluenta 
Numen habet, vetereſque N ; 
Præſentiorem et conſpieimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivoſque præruptos, ſonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorun:que notemz | 
Quam fi repoſtus ſub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu) 
Salve vocanti rits, feſſo et 
Da placidam juveni quictem. 
Quad ſi invidendis ſedibus, et frui 
Fortuna ſacra lege ſilentii 
Vetat volentem, me reſorbens 
In medios violenta fluctus: 
Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas ſenectæ ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Sur ipias, hominumque curis. 


He returned to England September 1. 1747, and, in about two months afterwards, buried his 
father; who, by the neglect of his buſineſs, and an injudicious waſte of money upon a new houſe at 
Wanſte ad, ſo much leſſened his patrimony, that it would by no means enable him to proſecute the 
ſtudy of the law, without his becoming burt henſome to his mother and aunt. 


Theſe two ſiſlers had, for many years, kept an India warchouſe in Cornhill, under the joint 


names of Gray and Antrobus. Upon Mr. Gray's death, having acquired what would ſupport 
them decently for the reſt of their lives, they retired to Stoke, near Windſor, to the houſe of their 
other ſiſter Mrs. Rogers, lately becume the widow of a gentleman of that name, who had, in the 
earlier part of his life, followed the profeſſion of the law, but retired from buſineſs many years be · 


fore his death. 


Gray, though he had taken his reſolution of declining the ſtudy of the law, was too delicate te 


hurt two perſons, for whom he bad the tendereſt affection, by peremptorily declaring his real in- 
tentions; and therefore changed, or pretended to change the line of that ſtudy : And accordingly, 
towards the end of the ſubſcquent year, went to * to take his bachelor's degree in civil 


law. 
But the narrowneſe of his ne was not the only thing that diſtreſſed him at this period. 


He had loſt the friendſhip of Mr. Walpole abroad. He had alſo loſt much time in his travels; and 
he well knew, that whatever improvement he might have made in this interval, either in taſte or 
ſcience, ſuch improvement would be of little uſe to him in his preſent ſituation and exigencies. This 
was not all. His other friend Weſt, he found, on his return, oppreſſed by ſickneſs and a load of 
family misfortunes. Theſe, the ſympathizing heart of Gray made his own. But his cares were 
vain, Weſt's health declined daily and he left London in March 1742; and. for the benefit of 
the air, went to David Mitchell's, Efq. at Pope's in Hertfordſhire. 

During an ivterval of ſomething more than two months, they maintained a conſtant correſpon- 
dence on ſubjt &s of literature and their claſſical udies. The laſt letter from Weſt is dated May 
11. 1742. Gray returned an anſwer May 27. lmmediately afterwards, he went upon a viſit to 
his relations at Stcke, where he wrote his Ode on the Spring. He ſent it, as ſoon as written, to his 
beloved friend; but he was dead before it reached Hertfordſhire. 

'I here ſeems to be a kit d of preſentiment in that pathetic piece, which readers of taſte will feel 
When they learn this anecdote, and which wiil make them read it with redoubled pleaſure, It 
will alſo throw a melancholy grace on the Ode on the Diflant Profpeft of Eton, and on the Ode to Ad- 
verſity, both of them written the Auguſt following for as both theſe poems abound with pathos, 
thoſe who have feeling hearts will fecl this excellence the more ſtrongly, when they know the cauſe 
rom whence it aroſe ; and the unfeeling will perhaps learn to reſpect what they cannot taſte, when 


e. 
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they are prevented from imputing to a ſplenetic melancholy, what, in fact, ſprung from the ok; 


benevolent of all ſenſations. 
It is probable, that the Elegy in 4 Country Church-Yard was begun, if not finiſhed, about this 8 


though the concluſion, as it ſtands at preſent, i is certainly different from what it was in the firſt ma- / 


nuſcript copy. N 
The firſt impulſe of his ſorrow, for the death of his friend, gave birth to a little enen 


en the Petrarchian model, which is exceedingly tender and mournful. 


In vain to me the ſmiling mornings ſhine, 

And redd'ning Pheebus lifts his golden fire 2. 

The birds in vain their amorous deſcant join; 
Or cheerful fields reſume their green attire: 
"Theſe ears, alas! for other notes repine, 

A different object do theſe eyes require: 

My lonely anguiſh melts no heart but mine; 
And in my breaſt the imperfect joys expire. 


Yet morning ſmiles the buſy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleaſure brings to happier men: 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear: 
To warm their little loves the birds complain: 
I fruitleſs mourn to him, that cannot hear, 
And weep the more, becauſe I weep in vain. 


The 4 addition he afterwards made to his didaQtic poem, De Principiis Cogitand, is the apol. 
trophe in hexameters to the friend he had loſt, written in the genuine ſtrain of claſſical majeſty, with 
which he intended to begin the fourth book. 


Hactenus haud ſegnis Naturæ arcana retexi i 

Muſarum interpres, primuſque Britanna per arva 

Romano liquidum deduxi flumine rivum. 

Cum tu opere in medio, ſpes tanti et cauſa loboris, 

Linquis, et æternam fati te condis in umbram !- 

Vidi egomet duro graviter concuſſa dolore | ; 
Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta dolorem ; 

Et languere oculos vidi, et palleſcere amantem 
Vultum, quo nunquam pietas nifi rara, fideſque, 
Altus amor veri, et purum ſpirabat honeſtum. 

Viſa tamen tardi demùm inelementia morbi 
Ceſſare eſt, reducemque iterum roſeo ore Salutem 
Speravi, atque una tecum, dilecte Favoni ! 

Credulus heu longos, ut quondam, fallere ſoles 2 
Heu ſpes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota ! 
Heu mcoftos ſoles, ſine te quos ducere flendo 

Per defideria, et queſtus jam cogor inanes ! 

At Tu, ſanta anima, et noſtri non indiga luctũs, 
Stellanti templo fincerique ætheris igne, „ 
Unde orta es, fruere; atque o fi ſecura, nec ultra 
Mortalis, notos olim miſerata labores 
Reſpectes, tenueſque vacet cognoſcere curas; 

Humanam fi forte al'4 de ſede procellam 
Contemplere, metus, ſtimuloſque cupidinis acres, 
Gaudiaque et gemitus, parvoque in corde tumultum 
Irat um ingentem, et ſæ vos ſub pectore fluctus; 
Reſpice et has lacrymas, memori qua« ictus amore 
Fundo; quod poſſum. juxta lugere ſepulchrum 
Dum j juvat, et mutz vana hac ene favillæ. 

8 5 


Having made a viſit of ſome length at Stoke, where he wrote a conſiderable part of his more 
finiſhed poems, he returned to Cambridge, which. from this period, became his principal reſidence. 
He ſpent, indeed, during the lives of his mother and aunts, his ſummer vacations at Stoke, and after 
they died, in making little tours or viſits to his friends in different parts of the country. 

The conveniences reſulting from that ſituation, to a perſon of circumſcribed fortune and a tudious ö 
life, were, in his eſtimation, more than a counterbalance for the diſlike, which, on ſeveral accounts, 
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he bore to the place. He was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of the Civil Law's in the winter 
1742, as appears by his letter to his intimate friend, Dr. Wharton of Old Park, near Durham, for. 
merly fellow of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, dated December 27. 1742, in which he employs his 
uſual vein of ridicule on the Univerſity. From this time he appears to have laid aſide compoſition 
almoſt entirely. Leſs pleaſed with exerting his own powers than in contemplating the exertions of 


. otbers, he applied himſelf, with intenſe affiduity, to the ſtudy of the beſt Greek authors; inſomuch, 


that in the ſpace of about fix years, there were hardly any writers of note in that language, which he 
had not only read but digeſted ; remarking, by the mode of common-place, their contents, their 
difficult and corrupt paſſages; and all this with the accuracy of a critic, added to the diligence of a 


Kudent. 
During this interval, however, he was not fo entirely occupied with his ſtated employment, as to 


Have no time for expreſſing his averſion to che ignorance and dullneſs which appeared to ſurround 
bim; but of what he intended on this ſubject, a ſhort fragment only remains, which ſeems to have 
been intended as a Hymn to Ignorance; and had he proceeded with it, would have contained much 
good ſatire upon falfe ſcience and ſcholaſtic pedantry. What he wrote of it is purely introductory; 
yet many of the lines are ſo ſtrong, and the general caſt of the verſification ſo muſical, that it will 
probably give the admirers of Dryden and Tepe a higher opinion of his poctical talents, than ma. 
my of his lyric productions have done. 


Hail, horrors, hail ! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye gothic fanes, and antiquated towers, 
Where ruſhy Camus' flowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud: 
Glad I reviſit thy neglected reign, 
Oh take me to thy peaceful ſhade again. 
But chiefly thee, whoſe influence breath'd from high, 
Augments the native darkneſs of the ſky; 
Ah ignorance ! ſoft ſalutary power! 
Proftrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hyperion roll'd his annual race, 
Since weeping I forſook thy fond embrace. 
Oh ſay, ſucceſsful doſt thou till oppoſe 
Thy leaden Ægis gainſt our ancient foes? 
Still ſtreach, tenacious of thy right divine, 
The maffy ſceptre o'er thy lumbering line ? 
And dews Lethean through the land diſpenſe 
To ſleep in flumbers each benighted ſeuſc ? 
If any ſpark of wit's deluſive ray - 
Break out, and flaſh a momentary day, 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aſpire, 
And hugdle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 

' Oh ſay—ſhe hears me nut, but catelcſs grown, 
Lethargic nods upon her ebon throne. | 
Goddeſs! awake, ariſe, alas my fears 

Can powers immortal feel the force of years? 
Not thus of old, with enſigns wide unfurl'd, 

She rode triumphant o'er the vanquiſh'd world; ö 
Fierce nations own'd her unreſiſted might, 
And all was ignorance, and all was night. 
Oh ſacred age ! Oh times for ever loſt 
(The ſchool-man's glory, and the churchman's boaſt.) 
For ever gone yet {till to fancy new, 
Her rapid wings the tranſient ſcene purſue, 
And bring the buried ages back to view. 
High on her car, behold the grandam ride 
Like old Seſoſtris with barbaric pride; 


* a team of harneſs'd monarchs bend 
EE „ * * 


In 1744. he appears to have given up entirely his didactic poem, and to have relinquiſhed, for 
fome time at leaſt, any farther ſolicitations of the muſe, 
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Mr. Walpole, notwithſtanding, being defirous to preſerve what he had already written, and to 
perpetuate the merit of their deceaſed friend, importuned him tv publiſh his own poems, together 
with thoſe of Weſt ; but this he declined, from the apprehenſion, that the jaint ſtock of both would 
hardly fill a ſmall volume. | 55 2 15 2 A 

In 1747, Mr. Maſon, then ſcholar of St. John's College, afterwards fellow of Pembroke-Hall, 
was introduced to his acquaintance. He had written the year before, his“ Monody on the Death 4 
of Pope,” and his © II Bellicoſo,” and © II Pacifico,” and Gray had reviſed them at the requeſt of a 
friend. This laid the foundation of an intimacy, which continued without interruption till the 
death of Gray. | | | | © 

The ſame year, a favourite cat, belonging to Mr. Walpole, happening to be drowned, Gray amu- 
ſed himſelf on the occaſion, with writing an elegant little Ode; in which he has happily united both | 
humour and inſtruction. | | '$ | 

But the following year was diſtinguiſhed by a far more important effort of his muſe, the initiato- ; 
ry fragment of an Eſay on the Alliance of Education and Government, which is ſuperior to every thing 
in the ſame ſtyle of writing in our language. He meant to ſhow, that both muſt concur to produce 74 
great and uſeful men. It was intended to be addreſſed to the Preſident Monteſquieu, and poſſibly 
the intervening death of that great man might be a means of his relinquiſhing his purpoſe It 
opens with two ſimiles, an uncommon kind of exordium; but which, it is probable, he intentionally 
choſe to intimate the analogical method he meant to purſue in his ſubſequent reaſonings. 


As ſickly plants betray a nigard earth, 

Whoſe barren boſom ſtarves her gen'rous birth, 
Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins ; | 
And as in climes, where winter holds his reign, 
The ſoil, though fertile, will not teem in vain, . 
Forbids her gems to ſwell, her ſhades to riſe, 14 
Nor truſts her bloſſoms to the churliſh ſkies : | [ 2 
To draw mankind in vain the vital airs, TS - 
Unform'd, unfriended, by thoſe kindly cares, | 
That health and vigour to the ſoul impart, 

Spread the young thought, and warm the opening heart ; 

So fond inſtruction on the growing powers 

Of nature idly laviſhes her ſtores, 

If equal juſtice, with unclouded face, wy 
Smile not indulgent on the riſing race, | wed 
And ſcatter with a free, though frugal hand, 

Light golden ſhowers of plenty o'er the land : | 

But tyranny has fix d her empire there, 5 


* 


To check their tender hopes with chilling fear, 
And blaſt the blooming promiſe of the year. 

I his ſpacious animated ſcene ſurvey, 

From where the rolling orb, that gives the day, 
His ſable ſons with nearer courſe ſurrounds 

To either pole, and life's remoteſt bounds. 

How rude ſoe'er th' exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind, 

Alike to all the kind, impartial heav'n 

The ſparks of truth and happineſs has giv'n : 
With ſenſe to feel, with memory to retain, 
They follow pleaſure, and they fly from pain; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
Th' event preſages, and explores the cauſe ; 
The ſoft'returns of gratitude they know, 

By fraud elude, by force repell the foe ; 

While mutual wiſhes, mutual woes endear 

The ſocial ſmile and ſympathetic tear. 

Say, then, through ages by what fate confin'd 
To different climes ſeem different ſouls aſſign'd? 
Here meaſur'd laws and philoſophic eaſe 
Fix, and improve the poliſh'd arts of peace. 
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Their little wants, their low deſires, refine, | 
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There induſtry and gain their vigil- keep, 


Command the winds, and tame th' unwilling "SY 


Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail; 


There languid pleꝰſure fighs i in every gale. 


Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar 


Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war; 


And, where the deluge burſt, with ſweepy 7 ay 5 

Their arms, their Kings, their gods were roll d away. 

As oſt have iſſued, hoſt impelling hoſt, 

The blue- eyed myriads from the Baltic coaſt. 

'The proſtrate ſouth to the deſtroyer yields 2 
Her boaſted titles, and her golden field; %* . 
With grim delight the brood of winter view . 


A brighter day, and heav'ns of azure hue, 


Scent the new fragratice of the breathing roſe, 


And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. blen; 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 1 55 
Why yet does Aſia dread a monarch's nod, SEES 
While European freedom ſtill withſtands 
Th' encroaching tide, that drowns her leſſening 


And ſees far off with an indignant groan 


Her native plains, and empires once her own. 


Can opener ſkies and ſuns of fiercer flame 


O'erpower the fire, that animates our frame; 


As lamps, that ſhed at eve a cheerful ray, 
Fade and expire beneath the eye of day ? 


Need we the influence of the northern ſtar 


To ſtring our nerves and ſtcel qur hearts to war ? 

And, where the face of nature laughs around, 

Muſt lick'ning virtue fly the tainted ground? 

Unmanly thought! what ſeaſons can controul, 

What fancied zone can circumſcribe the ſoul, 

Who, conſcious of the ſource from whence ſhe {prings, 


By reaſon's light, on reſolution's wings, 


Spite of her ſrail companion, dauntleſs goes 


Oier Lybia's deſerts and through Zembla's ſnows ? 


She bids each lumb'ring energy awake, 
Another touch, another temper take, 
Suſpends th' inferior laws, that rule our clay: 
The ſtubborn elements confeſs her {way ; 


And raiſe the mortal to a height divine. 
Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth. 
As various tracts enforce a various toil, 
'The manners ſpeak the idiom of their ſoil. 
An iron-race the mountain-cliffs maintain, 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain : | 
For where unwearicd finews muſt be found 2 
With ſide- long plough to quell the flinty ground, 
To turn the torrent's ſwift-deſcending flood, 
To brave the ſavage ruſhing from the wood, 
What wonder, if to patient valour train'd 
They guard with ſpirit, what by ſtrength they gain'd ? 
And while their rocky ramparts round they fee, _ 


The rough bode of want and liberty, 


(As lawleſs force from confidence will grow) | 
Inſult the plenty of the vales below; ? 

What wonder, in the ſultry climes, that forex, 
Where Nile redundant o'er his ſumwer bed 
From his broad boſom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt-with his wat'ry wings, 
If with advent'rous oar and ready fail, 

The duſky people drive before the gale; 

Or on frail floats to neighb ring cities ride 


That riſe and glitter o'er the ambient tide, 
* = . v 
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How much it is to be wiſhed, that Gray had completed what he thug agniirably * ! The 
deſign is the nobleſt which he ever attempted ; and alſo, as far as he carried it into 3 the 
moſt exquiſitely finiſhed. 

The Ode on Eton College was his firſt Engliſh production which: appeared ĩ in print. It was pub - 
liſned in folio, by Dodfley, in 1747; about the ſame time, at Mr. Walpole's requeſt, he fat for his 
picture to Echart, in which, on a paper which he held in his hand, Mr. Walpole wrote the title of; 
this ode; and to intimate his own high juſt opinion of it, added this line of Lucan by way of motta, 

Nec licuit populis parvum temte, Nile, videre 121 
Phars. lib. x. 1. 236. 

This highty-finiſhed ode, together with his three other monoſtrophic odes on Spring, on a Favenre 
ite Cat, to Adve: ſity, was afterwards inſerted in © Dodfley's Miſcellany.” The Ode to Adverſity was 
firſt printed under the title of an Hymn to Adverſity, which is here dropped for the ſake of . 
mity. It is unqueſtionably as truly lyrical as any of his other odes. 

In 1750, he put his laſt hand to the Elegy Written in a Country Church-Yard; which, when fniftied, 
was communicated: firſt to Mr. Walpole, and by him to ſeveral perſous of diſtinction. This 
brought Gray acquainted with Lady Cobham, and furniſhed an occaſion for his Zong Story, a com- 
poſition in ballad-meaſure, in which the different colours of wit and OE are e 2 
intimately blended. ; 

The Elegy, having found i its way into the « Manns of Ansgisibes“ he wrote Mr. Walpole, 
February, It. 1751, deſiring him that he would put bis own manuſcript into the bands of Dots: 
ley, and order him to print it immediately. 

This was the moſt popular of all his productions. It ran a eleven editions in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, was finely tranſlated into Latin by Meſſrs. Anſtey and Roberts, and in the fame year 


another, though inferior, verſion of it was publiſhed by Lloyd. In the manuſcript copy, he gave it 


only the fimple title of Stanzas Written in a Country Cburcb- Tard. Mr: Maſon perſuaded him to 
call it an Elegy, becauſe the ſubject authoriſed him ſo to do, and the alternate meafure in which it 


was written, ſeemed peculiarly fit for that fpecies of compoſition. 
In 1753, Mr. Bentley, wiſhing to ſupply every ornament that his pencil could contribute, drew 
not only for it, but alſo for the reſt of Gray's productions, a ſet of deſigns, which were hand- 


ſomely repaid by the following nnn * many of which are 3 in merit to the - 
beſt in his moſt finiſhed poems. f 


In ſilent gaze the tune ful choir among, 
Half. pleas'd, half. bluſhing let the muſe admire, 
While Bentley leads her ſiſter- art along, : 
And bids the pencil anſwer to the lyre. 
See, in their courſe, each tranſitory thought 
Fix d by his touch a laſting eſſence take; 
Fach dream, in fancy's airy colouring wrought, 
To local fymmetry and life awake 
The tardy rhymes that us'd to linger on, 
To cenſure cold, and negligent of fame, Ns 
4 In ſwiſter meaſures animated run, EIT Rt | 2 
And catch a luſtre from his genuine flame. 
Ah ! could they catch his ſtrength, his caſy | grace, 3 
His quick creation, his unerring line; 
The energy of Pope they might efface, L | 
; And Dryden's harmony ſubmit to mine. Fr 9 
Blut not to one in this benighted age 3 
Is that diviner inſpiration giv'n | gr ug ond 
That burus in Shakſpeare's or in Milton's page, s is 8 
The pompand prodigality of heav'n. =! h 6 1 bo 
As when conſpiring in the diamond's blaze, + al 
The meaner gen ms, that ſingly charm the fight, | : ; 


; Together dart their intermingled rays, 5 1 
And dazzle with a luxury of light. ö TE. 2141} 
CRY Job Enough for me, if to ſome feeling breaſt 127 ' *e2 AU 9%; 8431 
Mu lines a ſecret ſympathy inpart . oaaet 
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8 And as their pleaſing influence flows confe N, 
A figh of ſoft refleQtion beave the brart. 


The papet on which the laſt ſtanza was written being beidkin; the 1 in Italics were fupplied 
by Mr. Maſon, who very ingenuouſly and very juſtly expreſſes his diſſatisfaction with the termina- 
tion of the third line: the end of the "_ INN is not leſs SIR apts it would 
be better if it ſtood thus: 

Enough for me, if to ſome feeling "NE { 
My lines a ſecret ſympathy convey ; | 

And as their pleaſing influence there tall ret, 
A ſigh of ſoft reflection Heal away. 

The panegyric is certainly carried too far; there is ſo much of groteſque "oy in the deſigns, that 
they have failed to pleaſe univerſally. Let the reader peruſe the ſecond ſtanza, and turn to the deſign 
for the Ode to Adverſity. Let him behold the Quarter Staff of Jupiter, the Horſe-Lock, the Hunt- 
ing Whip, and the Talons, and bid defiance to riſibility if he can. The original e in Mr. 
Maſon's opinion, are infinitely ſuperior to the publiſhed engravings of them. 

The head-pieces to the Long Story, exhibiting a view of Stoke-Pogis church and mien, were 
mode from a ſketch by Gray. The Church-yard was the ſubject of his Elegy. 

In the March following, Gray ſuſtained a loſs which he long and ſeverely felt; his mother, to 
whom his conduct was exemplary for the diſcharge of every, filial duty, and who merited all the 

| tenderneſs and attention ſhe received, was taken from him by death. She was buried in the ſame 
vault, where ber ſiſter's remains had been depoſited, more than three years before, in the church. 
yard of Stoke. As the infcription on the the tombſtone (at leaſt the latter part of it) is undoubt. 
edly of Gray's writing, it here would claim a place, if it had not a peculiar pathos to recommend 
it, and at the fame time a true inſcriptive ſimplicity. | | 
p In the vault beneath, are depoſited, 
In hope of a joyful reſurrection, 
The remains of 
Mary ANTKOBUS. 
She died, unmarried, Nov. v. M,Dcc,xLIX, ' 
Aged Ixvr. | 
In the ſame pious confidence, 
Beſide her friend and ſiſter, 
Here fleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, | 
Widow, the careful tender mother 
Of many children, one of whom alone 
| Had the misfortune to ſurvive her. 


She died March xr. M, pec, LIII. 
Aged Lxvn. 


The lines, in which Pope has expreſſed his piety, beanie as they are, and 3 as they de- 
ſerve to be praiſed, appear, notwithſtanding, to excite leſs of ſympathy than a ſingle ſtroke in this 
inſcription, or a paſſage in a letter to Mr. Mafon, written the following December, on the deaths 
of his ſather and friend, Dr. Marmaduke Pricket, a young phyſician. I ha ve ſeen the ſcene you 
deſcribe, and know how dreadſul it is; 1 know too, I am the better for it. We are all idle and 

| thoughtleſs things, and have no fenſe, no ufe in = world, any longer than that ſad impreſſion 

A laſts ; the deeper it is engraved the better.” | 

FX | Impreſſions of grief on the generality of mankind, like charaers hrked on the ſand of the 4 
fea, are ſpeedily effaced by the influx of buſineſs or pleaſure; but the traces of them on the heart 1 


of Gray were too deeply inſcribed to be ſoon obliterated. He cheriſhed the remembrance of his a 17 
Joſs with a melancholy pleaſure, of which the preſent writer can eaſily comprehend the value; for | 

| he knows what it is to loſe perſons that his eyes and heart have been long uſed to, and he never Yor 
defires to part with the remembrance of that loſs. . | Tyr 
Gray, as is evident by a letter to Dr. Wharton, finiſhed his Ode on the Progreſs of Pogſy, early in ag 


3 T755; the Bard alſo was 898 about that yy” and the following beautilul n On the Plea- ; 
| ure arifing from Viciſſitule: : 
: | | an | 
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Nor the golden morn aloft. 112 24,5 a: 10 $3219.;0 26 2 ; 32th 
Waves her dew-beſpangled wing, r 
With vermil check, and whiſper ſoft "2 | 


She wooes the tardy ſpring : Fs Red Fart ; 
Taill April ſtarts, and callsarouhnd © * + * un ee 


The fleeping fragrance. from the att. a at 2am wel 
And lightly o'er the living ſcene 5 
He Scatters his freſheſt, tendereſt green. 
New born flocks, in ruſtic dance, 
Friſking ply their feeble feet; 
Forgetful of their Wee! e 


The birds his preſence gt 
But chief, the ſky-lark es high . 


3 14 
14 1 , A 1 


His trembling thrilling ecſtacy ; 


And, leſſening from the dazzled fight; 


: - Melts into air and liquid light. 11 Rig s mid 208) n, ud bad 


Saw the ſnowy whirwind fiy j 8 
Mute was the muſic of the air, ' "of 
The herd ſtood drooping by: 17 8 8 | 
'Their raptures now that wildly flow, nnen AID BY 
No yeſterday, nor morrow know ts 515; 1040088 


With forward and reverted eyes. Sas e el 
Smiles on paſt misfortune's dey, | 


And blacken round our weary way, 


Yeſterdgy the ſullen year Anno andy, 212. ha 


*Tis man alone that joy deſcries 5 


Soft reflection's hind can trace; · 


And o'er the check of ſorrow throw 
A melancholy grace: 
While hope prolongs our happier hour; 


Or deepeſt ſhades, that dimly lower | 
Gilds with a gleam of diſtant day. 21:4 e 08 


Still, where roſy pleaſure leads, 
gee a kindred grief purſue; 


Behind the ſteps that miſery treads 
Approaching comfort view: | LY, 
The hues of bliſs more brightly glow; | Ty 2. See 


Cuhaſtis'd by ſabler tints of woe; 4 552 Ne 


And blended form, with artful ftrife; 44% 


— 


| See the wretch, that long has as... | -* 


1 e as it goes. 


The ſtrength and harmony of life, 4} 


On the thorny bed of pain, 2 
At length repair his vigoür loſt, | ee 
And breathe, and walk again: | 
The meaneſt floweret of the vale, 


| The ſimpleſt note that ſwells the gale; 


The common ſun, the air, the ſkies, 
To him are opening Paradiſe, 


Humble quiet builds het cell 25 1285 


t 


Near the courſe where pleaſure lows; Tre AIRES 751 


She eyes the clear cryftalline well, 


* 


From the looſe hints in his common-place book, he appears to have planned i fourth Ode o. ; ths 
raren between Genius and Grandeur ; but it cannot now be aſcertained if any part of it was actually 


uritten. 


In 1756, be removed from st. Feter - College to Pembroke-Hall, i in conſcquente of two or three 
young men of fortune, who lived in the ſame ſtair-caſe, having, for ſome time, intentionally did 
turbed him with their riots. He complained to the governing part of the Society; and not chink- 


| 1. that his remonſtrance was ſufficiently attended to, he © left his lodgings,” as he himſelf ctpielſes 


* becauſe the rooms were noiſy, and the people of the houſe uncivil.“ 
ES the death of Cibber, in 1757, the Duke of Devonſhire, then Lord Chamberlain, tad him 
an offer of the vacant office of Poet- -Laureat, through the hands of Lord John Cavendiſh, his bro- 


N 
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ther; but cke diſgrace brought upon that office, by the inability of ſome who had filled it, probably 
induced him to decline the appointment, which was beſtowed on Whitehead. 

The ſame yeag, he publiſhed the Progrefs, of Pogy, and the Bard, his two greateſt lyric perform. 
ances. Their merit was not immediately. perceived, nor generally acknowledged. Garrick wrote 
a few lines in their praiſe. "Lloyd and Colman wrote in concert two Odes to Oblivion” and 
« Obſcurity,” in which they were ridiculed with moch contempt. and much ingenuity. 

- In 1759, his curioſity drew him away from Cambridge, to a lodging i in Southampton-row, near 
the Muſeum, where he reſided near three years, reading and tranſcribing. His extracts, amount- 
ing in all to a tolerably-ſized folio, are at preſent i in the hands of Lord Orford, who printed the 
ſpeech of Sir Thomas Wyat from them, in the ſecond number of his « Miſcellaneous Antiquities.” 

In 1762, when the Profeſſorſhip of Modern Languages and Hiſtory at een became va - 
cant by the death of Mr. Turner, he was, as he fays, “ cockered and ſpirited up, till he aſked it of 
Lord Bute, who ſent him a civil reſuſal, aud wu ues was 5 given to rs Laurence Brocket, the tu- 
tor of Sir James Lowther. | 

His con itution was weak, and believing that his health was LE by exerciſe and change 
of place, he undertook, in 1765, a journey into Scotland, of which his account, ſo far as it extends, 
is very curious and elegant; for, as his comprehenſion was ample, his curioſity extended to all the 
works of art, all the appearances of nature, and all the monuments of paſt events. He naturally 
contraQed a friendſhip with Dr. Beattie, whom he found © a poet, a philoſopher, and a good man.“ 
The Mariſchal College at Aberdeen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, which, having omit- 
ted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it decent to refuſe. | 

In 1767, Dr. Beattie, deſirous that his country ſhould afford ſome teſtimony of its regard to 
Gray, ſolicited his permiſſion, to Mr. Foulis, to print, at the Univerſity preſs of Glaſgow, an elegant 
edition of his works. Dodſley had before aſked the ſame favour, and Gray, unwilling to refuſe, 
gratified both with a copy, containing a few notes, and the imitations of the Norſe poetry, intended 
to ſupplant the Zong Story, which was printed at firft only to illuſtrate Mr. Bentley's deſigns. 

The death of Mr. Brocket, in July 1768, left another opening to the Profeſſorſhip, which he had 
before unſucceſsfully ſought. Lord Bute, however, was not then in office, and the Duke of Grat- 

ton, to preclude a requeſt, within two days of the Vacancy, appointed Gray. 

This place was valuable in itſelf, the ſalary being 4001. a year; but what rendered i it particu- 

larly acceptable to Gray, was its being given him without any ſolicitation. FR 

On the Duke of Grafton being elected Chancellor of the Univerſity, in 1769, gratitude prompted 
Gray, unaſked, to furniſh an irregular Ode for Mu ufic, to be performed at his-inſtallation ; and what- 
ever the celebrated Junius (notwithſtanding his compliment to Gray) might pretend, it was the 
offering of no venal muſe. The ode in its ſtructure is dramatic, and it contains nothing of the 

eomplimentary kind, which is not entirely ſuited-to the charaQers employed, In point of lyrical 
arrangement and expreſſion, it is equal to- moſt of his other odes. 

Not long after the buſtle of the inſtallation was over, ill health made another journey neceſſary, 
and he viſited the lakes of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. The impreſſions he received from 
the wonderful ſcenery that ſurrounded him, he tranſmitted to his friend, Dr. Wharton, in opens 
Jary journals, with all the wildneſs of Salvator,-and the ſoſtneſs. of Claude. 

In May 1771, writing to the ſame friend, he complains of a violent cough, which had troubled 
him for three months, and which he called incurable ; adding, that till this year he never knew 

8 (mechanical) low ſpirits were. 

"The abriety he felt from Holding, as a finecure, an office, the dutics of which he thought himſelf 
* Bound to perform, without doubt, contributed to the latter complaint. 

The object of his profeſſorſhip being twofold, and the patent allowing him to effect one of its 
deſigns by deputy, it is underſtood, chat he : liberally rewarded, for that purpole, the teachers in the 

undder of Italian and French. 2 | 

The other part he himſelf w___ to execute; but though the profeſſorſhip was inſtituted i in- 

ION none of his predeceſſors had furniſhed a plan of lectures. 

Embarraſſed by this and other difficulties, and retarded by ill health, the undertaking at length' 

became a rde Wat he ra es PRs: to . 0 _ | 
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About the end of May he removed from Cambridge to London, after having ſuffered from inte- a 
gular attacks of an hereditary gout, to which he OY been en PAN 


ſipgular temperance could not protect him. F int i i 28412 tit neut bauer 


In London his indiſpoſition having increaſed, Dr. Gies advited im dee e 
lodging in Jermyn- ſtreet to Kenſington. This change was of ſo mucli benefit; that he mandoonit 


enabled to. return tu Cambridge, from whence he meditated a journey to Old Park, near Durham 


the reſidence of his friend Dr. Wharton, which: he ee yt re-eſtabliſh his health ; but:his i. 
tentions and hopes were deluſive. 5 rags ach vid cowl vg le dion 
On the 24th of July, while at dinner in the Cllleget hill he kel 2 ſudden nauſea, which obliged: 
king tb/rife fron table? and retine to his chamber. The your had fize(/od hls Domecky waited 
all the powers of medicine. On the 29th, he was ſeized with a ſtrong convullion fir, whidh, m 
the/3oth; returned . pr e e r OE On he expired, . B ol 
his ag %. r GD obo tam en dn 511 16 283 
He was ſenſible eee the _ and from-the full aware of Me ne 
expreſſed no viſible concern at the thoughts of his approaching diſſolution- te was buried in ch 
vault, in which wee hand mother were en church: yard nee agteeable tf his 
own: direction. 4 inc 224 41590 q Mile ho; 03511 ods 
- By his will, Ad July 2. 9 5 1 Mr. Maſon, and. the Rev. onen Preſident 
of Pembroke ·hall, his joint executors; and left, Mr. Maſon all his books; mapulcripts, coin mu- 
ſic, printed or written, and papers of all kinds, to preſerve or deſtroy at his vn diſcretign./” re- 5 
His Poem and Letters were collected and publiſhed by Mr. Maſon, in onę volume to, 277 5649, 
which he prefixed « Memoirs of his Life and Writings,” with © imitations, variations and addi. 
tional notes,” and republiſhed in 4 vols. 8vo. 1778. The common editions of his Poems axe too 
numerous to be ſpecified. To the edition in 8vo, 1786, were added notes and parallel, paſſages 
by Mr. Wakefield. The notes are in general pertinent and judicious, and the parallel-placgs. dif, 
cover extenſive erudition, and are ſelected with t taſte and judgment. An. edition, with a per] | 
commentary, is preparing for the preſs, which the preſent writer is s happy t to announce as the pro prey 
duction of his friend Alexander Thomſon, Eſq, author of Whiſk,” «: The Paradiſe s Taſte? 
and other i ingenious: performances. The Latin language was 3 with 11 elegant a and iried 
tranſlation of the Bard, in 1775, and an admirable Greek verſion of the They i in a Country — 
Yard, proceeded from, "bs claſſical pen of Dr. Norbury, i in 1755. Tb imitations it hay pr ro oduced 
are innumerable. | = | i Os, e 
"It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Maſon, that the greateſt part of 5 AG eas 


| ſpent i in that kind of learned leiſure, which has only ſelf improvement: ad lell⸗ -gratification | for its 
| object. He was s remarkably, diſintereſled i in all his purſuits. He never read or rote with a 4 view 


of making labours uſeful to himſelf. He may be ſaid to have been otie of thoſe few perſoting J in 
the annals of literature eſpecially i in the poetical claſs, who are de void of fel intereſt, and at the' 
ſame” time attentive ti economy; and alſo was among mankind in general, one of a en very 


few-ctonomiſts who poſſeſs that talent untinctured with the fligheſt Thain? ef avarice: When his © | 


circumſtantes were at the loweſt, he gave away ſuch ſumis in chatiry, as would have done credit to 
an artipler purſe. ' But what chiefly deterred him from taking any adventaye by his literary pur- 
ſvits, was a certain degree of om which led him! to N ee e rr e ee 
by profeſſion. gi se fo bun + [z 

However; it is probable, tar ait in liſe, 5 had an intention of publiſhing an edition of Strabo7 
for his papers contain a great number of notes and geographical diſquiſitions on that author, parti 


cularly with reſpect to that part of Aſia which comprehends Perſia and india. The indefatigable 


pains which he took with the writings of.. Plato, and the quantity of critical; as well as explanatory 
obſervations, which he has leſt upon almoſt every part of his works, plainly indicate that no man 
in Europe was better prepared to republiſh and illuſtrate that philoſopher than Gray. Another 
work, on which he beftowed uncommon labour, was the Anibolagia. In an interleaved copy of 
that collection of Greek epigrams, he has tranſcribed ſeveral additional ones, which he ſelected 


A dis extenſi ve reading; has inlereed a great ode of critical notes and emendations, and 3 


Ri 
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a-copioys index, in Which every epigram is arranged under the name of its reſpective author · But 


whether he intended this manuſcript for the preſs or not is uncertain. The only work which he 
meditated upon with that view from the beginning, was a Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry, upon à plan 


ſketched. out by Pope. "He has mentioned this himſelf in an advertiſement prefixed to thoſe three 
fine imications. of Norſe and Welch poetry, which he gave to the world in the laſt edition of his 


poems. But after he had made ſome conſiderable preparations for the exetution of this deſign, and | 
Mr. Maſon had offered him his aſſiſtance, he was informed that Mr. Warton was engaged in a 
work of the ſame kind. The undertaking was therefore relinquiſhed by mutual conſent ; and, in 


1 Mr. Warton's deſiring 4 ſiglit of the plan, he readily ſent him the following “ ſceteh 
ob the arrangement of the ſubject“ in a n which was e in the Gentleman's n 
zine for February 1783. it 2: 0 Nao i c ο ot: lic 

2.66 IntroduBtion. On the poetry. of the Galic or Celtic nations, as fag \bagk: as it can esu ane 

that of the Goths, its introduction i into theſe iſlands by the Saxons and Danes, and its duration On 
che origin of rhyme among the Franks, the Saxons, and Provengaux. Some en ol the —_— 
rhyming poetry, from its early origin, down to the fifteenth century.” x. "477 
-:# Part IJ. On the School of Provengęe, which roſe about the year 1100, aud; was air fellowed by- 
the French and Italians. Their heroic poeſy, or Romances in verſe, Allegories, Fabliaux, 8yrvientes, 
Comedies, Farces, Canzoni, Sonnets, Balades, Madrigals, Seſtines, &c. Of their imitators, the 
Trench: and of the firſt Italian School, commonly called the Sicilian, about the year 1200; brought 
to perfection by Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, and others.—State of Poetry in England from the Con- 
queſt,” 1056, or en from "Higley the Sccond's time, 1753. to the ev we Edward an Third, 
$327. ; 
vat Furt H. On Chaucer, who firſt introduchd the manner of the Provinſbi; . oy the Ita- 
Hans, i into our country: his character and merits at large: : the different kinds in which he excelled 
—Gower, Oecleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Gawen Douglas, Lyndeſay, Bellenden, Dunbar, Ke. 
Furt II. Second Iealian School, of Arioſto, Taſſo, &c. an improvement on the firſt, occafioned 
| by the revival of Letters, the end of the fifteenth century. The Lyric poetry of this and the former 
ge introduced from Italy by Lord Surrey, Sir T. Wyat, Bryan, Lord Vaulx, Kc. i in the beginoing 
27 ſixteenth century. . 
| 4 Part IF, Spenſer, bis charakter: ſubje& of his 1 55850. allegoric and romantic, 3 Provengal in- 
vention ; but his manner of tracing it, borrowed from the Second italian School .—Drayton, Fair- 
fax, Phineas Eletcher, Golding, Phaer, &e. This School ends in Milton.—A Third Italian School, 
| uli of conceit, begun i in Queen Elizabeth's reign, continued under James and Charles the Firit, by 

bonne, Craſhaw, | Cleiveland, carried to its height by Cowley, and ending perhaps i in Sprat. ; 85 

* Part V. School of France, introduced after the e Dryden, Ve, Prior, 
1 Pope—Which has continued to our own times.“ 

Among other ſciences, Gray had acquired a great | knowledge of 'Gorhic architecture, He en- 
gesvovred to trace this mode oſ building from the time it commenced, through its various changes, 
till! it arrived at its perfection in che reign of Henry VIII., and ended i in that of Elizabeth. For 
this pur poſe, he did not ſo much depend upon written accounts, as that internal evidence which 
the buildings themſelyes give of their reſpeQive antiquity. On this account, he applied himſelf to 
tl.e ſtudy of heraldry, as a preparatory ſcience, and has left behind him a number of genealogical 
papers, more than ſufficient to prove him a complete maſter of it. The Remarks on Saxon Chunebſs!t in 
the introduction to Mr. Bentham' s'** Hiſtory of Ely“ were drawn up by Gray. 

But the favourite ſtudy of Gray, for the laſt ten years of his life, was natural hiſtory, which M 
then rather reſumed than began; as by the inſtructions of his uncle Antrobus, he was a conſider- 
able boraniſt at fiſteen. The marginal i notes which he has left on'Linneus and other writers, on 
the vegetable, animal, and foſſile kingdoms, are very numerous. But the moſt conſiderable are on 
1 Hudſon's Flora Anglica,” and the tenth edition of the Sy Hema Nature, which latter he i inter- 
leaved and filled almoſt entirely. While employed on zoology, he alſo read Ari iftotle's treatiſe ou 
that ſubject with great care, and explained _ difficult 9 5 of that obſcure ancient, from the 


4 
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| lights he had acquired from modern, naturaliſts. | Excepting pure mathematiet and the, ſtudies de- 3 
pendent on that ſcience, there was, hardly any part, of human learning, in which h, We 
quired a competent ill; in moſt of them a conſummate maſtery. N Fay i 

Of his amuſements, the chief and almoſt the only one ; (excepting the. nn e | 
made on flowers, ſor the purpoſe of inveſtigating the proceſs of vegetation) was muſic. His taſteinthis 
art was equal to his {kill in any more important ſcience. | Vocal muſic he chiefly; preferred. His 
inſtrument was the harpſicord; on which, though he had little execution, yet he accommodated his 
voice ſo judiciouſly to his playing, as to give an auditor: conſiderable pleaſure. His judgment in 
ſtatuary and painting was , exquilite, and formed from an almoſt inſtinRive perception of thoſe 
graces beyond the reach of art, in which the divine works of the great maſters abound, He had 

a fine taſte in prints, in his choice of which be obſerved the fame Judicious rule which. he followed | 
in making his collection of muſic ; which was not ſo much to get together complete ſets of the 

works of any maſter, as to ſelect thoſe (the beſt in 4heir kind), which would recal to  Nememerh 
the capital pictures, ſtatues, and buildings, which he had ſeen and ſtudied. 

Of Gray's religious opinions but little i is known; there are, however, ſufficient traces lelt to > ſhow 

him a believer. To Bolingbroke's ſcepticiſm he has written an anſwer. His ſentiments of Shafteſ. 
bury cannot be miſtaken ; and both Voltaire and Hume he cenſures with freedom. In. private life 
he was moſt reſpected by thoſe who beſt knew him; : he was a man of good-deeeding, virtue, and 
bumanity. 

Mr. Maſon has declined 8 up any Fer charnder of Gray) but hos adopted one ky a 
letter to James Boſwell, Eſq., by the Rev. Mr. Temple, Rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall, Gcſt 
printed. anonymouſly in the“ London Magazine.” 

"of Perhaps he was the moſt learned man in Europe. "He v Was W Pi with the os 
gant and profound parts of ſcience, and that not ſuperficially ! but thoroughly, He knew every 
branch of hiſtory, both natural and civil; had read all the original hiſtorians of England, France, 
and Italy; and was a great antiquarian. Criticiſm, metaphyſics, morals, politics, made 2 principal 
part of his ſtudy; voyages and travels of all ſorts were his favourite amuſements, and he had a fine 
taſte in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening. With ſuch a fund of knowledge, bis conver- 
ſation muſt have been equally iptryQing and entertaining; but he was alſo a good man, a man of ; 
virtue and humanity. There is no character without ſome ſpeck, ſome imperfection; and 1 think 
the greateſt defect in his was an affeQation i in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a viſible faſtidiouſ- 
neſs, or contempt and diſdain of his inferiors in ſcience. He alſo had, in ſome degree, that weak - 

neſs which diſguſted Voltaire ſo much in Mr. Congreve; 35 though he ſeemed to value others chiefly 
according to the progreſs they bad made in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be conſidered him- 
ſelf merely as a man of letters; and though without birth, or fortune, or ſtation, his defire was.to 
be looked upon as a private independent gentleman, who read for his amuſement. Perhaps i it may 
be ſaid, What ſignifies ſo much knowledge, when it produced ſo little? ls it worth taking ſo 
much pains to leave no memorial but a few poems? But lat it be conſidered that 1 Mr. Gray was 
to others at leaſt innocently employed ; to himſelf, certainly. beneficially, His time paſſed agree - 
ably; he was every day making ſome new acquiſition i in ſcience his mind was enlarged, his heart 
ſoftened, his virtue ſtrengthened ; the world and mankind were ſhown, to him without 3 'maſk ; 
and he was taught to conſider every thing as trifling; and unworthy of the attention of a wiſe man, 
except the purſuit of knowledge and practice of virtue: ĩn that ſtate wherein God hath placed us.” 

The friendſhip of Mr. Maſon could not fail him here; yet his judgment ſurely has heen ſuſpended; 

ſor to leave his friend under the idea of a faſtidious fell, was,” to ſay no more, unfavourable. to his 

memory. That ſuch is the idea, no one, who reads the character, can doubt. It is true, the world 
knew it, There was a reſerve in his behaviour, too near reſembling ſaſtidiouſneſs ; and he was apt | 
to indulge himſelf in ſuch modiſh niceties of dreſs, as did not always correſpond with the ſobriety 
of an academic gown. After his return from his travels, he commonly wore a muff, an object of no 
ſmall deriſion with the Univerſity lads. If he went to a coffee -houſe, he would tell the waiter, in 

a tone the moſt effeminate, to give him“ that filly paper book, = meaning the © Gentleman's Ma- 

gazine, and ſometimes the © Review.” Timorous, as effeminate, and fearſul of accidents, he had 


a ladder to let down from his Fipdows. in 11 of * e 1 men of his . A and 
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| waritonly ſet i up a falfe alarm, in order to draw him upon his ladder; and this, among other cirz 


cumſtances was ſaid to be the occaſion of his removing to Pembroke- Hall. 


Mr. Maſon has remarked, that Gray s effeminacy was affected moſt before thoſe whom © he did 


not wiſh to pleaſe; and that he is unjuſtly charged, with making knowledge his ſole reaſon nd Pre- 
envy as he paid his eſteem to none, whom he did not likewiſe believe to be good. EU As 
As a poet; His excellence will be confelſed by all who are entitled to judge of it, except now 
and then by a jealous critic educated at Oxford, and aſſiduous in depreciating the merit of every 
author, who flouriſhed at a rival Univerſity, On his poetry, it is needleſs to beſtow praiſes, or to 
repel t the attacks of envy and rancour. If Gray was not a poet of the firſt order, there is no poe- 
try exiſting ; and if his bold expreſſions be nonſenſe, ſo are the moſt rapturous paſſages of Sophocles, 
lopſtock, Anke and Milton, and the ſublimeſt figures of divine inſpiration. In ſublimity, pa- 
os, and enthuſiaſm, he is perhaps excelled by Dryden and Collins; but i in richneſs of imagery, glow 
*6f expreſſion, and harmony of numbers, he ſurpaſſes the two great maſters of Engliſh lyric poetry. 
© _ Gray's poems are not numerous; but all of them, at leaſt his ſerious pieces, have great merit ; 
and whoever writes but as correctiy as he has written, will not find himſelf able to write much. 
"His pieces have all the marks of cloſe ſtudy and patient reviſion ; and the ſmallneſs of their num- 
ber, compared with the length of time he was known as a poet, ſufficiently ſhows, that they were 
kept long under his own eyes, before they were ſubmitted to thoſe of the public. They may, 


therefore, be N as a Arn of fandard of th correctneſs to which Eogliſh 7 has n 


in our days. 
The Elegy Wes in a « Conntry Church=Yard, is, perhaps, the fir of the kind in any language; its 


mubjeck, like the ſubject of Milton's Epic, is univerſally intereſting,” the allegorical imagery is ſub. 
lime, and the natural deſcription pictureſque; the ſentiment is moſtly ſimple and pathetic, and the 
e has a melody, which has not often been attained, and cannot be ſurpaſſed. ' 

The principal reſpe c i in which it has been ſuppoſed defeQive is want of plan. Dr. Knox, in his 


Effays,” has obſerved, © that it is thought by ſome to be no we than a confuſed heap of ſplendid 


ideas, thrown together without order, and without proportion,” That is, however, not deſti- 


tute of plan, is ſuliciently demonſtrated by Scott, in his « Critical Eſſays. The analyſis ſhows, 
chat it is perfectly regular, though ſimple in its general plan; but the arrangement might perhaps 


"have been i in ſome parts improved. Some paſſages have been cenſured by Mr. Kelly, in the “ Bah. 
f bier, with great i injuſtice. Unacknowledged imitations of Collins, Young, Pope, Tickell, , Thomſon, 
Kc. 5 have deen pointed out by other critics. "Theſe, however, are by no means certain. There 
are to many inſtances of A \ coincidence f caſual, that it is s difficult to > aſcertain what i is, or is 


uo ene 

In the firſt copy of this Whey poem, the concluſion was different from that which he aſter- 
© wards compoſed ; "and "though | his alter thought was unqueſtionably the beſt, yet there is a pathetic 
melancholy in the four rejected art 1 Wh lh uri at —_ 9 5 "ops uy 


"highly Os PRE 
« The thoughtleſs world to tel" may bow, 
O46 2270 Exalt che brave, arltt idolize ſueceſs; ;: 
l But more to innocence their ſafety owe, 
Iban poy'r, or genius, &'er conſpir'd to bleſs. 
5 ener 0 And thou, who mindful of th- unhonour* d dead, 
8 | EY in theſę notes their artleſs tale _— 
? y night and lonely contemplation led 
25 Sy 40 bag. 4+ To wander in the gloomy walks of fate 5 


** Hark! how the ſacred calm, that breathes ms, 
du Zids every fierce tumultuous paſſion ceaſe; ' -. 
> In ſtill ſmall accents whiſpering from the ground, 
1 35 A grateful earneſt of eternal peace. 
FGETS...” with reaſon and thyſelf at ſtriſe, 
LEivee anxious cares and endleis wiſhes room ; 
rr But through the cool ſequeſter' d vale of life 


Purſue the filent tenor of thy doom. 


1 
ol 
2 


©, 


f 


* HE HTE Oo GRAY. | ar 
&nd here the poem was originaliy intended to conclude, before the happy idea of the B 
beaded feoain,' &c. ſuggeſted itſelf to dale Mr. Maſon an ww third of theſe ine 1 


equal to any; in the whole ele 4 10 n 11 
Aſter the _— ending, To meet * fo pe the upland town, in the fr cop, falowes thy 

: ſtanza: 13% 10 75 in 
Rr BT; 8 have v we — * che e — . n 


While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done, bar usch 10 debt 

Oft as the woodlark pip'd her farewell ſong, ne, 
| 504, With wiſtful eyes purſue the ſetting ſnn . 
Me. Maſon wonders that he rejected this ſtanza, as it not only has 4 "OM bort ot Doric e delichs 
ey. w which charms us peculiarly in this part of the poem, but alſo completes the account of his whole 
Gay: whereas, this evening eee omitted, e have ite wa Rp ir walks and his noon-eide 
re ſe. a mul 4 1 
hs ſtanza, conſidered in -itſelf, is not a bad one, but Siny: was right * ſuppreſſing it. The 
poet's evening had been deſeribed before, at the opening of the poem; to have deſrribed it again 
would have been ſuperfluous, ang an inftance of that diſguſting redundance, which is ſure to create 


confuſion, and which we always meet with in the works of eommon writers: Diverſity of ſituaz - 


tion is alſo wanting; we had the wvced before, * * you ape, va; uu Ne" . it * 
The greenwood-ſide along, C. Y l 
Between the line, Grav'd onthe wo beneath yon wk 4 05 the homey 5 originally: inc 
ſerted a very beautiful ſtanza, which was printed in ſome of the firſt editions, but afterwards omit- 
ted; becauſe he thought, that it was too long a parentheſis in this Fw The lines, however, are, 
in themſelves, exquiſitely ſine, and demand preſervation. i 


„ Abl There ſcatter*d c 0IN> US DNF 221 
By hands unſeen are ſhow'rs of violets found: il 10 
The redbreaſt loves to build and warble there, 13 F 

And little footſteps lightly print the ground. 


Mr. Edwards endeavoured to ſupply what he thought | a defe in the Elegy, by adding afier, 
dane Cromwell guiltlſs, He,, the two following ſtanzas, which are ſtrongly marked with the charac- 
ters, of ſimplicity, tenderneſs, and harmony : | 

Some lovely fair, whoſe unaffected charms 


Shone with attraction to herſelf unknown; | 88 85 5 " 
Whoſe beauty might have bleſt a monarch's gra © 2472, du u 
And virtue caſt a luſtre on the throne, | . n ON 

That humble beauty warm'd an honeſt heart.. ,t 
And cheer'd the labours of a faithful ſpouſe; 5 .xlq 


That virtue form'd for every decent part, RE 3H 
The healthful offspring that adorn'd their houſe. e 2156 eee 


Gray, i in his Cburch-Yard Elegy, certainly ſhowed great excellence in dwelling on its cent 
intereſts of buman nature. His eaſy native pathos brought thoſe intereſts to the heaft. But bi his 
genius was not marked alone by that tender and melancholy ſenſibility, ſo intereſting in that zn. 
mitable performance. That impreſſion was only its bas- relief. There was a Gothic grandeur ji in 
the ſtructure, of the moſt ſtriking and powerful effect. Vet this could be felt, could be taſted only 
bi the few, while the natural pictures of the former were caught by and melted in every eye. ” 


It is obſervable, that ſublimity of genius has been generally attended with a ſtrong affectioh Lor 


Tr 


ik demonry of the ancient northern fable. Milton was particularly ſond of it. It was the fudy ye 
his youth and the dream of his age: This paſſion ſeems natural, There is ſomething ſublime in the 


Gothic mythology, i in the idea of ancient hardihood, and the feats of former times, that is pecultar — 4 3 


adapted to a natural grandeur of imagination. In the mythology of the Greeks, every thing ſee 

little, ſeems puerile in compariſon.” Hence Gray s ſtrong attachment to every thing that breathed 
of the former. The hall of Odin was heaven "itſelf to him, and Man the very demon of poetry. 
It would be ſuperfluous for the preſent writer to enlarge on the effect this enthuſiaſm had on Gray's 
poetical writings. The readers of poetry are no ſtrangers to that ſublime expreſſion, and to that 
noble air of mind, which diftinguiſh his two greater odes, the Progreſs of Poeſy, and the Bard. They 
breathe the high ſpirit of lyric enthuſiaſm; the tranfitions are ſudden. and i mpetuous, the language 
ſull of fire and force, and the imagery carried, without impropriety, to the moſt daring height. They 


have been accuſed of obſcurity 3 but the one can be . to thoſe only who have not read TO 


202 . THE LIFE OF GRAY. 
and the other only to thoſe who are unacquainted with the hiſtory of our own nation. Ample 
Juſtice has been very lately done them by Mr. Potter, the juſtly celebrated tranſlator of Eſchyluy 
and Euripides, in his © Curſory Examination of the n Performances of berge ar 1 by his 
ingenious commentator, Mr. Wakefield. W 
« Theſe two Pindaric Odes of Gray,” ſays Mr. Wakefield, « 8 a 200 e ee to 

the Theban Bard, than any thing of the kind in our own, and probably in any other language, 
Wildneſs of thought, and irregularity of verſe, had-uſually been eſteemed: the only way to reſemble 
Pindar. The characteriſtic excellencies of - Pindar's poetry are ſublimity of conception, boldneſs 
of metaphor, dignity of ſtyle, rapidity of compoſition, and magnificence of phraſeology. If a fair 
judgment can be formed upon thoſe few ſpecimens, which the deſolations of time have ſpared; in 
grandeur of imagery, and regularity of thought, he is ſurpaſſed by Gray ; as on the other hand, he 
may juſtly claim a ſuperiority from the moral dignity of his compoſitions. 

 * Theſe ſublime and elaborate productions of genius chaſtiſed by learning, and of learning invi- 
gorated by genius, are, from their nature, by no means calculated to pleaſe. the generality of read. 
ers, eſpecially upon a ſlight acquaintance. A frequent and diligent contemplation of them is ne- 
ceſſary to an adequate perception of their beauties; and perhaps no ſmall tincture of that erudition 
which enabled the author to produce them. Indeed, that ſpirit of lyric inſpiration which they breathe, 
that divine glow of pathos, which at the ſame time melts and inflames the reader, cannot operate 
with their full effect, but on a R ag: attuned to the bold vibrations of enthuſiaſtic TP 
The motto juſtly proclaims— 


To wiſdom's ear 'tis ſenſe and ſweetneſs all, 
Darkneſs and diſſonance to vulgar minds. 


& He who can continue amidſt the blaze of ſplendor that burſts around him, amidlt ths torrent 
of ſublimity that pours along, ſedately ſpeculating upon petty blemiſhes, is certainly a ſtranger to 
thoſe ſenſations which animated Pindar and Gray ; and deſerves, for the puniſhment of his malice, 
that poetical curſe denounced by the pathetic Collins, upon all thoſe who could refle on the author 
of the © Seaſons, without emotions of benevolence and concern. 


With him, ſweet bard! may fancy die, 
And joy deſert the blooming year.” 
It muſt be acknowledged, however, that the The Progreſs of Pocſy, though bit through- 
out with the fire and energy proper to lyric poetry, has a ſtiffneſs to which Pindar had certainly 
no recousſe, and from which Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt” is entirely exempt; and that the Hard, 
though adorned with thoſe thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, that Gray's muſe could ſo richly ſup- 
Ply, is too artificial as oppoſed to natural, and ſometimes loaded, rather than enriched with poetical 
imagery. But when every deduction is made that criticiſm requires, the Bard of Gray is en- 
titled to rank with the © Alexander's Feaſt” of Dryden, and the © Paſſions” of Collins. 
Of his other lyric pieces, the Ode on Spring, Ode on Eton College, Ode on a Favourite Cat, Ode to Ad. 
wer fity, and the Muſie Ode, pleaſe the generality of readers more than the Fatal Sifters, Deſcent of Olin, 
and 7. riumphs of Owen, They are by no means without faults, but the ſpirit of poctry, and exqui- 
ſite charms of the verſe, are ſufficient almoſt to obtain reverence for their defects. The Od: on Eton 
College, is, in the opinion of the preſent writer, ſuperior to the reſt. The ſentiments are natural and 
conſonant to the feelings of humanity, and exhibited with perſpicuity of method, and in an elegant, 
intelligible, and expreſſive language. The Sonnet on the Death of Weſt, and the * on Sir Wil- 
liam Williams, are the moſt perfect compoſitions of the kind in our language. 

Indolence is an almoſt certain characteriſtic of genius, and irreſolution is a natural effect of indo- 
lence. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Gray made many poetical eſſays and beginnings 
on ſubjects, from which, either by accident, or through a want of induſtry, he was afterwards di- 
ö verted. Among theſe, was the following ſcene of a tragedy, taken from Tacitus, on che death of 
 Agrippina, which leaves us to regret, that he only attempted a tragedy ; 

5 ACT I. SCENE I. 
Agrippina, Aceronia. | 
Agrippina. 


'Tis well, its. anc 27 errand is perſorm'd: 
OF 0 14101 [Speaks as to Anicetus entering. 


THE IAE OP eNAU 24 
The meſſage needs no comment. Tell eur maſter, b ö 
His mother? ſhall obey him. Say you ſaw herr 
Young dus reverence: to his high command: 
Alone: unguarded, and without a lictor, 105 Y 7 
As fita the daughter of Germani cu: zoe as 
Say, ſhe retired xo Antium; there to tend | 
Her houſchold cafes, awoman's:beſt 8 
What if you add; how ſhe turn'd pale, ànq; trembled , 
You think, you ſpied'a tear ſtand in her &yeg ß 
And would hade dropp d, but that her pride reſtrain'd it? 
(Go! you can paint it well) *rwill profit youg!-:/; 
And pleaſe: che ſtripling. Vet TRI daſh bis j joy 5 
To hear the ſpirit of Britannicus c 
Yet walks on earth; at leaſt there are who know - 
Without a ſpell ta raiſe and bid it:fire> 4 T 
A thouſand haughty hearts, unus'd to ſhake 
When a bey nor to belur'd with ſmiles * 
To taſte of hollow kindneſs, or partake *: 1655 £17 no 
His hoſpitable board: They ate aware * 10 
Of th' wry yn [fe bowl „they love not Aconite. | 
Actronig. f 
He's gone; * much 1 hope theſe walls has 
Aud the mute air are privy to your paſſion.” | 
Forgive your ſervant's fears, who ſees the ee 7M 
Which fierce reſentment cannot fail to raiſe | 
In haughty youth; and irritated n 
Vs Agrippina. Fre 

And doſt thou talk to me; to me, of gere 
Of haughty youth; and irritated power, 
Jo her that: gave. it being, her that armed 
This painted Jove, and untaught his novice hand 
To aim the forked bolt; whilſt he ſtood trembli ; 
Scar'd at the found, and dazzled with its brightn 7 | 4 

"Tis like, thou haſt forgot, when yet'a ee : 3 
To adoration; to the grateful ſtem 4 
Of flattery's incenſe, and obſequious vows 
From voluntary realms, a puny boy, ond B37 VE 
Deck'd with no other luſtre, than the blood 
Of Agrippina's race; he liv'd unknown 
To fame, or fortune; haply ey'd at * 
Some edileſhip, ambitious of the pow 
To judge of weights, and meaſures ; deen men by = 
On expectation's ſtrongeſt wing to for | 4 
High as the conſulate; that empty ſhade | | ; 4 
Of long-forgotten liberty: When . 
Oped his young eye ta bear the blaze of eien 3 
Show'd him, where empire tower d, and bad him ftrike 
The noble quarry. Gods! then was the time 
To ſhrink from danger; fear might then have wow 
The maſk of prudence: but a heart like 
A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire, 
If bright ambition from her craggy ſeat | 
Diſplay the radiant prize; will mount 3 Ws 
Gain the rough heights, and graſp the dangerous honour, 

Aceronta. 

Through various life 1 have purſued your ſteps, - 
Have ſeen your ſoul, and wonder'd at irs 
Hence riſe my fears. Nor am I yet to learn 
How vaſt the debt of gratitude, which Nero 


To ſuch a mother owes; the world, you gave him, 


Su ffices not to pay the obligation. 

I well remember too (for I was preſent) 
When in a ſecret and dead hour of night, Ea 4 
Due ſacrifice perform'd with barb'rous rites : 4 
Of mutter'd charms, and ſolemn invocation, 
You bad the magi call the dreadful powers, IT, : 
That read futurity. to know the ſate 
Impending o'er your ſon ; Their anſwer ways 


That wait on youth, and arbitrury Way; 


The ſilken ſon of dalliance, nurs'd in eaſe 


1 OD coop 


Periſh (pob-eoy'd) the-mother! 4 ei 


He reigns, the reſt is heav'n's;- who. oft: has. bade, | 
Ev'n when its, will ſeem'd wrote in —— 

Th' unthought event. diſcloſe a hiter manning. } 2.4, 
Think too how oft in weak and:;fickly minds 
The: fweets of kiridaeſs. laviſhly indulg d Oda 51 
Rankle: to gall;, and benefits tb gret 1 * 
To be repaid, fit! haa vy on the ſou ,,,. 


As unrequited wrongs: : b unte, 065 


Of proſtrate Rome, the ſenate's jeint applauſe, 

The riches of the earth, the traio ofpleaſurcs, . 

Theſe were your gift, and with them you betow'd 4 b 
The very ponent: has to 8 W c 


Thus ever grave, "2 undiſturb'd rede dien 
Pours its cool dictates in the madding ear 5 oy 7 , 
Of rage, and thinks to quench the ſire it feels n not. 

Say ſt thou I muſt be cautious, muſt be 71 0 

And tremble at the phantom I have rais'd ? 

Carry, to him thy timid counfels.;: He | a 
Perchance may heed em: Tell him coo, that one, : 
Who had ſuch liberal power to give, 3 beg | 

With equal power reſume that gift, and raife 

A tempeſt, that ſhall ſhake her on creation Wet 


4x 1 


1177 


To its original atoms tell me! ſay 


This mighty emperor, this dreaded hero, 
Has he beheld the glittering front of war?; 
Knows his ſ6ft ear the trum pet's thrilling voice, 

And ſoutery af the battle? Have his limb 121 
Sweat under iron harneſs ? ls he nee: ; 


And pleafure's:flowery lap I belhus lives, Þ 

And Sylla has his friends, though ſchool'd by _ 

To bow the ſupple knee, and court the times 

With ſhows of fair obeiſance; and az call, 

Like mine, might ſerve: belike to wake pretenſions | 

Drowfſier than theirs, who boaſt thes A coun 0 2 

Of our imperial houſe. 255 5 
= ae 

Did I not wiſh ta check this — * 

I might remind my miſtreſs that her nod 

Can rouſe eight hardy legions; wont to ſtem 


' With ſtubborn nerves the tide, and face the rigour (3 


Of bleak Gertnania's ſnows. Four, not leſs brave, 


Tbat in Armenia quell the Parthian force 


Under the warlike Corbulo, by you 

Mark' d for their leader: Theſe, by ties confrm'd, 
Of old reſpect and gratitude, are your s. 
Surely tbe: Maſians too, and thoſe of Egypt, 

Have not forgot your ſire: The eye of Rome 
And the prætorian camp have long rever'd, 

With cuſtom'd- awe, the daughter, ſiſter, wife, 
And mother or their Cæſars. 


ripping. * 

Ha! by Tha; . yh. 

It bears à noble-ſemblance. On this baſe 

My great revenge ſball riſe ; or ſay we ſound 
The trump of liberty; there will not want, 
Even in the ſervile ſenate, ears to own 

Her ſpirit: ſtirring voice ; Soranus there, 

And Caſſius; Vetus too, 'and Thraſea, 

Minds of the antique cz, rough, ſtubborn ſouls, 
That ſtruggle with the yoke: How fhall the ipark 
Unquenchable, that glows within their breaſts, b 
ee into e when ENG herd 


In gorgeous phraſe of labour'd eloquence” © 1 
To dreſs thy plea, and Burrhus ſtrengtiien 111i "yY wy 


ike not to Audi n ſhalt be 220) Ben 


HE LITE Or SIA - 
{Slaves from the w womb, created þut to ſtare; | 
r 


And bellow in the Circus) yet will ſtart, 
And ſhake em at the name of liberty, 
Stung by a ſenſeleſs word, a vain tradition, 
As there were magic in it ? wrinkled bedlams 
Teach it their grandchildren, as bene ppl "OF 
'That anciently” _—_— d, but when;'emtends - * 
Beyond their'chronicle—oh !-/tis-a'cauſe 7: 4225 GS | 
To arm the hand of childhood, and rehrbee , N N 0 
The flacken'd finews of time wearied age: 7 | | | 
Ves, we may meet, ingratefal boy, my Fi 6 
Again the buried genius of old Rome 92 
Shall from the duſt uprear his/reverend head, 
Rous' d by the ſhout of millions: There — 
His high tribunal thou and 1 appear: BA 
Let majeſty ſit oi thy awful bro w]. r 1 
And lighten from thy eye: Around thee call - 


-2* 
eb? 


he wibgng Geary that wantons enen n e 


Of thy full favour; Seneca be there e o "= 
. 


With his plain ſoldier's oath, and honeſt ſeeming. - H ni d \ 4 
| Againſt thee, liberty and Agrippinaz + tell) ð ot 3 


The world, che prize; and fair befall the vietars, hon nizs I rid Ila Nazi 


But ſoft why do I waſte the fruitleſs hours * 


In threats unexecuted'?” Haſte: thee; fly. noT moi] Atv Aa 


Theſe hated walls, that ſeem to mock my — * 15530 4918212 alt 
And caſt me forth. in duty to their lord. 3 


775 * 


Aceronia. e e 
"Tis time we go, the ſun is high advanc'd, 8 
And, ere mid-day, Nero will come to . 


Agri X 
My thought aches at r not "che baflile 
More deadly to the ſight, than is tü A | 
The cool injurious eye of frozen kindneſs, . | | ; 
I will not meet its "report Let N 1 


Before he fees me. | n ; 


Beryl, q j 2 x | | 
Why then yy my ee ” $734 105 r 
Where br ſe Wen mt SHE RIFE go 
4 n 4121489 13 
4 39 Ves, n gebe, | = L 


n 


Whate'er the frivolous tongue of giddy 


Has ſpread 2 the crowd; things, W at dor ve whilper'd 


Have arch'd the hearer's brow and riveted | — 


— » 


His eyes in fearful ecſtaſy : No matter 4 
What; fo't be ſtrange, and dreadful.Sorceri 8 


Aſſaſſinatione, poiſonings—the deep 3 
My guilt, the blacker his ingratituſe. 
And you, ye manes of ambition's victit | 1 
Enſhrined Claudius, with the pitied hoſts 8 | 3 
Of the Syllani, doom'd to early — 3 
(Ye unavailing horrors, fruitleſs crimes Y Las | | 2 
If from the realms of night my voice ye Hear, 
In lieu of penitence, and vain remorſe, 
Accept my vengeance. Though by me'ye bled, 
He was the eauſe. My love, my fears for him 
Dried the ſoft ſprings of pity in my heart, hs 


— 5 


And froze them u with d᷑adly crueltx. \ 


Yet if your injur'd ſhades demand my fits; 


If murder cries for murder, — for blood, 


Let me not fall alone; but cru his pride, . 
And fk" te in bis geen He one Treunſo 


'S. 81 


1 oh ©2236 £4 
þ 0 Ts; 4 1 911 8 * 
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PRE "SCENE : oben 


don, Popyens, . So be, 
0 081 Otbo. ; 
Thus far wee lade. Thanks to 5:3 roſy queen 
Of amoruus thefts: And had her wanton fon --, 
Lent us his wings, we could not have es. ö 
With more eluſive ſpeed the dazaled ſigt 
Of wakeful jealouſy... Be gay ſe cure; 
Diſpell, my fair, with ſmiles, the tim tous clogd. Ar 
That hangs on thy clear brow. Se Helen . 
So her white neck reclin'd, ſo was ſhe ade 
By the young Trojan to his gilded bark 
With fond reluctance, yielding modeſty, (- 
And oft reverted eye, as if ſhe knew not 
Whether 08 1 de or win d to be 22 
Hort pid br 


G 
Theſe ſpeeches, it muſt be eee are too bog wr dramatic exhibition, and the language 
may be ſomewhat too poetical for the ſtage; yet had the play been niſhed, theſe circumſtances 


might poſſibly have been accommodated z at all events, it muſt, i in, fuck. hands, have made a noble 
dramatic poem. ON Bene far ibo 

The following initiatory fagmens of his poem, D; Principiis ci, the moſt conſiderable i in 
itſelf all his Latin compoſitions, and perhaps the moſt Taboured of any of his poems, entitles him to 
rank with Jonſon, Donne, Sen be es Addiſon, 1 . Latin poetry with 
the greateſt ſucceſs ; „ ö 0 


Unde animus « Keire incipiat : 2 inchoet orfs 
Principiis feriem, rerum, tenuemque catenam - 
Mnemoſyne : Ratio unde rudi ſub pectore tardum 
Augeat imperium; et primum mortalibus ægris 
Ira, Dolor, Metus, et Curæ naſcantur inanes, 
Hine canere aggredior. Nec dedignare canentem, 
O decus! Angliacæ certe O lux altera gentis l. 
Si qua primus iter monſtras, veſtigia conor., 
Signare incertà, tremulique inſiſtere mai) fa 
uin potius duc ipſe-(potes namque omn en 
Ad limen, (ſi rite adeo, fi pectore puro,) 
Obſcurz reſerans Naturz ingentia clauſtra, . 
Tu cæcas rerum cauſas, fontemque ſeverum 
Pande, Pater; tibi enim, tibi, veri magne Sacerdos, 
Corda patent bominum, atque altz penetralia Mencia. 
Tauque aures adhibe vacuas, facilelzue, Favon, -, 
Quad tibi creſcit opus) ſimplex nec deſpice carmen, 
Nec vatem: non illa leves primordia motus, 
Quanquam parva, dabunt. Lætum vel amabile quicquid 
Uſquam oritur, trahit hine ortum; nec ſurgit ad auras, 
Quin ea conſpirent ſimul, eventuſque e 
Hinc variæ vitai artes, ac mollior uſus, 
Dulce et amicitiz yinclum,; Sapientia dia | 
Hinc roſeum aceendit lumen, vultuque ſereno 
Humanas aperit mentes, nova gaudia 8 
Deformeſque fugat curas, vanoſque timores: 
Scilicet et rerum creſcit pulcherrima virtus. 
Illa etiam, quz te (mirum) nocteſque dieſque 
Aſſiduè ſovet inſpirans, linguamque ſequentem 
Temperat in numeros, atque horas mulcet inertes; 
Aurea non alia ſe jactat origine muſa. 
Principio, ut magnum ſœdus Natura creatrix 
Firmavit, tardis juſſitque inoleſcere membris 
Sublimes animas ;, tenebroſo in carcere partem  ; 
Noluit ætheream longo torpere veterno-: 
one Nec per ſe proprium paſſa exercere vigorem eſt, 
wh. Ne ſociæ molis conjunctos ſperneret artus, 
Fonderis oblita, et cœleſtis conſcia flammæ. 
Idcircò innumero ductu tremere undique fibras 
Nervorum inftituit : tum toto corpore miicens 
Implicuit latè ramos, et ſenſile textum, 


Velivolus Tamiſis, fla ventiſque Indus arenæ, 


Viſceribuſque habitat totis, pelliſque recentem 


Cunctantem fruſtrà et tremulo multa ore querentem 


Extemplo hũc obverti aciem, quæ fixa repertos 
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Implevitque humore ſuo (ſeu lympha vocanda, 
Sive aura eſt) tenvis certè, atque leviſſima quac 
Vis verſatur gens parvoſque infuſa canales 


Perfluit ; aſſiduẽ externis quæ concita plagis, 
Mobilis, incuſſique fidelis nuntia motiis, © 
Hine inde accenſi contage relabitur uſque 


Ad ſuperas hominis ſedes, arcemque cerebri. 


Namque illie poſuit ſolium, et ſua templa ſacravit 
Mens animi : hanc circum cot᷑unt, denſoque feruntur 
Agmine notitiz, ſimulacraque tenuia rerum: 
Eece autem naturæ ingens aperitur image 
Immenſæ, variique patent commercia mundi. 

Ac uti longinquis deſcendunt montibus amnes 


* 


Euphrateſque, Taguſque, et opimo flumine Ganges, 
Undas quiſque ſuas volvens, curſuque ſonoro | 
In mare prorumpunt : hos magno acclinis in antro 
Excipit oceanus, ene d ordine long 
Dona recognoſcit venientũm, ultròque ſerenat 


Ceæruleam faciem, et diffuſo marmore ridet. : 


Haud aliter ſpecies properant ſe inferre novellz 

Certatem menti, atque aditus quino agmine complent, | \ 
Primas tactus agit partes, primuſque minutz 

Laxat iter czcum turbæ, recipitque ruentem. 4 

Non idem huic modus eſt, qui fratribus ! amplius ille Y 

Imperium affectat ſenior, penituſque medullis, 4 


Funditur in telam, et late per ſtamina vivit. 
Needum etiam matris puer eluctatus ab alvo 
Multiplices ſolvit tunicas, et vincula rupit; | 8 Y 
Sopitus molli ſomno, tepidoque liquore "0 
Circumfuſus adhuc: tactus tamen aura laceſſit 
Jamdudum levior ſenſus, animamque recluſit. 
Idque magis ſimul, ac ſolitum blandumque calorem 
Frigore mutavit celi, quod verberat acri 

Impete inaſſuetos artus : tum ſzvior adſtat, 
Humanzque comes vitz Dolor excipit ; ille 


Corripit invadens, ferreiſque ampleRitur ulnis. 
Tum ſpecies primùm patefacta eſt candida Lucis 
(Uſque vices adeò Natura bonique, malique, 
Exæquat, juſtaque manu ſua damna rependity) |, 
Tum primim, iguotoſque bibunt nova lumina ſoles. 
Carmine quo, Dea, te dicam, gratiſſima coli 
Progenies, ortumque tuum ; gemmantia rore 
Ut per prata levi luſtras, et floribus halans : 
Purpureum Veris gremium, ſcenamque virentem 4 
Fingis, et umbriferos colles, et cærula regna ? | | | 
Gratia te, Veneriſque Lepos, et mille Colorum, 
Formarumque chorus ſequitur, Moteſque decentes. 
At caput inviſum Stygiis Nox atra tenebris 1 
Abdidit, horrendæque ſimul Formidinis ora, I 
Pervigileſque æſtus Curarum, atque anxius Angor : 


 Undique Letitis florent mortalia corda, 


Purus et arridet largis falgoribus Ether. 
Omnia nec tu ideò invalidz fe pandere Menti 


(Quippe nimis teneros poſſet vis tanta dici 


Perturbare, et inexpertos confundere viſus) 5 . 
Nec capere infantes animos, neu cernere credas c 

Tam variam molem, et miræ ſpectacula lucis: 

Neſcio qui tamen hæc oculos dulcedine par vos 

Splendida percuſſrt novitas, traxitque ſequentes; 

Nonne videmus enim, latis inſerra feneſtris 

Sicubt ſe Phœbi diſpergant aurea tela, 

ive lucernarum rutilus colluxerit ardor, 


_ Morigera ad celeres actus, ac numina mentis. 


by 
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Haurit inexpletum radios, fruiturque tuendo... 
Altior buic vero ſenſu, majorque videtut 
Addita, judicioque arctè connexa poteſtas, Ie 4 
od ſimul atque ztas yolventibus auxerit i 
Hzc ſimul, affiduo depaſons omnia viſu, of 
Perſpiciet, vis | GAA oci, quid polleat ordo, 
Juncturæ quis honos, ut res accendere. rebus, | 
Lumina conjurant inter fe, et mutua fulgent. AF: - 
Nec minor in geminis viget auribus inſita virtus, 
Nec tantum in curvis quæ pervigil excubet antris 
Hinc atque hinc (ubi Vox tremefecerit oſtia E N 
Atriis invecta rotis) longeque recurſet: 
Scilicet Eloquio hæc ſonitus, hæc fulminis alas, 
Et mulcere 2. dictis et tollere corda, 
Verbaque meteri numeris, verſuque ligare 
Repperit, et quicquid diſcant Libethrides und 7 
Calliope quoties, quotiès Pater ipſe canendi 
Evolvat liquidum carmen, calamove a © 
Inſpiret dulces animat, digitiſque figuret. _ 
At medias fauces, et linguz humentia Feels 
Guſtus habet, qua ſe inſinuet jucunda ſa 


Luxuries, dona Autumni, Bacchique vo is. | 


Naribus interea conſedit odora hominum vis, 
DoRa leves captare auras, Panchaia quales 


Vere novo exhalat, Florzve quod oſcula fragrant 


Roſcida, cum Zephyri furtim ſub veſperis hora 
Reſpondet votis, mollemque aſpirat amorem. 

Tot portas altz capitis circumdedit arci \ 
Alma Parens, ſenſũſque vias per membra recluſit; ; 
Haud ſolas : namque intùs agit vivata facultas, 

Qua ſeſe explorat, contemplatuſque repente 

Ipſe ſuas animus vires, momentaque cernit. 

Quid velit, aut poſlit, cupiat, fugiatve, viciſcim 
Percipit imperio gaudens; neque corpora fallunt 


Qualis Hamadryadum quondam fi forte fororum 
Una, novos peragrans ſaltus, et devia rura; 
(Atque illam in viridi ſuadet procumbere ripa | 
Fontis pura quies, et opaci frigoris umbra) 
Dum prona in latices ſpeculi de margine pendet, 
Mirata eſt ſubitam venienti occurrere Nympham : 
Mox eaſdem, quos ipſa. artus, eadem ora nigra 
Unz inferre gradus, una ſuccedere ſylvæ 8 
Aſpicit alludens; ſeſeque agnoſcit in undis. 
ic ſenſu interno rerum ſimulacra ſuarum 
Mens ciet, et proprios obſer vat conſcia vultus. 
Nec verò ſimplex ratio, aut jus omnibus unum 
Conſtat imaginibus. Sunt quæ bina oſtia ndrunt ; 
Hz privos ſeryant aditus; fine legibus Me... 
Paſzim, qua data porta, ruunt, animoque propinquant. 
Reſpice, cui a cunis triſtes extinxit ocellos, _ 
Szve et in eternas merſit natura tenebra: 
Uli ignota dies lucet, vernuſque colorum 
Offuſus nitor eſt, et vivæ gratia formce. 
Corporis at. filum, et motus, ſpatiumque, locique 
Intervalla datur certo dignoſcere tactu: 
Quandoquidem his iter ambiguum eſt, et janua duplex, 
Excluſzque oculis ſpecies irrumpere tendunt 7 
Per digitos. Atqui ſolis conceſſa poteſtas ; 
Luminibus blandz eſt radios immittere lucis 

- Undique proporro ſociis, quacunque patelcit 
Notitiz campus, miſta laſciva feruntur. . ._ 
Furba voluptatis comites, ſormæque dolorum 


— 


Terribiles viſu, et porta glomerantur in omni. 


* 


Nec vario minus e er ingruit illud, = 
C331 11 . CO Un: O40 00773 V 


| Quo lacere et fungi, quo res ex iſtete eireum | 
' | Quamque ſibi roprio Eun corpore ſeimus et ire at 543 
g Ordine, perpe wee per 4 flumine abi. 
Nunc age quo Valedt padts, Ada ſenflis 1 J 
Affectare viam, atque atüümi tentare lateras 
Materies (dictis r eh faventes) 13 N . 
Exſequar. Imprints ſpatii i yah multa per ee 
Millia multigenis pandant | corpora ſeclis 
Expende; haud unum in venies, quod mente cebit 
Amplecti, nedum proprius dependere ſenſu, a Bs 
Molis egens certæ, Aut folido fine robore, ng 
Denique mobilitas ligqvit, textutave partes 0 2 
Ulla nec ovarum cireumeczfura coer cet. 
Hæc coujuncta aJeo tota 0 . faretur _ 
Mundus, et extremo clamant i in imine rerum, 105 
(Si rebus datur extremum) primordia. Firmat 
Hæc eadem tactus (tactum quis dicere falſum 
Audeat ?) hæc oculi nec lucidus arguit orbis. 
Inde poteſtaturi enaſei denſiſſima prales; Zee 9 
Nam De ſerit viſum, tangive laborat, 


a — » 


{7 


Quicquid nare bibis, vel concava concipit auri, 
Quicquid lingua ſapit, creday hoe's omne, neceſſe eſt, 
Ponderibus, textu, diſcuſſu, mole, figura _. h 
Parriculas ræſtare leves, et ſemina rerum. 
Nunc oculos igitur paſcunt, et luce miniſtra H 
Fulgere cuncta vides, ſpargique coloribus orbem, 
Dum de ſole trahunt alias, aliaſque ſupernè 
Dotorquent, retroque docent ſe vertere flammas. 
Nunc frepido inter ſe. fervent corpuſcula pulſu, * 
Ut tremor zthera per magnum, lateque natantes 
Aurarum fluQus avidi vebrantia clauſtra A 
Auditus queat allabi, ſonitumque prapaget. 
Cominus interdum non ullo interprete per ſe 
Nervorum in vadunt teneras quaticntia fibfas, 
8 e * per viſcera motum. 
* * . 


"= 


« 71 
75 


The firſt ſix lines 4 this 38 25 ;nthuate whit his einer bee was to 7 TAS" " | 


four books. Firſt, On the origin of our ideas, Second, On the diſtribution” of the ideas in the me- 
mory. Third, On the province of reaſon, and its gradual i improvement. Fourth. On the cauſe and 
efſects of the paſſions. It is evident alſo, from the exordium, that he meant to make the fame uſe 
of Locke“ s Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding,“ that Lucretius did of the dogmas of Epicurus. 
His hexameters are, as far as modern ones can be, after the manner of Virgil; = move in the 
ſucceſſion of his pauſes, and cloſe with his eliſions. 

The following Alcaic fragment is ſo happily executed, chat! it might impoſe upon the beſt c cite 
as being a genuine ancient compoſition. 5 * PTY hy 


O'lachrymarum fons, tenero PAY | iT N ann to qa 


Ducentium ortus ex animo; quater „ 
| | Felix! in imo qui ſcatentem 26. : 
| | Peckote te, pia Nympha, ſenſit. 


The followieg fragment, of an Heroic Epiſtle GIN to dalle, in ee is 225 5 
beſt, becauſe the only original ſpecimen of his Gvidien verſe. Nis: copiouſneſs, of language is, 
ſuch as very few poſſeſs, and his verſification is e eee and A leaves the . 


ear fully ſatisfied. | 
Egregium nceipio promiſſ Marvin eee, 


Inque manu mortem, jam fruitura, fero: 
Aidue utinam citius mandaſſes, Iuce vel arg 
' Tranſieram Stygios non inhoneſta lacus. 

Victoris nec paſſa toros, nova nupta, mariti, 


Nec fueram Jaſtus, Roma ſuperba, tuos. | L 10. Sade 


N 8 
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Seilicet hæc partem tibi. Maſſiniſſa triumphi 
Detractam, hæc pompæ jura minora ſuz _ 
Imputat. atque uxor quod non tua preſſa catenis, 
Object, et ſæ væ plauſibus urbis eo: 117 
Quin tu pro tantis cepiſti prazmia lactis, 
Magnum Romanæ pignus amicitiz ! 
N Scipiadæ excuſes, oro, fi tardius utar 
Munere. Non nimiùm viyere, crede, velim. © 
Parva mora eſt, breve ſed tempus mea fama requirit: 
- Detinet hæc animam cura ſuprema meam., 

Quz patriz prodeſſe meæ Regina ferebar, — 

inter Eliſæas gloria prima nurus, 

Ne videar flammæ nimis indulſiſſe ſecundz, _ 

Vel nimis hoſtiles extimuiſſe manus. 
Fortunam atque annos liceat revocare priores,  - 
Gaudiaque heu ' quantis noſtra repenſa nialis, 
Primitiaſne tuas meminiſti atque arma Syphacis 
Fuſa, et per Tyrias ducta trophza vias ? 
(Laudis at antique forſan meminiſſe pigebit, 
Quodque decus quondam cauſa ruboris crit.) 

Tempus ego certe memini, felicia Pænis 
Quo te non puduit ſolvere vota deis; 

Mzniaque intrantem vidi: longo agmine duxit 
Turba ſalutantum, purpureique patres 

Fæminea ante omnes Junge admiratur euntem 

Haerxet et aſpectu tota caterva tuo. 

Sam flexi, regale decus, per colla capilli, 

: Jam decet ardenti fuſcus in ore color! 
Commendat frontis generoſa modeſtia formam, 
Seque cupit laudi ſurripuiſſe ſuæ. 

Prima genas tenui ſignat vix flore juventas, 

Et dextræ ſoli credimus cfſe virum. ' 

Dum faciles gradiens oculos per ſingula jaQtas, 

(Seu rexit caſus lumina, five Venus) 

In me (vel certe viſum eſt) converſa morari 
Senſi; virgineus perculit ora pudor. 

Neſcio quid vultum molle ſpirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes. 
Quzrebam, juxta zqualis fi dignior eſſet, 

Quz poterat viſus de:inuiſſe tuos : £ 
Nulla fuit circum æqualis quæ dignior eſſet, 
Aſſeruitque dec us conſcia forma ſuum. 
Pompaæ ſinis erat. Tota vix nocte quievi: 
+ Sin premat invitæ lumina vida ſopor, | 
|  * Somnus habet pompas, eademque recurſat imago; 


Atque iterum heſterno munere victor ades. 
5 Bats Bo, ® * * + 


There is ſo much of nature in the ſentiment as well as poetry in the deſcription of the triumphal 


entry of young Maſini//a, that it is much to be regretted he did not finiſh this epiſtle. 
The moral and intellectual character of Orang as given by Dr. Fohnfvn, entitles him to con- 
ſiderable, but not unalloyed praiſe. His pencil has thrown little into ſhade ; at the ſame time that 
we ſee the great genius, we ſce a man of ſingularities, almoſt too violent for the commerce of ſo- 
ciety. Of the rigorous examination to which he has ſubjected his p poetry, the preſent writer is not in- 
clined to make the eulogy. Declining al! conſideration of the general plan and conduct of the pieces, 
he has confined himfelf folely to ſtrictures vn the words and forms of expreſfion. Verbal criticiſm is 
an ordeal which the moſt perfect compoſition cannot paſs without injury. N 


The partial and uncandid mod: af ſeritieiſm adopted by Dr. Johnſon, in his remarks on Gray, ſeems . 


to have given general, and indeed juſt offence. Particular reſentment has been expreſſed, as might be 
expected, by his Alma Mate the univerſity of Cambridge. An ingenious vindication of his * Lyric 
Performances by Mr. a appeared in 782, which was followed in the ſame year, by an able 
defence of © his writings” in “Remarks on Dr. Johnſon's Life of Gray,” &c, His atrabilious 
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; mode of des, and aue of N have been E imitated, by Profclſor "Toons of 


Cyr ws 


Wakefield's ſevereſt indignation. The BRL ol Fe his Arickures upon Gray he thinks a a 
ſervice to the public, without which they might operate with a malignant influence upon the uational 
taſte. His cenſure, however, 1 is too general, and expreſſed with too much vehemence. Dr Johnſon! 's 
remarks, undoubtediy betray a blindneſs to poetic beauty, an unreaſorable faſtidiouſneſs of taſte, and 
an unvecoming illiberality of ipirit, yet they are not without ſome foundation ; particularly that his 
language i is encumbered and har ſh, and that his poetry was in a manner the effect of induſtry and 
perſeverance. He appears to have turned an unwilling eye upon the beauties of Gray, becauſe his 
Jjealouty would not tuffer him to ſee ſuch ſuperlative merit in a contemporary, yet he is compelled 
to pals a panegyric on the Elegy in 4 Country. Church-Yard, and the Ode to Adverſity. The preſent 
writer perfectly agrees with Mr. Wakefield i in his general idea (though he ſhould not chooſe to adopt 


his mode of expreſſing it) that Dr. Johnſon was not poſſeſſed of delicate ſenſibility ; ; and to this 


cauſe, as well as to his political and religious prejudices, he is inclined to impute the coldneſs with 
which he applauds ſome of the productions of our beſt writers, and the ſeverity with which he cen. 
ſures the lyric performances of Gray, It is perhaps certain, that no one poetical reader will univer- 
ſally ſubſcribe to his deciſions, but all may admire his vaſt intuitive knowledge and power of reaſoning. 
What has occurred to me from the ſlight inſpection of his letters, is, that his mind had a large 
graſp; that his curioſity was unlimited, and his judgment cultivated ; that he was a man likely to 
love much where he loved at all, but that he was faſtidious and hard to pleaſe. His contempt, 
however, is often employed, where I hope it will be approved, upon ſcepticiſm, and infidelity. _ 
. As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not write his pieces firſt rudely, and then corre 
them, but laboured every line as it aroſe in the train of compoſition ; and he had a notion not very 
peculiar, that he could not write but at certain times, or at happy moments; a fantaſtic foppery, 
to which my kindneſs for a man of learning and of virtue wiſhes him to have been ſuperior. 


. « Gray's poetry is now to be conſidered; and I hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, 


if I confeſs that 1 contemplate it with leſs pleaſure than his life. 

„His ode on Spring has ſomething poetical, both in the language and the 3 but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing new. There has of late ariſen a practice 
of giving to adjectives derived from ſubſtantives, the termination of participles; ſuch as the cultured 
plain, the dai/ied-bank ; but 1 was ſorry to ſee, in the lines of a ſcholar like Gray, the bonied Spring. 
The morality is natural, but too ſtale; the concluſion is pretty. 

The poem On the Cat was doubtleſs by its author conſidered as a trifle, but it is not a © begins 
trifle. In the firſt ſtanza, © the azure flowers that blow,” ſhow reſolutely a rhyme is ſometimes 
made when it cannot eaſily be found. Selima, the Cat, is called a nymph, with ſome violence both 
to language and ſenſe ; but there is good uſe made of it when it is done; for of the two lines, 


What female heart can gold deſpiſe ? 5 
What cat's averſe to fiſh? OY x 


the firſt relates merely to the nymph, and the ſecond only to the cat. The ſixth ſtanza contains a 


melancholy truth, that © a favourite has no friend ;”” but the Jaſt ends in a pointed-ſentence of no 
relation to the purpoſe; if what gliſtered had been gold, the cat would not have gone into the e 
and, if ſhe had, would not leſs have been drowned. 

The Proſpett of Eton College ſuggeſts nothing to Gray, which every beholder dbes not TE 
ly think and feel. His ſupptication to ſather Thames. to tell him who drives the hoop or toſſes the 
ball, is uſeleſs and puerile. Father 'ihames has no better means of knowing than himſelf. His 
epithet “ buxom health” is not elegant; he ſeems not to underſtand the word. Gray thought his 
language more poetical as it was more remote from common uſe : finding in Dryden © honey re- 
dolent of Spring,“ an expreſſion that reaches the utmoſt limits of our language, Gray drove it a 
little more FRY common apprehenſion, by making “ gales” to be © redolent of joy and youth,” 

O ij 
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2Lof the o on  Adorrfity, the hint was at firſt taken from „O Diva, gratum quz regis An. 
"Yum ; "af but Gray has excelled his original by the variety of his ſentiments, and by their moral ap- 
'Plication, of this piece, at once poetical and rational, 1 will not by fight objections violate the 
"dignity. 5H : 
80 « My proceſs has now edge? me to the woonderful « Wonder" of Wonders,” the two Siſter Odes; 
by Which, „though either vulgar i ignorance or common ſenſe at firſt univerſally rejected them, many 
ave been ſince perſuaded to think themſelves delighted. I am 6ne of thoſe that ate Umm to be 
Pleaſed, and therefore would gladty find the meaning of the firſt ſtanza of the Progreſs of Peetry 
Gray ſeems in his rapture to confdund the images of „ ſpreading ſbund and running water.“ A 
: a ſtteam of muſic” may be allowed; but where does“ muſic,” however * finooth and ftrong,” 
after having viſited the verdant vales rowI down the ſeep anain,” ſo as that © rocks and nod- 
ding proves rebellow to the roar?” If this de fad of muſic, it is nonſeile; if it be Tm of water, 
it is nothing to the purpoſe. 
4 The ſecond ſtanza, exhibiting Mars's car 1 Jove's eagle, is unworthy of further notice. Cri- 
liciſm diſdains to chaſe a ſchool-boy to his common-places, 
To the third, it may likewiſe be objected, that it is drawn from my tielogy, though ſuch as indy 
be more eaſily aſſimilated to real life. Idalia's © velvet- green“ has ſomething of cant. An epithet 
or metaphor drawn from nature ennobles art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from art degrades 
nature. Gray i is too fond 'of words arbitrarily compounded, ** Many-twinklmg” was formerly 
cenſured as not analogical ; we may ſay © many- ſpotted,” but ſcarcely «'many-ſpotting.” . 
Nanza, however, has ſomething pleaſing. 

« Of the ſecond ternary of ſtanzas, the firſt erideavours to tell ſomething, and would have told-it, 
had i it not been croſſed by Hyperion: the ſecond deſcribes'well enough the univerſal prevalence of 
poetry; but I am afraid that the concluſion will not riſe from the premiſes. The caverns of the 
North, and the Plains of Chili, are not the refidences of “glory and generous ſhame.” But that 
Poetry and virtue go always together, is an NN ſo pleaſing, that I can forgive him who reſolves 
to think it true. 

« The third ſtanza ſounds big with “ Delphi.” and Egean,” and “ Iliſſus,” and“ Meander,” 

- and © hallowed fountain,” and © ſolemn ſound;“ but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous 

Tplendour which we wiſh away. His poſition is at laſt falſe : in the time of Dante and Petrarch, 
from whom he derives our firſt ſchool of poetry, Italy was over-run by * tyrant power” and 
coward vice; nor was our ſtate much better when we firſt borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the firſt gives a mythological birth of Shakſpeare, What is faid of that 
mighty genius is true; but it is not faid happily : the real effects of this poetical power are put 
out of fight by the pomp of machinery. Where truth is ſufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worſe 
than uſeleſs; the counterfeit debaſes the genuine. 

& His account of Milton's blindneſs, if we ſuppoſed it cauſed by ſtudy in the formation of his poem, 
a ſuppoſition ſurely allowable, is poetically true, and happily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with 
his #zv0 courſers, has nothing in it peculiar; it is a car in which any other rider may be placed. 

The Bard appears, at the firſt view, to be, as Algarotti and others have remars* :4, an imita- 
tion of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it ſuperior to its original; and, if preference de- 
pends only on the imagery and animation of the two poems, his judgment is right. There is in 
the Bard more force, more thought, and more variety.” But to copy is leſs than to invent; and 
the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong time. The fiction of Horace was to the Romans 

credible; but its revival diſguſts us with apparent and unconquerable falſehood. Incredulus odi. 
To ſelect a ſingular event, and fwell it to a giant's bulk, by fabulous appendages of ſpectres and 
predictions, has little difficulty ; for he that ſorſakes the probable may always find the marvellous, 
And it has little uſe ; we are affected only as we believes; we are improved only as we find ſome- 
thing to be imitated or declined, I do not ſee that the Bard promotes any truth, moral or po- 
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THE LIFE OF GRA x. 213 
4 His ſtanzas are too long, eſpecially his epodes; the ode is finiſhed before the ear has learned its 
meaſures, and conſequently before it can receive pleaſure from their conſonance and recurrenee, : 

« Of the firſt ſtanza, the abrupt beginning has been celebrated; but technical beauties can give 
praiſe only to the inventor, It is in the power of any man to ruſh abruptly upon his ſubject, BB 
has read the ballad of Jobany Armſtrong, . 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland 

« The initial reſemblances, or alliterations, © ruin, ruthleſs, helm, or hauberk,” are below the gran- 
deur of a poem that endeavours at ſublimity. 

« Jn the ſecond ſtanza, the Bard is well deſcribed ; but i in the third we have the puerilities of ob- 
ſolete mythology, When we are told that “ Cad wallo huſh'd the ſtormy main, and that Mo- 
dred made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd head,” attention recoils from the repetition of a 
tale that, even when it was firſt heard, was heard with ſcorn, 

The weaving of the winding ſoect he borrowed, as he owns, from the northern bards ; but their 
texture, however, was very properly the work of female powers, as the act of ſpinning the thread 
of life in another mythology. Theft is always dangerous; Gray has made weavers of ſlaughtered 
bards, by a ſiction outrageous and incongruous. They are then called upon to Weave the warp, 
and weave the woof,” perhaps with no great propriety ; ſor it is by croſſing the wog with the 
warp that men weave the 06h or piece; and the firſt line was dearly bought by the admiſſion of its 
wretched correſpondent, © Give N room and verge enough. ” He has, however, no other line 
as bad. 

The third ſtanza of the ſecond ternary is commended, I think, beyond its merit. The perſonifi- 
cation is indiſtint. Thirſt and hunger are not alike ; and their features, to make the imagery per- 
fect, ſhould have been diſcriminated. We are told, in the ſame ſtanza, how“ towers are fed.“ 
But Iwill no longer look for particular faults; yet let it be obſerved that the ode might have been 
concluded with an action of better example; but ſuicide is always to be had without expence of 
thought. - 

« Theſe odes are marked by glittering accumulations of. ungraceful ornaments; they ſtrike rather 
than pleaſe; the images are magnified by affectation; the language is laboured into harſhneſs. The 
mind of the writer ſeems to work with unnatural violence, © Double, double, toil and trouble.“ 
He has a kind of ſtrutting dignity, and i is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his ſtruggle are : 
too viſible, and there is too little appearance of eaſe and nature. 

To ſay that he has no beauties, would be unjuſt: a man like him, of great learning and great 
induſtry, could not but produce ſomething valuable. When he pleaſes leaſt, it can only be faid that 
a good deſign was ill directed. 

His tranſlations of Northern and Welſh poetry deſerve praiſe; the imagery is preſerved, perhaps 
often improved; but the language is unlike the language of other poets. 

« In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur with the common reader; for by the common 
ſenſe of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after all the en of ſubtiky, and the 
dogmatiſm of learning, muſt be finally decided all claim to poetical honours. The Church-Yard 
abeunds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with ſentiments to which every bo- 
ſom returns an echo, The four ſtanzas, beginning Yet even theſe bones,” are to me original : 
have never ſeen the notions in any other place; yet he that reads them here, perſuades himſelf 
that he has always felt them. Had 9 written often thus, it had heen vain to blame, and yſcleſy 
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a 1 And they that ereep, and chey that By, ifs 16/4 
ODE ON THE SPRING. . Shall end where they began. H DG. 
Alike the buſy and the gay 5 1 30M 


Lo“ where the roſy-boſom'd hours, 

Fair Venus' train appear, 

Diſcloſe the long expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year!. 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Reſponſive to the cuckogo's note, 

The untaught harmony of ſpring : 
While. whiſpering pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue ſky 
Their gather'd fragrance fling. 


Where'er the oak's thick' branches ſtretch 
A broader browner ſhade; 

Where'er the rude and moſs-grown beech | 
O'er-canopies the glade “, 

Beſide ſome water's cathy brink . 

With me the muſe ſhall fit, and think 

(At caſe reclin'd in ruſtic ſtate) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, © 

How indigent the great! 


Still is the toiling hand of care: 

The panting herd's repoſe: 

Vet hark, how through the rents: air 
The buly murmur glows! 

The inſect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon f: 
Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhow their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the ſun f. 


To contemplation”: s ſober eye $ 
Such is the race of man; 


« a bank 42 
* O'er-canopied with luſcious woodbine.“ 
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Saleſp. Midi. Night's' Dream. 


+ © Nare per eſtatem lquidam— ” 47 
Virg. Georg Lib. iv. 
„ focreng with quick glance 
« Show to the ſup their waved coats Arp d 
« with gold. we 
Milton" s Paradiſe Left, Book vii. 
While inſects from the threſhold preach, &c,” 
M. Green, in the Grotto. 
e s Mi ifcellanies, Vol. v. . 161. 
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But flutter through life's little day. 

In tortune's varying colours dreſt: | 5 

Bruſh'd by the hand of rough miſchance, „ 00 \. 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 12 1 
They leave in duſt to reſmmt. 


Methinks I hear in accents low _ 4 
The ſportive kind reply; ” +7 500 Se 
Poor moraliſt ! and what art thou ? Ee > _ 
A ſolitary f dre belts "<8 
Thy joys no glittering female nicets, 1977 05 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 8 2 
No painted plumage to diſplay : £4 "OD = 
On haſty wings thy youth is flown : '* 
Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone ; 4 
We frolic while tis May. Fan amm — M 
DE „„ 
ON THE DEATH OP A FAVOURITE car. 2 
oA ͥ—0¹Ü¹0A0A ant 5. W 
*'Twas on a lofty vaſe's fide, oo 
Where China's gayeſt art had dy'd 
The azure flowers that blow; 
Demureſt of the tabby kind, 


The penſive Selima reclin'g, : 4 
Gaz'd on the lake below. 6h -0 


wr 


Her conſcious tail her joy declar'd ; 


The fair round face, the ſnowy beard, 


The velvet of her paws, a phos i 
Her coat, that with the tortoiſe vies, 214 — 


Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 11 3 


She ſaw; and purr'd applauſe. 


Still had the gaz d: but midſt the tide $152 * 5 1 


Two angel forms were ſeen to . ane 2 
The genii of the ftream : Bae, oy: Fl 
Their ſcaly armour's I yrian hue 


| Through richeſt purpie to the view 3 ; . 1 


Betray'd a golden gleam. A | 


The haplefs nymph with wonder 1 8283 3 
A whiſker firit, and then a claw, n 3 
With many an ardent wiſh, | "+ 
She ftretch'd in vain to reach the prize Bar 712; 00 
What female heart can gold defpiſe? | \ 3 6; (> 
What cat's averſe to fiſh? . 
O iii ' 7 ©. 
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: Again ſhe ſtretch'd, again ſhe bent, 


* diſtant "RO ye antique FELS, 
Her Henry's holy ſhade ; 
Ol grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, 


"Whoſe turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers 1 8 


| His ſiwer- winding way. 

= 5 happy hills, ah, pleaſing ſhade, 
Ah, fields belov'd in vain; 

Were once my careleſs childhood ay * 


A ſtranger yet to pain? 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 


4s As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 
My weary foul they ſeem to foorh, _ 


To breathe a ſecond ſpring. 


3 Full many a fprightly race 8 
2 Ditporting on thy margent green | 4 


Who foremoſt now delight to cleave 
. captive, hnnet which enthrall ?. 
To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed, 


| ; "Their 1 murmuring }abours ply.. 8 
Gainſt graver hours, that brivg conſtraint 
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Profurptuons maid ! with looks i intent 


Nor knew the gulf between. 
Malignant fate ſat by, and ſmil'd) 
The flippery verge her feet beguil'd, 

She tumbled headlorg in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood I 0 
i 7 * N 


She mew'd to every watery god, 
Some ſpeedy aid to 
No dolphin came, no Nereid EW 45 
Nor eruel Fom, nor Suſan heard, 
A favourite has no friend ! 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv'd, 

Know, one falſe ſtep is ne'er retriev'd, 
And be. with caution bold. 

Not all, on, tempts your wandering eyes 

And heedleſs hearts, is lawſul Prize; 9 
* all that en. gold. ts who 


0 D E. 
ON A DISTANT ME? or ETON COLLEGE, 


5 aa been os 70 „de | 
MenanDeR. 


That crown the watery. Fate 55 
Where grateful ſcience {till adores 


And ye, that from the lately brow 
Of Windſor's heights th expanſe below 


Wanders the hoary Thames along 


A momentary bliſs beſtow, - | | 


* 
"as 


And. + redolent of joy and youth, 


2 
3 


Say, father Thames, for thou haſt ſeen e's f 


The paths of pleaſure trace, 
With pliant arm thy glaſſy wave? 
hat idle progeny ſucceed 


Or urge the flying ball? | 
While ſome on earneſt buſineſs bent vr, 


Fo iweeten. liberty; 


7 5 King enry the Sixth, Founder of the, College. 7 
.* And bees zheir honey redolent of ſpring 


SR 


Vet ſee how all around them wait 
Ihe miniſters of human fate, N 
And black misfortune's baleful train, 


* s Fable on the Pythag. Syſtem. 5 


Some bold adventurers diſdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare deſcry : 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And ſnatch a fearful joy, 


Gay hope is theirs; by pag 
Leſs e when poſſeſt S A 
- 


The tear forgot as ſodn ag 


The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 


| Fheirs buxom health; of rofy bue! 


Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 

The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The'ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 


That fly th' approach ef morn, 


Alas, regardleſs of their doom, a 
The little victims play 


No ſenſe have they © ins to come, 


Nor care beyond to-day. 


Ah, ſhow them where i in ambuſh ſtand 


| To ſeize their prey, the murderous band! 
Ah, tell them, they are men! | . 


Theſe ſhall the fury paſſions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 


| Piſdainful anger, pallid fear” 2A 


And ſhame that ſkulks behind; 

Or pining love, ſhall waſte their cas 
Or jealouſy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the ſecret heart, 

And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim-viſag'd comfortleſs deſpair. 


And ſorrow's piercing dart. 


Ambition this ſhall tempt to riſe, | 
Then whitl the wretch from high, 
To bitter ſcorn a ſacriſice, 
And grinning infamy, . 
"The ſtings of falſehood 56 Kl try, 
And hard unkindneſs? alter d ee, 
That mocks the tear it forc' d to flow; 75 


And keen remorſe, with blood defil'd 


And moody madneſs * laughing \ wild 
Amidſt ſevereſt Web btinl ht 


Lo, in the vale of years bebeah 
A griſly troop are ſe - Xs 
The painful family 6 death, 


More hideous than their queen + 2 

This racks the joiuts, this fires the veins, 
That every, labouring ſinew' ſtrains, | 
Thoſe in £ deeper vitals rage: 

Lo, poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 

And flow-conſuming age. ne 


To each Bis ſuffe fings * 25 all are men, | 


Condemn'd alike to groan; 


* Matref hint in his ireſul mood. 
" 9 $ Fable Y + Palerion 9 5 Arctte 
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ks tender far another's pain, 
1 unfeeling for his own. * 
Yet an why ſhould they know their fats 4 
Since ſorrow never comes too late, | 
And happiteſs too ſwiſtly flies. 
Thought would deſtroy their paradiſe, 
No more; where ignorance is eps 
Jis fehr e to vs Wile. 1115 


HYMN To | ADVERSITY. 


5 5 3 / l 
Toy Pgorey geld 2 
Tele, Ta be ee - 
©ales xugios xu. 
Mtcurivs, in Aae unos, 


Dan of Jove, 1 power, 

Thou tamer of the human breaſt, N 
Whoſe iron ſcourge, and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, amidſt the beſt! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 

And purple tyrants manly groan 

With pangs unſelt before, unpitied, and alone. 


When firſt thy fire to ſend on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, defign'd, 

To thee he kr ac heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurſe; thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year ſhe bore ; 

What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 

And fromher own ſhe learn'd to melt at others woe. 


Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self. ylcaſing ſolly's idle brood, f 

Wild laughter, noiſe, and thoughtleſs j 507, 

And leave us leiſure to be good. ö 

Light they diſperſe, and with them go 

Ihe ſummer ſriend, the 8 foe; 

By vain proſperity receiv'd, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ d. 


Wiſdcm, in ſable garb'array'd, - _ 
Immers'd in rapturous thought profound, 
Ard melancholy, ſilent maid, 2%, 


With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: 

Warm charity, chte general friend, - 
With juſtice, to herſelf leyere, _ 

And pity, dropping foft the fadly-pleaing bear. | 


ently on thy ſuppliant's head, 
Bk goddeſs, lay thy chaſtening hand! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, ' © © 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art ſeen) 
Witi chundering voice, and Threatening men, 
With ſcreaming horror s funeral cry, | 
Deſpair, and fell diſeaſe, and ghakcly N 


Thy form benign, oh goddeſs wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philoſophic train be there 
Jo ſoften, not fo "wound 7 beart, | 


TY OEMS. 
| * * 1 0 e 19s N 


N And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, np 1 4 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, ' © 8 307 


| The peeling anthem ſwells the note: of praiſe, 3 _ 4 


Back to its manſion call the 8 brenn? — 4 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt. 7250 3 
| Or flattery ſooth the dull cold ear of death? 1 

' — 1 W . 
| kes. neglected ſpot is lac _ 
once pregnant with eee d — 

* — Fqvilla di lontano 44 Ly EY FD. 

| *Che pal 4 ior no pianger, 2 1 mupre. 7 
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The generous ſpark extin& revive, it 2 5 5 3 
Teach tne to love and to forgive, 1. 2 e 
Exact my own defects to ſcan, * 


What Nen g aue to feel, and know 1 . 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-FARD. 


Tax curfew tolls * the knell of parti . BEA 
The lowing herd wind flowly-o'er the dig 
The plowman homeward plods his weary. way. ”P 


x 


Now fades the glimmerin landſcape © on _ 2 * 
And all the air a ſolemn Küünel⸗ holds; © 9 
Save where the beetle wheels his dröning flight, _ 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diftant foldss < 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled SMT 7 85 1 
The moping owl does to the moon al 

Of ſuch as, wandering near her ſecret Howe. „  —_ 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. ILY e A 3 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that n * 
Where heaves the turf in many a m enn NE 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid; 8 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet dee — 'Y 


The breezy. call of incenſe-breathing morn, :' * | 
The ſwallow twittering from the 3 i ty 2 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the 2 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their ola bed. 3 3 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall b boys 1 
Or buſy bauſewife ply her evening care: 2 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, TP: pI 55 4 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to rages 5 4 


Their ſurrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has braids: 7 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! ; : 5 Be 3 
How bow'd the woods beneath their turd ok ' 


Their komely joys, and deſtiny A . wy TE. 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, Fo 


The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 18 2 2 = 2 
The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, bog N 3 

And all that beauty, all that wealth &er Save, — << i 
Await alike the inevitable hour. + | 34 7 = 7 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave, | x a 5 oy 2 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 3 5 
i memory o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, * = 
Where through the long-drawn aiſle. and _ 


vault, 


” s 4 Fae 7 3 


Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 


— 


Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er u roll; 
Chill pen ury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetnels on the deſert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 

Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Thi applauſe of liſtening ſenates to l 


The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade; nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd 

- Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a ai 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


The ſtruggling pangs oſ conſcious truth to hide, 
Jo quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 


Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 


With incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 
5 Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 


Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 


Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 


They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


- Yet ev'n theſe bones ſrom inſult to protect 

Some frail memorial till ered ed nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs Culprore 
+ deck'd, 

| Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 

Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd 

- muſe, 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply: 

And many a holy text around ſhe ftrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For ho, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e' er reſign'd, 


Nor caſt one longing lingering look behind? 


Qn ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 


Ev'n from the tomb the voice: of nature cries, 
n in our aſhes live their, wonted fires, 


| : 5 f For thee, whe, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 


- Poſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 
If change, 
vine kindre! 


onely contemplation led, 
irit ſhall inquire oP fate, 


CI 


9 
1 Chi veggio oat penſier, dolce mio fuaco, 
Fredda uga lingua, et due begli occhi chiuſi 
66: ©Rimaner doppo no; pien di faville— 
Zee, Sen, 169. 
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THE WORRS OF GRAY. 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ie may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the pecp of dawg 
c Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 


To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn.” 


« There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

* That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noontide would he ſtretch 
* And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 


“ Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
«© Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 
% Now drooping woſul wan, like one forlorn, 
« Ur craz'd with care, or croſs'd i in hopeleſs love, 


« One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
„Along the heath and near his favourite tree; 
« Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


„ The next with dirges due in ſad array 


« borne, 


| « Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 


« -Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn,” 
THE EPITAPH, ' 


Hen reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair ſcience frown'd not ow his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him. for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 

Heaven did a recompenſe as largely ſend; 

He gave to miſery all he had, a tear; 

He gain'd from heaven ('twas all he wiſh'd) 3 
friend, 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, | 

Or draw his frailtics from their dread abode, 
(* There they alike in trembling hope repoſe), 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 


THE PROGRESS OF POESY, 
A PINDARIC ODE, 


Dares cut pucn | £5 


ADVERTISEMENT. 1 
Wren the author firſt publiſhed this * the fol- 


to ſubjoin ſome few explanatory notes; but had 
too much reſpect for the —— of his 
readers to take that liberty. 


L. I. 7 
Aware, ZEolian lyre, awake, : 
nd give to rapture all thy rembling Reis, 
From Helicon's harmonious ſprings 75 
A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs take : 


— preventoſa ſpemæ. Petrarch, Sen. 114. 
7 * Awake, wy glory : awake, lute and harp.“ 
© David's Pſain, 


| 


« Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him 


A: T0 way ig, xaltea. Pinan, area II. 


lowing ode, he was ad vifed, even by his friends, 


POEM S8. 


The laughing! flowers, that round them blow, 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along, 

Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and ſtrong, 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign : 

Now rolling down the ſteep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour; 

The rocks and nodding groves revellow'to the roar, 

I. 2. | 

* Oh! ſovereign of the willing ſoul, 

Parent of ſweet and ſolemn- breathing airs, | 

Enchanting ſhell ! the ſullen cares, 

And frantic paſſions, hear thy ſoft controul, 

On Thracia's hills the lord of war 

Has curb'd the fury of his car, 

And dropp'd his thirſty lance at thy command. 

+ Perching on the ſcepter'd hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king, 

With ruffled plume, and flagging wing: 
uench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightning of his „e 

1. 3; | 

+ Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 

Temper 'd to thy-warbled lay, 

O'er Idalia's velvet-green 

The roſy crowned loves are ſeen. 

On Cytherea' s day 

With antic ſports, and blue-ey'd pleaſures, 

Friſking light in frolic meaſures ; 

Now purſuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet: 

To briſk notes in cadence beating 

9 Glance their many twinkling feet. 

dlow melting ſtrains their queen's approach declare: 

Where'er ſhe turns, the graces homage pay. 

With arts ſublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way: 

O'er her warm cheek, and riſing boſom, move 

| The bloom of young deſire, and purple light of 

love. | 


Pindar Ales bis or Poetry zorth its — accom- 
panyments, Aloànis OATH, Ailtades Xopors, Alen 
% U Holian ſong, olian firings, the breath 
of the Æolian flute. 


The ſubject and ſimi le, as uſual ak Pindar, are 


united. The various ſources of poetry, which gives life 
and luſteh to all it touches, is here deſcribed its quiet 
majeſtic progreſs enriching every ſubject (otherwiſe dry 
and barren} with a pomp of diction and luxuriant har- 
mony of numbers ; and its more rapid and irreſiſtible 
courſe, hen ſwoln and burried away by the conflict of 
— Paſſionn.. 

* Power of harmony to calm the turbulent ſallies of 
the foul. The thought gre borrowed from the fir ft Py- 
tbian of Pindar. 

+ This is a faint imitation of ſome incomparable lines 
in the ſame ode. 

+} Power of harmony to ee all the graces of mo- 
tim in the body. 


A Maguaguyas Intro wwodwy* Hataaks N Nye. 
Homer, Od. ©. 


} Adume I' zi PogPuginote 
e fer ig ss. 
Phrynichus, apud Athenaum, 


II. T. 
 * Man's feeble race what ills await, 
Labour, and penury, the racks of pain, 
Diſcaſe, and ſorrow's weeping train, 
And death, ſad refuge ſrom the ſtorms of he! 
The fond complaint, my ſong, diſprove, 
And juſtify the laws of Jove. 
Say, * he given in vain the heavenly muſe ? 
Night, and all her ſickly dews, 
Her ſpectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary ſky; ': 
+, Fill down the eaſtern cliffs afar 
FHyperion's march they ſpy, and e ſhafts 


of war. 


8 6 
: * 1 


II. 2. 
In climes beyond the ſolar || road, 


roam, 

The muſe has broke the twilight. gloom 
To cheer the ſhivering native's dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odorous ſhade 

Of Chili's boundleſs foreſts laid, 
She deigns to hear the ſayage youth repeat 

In looſe numbers wildly ſweet | 

Their feather- cinctur'd chiefs, and duſky loves. 

Her track, where'cr'the goddeſs roves, 

Glory purſue, and generous ſhame, 


Th' uaconquerable mind, and freedom's boly f as 
II. 


Ze 

Woods, that wave o'er Delphi s ſteep, : 
Iſles, that crown th* Ægean deep, $0 
Fields, that cool lliſſus la ves, ) 
Or where Mzander's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languiſh 
Mute, but to the voice of anguiſh ? * 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inſpiration breath'd around : 


* To compenſate the real and imaginary ills of li . 


that ſends the day, by its cheerful Preſence to diſpel the 
gloom and terrors of the night, ; 


Or ſeen the morning's e ſtar 
„Come marching up the caſtern hills afar. E 


Cowley ; 


1 Entenfe influence of Poetic genius over the remoteſt 
and moſt uncivilized nations : its connection with liberty, 
and the virtues 4hat naturally attend on it. [See the 
Erſe, Norwegian, and Welſh fragments, we 2 285 
land and American ſongs.] 


| * Extra anni ſoliſque vias— Virgil. 
“ Tutta lontana dal camin del ſole.“ 


$ Progreſs of Poetry . Greece to Italy. and from: 
Italy to England. Chaucer was not unacqua inted with 
the writings of Dante, or of Petrarch The Earl of 
Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, had travelled in Italy, 
and bad formed their laſte there; Spenſer imitated the 
Italian writers ; Milton improved on em but this 


aroſe an 


Hence. 


oe 
S 
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Where ſhaggy forms o'er ice- built mountains 


the muſe was given to mankind by the ſame Providence 


Petrarch, Canzon, 2. 


ſchool expired ſoon after the Refloration, and à new ane 6 1 
the Freneb model, Which edu e. erer 


220 
Every ſhade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmur'd deep a ſolemn ſound: 
Till the ſad nine, in Greece's evil hour, 
Left their Parnaſſus, for the Latian plains. 
Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 
And coward vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her loſty ſpirit loſt, [coaſt, 
They ſought, oh Albion next thy ſea-encircled 
+ MH. 3 a 
Far from the ſun and ſummer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's * darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon ſtray'd, 
To him the mighty mother did unveil Wh. 
| Her awful face: The dauntleſs child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms and fmil'd, 
This pencil (take the ſaid) whoſe colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: | 
Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal boy : 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling ſears, 
Or ope the facred ſource of ſympathetic tears, 


HE. 2. 
Nor ſecond he +, that rode ſublime 
Upon the ſeraph-wings of ecſtaſy, 
The ſecrets of th' abyſs to ſpy. 
{ He paſs'd the flaming bounds of place and time: 
$ The living throne, the ſapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
e ſaw ; but, blaſted with exceſs of light, 
|| Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. 
Behold, where Dryden's leſs preſumptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
* Two courſes of ethereal race, 
++ With necks in thunder cloth'd, and Jong-re- 
ſounding pace. A 
[ 


„ 
Fark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
BFright-ey'd Fancy hovering o'er 
Scatters from her pictur'd urn 
it Theughts that breathe, aud words that burn, 
$$ But ah ! tis heard no more 


* Shakeſpeare. + Milton. 
4 —flammantia nia mundi“ 
5 Fer ibe ſpirit of the living creature zb in the 
#hedls. And above the firmanent that was over their 
heads, was the likeneſs of a throne, as the appearance of 
 Juppbhire ſtone.— This was the afpearance of the 
#lory of the Lord. Exzeticl i. 20. 26, 28. 
o ν,H'çv Av He dd & e dN 
Homer's Od gſſey. 
** Mont to expreſi the fately march and ſounding 
encrgy of Drydei's rhymes. | h 
4+ * Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder?“ 
Feb. 


* Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak.” 
Cowley. 


Tucretius. 


ö 88 We have had, in gur language, no ether odes of 
tbe alli kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's- 
«oy + for Coruley { who bat! bis merit | yet wanted judg- 


THE WORKS OF GRAY. 


Oh! lyre divine, what daring ſpirie 

Wakes thee now? though he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

* That the Theban eagle bear 

Sailing with ſupreme dominion 

Uhrough the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms, as glitter in the mule's ray 
With orient hues, unborrow'd of the ſun : 
Yet ſhall he maunt, and keep his diſtant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the good how far but far above the great 


TE BARD: 
"A PINDARIC ODE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. - 
Tur following Ode is founded on a tradition cur. 
rent in Wales, that Edward the Firſt, when he 
completed the conqueſt of that country, order. 
ed all the Bards that fell into his hands, to bg 
put to death. N 


N a 3 
© Ruin ſeize thee, tuthleſs king ! 
+ Confuſion on thy banners wait, 
. bough fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing, 

+ They mock the air with idle ſtate. 
Helm, nor j hauberk's twiſted mail, 
Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, ſhall avail 
* To ſave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curſe from Cambria's tears! 
Such were the ſounds that o'er the S creſted pride 
Of the firſt Edward ſcatter'd wild diſmay, 
As down the ſteep of || Snowdon's ſhaggy ſide 
He wound with tailſome march his long array, 


is not worthy of ſo great a man. Mr. Maſon, indeed, 
of late days, bas touched the true chords, and with, a 
maſierly band, in ſome of bis Chorufſes-—above all, in 
tbe laft of Caradtacus 


* Hark! heard ye not yon foptſtep dread ? &.” 


* Ao; e004 bovine g Olymp. 2. Pindar com- 
fares himſeif to that bird, and his enemies to ravens that 
croak and clamour in wain helow, while it purſues iti 
flight, regardleſs of their noiſe. 


+ + Mockig the air with colours idly ſpread” 
Shabſhear e's King Fobn; 
+ The haubert was a texture of feel ringl:ts, or 
rings interwoven, forming a coat of mail, that ſat cloſe 
to the body, and adapted itſelf to every mation. 
$ © — The creſted adder's pride.” hath 4 
| Dryden's Indian Queen, 


I} Snowdon 2vas a name given by the Sa ron to that 


mountainous trat, which the Welſh themſelves call 
Craigtan-erzri it included all the highlands of Caer- 


' narwvonſbire and Merionethftire, as far as eaff the riox 


Conway X. Hygden, ſpeaking of the caſtle of Conway, 
built by King Edward the Firft, ſays. Id ortum amnis 
Con rudy ad clivum montis Eren; and Matthew of 
Weftminſier, (ad. ann. 1283,) © Apud Aberconway 424 


went, Ale, and barmony, for ſucb a taſk. That of Hape | 


% pedrs montis Snowdoniafecit erigi caſtrum forte. 


its neſt 
Ornith 


** 


'F 


1 * * 


D 2 


stout * Glo'ſter flood agtaſt in Tpcechleſs trance 
To arms ! cried + Mortimer, and couch'd his qui- 
vering lance. . | _ 


8 


e eee e 
On a rock, whoſe haughty bro N 
Frotyn's o'er old Conway's ſoaming flood, 
Rob'd in the ſable garb of woe, _ 
With huggard eyes the poet ſtood; 
(t Looſe his beard, and hoary an ts 16 
J Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a maſter's hand, and prophet's ſire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. | 
© Hark, how cach giant vak, and deſert cave, 
« Sighs to the torrents awful voice beneath? 
c O'erthee,oh king! their hundred armsthey weave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarfer murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, ſinee Cambria's fatal day, 
* To high-born Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn's 
„„ „ 


«BY + 
© Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, ; 
© That huſh'd the ſtormy main; 
Brave Urien fleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
* Modred, whuſe magic ſong | 
© Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd 

© head. LE 
On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 
© Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale: 
© Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fail: . 
The famiſh'd © eagle ſcreams and paſſes by. 
© Pear loft companions of my tunelul art, 
© ++ Dear as the light that viſits thele ſad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that Wm my heart, 
© Ye died amidſt yuur dying country's crics— 


* 


* 


* Gilbert de Clare, ſur named the Red, Earl of Glou- 
teſter and Hertford, ſon-in-law to King Edward, 

+ Edmond de Mortimer, ord of Wigmore. 

They beth wvere {iords-Marchers, mrhie lands lay on 
#he borders of Wales, and probably accompanied the ting 
in his expedition. 2 

+ The image vas talen from the well-known picture 
bf Raphael. repreſenting the Supreme Being in the viſion 
of Exzchiel : there are tvo of theſe paintings (both be- 
lieved oreginal ), one at Florence, the other at Paris. 


{ Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


{| The ſhores of Caernarwonſvire of poſite to the iſle of 
Angleſey. EN} 

Camden and others obſerve, that eagles uſed anun- 
ally to build their aerie- among the rocks of Snowdon, 
evbich from thence (as ſome think) were. named by the 
Wielſo Craigian-eryri, or the rrags of the eazles At 
this day (1 am told) the higheſt point of  'nowdon is | 
called The Eagle's Neſt. That bird is certainly ns 
ranger to this iſland, as the Scots. and the peoble of Cum 
berland, Weſtmoreland, &c can teflify * it even has built 
its neft in the Peak of Derbyſdire. | See Willoughby's 
Ornithol. publiſhed by Ray. | 


** As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
Fhat viſit my ſad heart, 


Shalefp. Jul. Caf: | 


“ Shrieks of an agonizing Ring; 


© No more I weep. They. do not fleep, 


On yonder cliffs, a griefly band, 


© T ſce them fit, they linger et. * 
* Avengers of their native land: 


[with me in dreadful harmony they join. 


Aud weaye with bloody hands the tiſſue of thy 
line. | 7 8 . 
5 > * 
„ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
„The winding-ſheet of Edward's race, 
“Give ample room, and verge enough 


Ihe characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night, 
r When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright, 


« The ſhrieks of death through Berkeley's roofs 

that ring: | A 
« + She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
« That tears the bowels of thy mangled mate, 


48 From thee be born, who o'er thy country hangs. 


© Phe ſcourge of Heaven. What terrors roung 
„ him wait! TE 

« Amazement in his var, with flight combin'd 

And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind; 

| II. 2. | 
« Mighty victor, mighty Lord, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye afford 

A tear to grace his obſequies. 

is the ſable I warrior fled ? 


2 


« Thy ſon is gone. He reſts among the dead. 


Ihe ſwarm, that in the noon-tide beam were 


46 borne 7 

* Gone to ſalute the riſing morn. 

„ Fair laughs ** the morn, and ſoft the zephyr 
„ blows, *' 90 


While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes; 


« Youth on the prow, and pleaſure at the helm; 
© Regardleſs of the ſweeping whirwind's ſway,: 


« That, huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his evening 


prey. 
N. 4 


Fill #+ high the ſparkling bow], 
* The rich repaſt prepare; 
Ste the Norwegian Ode that follows. | 
+ Edward the Second, cruelly butchered in Berkeley 
caſile. s ; IO 
+ 7/abel of France, Edward the Second's adulterous 
wee. g : 
 Triamphs of Edward the Third i: France, 
|| Death of that King, abandoned by bis children, and 
even rolbed in bis laft moments by bis courtiers and bis 
miſtreſs. | | 
« Edward the Black Prince, dead ſume time before 
his father. F 
Magnificence of Richard the Second's reign. Ses 
Froiſſerd, and other contemporary ⁊urite: s. = 
tf Richard the Setond (as we are told by Archb; fon} 
Ser onp and the confederate Lerds in their manifefto. by 
Thumgs of W. alſis glam, and all the older writers) wag 
arved to death, The flery of his aſſaſſination hy Str 
Piers of Exon, ts of much later date. e 


. 
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« Reft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt : 

« Cloſe by the regal chair | 

« Fell thirſt and ſamine ſcowl 

A baleful ſmile upon their baffled gueſt. 

« Heard ye the din of * battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horſe to horſe ! . 

« Long years of havoc urge their deſtin'd courſe, 

« And through the kindred {quadrons mow their 
« wa 

«© Ye towers of alias }, London's laſting ſhame, 

« With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

« Revere his f conſort's faith, his { father's fame, 

« And ſpare the meek || uſurper's holy head. 

« Above, below, the © roſe of ſnow, 

« Twin'd with her bluſhing foe we ſpread : 

« The briſtled ** boar in infant gore 

* Wallows beneath the thorny ſhade. 


Now, brothers, bending o'er th* accurſed loom, 


« Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
« doom. | 
III. 1. 
« Edward, lo! to ſudden fate 
© (Weave we the woof. The thread is mus). 
& 4+ Half of thy heart we conſecrate. 
« (ſhe web is wove. lhe work is donc)“ 
Stay, oh ſtay | nor thus forlorn 
© Leave me unbleſs'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 
© In yon bright track, that fires the weſtern ſkies, 
© They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 
© But oh what ſolemn ſcenes on Snowdon's height 
© Delcending ſlow their glittering ſkirts unroll ? 
© Viſions of glory, ſpare my aching ſight 
© Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my foul ! 
© No more Hur long-loſt t Arthur we bewail. 


© All-hail, || ye genuine kings; Britannia's iſſue, bail 
* 


* Ruinous civil wars of York and Lancaſter. 

+ Henry the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence, Edward 
the Fifth, Richard Duke of York, Fc believed to be 
murdered ſecretly in the Toter of London, The oldeft 
part of that "5 roms is vulgularly attributed to Julius 
Cefar. 

Margaret of Anjou, a woman of beroic ſpirit, who 
froggled bard to ſave her buſband and ber crown. 

Hen y the th. 

Hen y the Sixth very near being canonized, The 
lie of Luncafter bad no right of inheritance to the 
crecon 


Y The white and 1ed / gſes, devices of York end Lan- 
cafter. 
* The ſive -boa' wvas the badge of Richa d the 
Thi-d; whence he was uſually known in bis ow" time 
by the name of The Boa-. 

i++ Eleaho of Caſtile died a fro years after the con- 

gueſt of Wales. The heroic proof fre gave of ber 
affeclion for ber Lord is ell buogun The monuments 


of his regret, and forroxe for the les of ber. are jill to | 


be ſeen at Northampion, Geadington, * autham, and 


ether places. 


tt -t dba the commen belief of the W:!fh nation, that 


King Aribur was till a ive in Fairy-laad, and ſhould 


return again to reign over Britain. 


1 Beth Merlin ard Talicfſin had profhyfred. that 
the Ie /þ foould regain their ſavereignty over this ifland ; 


evbich ſeemed to be accompli ſped iu the loge of Tudor. N Friend giving“ The Hiſtory of Engliſh ce 
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© Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their ſtarry fronts they rears 
And gorgeous dames and ſtateſmen old, 
In bearded majeſty, appear. 
In the midſt a form divine! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton- line; 
Her lion-port *, her ave-commanding face, 
Attemper'd ſweet to virgin-grace. 
What ſtrings ſymphonious tremble in the air, 
What ſtrains of vocal tranſport round her play; 
Hear from the grave, great Talieſſin , hear; 
They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay, 
Bright rapture calls, and ſoaring, as ſhe ſings, 
Waves in the eye of heaven her many. colour d 

* wings. 
| In. 3. 

© The verſe adorn again 
Fierce war, and faithful love, 
And truth ſevere, by fairy fiction dreſt. 
In || buſkin'd meaſures move 
Pale grief, and pleaſing pain, 
With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breaſt, 
A $ voice, as of the cherub-choir, 
Gales from blooming Eden bear; 
J and diſtant warblings leſſen on my ear, 
That loſt in long futurity expire. [cloud, 
Fond impious man, think'ſt thou, yon ſanguine 
Rais'd by thy breath, hasquench'd the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray, 
Enough for me : with joy I ſee ; 
The different doom our fates aſſign. 
Be thine deſpair, and ſcepter'd care ; 
Fo triumph, and to die, are mine.“ 


He ſpoke, and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to endleſs night. 


THE FATAL SISTERS, 
An Ode he 
(TRou THE NORSE TONGUE,) 


In the Orcades of Thormodus Torſeus Hafnie, 16971 


Folia; and alſo in Bartholinus. 
'VITT ER OPRIT FYRIR VALFALLIS &c. 
PREFACE. 


Ix the eleventh century, Sigurd, Earl of t:.e Ork- 


zabeth to Paul Dzialinſti. 
ſays, * And thus foe, lion-like rift ing, daunted the mas 


4 :xth century. 


ney- iſlands, went with a fleet of ſhips and a con- 


Seed, relating an audience given by Queen Eli. 
ambaſſador of Poland, 


lagert orator no leſs with her faately port and na- 
1 al deporture, than with the tarineſſe of ber 
 princelie chekes.” 

+ Taleſ/in, Chief of the Bards flouriſhed in the 
Fog. works are flill preſerved. and 


his memory held in high veneration among his countrymen, 


+ Pierce wars and faithful loves ſhall moralize 
„my ſong.” 
Spenſer s Proeme to the Faery Quten. 
l| Shakeſpeare. - Milton. 
be fucceſſion of poets afier Milton's time. 
*- The -:uthor once had;thoughts (in concert with a 


mount; 
bands 
zwe e 
the ha. 
attende 


borns « 
N 40 
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S 
Miſta black, terrific maid, 


ſiderable body of troops into Ireland, to the 
aſſiſtance of Sictryg with the Silken Beard, who 
was then making war on his father-in law Brian, 
King of Dublin: the Earl and all his forces were 
cut to pieces; and Sictryg was in danger of a 
total defeat; but the enemy had a greater loſs, 
by the death cf Brian, their king, who fell in 
the action. On Chriſtmas day (the day of the 
battle), a native of Caithneſs, in Scotland, ſaw 
at a diſtance, a number of perſons on horſeback, 


riding full ſpeed towards a hill, and ſeeming to | 


enter into it. Curieſity led him to follow them, 
till, looking through an opening in the rocks, 
he ſaw twelve gigantic figures, reſembiing wo- 
men: they were all employed about a loom; 
and as they wove, they ſung the following dread- 
ful ſong ; which when they had finiſhed, they 


» tore the web into twelve pieces, and (each tak- 


ing her portion) galloped ſix to the north, and 
as many to the ſouth. . 


Now the ſtorm begins to lour, 
(Haſte, the loom of hell prepare), 
* Iron-ſleet of arrowy ſhower 

+ Hurtles in the darken'd air. 


Glittering lances are the loom, 
Where the duſky warp we ſtrain, 
Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 
Orkney's wo, and Randver's bane. 


See the grieſly texture grow, 

('Tis of human entrails made), 
And the weights that play below, 
Each a gaſping warrior's head. 


Shafts for ſhuttles. dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along; 
Sword, that once a menarch bore, 


Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong, | 


In the Introduction to it he meant ts have produced ſome 
ſpecimens of the ſlyle that reigned in ancient times among 
the neighbouring nations, or theſe who bad ſubdued the 
greater art of this iſland, and were our progenitors ; the 
following three imitations made a part of them. He has 
long fince dropped his dgſiꝶn, eſpecially after he had heard 
that it wwas already in the hands of a perſon well gua- 


lified ts do it juſtice, both by his taſte, and his reſearches | 


inlo antiquity. 

Note—The Yalkyriur were female divinities, ſer - 
wants of Odin {or Moden in the, Gothic mythology. 
Their name ſignifies chooſers of the flain. They were 
mounted on ſwift horſes, with drawn ſauo dit in their 
bands; and in the throng of battle ſelected ſuch as 
wee deſiined to laughter, and conducted them to Valtalla, 
the hail of Odin, or paradiſe of the brave ; whe e they 
attended the banquet, and ſerved the departed heroes with 
borns of mead and ale. | 

* © How quick they wheeF'd; and flying, be- 

* hind them ſhot „ 
« Sharp fleet of arrowy ſhower” 
| Rf. | Milton's Par. Reg. 
} The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air.“ 
. Shakſpeare's Jul. Cæſar. 
5 | 
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Sangrida, and Hilda ſee, | i 
Join the wayward work. to aid ;  - 
'Tis the woof of victory. _ 


Ere the ruddy ſun be ſet, Wt | 
Pikes muſt ſhiver, javelins ſing, 4 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 2 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. EL 
( Weave the crimſon web of war)), 1 
Let us go, and let us fly, - ee in 
Where our friends the conflict ſhare, —, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 448736 
Wading through th* enſanguin'd field 
Gondula, and Geira ſpread Abort 9 
O'er the youthful king your ſhielc. 


We the reins to ſlaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare : 
Spite of danger he ſhall live. 
(Weave the crimſon web of war). 


They, whom once the deſert- beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 
O'er the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntleſs Earl is laid, 
Gor'd with many a gaping wound : 
Fate demands a nobler head; 

Soon a king ſhall bite the ground. 
Long his loſs ſhall Eirin weep, 
Ne'er again his likeneſs ſee; 

Long her ſtrains in ſorrow ſteep, 
Strains of immortality ! 


Horror covers all the heath, 


_Clouds of carnage blot the ſun. 


Siſters, weave the web of death; 

Silters, ceaſe, the work is done. 

Hail the taſk, and hail the hands! 

Songs of joy and triumph ſing! -» 

Joy to the victorious bands; g 

Triumph to the younger king. N 4 
Mortal, thou that hear'ſt the tale, 3 

Learn the tenour of our ſong. 

Scotland, through each winding vale 

Far and wide the notes prolong. 

Siſters, hence, with ſpurs of ſpeeds _ £ 

Each her thundering faulchion wield ; | 

Each beſtride her ſable ſteed. 8 
Hurry, hurry to the ſield. a 


THE DESCENT OF ODIN, 
An Oe, = . 
(FROM THE NORSE TONGUE,) 


In Bartholinus, de cau/'s contemnende mortis ; 
Hafniæ, 1689, quarte. 


UPREIS ODINN ALL DA GAUIR, &c. 


Urrost the King of Men with ſpeed, 
And ſaddled ſtrait his coal-black ſteed; 


— 


Who the author of his fate? 


224 
Down the yawning ſteep he rode, 
That leads to Hela's drear abode, 

im the Dog of Darkneſs ſpied, 
His ſhaggy throat he open'd wide, 
While from his jaws, with —_— = d, 
Foam and human gore diſtill'd; 
Hoarſe he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin; 
And long purſues, with fruitleſs yell, 
The father of the powerſul ſpell. 
Onward ſtill his way he takes, ö 
(The groaning earth beneath him ſhakes), # 
'Till full before his fearleſs eyes 4 
The portals nine of hell ariſe. . 
Right againſt the-caſtern gate, 
By the moſs-grown pile he ſat; 
Where long of yore to ſleep was laid 
The duſt of the prophetic maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he trac'd the Runic rhyme ; 
Thrice pronounc's, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verſe that wakes the dead; - 
Till from out the hollow ground, 
Slowly breath'd a ſullen ſound. | 

PR. What call unknown, what charms pre ſume 


To break the quiet of the tomb; 


Who thus afflits my troubled ſprite, 


And drags me from the realms of night ? 


Long on theſe mouldering bones have beat 
The winter's ſnow, the ſummer's heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain! 
Let me, let me ſleep again. 

Wha is he with voice unbleſt, 

That calls me from the bed of reſt ? 
O. A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a warrior's ſon. 

Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 
Tell me whet is done below, 

For whom yon glittering board is ſpread, 


Dreſt for whom yon golden bed? 


Px, Mantling in the goblet, ſee 
The pure beverage of the bee, 
O'er it hangs the ſhic}d of gold; 
*T'is the Arink of Balder bold: 


- Balder's head to death is given, 


Pain can reach the ſons of heaven! 


Unwilling I my lips uncloſe : 


Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 
O. Once again my call obey. 

Propheteſs, ariſe, and ſay, 

What dangers Odin's child await, 


Ps. In Hoder's hand the hero's doom: 
His brother ſends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips | cloſe : 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 
O. Propheteſs, my ſpell obey. 
Once again ariſe, and ſay, f 
Who th' avenger of his guilt, 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be ſpilt. 


* Niſtheimr, the bell of the Gothic nations, con ſiſted 
of nine 00: Ids, to zwhich were devoted all ſuch as died 
of fickneſs, old age, or by any other means than in bat- 


ile. Over it p hu Hola, the Gudiieſs of Death, 
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| Now my weary lips I cloſe : 


Pu. In the caverns of the weſt, 
By Odin's fierce embrace com reſt, 
A wond'rous boy ſhall Rinda Ore 
Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven -hair, 
Nor waſh his viſage in the ſtream, 
Nor ſve the'ſun's departing beam, 
Till he on Hoder's corſe ſhall imile, 
Flaming on the funeral pile. ö 


Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 
O. Yet a while my call obey. 

Prophetels, awake. and ſay, 

What virgins theſe, in ſpecchleſs woe, 
That bend to earth their ſolemn brow, 4 
That their flaxen treſſes tear, 

And ſnowy veils, that float in air. 

Tell me whence their ſorrows roſe, 
Then I leave thee to repoſe, 

Pa. Ha! no traveller art thou 

King of men, | know thee now, 
Mightieſt of a mighty line 

S. No boding maid of ſkill divine 
Art thou, nor propheteſs of good; 

But mother of the giant-brood ! 

PR. Hie thee hence, and boaſt at home, 

That never ſhall inquirer come 

To break my iron-ſleep again; 

Till * Lok has burſt his tenfold chain, 
Never, till ſubſtantial night 

Has reaſſum'd her ancient right; 

Till wrap'd in flames, in ruin bur! d, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN +, 
A FRAGMENT. 


From Mr. Evani's Specimens of the Welſs Pang 
London, 1764, quarts. 


Owex's praiſe demands my ſong, 
Owen ſwift, and Owen-ſtrong ; 


| Faireſt flower of Roderic's ſtem, 


+} Gwyneth's ſhield, and Britain's 
He nor heaps his brooded ſtores, 
Nor all profuſely pours ; 
Lord of every regal art, 


| Liberal hand, and open heart. 


Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three againſt him came; 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 
Side by ſide as proudly riding, 
On her ſhadow long and gay 


| $ Locklia-plows the watery way: 


* Lol is the Evil Being, ks continues in chains will 
| the twilight of the gods approaches, when he ſpall break 


| appear, the earth fink in the ſeas, and fire conſume the 
tien; even Odin bimſelf and bis kindred deities ſball pe- 
riſh. Tor a farther explanation of this mythology, ſee 
Mallet Introduction to the H. ſtory of Denmark, 1755, 
| quar to, 

+ Owen ſucceeded his father Griffin in the principa- 
lily of North Wales, A. D. 1120. This. battle war 
fought near forty gears rr 


or. dies. W 7 
+ North Wales, © E 


« 


bit bonds ; the buman race, the flars, and ſun, ſball diſ. 


11 


ak 


. 


i 
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There the Norman fails afar, _ 
Catch the winds, and join the war; 
Black and huge along they [Woes 5 N 
Burthens of the angry deep. * 
Dauntleſs on his native fands | 
* The Dragon-fon of Mona ſtands; 
In glittering arms and glory dreſt, 
High he rears his ruby creſt. | 
There the thundering ſtrokes begin, 
There the prefs, and there the din; 
Talymalfra's rocky ſbore 
Echoing to the battle's toar, 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
Thouſand banners round him burn. 
Where he points his purple ſpear, 
Haſty, haſty rout is there, 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to ſtop, and to ſhame fly... 
There Confuſion, Terror's child, 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild, 
Agony, that pants ſor breath, 
Deſpair and honourable Death, 


—_ 


THE DEATH os HOEL. 
TROM TUE WELSH f. 
Hap l but the torrent's might, 
With headlong rage and wild affright 
Upon Deira's quadrons hurl'd, 
To ruſh, and ſweep them from-the world! 
Too, too ſecure in youthful pride, 
By them my friehd, my Hoel, died, 
Great Cian's ſon : of Madoc old, 
He aſk'd no heaps of hoarded gold; : 
Alone in nature's wealth array'd, 
He aſk'd, and had the lovel maid. 
To Cattraeth's vale, in ell ring row, 
Twice two hundred warriors go; 
Every warrior's manly neck | 
Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreath'd. in many a golden line: 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectat, that the bees produce, 
Or the grape's ecſtatic juice. 
Fluſh'd with mirth and hope they burn: 
But none trom Cattracth's vale return, 
Save Acron brave, and Conan ſtrong, 
(Buriting through the bloody thretg) 
And I, the meaneſt of them all, 
That live to ern and ſivg cheir fall. 


EPITAPH, 


AT BECKENYAM, ON MRS, CLARKE þ. 


Lo! where this ſilent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother, fleeps; 


* The red dragon is the device of Cadival lader, which | 
all bir deſcendants bore on their banners. 

t Of dneurim, flyled the Monarch of the Bards. 
He flouriſbed about the time of Talteffin. A. D. 
$70. This ode is extracted from the Gododin, { See 
Mr. Evans's Epevement, P. 71. and 93.) and now 


P O E M s. 


| Oncthis congenial ſpot he fix'd his choice; 


are 
1 - 


| 


| Suggeſted by. a view of the Seat and Reins at A 


© Hee, avautt (vis holy IN corey 


* Servitade that hugs her chain; 


1757 
(al X. 


A heart, within whoſe ſacred n ne 
The peaceful virtues lov d to dwell : n e 
Affection warm, and faith ſincere, . 

And ſoft humanity; were there. 
In agony, in death, reſign ee. 
She felt the wound ſhe left behind: t 2} nad . 
Her infant image, here belo- -r, $1 1 81 
Sits ſmiling on a fathet's woe: 
Whom what awaits, while yet he tes | 
Along this lonely vale of days? * 2900124 11 
A pang, to ſecret ſorrow dear; 2 K 
A ſigh, an unavailing tear” oo 7 4 
Till time ſhall every grief remove, + 2.20 4 Ri 
Wich life, with erde and with love.” of 


' Sranzas;" Hes | 5 * 


He 


gate, in Kent, 1766. 


Od, and abandon'd by each venal friend; g 


Here H -d took the pious — 5 0 : 


To ſmuggle a few years, and ſtrive to mend 


A broken character and conftitution. - ” NO 


erf CE 


Earl Goodwin trembled for his ee 
ſand; 

Here ſea-gulls ſcream, ak cormorants rejoice, 
And mariners, though ſhipwreck'd, fear to oy 

Here reign the bluſtering north and blaſting, ad; 
No tree is heard to when, bird to ſing; 

Yet nature could not furniſh out the feaſt, 
Art he invokes new terrors ſtill to bring. . 


Now mouldering fanes and battlements ariſes 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 

Unpeopled monaſteries delude our eyes, + 5 
And mimic deſolation covers all. 9: 


« Ah!” " faid the ſighing'] peer, & had B—tc heat 
true 
Nor — nor 3 — 4 $ promiſes been vain; : 


I Far other ſcenes than this had rac'd our view, 


And realiz'd the horrors which we feign. 


1 10 Purg'd, by the ſword, and purify'd by fire, 


Then had we ſeen proud London's hated walls; 
Owls ſhould have hooted in St. Peter's choir,” + 
And foxes ſtunk and litter'd in st. Paul's. 285 


ODE FOR MUSIC. j 8 


Ae af the Senate-hooſe at Canbridgh, 4th 1 1. | 

1709, at the Inſigllation of bis Grace Auguſtus Hen- 
ry Fitzroy, Dute of en n of the Uni» 
verſity. * 


* Comus, and his midnight crew, | i 
„ And Ighorance with looks profound, 
And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 

% Mad Sedition's cry profane, 


« Nor ini theſe conſecrated bowers Is © [flowers 


Let painted Flattery hide her mere in 
Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain, 


* A 


* Dare the Muſe's walk to ſtain, n 
P | 
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f While bright-ey'd Science watches round: 
Hence, away, tis holy ground!” 


From yonder realms of empyrean day 

Burſts on my ear th' indignant lay: 

There fit the ſainted ſage, the bard di vine, 

The few, whom Genius gave to ſhine 

Through every unborn age and undiſcover'd clime. 
Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they, | 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They ſend of tender ſympathy 624 

To bleſs the place, where on-their opening ſoul 
Firſt the genuine ardor ſtole. | 

Twas Milton ſtruck the deep-ton'd ſhell, 

And, as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 
Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the rhyme. 


& Ye brown'o'crarching groves, 

„ That Contemplation loves, 

* Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 
« Olt at the bluſh of dawn | 

I trad your level lawn, | 

Oft woo'd the gleam of Cynthia ſilver-bright 
* In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
& With Freedom by my ſide, and ſoft-cy'd Melan- 
5+: hg choly. 4 


But hark l the portails ſound, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and ſlow, 

High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers in long order go: 

Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow, 
From haughty-Gallia torn, 

And fad fChatillon, on her bridal morn 
That wept her bleeding love, and princely | Clare, 
And || Anjou's Heroine, and { the paler Roſe, 
'The rival of her crown and of her woes, | 
And either Henry there, | 

The murder'd faint, and the majeſtic lord, 
That broke the bonds of Rome. | 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, | 


f Eduard ile Thu « f 29. added the Fleur dei of 
France to the arms of England. He founded Trinity-Col- 


Es - | | 
= Mary de Valentia, Counteſs of Pembroke, daughter | 
of Guy de Chatillon Comte de St. Paul in France: of 
rb tradition ſays, that her buſband Audemar de Va- 
lentia, Earl of Pembroke, tua ſlain at a tournament on the 
day of his nuptials. She wwas the fouudreſs of Pembroke= 
Coilege, or Hall, uuder the name of Aula Marie de Va- 
lent ia. 
* | Elizabeth de Burg, Counteſs of Clare, was wife of 
Jobn de Burg, ſon and beir of the Earl.of Uifier, and 
daughter of Gilbert do Clare, Earl of Glouceſter, by Joan 
of Acres, daughter ? Edward the Firſt. Hence the poet 
gives ber the epithet of Princely. She funde, Clare- all. 
Margaret of Anjou, Wife of H. enry the &. xth, foun- 
dreſs of Duycen's-College. The poet bas celebrated ber 
corjugal fidelity in a former ode. 
$ Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth 
{hence called the paler Roſe, as being of the Houſe of 
York.) She added to the foundation of Margaret of An- 


ee Maury the Sixth and Eighth. The former the foun- 
der of King's, the latter the greattf! benefatter to Trinity= 


OF GRAY. 


| 


Their human paſſions now no more, | 
Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 
All that on Granta's Fruicfol plain 5 

Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour d. 
And bade theſe awful fanes and turrets riſe, 
To hail their Fitzroy's ſeſtal morning come; 
And. thus they ſpeak, in ſoft accord. 
The liquid language of the ſkies : 

e What is grandeur, what is power? 

« Heavier toil, ſuperior pain. 

«© What the bright reward we gain? 

The grateful memory of the good. 

« Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, 

© The bee's collected treaſure's ſweet, 

< Sweet Muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 


„ The ſtill ſmall voice of Gratitude.” 


Foremoſt, and leaning from her golden cloud, 
The + venerable Marg'ret ſee! a 
« Welcome, my noble ſon,” ſhe cries aloud, 

* To this, thy kindred train, and me: 

„ Pleas'd in thy lineaments. we trace 

„Af Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace. 

„ Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 

* The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry, 

% And bid it round heaven's altars ſhed 

* The fragrance of its bluſhing head: 
Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem, 
To glitter on the diadem. 


« Lo! Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 

Not obvious, not obſtruſive, ſhe * 

“ No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings; 

Nor dares wich courtly tongue reſin d 

„ Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 

« She reveres herſelf and thee. | 

* With modeſt pride to grace thy youthful brow, 

„The laureat-wreath, {| that Cecil wore, ſhe 
„brings, | 

« And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand 


| « Submits the faſces of her ſway, 


« While ſpirits bleſt above, and men below 
Join with glad voice the loud ſymphonious lay. 


* Through the wild waves as they roar, 
« With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien, 
Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep, 

«© Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore : 
« . The ſtar of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, + 
“ And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 


A LONG STORYS. 


In Britain's ifle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building ſtands: 


+ Counteſs of Richmond and Derby ; the mother of 
Henry the Seventh, foundreſs of St. Fobn's and Chriſt a- 
Colleges, | WY» 

Type counteſs wvas a Beaufort, and married to a Tu- 
dor; hence the application of this line to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, who claims deſcent frem both theſe families. 

|| Lord Treaſurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

S Lady Cobham, ⁊obo firſt lived at the manſcon-bouſe 
at Stake- Pogis,' having read and admired the Elegy in a 


Collage. 


t L 


Country Church-yard, in M. S. foe wiſocd to be acquaint» 


CO 


The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the power of fairy hands 

To raiſe the ceiling's fretted height, 
Each pannel in atchievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And paſſages, that lead to nothing *, 


Full. oft within the ſpacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
+ My grave Lord-keeper led the brawols; 
The ſeal and maces danc'd before him. 


His buſhy beard, and ſhoe-ſtrings green, 
His high-crown'd hat, and ſattin doublet, 
Mov'd the ſtout heart of England's queen, 


Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


What, in the very firſt beginning! 
Shame. of the verſiſying tribe 
Your hiſtory whither are you ſpinning ! 
Can you do nothing but deſcribe? 


A houſe there is (and that's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning iſſues 
A brace of warriors, not in buff; 

But ruſtling in their ſilks and tiſſues,” 


The firſt came cap-a-pee from France, 
Her conquering deſtiny fulfilling, 


Whom meaner beauties eye aſkance, 


And vainly ape her art of killing. 


The other amazon kind heaven 
Had arm'd with ſpirſt, wit, and ſatire : 
But Cobham had the poliſh given, 
And tipp'd her arrows with good- nature. 


To celebrate her eyes, her air— 
Coarſe panegyrics would but teaſe her. 
Meliſſa is her nom de guerre. 


Alas, who would not wiſh to pleaſe her! | 


ed wvith the author ; accordin ly ber relation, Miſs Speed, 


and Lady Schaub, then at ber ho:ſ+, undertook to bring 
this about by making him the fiyſt viſit. He happened to 
be from home when the.ladies arrived at bis aunt's ſolita= 
ry manſion , and, when he returned, was ſurpriſed to find, 
written on one of bis papers, inthe parlour where be uſu- 


ally read, the following nate Lady Schaub's compli- 


« ments to Mr. Gray; foe is ſorry not to haue found vim 
* at home, to tell him ibat Lady Brown is wery well.” 
This neceſſarily obliged him to return the wj/it, and ſoon 
after induced him to compoſe a ludicrous account of this lit- 
He adventure, for the amuſement of the ladies in queſtion. 
* The manſion-bogſe at Stoke- Pogis, then in the poſe 
ſeſſion of Viſcounteſs Cobbam. The ſtyl: of building,. 
which ve now call Queen Elizabeth's, is bere admirably 
deſcribed, both with regard to its beauties and «efects ; and 
the third and fourth ſtanæas delineate the T manners 
of her time with equal truth and humour. e bouſe for- 


merly belonged to the Earls of Huntingdon, and the family 


of Hatton. 


+ Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elisa 


teth for his graceful perſon and fine dancing. Brarols 
were @ ſort of figure dance, then in vogue. 

þ The reader is already appriſed who theſe ladies were ; 
the two deſcriptions are prettily contraſted ; and nothing 
can be more happily turned iban' the cumpiiment to Lady 
Cobbarr, in the eighth fanza, 


* * 
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| 


With bonnet blue arid , 44 of 
And aprons long, they hid their armour, 
And veil'd their weapons bright and keen, 

In pity to the country farmer. & $428 ah 

Fame, in the ſhape of Mr, Pt 


(By this time all the pariſh know it), 

Had told, that thereabouts there lurk'd 

A wicked imp they call a poet : be o? 
Who prowl'd the ny far and near, . 5 ' 

Bewitch'd the children of the peaſants, 


Dried up the cows, and lam'd the deer, 

And ſuck d the eggs; and kill'd the pheaſants, 
My lady heard their joint petition, 

Swore by her coronet and ermine, 

She'd iſſue out her high commiſſion, 

To rid the manor of ſuch vermin, 

The heroines undertook the taſk, 5 118771 

Through lanes unknown, o'er ſtiles they ventur d; 

Rap'd at the door, nor ſtay'd to aſk, | 

But bounce into the parlour enter * 


ws „„ 4 


Each hole and cubboard they enplore, 


Each creek and cranny of his.chambery | - , 


Run hurry-ſkurry round the floor, 
And o'er the bed and teſter clamberz  _. 
Into the drawers and china pry, abb 
Papers and books a huge imbhrogli ol 
Under a tea- cup he might lie, , . 

Or creas'd, like dogs- cars, in a folio, 

On the firſt marching of the trooph e 
The Muſes, hopeleſs of his pardon, al \H 
Convey'd him, underneath their hoops, ., ., 

To a ſmall cloſet in the garden. 

So Rumour ſays : (who will believe)... - 

ut that they left the door a- jar. 5 
here, ſafe and laughing in his ſleeve, 
He heard the diſtant din of war. 

Short was his joy. He little kn ex 
The power uf magic was no fable; 
Out of the window, wiſk, they flew, 

But left a ſpell upon the table. 

The words tos eager to unriddle, © 
The poet ſelt a ſtrange diſorder: _ je 
- Tranſparent bird. lime forni'd the middle, 
And chains inviſible the border. 3 

So cunning was the apparatus 
The powerful pot-hooks,diil ſo move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the Great - houſe 
'tle went, as if the devil drove him. | 

Yet on his way (no ſign of grace, | 
For folks in fear are apt to pray), - 


\ . 


2 


11 


TE. This gentleman, à ne:ghoour and Ae WW: 


Gray's in the country, was much diſ legſed at the liberty 
bere taken with bis name ; yet, ſurely, without any great 


| 


reaſon, bo 
#5 
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323 2 THE WORE OF:GRAY. 


To Phebus he preferr'd his caſe, Hay | 
And begg'd his aid'that dreadful an. DAE) | 


The godhead would have back d his quarrel; 


But with a bluth, on recollection, 5 
Own'd that his quiyer and his MT 
 *Gainſt four ſuch 10 were 10 protection. 3 


The court was ſat, the cul rir there, 
Forth from the gloomy rank ons creeping, 3 
The Lady Janes and Joans repair, g 
And from the gallery ſtand pee ping: | 
Such as in ſilence of the night r 
ſome (ſweep) along ſome winding entry, | 
(Styack * has often ſeen the ſight) | 
Or at the chapel-door ſtand centry: 


In peaked hoods and mantles rarniſh'd, 


Sour viſages, enough to ſcare ye, | 
High dames of honour once, that . 1. 


The drawing - room of ſierce Queen Mary, 


The peereſs comes. "The audience ſtare, 
And doff their hats with due ſubmiſſion: 


She curtſies, as/ſhe'takes her chair, 


To atl-the people of condition. 


The bard With many an artful fib, 

Had in imagination fenc'd him, 

Diſprov'd the arguments of + Squib, 

And all that Groom could urge agaiaſt him. 


But ſoon his rhetoric forſook him, 
When he the ſolemn hall had ſeen; 


A ſudden fit of ague ſhook him. 


He ſtood as mute as Poor Macleane. 


Vet ſomething he was heard to mutter: 
% How in the park, beneath an old tree 


© (Withogt deſign to hurt the butter, 


% Or any malice to the poultry), 
« He rnce or twice had penn'd a ſonnet: 
© Yct hop'd that he might ſave Eis bacon : 


% Numbers would give their oaths upon it, 


© He nc er was for a conj'rer taken.“ 


The ghoſtly prudes, with hagged { face, 
Already had condemn'd the ſinner. 
My lady roſe, and with a grace— 


She ſmil'd, and bid him come to dinner 1. a 


tt 


.* 


* Jeſu- Maria! Madam Bridget, 


Why, what can the Viſcounteſs mean?! 25 


Cried the ſquare-hoods in woeful fidget, 
« The times are alter d quite and clean! 


* The bouſe-keeher. 

+ The ſteward. © 

1 Groom of the chamber... 

A Famous bighwayman, Langed the <veek befor „ 


$ Hagged, 3. e. the face of a witchior hag ; the epi- 
thet Hugard bas been ſometimes pmiſtaken, as conveying the 
fame idea; but it means a very different thing, viz. wild 


and farouche, and i: taken from an unreclaimed bawk, 


called an hagard. 


Here Ye fory 3, fin iſhes'; the exclamation of the gioſ?s 


"*evbich ö fo!lowws, is charatt-riſlic of the Spaniſh manners of 
tie age, ⁊uben they are ſufpoſed to have lived; and the 


1 


200 Hlanzas, faid to be I, way be imagined 4 contain 
be remainder of tbeir langewinded ext eftulalion, 


« Decorum's turn*d to mere civility; 
“ Her air and all her manners ſhow it. 
« Commend me to.her affabilit / 
« Speak to a commoner and poet! rn ; aq ef 


[Here zoo fanzas are | . JA 


And ſo God ſave our noble king, 
And guard us from tong-winded: lubbere, 
That to eternity would ſ ing 
And keep wy 975 505 hey rubbers. -- 1 I 4 


- 1821 


GRA OF HIMSELF.” 0 


Too poor for a brihe, and too proud to importune, 


He had not the method of making a fortune ; | 


Could love and could hate, ſo was thought { ome- 
thing odd, 

No very great wit, he believ'd i in a God: 

A poſt or a penſion he did not deſire, 

But left church and ſtate to Charles Townſhend 
and Squire. PH Ex $75 "is 


Elegiac N. wth eeeafionied 55 the Sight of the Plains, 
where the Battle Trebiæ was fought, 


Qua Trebie glaucas ſalices interſecat undd, 
Arvaque Romagis nobilitata malis. 

Viſus adhuc amnis veteri de clade rubere, 
Et ſuſpirantes ducere mæſtus aquas; 6 

Maurorumque ala, et nigræ increbreſcere turmæ, 
Et pulſa Auſonidum ripa ſonare fugd. 


Deſcription of the Hau; ifeng of Monte Moove, near 
Puzzoli, and of the ds firuciion ⁊obich attended it. * 


Nxc procul inſelix ſe tollit in æthera Gaurus, 
Proſpiciens vitreum lugenti vertice pontum : 
Triſtior ille diu, et veteri deſuetus oliva 

Gaurus, pampinexque cheu j jam neſcius umbræ; 
Horrendi tam ſæ va premit vicinia montis, 


Attonitumque urget latus, exuritque ferentem. 


Nam fama eſt olim, medi dum rura ſilebant 


Nocte, Deo victa, et molli perfuſa quiete, 


Infremuiſſe æquor ponti auditamque per omnes 


Latè tellurem ſurdùm immugire cavernas : 


Quo ſonitu nemora alta tremunt ; tremit excita 
tuto 

Parthenopa a ſinu, Ancamaciſue ora Veſevi. 

At ſubito ſe aperire folum, vaſtoſque receſſus 

tzndere ſub pedibus, nigraque voragine fauces ; 


Pum piceas cinerum glomerare ſab æthere nubes 


Vorticibus rapidis, ardentique imbre procellam. 

Præcipites fugere ferz, perque avia long? 

Sylvarum fugit paſtor, juga per deſerta, 

Ah, miſer | increpitans ſzpe alt3 voce per umbraa 

Nequic quam natos, credit que audire ſequentes. 

Angug ille excelſo rupis de vertice ſolus 
Reſpectans notaſque domos, et dulcia regna, 

Nil u.quam videt infelix præter mare triſti 

Lumine percuſſum, et pallentes fulphure campos, 


Fumumque, flammaſque, rotataque turbine ſaxa. 


Quin ubi detonuit fragor, et lux reddita cœlo; 
Mzitos confluere- agricolas, paſſuque videres 
Tandem iterum timido deſerta requirere tata : 


See Sandys's Trovels, B. 4. P. 275.—2 78. | 


r 
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$perantes, fi forte oculis, fi ſorte darentnr 
Uxorum cineres, miſerorum veoſſa parentum 
(Tenuia. ſed tanti ſaltem ſolatia luftus) 

Una culligere et juſtà componere in urna. 

Uxorum nuſquam cineres, n {quam offa parentum 


(Spem miſeram!) zſuetoſve Lares, Tautrura vide- |. 


bunt. 
Quippe ubi planities campi diffuſa jacebat; 
Mons novus : ille ſupercilium, ſrontemque ſavilla 
Incanum oſtentans, ambuſtis cautibus, xquor 
Subjectum, ſtragemque ſuam, mæſta arva, minaci 
Deſpicit imperio, ſoloque in littore regnat. 

Hinc infame loci nomen, multoſque per annos 
Immemor artiquz laudis, neſcire labores 
Vomeris, et nuilo tellus revireſcere cultu. 

Non avium colles, non carmine matutino 

Paſtorum reſonare; adeò undique diru- habehat 

Informes late horror agros ſaltuque vacantes. 

. Szpius et longe detorquens navita proram 

Monſtrabat digito littus, ſævæquc revoivens 

Funera narrabat noctis, veteremque ruinam. 
Montis adhuc facies manct hirta atque aſpera 

ſaxis: 

Sed furor extinQu« jamdudum, et flamma quievit, 

Quz naſcenti aderat; ſeu ſortẽ bituminis acri 

Defluxere olim rivi, atque eſſœta jacuna 

Pabula tufficere ardori, vire{que recuſat; 


Sive in viſcerihus meditans incendia jam nunc 
(Horrendùm)] arcanis glomerat genti eſſe ſuturæ 
Exitio, ſparſos tacitutgue recolligit ignes. 

Raro per clivos haud ſecius ordine vidi 
Caneſcentem oleam: longum poſt tempus amicti 
Vite virent tumulti; patriamque reviſere gaudens 
Bacchus in aſſuetis tenerum caput exerit ar vis 
Vix tandem, inſidoque audet ſe credere cœlo. 


Imitation ef an Italian Sonnet of Cig. Abbate Buondel- 


monte. 


SreEss0 Amor ſotto la forma 
D'amiſtà ride, e s' aſconde: 
Poi ſi miſchia, e ſi confonde 
Con la ſdegno, e col rancor. 
In Pictade ei ſi trasforma; 
Par traſtullo, e par diſpetto: 
Ma nel ſuo diverſo aſpetto 
Sempr'egi, è l'iſteſſo Amor. 


Por: icibus circum, & candenti cincta corona 


2 


Luſit amicitiz interdum velatus amictu, 
Et beve compuſità veſte ſefellit Amor. | 4 
Mox iræ aſſumſit cultus, faciemque minantem, m 
Inque odium verſus, verſus et in lacrymas: 233 
Lu ſentem fuge, nec lacrymanti, aut crede ſurenti ; 
dem eſt diſſimili ſemper in ore Deus. 


TRANSLATION FROM STATIUS. 


THr1sDd in the labours of the diſc came on, 

With ſturdy ſtep and flow, Hippomedon; 

Artſul and ſtrong he pois'd the well-known 
weight, | 

By Phlegyas warn'd, and fir'd by Mneſtheus fate, 

That to avoid, and this to emulate. a 

His vigorous arm he try'd before he flung, | 

Brac'd all his nerves, and every finew ſtrung ; 

Then with a tempeſt's whirl and wary eye, 

Puriu d his caſt, and hurl'd the orb on high; 

The orb on high tenacious of its courſe, 

True to the mighty arm that gave ir force, 

Far overleaps all bound, and joys to fee 

t. ancient lord ſecure of victory. 

The theatre's green height and woody wall 

Fremble ere it precipitates its fall, 

The ponderous maſs ſinks in the cleaving ground, 

While vales and weods and echoing hills rebound. 

As when ſrom Ætna's ſmoking ſummit broke, 

The eyelels Cyclops heav'd the craggy rock; 

Where occan frets beneath the daſhing oar, 

Ard parting ſurges round the veſſel roar; - 

*I'was there he aim'd the meditated harm, 

and ſcarce Ulyſſes *ſcap'd his giant arm. 

A tiger's pride the victor bore away, 

With native ſpots and artful labour gay, 

A ſhining border round the margin roll'd, 

And caim'd the terrors of his claws in gold. 


A FAREWEL TO FLORENCE. \ 


On Fæſulæ amæna | 
Frigoribus juga, nec nimiùm ſpirantibus auris ! | 
Alma quibus Tuſci Pallas deeus Apennini I 
Effe deCit, glaucaque ſua caneſcere ſylva ! 
Non ego vos poſthàc Arni de valle videbo 


Villarum longe nitido conſurgere dorſo, 
An tiquamve /Edem, et veteres præferre Cupreſſus 


MNMirabor, tectiſque ſuper pendentia tecla. 


P ij 


THE 
POETICAL WORKS „ 
or | 


RICHARD WEST, ESQ 


Containing . 
ODES, | EPISTLES, | 
ELEGIES, IMITATIONS, 


tc. Cc. Cc. 


To which is prefixed 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 


In vain to me the ſmiling mornings ſhine, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire, 

The birds in vain their am'raus deſcant join, 

Or cheerful fields reſume their green attire. 

Theſe ears, alas! for other notes repine, , : 

A different object do theſe eyes require ; 

My lonely anguiſh melts no heart but mine, 

And in my breaſt th' imperfect joys expire; - 5 
Vet morning ſmiles the buſy race to cheer, : 
And new-born pleaſure brings to happier men, 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear, 

To warm their little loves the birds complain, 

I fruitleſs mourn to him that cannot hear, a 

And weep the more becauſe I weep in vain. | 4 

GRAY'S SONNET ON THE DEATH OF WEST. 4 
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to the world by Mr. Maſon, i in "his 1 Memoirs of the life of Gray,” together with his poetical re 
mains, and whatever was moſt valuable of his prot writings, conflling cloeny ood his correſpond- 
ence with Gray. 

Richard Weſt 1 was born in 1716. His father, Richard Weſt, Eſq. was Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, during the two laſt years « of the reign 4 George I. His ee 12 the mother, the cele- 
brated Biſhop Burnet. 

He was educated at Eton School, where he formed an acquaintance with Gray, which was i ms 
proved by a ſimilarity of taſte and of purſuits into a friendſhip of uncommon ardour and ſincerity. 

He removed from Eton to Chriſt-Church College, Oxford, in 1734, about the ſame time that 
Gray lefr _ place for Cambridge. Each of Ann carried with him the mn of an — 


of the two; a judgment which. 1 in Mr. Maſon's opinion, was not well founded. 
At the time of his leaving School, he commenced a correſpondence with Gray, which — 
with very little iptermiſſion, for the ſpace of about eight years. 

This correſpondence, which is included in the collection of letters publiſhed by Mr. Maſon, aſcer« 
tains not only the ſcope. and turn of their genius, but of their temper. It includes alfo ſeveral ſpe- | 
cimens of their juvenile compoſitions, and at the fame ! time marks the progreſs _ __ made in 
. d 502 and er 

« Though Mr. Weſt's part of that correſpondence,” ſays Mr. Maſon, « will undouteealy ſhow 
that he poſſeſſed very extraordinary talents, yet, on Mr. Gray's fide; there ſeems, ſuperadded to theſe, 
ſuch a manly preciſion of taſte, and maturity of judgment, as would induce one to believe Mr. Wal- 
pole's phraſe not very hyperbolical, who has often aſſerted to me that Gray never was a boy.” 

. The letters are characterized by an elegant ſimplicity, derived from a diligent ſtudy of the beſt 
claſſical models, and cannot fail to be acceptable to ſuch ingenious youths, ' who being about the 
fame age, have 3 a reliſh for the ſame ſtudies, and boſoms ſuſceptible of the * re 1 n 
Nip. 
Next to ſeeing you?” ſays Weſt, in his letter to Gray, dated November 14. 1735. is the ee 
of ſeeing your handwriting; next to hearing you is the pleaſure of hearing from you. 'Really and 
ſincerely I wonder at you that you thought it not worth while to anſwer my laſt letter. I hope 
this will have better ſucceſs in behalf of your quondam ſchoolfellow ; in behalf of one nn 
walked hand i in Hand with you, like the two children in the wood, def 7] 
OO Through many a flowery path and ſhelly grot, „ nit 
Wiͤhere learning lull'd us in her private maze. * 

This laſt expreſſion prettily diſtinguiſhes their ſtudies, * out * the plc ſchool, which would 
naturally, at their age, be vague and deſultory. | 

The reliſh' he had contracted for polite literature, before *. removal to „ Oxford, l the ab- 
— ſtudies which occupy the attention of young men, akogether taſteleſs and irkſome. EE 

4 Song was his favourite and firſt purſuit,” . Minſtrel, Book J. Sigh 57. 


« As yet,” he writes Gray, May 24. 1736, © I have not looked into Sir Ifaac. Public diſputa- 
tions I hate ; mathematics I reverence; hiſtory, morality, and natural philoſophy, have the greateſt . 
charms i in my eye; but who can forget poetry ? they call it idleneſs, but it is ſurely the _— en; 
chanting thing i = the werld, e ac dulce o otium et l omni Sel pe * 8 n avs 
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234 THE LIFE OF R. WEST. 


In the December following, he exhorted his friend, whoſe thoughts were directed to the ſtudy fu 
of the law, as a profeſſion for life, (not to throw 7. like a nauſeous weed, N but to 00 
— tur . | 
Mix with your rave defigns a little faces — > le 
g : Each day of at: has its hour of leiſure. | ſi 
"a 2 e of his ache to his elaſſic companions, I have ſent you, ” ſays he, © an elegy of in 
 Tibullus tranflated. Tibullus, you muſt know, is my favourite elegiac poet; for his language is more ſur 
clegant, and his thoughts more natural than Ovid's. Ovid excels him only in wit, of which no poet * 
had more, in my opinion. The reaſon I chooſe ſo melancholy a kind of poeſy, is becauſe my low * 
ſpirits and conſtant ill health (things in me not imaginary as you ſurmiſe, but too real, alas! and = 
I fear conſtitutional) have tuned my heart to elegies of woe.” It is to be regretted that Mr. Maſon 
has omitted this verſion, only becauſe it is a mere verfion, and becauſe it is not written in alternate, b p 
but heroic rhyme, which he thinks is not t. e ſpecies of Engliſſi meaſure adapted to elegiac poetry. ; 
- In 1737, he addreſſed to Gray, and his friends at Cambridge, the beautiful elegiac epiſtle, A4 * 
Awicos, imitated from Elegy V. Book III. of Tibullus, and a letter of Pope's, in ſickneſs, to Steele. . 
This melancholy elegy, and this melancholy letter, ſays he, © 1 turned into a more melancholy _ i 
epiſtle of my own, during my fickneſs, in the way of imication ; and this I ſend to you and my if 
friends at Cambridge, not to divert them, for it cannot; but merely to ſhow them how fincere l ps 
was when fick. | a 
Almoſt all Tibullus's elegy i is imitated in this 3 from whence his tranſition to Pope's letter * 
15 very artfully contrived, and beſpeaks a degree of judgment much beyond his years. God 
In Spring 2738, he left Chriſt-Church for the Inner-Temple, and Gray removed from Cambridge 1 
to town the latter end of that year, intending alſo to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of the law in the fure 
ſame ſociety. . 5 Siak 
Upon this occaſion, Gray addreſſed to him the delicate * Sapphic Ode,” OY « Barbaras tien 
ædes a mecum, with the following beautiful Alcaic fragment: „„ But 
O lachrymarum fons, tenero ſacros 4.) Kate 
Ducentium ortus ex animo; quater wa 
Felix! in imo qui ſeatentem | . 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, ſenſit. Ag In 
Davi 
It may ESE be ſaid, without paying too great a compliment to Gray's genius, that no poet 1 
of the Auguſtan age ever produced four more perfect lines, or what would ſooner pee on the ae 
beſt critic, as being a genuine ancient compoſition. | — 
To Gray's elegant ode, Weſt returned a Latin Elegy, beginning Nd wile & tam Fre . e | of his 
Camans, written September 17. 1738. of for 
He ſpent the greateſt part of the winter with his mother and ſiſters at Epſom, „ e time Hi. 
ſeveral letters paſſed between the two friends, on ſubjects of literature and their claſſical ſtudies. on M 
In the ſpring 1739, Gray went abroad with Mr. Walpole, and ſpent near two years in. travel- am ge 
ling through France and ltaly, from whence he tranſmitted to Weſt and his parents, from time to will h 
time, entertaining accounts of the places he viſited, interſperſed cecafionally with ſome exquiſitely « | 
Fniſhed pieces of Latin poetry, which he compoſed on the ſpot, for the entertainment of his friend. | prayer 
; Nothing that Gray ſaw was ſuffered to eſcape him. From no relation, though purpoſely de- ſelf. 
ſigned for the public eye, can ſo much information be drawn: as from his caſual nn and the the we 
elegant eaſe of his epiſtolary ſtyle has a charm in it for all readers of true taſte, muſica 
During this interval of his friend's abſence, Weſt reſided at the Temple, with little attention to Nature 
the buſineſs of the place. His: thoughts were directed towards the an; > but he hung back with ſtanza 
fond reluctance on the muſe. His 
While Gray was at Florence, 1740, he addreſſed to him a Latin Elegy, beginning, Ergo dgſidia ſpecies 
mit fal. 


vidlor tibi crimine dignns, expreſſing his wiſhes to ſee Italy and Greece. 


Finding that his averſion to the frofeſſion for which he had deſtined bimſelf, became almoſt in- y Si 
LA 
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ſuperable, he wrote to Gray on the ſubject, expreſling, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the RE — 


overwhelmed him, and intimating his having quitted the Temple, 
«, lived at the Temple,” he writes his friend, June 5. 1746, till I was ſick of it. I have juſt 

left it; and I find myſelf as much a lawyer as I was when I was in it. It is certain, at leaſt; I 

ſtudy the la here as well as I could there. My being in chambers did not ſignify to me a yj * 


Weſtminſter Hall; and there's another advantage: Then my grandfather's name wil 
many friends. ls it not ſtrange that a young fellow that- n enter the world v wh G 
vantages will not know his own intereſt ?”' &c. &c. a 

To this letter, written apparently in much agitation of mind, which he endeavhre 
by an unuſual careleſſneſs of manner, Gray returned an anſwer which preſents the fineſt picture 
of the writer's mind, and is replete with delicate feeling, manly ſenſe, and epiſtolary eaſe:- I 

« You are yet young, have ſome. advantages and opportunities, and an undoubted capaciry, 
which you have never yet put to the trial. Set apart a few hours; ſee how the firſt year will agree 
with you, and at the end of it you are ſtill the maſter; if you change your mind, you will only 
have got the knowledge of a little, fomewhat that can do no hurt; or give you cauſe of repentauce. 
If your inclination be not fixed upon any thing elſe, it is a ſymptom that you are not abſolutely: 
determined againſt this, and warns you not to miſtake mere indolence for inability.” 

in April 1741, he communicated to Gray the ſketch of a tragedy he had begun, under the title 
of Pauſanias, which Gray appears to have criticiſed with much freedom; but Mr. Maſon 4 not 
find among Gray's papers either the ſketch itſelf, or Gray's free critique upon it. | 

In the September following, Gray returned to England, and found: Weſt ſinking under the eſs 
ſure of ſickneſs and a load of family misfortunes, Theſe the ſympathiſing heart of Gray made his 
own. He did all in his power, for he was now with him in London, to ſoothe. the ſorrows of his. 
friend; he endeavoured to alleviate them by every office of the pureſt and moſt cordial affeQion. 
But the diſtreſſes of Weſt's mind had already too far affected a body, from the firſt weak and de- 
licate. His health viſibly declined during the 1 and as the ſpring advanced, his complaints 
terminated in a deep conſumption. ; 

In March 1742, he left town, and, for the benefit of the air went to Pope, Ra Prins 4 
David Mitchell, Eſq near Hatfield in Hertfordſhire. | 

His firſt lather to Gray from that place, is dated March 28. 17423 and dur ing the two ae 
months they maintained a conſtant correſpondence. 

His letter, dated April 4. contains a maſterly critique on his fricnd's tragedy, and a deſcription 
of his own cough in Latin hexameters, which © has this remarkable in it, that it was the production 
of four o*clock in the morning, while he lay in his bed toſſing and coughing, and all unable to ſleep. 

His health daily declined, yet he continued to amuſe himſelf with poetical compoſition; and, 
on May 5. addreſſed to his friend, the beautiful Ode to May, with this modeſt introduction: I 
am going to write down a little ode (if it deſerves the name) for your ape which I am afraid 
will hardly ſtand the teſt of criticiſm.” 

« I rejoice,” ſays Gray, in the anfwer which he returned, May 8. 4 to foe you putting up youn 


. Prayers to the May. She cannot chooſe but come at ſuch a call. It is as light and genteel as her- 


ſelf. The firſt ſtanza (if what you ſay to me in it did not make me think it the beſt) I ſhould call 
the worſt of the five (except the fourth line). The two next are very pictureſque, Miltonic and 
muſical ; her bed is ſo ſoft and ſo ſnug that I long to lie with her. But theſe two lines, ' Great 
Nature,” are my favourites. The exclamation of the flowers is a little ſtep too far. The laſk 
ſtanza is full as good as the ſecond and third, the laſt line bold, but I think not too bold. 

His laſt letter to Gray is dated May 11. in which he expoſtulates with him about his peculiae 
ſpecies of melancholy : What, are there no joys among the living? Al/pbene immemor atque unani- 
mis fal/e ſodalibus, and concludes with, I will take my leave of you for the preſent, with a vale 
et vive pauliſper cum vivis; ſo little was the amiable youth then aware of the ſhort time that he 
r would be numbered 2 the living, But this, it has been frequently remarked, is almoſt 
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conſtantly the caſe with ſuch perſons as Gio! of that moſt nee mw 1 Mattering of allditem. . 


9 pers, a conſumption. 8 * 95 
1; Shall humanity,” ſays Mr. Maſon, 5 hy thankful or T 5845 it is « fo : Thankful e ie. 
malady generally attacks the young and the innocent, it ſeems the merciful intention of 
that to theſe death ſhould come unperceived, and as it were by ſtealth, — N one of 
Its ſtings, the lingering expectation of their diſſolution - 4 1 4 447 
an anſwer, May 27, and immediately afterwards went upon a viſit to his relations 
e he wrote the © Ode on Spring,” which he ſent, as ſoon as wu, ta his beloved 
as dead before it reached HertfordſhirG. on -aba 

1742, only twenty days after he had written the letter when! mentioned, nd 
Chancel of Hatfield church, beneath à ſtone bearing the ſollowing inſcription : 
. Here lieth the body of Richard Weſt, Eſq. only ſon to the Right Honourable. Richard Welt, anal 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who died the Iſt of June 1742, in the zöth year of his age. 

When the ode was returned to Gray with the melancholy news, the firſt impulſe of his o. 
produced a tender Sonnet“ in Engliſh,” and alſo a ſublime apoſtrophe in hexameters, with which 
he intended to begin one of his books, De Principiis Cogitandi.“ Nothing can more patheticall 1 
diſplay the feelings of a heart, wounded | oy ſuch a _ 4 that N and che 8 Sonnet 
in which he gave them vent. | f 

In 1747, Mr. Walpole ee to ae the . of pricing Weſt's poems, _ his own, 
in the ſame volume, which it appears from his letter he was not averſe from doing: But I muck 
fear, he ſays, © our joint ſtock would hardly compoſe a ſmall volume: what I have is leſs con- 

fiderable than you would imagine, and of that little we would not be willing to publiſh all.” 

After the death of Gray, his friend and editor, Mr. Maſon, interſperſed i in his “ Epiſtolary Cor- 
reſpondence, 177 5, as much of the poetry of Weſt as he was perſuaded his friend era have 
publiſhed had he proſecuted the taſk which Mr. Walpole recommended. 2 

The collection 1s fingularly ſmall; conſiſting OE of the * to ans the 5d Ad Hin, 
and ſome ſpecimens of Latin poetry. 

On his character, which appears to have been truly amiable and excellent, it is Leske ltr to 
enlarge. The reader will acquire the beſt idea of it, if, after peruſing his letters and poems, he 
uſe his own memory as a mirror, and collect into one aſſemblage the ſcattered features. h 

As a poet, it is ſufficient praiſe, that the © bloſſoms of his genius” were thought worthy of being 
aſſociated with the correct and manly performances of Gray. They ſhow what he would have 
heen, if ke had been allowed, like him, to produce * fruits worthy of Paradiſe.” He reſembles 
Gray in many inſtances; Among others; they were bath deeply enamoured with the excellencics 
of ancient literature, and ſtrongly attached to the cultivation of Latin poetry. Their Latin poems 
diſcover an extraordinary copiouſneſs and command of phraſeology, a remarkable perſpicuity of 
contexture, and a native facility and fluency: - They may be juſtly conſidered as legitimate claſſical 
compoſitions. In his elegies, Tibullus was profeſſedly Weſt's model for language and verſification. 
With Tibullus in view, he has, however, a manner and character of his on, and ſhows inherent 
powers of invention and ſentiment. In his Engliſh Poetry, he diſcovers taſte and delicacy of ſen⸗ 
timent, joined to a great ſhare of poetical imagination. His images ate pleafing, his language chaſte 
and elegant, and his verſification correct and harmonious. The epiſtle #4 Amrices..is characteriſed by 
that ner vous and eloquent ſimplicity which appears ſo eaſy, and hich is yet ſo difficult to imitate. lt 
unites the ſpirit and propriety of Pope's verſiſieation, with the elegance and harmony of Parnell. 

The Ode to May has not received from Gray more praiſe than it deſerves. It is an extraordinary 


effort of fancy, expreſſion, and verſification. It is eharacteriſed by energy and melody in the higheſt 
degree, and may be Ou conſidered as the choiceſt "OY of claſſical pi ge that Eogliſh 
Poe can — 2 
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„ "MISCELLANLIES mn vm vain 
vai 19 Dig Pe this dealt beuay # Hand ot foe; + 
Ab AMICOS. Or know a thought but all the world might know? 


{ Imitated from Tibullus, Book iii. Elegy 5. and Mr. 
Pope's Leiter in Sickneſs to Mr. Steele } | 
Y xs, happy yeuths!'un Cadmus' ſedgy fide 
Lou feel each joy that friendſhip can divide, 
Each realm of ſcience and of art explore, 
And with the ancient blend the modern lore, 
Studious alone to learn whate'cr'may tend 
To raiſe the genius, or the heart to mend; 
Now pleas'd along the cloiſter'd walks you rove, 
And trace the verdant mazes of the grove, *' 
Where ſocial oft and oft alone ye chooſe 
To catch the zephyr, and to court the muſe; 
Meantime at me {while all devoid of art 
Theſe lines give back the image of my heart) 
At me the pow'r that comes or ſoon or late, 
Or aims, or ſeems to aim, the dart of Fate; 
From you remote methinks alone I ſtand, 
Like ſome ſad exile in a deſert land, 
Around no friends their lenient care to join - 
In mutual warmth, and mix their heart with mine. 
Or real pains, or thoſe which fancy raiſe, 
For ever blot the ſunſhine of my days; 
To ſickneſs ſtill, and ſtill to grief, a prey, 
Health turns from me her roſy face away. 

Juſt Heav'n ! what fin, ere life begins to bloom, 
Devotes my head untimely to the tomb? | 
Did ere this hand againſt a brother's life 
Drug the dire bow], or point the murd'rous knife? 
Did e'er this tongue the fland'rer's tale proclaim, 
Or madly violate my Maker's name? 


** 


— 


Vos tenet, Etruſcis manat quæ fontibus unda, 
Unda ſub æſtivum non adeunda canem. 

Nunc autem ſacris Baiarum maxima lymphis, 
Quum ſe purpureo vere remittit hiems. __ 
At mihi Perſe phone nigram deununtiat horam 
Inmerito juveni parce nocere, Dea. + 
Non ego teutavi nulli temeranda viroru m 
Audax laudandæ ſaera docere Dez. 
Nec mea mortiferis in fecit pocula ſuccis 
Dextera, nec quiquam tætra venena dedit. 
Nec nos inſana meditantes jurgia mente 
lupia in adverſos ſolvimus era Deos. 


E Shake in my head, and falter in my pace; 


j 


As yet juſt ſtarted from the liſts of time | 
My growing years have ſcarcely told their primez 
Uſeleſs as yet through life I've idly run, 

No pleaſures taſted, and few duties done. 

Ah! who ere autumn's mellowing ſuns appear 
Would pluck the promiſe of the vernal year, 

Or ere the grapes their purple hue betray, | 
Tear the crude cluſter from the mourning ſpray? 
Stern'pow'r of fate! whoſe ebon ſceptre rules 
The Stygian deſerts and Cimmerian pools, 
Forbear, nor raſſily ſmite my youthful heart, 
A victim yet unworthy of thy dart ; 

Ah! ſtay till age ſhall blaſt my with'ring face, 


Then aim the ſhaft, then meditate the blow. 


| And to the dead my willing ſhade ſhall go. 


How weak is man to reaſon's judging eye? 
Born in this moment, in the next we die; 
Part mortal clay, and part etherial fire 
Too proud to creep, too humble td aſpire. 

In vain our plans of happineſs we raiſe; 


Pain is our lot, and patience is our praiſe: "I 
Wealth, lineage, honours, conqueſt, or a throne, ' 4 


Are what the wiſe would fear to call their owt. 
Health is at beſt a vain precarious thing, 
And fair-fac'd youth * is ever on the wing: 


I» 
” 


TY OS 


Et nondum cani nigros læſere capillo, 
Nec venit tardo curva Senecta pede. © 
Natalem noſtri primum videre parents 
(Quum cecidit fato conſul uterque par.) 
Quid fraudare juvat vitem crefcentibus uvis? 
Et modo nata mala vellere poma manu? ß 
Parcite, pallentes undas quicumque tenets, 
Duraque ſortiti tertia regna Dei. NN; 
Elyſius olim liceat cognoſcere campos, 
Letheamque ratem, Cimmerioſque lacus, 
Quum mea rugoſa pallebunt ors ſetiecta, f 
aner wy BY 


* 


Atque utinam vano nequidquam terrear ſlu! 


* Yeuth, at the very beft, is but a betrayer of buman 
life in a gentler and ſmoother manner than age, it is 


Lee the flream that avurifves a plant upon @ bank, and 
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1 ris like the ſtream aſide whoſe wat'ry bed 


Some blooming plaut exalts his flow'ry head, 
13 


All the ground, and flouriſh to the ſkies; 
Wes the while beneath in ſecret flow, 
mine the hollow bank below; 
ore wide the waters urge their way, 
oot⸗, and on their fibres prey: 
nt bewails his fooliſh pride, 
ely in the whelming tide. 
ic does life deſerve my ſigh ? 


my loſs whene'cr I die. 


I neither envy nor regard their fate. 


For me, whene'er all-conq'ring death-ſhall fpread 


His wings around my unrepining head, 
I care not : though this face be ſeen no more, 
The world will paſs as cheerful as before, 


Bright as before the day-ſtar will appear, 


The fields as verdant, and the ſkies as clear; 
Nor ſtorms nor comets will my doom declare, 
Nor ſigns on earth, nor portents in the air; 
Unknown and ſilent will depart my breath, 
Nor Nature e' er take notice of my death. 
Yet ſome there are ere ſpent my vital days) 
Wichin whoſe breaſts my tomb I wiſh to raiſe : 
Lov'd in my life, lamented in my end, (mend: 
Their praiſe would crown me as their precepts 
To them may theſe fond lines my name endear, 
Not from the poct, but the friend ſincere f. | 


ELEGIA. 0 7 


| (Noo mihi tam-gratee miſiſti dona Camznz, 


C)ualia Maæualius Pan Deus iple velit, 

£ .mpleQtor te, Grate, et toto corde repoſco, 

Ch defiderium jam nimis uſque meum: 

E t mihi rura placent, et me quoq. ſepe volentem 

DP uxerunt Dryades per ſua prata Dez; 

Si e udi lympha fugit liquido pede, ſive virentem, 
M ſagna decus nemoris, quercus opacat humum: 
Il luce mane novo vagor, illuc veſpere fero, 

E t, noto ut jacui gramine, nota dino. 

N {ec noſtræ ignorant divinam Amaryllida ſylvæ: 
4 \h, ſi deſit amor, nil mihi rura placent. 

T ile jugis habitat Deus, ille in vallibus imis, 

! Regnat et in Celis, regnat in Ocearo ; - 

! Ile gregem tauroſq. domat, ſæ viq. leonem 

i Seminis ; ille feros, ultus Adonin, apros : 
Quin et fervet amore nemus, rameq. ſub omni 
Concentu tremulo plurima gaudet avis. 

Duræ etiam in ſylvis agitant connubia plantæ, 
Duræ etiam et fertur ſaxa animaſſe Venus. 
Durior et ſaxis, et robore durior ille eſt, 


eauſes it to flouriſh and Bloſſom to the fight, but at the 
fame time is undermining it at the root in ſccret Pork 
arm not at all uneaſy at the thought that many 
men whom I never bad any eſteem jor are likcly to on- 
Joy this world after me. Pore. | 
f The morning after my exit t3e ſun Twill riſe as 


_ bright as ever, the, flowers ſmell a frveet, the plants 


| JÞring as green ; people will laugh, ge. Porr. 


4 "This epifile 20as written from .Chrift church, Ox- 
ford, July 4.17 37, inthe 21ſt year of bis age. 


- 


by the wave the ſpreading branches rife, 


| TEN 


Sincero ſiquis peQore amare vetat: 

Non illi in manibus ſanctum deponere pignus, 
Non illi arcanum cor aperiri velim; 

Neſcit amicitias, teneros qui neſcit amores: 
Ah! ſi nulla Venus, nil mihi rura placent. 
Me liret a patria longè in tellure juberunt 


Externà poſitum ducere fata dies; 


Si vuſtus modo amatus adeſſet, non ego contra 
Plorarem magnos voce querente Deos. 

At dulci in gremio curarum oblivia ducens 

Nil cuperem præter poſſe placete meæ; 

Nec bona fortunæ. aſpiciens, neq. munera regnum, 
[a intra optarem brachia cara mori. 


Sept. 17. 1738. | 
5 ELEGIA. 


[ADDRESSED TO MR. GRAY. ] 


Ex Go diſſidiæ videor tibi crimine dignus; 

Et meritò : victas do tibi ſponte manus. 
Arguor et veteres nimium contemnere Muſas, 
Irata et nobis eſt Medicæa Venus. 

Mene igitur ſtatuas et inania ſaxa vereri! 
Stultule! marmorea quid mihi cum Venere? 
Hic veræ, hic vivæ Veneres, et mille per urbem, 
Quarum nulla queat non placuiſſe Jovi. 

Cedite Romanæ formoſe, et cedite Graiæ, 
Sintque oblita Helenæ nomen et, Hermoniz ! 

Et quaſcunque refert ztas vetus, Heroinz : 
Unus honor noſtris venit Angliaſin. 5 
Oh quales vultuę, Oh quantum numen ocellis! 
nunc et Tuſcas improbe conſer opes. 

Ne tamen hc abtuſa nimis præcordia credas, 
Neu me adeo null: Pallade progenitum: 

Teſtor Pieridumque umbras et ſlumina Pindi 
Me qu*que Calliopes ſemper awaſle choros z 

Et dudum Auſonias urbes, et viſere Graias 
Cura eſt, ingenio i licet ire meo: 

Sive eſt Phidiacum marmor, ſev mentoris zra, 
Seu paries Coo nobilis e calamo; 

Nec minus artificum magna argumenta recentum 
Romanique decus nominis et Veneti: 

Qua Furor et Mavors et ſævo in marmore vultus, 
Quaque-et formoſo mollior zce Venus. 
Quaque loquax ſpirat fucus, vivique labores, 


Et quicquid calamo dulciùs auſa manus: 


Hic nemora, et ſola mæ rens Melibœus in umbra, 
Lymphaque muſcoſo proſiliens lapide; 


Illic majus opus, facieſque in pariete major 


Exurgeus, Divum et wumina Cælicüm; 
O vos fzlices, quibus hzc cognoſcere fas eſt, 
Et tota Italia, qua patet uſque, frui ! 


Nulla dies vobis eat injucunda, nec uſquam 


Noritis quid fit tempora amara pati. 


It ⁊vat the production of bur o elocb in theimorn- 
ing, while 7 lay in my bed toſſing and coughing, and 
all unable to fleep. — £22417 

ANTE omnes morbos importuniſſima tuſſis, 

Qua durare datur, traxitque ſub ilia vires : 

Dura etenim verſans imo ſub pectore regna, 

Perpetuo exercet teneras luctamine cottas, 

Oraque diſtorquet, vocemque immutat anhelam: 


Nec ceſſare locus: ſed ſæ vo concita motu 


Molle domat latus, et corpus labor omne fatigat: 
Uude mojeita dies, nectemque inſomnia tur baut. 
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Nec Tua; fi mecum Comes hic jocundus adeſſes, 
Verba juvare queant, aut hunc lenire dolorem 
© Sufficiant tua vox dulcis, nec vultus amatus. | 


ODE TO MAY. 


Dear Gray! that always in my heart 
poſſeſſes far the better part, 

What mean theſe ſudden blaſts that riſe, 
And drive the zephyrs from the ſkies ? 
O join with mine thy tuneful lay, 

And invocate the tardy May. 


Come, faireſt nymph ! reſume thy reign, 
Bring all the graces in thy train : 

With balmy breath and flow'ry tread 
Riſe from thy ſoft ambroſial bed, | 
Where in Elyſian ſlumber bound 
Embow'ring myrtles veil thee round. 


Awake, in all thy glories dreſt, 
Recal the zephyrs from the weſt ; 
Reſtore the ſun, revive the ſkies, 

At mine and nature's call ariſe ! 
Great nature's ſelf upbraids thy ſtay, 
And miſſes her accuſtom'd May. 


See! all her works demand thy aid, 
The labours of Pomona fade ; 

A plaint is heard from ev'ry tree, 
Fach budding flow'ret calls for thee ; 
The birds forget to love and ſing, 
With ſtorms alone the foreſts ring. 


Come then, with pleaſure at thy ſide, 
Diffuſe thy vernal ſpirit wide; 

Create where'er thou turn'ſt thy eye 
Peace, plenty, love, and harmony, 

Till ev'ry being ſhare its part, 

And heav'n and earth be glad at heart. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF POSIDIFPUS. 


Prnsricui puerum ludentum, in margine rivi 
Immerſit vitreæ limpidus error aquæ: 

At gelido ut mater moribundum e flumine traxit 
Credula, et amplexu funus inane fovet; | 
Paulatim puer in dilecto pectore, ſomno 
Languidus, æternum lumina compoſuit. 


_ 
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ADURESSED TO HIS LYRE, 


On the Profpeet of Mr. Gray's return from bis Tra- 


Vets. 


O mex jucumla comes quietis ! 

Que fere zgrotum ſolita es levare 
Pectus, et ſenſim ah! gimis ingruentes 
Fallere curas: 


Quid canes? quanto Lyra dic furore 
Geſties quando hac reducem ſodalem 
Glauciam gaudere ſimul videbis 
Meque ſub umbra ? 


* Fe gives Gray the name of Glaucias frequent! 
in bis Latin verſe, as Gray calls bim Favonius, 
? 1 
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POETICAL WORES 


GEORGE LORD LYTTLETON, 


Containing 


PROGRESS OF LOVE, EFIsTLES, 
NMoNopx, SONGS, | 74 
BLENHEIM, EPITAPHS, 
ADVICE TO BELINDA, * INSCRIPTIONS, 
ODES, IMITATIONS, 
c. Wc LOA . 
To which is prefixed, pe 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


. Theſe are the ſacred feelings of thy heart, 
Thy heart inform'd by reaſon's pureſt ray, 
O LYTTLETON the friend 

| Oft, conducted by hiſtoric truth, 
ä You tread the long extent of backward time, 
Planning with warm benevolence of mind, 
And honeſt zeal unwarp'd by party rage, 
Britannia's weal; how from the venal gulf 
To raiſe her virtue and her arts revive; 
Or, turning thence thy view, theſe graver thoughts 
The muſes charm, while with pure taſte refin'd 
You draw th' inſpiring breath of ancient ſong, 
Till nobly riſes emulous thy own. 
TroMso0N's SPRING. 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND. SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE, 
Anno 1794. | 
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"THE LIFE OP LYTTLETON. 


Geonce LyTTLETON, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, 
Bart. of Hagley in Worceſterſhire, and was born January 17. 1708-9. His mother, Chriſtian 
Temple, was ſiſter of Sir Richard Temple, Bart. of Stowe, in Buckinghamſhire, afterwards Lord 
Viſcount Cobham. He had ſix brothers and as many ſiſters, 

| He received the firſt rudiments of education at Eton School, where he was ſo much diſtinguiſh- 
ed, that his exerciſes were recommended as models to his ſchool-fellows. His poetical compoſitions 
procured him the reputation of an elegant and correct verſiſier. His Soliloguy on @ Beauty in the 
Country, and his verſes on Good Humour, were written at ſchool. 
From Eton he went to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he retained the fame reputation of ſuperio- 
rity, and diſplayed his abilities to the public in a poem on Blenheim, written in 1727. 
In 1728, being then nineteen, he began his travels, and viſited France and Italy; but reſided 
ſome time at Luneville in Lorraine, as appears by his Letters to bis Father, in which he deſcribes 
the places he viſited, and relates ſome of the principal incidents of his journey. 
In one of his letters, he thus expreſſes his diſſatisfaction at the thought of returning to Lune- 
ville, Lune ville was my ſchool of breeding, and I was there more unavoidably ſubject to guelguer 
beoues decelier, as the politeſſe praftiſed in that is fuller of ceremony than elſewhere, and a good deal 
peculiar to itſelf. This is the firſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon why I deſpair of being happy in Lorraine. I 
have already complained of the foppiſh ignorance and contempt for all I have been taught to value, 
but is ſo faſhionable there.” 
It is impoſſible to peruſe his Letters to bis Father, without being charmed with the manly and vir- 
tnous ſentiments which he diſcovers, his ſtrong and hereditary averſion to vice and folly, and 
particularly with the unaffected ardour of filial aſſection which runs through the whole. 
At Paris he amuſed himſelf with poetical compoſition, and wrote a very manly and correct Epi/- 
tle to Dr. Ayſcough, who. had been his tutor at Oxford, and afterwards married his aunt, became 
tutor to the young Princes, and Dean of Briſtol, 
In 1730, he wrote a poetical Epifile to Pope, from Rome, and the ſame year returned to England, 
and addreſſed an Eile to Lord Hervey, from Worceſterſhire. 
When he returned, he obtained a ſeat in Parliament for Oakhampton in Devonſhire, and ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed: himſelf among the moſt eager opponents of Walpole; though his father, who was one 
of the Lords of Admirality, from 1727 to 1741, always voted with the Court. 
For many years his name was ſeen in every account of every debate in the Houſe of Commons. 
He oppoſed the Standing Army, he oppoſed the Exciſe, he ſupported the motion for” petitioning 
the king to remove Walpole, and concurred with Pulteney, Pitt, &c. in all the meaſures of oppoſi- 
tion, 
His zeal for the public good, is the only motive that can juſtify the violence of his oppoſition to 
Walnole, from the charge of ingratitude: for it appears, from his letter to his father, dated at 
Luneville, that Walpole's recommendation procured him the friendſhip of Prince Craon: Lou 
vill let Sir Robert Walpole know how much 1 am obliged to his letter, and do juſtice to Prince 
Craon, who has expreſſed his regard to it in the ſtrongeſt manner, and by a es which 1 
cannot enough acknowledge.” | - 
la 1735, he publiſhed his Pecrfian Letters, in imitation of thoſe of Aesch whom he 
had known in England. The character of a young man, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, is very viſible in 


Qi 
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them. They have ſomething of that indiſtinct and headſtrong ardour for liberty which a man of 
genius always catches when he enters the world, and always ſuffers to cool as he paſſes forward. 

In 1736, he addreſſed an elegant copy of verſes to his couſin, Pitt, on bis Io, og bis commiſſion in 
the army, for his conduct in Parliament. 

In 1737, the Prince of Wales eſtabliſhed a ſeparate court, and revelvdd with open arms the op- 
ponents of the miniſter. Upon the reſignation of Mr. Pelham, he was made his ſecretary, with 
the addition of 2401. annually of ſalary, as appears by his letter to his father, dated from Clifden: 
l came here yeſterday to thank his Royal Highneſs for having augmented my falary 2401, 
a-year, by puiting it upon the ſame foot with that of Mr. Molyneux under the king when he was 

prince,” 

He perſuaded the prince, whoſe buſineſs it was now to be popaar, that he would advance his 
character by the patronage of literature, and by his recommendation , Mallet was made under ſe- 
cretary, with 2col.; and chomſon had a penſion of 100 l. a- year. For Thomſon he always re- 
tained his kindneſs, and was able at laſt to procure him the place of Surveyor· general of the Lee- 
ward iſlands. 

Moore courted his patronage by an anclacicicel o poem, called the © Trial of Sel, the Perſian,” 
but was not equally ſucceſsful. 

He was now conſidered as a leader in the Oppoſition, and Pope; who was ineited to direct his 
ſatire againſt the miniſtry, commended him among the other patriots. This drew upon him the 
reproaches of Fox, who, in the Houſe of Commons, imputed to him as a crime, his intimacy with a 
lampooner, fo unjuſt and licentious. Lyttleton ſupported his friend, and replied, that he thought 
it an honour to be received into the familiarity of ſo great a poet. 

In 1741, he married Lucy, daughter of Hugh Forteſcue, Eſq. of Filleigh, in Devonſhire, x with 
whom he enjoyed the moſt perfect ſtate of matrimonial felicity. 

Walpole being at length, after a long ſtruggle, driven from his places, Lyttleton was, in 1744. 
made one of the Lords of the Treaſury; and from that time, 2s warmly ſupported as he had for- 
merly oppoſed the ſchemes of the miniſtry. 

When weary of faction and debate, he uſed very often, with Pitt, to viſit: his couſin Weſt, at 
Wickham, from whoſe converſation, it is ſaid, he received that conviction of the truth of Chri- 
* Nianity, which produced, in 1747, his Diſſertation on the Converſion of St. Paul, © a treatiſe to which 
infidelity has never been able to fabricate a ſpecious anſwer,” 

This work his father had the mer of _— and expreſſed his pleaſure in a letter which 
deſerves to be inſerted. 
L have read your religious treatiſe with infinite pleaſure” and ſatisfaQion. The ſtyle is fine 
and clear, the arguments cloſe, cogent, and irreſiſtible. May the King of kings, whoſe glorious 

cauſe you have ſo well defended, reward your pious labours, and grant that I may be found wor- 
_ thy, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, to be an eye witneſs of that happineſs which I do not doubt 
he will bountifully beſtow on you ! In the mean time, I ſhall never ceaſe gloriſying God for hay- 
ing endowed you with ſuch vſcfu] talents, and giving me. ſo good e a ſon.” The pleaſure which ſuch 
a letter muſt have given to ſuch a ſon is inexpreſſible. 

In January 1747, his wife, whom he tenderly loved, died in child-bed. Her ſickneſs is feelingly 
deſcribed in his forty- firſt letter to his father ; and he perpetuated her memory in a Monody, writ- 
ten in the ſame year, that will be read while conjugal affection, and a taſte ſor poetry exiſt in this 
, country, She was buried at Over-Arley in Staffordſhire, but a very elegant monument is erected 
to her memory, in the chancel of the church at Hagley. 

Though for ſome time inconſolable for her death, he ſought happineſs in a ſecond marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Field-Marſhal Sir Robert Rich, in 1749. She was an intimate and dear 
friend,” fays Weſt, in a letter to Dr. Doddridge, June T7, 1749, « of his former wife's, which | is 
ſ.0 kind of proof of her merit: I mean the goodneſs of her heart, for that is the chief merit which 
Mr Lyitl:ton eſteems, and I hope ſhe will not in this diſappoint his expectations: in all other 
Points the is well ſuited to him, being extremely well accompliſhed in languages, muſic, painting; 
and oY lenſible and well bred.” It is faid * the e was untuccelsful. 
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In 1731, his father died, when he inherited a Baronet's title, with a large eſtate; which; if he 
did not augment, he was at leaſt careful to adorn with expenſive buildings and rural decorations. 
Hagley- Park, the ſcene of theſe laviſh operations, is frequently d:ſeribed as a terreſtrial paradiſe;  : 

. Shenſtone was Lyttleton's neighbour, friend, and his rival in landſcape-gardening '; and, it is faid, 

T that his improvements at the Leaſowes, excited, at firſt, the contempt, and aſterwards the envy. of 
the inhabitants of Hagley, who took care,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © to defeat the curioſity which they 
could not ſuppreſs, by conducting their viſitants perverſely, to inconvenient points of view, and in- 
troducing them at the wrong end of a walks to detect a —_— man of which Shenſtone” 
would heavily complain. I's EF 

This charge againſt the Lyttleton mids 12 bevel denied by Mr. ien; de ape, ay has the 
Lyttleton family went ſo frequently with their company to the Leaſowes, that they were unwilling 
to break in upon Shenſtone's retirement upon every occaſion; and, therefore; often! went to the prin- 
cipal points of view, without waiting for any one to conduct them regularly through the whole 
walks. Of this Shenſtone would ſometimes peeviſhly complain, though I am perſuaded he never 
really ſuſpected any ill- natured intention in his worthy and much valued neighbours.” One can 
not eaſily be perſuaded, that a mind ſo one! * pee as that of 1 was ever une 
by ſuch unworthy paſſions.” 2 

As he continued his activity in parliament, he was bein advantirig his claim to e 8 
In t7 54, he reſigned his ſeat at the Treaſury-Board, on being appointed Cofferer to'the Houſehold, 
and Privy Counſellor. In December 20. 1755, he exchanged the place of Cofferer, for the great of- 
fice of Chancellor of the Exchequer; an office, however, that required ſome qualifications, vrhich he 
ſo-n perceived himſelf to want; and which he nn 1 till WW omar of Mr. - Legge, 
November I6. 1756. SAD + A 

In £756, he made a journey into Wales, of which he has given a pleaſing kekduat in 2 10 Culiter 
to Mr. Bower, the celebrated hiſtorian of the Popes, a man whole Profeſſion of Proteſtantifini he 
firmly believed, and whoſe intereſt and fame having once elpouled, he i never was s petfuatied by! the 
univerſal outcry to diſown. =] 

In an affeRionate letter to Dr. Doddridge, on his removing to Litbon for che recovery 287 il 
health, October 5. 1751, he thus expreſſes his attachment to Bower; © You have brought on your 
dittemper, by too continual ſtudy and labour in your ſpiritual fundtions, and remiſſion of mind is 
abſ-lutely neceſſary for your recovery. I therefore requeſt it of you not to write the preface to 
Bower's book; it will do more harm than good to him; the merit of the work will bear it up againſt 


all theſeattacks; and as to the ridiculous ſtory of my having diſcarded him, the intimate friendſhip 


in which we e to live, will be a ſufficient anſwer to that, and TREES than any elt meer for- 
mally given.“ rn? 1 

It appears by an atteſtation of Mrs. TRY Te in = 1 1 Chronicle, — 11. 
1566, that, during © ſeventeen years that ſhe conſtantly lived with him, he always profeſſed; him- 
ſelf a Proteſtant, and acted conformable. to that profeſſion /** * that he died in the een of 
the Church of England, and © made an edifying departure.“ 

In 1757, when the inauſpicious commencemeut of the war with PSA * the diſſolution of the. 

miniſtry unavoidable, he loſt with the Teſt his employment; but his lervices were as with a 
peerage, being created Baron Lyttleton of Frankley;/in the county of Worceſter, '. 
In 1760, he publiſhed his Dialogues of the Da, which were very eagerly read; though 15 1 
duction rather of leiſure than of ſtudy, rather effuſions than compoſitions hey ſhow the elegance 
of his taſte, rather than the power of his genius, or the I of his en He has Ow 
Fenclon more than Fontenelle.' 


Hi laſt literary production in proſe, was his H. Dn” 0 the Second, in 3 vols, 410, 94 
and 2771, the refult of the reſearches and deliberations of twenty years. 


ir 


The ſtory of this publication, as given by Dr. Johnſon, is remarkable. The kicks 3 
printed twice over; a great part of it three times, and many: ſheets four or five times. The bock - 
ſellers paid for the firſt impreſſion ; but the ae oh and De operations of the en were at 
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the expence of the author, whoſe ambitious accuracy is known to have coſt him at Jeaſt a thouſand 
pounds. He began to print in 1755: Three volumes appeared in 1764 a ſecond edition of them 
in 1765 a third edition in 1768, and the concluſion in 1771. Andrew Reid, a man not without 
conſiderable abilities, and not unacquainted with letters or with life, was employed, I know not at 


what price, to point the pages of Henry the Second. Lyttleton took money for his copy; of which, 


when he had paid the pointer, he probably gave the reſt away; for he was very liberal to the in- 
digent. When time brought the Zifory to a third edition, the ſuperintendence of typography and 
punctuation, was committed :0 a man originally a comb. maker, but then known by the name of 
Dr. Sanders. To the Doctor's edition 1 is * what che nag bad MPa ſeen. POR a * of 
errors, in nineteen page J, 
7 py reader will wiſh, aka in. this paſſage, Dr. matte had cereal his. own OT] maxim 
in the © Life of -Addiſon;””| of not giving “ a pang to a daughter, a brother; or a friend.“ The 
nice attention to punctuation, with which Henry the Second was publiſhed, is attributed to ſuch 
anxiety as only vanity can dictate, when good motives were avowed by Lyttleton, and known to 
his friends; ſuch as his: Siem to correct miſtakes, his fear, as baer too harſh, on the quebatent 
Becket, &c. (1133942 9 
This wards is juſtly anked among * — en biſtorical un hah Hg: in * Engliſh "aa 
guage. It is executed with great fidelity, and with a ſtrict regard to the authority of original 
writers. The ſtyle is perſpicuous and unaſſected j generally correct, and often elegant and maſterly. 
The ſentiments and remarks are judicious and pertinent; liberal with reſpect to religion, and friend- 


ly to the cauſe of liberty and the rights of mankind., The account of the ſtate of our ancient go- 


vernment, laws, cuſtoms, and manners, is very, copious, and eminently uſeful; ſo as to make * 


work ſtrictly and properly a conſtitutional hiſtory. 

His Verſes to the e of nne and Letter to Lord rye, in 176 were his laſt — ec 

compoſitions. WT 

_ He ſpent the latter part of his life | in retirement; and, alter a en iloeſs, died at Manley 
Park, Auguſt 22. 1773, in the 64th year of his age. He was buried at "EO and the following 
nme, thy : „ rR 5 
54 21 This unadorned ſtone was placed der 
| EE particular deſire and expreſs _ 

3 Directions, of the Right Honourable 

(3; 5 „ 7 207 © GrorGt Lord LT TIE ro: 14 

1 „5 1 Who died Auguſt 21. 1773, aged 64. . ä 

0 his firſt lady he had one ſon, Thomas, who inherited his title and eſtates, and two "I 
ters. Mary, who died an infant, and Lucy, married to Lord Valentia, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
1767. His ſecond lady brought him no iſſue. Thomas Lord Lyttleton, married Apphia, ſecond 
daughter of Broome Witts, Efq., of Chipping-Norton, Oxfordſhire, the widow of Colonel Peach, 
and died in 1780, leaving no ifſue. He was as remarkable for an early diſplay as for a flagitious 
proſtitution of great abilities. He attained no ſmall conſequence as a parliamentary ſpeaker, and 
was appointed Chief Juſtice in Eyre, November 18. 7785 a a which his ſather, with better 
pretenſions, could never procure. 

A ſmall collection of Poems by a Yao" Vobleman lately eden " Ar. 4to, 7950 has been 
given to him, and two ſmall volumes of * Letters,” 1780 and 1782, are ſuppoſed to have been 
written by him, which ſew have read without pleaſure. That they are ſpurious is generally un. 
derſtood ; but as to compoſition, ſentiment, and language. they are exactly the kind of letters he 
would have written; it is a ſort of epiſtolary portrait, a picture of his mind, a ſtrong likeneſs, and 
the work of no common hand. A ſimilar deception ſeems to have been practiſed in © The Cor- 
reſpondents, an original novel,” x2mo, 1775, which exhibits a ſeries of letters, ſuppoſed to have been 
written by his father and Mrs. Peach. They bear indeed, notwithſtanding a ſimilarity of ſtyle, 
that runs through the whole feries, many marks of originality, ſeveral touches relative to time, place, 
aud circumſtance, not likely to be founded on fiction. His uncle William Henry Lyttleton, Lord 
Weſtcote, of the kingdom of -treland, created Lord Lyttleton of Frankley, in Worceſterſhire, Au- 


guſt IS. 1794, is the preſent repreſentative of the family. 
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Lyttleton, according ta Dr. Johnſon; had never. the appearance of. a. ſtrong or a-healby man; 
and had a flender uncompacted frame, and a meagre. face. It is certain, however,, thats, ALOE 
period of his life; he entertaĩned a more: favourable: opinion of, 6 aSORGHIED 7 for, in ajletter 
to his father, dated from the neighbourhood of Soiſſens in France, e ſays, . Hibelieve there in, 
a young man alive, who has more er of than yl, being G with a ſound coyfitution, 
affectionate friends, add eaſy fortune.” e %% aid an Cong s bas nem 
An affecting and inſtructive narrative of his n en hig phyſician Dr Jobnfigne; 
of Kidderminſter, which, as it is deſcriptive of his moral charaRtes, i herę ſubjoined.: , „ 4... 9112 
On Saturday evening, the ſymptoms of his! Lordſhip's diſorder, which, for;a week paſty had 
alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, and his Lordſhip believed himſelf᷑ tobe a. Aying,maan. g 
this time he ſuffered byrreftleſſneſs rather than pain; and although his nerves were apparently, much 
fluttered, his mental facultics never ſeemed ſtrunger when he was thoraughly, awake. 4 bas 
His Lordſhip's bilious and hepatic complaints ſeemed alone not equal t the expected woprnſyl 
event: his long want of fleep, whether the conſequence of ireiation in the bowels; orgy which gs 
more- prabable, of cauſes La 5 enen kind, ent for . of Grength. and for his Heatha very 


ſufficiently. , | ez 

« Though his Lordſhip wiſhed 11 . Gilloluton v e be FO ov: he aide mich | 
reſignation. He ſaid. It is a folly, a keeping me in miſery, now to attempt to, prolang 1835 nt — 
was eaſily perſuaded; for the ſatisfaction of others, to do or take 4 any thing; :that.bg-chought proper 
for him. On ene he 1 yy remarkably. Wen and we were not eben ee of his 
recovery. d Dar Anime gem 

«© On Wy Fo 11 in walls forenoon, bis Lordſhip ſent for. _ __ dad he felt 5 a 
and wiſhed to have a little converſation with me in order to divert it. He then proceeded to open. 
the fountains of that heart from whence goodneſs had- ſo. long flawed, as from a copious ſpring. 
& Doctor,“ ſaid he, © you ſhall be my confeſſor. When l firſt ſet out in the world, I had friends who 
endeav ured to ſhake my belief in the Chriftian religion. I ſaw difficuities-which ſtaggered me; 2 
but I kept my mind open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſtudied with 
attention, made me a moſt firm and perſuaded believer of the Chriſtian religion, I have made it 
the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my future hopes. I have erred and ſinned; but have 
repented, and never indulged any vicious habit. In politics and public life, I have made public 
good the rule of my conduct. I never gave counſels which I did not at that time think the beſt. 
I have ſeen that I was ſometimes in the wrong; but I did not err deſignedly. I have endeavoured 
in private life to do all the good in my power, and never for a moment could * 2 or 
unjuſt deſigns againſt any perſon whatſoever.” 

At another time, he ſaid, I muſt leave my ſoul in the ſame ſtate it was in before this N F 
find this a very inconvenient time for ſolicitude about any, thing.“ 

« On the evening, when the ſymytoms of death came on, he ſaid, I ſhall die; da it will not be 
your 'fault.—When Lord and Lady Valentia came to ſee his Lordſhip, he gave them his ſolemn botle- 
diction, and ſaid, Be good, be virtuous my Lord; you muſt come to this.“ Thus he continued 
giving his dying benedictions to all around him. On Monday morning, a lucid interval gave ſome 
ſmall hopes; but tHeſe vaniſhed in the evening; and he continued dying, but with very little unea- 
ſineſs, till Tueſday morning, Auguſt 22, when, between ſeven and ck o'clock, he expired almoſt 
without a groan.” 

The Works of George Lord Lytileton, formerly printed ſeparately, with fome other pieces never before print- 
ed, were collected and publiſned by his nephew, George Edward e Eſq-, in one volume 
470, 1774. 

The pieces, formerly printed ſeparately, and collected into this betten are, — on the 
Life of Cicero ; Obſervations on the preſent State of Affairs, in a letter to a member of Parliament: Letters 
from a Perſi ian in England, to bis Friend at Iſpabaa; Gffervations on the Con verſion and leligd of St. 
Paul; Dialogues of the Dead: Miſcellaneous Poems. 

The pieces which were never before printed, are, Olſervations on the Roman Hiftory ; Four Dias 
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u of the Dead; Four Speeches in Parliament; | Letters to Sir Thomas 1 n 155 n dn 
Journey into Wales, in two letters, to My. Boer. 
he name of Lyttleton, as a man of dignified ſenticnibut 0 | excellent — both of head an 
heurt, is enrolled in the tablet of literary merit, by the general ſuffrages of his countrymen. 
ein the feveral charaGers of a judicious critic, an entertaining traveller, a wiſe and ak ſtateſ- 
man, and a good man, his reputation is ſo deciſively fixed, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that it can re- 
tei little additional luſtre from encomium and panegyric; and is in no anger of mn from 
the attacks of eriticiſm or cenfure. 
HA poet, his compoſitions are charaQetiſed by n eaſes: and eee Ae 
[Much elevation, energy, or enthuſiaſm. In his Monody, the moſt popular of his productions, the 
Virtues and accempliſhments of his excellent lady, are commemorated in numbers equally harmonious 
and tender. He who can read it without melting into tears, has little claim to ſenſibility. It ap- 
Pears to have flowed ſimply from the genuine feelings of a moſt. ſuſceptible and deeply afflicted 
heart. His Progre/s of Love diſcovers delicacy of ſentiment, pleaſing imagery, and correct and har- 
monious verfification. It is not, however, entirely free from the ſtudied expreſſion and falſe orna- 
ments by which paſtoral poetry is often fantaſtically diſguifed. His Advice to Belinda, unites ſpirit 
and propriety, ſenfe and harmony, in the higheſt degree. His Epiftle to Dr. Ayſcougb, is vigorouſly 
and elegantly written. - His Epifle to Pope is finely encbmiaſtic; the concluſion highly poetical. His 
ou Epiſtles have their brighter paſſages. His Songs and Epigrams are commonly ſprightly and eaſy, 
Among his contemporaries, the teſtimonies to his merits, are too numerous to be ſpecified. Pope, 
Tomb, Hammond, and Shenſtone, are laviſh in his praiſe. The following couplet of Pope is ſe- 
lected for the ſake of che eabdid and eee criticiſm of the preſent e maſter of Win- 


"cheſter School” 7 
IT EROKIGS £159 15,25 $66 ie young Bae her cauſe purſus:; 
ane ö Still true to virtue, and as warm as true. a F 


4 A jul, and not overcharged encomium,” ſays Dr. Warton, © on an excellent man, who always 
ferved his friends with warmth (witneſs his kindneſs to Thomſon), and his country with activity 
and zeal.” His Poems and Dialogues of the Dead, are written with elegance and eaſe; His obſervations 
on the Converſion of St. Paul, with alearneſs and cloſeneſs of reaſoning, and his Hiflory of Henry the 
Second, with accuracy and knowledge of thoſe early times, and of the Engliſh conſtitution ; and 

which was compiled from a laborious ſearch into authentic documents, and the records lodged in 
the Tower and at the Rolls. A little before he died, he told me that he had determined to throw 
out of the collection of all his works, which was then ſoon to be publiſhed, his firſt juvenile perform- 


ance, the 7erſian Letters, in which he ſaid there were principles and remarks that he wiſhed to | 


retract and alter. Another little piece, written alſo in his early youth; does him much honour. 
The Olſervations on the Life of Tully, in which, perhaps, a more diſpaſſionate — impartial character 
of Tully is exhibited, than in the panegyrical volume of Middleton.“ 

His poetical character, as given by Dr. Johnſon, is ſparing and invidious, and cannot be generally 
allowed, without ſome exceptions in favour of the Progreſs of Love and Blenbeim. His: inveterate 
prejudices againſt paſtoral poetry and blank verſe, are well known. | 

Lord Lyctleton's poems are the works of a man of literature and judgment, devoting part of 
his time to verſification, They have nothing to be deſpiſed, and little to be admired. Of his Pro- 
greſs of Love, it is ſufficient blame to ſay, that it is paſtoral. His blank verſe in Blenheim, has neither 
much force nor much elegance. His little performances, whether Songs or Epigrams, are ſometimes 


- prightly, and ſometimes infipid. His Epiſtolary poems have a ſmooth eqality, which cannot much 
tire, becauſe they are ſhort, but which ſeldom ele vates or ſurpriſes. But from this cenſure ought to 


de excepted his Advice to Belinda, which, though for the moſt part written when he was very young, 


contains much truth and much prudence, very elegantly and vigorouſly expreſſed, and ſhows a mind v 


attentive to life, and a power of poetry which cultivation might have raiſed to excellence.“ 
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THE WORKS OF LYTTLETON.. 


u : PROGRESS oF LOVE, e ene, 


iu I FEES 
» 


IN FOUR ECLOGUES. | 
* 45," 3 UncraTainty. To Mr. Pope. . en 454 19 
„ II. Horz. To the Hon. George Doddington. 75 i DES 


III. JsaLopsy. To Edward Walpole, Eſq. 
IV. Posexssion. To the * Hon. the Lord Viſcount Cobham. 


i 
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| UNCERTAINTY. ECLOGUE th 
—_ MR. POPE. 


Porx, to whoſe reed beneath the baden ſhade, 
The nymphs of Thames a pleas'd attention paid;, 
While yet thy muſe, content with humbler praiſe 
Warbled in Windſor's grove her ſylvan lays; 
Though now, ſublimely borne on Homer's wing 
Of glorious wars and godlike chiefs ſhe ſing: 
Wilt thou with me reviſit once again 
The cryſtal fountain, and the flowery plain? 
Wilt thou, indulgent, hear my verſe relate 
The various changes of a lover's ſtate; 
And, while each turn of paſſion I purſue, 
Aſk thy own heart if what I tell be true? 
To the green margin of a lonely wood, 
Whoſe pendant ſhades o'erlook'd a filyver flood, 
Young Damon carme, unknowing where he Qiray'd , 
Full of the image of his beauteous maid : 
His flock, far off, unfed, untended, lay, 
To every favage defenceleſs prey; 8 
No ſenſe of intereſt could their maſter move, 
And every care ſeem'd trifling now but love. 
A while in penfive ſilence he remain'd, 
But, though his voice was mute, his looks com- 
plain'd ; g 

At length the thoughts within his biſcin pent 
Forc'd his unwilling tongue to give them vent. 

« Ye nymphs,” he cried, ye Dryads, who ſo long 
Have favor'd Damon, and infpir'd his ſong ; 
* For whom, retir'd, I ſhun the gay reſorts 
Of ſportful eities, and of pompous courts; 
« In vain I bid the reſtleſs world adieu, 
To ſeek tranquillity and peace with you. 
* Thongh wild ambition and deſtructive rage, 
No factions here can form, no wars can wage: 
* Though envy frowns not on your humble ſhades, 
Nor calumny your innocence invades : 
* Yet cruel love, that troubler of the breaſt, 
Too often violates your boaſted reft ; 


With inbred ſtorms diſturbs your calm retreat, 
And taints with bitterneſs cach rural ſweet. 
« Ah luckleſs day! when firſt with ſond ſur- 
On Delia's face I fix'd my eager eyes! (priſe 
Then in wild tumults all my fonl was toſt, 
Then reaſon, liberty, at once were loft : [gone, 
And every wiſh, and thought, and 'care, was 
But what my heart employ'd on her alone. 
Then too ſhe ſmil'd : can ſmiles our peace de- 
« ſtroy, 
Theſe loveiy children of content and joy ! 
How can ſoft pleaſure and tormenting woe ' * 
From the ſame ſpring at the fame moment flow: 
Unhappy boy theſe vain inquiries ceaſe, 
Thought could not guard, nor will reſtore, thy 
cc peace: . 
Indulge the frenzy that thou muſt endure, KEE 
And ſooth the pain thou know'ſt' not how to 
„ 
Come, flattering memory! and tell my heart 
How kind ſhe was, and with what pleaſing art 
She ſtrove its fondeſt wiſhes to obtain; 
Confirm her power, and faſter bind my chain, 
If on the green we dane'd, a mirthfut band; 
To me alone ſhe gave her willing hand: 
Her partial taſte, if &er I touch'd the lyre, 
Still in my ſong found ſomething to admire. 


By none but her my crook with flowers was 


«© crown'd, 
By none but her my brows with ivy bound: 
The world that Damon, was her choice believ'd, 
The. world, alas! like Damon, was deceiv'd. 
When laſt I faw her, and declar'd my fire 
In words as ſoft as paſſion could inſpire, 
Coldly fhe heard, and full of ſcorn withdrey 
Without one pitying glance, one ſweet adien.” 


The frighted hind, who ſees his ripen'd corn | 


Up from the roots by ſudden tempeſts torn, 
Whoſe faireſt hopes deſtroy'd and blaſted lie, 
Feels not = Keen a pang of 8 as L 


250 
4 Ah, now have I deſerv'd, inhnman maid, 

. To have my faithful ſervice thus repaid 7 
„Where all the marks of kindneſs I receiv ' d, 

« But dreams of joy, that charm'd me and de- 


« ceivd? -. : manic 


y growing love, 2 


only nurſe ta 12 
LR your hatred 


« Or did 7 

« That with more Pin 
« prove? 

* Sure guilty treachery no place could, find | 

« In ſuch a gentle, ſuch a generous mind: 

* A maid brought up the woods and wilds among 

& Could ne'er ws learnt the art of Tourts, ſo 
* youn 

1 No; let me — — think her anger feign'd, 

« still let me hope my Delia may be gain'd; 

« Twas only modeſty that ſeem'd diſdain, 
„ And her heart ſuffer'd when ſhe gave me pain.“ 


Pleas'd with this flattering thought, the love- { 
Such as the muſe on lofty bards beſtows : 


ſick hoy 
Felt the faint dawning of a doubtful j joy: 
Back to his flock more cheerful he return'd, 
When now the ſetting ſun more fiercely bern d. 
Blue vapours roſe along the mazy rills, © 
uns r s laſt bluſhes ting'd the Jani hills 


HOPE. ECLOGUE og T's 
= ' TO MR. DBODDINGTON. 
[Afterwards Lord Melcombe Regis. ] 


Hran, Doddington, the notes that ſhepherds ſing, 
Like thoſe that warvling | hail the genial ſpring. 
Nor Pan, nor Phabus. tunes our artleſs reeds : 
From love alone their melody proceeds. 
From love, Theocritus, on Enna's plains, 
Learnt the wild ſweerneſs of his Doric ſtrains, 
Young Maro, touch'd by his inſpiring dart, 
Could charm-each ear, and ſoften every heart: 
Me too his power has reach'd, and bids with 

| thine 
My ruſtic pipe in pleafing concert join * 

Damon no longer ſought the ſilent ſhade; 
No More: in unfrequented paths he ſtray'd, 
But call'd the ſwains to hear his jocund ſong, 
And told his joy to all the rural throng. 

« Bleſt he the hour,” he ſaid, © that happy heur, 
% When firſt I own'd my Delia s gentle power; 
„Then gloomy diſcontent and pining care 
% Forſook my breaſt, and left ſoft wiſhes there; 
tc Soft wiſhes there they left, and gay deſires, 
« Delightful languors, and tranſporting fires. 
„ Where yonder limes combine to form a ſhade, 
« Theſe eyes firſt gaz d upon the charming maid; 
« There ſhe appear'd, on that auſpicious day, 
« When' ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus 
f « pay: {ſhe mov'd ! 
* She led the dance—heavens! with what grace 
„ Who could have feen her , and not have 

« lov'd ? 

« ſtrove not to reſiſt ſo ſweet a fame, 
« But gloried in a happy captive's name; 
« Nor would I now, could love permit, be free, 
& But leave to brutes their ſavage liberty. 


» 


- 
* 


* Mr. Dodlington had t rorilien ſome very pretty love 
vc ſes, in have newer been pulliſted. 
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« And art thou then, fond youth, ſecure of; joy? 
Can no reverſe thy flattering bliſs deſtroy ? 
Has treacherous love no torment yet in ſtore ? 
Or haſt thou never prov'd his fatal power? 


. N e tears that late bede we'd 
e why 155 1 heart'as it Arbrdte break ! 


10 Why were the deſert rocks invok'd to hear 


| © The Plaintive accent of thy fad i deſpair ? 2 


* From Delia's rigour all thoſe pains aroſe, 
% Delia, who now compaſſionates my woes, 


- ©, Who bids me bope; and in that charming word 


4 Has peace and tranſport to my ſoul reſtor'd. 
Begin my pipe, begin the gladſome lay; 

* A kiſs from Delia ſhall thy muſic pay; 

* A kiſs obrain'd ' twixt ſtruggling and conſent, 


ec Given. with forc'd anger, and diſguis'd content. 


No laureat wreaths I afk, to bind my brows, 
Let other ſwains to praiſe or fame aſpire; ; 
from her lips my recompence require. 

„ Why ſtays my Delia in her ſecret bower ? 


Eight gales have chas'd the late impending 


« ſhower; 
* Th'emerging ſon more bright his heams extends; 
* Oppos'd, its beauteous arch the rainbow bends! 
© Glad youths and * turn the new-made 
&© The birds renew Yer "Read on n cyary F pray 
« Come forth, my love, thy, ſhepherd' s joys to 
* crown 2 

« All nature ſmiles. — Will ls Delia frown ! 

wt Hark how the bees with murmurs fill the 

« plain, | 

„ While every flower of every ſweet they drain: 
«© See, how beneath yon hillock's ſhady ſteep, 
Ihe ſhelter'd herds on flowery couches ORE? 
© Nor bees, nor herds, are half ſo bleſt as I, 
« If with my fond defires my love comply; 
« From Delia's lips a ſweeter honey flows, 
And on her boſom dwells more ſoft repoſe. 
Ah how, my dear, ſhall I deſerve thy charms? 
«* What giſt can bribe thee to my longing arms? 
A bird for thee in ſilken bands I hold, 
«© Whoſe yellow plumage ſhines like poliſh* d gold; 
* From diſtant iſles the lovely ftranger came, 


} « And bears the fortunate Canaries name ; 


* Tn all our woods none boalts fo ſweet a note, 

Not ev'n the nightingale's melodious throat. 

«© Accept of this; and could I add befide 

«© What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide: 

&© Tf all the gems in eaſtern rocks were mine, 

*© On thee alone their glittering pride ſhould ſhine, 

« But, if thy mind no gifts have power to move, 

Fhæœbus himſelf ſhall leave th Aonian grove : 

« The tuneful nine, who never ſue in vain, 

„Shall come ſweet ſuppliants for their favourite 
« ſwain. 


For him cach blue-ey'd Naiad of the flood, 


| © For him each green-hair'd ſiſter of the wood, 
* Whom oft beneath fair Cynthia's gentle ray 


* His muſic calls to dance the night away. 

„And you, fair nymphs, companions of my love, 

© With whom ſhe joys the cowſlip meads to 
* rove, - 


1 „ as. 
I 4 Pa 


I beg you, recommend my ſaithſul flame, 
« And let her often, hear her fhepherd's name: 


« Shade all my faujts:from her inquiringslight,. + 


« And ſhow my merits in the faire tight; 

« My pipe yaur kind aſſiſtence ſhall, cepay, 

« And every friend. ſhall claim a- differert: lay. 
« But ſee in yonder glade the ee _ 

« Enjoys the, rape of the breezy ! air. 

« Ah, thitker let me fly with eager feet; 

Adieu, my pipe; 1, go my love'to meet et 

« O, may I ſind her as we parted laſt;-: +7 * 

« And may each future hour be like the paſt! 

« So ſhall the whiteſt lamb theſe paſtures: Loeed, 


& Propitious Venus. on thy ne n 


1 
1 21 
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To MR. EDWARD: wAlrote.” 
: 111 i510 


Tur gods, 0 Walpole, Ce ee dr 3 


Wealth is diſturb' d by care, and power by ſear; 
Of all the paſſions that employ the mind. 
In gentle love the ſweeteſt joys we find; 
Yet ev'n thoſe joys dire jealouſy moleſte, 
And blackens each fair image in our . 
O may the warmth of thy too tender heart 
Ne' er feel the ſharpneſs o of his venom'd wo ; 
For thy own quiet, t think thy miſtreſs juſt, 
And wiſely take thy happineſs on truſt. 

Begin, my muſe, and Damon's woes 48 1755 
In wildeſt numbers and diſorder d verſęe. 

On a romantic mountain's airy head 
(While browzing goats, at caſe around him fed) 
Anxious he lay. with jealous cares oppreſt ; 
Diſtruſt and anger labouring in his breaſt— 
The vale beneath a pleaſing proſpect yields 
Of verdant meadx and cultivated fields 
Through theſe a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorn'd with various tufts of rifing wood; 
Here half conceal'd in trees a cottage ſtands, 
A caſtle there the opening plain commands; 
Beyond, a town with glittering ſpires is crewn'd, . 
And diſtant hills the wide horizon bound: | 
So charming was the ſcene;a while the fmain ! my 
Beheld delighted, and forgot his pain: b 
But ſoon the ſtings inſix'd within his heart 
With cruel force renew'd their raging ſmart: 
His flowery wreath,' 1 long wh pride * 

worre, 
The gift ef Delia, from his hea hed torg;: 
Then cried, © May all thy ene ungrateful 
« maid, | 

“Like theſe neglected roſes, droop and fade 
* May angry heaven deform each guilty grace, 
© That triumphs now in that deluding face! 


* Thoſe alter'd looks may every ſhepherd fly, 


And ev'n thy Daphnis hate thee: worſe than I! 
gay, thou inconſtant, What has Damon done, 
To loſe the heart his tedious pains had won ? 
Tell me what charms you in my rival find, 
* Againſt whoſe power no ties have firength to 
« bind? 
Has he, like me, with long obedienas: ſtrove - 
* To conquer your diſdain, and merit loye ? 
Has he with tranſport every ſmile ador'd, 
And died with griefeat each ungentle word? 


— 
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„ ] ſaw-their ſriendly ockstogother feed,” 
l ſaw them hand in handf walk Ger the mesdl rt 
„Would my clos d eye had ſunk in endleſs ni 
Exe | was doom'd to bear that hateful ſight! 
© Where'er they paſs'd, he blaſted every flower, 
EN And hungry wolves theie: helpleſs flocks de- 


251 
1 4 the conqueſt 3 with eee, 


Hie pleas'd you, by not ſtudying to pleaſe: 


'« His careleis indolence your pride alarm'd; | 
And, hag he lov'd you mare, heleſs had charmed. 


O pain to think! another ſhall poſſes 


"x Thoſe balmy bps wluch I was wont to preſs 2 
« Another on her panting hreaſt ſhall lie, I 


| © And catch ſweet madneſs from her fwimming 4 


cc eye a 


x 
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Ah wretched ſwain 0 examples more N 
„Thy heeGleſs heart to ſhun the rage of love? 
Haſt thew not heard how poor * Kaenalea died 

A victim to Patthenia's fatal pride? 
- | © Dear was the youth to all the tuneful plan, 
Lov'd by the nymphe, by Phœbus lov'd in vain : 
Around his tomb their tears the muſes paid 
And all things 
„Would I could die like bini, and be at peace? 


mourn'd; but the relentleſs maid. 


Theſe torments in the quiet / grave would ceaſe; 


: Ahere my vex'd ee a argu ins ric won 


% find 
« And reſt; as if my Delia aint e were kind. 


No, let me live, her falſchond to opbraid's 2˙ 


Some god perhaps my juſt revenge will aid.— 


E Alas! what aid, fond ſwainz wouldſt thou re- 


„ ceive! 


„ Could thy heart 55 to fee'; its Delia bie? 
Protect her, heaven! and let her never know 


* The ſlighteſt part of hapleſs Damen's woe: 


' | © T aſk no vengeance from the powers above z Lo 
All U implore is never more to love. . 
Let me this fondneſs from my boſom tear, 
Let me forget that &er I thought her fair, 


« Come, cool indifference, and heal my breaſt, 


Wearied, at length, I ſeek thy downy reſt : 
Na turbulence of paſſion ſhall deſtroy 
My future caſe with flattering hopes of joy. 
© Hear mighty Pan, and, all ye ſylvans, hear 
What by your guardian: deities | ſwear ; ' 


No more my eyes ſhall view her fatal charms, 


No more 'i court the traitareſs to my arms; 


Not ail her arts my ſteady ſoul ſhall move, 


And ſhe ſhall find that reaſon conquers love 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when through the lawn be- 


10 
Alone he ſa the beauteous Delia go; 
At once tranſported, he forgot his vow, 
(Such perjuries the laughing gods allow !) - 


Don the ſteep hills with ardent haſt he Bowie * 


He found her kind, and ow beliey' a her true. 
POSSESSION. \ECLOGUE n A 


70 LORD COBMAM. 0 
| Conwancy to thee this rural lay 1 bring, 


| WES pang judgment gives me AG 0 fg | 


* Ser Mr. Gay's Dione.” 
6 
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Though far unequal to thoſe poliſh'd ſtrains,  - ' 
With which thy Congreve charm'd the ent 
ö plains: 
Yet. ſhall ; its muſic pleaſe thy partial ear, \ [dear; 
And ſooth thy breaſt with thoughts that once were 
' Recal thoſe years which time has thrown behind, 
When ſmiling love with honour ſhar'd thy mind : 
When all thy glorious days of proſperous fight 
Delighted leſs than one ſucceſsful night. 
The ſweet remembrance ſhall thy youth reſtore, 
Fancy again ſhall run paſt pleaſure's o'er; 
And, * in Rente s enchanting walks you 
ray, 
This theme may help to cheat the finer) s day. 
Beneath the covert of a myrtle wood, | 

| To Venus rais'd, a ruſtic altar ſtood. -- 

To Venus and to Hymen, there combin'd, - 
In friendly league to favour human-kind. 


With wanton Cupids, in that happy ſhade, 09 þ| 
1 Then may the gentle hand of welcome death, 


The gentle virtues and mild wiſdom play d. 

Nor there in ſprightly pleaſure's genial train, 

Lurk'd ſick diſguſt, or late-repenting pain, 

Nor force, nor. intereſt, join'd unwilling hands, 

But love conſenting: tied the bliſsful bands, 

Thither, with glad devotion, Damon came, 

To thapk the nn who bleſs d his faithful 
| flame: f 

Two milk- white doves he on their . laid, 

And thus to both his grateful homage paid: 


6 Hail, bounteous god ! before whole hallow 'd 


rine 

« My Delia vow'd-to be for ever mine, VE 
„While, glowing in her checks, with tender love, 
« Sweet virgin modeſty reluctant ſtrove ! 
« And hail to thee, fair queen of young deſires! - | 
Long ſhall my heart preſerve thy plcaſing fires, 
« Since Delia now can all its warmth return, 
« As fondly languiſh, and as fiercely burn. 

© O the dear bloom of laſt propitious night! 
% O ſhade more charming than the faireſt light 
Then in my arms | claſp'd the melting maid, 
Then all my pains one moment overpaid : 
«© Then firſt the ſweet exceſs of bliſs I prov'd, 
« Which none can taſte but who like me have 

% lov'd. - 
e Thou too; bright goddeſs, once, in Ida's grove, 
« Didſt not diſdain to meet a ſhepherd's love; 
> With him, while friſking lambs, around you 
lay'd, 

4 Conceal you ſported in the ſeeret ſhade : 
© Scarce could Anchiſes' raptures equal mine, 
« And Delia's beauties only yield t- thine 

« What are ye now, my once moſt valued joys? 
t Inſipid trifles all, and childiſh toys 
* Friendſhip itſelf ne'er knew a charm like this, 

« Nor Colin's talk could pleaſe like Delia's kiſs, 

« Ye muſes, ſkilld in every winning art, 
« Teach me more deeply to engage her heart; 
« Ye nymphs, to her your freſheſt roſes bring, 


« And crown ber with the pride of all the 


« ſprin 
% On all her days let health and peace attend; 
&« May ſhe ne er want, nor ever loſe, friend ! T 
« May ſome new pleaſure every hour employ: 


But let her Damon be her bigheſt joy! 
: | 


LYTTLETON. 
With thee, my love, for ever vil I ſtay, 


All night careſs thee, and admire all day; 


In the ſame field our ned flocks we'll 
„ feed, 


« To the ſume ſpring our thirſty heifers lead, 


* Together will we ſhare the harveſt toils, 


Together preſs the vine's autumnal ſpoils. 


1 2 3 where i pong and love com- 
cc n 


To bid our tranquil ove unclowded ſhine! 


* Here limpid fountains roll 2On0gA flowery 
e meads; 


* Here riſing foreſts lift their dent heads: 


Here let me wear my careleſs life away, 


And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 


+ When late old age our heads ſhall ſilver o'er; 


And our flow. pulles dance with; joy no more; 
| © When time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, 


And only Damon's eye ſhall think thee fair; 


At one ſoft ſtroke, deprive us both of breath! 
„May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 


« And the ſame cypreſs both our aſhes ſhade ! 


« Perhaps ſome friendly muſe, in tender verſe, 
* Shall deign our faithful paſſion to rehearſe 


And future ages, with juſt envy mov'd, 


« Be told how Damon and * n lov? * 


SOLILOQUY OF A BEAUTY IN THE 
\ COUN TR. "ERR 


g 5 Written at Eaton School. 


was night; and Flavia, to her room retir'd, 


With evening chat and ſober reading tir d; 


1 here, melancholy, penſive, and alone, 
She meditates on the forſaken town 


On her rais'd arm reclin'd her drooping head, 


She figh'd and thus in plaintive accents faid : 
Ah, what avails it to be young and fair; 


To move with negligence, to dreſs with care? 


« What worth have all the charms our * can 
“ boaſt, 

& If all in envious folitude are loſt ? 

Where none admire, tis uſeleſs to excel; 


Where none are beaux, tis vain to be a belle; 


« Beauty, like wit, to judges ſhould be ſhown; 


Both moſt are valued, where PF beſt are 


© kncwn. 
« With every grace of nature or of art, 


„We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart: 


The brutes, inſenſible, our power defy : 
To love exceeds a ſquire' s capacity. 
„ The town, the court, is beauty's proper ſphere; - 


| © That is our heaven, and we are augels there: 


In that gay circle thouſand Cupids rove, 


l bhe court of Britain is the court of love. 


« tow has my conſcious heart with criumph 

„ glow'd, 

„ How have my ſparkling eyes their tranſport 
* ſhow'd 

« At each; aitinguiſh* d birth- night ball, to ſee 

The homage, due to empire, paid to me : 


* 


IE 
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« When every eye was fx'd on me * . 

« And e mine more than the Kas, 
« frown; . | 

« When rival ſtateſmen for my favour, ſtrove, 

« Leſs jealous, in their power than in their love. 

« Ch d is the ſcene; and zl my glories die, 

« Like flowers tranſplanted to a colder ſæy: 

« Loft is the dear delight of giving pain, 

« The tyrant. joy of hearing flaves complain. 

In ſtupid indolence my life is ſpent, 

« Supinely calm, and dully innocent: 

« Unbleſt I wear my uſeleſs time away; | 

« Sleep (wretched maid!) all night, od. dream 
« all day; 

« Go at ſet hours to dinner and to prayer _ 

(For dullneſs ever muſt be regular.) : 

« Now with mamma at tedious whiſt I play; 

„Now without ſcandal drink inſipid tea; ; 


Or in the garden breathe the country air, 


« Secure ſrom meeting any tempter tbere; 

« From books to work, from work to books, 1 
“ rove, 

« And am (alas !) at leifare- to improve 

« js this the life a beauty ought to lead ? 

« Were eyes ſo radiant.only made to read ? 

« Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch ev'n age would 
« glow, 

« Are theſe of uſe for nothing but to ſew ? 

« Sure erring nature never could deſign 

« To form a houſewife in a mould like mine 

« Venus, queen and guardian of the fair, 

« Attend propitious to thy votary's prayer : 

« Let me reviſit the dear town again : 

«Let me be ſecn I- could I that wiſh obtain, 5 

« All other wines my own power would gain.“ 


Mines  BLENHEIM. 
Written at the Univer ity of Oxford, in the Year 1725. 


PakxkxNx of arts, whoſe ſkilful hand firſt taught 
The towering pile to riſe, and form'd the plan 
With fair proportion; architect divine. 
Minerva; chee to my adventurous lyre 
Aſſiſtant 1 invoke, that means to ſing | 
Blenheim, proud monument of Britiſh fame, 
Thy glorious work | for thou the lofty towers 
Didſt to his virtue raiſe, whom oft thy ſhield 
In peril guarded, and thy wiſdom ſteer'd 
Through all the ſtorms of war.—Thee coo I call, 
Thalia, ſylvan muſe, who lov'ſt to rove 
Along the ſhady paths and verdant bowers 
Of Woodſtock's happy grove : there tuning ſweet 
Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train 
Attenti ve liſten; let thy warbling ſong _ 
Paint with melodious praife the pleaſing ſcene, 
And equal theſe to Pindus' honour'd ſhades. 

When Europe freed, confels'd the ſaving power 
Of Marlborough's hand ; Britain, who ſent him 

forth 

Chief of conſederate hoſts, to fight the cauſe 
Of liberty and juſtice, grateful rais'd 
This palace, ſacred to her leader's fame : 
A trophy of ſucceſs; with ſpoils adorn'd 
Of conquer d towns and glorying in the name 


4 


— 


Of Churchill, from the toils of war and ſtate, 


WW. 


Of that auſpicious field, where Churchill's ſ 

Vanquiſh'd the might of Gallia, and halts 

Rebel Bavar,—Majeſtic in its ſtrength, | 

Stands the proud dome, and ſpeaks its great deſign. 5 — 

Hail, happy chief, whoſe valour could deſerve. 1 
Re ward ſo glorious! grateſul nation, hail, = 
Who paid'ſt his ſervice with ſo rich a meed! bs 
Which moſt ſhall I admjge, which worthieſt praiſe, 
The hero or the people? honour doubts, - 1 
And weighs their virtues in an equal ſcale. 

Not thus Germania pays th' uncancell'd debt 
Of gratitude to us—Bluſh, Cæſar, bluſh, 


- : 4 


When thou behold'ſt theſe towers; ingrate, to thee 


A monument of ſhame ! can'ſt * for 


Whence 57 are nam'd, and what an Engliſh 


Did 1 thy throne that day? but we diſdain ; 
Or to upbraid or imitate thy guilt. 41 —— 
Still thy obdurate heart againſt the ſenſe 72 
Of obligation infinite; and know, N 
Britain, like heaven, protects a thankleſs world 
For her own glory, nor expects reward. 

Pleas'd with the noble theme, her taſk the 

muſe | 

Purſues untir'd, and through the palace roves 
With ever-new delight. The tapeſtry rich 
With gold, and gay with all the beauteous xd 
Of various-colour'd ſilks, diſpos'd with ſkill, 
Attracts her curious eye. Here Iſter rolls 
His purple wave; and there the Granic flood 
With paſling ſquadrons foams : here hardy Gaul 
Flies from the ſword of Britain; there to Greece | A 
Effeminate Perſia yields. In arms oppos'd, wo 
Marlborough and Alexander vie for fame 4 
With glorious competition; equal both _ 
In valour and in fortune: but their praiſe . 
Be different, for with different views they fought; 
This to fiber: and that to free mankind. 

Now, through the ſtately portals iſſuing forth, 
The muſe to ſoftet glories turns, and ſeeks 


The woodland ſhade, delighted. Not the vale 


Of Tempe fam'd in ſong, or. Ida's grove, 
Such. beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 
Of this romantic wilderneſs once ſtood 
The bower of Roſtmonda, hapleſs fair, 
Sacred to grief and love; the cryſtal fount 
In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beauteous limbs 
Still warbling flows, pleas'd to reflect the face 
Of Spencer, lovely maid, when tir'd ſhe fits 
Beſide its flowery brink, and views thoſe charms 
Which only Roſamond could once excel. 
But ſee where, flowing with a nobler ſtream, 
A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls 
Beneath the wide-ſtretch'd arch, ſtupendous work, 
Through which the Danube might collected pour 
His ſpacious urn! Silent a while and ſmooth 
The current glides, till with an headlong force 
Broke and diforder'd, down the ſteep it falls 
In loud caſcades; the ſilver- ſparkling foam 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 

in theſe retreats repos d the mighty ſoul 


Splendidly private, and the tranquil joy 
Of contemplation felt, while Blenheim's dome 
T ere ever in his mind revew's 


* 
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The meme of bis kame and footh d his thoughts 


With pleafing record of bis glorious deeds. 
So, by the rage of faction home recalb'd, 
Lucullus, while he wag' d ſucceſsful war 
Againſt the pride of Afia, and the power 

Of Mithridates, whofe aſpiring mind 5 
No lofles could ſubdue, enrich'd with ſpoils 
Of conquer'd nations, bacWreturn'd to Rome, 


. And in magnificent retirement paſt ' 


The evening of his life.—But not alone, 
In the calm ſhades of honourable eafe, 
Great Marlborough peaceſul awelt: 4 indulgent 
heaven 
Gare a companion to his ſofter hours, 
th whom converſing, he forgot all change 
Of fortune, or of ſtate, and in her mind 
Found greatneſs equal to his own, and lov'd 
Himſelf in her — Thus each by each admir'd 
In mutual honour, mutual fondneſs join'd: 
Like two fair ſtars, with intermingled light, 
In friendly union they together ſhone, 
Aiding each other's brightneſs, till the cloud 
Of night eternal quench'd the beams of one. 
Thee, Churchill, firſt the ruthleſs hand of death 
Tore from thy conſort' $ ſide, and call d thee 
hence 
To the ſublimer ſeats of j joy and love ; 
Where fate again ſhall join her foul to thine, 
Who now, regardful of thy fame, eres 
The column to thy praiſe, and ſoothes her woe 
With pious honours to thy facred name 
Immortal. Lo! where, towering in the height | 
Of yon aerial pillar, proudly ſtands 25 
Thy image, like a guardian god, fublime, : 
And awes the ſubje& plain: "beneath his feet, 
The German eagles ſpread their wings ; his hand 
Graſps victory, its ſlave. Such was thy brow 
Majeſtic, ſuch thy martial port, when Gaul 
Fled from thy frown, and in the Danube ſought 
A reſuge from thy ſword. — There, u here the field 
Was deepeſt ſtain d with gore, on Hochſtet's plain, 
The theatre «f thy glory, once was rais'd 
A meaner trophy, by the imperial hand; 
Extorted gratitude! which ngw the rage 
Of malice impotent, beſcen, ing ill 
A regal breaſt, has level'd to the round; E 
Mean inſult : this, with better auſpices, 
Shall ſtand on Britiſh earth to tel! che world 
How Marlborough fought, for whom, and how 
repaid ” 
His ſervices. Nor ſhall the eotiftane love 
Of her who rais'd this monument be loſt 
In dark oblivion : that ſhall be the theme 
Of future bards in ages yet unborn, 
Inſpir'd with Chaucer's fire, who in theſe groves 
Firſt tun'd the Britiſh harp, and little deem'd 
His humble dwelling ſhould the neighbour be | 
Of Blenheim, houſe ſuperb ; to which the throng 
Of travellers approaching thall not paſs 
His roof unnoted, but reſpectful hail = 
With reverence due. Such honour does the muſe 
Obtain her favonri- es. — But the noble pile 
(My theme) demands my vd ice.—0 ſhade ador'd, 
Marlborough! who now above the ſtarry ſphere 
Dwell ' in the palaces of heaven, enthron'd 


among: the demigods, deign to defend 

This thy abode, while preſent here below, 
And ſacred ſtill to thy immortal fame, 
With rytzlaty care, Preſerve it fafe 


Of factious envy's more elenrleſs rage. 


el | Here may, long ages hence, the Britiſh youth, 


When honour ns them to the field of war, 

| Behold the op hies which thy valour rais d; 
The proud re Ward of thy ſuccefsful toils 
For Europe's freedom, and Britannia's fame ; 
| That fir'd with generous envy, they may dare 
To emutate thy-deeds.—$0 ſhall thy name, 

| Dear to thy Country, ſtill inſpire her ſons 
With martial virtue; and to high attempts 
Excite their arms, till other battles won, 

And nations ſav'd new monuments require, 
And other Blenheims mall adorn the land. 


To 'T HE REVEREND DR. AYSCOUGH, 
; AT OXFORD. © 


W. ritten from Paris in the Year 1 728. 


Sar, deareſt friend, how roll thy hours away ? 

What pleaſing ſtudy cheats the tedious day ? 

Doſt thou the ſacred volumes oft explore 

Of wife antiquity's immortal lore, 

Where virtue, by the charms of wit refin'd, 

At once exalts and poliſhes the mind ? 

| How different from our modern guilty art, 

Which pleaſes only to corrupt the heart; 

Whoſe curs'd refinements odious vice adorn, 

And teach to honour what we ought to ſcorn ! 

| Doft thou in ſage hiſtorians joy to fee 

How Roman greatneſs roſe with liberty : 

How tne {ame hands that tyrants durſt control 

Their empire ſtretch'd from Atlas to the pole; 
Vill wealth and conqueſt into ſlaves fefin'd 

The proud luxurious maſters of mankind ? 

Doſt thou in letter'd Greece each charm admire, 


| Each grace, exch virtue, freedom c6uld infpire; 


Yet in her troubled ſtate ſee all the woes, | 

And all the crimes, that giddy faction knows * 

Till, reut by parties, by corruption ſold, 

Or weakly careleſs, or too raſſily bold, 

She ſunk beneath a mitigated doom, 

The ſlave and tutoreſs of protecting Rome ? 

Does calm philoſophy her aid impart, 

To guide the paſſions; and to mend the heart ? 

Taught by her precepts, haſt thou learnt the 
end 


To which alone the wiſe their ſtudies bend; 
For which alone by nature were deſign'd 
The powers of thought—to benefit mankind ? 
Not, like a cloyſter'd drone, to read and doſe, 
In undeſcrving; undeſerv'd, repoſe ; 

But reaſon's influence to diffuſe; to clear 

Th' enlighten'd world of every gloomy fear; 
Diſpel the miſts of error, and unbind 

Thoſe pedant chains that clog the freeborn mind. 
Happy who thus his leiſure can employ ! ! 

He knows the pureft hours of tranquil joy; 


|| Ner vext with pangs that buſier boſoms tear, 


Nor loſt to ſocial virtue's pleaſing care; 


From time's deftroying hand, and cruel ſtroke 
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Safs in the port, yet labouring to fuſtain 

Thoſe who ſill float on the tempeſtuous main. 
So Locke the days of ſtudious quiet ſpent; 

80 Boyle in Wiſdot fount divine chntent; 

So Cambray, worthy of z happier: doom, 

The virtuous flave of Louis and of Rome. 
Good * Wor'ſter thus fupports his drooping age, 

Far from court flattery, far from party- rage; 

He, who in youth a tyrant's frown defy” d, 

Firm and intrepid on his country's ſide, - - 

Her boldeſt champion then, and N her 

mildeſt guide! 

o generous warmth ! O ſanctity ie Bs 

To emulate his worth, my friend, be thine : 

Learn from his life the duties of the gown; 

Learn, not fo flatter, nor inſult the crown; 

Nor, baſely ſervile, court the guilty great, 

Nor raife the church a rival to the ſtate; . 

To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, 72 

Seek not to ſpread the law of love by fear. . , 

The prieſt who plagues the world can never mend: 

No foe to man was e'cr to God a friend. 

Let reaſon and let virtue faith maintain; | 

All force but theirs is impious, weak, and vain. 
Me other cares in other climes engage, 5 

Cares that become my birth, and ſuit my age; 

ln various knowledge to improve my youth, 

And conquer prejudice, worſt foe to truth; 

By foreign arts domeſtic faults to mend, 

Enlarge my notions, and my views extend; ; 

The uſeful ſcience of the world to know, 

Which books can never teach, or pedants ſhow. 
A nation here I pity and admire, 

Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory ſire, 

Yet taught, by cuſtom's force and bigot fear, 

To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear : 

Whoſe nobles, born to cringe and to command, 

In courts a mean, in camps a generous band), 

From each low tool of power, content receive 

Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give. 

Woſe people (vain in want, in bondage bleft ; 

Though plunder'd, gay; induſtrious, though op- 

a) 


pre 

With happy ſollies riſe above their fate, 
The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 

Yet here the muſes deign'd a while to ſport 
In the ſhort ſun-ſhine of a favouring court : 
Hcre Boileau, ſtrong in ſenſe and ſharp in wit, 
Who, ſrom the ancients, like the ancients writ, 
Permiſhon gain'd inferior vice to blame, 
By flattering incenſe to his maſter's fame. 
Here Moliere, firſt of comic wits, excell'd 
Whate'er Athenian theatres beheld ; 3 
By keen, yet decent, ſatire ſxill'd to pleaſe, 
With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe. 
Now, charm'd, I hear the bold Corneille inſpire 
Heroic thoughts, with Shakſpeare's force and fire ! 
Now ſweet Racine, with milder influence, move 
The ſoften d heart to pity and to love. 

With mingled pain and pleaſure, I ſurvey 
The pompous works of arbitrary ſway ; 
Proud palaces, that drain'd the ſubjes' ſtore, 
Rais'd on the ruins of th' oppreſt and poor; 
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And painted triumphs ſtyle am * GREAT *: 

With more delight thofe pleafing ſhades' view, of 
Where Conde from an envious court withdrew + '- 
Where, ſick of glory, faction, pow 
(sure judge How empty all. 
Beneath his palms the weary chief repos' d, 

And life's great ſcene in quiet virtue clos 1 * 0 


That gave a Burleigh or a Ruſſel birth? 


| Of fearleſs independence wiſely vain, 


From ſultry Spain to Norway's 
' Bids their loſt rights, their ruin'd glories ſee; 


0, 
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t to latter Nate, 


Where ev'n mute walls are tau 


and pride, 
o all Had wed 7 


With ſhame that other fam'd retreat l fee, ” 4 


Where Or cans waſted every v. 


FEE ͤ ˙ AA 
In the wild riot of unbounded Dower; * 0 30.2 
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Stain'd the mad table ard the'grilty grove. 
With theſe amuſements is th Fiend 2 

Pleas'd and inſtructed in a foreign land; 

Vet oft a tender with recals my mind 

From prefent j Joys to dearer lf belling? 

O native iſle, fair freedom's happieſt ſeat!” 


Where feyeriſh debauch and 5 love | 


At thought of thee, my bounding pulſes bent; 1 


At thought of thee, my heart impatient burns, 
And all my country on my foul returns. 
When ſhall I ſee thy fields, whoſe plenteous "TAY 
No power can raviſn from th' induftrious fwain? 
When kiſs, with vious love, the ſacred earth ; 
When, in the ſhade of laws, that long have ſt 
Propt by their care, or e by th 
blood, , 
The proudeſt ſla ve of Bourbon's race diſdain? * 
Yet, oh! what doubt, what ſad preſaging voice, 
Whiſpers within, and bids me not rejoice z 
Bids me contemplate every ſlate around, . 5 
icy bound; 


And tells me, Theſe, like 1 g ogce were free! 


TO MR. POYNTZ, _ 


AMBASSADIR AT THE CONGRESS OF S@ISSONS, - 
IN 1728. 


Written at Paris. 5 


O THov, whoſe friendſhip is my joy and pride, 
Whoſe virtues warm me, and whoſe precept 
| guide; 4 

Thou to whom greatneſs, rightly underſtood, 
Is but a larger power of being good; 
Say, Poyntz, amidſt the toil of anxious ſtate, 
Does nor thy ſecret ſoul defire retreat? 
Doſt thou not wiſh (the taſk of glory done) 
Thy buſy life at length might be thy own; 
That, to thy lov'd philoſophy reſign'd, 
No care might ruffle thy unbended mind ? 
Juſt is the wiſh. For ſure the happieſt meed, 
To favour'd man by ſmiling heaven decreed, 
Is, to reflect at eaſe on glorious pains, 
And calmly to enjoy what virtue gains. 

Not him I praiſe, who, from the world retir'd, 
By no enlivening generous paſſion fir d, 


* The vicberier of Louis the Fourtecat | painted i in 
the galleries of Verſailles. 

+ Chantilly. 

St. Cloud. 
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On flowery couches ſlumbers life away, 

And gently bids his active powers decay; 
Who fears bright glory's awful face to ſee, 
And ſhuns renown as much as infamy. 

But bleſt is hu, who, exercis'd in cares, 

To private leiſure public virtue bears; 

Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repoſe with trophies labour won. 
Him honour follows to the ſecret ſhade, 
And crowns propitious his declining head; 
In his retreats their harps the muſes ſtring, 

For him in lays unbought ſpontaneous ſing ; 
Friendſhip and truth on all his moments wait. 
Pleas'd with retirement better than with ftate; 
And round the. bewer, where humbly great he 
Fair olives bloom, or verdant laurels riſe. 

So when thy country ſhall no more demand 
The needful aid of thy ſuſtaining hand; | 
When peace reſtor'd ſhall, on her downy wing, 
Secure repoſe and careleſs leifure bring; 

Then, to the ſhades of learned eaſe retir'd, 

'The world forgetting, by the world admir'd, 
Among thy books and friends, thou ſhalt poſſeſs 
Contemplative and quiet happineſs : 

Pleas'd to review a life in honour ſpent, 

And painful merit paid with ſweet content. 

Yet, though thy hours unclogg'd with ſorrow roll, 
Though wiſdom calm, and ſcience feed thy ſoul, 
One dearer bliſs remains to be poſleſt, 

That only can improve and crown the reſt. — 
Permit thy friend this ſecret to reveal, 

Which thy own heart perhaps would better tell; 

The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions move 
Is, to be truly lov'd, and fondly love. 

This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaſt, 
Friend of our health, and author of our reſt : 
Bids every gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 

And tunes each jarring ftring to harmony. 

Ev'n while | writc, the name of love inſpires 

More pleaſing thoughts, and more enlivening fires; 
Beneath his power my raptur'd fancy glows, 
And every tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 
Dull is the privilege of living free; 

Our kearts were never form'd for liberty : 

. Some beauteous image, well imprinted there, 
Can beſt defend them from conſuming care. 

In vain to groves and gardens we retire, 

And nature in her rural works admire; 


Though grateful theſe, yet theſe but faintly charni; 


They may delight us, but can never warm. 
May ſome fair eyes, my friend, thy boſom fire 
With pleafing pangs of ever-gay deſire ; 
And teach thee that ſoft ſcience, which alone 
still to thy ſearching mind reſts lightly known! 
Thy ſoul, though great, is tender and refin'd, 
To friendſhip ſenſible, to love inclin'd, 
And therefore long thou canſt not arm thy breaſt 
Againſt the entrance of ſo fweet a gueſt. 
Hear what th' inſpiring muſes bid me tell, 
For heaven ſhall ratiſy what they reveal : 

« A choſen hride ſhall in thy arms be plac'd, 


& With all th' attractive charms of beauty grac'd, 


& Whoſe wit and virtue ſhall thy own expreſs, 
< Diſtioguiſh'd only by their loftg dreſs ; 
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Thuy greatneſs ſhe, or thy retreat, ſhall ſhare ; 

* Sweeten tranquillity, or ſoften care: 

« Her ſmiles the taſte of every, joy ſhall raiſe, 
And add new pleaſure to renown, and praiſe; 
Till charm'd: you own the truth my verſe would 


ce 


"MPT. bug log en now; 
« That happineſs is nezr allied to love,” 
r nme.v 
To be wwritten under a Picture of Mr. Pogntz. 


sven is thy form, O Poyntz, but who ſhall find 


A hand, or colours, to expreſs thy mind? 

A mind unmov'd by every vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere; 

Wiſe without art; without ambition great; 
Though firm, yet pliant ; active, though ſedate 
With all the richeſt ſtores of learning fraught, 
Yet better ſtill by native prudence taught; 
That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſt to heal, 
Can pity frailties it could never feel; 

That, when misfortune ſued, ne' er ſought to know 
What ſe, what party, whether friend or foe; 
That, fix'd on equal virtue's temperate laws, 
Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe ; 

Thar, to its own perfections ſingly blind, 
Would for another think this praiſe deſign'd. 


AN EPISTLE TO MR. POPE. 
FROM ROME, 1730. 


IMMORTAL bard! for whom each muſe has wove 
The faireſt garlands of th' Aonian grove; 
Preſerv'd our drooping genius to reſtore, 

When Addiſon and Congreve are no more; 
After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 
The darken'd age's laſt remaining light! 

To thee from Latian realms this Verl is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancient wit; [ boaſt, 
For now no more theſe climes their influence 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt ; 

From tyrants, and from prieſts, the muſes fly, 
Daughters of reaſon and of liberty 

Nor Baiz now nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar or Mincio rove; 

To Thames's flowery borders they retire, 

And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. 

So in the ſhades, where, cheer'd with ſummer rays, 
Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 

Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain 

Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, 

No tuneſul voice is heard of joy or love, 

But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove. 

Unhappy Italy! whoſe alter'd ſtate 

Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate: 

Nor that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 

And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke; 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 

Her cities deſart, and her fields unſown ; 

But that her ancieut ſpirit is decay'd, 

That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled ; 
That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupplied the world before, 

Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 

Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind ; 
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'Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore; . 


Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, | 
And poets, who thoſe chiefs ſublimely prais'd ; 11 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 


Oft kiſs, with lips deyour, ſome mouldering none, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o'ergrown;; - 

Thoſe horrid ruins better pleas'd to ſee. 

Than all the pomp of modern luxury, 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flowers I e 
While with th' inſpiring muſe my boſom glowꝰ 4, 
Crown'd with eternal bays, my raviſh'd eyes 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe: 

Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has . : 
« Theſe grateful rites to my attentive-ſhade, _ 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
« To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear : 

« Great. bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
© To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
« If, high exalted on the throne of wit, 

« Near me and Homer thou aſpire to ſit, 

No more let meaner ſatire dim the rays 

That flow majeſtic from thy nobler bays; 

In all the flowery paths of Pindus ſtray, 

« But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 
« Nor, when each ſoft engaging muſe is thine, + 
« Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the nine. 

« Of thee more worthy were thy taſk, to raiſe 

A laſting column to thy country's praiſe ; 
« To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
© That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt ; 
« Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 
« And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade. 
„ Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
„Such was the people whoſe exploits I ſung ; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, | 
« With different bays by Mars and FPhœbus 
crown'd; 
Pauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 
But pleas'd a mild Auguſtus to obey. 
If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
* Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live, 
« Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire; 
And howl with furies in tormenting fire; 
* Approving time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the poet's praile.” 


TO LORD HERVEY. 
IN THE YEAR I730. FROM WORCESTERSHIRE, 


© Strenua nos exercet inertia : navibus atque [eſt; 
© Quadrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petis, hic 
* Eit ulubris, animus fi te non deficit æquus.“ 
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hrs of Venus and the tuneful nine, 

Pollio, by Nature ſorm'd in courts to ſhine, 

Wilt thou once more a kind attention lend, 

To thy long abſent and forgotten friend ; 

Who, after ſeas and mountains wander” d o'er, 

Return” d at length to his own native ſhore, 

From all that's gay retir'd, and all that's great, 

Beneath the ſhades of his paternal ſeat. 

Has found that happineſs he ſought in vain 

On the fam'd banks of Tiber and of Seine? 
Tis not to view the well-proportion'd pile, 

x" W of Titian's and of Raphael's ſtyle; 
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Nor reliſh happineſs unbought by pain *4 


Can from the heart a ſettled grief . 
Nor can the purer balm of foreign ait 
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At ſoft Italian dende to melt a a 
Or in the fragrant groves of myrtle ray;  ; +7; 
That lulls the turnults of the ſaul to reſ t, 

= fond poſſeſſor truly bleſt. N 
In our own; breaſts the ſource: of pleaſure lies 
Still open, and ſtill flowing to the wiſe; 2 zus 
Not forc'd by toilſome art and wild deſire + 


Beyond the bounds of nature to aſpire/, _— 
But, in its proper channels gliding fair: 


A common benefit, which all may ſnare. 
Vet half mankind this eaſy good diſdain, . 


Falſe is their taſte of bliſs, ee n - 
ſearch is vain on 5.5 


: So idle, yet ſo reſtleſs, are our minds, 


We climb the Alps, and brave the raging herb v4 
Through various toils to ſeek content we rom, 
Which with but binking rigbt were ours at og: H 
For not the eeaſeleſs change of ſhifted place 
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Heal the diſtemper'd mind of aking care. 


The wretch, by wild impatience driven to n 70 U 


Vext with the pangs of ill equited love, 


From pole to pole the fatal artow bears - 
| | Whoſe rooted point his bleeding boſom tears; 5 


With equal pain each different clime he tries, 


And is himſelſ that torment; which he flies. 


For how ſhould. Vos which. Tos: our pans 


flow 
Be chang'd by Afric's beste or Ruſſa' s ſnow 
Or how can aught but powerful reaſon cure | 
What front unthinking folly, we endure? 
Happy is he, and he alone, who knows + |; 
His heart's uneaſy diſcord to compoſe; BR 
In generous love of others good, to find 
The ſweeteſt pleaſures of the ſocial mind; 


Jo bound his wiſhes in their proper . $ 


To nouriſh pleaſing hopes: and conquer anxious 

fear ; Je 
This was the wiſdom ancient fages. taught, 4 116) 
This was the ſovereign good they juſtly "es: 
This to no place or climate is confin'd, | 


| But the free native produce of the mind. 


Nor think, my lord, that courts to you deny 


The uſeful practice of philoſophy: 
{ Horace, the wiſeſt of the tuneſul choir, 


Not always choſe from greatneſs to retire; - 
But, in the palace of Auguſtus, knew 
The ſame unerring maxims to purſue, 

Which, in the Sabine or the Velian ſhade, . 


His ſtudy and his happineſs he made. 


May you, my friend, by his example taught, 
View all the giddy ſcene with ſober thought; 
Undazzled every glittering folly ſee, 

And in the midſt of {laviſh forms be free; 

In its own centre keep your ſteady mind, | 
Let prudence guide you, but let honour bind, | 
In ſhow, in manners, act the courtier's part, 

But be a country gentleman at heart. 


ADVICE TO A LADY. 
| M.DCC.XXXxI, 
Tur counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 


| Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's ear, 4 
R 
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Unlike the flatteries of a lover's pen, 

Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men, 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus l ſhow 
What female vanity might fear to know. 
Some raerit's mine, to dare to be ſincere ; 

| But greater yours, ſincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends; 
Women, like princes, find few real friends: 

All who approach them their own ends mt 6 
Lovers and miniſters are ſeldom true. = 
Hence oft from reaſon heedleſs beauty ftrays, bit. 
And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrays! - 
Hence, by fond dreams of fancied power amus' d, 
When moſt ye tyrannize, you're moſt abus'd. 

What is your ſex's earlieſt, lateſt care, 
Your heart's ſupreme ambition ?—To be fair. 
For this, the toilet every thought employs, | 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys: 
For this, hands, lips, and eyes, are put to ſchool, 
And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 
And yet how few haue "learnt, when this is 

given. is 10 Fim! 

Not to diſgrace the partial dad of heaven ! 
How few with all their pride of form can move 
How few are lovely; that are made for; love! 
Do you; my fair, endeavour to poſſeſs l 
An elegance of mind as well as dreſs; > 35 
Be that your ornament; and know to pleaſe  - | 
By graceful nature's unaffeRed eaſe. 0! 

Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 

But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe; 
For wit, like wine, intbxieates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for ſeeble woman to ſuſtain : f 
Of thoſe who claim it more than half have none; ;þ 
And half of thoſe who have it are undone. ' 
Be fti]] ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 
Nor think: diſhoneſty a proof of parts: 
For you: the plaineſt is the wiſeſt rule: 
A cannitis woman is I Inaviſt fool: 

Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ; ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame. 
Prudes rail at whores, as ſtateſmen in diſgrace 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their ire. | 
Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene; 
Withaur, all beauty; and all peace within: 
The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm, 
Tis uglineſs in its moſt frightful form. 
Fiercely it ſtands, defying gods and men, 
As fiery monſters guard a giant's den. 

Seek to be good, but aim not be great: 
A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat: 
Her faireſt virtues fly from public ſight, 
Domeſtic worth, that ſhuns too ſtrong a light. 

To rougher man ambition's taſk reſign ; 

*Tis ours in ſenates or in covrts to ſhine ; 

To labour for a funk corrupted ſtate, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 

One only care your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love: 
To this great point direct your conſtant aim, 
This makes your happineſs, and this your fame. 

Be never cool reſerve wich paſſion join'd; 
With cauti-n chooſe ; but then be fondly kind. 
The ſeifiſh heart, that but by halves is given, 


Here ſweet extremes alone can truly bleſs : A: 
The virtue of a lover is exceſs. 
A maid unaſk'd may own a welieplac'd lame; 
Not loving fir if but loving wrong. is ſhame. . 
Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 


Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain. 


Short is the period of inſulting power: 
Offended Cupid finds his vengeful hour; 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 
And ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the flave.. 
hleſt is the maid; and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whoſe ſoul, entire by him ſhe loves 3 
Feels every vapity in fondneſs loſt, 14821 
And aſks no power but that of pleaſing moſt: : 


| | Here is the bliſs, in juſt return, to prove 

The honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love; 

I ö For her, inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid deſire to change. 


But, leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly blighe the tender buds bf jay, 

Let reaſon teach what paſſion fain wouid hide, 
That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhould be tied, 
Venus in vain the wedded pair wouũd crown, 

If angry fortune on their union fromm: 


| Soon will the flattering dream of bli-be-o'er, ny 


And cloy'd imagination cheat no more. 

Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain; 
And that fond love, which ſhould afford relic, 
Does but increaſe the anguiſh of their grief: 


While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 
© | Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care. 


Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
Than fell your violated charms for gain 
Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe or hate, 


For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate. 


The moſt abandon'd proſti:utes are they, 
Who not to love, but avarice, fall a prey: 
Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of wife ; 
A maid ſo wedded is à whore for life. 
Ev'n in the happieſt choice, where favouring 
heaven 
Has equal love and eaſy fortune given, 
Think not, the huſband gain'd, that all is done: 
The prize of happineſs muſt ſtill be won: 
And oft, the careleſs find it to their coſt, 
The Jover in the hſband may be loſt ; 
The graces might alone his heart allure ; 
They and the virtues meeting muſt ſecure. 


Of care for him, and anxious tenderneſs. 
From kind concern about his weal or woe, 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow. 
| The houſehold ſceptre if he bids, you bear, 
Make it your pride his ſervant to appear: 
Endearing thus the cammon acts of life, 
The miſtreſs ſtill ſhall charm him in the wife ; 
And wrinkled age ſhall unobſerv'd come on, 
Before his eye perceives one beauty gone: 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn, 
His conſtant flame ſhall vnextinguiſh'd burn. 
Thus I, Belinda, would your charms improve, 
And form your heart to all the arts uf love. 
The taſk were harder, to ſecure my own 


Shall find no place in love's delightful heaven ; ; 


Againſt the power of thote already known: 


Let ev'n your prudence wear the pleaſing dreſs 


a a En. 
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Fot well you te kh ſecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind, 

Skill'd every ſoft attraction to employ, 

Each flattering hope, and each alluring joy, 

1 own your genius; and from you receive 
The rules of pleaſing, which to you | . 


SONG. 
WRITTEN IN THE VEAR 1732. 


Wu Delia on the plain appears, 

Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 

I would approach, but dare not move: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but hers can hear, 
No other wit but hers approve : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


If ſhe ſome other youth commend, 
Though I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove: | 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


When ſhe is abſent, I no more 

Delight i in all that pleas'd before, 
The c'eareſt ſpring, or ſhadieſt grove: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


When, fond of power, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for every ſwain, 
I ſtrove to hate, but vainly firove : 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


SONG. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1733. 


Tux heavy hours are almoſt paſt 
That part my love and me: 

My longing eyes may hope at laſt 
Their only wiſh to ſee. 


But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've loſt fo long? 

Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue ? 


Will you in every look declare, 
Your heart is ſtill the ſame; 

And heal each idly-anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame ? 


Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene, 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet ; 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loitering time to cheat. 


| But, if the dream that ſooths my Sins: 


Shall falſe and groundleſs prove; 
If I am doom'd at length to find 
You have forgot to love: 


All I of Venus aſk, is this; 
No more to let us join : 

Bur grant me here the flattering bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine. X 
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DAMON AND DELLA. N 

In Imitation of Horace and Lydia. 10 40 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 173 


Damon. 
Terr me, my Delia, tell me why 
My kindeſt, fondeſt looks you fly? 
What means this cloud upon your brow ? MY 
Have I offended? Tell me how !ſ—- + ĩñ 


Some change has happen'd in your heart, i 


Some rival there has ſtol'n a part; oval oO 

Reaſon theſe fears may diſapprove „* 41 1 

But yet l fear, becauſe I love. 

e 

Firſt tell me, Damon, why to-day 

At Belvidera's feet you lay? 

Why with ſuch warmth her charms you prais'd, 

And every trifling beauty rais'd, 


As if you meant to let me ſee 77 £ 
' Your flattery is not all for nme 
Alas! too well your ſex I knew, ' , 15.6 
Nor was ſo weak to think you tiue. bins FA 
f Damon. we SM 

Unkind ! my falſe hood to A: no 
When your own orders I obey'd; - 947 a ; Bmg 
Lou bid me try, by this deceit, h fla [if 
he notice of the world to check, 
And hide, beneath another name, '/ © 021179 &! 
the ſecret of our mutual flame. Jo ne bnA 
M 7 00 $5 biz ioc 

Dane your prudence l GR aeg di v. 
But let me with it had been lein 
Too well the lover's part you b d, 272 2974 wan ſ 


With too much art your court you ade 
Had it been only art, your eyes wod ad 
Would not have join'd in the diſguiſe. 

Damon ire ö 


Ah ! ceaſe thus idly to moleſt 


With groundleſs fears thy virgin breaſt. 


While thus at fancied wrongs you grieve, 
Yo me a real pain you give. 
Delia. 

Though well I might your truth diſtruſt, 
My looliſh heart believes you juſt : 
Reaſon this faith may diſapprove; 

But I believe, becauſe love. 


Oo D 'E. 
In Imitation of Paſtor Fido. 
(“% O primavera gioventu del anno,” 


WRITTEN ABROAD IN 1729. 


PareNT of blooming flowers and gay defires, 
Youth of the tender year, delighttul ſpring, 

At whoſe approach, inſpir'd with equal fires, 
The amorous nightingale and poet ling ! 


Again doſt thou return, but not with thee 
Return the Imiling hours I ance poſſet 
Bleilings thou bring'ſt to others, but to me 
The fad remembrance tha: J once was blefh, 
R ij 
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Thy faded charms, which winter ſnatch'd away, 
Renew'd in all.their former luſtre ſhine; 

But, ah ! no more ſhal! hapleſs I be gay, 
Or know the vernal joys that have been mine 


Though linnets ſing, though flowers adorn tne 
green, (bear: 
Though on their wings ſoft zephyrs fragrance 
Harſh is the muſic, joyleſs is the ſcene, 
The odour faint ; for Delia is not there. 


Cheerleſs and cold I feel the genial fan, R= 

From thee while abſent I in exile rove; 

Thy lovely preſence, faireſt light, alone ft 
Can warm my heart _ gladneſs and to love. 


* 


PARTS * AN ELEGY OF TIBULUS. 
TRANSLATED, I 729-30. 
( Divitias anus fulvo ſibi congerat a auro.”) | 


Lew others heap of wealth a ſhining ſtore, 

And, much poſſeſſing, labour till for more; 

Let them, diſquicted with dirgalarms,. , |. 

Aſpire to win a:dangerovs ſame in armes: 

Me tranquil poverty ſhall lull to reſt, 

Humbly ſecure, and indolently bleſt; an 

Warm'd by the blaze of my on cheerſul hearth, 
In waſte the wintery bours in ſocial mirth; 

4 ſummer pleas'd attend to-harveſt toils, 

In autumn preſs the vineyard's purple ſpoils, 

And oft to Delia in my boſom bear 

Some kid, or lamb, that wants its mother's care: 

With her I'll celebrate each gladſome day, 

When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay : 

With her new milk on Pales' altar pour, 

And deck with ripen'd fruits Pomona's bower. 

At night, how ſoothing wovld it be to hear, 

Safe in her arms, the tempeſt howling near ; 

Or, while the wintery clouds their deluge pour, 

Slumber aſſiſted by the beating ſhower ! 

Ah! how much happier, than the ſool who braves, 
In ſearch of wealth, the black tempeſtuous waves ! 
While I, contented with my little ſtore, 

In tedious voyage ſcek no diſtant ſhore ; 

But, idly lolling on ſome ſhady ſeat, 

Near cooling fauntains ſhun the dog-ſtar* s heat: 
For what reward ſo rich could fortune give, 
That I by abſence ſhould my Delia grieve ? 

Let Great Meſſalla ſhine in martial coils, 

And grace his palace with triumphal ſpoils 3 

Me beauty holds, in ſtrong though gentle chains, 
Far from tumultuous war ard duſty plains. | 
With thee, my love, to paſs my tranquil days, | 
How would I flight ambition's painful praiſe ! ! | 
How would I joy with thee, my Jove, to yoke 
The ox, and feed my ſolitary flock ! 

On thy ſoft breaſt might I but lean my head, 

How downy ſhould I think the woodland bed! 

The wretch, who ſleeps not by his fair-one's 
Deteſts the gilded couch's uſeleſs. pride, ſide, | 
Nor knows his weary, weeping eyes to cloſe, 
Though murmuring rills invite him to repoſe. 

Hard were his heart, who thee, my fair, could 
leave 
For all the honours proſperotis war can give; 
4 2 


Though through the Waring eaſt he breed hig 


fame, 
And Parthian tyrants tremble at his name ; 
| Though, bright in arms, while hoſts wag bim 
bleed, 
With martial pride he preſt his foaming ſteed. 
No pomps like theſe my humble vows require; 
With thee I'll live, and in thy arms expire. 
Thee may my cloſing eyes in death behold ! 


Thee may my faultering hand yet ſtrive to hold! 


Then, Delia then, thy heart will melt in woe, 
Then. o'er my breathleſs clay thy tears will flow; 
Thy tears will flow, for gentle is thy mind, 

Nor doſt thou think it weakneſs to be kind. 

Bur, ah ! fair mourner, I conjure thee, ſpare 
Thy heaving breaſts and looſe diſhevell'd hair: 


Wound not thy form; leſt on th' Elyſian coaft 


Thy anguiſh ſhould diſturb my peaceful ghoſt. 
But now nor death nor parting ſhould emp!-y 
Our ſprightly thoughts, or damp our bridal 


10 


| 7 
We'll ths, my Delia; and 180 life remove 


All care, all buſineſe, but delightful love, 


Old age in vain thoſe pleaſures would retrieve 


Which youth alone can taſte, alone can give; 


Then let us ſnatch the momeit to be bleſt, 


This hour is love's—be fortune's all the reſt. 
SONG. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1732. | 


Sar, Myra, why i is gentle love 
A ſtranger to that mind, 

Which pity and eſteem can move 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


Is it, becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that love moleſt ; 

The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
That rack the amorous breaſt ? 


Alas! by ſome degree of woe 
We every bliſs muſt gain: 

The heart can neter a tranſport know, 
That never feels a pain. 


' VERSES, 


Written at Mr. Pope's Houſe at Twickenham, which 
be had lent to Mrs. Greville. 


IN AUGUST 1735. 


Go, Thames, and tell the buſy town, 


Not all its wealth or pride 
Could tempt me from the charms that crown 
Thy rural flowery ſide ; 


Thy flowery ſide, where Pope has plac'd 
The muſe's green retreat, 

With every ſmile of nature grac'd, 
With every art complete, 


But now, ſweet bard, thy heavenly oy 
Enchants us here no more; 

Their darling glory loſt too long 
Thy once-lov'd thades deꝑlore. 


P O E MVS. 


Yet ſtill, for beateous Greville's ſake, 
The muſe s here remain; 

Greville, whoſe eyes have power to make 
A Pope of every ſwain. 


EPiGRAM. - 


Nox withont hope e'er lov'd the brighteſt fair: 
But love can hope, where reafon would deſpair. 


TO MR. WEST, AT WICKHAM. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1740. 


Fair nature's ſweet ſimplicity, 
With elegance refin'd, 

Well in thy ſeat, my friend, I ſee, 
But better in thy mind, 


To both, from courts and all their ſtate, 
Eager | fly, to prove 

Joys far above a courtier's fate, 
Tranquillity and love. 


TO MISS LUCY FORTESCUE. 


Oxce, by the muſe alone inſpir'd 
[ ſung my amorous ſtrains: 

No ſerious love my. boſom fir'd ; 

Yet every tender maid, deceiv'd, 

The idly-mournful tale believ'd, 
And wept my fancied pains, 


But Venus now, to puniſh me 

For having feign'd ſo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond of thee, 
That not the whole Aonian choir 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire, 

Its real flame to tell. 


TO THE SAME ; 


WITH HAMMOND'S ELEGIES, 


ALL that of love can be expreſs'd, 

In theſe ſoft numbers ſee ; 

But, Lucy, would you know the reft. 
It muſt be read in-me. 


TO THE SAME. 


To him who in an hour muſt die, 

Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to fly, 
Than ſlow the minutes ſeem to me, 
Which keep me from the ſight of thee. 


Not more that trembling wretch would give, 
Another day or year to live; 

Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Of that long hour which thee detains 


Oh! come to my impatient arms, 

Oh! come, with all thy heavenly charms, 
At once to juſtify and pay 

The pain I feel from this delay. 


See the Inſeriptions in Mr. Weſt's Poems; 


—_—_ 


— — 


TO THE SAME. 


To eaſe my troubled mind of anxious care, 
Laſt night the ſecret caſket I explor'd, 
Where all the letters of my abſent fair 
His richeſt treaſure careful love had ſtor'd. 


In every word a magic ſpell I found 
Of power to charm each buſy thought to reſt; 
Though every word increas'd the tender wound 
Of fond defire ſtill throbbing in my breaſt. 


| So to his hoarded gold the miſer ſteals, 


And loſes every ſorrow at the ſight ; 
Yet wiſhes ſtill for more, nor ever feels 
Entire contentment, or ſecure delight + _ 


Ah! ſhould I loſe thee, my too lovely maid, 
Couldft thou forget thy heart was ever mine, 

Fear not thy letters ſhould the change upbraid; 
My hand each dear memorial ſhall-reſign : 


Not one kind word ſhall in my power remain, 
A painful witneſs of reproach to thee ; 11 
And leſt my heart ſhould ſtill their ſenſe retain, 
My heart ſhall break, to leave thee wholly 89 * 


A PRAYER TO VENUS, 
IN HER TEMPLE AT sTowz. 
To the ſame. 


Fair Venus, whoſe delightful ſhrine ſurveys 
Its front reflected in the ſilver lake, ; 
Theſe humble offerings, which thy ſervant pays, 
Freſh flowers, and myrtle wreaths, propitious 
take. 


If leſs my love exceeds all other love, 
Than Lucy's charms all other charms excel, 
Far from my breaſt each ſoothing hope remove, 
And there let ſad deſpair for ever dwell. 


But if my ſonl is fill'd with her alone; 
No other wiſh nor other object knows: 


Oh! make her, goddeſs, make her all my own, 


And give my trembling heart ſecure repoſe ! 


No watchful ſpies 1 aſk, to guard her charms, 
No walls of braſs, no ſteel-defended door: 

Place her but once within my circling arms, 
Love's ſureft fort, and I will doubt no more. 


TO THE SAME. 


ON HER PLEADING WANT OF TIME, 


On Thames's bank, a gentle youth 

For Lucy ſigh'd, with matchleſs truth, 
Ev'n when he ſigh'd in rhyme; 

The lovely maid his flame return'd, 

And would with equal warmth have burn d, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


Oft he repair'd with eager feet 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet, 


Beneath th' accuſtom'd lime: 
R ii 


She would have fondly met him there, 
And heal'd with love each tender care, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


* It was not thus, inconſtant maid ! 

& You acted once,” (the ſhepherd ſaid ) 
„% When love was in its prime: 

She gricv'd to hear him thus complain; 

And would have writ to eaſe his pain, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


How can you act ſo cold a part? 

No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 
If love be not a crime. — 

We {ovun muſt part for months, for years 

She would have anſwer'd with her tears, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


TO THE SAME. 
Your ſhape, your lips, your eyes, are ſtill the 


ſame, 

Still the bright object of my conſtant flame; 

But where is now the tender glance, that ſtole, 

With gentle ſweetneſs, my enchanted ſoul ? 

Kind fears, impatient wiſhes, ſoſt deſires, 

Fach melting charm that love alone inſpires ? 

'Theſe, theſe are loſt ; and I behold no more 

'The maid, my heart delighted to adore. 

Yet, ſtill unchang'd, ſtill doating to exceſs, 

I ought, but dare not try, to love you leſs; 

Weakly I grieve, unpitied I complain; 

But not unpuniſh'd ſhall your change remain 

For you, cold maid, whom no complaints can | 
move, 

Were far more bleſt, when you like me could love. 


TO THE SAME. 


Wurd I think on your truth, I doubt you no more, 

I blame all the fears 1 gave way to before : 

I fay to my heart, Be at reſt, and believe 

* That whom. once ſhe has choſen ſhe never will 
© Jeave.” 


But, ah! when [ think on each raviſhing grace 
That plays in the ſmiles of that heavenly face 
My heart brats again; I ayain apprehend 

Some fortunate rival in every friend. 


Theſe painful ſuſpicions you cannot remove, 

Since you neither can leffen your charms nor my 
love; 

But doubts cans'd by paſſion you never can blame ; 

For they are not ill- founded, or you feel the fame. 


TO THE SAME, 


WITH A NEW WATCH, 


Wirn me while preſent may thy lovely eyes 
Be never turn'd upon thi> golden toy: 

Think cvery pleaſing hour too ſwiſtly flies: 
Aud meaſure time, by joy fucceeding joy 


But when the cares that interrupt our bliſs 
To me not always will thy ſight aliow ; 
Then oft with kind impatience look on this, 
Then every minute count—as I do now, 


_ 
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AN IRREGULAR OBE. 
Written at Wickham in 1746. 


TO THE SAME, 


Vr ſylvan ſcenes with artleſs beauty gay, 


Ye gentle ſhades of Wickham, ſay, 

What is the charm that each ſucceſſive year, 
Which ſees me with my Lucy here, 
Can thus to my tranſported heart 

A ſenſe of joy unfelt before, impart ? 


Is it glad ſummer's balmy breath, that blows 
From the fair jaſmine and the bluſhing roſe ? 


Her balmy breath, and all her blooming ſtore 


Of rural bliſs, was here before : 

Oft have I met her on the verdant ſide . 

Of Norwood-hill, and in the yellow meads, 
Where Pan the dancing Graces leads, 
Array'd in all her flowery pride. 

No ſweeter fragrance now the gardens yield, 

No brighter colours paint th' enamel'd field. 


Is it to love theſe new delights I owe ? 
Four times has the revolving ſun 

His annual circle through the zodiac run 
Since all that love's indulgent power 
On favour'd mortals can beſtow, 

Was given to me in this auſpicious bower. 


Here firſt my Lucy, ſweet in virgin charms, 
Was yielded to my longing arms; 
And round our nuptial bed, 
Hovering with purple wings, th' Idalian boy 
Shook from his radiant torch the bliſsful fires 
Of innocent defires, 
While Venus ſcatter'd myrtles o'er her head. 
Whence then this ſtrange increaſe of joy? 
He, only he, can tell, who, match'd like me, 
(If ſuch another happy man there be) 
Has by his own experience tried 
How much the wife is dearer than the bride. 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE SAME LADY, 


A Monody. A. D. 1747. 


© Tpſe cava ſolans ægrum teſtudine amorem, 
« Te dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
« Te veuiente die, te decedente canebat.“ 


AT length eſcap'd from every human eye, 
From every duty, every care, [ſhare, 
That in my mournful thoughts might claim a 
Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry; 
Beneath the gloom of this embowering ſhade, 
This lone retreat, for tender ſorrow made, 
| cow may give my burden'd heart relief, 

And pour forth all my ſtores of grief; 
Of grief ſurpaſſing every other woe, 
Far as the purett bliſs, the happieſt love 

Can on th' ennobled mind beſtow, 

Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our grols deſires, inclegant and low. 


md, no A hand. 
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Ye tufted groves, ye gently- falling rills, 
Ve high o'erſhadowing hills, 

Ye lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 

Oft have you my Lucy ſeen! 
But never ſhall you now behold her more: 

Nor will the now with fond delight 
And taſte refin'd your rural charms explore. 
Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 
Thoſe beauteous eyes where beaming us'd to ſhine 
Reaſon's pure light and virtue's ſpark divine. 


Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 
To hear her heavenly voice; 
For her deſpiſing, when ſhe deign'd to ſing, 
The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring : 
The woodlark and the linnet pleas'd no more ; 
The nightingale was mute, 
And every ſhepherd's flute . 
Was caſt in ſilent ſcora away, 
While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 
Ye larks and linnetg,,now reſume your ſong 
And thou, melodious Philomel, 
Again thy plaintive ſtory tell ; 
For death has ſtopt that tuneful tongue, 
Whoſe muſic could alone your warbling notes excel. 


In vain I look around 
O'er all the well-known ground, 
My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſcry ; 
Where oft we us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk 
We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky ; 
Nor by yon fountain's ſide, 
Nor where its waters glide | 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be found : 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpeAs ample bound 
No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of her eſpy, 
But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relics lie. 


O ſhades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt? 

Your bright inhabitant is loſt. 

You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 
Where female vanity might wiſh to ſhine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modeſt beauties ſhunn'd the public eye: 

To your ſequeſter'd dales, 

Ard flower embroider'd vales, | 
From an admiring world ſhe choſe to fly : 
With nature there retir'd, and nature's God, 

The filent paths of wiſdom trod, 

And baniſh'd every paſſion from her breaſt, 

Put thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, 
Whoſe holy flames with energy divine 
The virruous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love. 


Sweet babes, who, like the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns 
By your delighted mother's fide, 

Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah! where is now the hand whoſe tender care 
To every virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ſtrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of 

truth? 

O loſs beyond repair: 
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O wretched father! left alone, 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy and 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd with 
woe, | 
And drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave. 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe! 
Now ſhe, alas! is gone, 
Fromi folly and from vice their helpleſs age to ſive? 


| Where were ye, Muſes, when relentleſs fate 
From theſe fond arnis your fair diſciple tore; 
From theſe fond arms, that vainly ſtrove 
With hapleſs ineffectual love 
Io guard her boſom from the mortal blow? 
Could not your favouring power, Aonian 
maids, 

Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, 
For whom ſo oft in theſe inſpiring ſhades, 
Or under Camden's moſs-clad mountains hoar, 

You open'd all your ſacred ſtore, 
What'er your ancient ſages taught, 
Your ancient bards ſublimely thought, 
And bade her raptur'd breaſt with all 5 ſpirit 
glow ? 


Nor then did Pindus or Caſtalia 5 plain, 

Or Agauippe's fount your ſteps detain, 

Nor in the Theſpian vallies did you play; 
Nor then on * Mincio's bank 
Beſet with oſiers dank, 

Nor where Clitumnus rolls his gentle dream 

Nor where through hanging woods, 

Steep | Anio pours his floods, 

Nor yet where | Meles or $ lliſſus ſtray. 
Ill does it now beſeem, 
That, of your guardian care bereft, 

To dire diſeaſe and death your darling mould be 

left. 


Now what avails it that in early bloom, 
When light fantaſtic toys 
Are all her ſex's joys, 
With you ſhe ſearch'd the wit of Greeco 
and Rome; 
And all that in her latter days 
To emulate her ancient praiſe 
Italia's happy genius could produce; 
Or what the Gallic fire 
Bright ſparkling could inſpire, 
By all the Graces temper'd and refin'd ; 
Or what in Britain's ifle; 
Moſt favour'd with your ſmile, 
The powers of reaſon and of fancy join 4 
To full perfection have conſpir'd to raiſe ? 
Ah! what is now the uſe | 


* The Mintio runs by Mantua, the birth place of 
Virgil. 

+ The Clitumnus is @ river of Umbria, the reſidence 
of Propertius. 

+ The Anio runs through Tibur or Trvooi, where 
Horace had a villa. 

| The Meles: is 4 river of Tube, From whence 
Homer, ſuppoſed: to be born on its. banks, is called 
Melifigenes. 

$ The Diffs i is a river at Athens, 
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Of all theſe treaſures that enrich her mind, 


70 black oblivion's en for ever now con- 
ſign'd. 


At leaſt, ye nine, het ſpotleſs name 
'*Tis yours from death to ſave, 
And in the temple of immortal fame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin ſiſters, come, 


And ſtrew with choiceſt towers her hal- 


| low'd tomb: 
But foremoſt thou, in ſable Aden clad, 
With accents ſweet and ſad, [urn 


Thou, plaintive muſe, whom o'er his Laura's 
Unhappy Petrarch call'd to mourn ; 
O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 
A more impaſſion'd tear, a more pathetic lay. 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet peculiar grace 
How eloquent i in every look [ſpoke ! 
Through her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diſtinctly 
Tell how her manners, by the world refin'd, 
Left all the taint of modiſn vice behind, 
And made each charm of poliſh'd courts agree 
With candid truth's fimplicity, 
And uncorrupted innocence ! 
"Cell how to more than manly ſenſe 
She join'd the ſoftening influence 
Of more than female tenderneſs : 
How, in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others' good deſtroy, 
Her kindly-melting heart 
To every want and every woe, 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
. The balm of piry would impart, 
And all relief that bounty could beſtow ! 
Ev'n for the kid or lamb that pour d its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 
Tears ſrom ſweet virtue's ſource, benevolent to all. 


Not only good and kind, 
But ſlrong and elevated was her mind: 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 

Couid look ſuperior down 

On fortune's {mile or frown ; 
That could without regret or pain 
Jo virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice 
Or intereſt or ambition's higheſt prize 
That, injur'd of offended, never tried 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magvanimous diſdain. 
A wit thet, temperately bright, 

With inolfenlive light 

All picafing ſhone; nor ever paſt 
The decent bounds that wiſdom's ſober hand, 
And {weet benevolence's mild command, 
And hafhful modeſty, before it caſt. 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That nor too little 207 too much believ'd, 
"That fcorn'd unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 

Aud without weaknelis knew to be ſincere. 

Such Lucy was, wien, in her faireſt days, 
Amidſt th” acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 

In life's and glory's freſnaſt bloom, [tomb. 

Death came re:norleleſ; on, and ſunk her to the 
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So, where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide, 
In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 
When now the wintery tempeſts all are fled, 
And genial ſummer breathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head: 
From every branch the balmy flowerets riſe, 
On every bongh the golden fruits are ſeen; 
With odours ſweet it fills the ſmiling ſkies, 
The wood-nymphs tend, and th* Idalizn queen. 
But, in the midft of all its blooming pride, 
A ſudden blaſt from Apenninus blows, 
Cold with perpetual ſnows: land dies. 
The tender blighted plant ſhrinks up its leaves, 


Ariſe, O Petrarch, from th' Elyſian bowers, 
With never-fading myrtles twin'd, 
And fragrant with ambrofial flowers, 
Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd; 
Ariſe, and hither bring the ſilver lyre, 
Tun'd by thy ſkilful hand, 
To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire, 
With which o'er many a land 
Was (ſpread the fame of thy diſaſtrous love; ; 
To me reſign the vocal ſhell, 
And teach my ſorrows to relate 
Their melancholy tale ſo well, 
As may ev'n things inanimate, [move. 
Rough mountain oaks, and deſert rocks, to pity 


What were, alas! thy woes compar'd to mine? 

To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band 
Of Hymen never gave her hand; 

The joys of wedded love were never thine : 
In thy domeſtic care 
She never bore a ſhare, 

Nor with endearing art 
Would heal thy wounded heart 

Of every ſecret grief that feſter'd there : 

Nor did her fond affection on the bed 

Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 

Whole nights on her unwearied arm ſuſtain, 
And charm away the ſenſe of pain: 

Nor did ſhe crown your mutual flame 
With .pledges dear, and with a father's tender 
name, 


O beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 
Than when thy virgin charms 
Were yielded to my arms, 
How can my ſoul endure the loſs of thee ? 
How in the world, to me a deſert grown, 
Abandon'd and alone, 
Without my ſweet companion can I live 3 ? 
Without thy lovely ſmile, | 
The dear reward of every virtuous toil, 
What pleaſures now can pall'd ambition give? 
Ev'n the delightſul ſenſe of well-earn'd praiſe, 
Unſhar'd by thee, no more my lifeleſs thoughts 
could raiſe. 


For my diſtracted mind 
Mhat ſuccour can I find ? 
On whom for conſolation ſhall I call ? 
Support me every friend ; 
Your kind aſſiſtance lend; 
To bear the weight of this oppreſſive woe. 
Alas! each friend of mine, 
My dear departed love, ſo much was thine, 
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That none has any comfort to beſtow. 
My books, the beſt relief | 
la every other grief, Sg 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each favourite author we together read 
My tortur'd memory wounds, and ſpeaks of Lucy 
dead. | 


We were the happieſt pair of human kind; 

The rolling year its varying courſe perform'd, 
And back return'd again; a 

Another and another ſmiling came, 

And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain: 
Still in her golden chain 

Harmonious concord did our wiſhes bind: 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the ſame. 


O fatal, fatal ſtroke, 
That all this pleaſing fabric love had rais'd 
Of rare felicity, 


On which ev'n wanton vice with envy gaz'd, | 


And every ſcheme of bliſs our hearts had 
form'd, | 
With ſoothing hope, for many a future day, 
In one ſad moment broke !— 
Yet, O my ſoul, thy riſing murmurs ſtay ; 
Nor dare the all-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
With impious grief complain, [fade; 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould 
Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will 
obey d. 
Would thy fond love his grace to her controul, 
And in theſe low abodes of ſin and pain 
Her pure exalted foul 
Unjuſtly for thy partial good detain ? 
No—rather ſtrive thy grovelling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze, | 
That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 
In which enthron'd ſhe now with pity ſees 
How frail, how inſecure, how flight, 
Is every mortal bliſs ; 
Ev'n love itſelf, if riſing by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 
Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon muſt end, 
It does not to its ſovereign good aſcend. 
Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 
And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 
Whoſe peaceful path and ever-open gate 
No feet but thoſe of harden'd guik ſhall miſs. 
There death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reſtore, 
There yield up all his pow'r ne'er to divide you 
more. ms. 


ON THE SAME LADY. 


To the 
Memory of Lucy Lyttleton, 
Daughter of Hugh Forteſcue of Filleigh, 
In the county of Devon, Eſq. 
Father to the preſent Earl of Clinton, 
By Lucy his wife, 
The daughter of Matthew Lord Aylmer, 
Who departed this life the roth of Jan. 1746-7. 
Aged twenty-nine, 
Having employed the ſhort time aſſigned to 
| her here he 
In the uniform practice of religion and virtue. 
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Made to engage all hearts, and charm all 3 

Though meek, magnanimous; though witty, wiſez 

Polite, as all her life in' courts had been ; 2 nn 
Yet good, as ſhe the world had never ſecn | | 
The noble fire of an exalted-mind, | 
With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. | N 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of love, 

Her ſong the warbling af the vernal grove; 

Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 

Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong; 

Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs'd, 


Her mind was virtue by the Graces dreſs'd. 


HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE IV. 
WRITTEN AT OXFORD, 1725. 


_ © Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem,” &c, 


As the wing'd miniſter of thundering Jove, 

To whom he gave his dreadful bolts to bear, 
Faithful + aſſiſtant of his maſter's love, 

King of the wandering nations of the air, 


When balmy breezesfann'd the vernal ſky, 
On doubtful pinions left his parent neſt, 
In ſlight eſſays his growing force to try, 
While inborn courage fir'd his generous breaſt ; 


Then, darting with impetuous fury down, 

The flocks he ſlaughter'd, an unpractis'd foe; 
Now his ripe valour to perfection grown 

The ſcaly ſnake and creſted dragon know: 


Or, as a lion's youthful progeny, 

Wean'd from his ſavage dam and milky food, 
The gazing kid beholds with fearful eye, 

Doom'd firſt to ſtain his tender fangs in blood: 


Such Druſus, young in arms, his foes beheld, 

The Alpine Rhæti, long unmatch'd in fight: 
So were their hearts with abject terror quell'd; , 
So ſunk their haughty ſpirit at the ſight. * 


Tam'd by a boy, the fierce Barbarians find 
ann prudence guides the youthful 
| ame, 

And how great Cæſar's fond paternal mind 
Each generous Nero forms to early fame; 


A valiant ſon ſprings from a valiant fire : 
Their race by mettle ſprightly courſers prove; 
Nor can the warlike eagle's active fire 
Degenerate to form the timorous dove. 


But education can the genius raiſe, 

And wiſe inſtructions native virtue aid; 
Nobility without them is diſgrace, 

And honour is by vice to ſhame betray'd. 
Let red Metaurus, ſtain'd with Funic blood, 
Let mighty Aſdrubal ſubdued, confeſs 
How much of empire and of fame is ow'd 

By thee, O Rome, to the Neronian race. 


Of this be witneſs that auſpicious day, 
Which, after a long, black, tempeſtuous night, 


* Firſt printed with W:/'s tranſlation of Pindar. 
See the Preface to that Gentleman s Poems, 

f In the rape of Ganymede, who was carried up bg 
Fupiter by an eagle, according to the Poetic il Hiſtory. 
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Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a milder ray, [light. 
- And cheer'd our drooping hearts with dawning | 
Since the dire African with waſteful ire 
Rode o'er the ravag'd towns of Italy: 
As through the pine- trees flies the raging ſire, 
Or Eurus o'er the vext Sicilian fea. 
From this bright era, from this proſperous field, 
The Roman glory dates her riling power ; 
From hence *twas given her conquering ſword to 
wield, CE, : 
Raiſe her {all'n gods, and ruin'd ſhrines reſtore. 
Thus Hannibal at length deſpairing ſpoke : 
« Like ſtags to ravenous wolves an eaſy prey, 
ur feeble arms a valiant foe provoke, 
« Whom to elude and *ſcape were victory: 
« A dauntleſs nation, that from Trojan fires, 
« Hoſtile Auſonia, to thy deſtin'd ſhore 
« Her gods, her infant ſons, and aged fires, 
« Throughangry ſeas and adverſe tempeſts bore: 


« As on high Algidus the ſturdy oak, 
« Whoſe ſpreading boughs the axe's ſharpneſs 
« feel, | 
Improves by loſs, and, thriving with the ſtroke, 
« Draws health and vigour from the wounding 
« ſteel. 


% Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled head, 
« $o tir'd the baffled force of Hercules; 

t Nor Thebes, nor Colchis, ſuch a monſter bred, 
& Pregnant of hills, and fam'd for prodigies. 


t Plunge her in ocean like the morning ſun, 
*« Brighter ſhe riſes from the depths below: 
& To earth with unavailing ruin thrown, 
« Recruits her ſtrength, and foils the wonder- 
ing foe. | 


« No more of victory the joyſul fame 

Shall from my camp to haughty Carthage fly; 
& Loft, loſt; are all the glories of her name! 

„ With Aſdrubal her hopes and fortune die! 


& What ſhall the Claudian valour not perform 
© Which Power Divine guards with propitious 
| © thre, [ſtorm, 
„Which wiſdom ſteers through all the dangerous 
Through all the rocks and ſhoals of doubtful 
« war?” 


VIRTUE AND FAME. 


TO THE CCUNTESS OF EGREMONT\, 


Vin ru and Fame, the other day, 

Happen'd to croſs each other's way; 

Said Virtue, * Hark ye]! madam Fame, 

« Your ladyſhip is much to blame; 

« Fove bids you always wait on me, 

« Ard yet your face I ſeldom ſee ; 

„ The Paphian queen employs your trumpet, 
And bids it praiſe ſome handſome ſtrumpet ; 
* Or thundering through the ranks of war, 
Ambition ties you to her car,” 


Saith Fame, Dear madam, I proteſt, 
I never find my ſelt fo bleſt 
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„As when 1 humbly wait behind you! 
“ But 'tis ſo mighty hard to find you! 
ln ſuch obſcure retreats you lurk ! 


| © To ſeek you is an endleſs work.” 


„ Well,” anſwer'd Virtue, © I allow 

* Your plea. But hear, and mark me now. 

* { know (without *ffence to others) 

© I know the beſt of wives and mothers; 

4 Who never paſs'd an uſeleſs day 

&« In ſcandal, goſſiping, or play : 

« Whoſe modeſt wit, chaſtis'd by ſenſe, 

&* Is lively cheerful innocence; 

„ Whoſe heart nor envy knows, nor ſpite, 

% Whoſe duty is her ſole delight; 

% Nor rul'd by whim, nor ſlave to faſhion, 

« Her parents joy, her huſband's paſſion.” 
Fame ſmil'd and anſwer d, On my life, 

This is ſome country parſon's wife, 

Who never ſaw the court nor town, 

„ Whoſe face is homely as her gown; 

* Who banquets upon eggs and bacon—” 
No, madam, no—you're much miſtaken— 

beg you'll let me ſet you right 

« is one with every beauty bright; 

« Adorn'd with every poliſh'd art 

That rank or fortune can impart; 

is the moſt celebrated toaſt 

* That Britain's ſpacious ifle can boaſt; 

« *Tis princely Petworth's noble dame; 

„ *Tis Egremont—Go, tell it, Fame.“ 


ADDITION EXTEMPORE, 


BY EARL HARDW!ICKE. 


Fame heard with pleaſure— ſtrait replied, 

„ Firſt on my roll ſtands Wyndham's bride ; 
« My trumpet oft I've rais'd, to ſound 
„Her modeſt praiſe the world around! 


'* But notes were wanting—Canſt thou find 


* A muſe to ſing her face, her mind? 
« Believe me. | can name but one, 
“A friend of yours—'tis Lyttleton.“ 


LETTER TO EARL HARDWICKE : 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING VERSES, 


MY LORD, 
A THOUSAND thanks to your Lordſhip for your 
addition to my verſes. If you can write fuch ex- 
tempore, it is well for other poets, that you choſe 
to be Lord Chancellor, rather than a Laurcat. 
They explain to me a viſion I had the night be- 
fore. p 


MeTnoveunr I ſaw before my feet, ' 
With countenance ſerene and ſweet, 
The muſe, who, in my youthſui days, 
Had oft inſpir'd my careleſs lays. 

She ſmil'd, and ſaid, © Once more I ſee 
« My fugitive return to me; 

* Long had | loſt you from my bower, 
“ Yau ſcorn'd to own my gentle power 
«© With me no more your genius ſported, 
«© The grave hiſtoric muſe you courted ; 
“ Or, rai-'d from earth, with ſtreaming eyes; 
«* Purſued Urania through the fkies ; 
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« But now, to my forſaken track, 

« Fair Egremont has brought you back: 

« Nor bluſh, by her and virtue led, 

« That ſoft, that pleaſing path to trzad ; 

« For there, beneath to-1norrow's ray, 

« Ey'n wiſdom's ſelf ſhall deign to play, 

« Lo! to my flowery groves and ſprings 

« Her favourite ſon the goddeſs brings, 

« The council's and the ſenate's guide: 

« Law's oracle, the nation's pride : 

« fe comes, he joys with thee to join, 

« In ſinging Wyndham's charms divine: 

« To thine he adds his nobler lays; | 
« Ev'n thee, my friend, he deigns to praiſe. 
« Enjoy that praiſe, nor envy Pitt 

« His fame with burgeſs or with cit; 


For ſure one line from ſuch a bard, 


« Virtue would think her beſt reward.” 


HYMEN TO ELIZA. -: 


Mapa, before your feet I lay 

This ode upon your wedding-day, 

The firſt indeed I ever made, 

For writing odes is not my trade : 

My head is full of houſehold cares, 

And neceſſary dull affairs; 

Beſides that ſometimes jealous frumps 
Will put me into doleſul dumps. 
And then no clown beneath the ſky 
Was c'er more ungallant than I; 

For you alone I now think fit 

To turn a poet and a wit— 

For you whoſe charms, | know not how, 
Have power to ſmooth the wrinkled brow, 
And make me, though by nature ſtupid, 
As briſk, and as alert as Cupid. 

Theſe obligations to repay, 

Whene'er your happy nuptial day 

Shall with the circling years return, 


For you my torch ſhall brighter burn 


Than you firſt my power ador'd, 
Nor will I call myſelf your lord, 
But am, (as witneſs this my hand) 
Your kumble ſervant at command. HYMEN. 
Dear child, let Hymen not beguile 

You, who are ſuch a judge of ſtyle, 

To think that he theſe verſes made, 

Without an abler penman's aid; 

Obſerve them well, you'll plainly ſee, 


That every line was writ by me. Curip 


ON READING 


MISS CAR TER'S POEMS IN MANUSCRIPT. 


Sven were the notes that ſtruck the wondering ear 
Of ſilent night, when, on the verdant banks 

Of Siloe's hallow'd brook, celeſtial harps, 
According to feraphic voices, ſung 

Glory to Ged on bigh, and on the earth 


| Peace and good-will to men. Reſume the lyre, 


Chauntreſs divine, and every Briton call 


Its melody to hear—ſo ſhall thy ſtrains, 
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More powerful than the ſong of Orpheus, tame 
The ſavage heart of brutal vice, and bend 

At pure religion's ſhrine the ſtubborn knees 
Of bold impiety.—Greece ſhall no more - 

Of Leſbian 3appho boaſt, whoſ: wanton muſe, 
Like a falſe Syren, while ſhe charm'd, ſeduc'd 
To guilt and ruin. For the ſacred head 

Of Britain's poeteſs, the virtues twine 

A nobler wreath, by them from Eden's grove 


Unſading gather'd, and direct the hand 


Of 


to fix it on her brows. 


MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 


THe gods, on thrones celeſtial ſeated, 
By Jove with bowls of nectar heated, 
All on Mount Edgecumbe turn'd their eyes ; 
« That place is mine, great Neptune cries 2 
« Behold | how proud o'er all the main 


« "Thoſe ſtately turrers ſeem to reign ! 


No views ſo grand on earth you ſee ! 
«© The maſter too belongs to me: 
« I grant him my domain to ſhare, 
„bid his hand my trident bear.“ 
« The ſea is your's, but mine the land,” 
Pallas replies; by me were plann'd 
© Thoſe towers, that hoſpital, thoſe docks, 
« That fort, which crown thoſe iſland rocks: 
« The lady too is of my choir, 
& I taught her hand to touch the lyre; 
% With every charm her mind I grac'd, 
« | gave her prudence, knowledge, taſte.” 
« Hold, madam,” interrupted Venus, 
* The lady muſt be ſhar'd between us: 
„And ſurely mine is yonder grove, 
* So fine, ſo dark, fo fit for love; 
* Trees, ſuch as in th' Idalian glade, 
„Or Cyprian lawn, my palace ſhade.” 
Then Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, came; 
Each nymph alleg'd her lawful claim. 
But Jove, to finiſh the debate, 
Thus ſpoke, and what he ſpeaks is fate: 
* Nor god ner goddeſs, great or ſmall, 
„% That dwelling his or hers may call; 5 
* made Mount Edgecumbe for you all.“ 


INVITATION. 1 4 
ro THE DOWAGER DUCHESS D'AIGUILLON«s | 


WHew peace ſhall, on her downy wing, 
To France and England friendſhip bring, 
Come, Aiguillon, and here receive 

That homage we delight to give \ 
To foreign talents, foreign charms, 

To worth which envy's ſelf diſarms 

Of jealous hatred ; Come and love 

That nation which you now approve. 

So ſhall by France amends be made 

(It ſuch a debt can e'er he paid) 

For having with ſeducing art 

From Britain ſtol'n her Hervey's heart. 


TO COLONEL DRUMGOLD. 


DRruMGOLD, whoſe anceſtors from Albion's ſhore 
Their conquering ſtandards to Hiberna bore, 
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Though now thy valour, to thy country loſt, 
Shines in the foremoſt ranks of Gallia's hoſt, 
Think not that France ſhall borrow all thy fame 
From Britiſh ſires deriv'd thy genius came: 
Its force its energy, to theſe it ow'd, 
But the fair poliſh Gallia's clime beſtow'd : 
The Graces there each ruder thought refin'd, 
And livelieſt wit with ſoundeſt ſenſe combin'd. 
They taught in ſportive f ancy's gay attire 
To dreſs the graveſt of th' Aonian choir, 
And gave to ſober Wiſdom's wrinkled cheek 
The ſmile that dwells in Hebe's dimple ſleek. 
Pay to each realm the debt that each may aſk : 
Be thine, and thine alone, the pleaſing taſk, 
In pureſt elegance of Gallic phraſe 
To clothe the ſpirit of the Britiſh lays. 
Thus every flower which every muſe's hand 
Has rais'd profuſe in Britain's favourite land, 
By thee tranſplanted to the banks of Seine, 
Its ſweeteſt native odours ſhall retain. 
And when thy noble friend, with olive erown'd, 
In concord's golden chain has firmly bound 
The rival nations, thou for both ſhalt raiſe 
The grateful ſong to his immortal praiſe. 
Albion ſhall think ſhe hears her Prior ſing ; 
And France, that Boileau ſtrikes the tuneful ſtring, 
Then ſhalt thou tell what various talents join'd, 
Adorn, embelliſh, and exalt his mind ; 
Learning and wit, with ſweet politeneſs grac'd ; 
Wiſdom by guile or cunning undebas'd; 
By pride unſullied, genuine dignity ; 
A nobler and ſublime ſimplicity. 
Such in thy verſe ſhall Nivernois be ſhown : 
France ſhgll with joy the fair reſemblance own; 
And Albion ſighing bid her ſons aſpire 
To imitate the merit they admire. 


EPITAPH ON CAPTAIN GRENVILLE ; * 
KILLED IN LORD ANSON'S ENGAGEMENTIN I747. 


Ye weeping Muſes, Graces, Virtues, tell 

If, fince your all-accompliſh'd Sydney fell, 
You, or afflicted Britain, e'er deplor'd 

A loſs like that theſe plaintive lays record! 
Such ſpotleſs honour ; ſuch ingenious truth, 
Such ripen'd wiſdom in the bloom of youth ! 
So mild, ſo gentle, ſo compos'd a mind, 

To fuch heroic warmth and courage join'd ; 
He, too, like Sydney, nurs'd in Learning's arms, 
For nobler war forſook her ſofter charms ; 
Like him, poſſeſs'd of ev'ry pleaſing art, 
The ſecret wiſh of every female's heart: 
Like him, cut off in youthful glory's pride, 
He, unrepining, for bis country dy d. 


— 


* Theſe verſes having been originally wwritten when 
the Author was in Oppoſition, concluded thus: 
« Bur nobler far, and greater is the praiſe 
& 5c bright to ſhine in theſe degenerate days: 
„An age of heroes kindled Sidney's fire : 
His inborn worth alone could Grenville's deeds 

« inſpire.” 

But ſome years after. when his Lerdſip was with 
Mint. y. be eraſed tefe four lines. See GENT. MaG. 
Vol. XLIX. p. 601. 


” e 


N GOOD HUMOUR. 
WRITTEN AT ETON=SCHOOL, 1729. 


Tr me, ye ſons of Phœbus, what is this 
Which all admire, but few, too few, poſleſs ? 

A virtue *tis to ancient maids unknown, 

And prudes who ſpy all ſaults except their own, 
Lov'd and defended by the brave and wile, 
Though knaves abuſe it, and like fools deſpiſe. 
Say, Wyndham, af 'tis poſlible to tell, 

What is the thing in which you moſt excel? 
Hard is the queſtion, for in all you pleaſe ; 

Yet ſure good-nature is your nobleſt praiſe; , 
Secur'd by this, your parts no envy move, 

For none can envy him whom all muſt love. 
This magic power can make ev'n folly picaſc, 
his to Pitt's genius adds a brighter grace, 
And ſweetens every charm in Celia's face. 


SOME ADDITIONAL STANZAS 
T9 ASTOLFO'S VOYAGE TO THE MOON, 
In Arigſto. 


Wur now Aſtolfo, ſtor'd within a vaſe, 
Orlando's wits had ſafely brought away; 

He turn'd his eyes towards another place, 
Where, cloſely cork'd, unnumber'd bottles lay. 


Of fineſt cryſtal were thoſe bottles made, 
Yet what was there enclos'd he could not ſee : 
Wherefore in humble wiſe the Saint he pray'd, 
Fo tell what treaſure there conceal'd might be, 


* A wondrous thing it is, the Saint replied, 
« Yet undefin'd by any mortal wight ; 
* An airy eſſence, not to be deſcried, 
« Subtle and thin, that Maidenhead is hight. 


« From earth each day in troops they hither come, 


„And fill each hole and corner of the moon; 
For they are never eaſy while at home, 
Nor ever owner thought them gone too ſoon. 


« When here arriv'd, they are in bottles pent, 
For fear they fhould evaporate again; 

« And hard it is a priſon to invent, 
« So volatile a ſpirit to retain. 


+ Thoſe that to young and wanton girls belong 
© Leap, bounce, and fly, as if they'd burſt the 
« glaſo: | 
« But thoſe that have below been kept too long 
« Are ſpiritleſs, and quite decay'd, alas! 


So ſpake the Saint, and wonder ſeiz'd the Knight, 
As of each veſſel he th' inſcription read; 


For various ſecrets there were brought to light; 


Of which report on earth had nothing ſaid. 


Virginities, that cloſe confin'd he thought 
In t' other world, he found above the ſky ; 
His ſiſter's and his couſins there were brought, 
Which made him ſwear, though good St. John 
was by. _ 


But much his wrath increas'd, when he eſpied 
That which was Chloe's once, his miſtreſs dear: 

„Ah, falſe and treacherous fugitive !'* he cried, 
Little I deem'd that I ſhould meet thee here. 


wes 7! 


lives, thu 


7. 


1 Did not thy owner, when we parted laſt, | 

« Promiſe to keep thee ſafe for me ptr W 
« Scarce of our abſence three ſhort moriths are paſt, 
And thou already from thy poſt art flown, 


« Be not enrag'd, replied th* Apoſtle kind— 
«, Since that this maidenhead is thine by right, 
« Take it away; and, when thou haft a mind, 
« Carry it thither whence it took its flight.“ 


« Thanks, Holy Father!” quoth the joyous Knight, 
« The moon ſhall be no loſer by your grace: 

« Let me but have the uſe on't for a night, 
„And I'll reſtore it to its preſent place.“ 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WITH THE TRAGEDY OF N PRESERVED. 


Ix tender Otway's moving ſcenes we find 
What power the gods have to your ſex aſſign d: 
Venice was loſt, if on the brink of fate 
A woman had not propt her ſinking ſtate : 
In the dark danger of that dreadful hour, 
Vain was her ſenate's wiſdom, vain its power; 
But, ſav'd by Belvidera's charming tears, 
Still o'er the ſubject main her towers ſhe rears, 
And ſtands a great example to mankind, 
With what a boundleſs ſway you rule the mind, 
Skilful the worſt or nobleſt ends to ſerve, 
And ſtrong alike to ruin or preſerve. 
In wretched Jafſier, we with pity view 
A mind, to honour falſe, to virtue true, 
In the wild ſtorm of ſtruggling paſſions toſt, 
Yet ſaving innocence, though fame was loſt ; 
Greatly forgetting what he ow'd his friend— 
His country, which had wrong'd him, to defend. 
But ſhe, who urg'd him to that pious deed, 
Who knew ſo well the patriot's. cauſe to plead, 
Whoſe conquering love her country's ſafety won, 
Was, by that fatal love, herſelf undone. 
„ Hence may we learn, what paſſion fain 
« would hide, 
© That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhould be tied. 
“ Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
« If angry Fortune on their union frown : 
“Soon will the flattering dreams of joy be o'er, 
And cloy'd imagination cheat no more; 
„Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
„With mutual tears the bridal couch they ſtain ; 
And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 
Does but augment the anguiſh of their grief: 
% While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 
„Than the fad knowledge of each other's care. 
May all the joys in love and fortune's power 
Kindly combine to grace your nuptial hour 
On each glad day may plenty ſhower delight, 
And warmeſt rapture bleſs cach welcome night ! 
May Heaven, that gave you Belvidera's charms, 
Deltine ſome happier Jaffier to your arms, 


* Tie tepelve following lines. , zoith ſome ſmall va- 
rations, have been already printed in Advice to @ 
Lady; but, as Lord Lyttelton choſe to introduce them 
lere, it 20as thought more eligible to repeat theſe few 
a _ to Suppres the 75 of the poem. | 


* 


| 
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| Whoſe bliſs misfortune never may allay, * 7 


Whole fondneſs never may through care : 
Wt.oſe wealth may place you in the faireſt light, | 
And force each modeſt beauty into ſight | 
So ſhall no anxious want your prace deſtroy, 1 20 


No tempeſt eruſh the tender buds of joy; 


But all your hours in one gay circle move, 
Nor reafan ever diſagree with N | 


EL E GX. 


TELL me, my beit ſond ſlave of hopelef, love, 
And doom'd its woes, without its joys to prove, 
Canſt thou endure thus camly to eraſe ts 
The dear, dear image of thy Delia's face? 
Canſt thou exclude that habitant divine, 

Co place ſome meaner idol in Rer ſhrine ? 


JO taſk, for feeble reaſon too ſevere ! 


0 leflon, nought could teach me but deſpair ! 
Mutt I forbid my eyes that heavenly fight, 


| They've view'd ſo oft with Janguiſhing delight? | 


Muſt my ears ſhun that voice, whoſe charming 
ſound ; 

Seem'd to relieve, while it increas'd, my wound ? 
O Waller! Petrarch ! you who tan'd the lyre 

To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire ? 

Though Sidney to a rival gave her charms, 

Though Laura dying left her lover's arms, 

Yet were your pains leſs exquiſite than mine, 

' Tis eaſier far to loſe, than to reſign ! 


INSCRIPTION :: ; 
For a Buſt of Lady Suffolk , defi Zued to be ſet up in 4 
Mood at Stowe, 1732. 


Her wit and beauty for a court were made; 
But truth and goodneſs fit her for a ſhade. 


SULPICIA TO CERINTHUS, 
IN HER SICKNESS. FROM TIBULLUS,” 
- | Sent lo a Friend, in a. Ladys Name.) 


Sar, my Cerinthus, does thy tender breaſt 
Feel the ſame feveriſh heats that mine moleſt ? 
Alas! I only wiſh for health again, 

Becauſe I think my lover ſhares my pain: 
For what would health avail to wretched me, 
If you could, uncuncern'd, my illneſs ſce ? 


SULPICIA TO CERINTHUS. 


I'M weary of this tedious dull deceit ; 
Myſelf I torture, while the world I cheat : 
Though prudence bids me ſtrive to guard my 


fame, 


Love ſees the low hypocriſy with ſhame : 


Love bids me all confeſs, and call thee mine, 
Worthy my heart, as I am worthy thine : 
Weakneſs for thee I will no longer hide ; 
Weakneſs for thee is woman s nobleſt pride. 


CATO'S SPEECH TO LABIENUS, 
1N THE NINTH BOOK OF LUCAN. 
6 Quid quæri, Labiene, jubes,” &c.) 


Wuar, Labienus, would thy ſond deſire, 
Of horned Jove's prophetic ſhrine inquire? 4 


= 
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Whether to ſeek in arms a glorious doom, 

Or baſely live, and be a king in Rome? 

If life be nothing more than death's delay; 

If impious force can honeſt minds diſmay, 

Or probity may fortune's frown diſdain; 

If well to mean is all that virtue can; 

And right, dependant on itſelf alone, 

Gains no addition from ſucceſs ?: Tis known: 
Fix'd in my heart theſe conſtant truths I bear, 
And Ammon cannot write them deeper there. 
Our ſouls, allied to Ged, within them feel _ 
The ſecret dictates of the Almighty. will; 

This is his voice, be this our oracle. 

When firſt his breath the ſeeds of life inſtill'd, 
All that we ought to know was then reveal'd. 
Nor can we think the Omnipreſent mind 

Has truth to Libya's deſart ſands confin'd, j 
'There, known to few, obſcur'd, and loſt, to lie— 
Is there a temple of the Deity, | 
Except earth, fea, and air, yon azure pole: 

And chief, his holieſt ſhrine, the virtuous ſoul ? 
Where'er the eye can pierce, the feet can move, 
This wide, this boundleſs univerſe is Jove. 

Let abje&t minds, that doubt becauſe they fear, 
With pious awe to juggling prieſts repair; 
T credit not what lying prophets tell 

Death is the only certain oracle. 

Cowards and brave muſt die one deſtin'd hour 
This Jove has told; he needs not tell us more. 


TO MR. GLOVER; 
2 oe us POEM OF LEONIDAS. 
Written in the Year 1734. 


Go on, my friend, the noble taſk purſue, 

And think thy genius is thy country's due; 

To vulgar wits inferior themes belong, 

But liberty, and virtue claim thy ſong. 

Yet ceaſe to hope, though grac'd with every charm, 
The patriot verſe will cold Britannia warm; 
Vainly thou ſtriv'ſt our languid hearts to raiſe, 
By great examples drawn from better days: 
No longer we to Sparta's fame aſpire, es 
What Sparta ſcorn'd, inſtructed to admire ; 
Nurs'd in the love of wealth, and form'd to bend 
Our narrow thoughts to that inglorious end : 

No generous purpoſe can enlarge the mind, 

No ſocial care, no labour for mankind, 

Where mean ſelf. intereſt every action guides, 


In camps commands, in cabinets preſides; 


Where luxury conſumes the guilty ſtore, 
And bids the villain be a ſlave for more. 

Hence, wretched nation, all thy woes ariſe, 
Avow'd corruption, licens'd perjurics, 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 

Servants that rule, and ſenates that obey. 

O people, far unlike the Grecian race, 
That deems a virtuous poverty diſgrace, 
That ſuffers public wrongs and public ſhame, 
In council inſolent, in action tame 
Say, what is now th' ambition of the greay ? 
Is it to raiſe their country's ſinking ſtate; 
Het Joad of debt to eaſe by frugal care, 


Her trade to guard, her harais d poor to ſpare ? 
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Is it like honeſt Somers, to inſpire 
The love of laws, and freedom's ſacred fire? 
Is it, like wiſe Godolphin, to ſuſtain 


The balanc'd world, and boundleſs power reſtrain? 


Or is the mighty aim of all their toil, 
Only to aid the wreck, and ſhare the ſpoil ? 


On each relation, ſriend, dependant, pour, 


With partial wantonneſs, the golden ſhower, 
And, ſenc'd by ſtrong corruption, to deſpiſe 
An injur'd nation's unavailing cries ! 
Rouſe, Britons, rouſe ! if ſenſe of ſhame be weak, 
Let the loud voice of threatening danger ſpeak. 
Lo! France, as Perſia once, o'er every land 
Prepares to ſtretch her all- oppreſſing hand. 
Shall England fit regardleſs and ſedate, 
A calm ſpectatreſs of the general fate; 
Or call forth all her virtue, and oppoſe, 
Like valiant Greece, her own ind Europe's foes? 
O let us ſeize the moment in our power, 
Our follies now have reach'd the fatal hour; 
No later term the angry gods ordain; 
This crifis loſt, we ſhall be wiſe in vain. 

And thou, great poet, in whoſe nervous lines 
The native majeſty of freedom ſhines, 
Accept this friendly praiſe ; and let me prove 
My heart not wholly void of public love : 
Though not like thee I ftrike the ſounding ſtring 
To notes which Sparta might have deign'd to ſing, 
But, idly ſporting in the ſecret ſhade, 
With tender trifles ſooth ſome artleſs maid. 


TO WILLIAM PITT, ESQ. 
ON HIS LOSING HIS COMMISSION, 
In the Year 1736. 


LoxG had thy virtues mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, far ſuperior to a cornet's name ; 

This generous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind. 

The ſervile ſtandard from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 


PROLOGUE | 
To THOMSON'S CORIOLANUS, 
Spoken by Mr. Quin. 


I come not here your candour to implore 

For ſcenes, whole autkor is, alas! no more; 

He wants no advocate his cauſe to plead ; 

You will yourſelves be patrons of the dead. 

No party his benevolence confin'd, 

No ſect—alike it flow'd to all mankind. 

He lov'd his friends (forgive this guſhing tear: 
Alas! I feel, I am no actor here) 

He lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
So clear of intereſt, ſo devoid of art, 

Such generous friendſhip, ſuch unſhaken zeal, 
No words can ſpeak it ; but our tears may tell.— 
O candid truth, O faith without a ſtain, 

O manners gently firm, and nobly plain, 


O ſympathizing love of others“ bliſs, 


Where will you find another breaſt like bis? 
Such was the man-—the poet well you know: 


Oft has he touch'd your hearts wich tender Wos! 


ng; 


cart, 
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oft in his crowded houſe, with juſt applauſe, 
You heard him teach fair virtue's pureſt laws; 
For his chaſte muſe em:ploy'd her heaven-taught 


re 

None wu the nobleſt paſſions to inſpire, . 

Not one immortal, one corrupted thought, 

One line, which dying he could wiſh to blot. | 
Ou! may to-night your favourable doom 

Another laurel add, to grace his tomb : 

Whilſt he, ſuperior now to praiſe or blame, 

Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 

Yet, if to thoſe whom moſt on earth he lov'd, 

From whom his pious care is now remov'd, 

With whom his liberal hand, and bounteous heart, 

Shar'd all his little fortune could impart ; 

If to thoſe friends your kind regard ſhall give 

What they no longer can from his receive ; 

That, that, ev'n now, above yon ſtarry pole, 

May touch with pleaſure his immortal foul. 


EPILOGUE TO LILLO'S ELMERICE. 


In judgment here, unaw'd undiaſs'd, fit, 

The palatines and guardians of the pit ; 

If to your minds this merely modern play 

No uſeful ſenſe, no generous warmth convey ; 
If futian here, through each unnatural ſcene, 

In frain'd conceits ſound high, and nothing mean: 
If lofty dulineſs for your vengeance call: 

Like Elmerick judge, and let the guilty fall. 

But if ſimplicity, with force and fire, 
Unlabour'd thoughts and artleſs words inſpire : 
If, like the action which theſe ſcenes relate, 
The whole appear irregularly great ; 

If maſter-ſtrokes the nobler paſſions move; 
Then, like the Ling, acquit us, and approve. 


You, who, ſupreme o'er every work of wit, | | 


INSCRIPTIONS AT HAGLEY. 
I. On a View from an Alcove. 


Viridantia tempe ! 
Tempe, qvae ſylvae cingvnt ſoperimpendentes. 


II. On a Rocky Fancy Scat. 


Ego lavdo rvris amoeni, 
Rivos, et mvſco cirvmlita faxa nemvſque. 


mn. 


To the memory of 
William Shenſtone, Eſquire; 
In whoſe verſes 
Were all the natural graces, 
And in whoſe manners 
Was all the amiable ſimplicity, 
Of paftoral poetry, 
With the ſweet tenderneſs 
Of the elegiac. 


IV. On the Pedeſtal of an Urn *. 


Alexandro Pope; 
Poetarvm anglicanorvm 
Elegant iſſimo dvlciſſimoqve; 
Virorum caſtigatori acerrimo, 
dapientiae doctori ſvaviſſimo, 
Sacra eſto. 

Ann. Dom. MpccxLitv. 


V. On a Bench. 


Libet iacere modo ſvb antiqva ilice, 
Modo in tenace Gramine; 
Labvnter altis interim rivis aqvae; 

uaervntvr in ſylvis aves: 
Fonteſqve lymphis obſtrepvnt Manantibvs 
Somnos qvod invitet le ves. 


VI. On Thomſon's Seat f. 


Ingenio immortali 

lacobi Thomſon, 

Poetae ſvblimis, 

| Viri boni; 
Aedicvlam hanc, qvem vivrs dilexit, 
Poſt mortem eivs conſtrvctam, 

Dicat dedicatqve 

Georgivs Lyttelton. 


* A Dori: Portico in another part of the Park is L. 
noured with the name of * Pope's Building,” and in- 
ſcribed, Quieti et muſis. 

+ A very hand/ome and Twell-finiſted building, in en 
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EDWARD MOORE. 


Containing 
FABLES, | ODES, 
TRIAL OF SELIM, $0NGS, 


c. Ye. e. 


To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


While here the poet paints the charms 
Which bleſs the perfect dame, 
How unaffected beauty warms, 
And art preſerves the flame ! 
How prudence, virtue, ſenſe, agree 
To bleſs the happy wife ; 
In Lucy and her boot I ſee 
The picture and the life. - 
Garrict's Verſes Written in a Copy of Moore's Fables, 
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EDINBURGH: 
PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE. 


Anno 1794. 
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7E LIFE OF MOORE. 


Or the perſonal hiſtory of Moore, the particulars which have Been recorded by his biographers 
are inſufficient to ſatisfy curioſity, and diſproportionate to his reputation among the periodical eſ- 
ſayiſts and the writers of verſe. 

The additional intelligence which the preſent writer has obtained, is general and ſcanty; but he 
has this gratification from giving it to the world, that it aff:rds him an opportunity of recording 
his obligations to the Rev. Joſhua Toulmin, the able and judicious “ Hiſtorian of Taunton,” and 
continuator of © Neale's Hiſtory. of the Puritans,” tor a particular account of his deſcent, birth, and 
education, drawn up, principally, on the information of his only ſurviving ſiſter. a 905 

Edward Moore was born at Abingdon, in Berkſhire, March 22. 1712-12. He was the third, for 
of the Rev. Thomas Moore, M. A. paſtor of a ſociety of Proteſtant diſſenters in that town, by 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Alder, gentleman, of Drayton, a neighbouring village. His grandfather, 
the Rev. John Moore of Brazen-Noſe College, Oxford, had the curacy of Holneſt in Dorſetſbire, 
from which he was ejected by the act of uniſormity. He became afterwards paſtor to a large con- 
gregation of Proteſtant diſſenters at Bridgewater, in Somerletſhire. His father, in conjunction 
with his brother, the Rev. John Moore, M A, conducted the tuition of youth deſigned for the mi- 
niſtry, or deſirous of going through a courſe of academical learning, at Brid Igewater, till he removed 
to Abingdon, where he died in the end of 1721, or the beginning of 1722. 

The ſeminary at Bridgewater was ſupported by Mr. John Moore, through : a period of more than 
ffty years (a ſmall interruption in the latter end of Queen Anne's reign excepted, when he was 
obliged to ſecrete himſelf), till the time of his death, Dec. 31. 1748, with great credit a: id honour 
to himſelf, and great benefit to the intereſts of literature and religion. The only publication attri- | 
buted to his father, is a tract on the controverſy of the day, between the eſtabliſhed church and the 
diſſenters, intituled, The Honeſty of Proteſtant Diſſenters vindicated, in anſwer to Mr. peer 8 
Character of an Honeſt Diſſenter, in twelve marks, with ſome Remarks on the additional Pre- 
face; written on liberal principles, with temper, judgment, and abiliey not without a ſeaſoning, of 
els and wit. 

He left ſeven children. John, born July 3. 1708, a Genie min ſettled firſt at Swaſf kama, 
in Cambridgeſhire, and then at Abingdon, truly reſpectable for abilities aud character. He died 
| September 22. 1774 Thomas, born 1709; Edward, the poet; Samuel, born April 8. 1714; : 
Mary, born September 8. 1716, who died at Taunton, December 6 176; Elizabeth, born April 
30. 1719, ſtill living, on whoſe information this account is drawn up, and with whom the family 
will become extinct ; Jane, born October 14. 1721, who died at Bridgewater, November 1790. 
His widow died in London about 1771, eighty-nine years of age, cxpreſſing to the laſt an affec- 
tionate remembrance of the excellenci&' of his character, and a mournful ſenſe of her great loſs in 
the removal of a moſt beloved huſband, afrer a moſt happy unioa of about 20 years. 

His father dying when he was about ten years old, the direction of his education was kindly vn; 
dertaken by his uncle at Bridge water. With him he ſpent ſome years of His ny life, and was 
then removed to the ſchool of Eaſt Orchard, in Dorſetſhire. : | 

His original deſtination appears to have been for trade; and, ata mp he was placed wich | 
one Mr. Gibſon, a wholeſale linen-draper in London. When he left this houſe, he went to Ireland, 
in the capacity of a ſactor, to one Mr. Johnſon a merchant in the city, where he reſided ſome years. 
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On his return from Ireland, he entered into a partnerſhip in the linen trade with an Iriſh gentle. 
man in London; but his ſucceſs in buſineſs, though he conducted himſelf in it with ability and ex. 
pertneſs, not anſwering his expectations, the connection was diſſolved. 

Whether from a ſtronger attachment to the ſtudy than the counter, from a more ardent zeal in 
the purſuit of fame than in the ſearch after fortune, or from the cauſe aſſigned by himſelf, in the 
preface to the quarto edition of his works, 1756, that © his marriage with the Muſes, like moſt 
other marriages, was more from neceſſity than inclination,” he relinquiſhed the buſineſs for which 
he was bred, became a candidate for fame, and courted the Muſes. 

I: has been generally ſuppoſed that he never was in buſineſs on his own account; but that he 
had been engaged in buſineſs, wil * from the nenn ſtanza in his Ode to Garrick, on the Talh 


* the Tomn on bis Marriage. 


And then there's Belmont to be ſure— 
Ohn! my gentle Neddy Moore, 
Ho does my good Lord Mayor? 
And have you left Cheap/ide, my dear? 
And will you write again next year, 
i And ſhow your fav'rite player? 
Attached to the Muſes, he early courted public attention; and in 1744 produced his firſt per- 
formance, intituled, Fables for the Female Sex, which was favourably received. 
Three of theſe fables, The Sparrow and the Dove, The Female Seducers, and Love and Vanity, were 
the production of his ingenious and amiable friend Henry Brooke, Eſq. * aſſiſtance he ac · 
Knowledges in the preface, without diſtinguiſſiing his ſhare. 
To avoid the mis{ortunes that may attend me from any accidental ſucceſs, I think it neceſſary 
to inform thoſe who know me, that | have been aſſiſted in the following papers by the author of 
22 Guſtavus Vaſa.” Let the crime of pleaſing be his whoſe talents as a writer, and whoſe virtue 


as a man, have rendered him a living affront to the whole circle of his acquaintance.” 


The eulogy of his poctical aſſociate, whoſe fables are no ſmall ornament to his collection, is not 


overcharged. Brooke, with many pecuharities, was a man of knowledge and genius, and, what is 
much better, a moſt worthy man, and an excellent citizen. 

In 1748, he undertook the defence of Lyttleton, in an ironical poem, called The Trial of Selim the 
Perſian, for High Crimes and Miſdemednors ; in which he has ſhown himſelf a perfect maſter of the 
molt elegant kind of panegyric, ſuch as is couched under the appearance of accuſation; and for 
which he was paid with kind words, which, as is RET, raiſed great hopes, that were at Jaſ 
diſappointed, 

The ſame year, he produced his firſt dramatic performance, The Foundling, a comedy, acted at 
Drury-Lane ; but which, though aided by the performance of Garrick, Barry, Yates, Macklin, 
Mrs. Woffington, and Mrs. Cibber, and highly applauded and commended by Cibber, had but a 
moderate degree of ſucceſs. On the firſt night of its appearance, the character of Fadal- ( hich, 
it is ſaid, was intended for one Ruſſel) gave great diſguſt, and was therefore conſiderably curtailed 
in all the enſuing repreſentations. It has not ſince that time been continued as an acting comedy, 
being generally conſidered as bearing too near a reſemblance to Steele's « Conſcious Lovers;“ yet 
in ſome reſpects it is preferable to that play, as the intricacy of the plot is more natural, the cha- 
racters of a more fprightly turn, and drawn in general from higher life, unmixed with the pertneſs 
of a chambermaid coquet and kitchen coxcomb, on which the livelineſs of Steele's play principally 
depends. The prologue was written by Brooke. 

About this time he wrote The Trial of Sarab * , alias Slim Sal, a jeu d eſprit, occaſioned by the 
vivacity and good humour with which he ſpent an evening, in a lively party of friends, at the houſe 
of Palmer, Eſq. at Eaton, near St. Neot's in Huntingdonſhire. The lady, his daughter, 


the ſubject of its genteel wit, is {till living. 
In 1749, he complimented Garrick in an Ode, on his marriage with Madam Violetti; and the ſame 


| Jear, Auguſt 10. he united himſelf i in marriage with Miſs Jenny Hamilton, a beautiful and accom- 
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pliſhed woman, daughter of Mr. Hamilton, e ce to the princeſſes, on which occaſion Lyt- 
tleton ſtood father. 
M.iſs Hamilton, it is ſaid, had a ae turn, pow had cxprefied ur partiality towards him in 
the following ſong, addreſſed to Miſs Duck, daughter of the famous Stephen Duck, in which ſhe 
quibbles on his name wich great ingenuity and delicacy, and yet in a manner that exprefles a ſin- 
cere affection. This ſpecimen of her poetry was handed about beſore their marriage, and 2 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, and other miſcellaneous collections of the times. 
According to Mr. Toulmin's information, his attachment to Miſs Hamilton, and the encourage- 
ment his addreſſes received, gave birth to this ſong, which was written by Dr. Francklin, the 
celebrated tranſlator of ſchylus“ and“ Lucian,” perſonating Miſs Hamilton. | , 


Would you think it, my Duck, (for the fault I muſt own), 
Your Jenny at laſt is quite covetous grown ; 

Her millions, if fortune ſhould laviſbly pour, 

1 ſtill ſhould be wretched if 1 had not More. 


As gay as I am, ſhould I ſpend half my days 

In dances, and op'ras, ridottos, and piays, 
Her fate your poor Jenny with tears would deplore, 
For alas! my dear girl, what are thoſe without More. 


"Tis the ſame thing with pleaſure, with money, with men, 
And I think I ſhall never be happy again. 

I've lovers, and danglers, and praters, good tore, 

And yet, like true women, I ſtill ſigh for More. 


Mama ſhe cries, Jenny, why all this ado, 
You may have a buſband, you know child, or two = oa 
But I pouted, and whimper'd, and fretted, and ſwore | 
Thar I would not have one unleſs | bad Mere. 


The giant, poor devil, has juſt now been here, 
And has off-r*d to ſettle eight hundred a-year; 
But I anſwer'd the wretch as I once did before, 
You know it won't do, Sir, for I muſt have More. 


Though the fool I deſpiſe ſhould beſpatter my fame, 
Yet I think I'm as wiſe as ſome folks | could name; 

I but worſhip that idol which others adore, 

For thoſe that have thouſands would gladly have More. 


Now, in ſpite of this craving, I vow and proteſt 
That avarice ne'er had a place in my breaſt; 
For I ſwear I'd not envy the miſer his ſtore, 
Hag-1 but enough for myſelf and one More. 


You will wonder, my girl, who this dear one can be, 

_ Whoſe merit can boaſt ſuch a conqueſt as me; 
But you ſhan't know his name, though 1 told) you before 
It begins with an M, but 1 dare not ſay More. 


He had relied hitherto on his pen for ſupport; and had ſome hope, ſrom the notice taken of him 
by Lyttleton, of receiving from his aſſiſtance ſome permanent ſupport. In this he was diſappointed. 
From Garrick's friendſhip, however, he obtained ſome advantages. 

In 1751, his comedy of Gi Blas was acted at Drury-Lane ; and, though violently oppoſed, was 
carried through nine nights. This is the leaſt meritorious of his dramas. The defign is taken from 
the ſtory of Aurora in the novel of © Gil Blas;“ but bears too near a reſemblance to the plot of the 
Kind Impoſtor;“ and he has deviated greatly from truth in the manners of his charaQters. 

In 1753, his Gameſter, a tragedy, was acted at Drury-Lane, and met with but middling ſue- 
ceſs. As his Gil Blas had been forced upon the town ſeveral nights after the ſtrongeſt public diſ- 
approbation of it had been expreſſed, it was thought by his friends that any piece acted under his 
name would. be treated with vindictive ſeverity. Spence, therefore, permitted it for the firſt four 
nights 10 be imputed to him; but immediately afterwards threw aſide the malk, as he Nd hems the 
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ſucceſs of the play to be no longer doubtful; when ſome of the very perſons who had applauded it 
as his work, were among the foremoſt ro condemn it as the performance of Moore. 

This tragedy is written in proſe. Some part of it was originally compoſed in blank verſe, of which 
ſeveral veſtiges remain. It is his beſt dramatic performance; and ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 
where it has lately received every poſſible recommendation, by the appearance of Mrs. Siddons in 
the character of Mee. Beverley. The language is nervous, and yet pathetic; the plot is artful, yet 
well conducted, the characters are ſtrongly marked, yet not unnatural; and the cataſtrophe is 
truly tragic, yet not unjuſt. The diſtreſs was cenſured, on its firſt appearance, as too great to be 
borne, and the cataſtrophe as too horrible; for no other apparent reaſon, but becauſe it too nearly 
touched a favourite and faſhionable amuſement. It was ſhown in MS. to Young, who approved it 
greatly, with this remarkable expreſſion, that “ gaming wanted ſuch a cauſtic as the concluding 
ſcene of the play preſented.” In his preface, he ſays, I ſhould humbly preſume that the working 
it up to any uncommon degree of horror is the merit of the play, and not its reproach. Nor ſhould 
fo prevailing and deſtructive a vice as gaming, "> attacked upon the nN without impreſſing up- 
on the imagination all the horrors that attend it." 

In each of theſe performances, Garrick exerted himſelf both as an actor and an author. In the 
latter, he * diſtinguiſhed himſelſ, ſays his biographer, by uncommon ſpirit in ſome ſcenes, and 
by great agonizing feelings in the laſt.” Moore, in his preface, expreſſes his admiration of this 
inimitable performer: who, in the character of Beverley, exceeded every idea he had conceived of 
it in writing, and acknowledges himſelf indebted to him for many popular paſſages in the play. The 
ſcene, in particular, between Zeuſen and Stulely, has been aſcribed wholly to Garrick. 

In January 1753, he began a periodical paper, called The World, by Adam Fitz-Adam, which he 
carried on in weekly numbers, till February 1757. The deſign, as he explains it in the firſt num. 
ber, © was to ridicule, with novelty and good humour, the faſhions, follies, vices, and abſurditics, 


of that part of the human ſpecies which we call the World, and to trace it through all its buſineſs, | 


pleaſures, and amuſements.” The wits of the age were invited to join in it, and gave it their aſſiſt- 
ance. The Hon, Horace Walpole, the preſent Earl of Orford, Richard Owen Cambridge, Eſq. the 
Earl of Corke, Sir David Dalrymple Lord Hailes, the Earl of Cheſterfield, Dr. Warton, Whitehead, 
Lovibond, Jenyns, and other writers of eminence, as he expreſſes it, ornamented this publication 
with their bounty, and honoured it with eſſays.” The demand for it greatly exceeded expectation; 
and, during its appearance, it was the only faſhionable vehicle in which men of rank and genius 
choſe to convey their ientiments to the public. 

The firſt paper that Lord Cheſterfield ſent, being without any notice from whence it came, under- 
went but a flight inſpection, and was very near being excluded on account of its length. This ne- 
glect would have ſtopped any further communications; but fortunately Lyttleton happening to 
call at Dodfley's, the paper was ſhown to him. He immediately knew the hand, and ſtill more the 
manner of writing. Moore, being informed of the diſcovery, real the paper more attentively, dit- 
_ cerned its beauties, and though? proper not only to publiſh it directly, but to introduce it with an 
apology for the dclay, and a conipliment to the writer. 

Fr m this time, as Mr. Toulmin informs the preſent writer, on the authority of Dr. Farr of 
Taunton, Lord Cheſterfield carried his politeneſs and confidence in the publiſher's taſte and judg- 
ment ſo far, that when he ſent a paper to be inſerted, he gave kim the liberty to publiſh it entirely, 
to alter any part of it, or to ſuppreſs it altogether. ©: | | 

On the ſame authority, it is alleged, that when Moore collected the papers for publication, he 
ſolicited leave to dedicate one of the volumes to Mr. Cambridge, who permitted it, upon condition 

that he himſelf ſhould write the dedication. The delicacy with which he execured the taſk, will 
be readily perceived by the intelligent reader acquainted with this fact. 

It is much to be lamented, that.either honour or emolument thou! d have been miſſed by Moore. 
All his exertions were, however, barely ſuffici- ut to ward off the i inconveniencies of poverty. 

in 1755, he ſettled with his family at South Lambeth, and occupied the houſe which is now the 
property of Mr. Grabam, where he had Cooke, the tranflater of Heſiod, IE for his Err with 


whom he had been acquainted before the 8 of his Fables, n ; 


* 
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e both met at à club held weekly at the Vine and Royal Oak j inns; which was p/ually come, 
poſed, among others, of ſeveral literary characters; Dr. Howard, H. Hatſell, Sir J-ſeph Mavhe e 
Bart. &c. They lived on friendly terms w each other, though their manners and wn were 


very diſſimilar. 


« Cooke,” ſays Sir Joſeph Mawbey, in the. account of his life, * Gentleman 5 Maga.” 
wine,” 1792, began the world with little fortune, and be was early thrown upon thet own With 
ſtrong paſſions, which, it is ſuppoſed, he gratified very freely in the early part of his life. He was, 
when I knew him, regular and ſober, though convivial. No,one enjoyed the pleaſures of the table 
more than he, nor was more entertaining at it. Though he ſpoke with much freedom of men and 
things, and we did not think his ſtrictures of either well founded, he had ſuch a fund of general 
knowledge and anecdotes, without being in reality ill natured, that it was e for ſuch as 
knew. him thoroughly to avoid being pleaſed. 

« He was, however, not unfrequently dictatorial and aſſuming, which often diſguſted ae 
and made him feared by many Moore, H. Hatſell, Dr. Howard, and many other lively compa - 
nions, were viſibly reſtrained by Cooke, who excelled them in learning, and whoſe ſpirits generally 
induced him to take the lead in company at times with inſinitè humour; at the ſame time, it muſk 
be allowed, few exceeded them in ſprightlineſs and witty converſation.” 

In 1756, he publiſhed his works in a quarto volume, by ſubſcription, with a dedication to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle; which contains a delicate compliment to bis brother Mr. Pelham, who bad ho- 
noured him with his patronage. 

Peſects in this work,” he ſays in the preface, © there are many, which [ have wanted boil 
time and abilities to mend as I could wiſh, Its merit (if it has any, and I may be allowed to name 
it), is its being natural and unaffected, and tending to promote virtue and good humour. I haye 
ſent this my offspring i into the world in as decent a dreſs as I was able; a legitimate one I am ſure 
it is; and if it ſhould be thought deſective in ſtrength, ſpirit, or vigour, let it be conſidered, that its 
father's marriage with the Muſes, like moſt other martjages into that noble family, was more 19 75 | 
neceſſity than inclination.” 

He contivued The World until near the cloſe of his life. The laſt proof ſheet of the 3 
edition of that work was waiting for his correction, when he died at his houſe in South Lambeth, 
February 28. 1757, in the 45th year of his age. He was interred in the new burying: ground be⸗ 
lorging to Lambeth pariſh, near the High- ſtreet, without a ſtone to mark the place of his duſt. 

His death, it is faid, was owing to his apothecary's too cloſely and injudiciouſly adhering to the 
phyſician's preſcription. He had been viſited by a ſevere rheumatic fever, in which he had loſt the 
uſe of his libs, ſo as not to be able to move a finger; but his recovery was faſt advancing, = 
the phyſician was called to a diſtance, and directing the ufe of the bark, left him, in confidence o 
his reſtoration, to a ſtate of convaleſcence. A cold and inflammation of the lungs coming on, and 
the uſe of the bark being continued, a fever enſued, which ſoon terminated fatally. | 

He left behind him an only ſon, of his own Chriſtian name. Lord Cheſterfield, with a kindneſs 
and generoſity which will reflect everlaſting honour on his name, took npon himſelf the care ind 
expence of his education, till he was ſixreen years of age, when he gave him a hen yl of 500 l. He 
had firſt a place in the Salt Office ; but inclining to the ſea ſervice, he afterwards | Went on board a 
man of war as a midfhipman, and died at ſea i in 1773. F 

Mrs. Moore, after his death, obtained the Place of neceſſary wornan to the queen” $ VE ivate apart-= 
ments, and ſtill ſurvives; cheriſhing an indelible and mournful remembrance. of the virtues of 4 
moſt affectionate conſort, and much reſpeRted by a numerous and genteel acquaintance, TY, 

The Werld, which he juſt lived to complete, was pub): hed in 6 vol. 12mo, 1757. The fubſes 
quent editions, i in 4. vols. are too numerous to be ſpecified. His Falles have been frequently re- 
printed, and with his other poems have been received into the collection of the « Works of the 
Engliſh poets,” 1790. In the preſent edition, the 7. emple of Hymen i is inſerted among the Fables 
contribuced by Brooke, omitted in the former editions. 1 

Of Brooke, this brief memorial may ſuffice. He was born, i in 1706. His father, the Rev. WIL. 3 
lam Brooke of Rantavan, was reQor of the rarities of Killinkare, Mullough, My bullough, and 
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Licowie, in the county of Cavan in Ireland. His mother was' a Digby. He was educated at Dr, 
Sheridan's ſchool, and from thence removed to the Temple, in his ſixteenth year. The engaging 
ſweetneſs of his temper, and peculiar vivacity of his genius, caught the notice and eſteem of the 
reigning wits. Swift prophecied wonders of him. Pope affectionately loved him. Thus flatter. 
ed and encouraged, he returned to Ireland, and married privately his couſin, Miſs Means, who had 
her Grit child before ſhe was fourteen, He went a ſecond time to London ; but poetry was as fa- 
tal there as love had bcen in Ireland. The ſtudy of the law appeared drier has ever. He renew. 
ed his intimacy with Pope, and wrote his poem of © Univerſal Beauty**under his eye and criticiſm, 
Soon, however, he was obliged to return; family affairs demanded his preſence, He praiſed for 
ſome time as chamber counſel. In 1737, he went a third time to England, where Pope received him 
with open arms. Lyttleton ſoon diſtinguiſhed and cheriſhed a mind and genius ſimilar to his own. 
Pitt was particularly fond of him, and introduced him to the Prince of Wales, who careſſed him 
with uncommon liberality, and preſented him with many elegant and valuable tokens of his friend- 
ſhip. Here, fluſhed with ambition, glowing with emulation, and elevated with praiſe, he produced 
his tragedy of © Guſtavus Vaſa.” Government took offence at the ſpirit of liberty which it breathed, 
and cloſed the theatres againſt it, but could not prevent its publication. Encouraged by his ſucceſs, 
he took a houſe at I wickenham, and ſent for Mrs. Brooke, who was propoſed by the Prince to be 
nurſe to his preſent Majeſty. While every proſpect ſmiled, he was ſcized with a violent and un- 
conquerable ague, and ordered to return to his native air. He ſpent the remainder of his life in 
Treland. While barrack maſter under Lord Cheſterfield, while writer of the © Farmers Letters,” &c. 
he paſſed, no doubt, through many buſy and intereſting ſcenes, but the particulars are not ſufficiently 
known to be related with certainty. He leſt the country, and rented a houſe and farm in Kildare, 
where he reſided for a few years. He afterwards took and improved a farm in the vicinity of the 
family eſtate. Shortly after his wife died, and with her all his happineſs, and the beſt part of his 


- Exiſtence, At length he withdrew to his paternal ſeat, where he devoted himſelf wholly to the 


Muſes. He wrote ſeveral tragedies, and formed golden dreams of their ſucceſs upon the Engliſh 
Nage. from his intereſt with Garrick, but was diſappointed. He tried the Iriſh ſtage, and was to- 
lerably ſucceſsful, but not equal to his hopes and his occaſions. He was compelled to mortgage, 
and at laſt to ſell, his paternal eſtate. From this time he ſecluded himſelf entirely from the world. 
The powers of his mind decayed, and his genius flaſhed but by fits. This is perceivable in the lat- 
ter volumes of the © Fool of Quality, and his ſubſcquent novel of “ Juliet Grenville,” which were 
the laſt of his writings. He died October 10. 1783, in the 77th year of his age. 

He died as he lived, a Chriſtian. With the meekneſs of a lamb, and the fortitude of a hero, he 


| ſupported the tedious infirmities of age, the languors of ſickneſs, and the _— of anten; and his 


death, like his life, was inſtructive. 

Of nineteen children, two only ſurvived bim; a ſon in the army, Geek dead; and a 4 
who inherited his genius. She publiſhed a quarto volume of poems in 1792, and died in 1793. 

His“ Poetical Works, including fifteen plays, were collected into 4 vols. 8vo, 1778. His 
Univerſal Beauty, a philoſophical poem in ſix books,” Two Books of Taſſo's Jeruſalem Delivered,” 
Conſtantia, or the Man of Law's Tale,“ modernized from Chaucer, Redemption, a poem, © Con- 
rade, a fragment, The Fox Chaſe, a poem,“ &c., were recommended by the compiler 4 this 
collection, to be inſerted with his Fables, i in the“ Works of the Britiſh Poets; but have been 
excluded, in conſequence of ſome arrangement relative to the extent of the collection. 

The character of Moo! e, who ſeems deſtined as a Fabuliſt, to be inſeparably Conde cted with 


| Brooke, was truly amiable and reſpectable. He had a peculiar ſweetneſs of temper, and was a moſt 
: entertaining and pleaſing companion. The ſimplicity of his manners muck endeared him to all his ac- 


quaintances, and makes them always ſpeak of him with particular ſondneſs and attachment. From 
the names of his coadjutors in the World, and of the perſons to whom his ſeveral pieces are addreſſed, 


it appears that he was honoured with the friendſhip of almoſt all his conteniporaries, who were 


themſelves remarkable for talents and for learning ; and, it is but juſtice to obſerve, that the papers 


Kitten by him, will ſuffer no wary by a compariſon Wa thoſe of T Bis r 


* 
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The following letter, furniſhed by Mr. Toulmin, is a ſpecimen of the vivacity and wit, mingled 
with a ſtrong portion of the moral ſenſe, which was on all occaſions natural to Moore. It is addreſ- 
ſed to the Rev. John Ward, a diſſenting miniſter at Taunton, who, venerable as he is himſelf for 
jearning, worth, piety, and years, deems it an honour to have his name, connected with that of 
Moore, It was occaſioned by his being prevented by Fielding's illneſs, from appointing an evening 
on which he might invite Mr. Ward to meet at his lodgings, ſome of the firſt wits of the day. 

t is not owing to forgetfulneſs that you have not heard from me before. Fielding continues 
to be viſited for his ſins, ſo as to be wheeled about from room to room: When he mends, I am ſure 
to ſee him at my lodgings; and you may depend upon / timely notice. What fine things are wit 
and beauty, if a man could be temperate with one, or a woman chaſte with the other! But he that 
will confine his acquaintance to the ſuber and the modeſt, will generally find himſelf among the dull 
and the ugly. If this remark of mine ſhould be thought to ſhoulder itſelf in without an introduction, 
you will be pleaſed to note, that Fielding is a wit ; that his diforder is the gout, and i intemperance | 
the cauſe.” | 

60 Moore,” ſays Sir Joſeph Mavybey, who knew him well, © was couſin german to Fuller the 
banker (partner with Honeywood). He told me he had been in Ireland, on ſome ſcheme of buſineſs, 

1 believe in the linen trade. He was a well-bred amiable man, aud a cheerful witty and entertaining 
companion. Cooke and Moore had often propoſed to themſelves, and to me; conſiderable pleaſure, 
in attending me at the next aſſizes of Surrey, of which it was known I was to be Sheriff in February 
1757. Before ſuch aſſize meeting in March, I had, alas! to regret the death of both my neighbours 
and friends, Cooke being. enen on the Iſt of January in that year, and Moore on the an of March 
following.“ yt. 
As a poet, his 3 are characterized by a refined elegance of ſentiment, and a correſpon· 


dent happineſs of expreſſion. He writes with neatneſs and terſeneſs, but without much elevation 


or ſpirit. Though not a firſt-rate: dramatiſt, his pleaſing tragedy of the Gamefier entitles him to 
rank above the middling claſs. The plots of his pieces are intereſting, his charaQters well drawn, 
his ſentiments delicate, and his language pleaſing ; but his greateſt recommendation is the purity - 
that runs through all his writings, and the "I" tendency of every piece te wards the promo- 
tion of morality and virtue. 

His Fables, the moſt popular of all his works, are equal to the beſt compoſitions of that kind in 
our language. In the freedom and eaſe of the verſification, and in the forcibleneſs of the moral, and 
the poignancy of the ſatire, they approach nearer to the manner of Gay than any of the numerous 
imitations of that popular fabuliſt. In poetical ſpirit, beautiful imagery, and harmony of numbers, 
they poſſeſs an unqueſtionable ſuperiority. They have not only great merit of the moral kind, but 
they delight us as a juſt picture of human life, 

The Tour Fables of Brooke may vie with almoſt every production of the kind, for . co- 

louring, ſacility of verſification, and ſtrength of ſentiment. They have all the flowing eaſe, clearneſs 
of expreſſion, and poignancy of ſatire, that are to be ſound i in- Gay, and Moore; with more warmth 
of poetry and glow of ſentiment. But, with all their merit, they are perhaps too extenſive for 
that kind of writing. Fable ſhould be ſhort, ſtrong in the application, quick in the effe&, and 
poignant in the moral. The Temple of Hymen, is properly an allegorical tale: It is flowing, clear, 
and poetical; and ends with a: well turned compliment to Lord Charlemont. The Sparrow and 
:be Dave breathes. throughout the true ſpirit of poetry; but perſpicuity is ſumetimes loſt in the 
flight of the Muſe, Perhaps the connection and conduct of the fable would not be injured by the 
omiſſion of about 150 lines, beginning Freedom reftrain'd by reaſon's force, and ending Mile ſwtll- 
ing with the darling theme. The abſtruſe reaſoning and philoſophy, which might figure well in 
another place, are very improper in the character of the Dove. The Female Seducers is a ſuperlative ; 
performance; perſpicuity, without which genius wants its beft ſupport, is ſometimes wanting; but 
all the pictures and deſcriptions are very highly coloured, and the verſiſication is exquiſitely poliſn- 
ed and harmonious. Love and Vanity has great ſtrength and vigour of poetry, and ſome of thoſe 
peculiarities which run through the great variety of his perſormances. 
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The & verſes written in a copy of Moore's fables,” by Garrick, are not only a haridſome compli. 

ment to the fair poſſeſſor of it, but truly deſcriptive of the nature gd merit tor wy Wore, and mal. 

rectly a fine encomium on it. | 


While here the poet 108 the a : 
Which bleſs the perfect dame, 
How unaffected beauty warms, 

And art preſerves the flame. 

How prudence, virtue, ſenſe, agree, 

To ſorm the happy wife; 

| in Lucy, and her book, I ſee 

: The picture and the life, 

Sir ir Joſeph Mawbey has tranſcribed, from Cooke” s Common-place-book, his © remarks on Moore's 
Fables 55 which the worthy e believes “will be allowed to be very juſt by every lover of 
poetry.” 

June 1743, I read ſixteen fables in manuſcript, wrote by Mr. Edward Moore. The ninth, The 
Farmer, the Spaniel, and the Cat, is a very pretty fable; and there are great elegancies i in the introduc- 
tion. The ſixteenth, and laſt fable, called The Female Seducers, is a charming, elegant poem. Theſe 
two fables are far ſuperior to the reſt, and are unexceptionably good. The diction is ſuch as the pro- 
vince of poetry requires; and there are many delicacies in ſentiment and expreſſion ; and the image- 
ry is ſtrong and delightful. The other fables have their merit; but have many imperſections which, 
1 doubt not, the author will remove before they are printed. The verſiſication, through all, is 
ſweet, with very few exceptions. His i images are, ſome of them, lovely, and lorelily clothed. The 
following four verſes are from the ninth fable, addreſſed to a lady. 


Sweet are the flow'rs, that deck the field; 
Sweet are the flowers the bloſſoms yield; 
Sweet is the ſummer gale that blows ; 
And ſweet, though ſweeter you, the roſe. 1X 


Here is true ſimplicity and ſweetneſs, Speaking in the laſt fable of the diſſolution 50 things, he 
has ſome of the beautifulleſt images I deſire to ſee in poetry; as theſe lines, 
| Gone like traces on the deep, 
Like a ſceptre graſp'd in ſleep; 


Dews exhal'd from funny glades, 
Melting ſnows and gliding ſhades. | 


Sir Joſeph Mawbey juſtly obſerves, that Cooke © might have given many other extracts from 
them, equally beautiful. He appears to have been an r with the real author of The Fe- 
male Seducers. 

Of his miſcellaneous pieces, the moſt conſiderable is, The Trial of Selim, which contains much 
fine irony, expreſſed in elegant verſiſication. His Odes are pleaſing and poetical; but have not the 
fire and enthuſiaſm, which belong to the higher kinds of lyric poetry. His Songs may be juſtly 

ranked among the beſt 'compoſitions of the kind in our language. chart are ple den and 


ſprightly in the higheſt degree. 


His poetical works,” ſays Sir Joſeph voting have eſtabliſhed his name bow gebküs, FRI 
they did not procure him much fortune, nor patrons to place him in a ſtate of independency. 
There is an eaſy elegance i in his compoſitions, which renders them as FRO OY in the Evgliſk 
language,” 
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le os , 


To His Grace 


THOMAS HOLLES, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


34%: 


My Lord, -* | 


Hao I the honour of being perſonally known to | 
your Grace, I had not thus prefumptueuſly ad- 
dreſſed you, without previous ſolicitation for ſo 
great an indulgence. But that your Grace may 
neither be ſurpriſed nor offended. at the liberty 1 
am taking, my plea is, that the great and good 
man, whoſe name is prefixed to the firſt of theſe 
poems, was a friend and bene factor to me. The 
favours I have reccived at his hands, and the kind 
aſſurances he was pleaſed to give to me of their 
continuance, which his death only prevented, have 
left me to lament my own private loſs amidit 
the general concern. It is from theſe favours 
and aſſurances that I flatter myſelf with having a 
kind of privilege to addreſs your Grace upon this 
occaſion, and to entreat your patronage of the 
following ſheets. I pretended to no merit with Mr. 
Pelham, except that of honouring his virtues, and 
withing to have been ſerviceable to them: I pre- 
tend to no other with your Grace. My hopes 


are, that while you are fulfilling every generous 


PG 


intention of the brother whom you loved, your 
Grace will not think me'utiworthy.of ſome ſmall 
ſhare of that notice, with which he was once 
Pleaſed to honour me. £ 

1 will not detain your Grace to echo bark the 
voice of a whole people in favour of your juſt ant 
prudent adminiſtration of public affairs. That 
the ſalutary meaſures you are purſuing may be as 
productive of tranquillity and honour. to your 


Grace, as they are of happineſs to theſe kingdoms, 

is the ſincere wiſh of, „„ 
My Lord, | : 311101 
Vour Grace's | ; i] 


moſt humble, | — 


moſt obedient, 
and 2 
46 moſt devoted Servant, 
Tully's Head, Pall-Mall, 7 


Feb. 26. 1756. Epwarp Moors. 


pF 


— * © 


— 
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PREFACE 


Mosr of the following poems have already made 
their appearance in detached pieces; but as many 
of them were printed without a name, I was ad- 
viſed by ſome particular friends to collect them 
into a volume, and publiſh them by ſubſcription. 
The painful taſk. of ſoliciting ſuch a ſubſcription 
was chiefly undertaken by thoſe friends, and with 
ſuch ſpirit and zeal, that I ſhould be greatly want- 
ing in gratitude, if. I negleRed any opportunity, 
either public or private, of making them my moſt 
ſincere acknowledgments. I am alſo obliged to a 


very valuable friend in Ireland for a conſiderable 
number of ſubſcribers in that kingdom, a liſt of 
whoſe names I have not been favoured with, and 
for which I was defired not to delay publication. 
I mention this ſeeming neglect, that my friends 


on that ſide the water may not accuſe me of any 
diſreſpect. | 


44 
- 


Such as the work now is, I ſubmit it to the 
public. Defects in it there are many, which 1 
have wanted both time and abilities to amend as 
I could wiſh. Its merit (if it has any, and I may 
be allowed to name it) is its being natural antl 
unaffected, and tending to promote virtue ant 
good- humour. Thoſe parts of it that have been 
publiſhed ſingly, had the, good fortune to pleaſe'; 
thoſe that are now added will, I hope, be no diſ- 
credit to them, Upon the whole, I hate ſent 
this my offspring into the world in as decent a 
dreſs as I was able: a legitimate one I am ſure it 
is; and if it ſhould be thought defective in 
ſtrength, ſpirit, or vigour, let it be conſidered th 
its father's marriage with the Muſes, like mo! 
other marriages into that noble family, was more 
from neceflity than inclination. | 

| 5 


THE DISCOVERY : 
; AN ODE 

To the Right Honourable 
HENRY PELHAM. 


— vir bonus eſt quis? Hon. 


Taxx wing, my muſe! from ſhore to ſhore 
Fly, and that happy place explore | 
Where virtue deigns to dwell ; 
If yet ſhe treads on Britiſh ground, 
Where can the fugitive be found, 
In city, court, or cell ? 


Not there, where wine and frantic mirth 


Unite the ſenſual ſons 6f earth - 


In pleaſure's thoughtleſs train; 
Nor yet where ſanctity's a ſhow, 
Where ſouls nor joy nor pity know 

For human bliſs or pain. a 


Her ſocial heart alike diſowns 
The race, who ſhunning crowds and thrones, 
In ſhades ſequeſter'd doze; 
Whoſe ſloth no generous care can wake, 
Who rot like weeds on Lethe's lake, 
: In ſenſeleſs, vile repoſe. 


With theſe ſhe ſhuns the factious tribe, 
Who ſpurn the yet unoffer'd bribe, 
And at corruption Jour ; 
Waiting till diſcord havoc cries, 
In hopes, like Cataline, to riſe 
On anarchy to pow'r ! 


Ye wits, who boaſt from ancient times, 

A right divine to ſcourge our crimes, 
Is it with you ſhe reſts ? 

No. Int'reſt, flander are your views, 

And virtue now, with every muſe, 
Flies your unhallow'd breaſts. 


There was a time, I heard her ſay, 

Ere females were ſeduc'd by play, 
When beauty was her throne; 

But now, where dwelt the ſoft deſires, 

The furies light forbidden fires, 

'' "To love and her unknown. 


From theſe th' indignant goddeſs flies, 
And where the ſpires of ſcience riſe, 
A while ſuſpends her wing; 


But pedant pride and rage are there, 

And faction tainting all the air, 

| And pois'ning every ſpring, 

Long through the ſky's wide pathleſs way 

The muſe obſerv'd the wand'rer ſtray, 
And mark'd her laſt retreat ; 

O'er Surrey's barren heaths ſhe flew, 


{| Deſcending like the filent dew + | 


On Eſher's peaceful ſear. 


There ſhe beholds the gentle Mole 
His penſive waters calmly roll, 
Amidft Elyſian ground : 
There through the windings of the grove 
She leads her family of love, 
And ſtrews her ſweets around. 


I hear her bid the daughters fair 
Oft to yon gloomy grott repair, 
Her ſecret ſteps to meet; 
Nor thou, ſhe cries, theſe ſhades forſake, 
But come, lov'd conſort, come and make 
The huſband's bliſs complete. 


Yet not too much the ſoothing eaſe 

Of rural indolence ſhall pleaſe 
My Pelham's ardent breaſt; 

The man whom virtue calls her own 

Muſt ſtand the pillar of a throne, ; 
And make a nation bleſt. 


Pelham! *tis thine with temp'rate zeal 

To guard Britannia's public weal, 
Attack'd on every part : 

Her fatal diſcords to compoſe, 

Unite her friends, diſarm her foes, 
Demands thy head and heart. 


When bold rebellion ſhook the land, 


Ere yet from William's dauntleſs hand 
Her barbarous army fled ; 
When valour droop'd, and wiſdom fear'd, 
Thy voice-expiring credit heard, 
And rais'd her languid head. 


Now by thy ſtrong aſſiſting hand, 
Fix'd on a rock I ſee her ſtand, 
Againſt whoſe ſolid feet, 


In vain, through every future age, 


The loudeſt, moſt tempeſtuous rage 
Ok angry war ſhall beat. 
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And grieve not if the ſons of ſtriſe 

Attempt to cloud thy ſpotleſs life, 
And ſhade its brighteſt ſcenes; 

Wretches, by kindneſs unſubdu'd, 

Who ſee, who ſhare the common good, 
Vet cavil at the means. 


Like theſe, the metaphyſic crew, 
Proud to be ſingular and never, 

Think all they ſee deceit ; 
Are warm'd and cheriſh'd by the day, 
Feel and enjoy the heav'nly ray, 

Vet doubt of light and heat. 


THE TRIAL 
or EE 
SELIM THE PERSIAN *, 
FOR DIVERS HIGH sann AND MISDEAMEANORS, 


Tur court was met; the pris'ner brought; 
The counſel with inſtructions fraught; | 
And evidence Prepar'd at large, 

On oath, to vincicate the charge. 

But firit tis meet, where form denies 
Poetic helps of fancy'd lies, 

Gay metaphors, and figures fine, 
And ſimiles to deck the line; 

, *Tis meet (as we before have ſaid) 
To call deſcription to our aid. 

Begin we then (as firſt *tis fitting) 
With the three chiefs in judgment fitting. 

Above the reſt, and in the chair, 

Sat Faction with diſſembled air; 

Her tongue was ſkill'd in ſpecious lies, 
And murmurs, whence diſſentions riſe ; 
A ſmiling maſk her features veil'd, 

Her form the patriot's robe conceal'd ; 
With ſtudy'd blandiſhments ſhe bow'd, 
And drew the captivated crowd. 

The next in place, and on the right, 

Sat Envy, hideous to the ſight; 

Her ſnaky locks, her hollow eyes, 

And haggard form forbade diſguile ; 
Pale diſcontent and ſullen hate 
Upon her wrinkled forehead ſat ; 

Her left hand, clench'd, her cheek ſuſtain'd, 
Her right (with many a murder ſtain'd) 
A dagger clutch'd, in act to ſtrike, 
With ſtarts of rage, and ajm oblique. 

Laſt on the left was Clamour ſeen, 
Of ſtature vaſt, and horrid mien ; 

With blotted checks, and frantic eyes, 
She ſent her yellings to the ſkies; 
Prepar'd with trumpet in her hand, 
To blow ſedition o'er the land. 

With theſe, ſour more of leſſer ſame, 
And humbler rank, attendant came ; 
Hypocriſy with ſmiling grace, 

And Impudence with brazen face, 


* George Lyitleton, Eſq. afterwards Lord Lyitle- 
ton, The Perſian Letters of this nobleman were writ- 
ien under the character of Selim, which occaſioned Mr. 


—ů— — 


Moore to give bim the ſame name in this Peem. 


| ed by the Letter to the Tories,” $v0. 1 ** | 


By which uncharitable ſin 


- * 


Contention bold, with i iron lunge, gs 
And Slander with her hundred ton 

The walls in ſculptur'd tale were rich, 
And ſtatues proud (in many a nich) 
Of chiefs, who fought in faction's cauſe, 
And periſh'd for contempt of laws. 
The roof in vary'd light and ſhade, 2 REN 
The ſeat of anarchy diſplay'd. 5 


| Triumphant o'er a falling throne 


(By emblematic figures known) _. 
Confuſion rag'd, and luſt obſcene, © 
And riot with diſtemper'd mien, 
And outrage bold, and miſchief dire, 
And devaſtation clad in fre. | 
Prone on the ground a martial maid © 
Expiring lay, and groan'd for aid; — 
Her ſhield with many a ſtab was pierc'd, | 
Her laurels torn, her ſpear revers jj 
And near her, crouch'd amidſt the ſpoils, Ns 
A lion panted i in the toils. | Sn 
With look compos'd the pris“ ner ſtood, _ 
And modeſt pride. By turns he view'd 
The court, the counſel. and the crowd, h 
And with ſubmiſhve rev'rence bow'd. 
Proceed we now, in humbler ſtrains. 
And lighter rhymes, with what remains, 
Th' indictment grievoully ſet forth, 
That Selim, loſt to patriot worth, 
(In company with one Will Pitt . 
And many more, not taken yet) 
In forty-five, the royal palace F 
Did enter, and te ſhame grown callous, 
Did then and there his faith forſake, 
And did accept, receive, and take, 
With miſchievous intent and baſe, 
Value-unknown, a certain place. 
He was a ſecond time indicted, - 
For that, by evil zeal excited, 
With learning more than layman' 8 Wers 
(Which parſons want, and he might ſpare) 
In letter to one Gilbert Weſt }, 
He, the ſaid Selim, did atteſt, 
Maintain, ſupport, and make aſſertion 
Of certain points, from Paul's converſion, 
By means whereof the ſaid apoſtle 
Did many an unbeliever joſtle, 
Starting unfaſhionable fancies, 
And building truths on known romances. 
A third charge ran, that knowing well 
Wits only eat as pamphlets ſell, 
He, the ſaid Selim, notwithſtanding, 
Did fall to anſw'ring, ſhaming, branding 
Three curious letters to the Whigs 5; 
Making no reader care three figs 
For any facts contain'd therein ; 


- 
— — _ 


* Afterwards Earl of Chatham. 

+ Mr. Lyttleton wwas appointed a Lord of the Trea- 
fury, 25th Dec. 1744. 

+ Jntituled, © Obſervations on the Converſion and A. 
pofile efoip of St. Paul. In a Letter to Gilbert V, 
£/q.”” 8vo. 1747. 

Intituled, Three Letters to the Whigs ; occaſion- 
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An author, modeſt and deſerying, ' . _ 
Was deſtin'd to contempt and ſtarving; 
Againſt the king, his crown and . 
And all the ſtatutes in that caſe. 
The pleager raſe with brief full charg'd, 
And on the pris'ner's crimes enlarg'd— . 
But not to damp the muſe's fire. 
With rhet'ric, ſuch as courts require, 
We'll try to keep the reader warm, 
And ſift the matter from the form. 
Virtue and ſocial love, he ſaid, | 
And honour from the land were fled ; 
That patriots now, like other folks, 
Were made the butt of vulgar jokes; 
While Oppoſition dropp'd her creſt, _ 
And courted pow'r for wealth aud reſt. 
Why ſome folks laugh'd, and ſome folks rail'd, 
Why ſome ſubmitted, ſome aſſail'd, 
Angry or pleas'd—all ſolv*d the doubt 
With who were in, and who were out. 
The ſons of Clamour grew ſo ſickly, 
They lo6k'd for een t 
Their weekly journals, finely written, 
Were ſunk in privies all beſ -n; 
Old-England *, and the London-Evening, 
Hardly a ſoul was found believing in; 
And Caleb }, once fo bold and ſtrong, 
Was ftupid now, and always wrong. 
Aſk ye whence roſe this foul diſgrace ? 
Why Selim has receiv'd a place, = 
And thereby brought the cauſe to ſhame 
Proving that people, void. of blame, 
Might ſerve their country and their king, 
By making both the ſelf-ſame thing: 
By which the credulous belicv'd, 
And others (by ſtrange arts deceiv'd) 
That miniſters were ſometimes right, 
And meant not to deſtroy us quite. 
That bart'ring thus in ſtate affairs, 
He next muſt deal in ſacred wares, 
The clergy's rights divine invade, 
And ſmuggle in the goſpel-trade : 
And all this zeal to reinſtate 
Exploded notions, out of date; ; 
Sending old rakes to church in ſhoals, 
Like children, ſniv'ling for their ſouls; 
And ladies gay, from ſmut and libels, 
To learn belicfs, and read their Bibles ; 
Erecting conſcience for a tutor, 
To damn the preſent by the future: 
As if to evils known and real 
*Twas needful to annex ideal; 
When all of human life we know 
Is care, and bitterneſs, and woe, 
With ſhort tranſitions of delight, 
To ſet the ſhatter'd ſpirits right. 
Then why ſuch mighty pains and care, 
To make us humbler than we are ? 
Forbidding ſhort-liv'd mirth and laughter, 
By fears of what may come hereafter ? 


*. b 


* An Oppoſition Paper at that time publiſhed, in 
ehich Mr. Lyttleton was frequently abuſed. 
+ Caleb D' Arvers, the name affumed by the woriters 


of th: Craftſman. 


Better in ignorance to dwell ; 


None fear, but who believe a hell : = 4 


And if there ſhould be one, no doubt, . 
Men of themfelves would find it out. 


Bur. Selim's crimes, he ſaid, went further, 


And barely ſtopp'd on this fide murder ; 
One yet remain'd to cloſe the charge, | 
To which (with leave) he'd ſpeak at large. 
And, firſt, twas needſul to premiſe, + 
That though ſo long (for reaſons wiſe 
The preſs inviolate had ſtood, - . 
Productive of the public good, 
Yet ſtill, roo modeſt to abuſe, 
It rail'd at vice, but told not whole. 
That great improvements, of late days, 

ere made, to many an author's praiſe, 
Who, not ſo ſcrupulouſly nice, f 
Proclaim'd the perſon with the vice; 
Or gave, where vices might be wanted, 


| The name, and took the reſt for granted. 
{| Upon this plan, a champion roſe, 


Unrighteous greatneſs to oppoſe, 


Proving the man “ inventus non eſt,” 


Who trades in pow'r, and till is honeſt ; 
And God be prais'd) he did it roundly, 
Flogging a certain junto ſoundly. _ 


| But chief his anger was directed, 


Where people leaſt of all ſuſpected; 
And Selim, not ſo ſtrong as tall, 
Beneath his graſp appear'd to fall. 

But Innocence (as people ſay) 

Stood by, and ſav'd him in the fray, 
By her aſſiſted, and one Truth, 

A buſy, prating, ſorward youth, 

He rally'd all his ſtrength anew, 


And at the foe a letter threw : 


His weakeſt part the weapon found, 

And brought him ſenſeleſs to the ground. 
Hence Oppoſition fled the field, 

And ignorance with her ſeven- fold ſhield ; 


And well they might, for (things weigh'd fully) 


The pris'ner with his whore and bully, 

Mut prove for every foe too hard, 

Who never fought with ſuch a guard. 
Bur 'I'ruth and Innocence, he ſaid, 

Would ſtand him here in little ſtead ; 

For they had evidence on oath, 

That would appear too hard for both. 
Of witneſſes a fearful train 

Came next, th' indictments to ſuſtain ; 

Detraction, Hatred, and Diſtruſt, 

And party, of all foes the worſt, 

Malice, Revenge, and Unbelief, 

And Diſappointment worn with grief, 

Diſhonour foul, unaw'd by ſhame, 


And every fiend that vice can name. 


All theſe in ample form depos'd, 

Each fact the triple charge diſclos'd, 
With taunts and gibes of bitter ſort, - 
Aud aſking vengeance from the court. 


* Author of the Letters to the Whigs. 


+ Probably, A Congratulatory Leiter to Selim en 


the Lelters io the Whigs,” &vo. 1748. 
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The pris ner faid in his defence, 
That he indeed had ſmall pretence | 
To ſoften facts ſo deeply ſworn; 4 
But would for his offences moutn; 

Yet more he' hop'd than' bare repentance 
Might ſtill be urg'd to ward the ſentence. 
That he had held a place ſome years, 

He own'd with penitenee and tears, 

But took it not from motives baſe, - _ 
Th' indictment there miſtook the caſe ; 
And though'he had betray'd his truſt -- 
In being to his country juſt ,. 
Neglecting Faction and her Sends. 

He did it not for wicked ends, r 

But that complaints and feuds might tons, 
And jarring parties mix in peace. 

That what hg wrote to Gilbert Weſt, 
Bore hard againſt him, he confeſs'd; 
Yet there they wrong'd him; for the fact is, 
He reaſon'd for belief, not practice; ; 

And people might believe, he thought, 
Though practice might be deem' d a fault. 
He either dreamt it, or was told, 

Religion was rever'd of old, 

That it gave breeding no offence, 

And was no foe to wit and ſenſe; © * -- 
But whether this was truth, or whim, _ 

He would not ſay ; the doubt with him 
(And no great harm he hop'd) was, ho w- 
Th' enlighten'd-world would take it now: 
If they admitted it, twas well; 
If not, he never talk d of hell; 

Nor even hop'd to change men's meaſures, . 
Or frighten Jadies from their pleaſures. 

One accuſation, he confeſs d, 
Had touch'd him more than all the reſt; 
Three patriot- letters, high in fame, 

By him o'erthrown, and brought to ſhame, _ 

And though it was a rule in vogue, 

If one man call'd another r _ 

The party injur'd might reply, 8 

And on his foe retort the lie; 

Yet what accru'd from all his kad: 

But foul diſhonour to his neighbour ? 

And he's a moſt unchriſtian elf, 

Who others damns to ſave himſelf. 

Beſides, as all men knew, he ſaid, 

Thoſe letters only rail'd for bread; 

And hunger was a known excuſe | 

For proſtitution and abuſe: 9 

A guinea, properly apply'd, 

Had made the writer change his ſide; 

He wiſh d he had not cut and carv'd him, 

And own'd, he ſhould, have bought, not ſtarv'd 
him. 

The court, he ſaid, Kriews all the reſt, 

And muſt proceed as they thought beſt ; ; 
Only ke hop'd ſuch reſignation 

Would plead ſome little mitigation; 

And if his character was clear 

From other faults (and friends were near, 
Who would, when call'd upon, atteſt it) 
He did in humbleſt form requeſt it, 

To be from puniſhment exempt, 

And only ſuffer their contempt, 


integrity and Honour ſwore, - ; inv vg 
Benevolence, and twenty more, g 


r O E M s. 


„ 


Nor farther could ſhe interfere. 


987 
The pris ner's s ſriends their low: hp 


In turn demanding to be heard. | „ 


That he was of their part, ö 
And that they knew him firm and hearty. + » 
Religion, ſober dame, attended, T0 
An], as ſhe could, his cauſe befriended... ana * 


She ſaid, 'twas ſince he came from college, 
She knew him introduc'd by knowledge: 
The man was modeſt and ſincere, 


The Muſes begg'd to interpoſe; : My 
But Envy with loud hiſſings roſe, | 

And call'd them women of ill fame, | 

Liars, and proſtitutes to ſhame; ' 75128 % 

And ſaid, to all the world 'twas known, nad T 


Selim had had them every one. 

The pris'ner bluſh'd, the Muſes wd, 1 
When ſilence was proclaim d areun dd,. 
And Faction, riſing with the reſt, | 


In form the pris'ner thus addreſs'd. 


You, Selim, thrice have been indied ; : 
Firſt, that by wicked pride excited, , 
And bent your country to diſgrace, * N 
Vou have receiv'd, and held a place: 
Next, infidelity to wound, 
You've dar'd, with arguments profound, | 
To drive freethinking to a ſtand, 7 
And with religion vex the land: 
And laſtly, in contempt of right, 
With horrid and unnat'ral ſpite, 
You have an author's fame o*erthrown, ' 
Thereby to build and fence your on 
Theſe crimes ſucceſſive, on your trial, 
Have met with proofs beyond denial; 160 


To which yourſelf, with ſhame, conceded, 
And but in mitigation pleaded, » | Y TO 


Yet that the juſtice of the court 
May ſuffer not in men's report, 
Judgment a moment I ſuſpend, 
To reaſon as from friend to friend, 

And firſt, that you, of all mankind, 
With kings and courts ſhould ſtain your mind! 
You! who were Oppoſition's lord ! 
Her nerves, her ſinews, and her ſword! 
That you at laſt, for ſervile ends, 
Should wound the bowels of het friends? | 
Is aggravation of offence, | 
That leaves for mercy no pretence. * 
Yet more- For you to urge your hate, 


| And back the church, to aid the ſtate ! 


For you to publiſh ſuch a letter ! 

You ! who have known religion better! 
For you, I ſay, to introduce 

The fraud again — there's no excuſe. 
And laſt of all, to crown your ſhame, 
Was it for you to load with blame 


The writings of a patrjot-youth, 


And ſummon Innocence and Truth 

To prop your cauſe ? Was this for 
vou? 1 

But juſtice does your crimes s pur ſue; $ 

And ſentence now alone remains, | 

Which thus, by me, the court ordains: 
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That you return from whence en came, 
« There to be ſtript of all your fame 
« By vulgar hands ; that once a week. F 

« Old-England pinch you till you ſqueak; 

% That ribbald.pamphlets do puxſue you, 

« And lies and murmurs, to undo you. 

c With every foe that worth procures, 

« And only virtue's friends be yours.“ 


ob E ro GARRICK, 
UPON THE-TALK OF-THE TOWN. 


« When I ſaid I would die a batchelor. 1 did not 
« think I ſhould live till I were married.“ 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


No, no; the * hand box, in blue; ü 
There! don't you fee her ?—' Sce her! Who yoo 
Nay, hang me if tell. f 
There's Garrick m the muſic box ! 25 mY 
Watch but his eyes; ſee there O pox!” 
« Your ſervant, Ma'moiſelle!“ ; 
But tell me, David, is it true? 3 
Lord help us! what will ſome folks do? 
How will they curſe this ſtranger ! 8 
What! fairly taken in for life! 
A ſober, ſerious, wedded wife! 
O fie upon you, Ranger: 


The clergy too have join'd the chat ; : 

« A papiſt!— Has he thought of that ? FY 
„ Or means he to convert her? 

Troth, boy, unleſs your zeal be ſtout, 

The nymph may turn your faith about, 
By arguments experter. 


The ladies, pale and out of breath, 
Wild as the witches in Macbeth, 
Aſk if the © deed be done l“ 
O. David! liſten to my lay! | . 
I' propheſy the things, they'll ſay, 
For tongues you know, will run. 


* 


* And pray, what other news d'ye hear? 
% Marry'd !—But don't you think my dear, 
He's growing out of faſhion ?. 
« People may fancy what they will, 
But Quin's the only actor ſtill, 
| To touch the tender paſſion. 


% Nay, madam. did you mind, laſt night, 
His Archer? Not a line on't right! 
« T thought I heard ſome hiſſes. 
* Good God! if Billy Mills, thought I, 
< Or Billy Havard would but try, 
« They'd beat him all'to pieces. 


&« *T'was prudent though to drop his Bayes— 
« And (entre nous) the Laureat ſays, 
He hopes he'll give up Richard, 
% But then it tickles me to ſee, 
In Haſtings, ſuch a ſhrimp as he 
« Attempt to raviſh Pritchard. 


The fellow pleas'd me well enough 
« In what d'ye call it? Hoadley's ſtuff; 
There's ſomething there like nature: 
« Juſt ſo, in life, he runs about. 
Plays at bo- peep, now in, now out, 
But kurts no mortal creature. 


„ 


And then there's Belmont, to be ſure —— 
„ O ho! my gentle Neddy Moore! 5 


« How does my good Lord Mayor? 


| © And have you left Cheapſide, my dear: 
« And will you write again next Er ” 


« To. ſhow your fav'rite player? 


©* But Merope, we own, is fine, 
„ Eumenes charms in every line; 
« How prettily he vapours! 75 
«© So gay his dreſs, ſo young his lock, 
© One would have ſworn twas Mr. Cook, 
« Or Mathews, cutting capers.” 


Thus, David, will the ladies flont, 
And councils hold at,eyery rout, 
To alter all your plays; 
Yates ſhall be Benedick next year, | i 
Macklin the Richard, Taſwell Lear, 8 
And Kitty Clive be Bayes. 
Two parts they readily allow ꝰꝰ/ * 
Are yours; but not one more, they, vow 3 
And thus they cloſe their ſpite: 
You will be Sir John Brute, they ſay, 
A very Sir John Brute all day, 
And Fribble all the * 


But tell me, fair ones, is it ſo? t H af | 
« You all did love him once *, e know; ; 
What then provokes your gall 2. 
Forbear to rail—l'] tell you why; -. 
Quarrels may come, or madam die, 
And then there's hope for all. 


And now a word or two remains, 
Sweet Davy, and I cloſe my ſtrains: * 
Think well ere you engage; 
Vapours and ague- fits may come, 
And matrimonial claims at home, 
Unnerve you for the ſtage. * 


But if you find your ſpirits right, _ 

Your mind at eaſe, your body tight, 

Take her; you can't do better. 

A pox upon the rattling town / 

The fops that join to cry her down 
Would give their ears to get her. 


Then if her heart be good and kind, 
(And ſure that face beſpeaks a wind 
As ſoft as woman's can be) 
You'll grow as conſtant as a dove, 
And taſte the purer ſweets of love, 
Unviſited by Ranby. 


ENVY AND FORTUNE : 
PT: wn 
TO MRS, GARRIck. 


Says Envy to Fortune, © Soft, ſoſt, Madam Flirt! 

Not ſo faſt with your wheel, you ll be down in 
« the dirt 

« Well, and how does your David? Indeed, my 
dear creature, | nature; : 

* You've ſhown him a wonderful deal of good- 

« His bags are ſo full, and ſuch praiſes his due, 

© That the like was ne'er ne all owing 
* to you: 


_ ' 
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« But why won't you make him quite happy for 
„life, '; . [wife ?? 


« And to all you have done add the gift of a 


| Says Fortune, and ſmil'd, ** Madam Envy, God 
ſave ye! 1 2-40 
« But why always ſneering at me and poor Davy? 
«* ] own that ſometimes, in contempt of all rus, 
« 1 javiſh my favours on blockheads and fools ; 
« But the caſe is quite different.here, I aver it, 
« For David ne'er knew me, till brought me by 


« merit. | | | 
« And yet to convince you—nay, Madam, no 
© hiſfes— « [ig 


« Good manners at leaſt—ſuch behaviour as this 
(For mention but Merit, and Envy flies out 

With a hiſs and a yell that would filence a rout. 
But Fortune went on). To convince you, I ſay, 
« [hat I honour your ſcheme, I'll about it to-day ; 
« The man ſhall be marry'd, ſo pray now be eaſy, 


« And Garrick for once ſhall do ſomething to 


« pleaſe ye. 
So ſaying, ſne rattled her wheel out of ſight, 
While Envy walk'd after, and grinn'd with de- 
light. 8 {brewing, 
It ſeems 'twas a trick that ſhe long had been 
To marry poor David; and fo be his ruin 
For Slander had told her the creature lov'd pclf, 
And car'd not a fig for a ſoul but himſelf; 
From thence ſhe was lure, had the Devil a daugh- 
ter, | [her : 
He'dſnap at the girl, ſo 'twasFortune that brought 
And then ſhould her temper be ſullen or haughty, 
Her fleſh too be frail, and incline to be naughty, 
would fret the poor fellow ſo out of his reaſon, 
That Barry and Quin would ſet faſhions next 
ſeaſon. 
But Fortune, who ſaw what the Fury deſign'd, 
Refolv'd ro get David a wife to his mind! 
Yet afraid of herielf in a matter ſo nice, 
She viſited Prudence, and begg'd her advice. 
The nymph ſhook her head when the buſineſs ſhe 
knew, . 
And ſaid that her female acquaintance were few; 


That excepting Miſs KR * *—O, yes, there was 


one, 
A friend of that lady's, ſhe viſited none; 
But the firſt was too great, and the laſt was too 
good, bo 
And as for the reſt, ſhe might get whom ſhe cou'd. 
Away hurried Fortune, perplex'd and half mail, 
But her promiſe was paſs'd, and a wife muſt be had: 
She travers'd the town from one corner to t'orher, 
Now knocking at one door, and then at another. 
The girls curtiy'd low as the look'd in their faces, 
And bridled and primm'd with abundance of 
graces ; 
But this was coquettiſh, and that was a prude, 
One ſtupid and dull, t'other noiſy and rude; 
A third was affected, quite careleſs a fourth, 
With prate without mcaning, and pride without 
worth; 
A fifth, and a ſixth, and a ſeventh were ſuch 
As either knew nothing, or ſomething too much 
In ſhort as they paſs'd, ſhe to all had objections; 
The gay wanted thought, che good-humour'd af. 
fe ctions, 
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The prudent were ugly, the ſenſible dirty, 

Abd all of them flirts, from ſifteen up to thirty. 
When Fortune faw this ſhe began ta look filly, 

Yet (till ſhe went on till ſhe reach'd Piccadilly; 

Bur vex'd and fatigu'd, and the night growing late, 

She reſted her wheel within Burlington gate. 

My lady roſe up, as ſhe ſaw her come in, been!“ 

„O ho, madam Genius! pray vhere haye you 

( For her ladyſhip thought, from fo ſerious an air, 


| * I'was Genius come home, for it ſeems, the li 


therę.) . 1 
But Fortune, not minding her ladyſhip's blunder, 
And wiping her forehead, cry'd, Well may you 

wonder i _—_— 
© To ſee me thus flurry'd;” —then told her the 
And ſigh'd tilt her ladyſhip laugh'd in her face. 
Mighty civil indeed“ - Come, a truce, ſays 

« my lady, 7 1. „ 
« A truce with complaints, and perhaps I may aid - 
« I'll ſhow you a girl that—Here, Martin! gg 


« tell! 12 
« But ſhe's gone to undreſs; by and by is as. 
| « weli— 


« 1'll ſhow you a ſight that you'll fancy uncommon, | 
„Wit, beauty, and goodneſs, all met in a woman; 
« A heart to no folly or miſchief inclin'd, , _ 
„ A body all grace, and all ſweetneſs a mind.?“ 
« Q, pray let me ſee her,” ſays Fortune, and 
„ fſmil'd, | [child— 
© Do but give her to me, and I'll make her my 
But who, my dear, who ?—for you have not 
e told yet“ x 1 
« Who, indeed, fays my lady, if not Violette?“ 
The words were ſcarce fpoke when ſhe enter 
the room ; „ 
A bluſh at the ſtranger ſtill brighten'd her bloom; 
So humble her looks were, ſo mild was her air, 
hat Fortune, aſtoniſh'd, ſat mute in Her chair. 


| My lady roſe up, and with countenance bland, 


© This is Fortune, my dear, and preſented her 
hand : ; 
The goddeſs embrac'd her, and call'd her her own, 
And, compliments over, het errand made known. 
But how the ſweet girl colour'd, fluttcr'd, and 
trembled, ; 
How oft ſhe ſaid no, and how ill flre diſſembled; 
Or how little David rejoic'd at the news, 
And ſwore, from all others, *twas her he would 
choſe; 67 | g 
What methods he try'd, and what arts to prevail; 
All thele, were they told, would but burden my 
tale 1 
In ſhort, all affairs were ſo happily carry' d, 
That hardly fix weeks paſs'd away till they mar- 
ry'd. | 
Put Envy grew fick when the ſtory ſhe heard, 
Violette was the girl that of all ſhe moſt fear d; 
She knew her good-humour, her beauty and 
ſweetneſs, 4 [neſs; 
Her eaſe and compliance, her taſte and her neat- 
From theſe ſhe was ſure that her man could not 
roam, - 
And muſt rife on the ſtage, ſrom contentment at 
home: a | 
So on ſhe went hiſſing, and inwardly curs'd her, 


And Garrick next {eafou will certainly burſt her. 
1 


To the Rjght Honourable 
HENRY PELHAM, 


The Humble Petition of the Worſhipful Company of 
0 Poets and News- Writers, 


SHEWETH. 
Tn: your Honour'speticioners{dealersinrhymes, 
And writers of ſcandal, for mending the times) 
By loffes in bufinels, and England's well-doing, 
Arg funk in their credit and verging on rum. 

That the ſe their misſortunes, they humbly con- 

| ceive, 
Ariſe no rom dulveſs, as ſome folks believe, 
But from rubs in your way which your Honour 

has laid, 
And want of materials to carry on trade. 
That thev always had form'd high conceits of 
their uſe, 

And meatit their laſt breath ſhould go out in abufe; 
But now (and they ſpeak it with ſorrow and tears) 
Since your Honour has ſat at the helm of affairs, 
No party will join them, no faction invite [write 
To heed what they ſay, or to read what they 
Sedition, and Tumult, and Diſcord are fled, 
And Slander ſcarce ventures o lif- vp her head 
In ſhort, public buſineſs 15 ſo carry'd on, 
That their country is ſav'd, and the patriots nndone. 

To perplex them {till more, and ſure famine to 

bring, 

(Now ſatire has loſt both its truth and its ſting) 
Tf, in ſpite of their natures, they bungle at praiſe, 
Your Honour regards not, and nobody pays. 

Your petitioners, therefore, moſt humbly entreat 

(As the times will allow, and your Honour thinks 

me * [complaint 

That meaſures be chang'd, and ſome caule of 
Be immediately furniſh'd, to end their reſtrain: : 

Their credit thereby, and their trade to retrieve, 

That again they may rail, and the nation beheve. 

Or elle (if your wiſdom ſhould deem it all one) 


Now the Parliament's riſing, and buſineſs is done, | 


That your Honour wouid pleaſe, at this dangerous 
criſis, 

To take to your boſom a few private vices, 

By which your petitioners haply might thrive, 

And keep both themſelves and Contention alive. 
In compaſſion, good Sir, give them ſomething 

to ſay, 
And your Homer's pctitioners ever ſhall pray. 


THE 
TRIAL OFSARAH * ***, arias SLIM SAL, 


FOR PRIVATELY STEALING. 


Tux pris'ner was at large indicted, 

For that by thirſt of gain excited, 

One day in July laſt, at tea, 

And in the houſe of Mrs. P. 

From the left breaſt-of E. M. gent. 
With baſe felonious intent, 

Did then and there a heart with ſtrings, 
Reſt, quiet. peace, and other things, 
Steal rob and plunder; and all them 
"The chattels of the ſaid E. M. 


| 


THE WORKS OF MOORE, 


The proſecutor ſwore, laſt May 
(The month he knew, but not the day) 
He left his friends in town, and went 
Upon a viſit down in Kent: 


That ſtaying there a month or two, 


He ſpent his time as others do, 
In riding, walking, fiſhing, ſwimming; 
But being much inclin'd to women, 


He gut acquainted with the priſoner. 
He own'd, *twas rumour'd in thoſe parts 
That the ad a trick of ſtealing hearts, 
And from fifteen to twenty-two, 
Had made the devil and all to do: 


But Mr. W. the vicar, 


(And no man brews you better liquor). 
| Spoke of her thefts as tricks of youth, 
Fhe frolics of a girl forſooth : 
Things new were on another ſcore, 
He ſaid; for ſhe was twenty four. 
However, to make matters ſhort, 
And not to treſpaſs on the court, 
The lady was diſcover'd ſoon, 
And thus it was. One afternoon, 
he ninth of July laſt, or near it, 
(As to the day, he could not ſwear it) 
In. company at Mrs P.'s, 
Where folks ſay any thing they pleaſe ; 
Dean L. and Lady Mary by, 
And Fanny waiting on Miſs V. 
(He own'd he was inclin'd to think 
Both were a little in their drink) 
Che pris'ner aſk'd, and call'd him couſin, 
How many kiſfes made a dozen? 
That being, as he own'd, in liquor, 
The queſtion made his blood run quicker, 
And, ſenſe and reaſon in eclipſe, 
He vow'd he'd ſcore them on her lips. 
{hat riſing up to keep his word, 
He got as far as kiſs the third, 
And would have counted t' other nine, 
And ſo all preſent did opine, 
But that he felt a ſudden dizzineſs, 
hat quite undid him for the buſineſs : 


His ſpeech, he ſaid, began to faulter, 


His eyes to ſtare, his mouth to water, 
His breaſt to thump without ceſſation, 
And all within one conflagration. 


And Lady Mary look'd hard at her, 


That till he held the pris ner faſt, 
And would have ſtood it to the laſt ; 
But: ſtruggling to go through the reſt, 
He felt a pain acroſs his breaſt, 
A ſort of ſudden twinge, he ſaid; 
That ſeem'd almoſt to ſtrike him dead, 
And after that ſuch cruel ſmarting, 
He thought the ſoul and body parting. 
That then he let the pris'ner go, 

And ſtagger'd off a ſtep or ſo; 
And thinking that his heart was ill, 


| He begg'd of Miſs Y.'s maid to feel. 


That Fanny ſtept bef:re the reſt, 


And laid her hand upon his breaſt; 


And young and wild, and no great reaſoner, 


Bleſs me ! fays Fanny, what's the matter? 


Aud ſtamp'd, and wiſh'd the pris ner further, 
And cry'd out, Part them, or there's murther ! 
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ue, mercy on on us! what a fare 

The creature gave! No heart was there; 
Souſe went her fingers in the hole, 

 Whence heart, and ſtrings, and all were ſtole, 
That Fanny turn'd, and told the priſoner, 

She was a thief, and ſo ſhe'd chriſten her; 
And that it was a burning ſhame, 

And brought the houſe an evil name ; 

And if ſhe did not put the heart in, 

'The man would pine and die for certain. 

The pris'ner then was in her airs, 

And bid her mind her own affairs; 

And told his reverence, and the reſt of *em, 
She was as honeſt as the beſt of em. 

That Lady Mary and Dean I. 

Role up and ſaid, Iwas mighty well, 

But tha, in general terms they ſaid it, 

A heart was gone, and ſome one had it: 
Words wonld not do, for ſearch they muſt, 
And ſearch they would, and her the firſt. 
That then the pris'ner dropp'd her anger, 
And laid, ſhe hop'd they would not hang her; 
That all ſhe did was meant in jeſt, 

And there the heart was, and the reſt, 

That then the Dean cry'd out, O fe! 

And ſent in haſte tor Juſtice J. 

Who, though he knew her friends and pity'd her, 
CalPd her hard names, and ſo committed her. 

The parties preſent ſwore the ſame ; 
And Fanny faid, the pris'ner's name 
Had frighten'd all the country round ; 
And glad ſhe was the bill was found. 

She knew a man, who knew another, 
Who knew the very party's brother, 
Who loft his heart by mere ſurpriſe, 
One morning looking at her eyes; 

And others had been known to {queak, 
Who only chanc'd to hear her ſpeak: 
For ſhe had words of ſuch a ſort, 

Thar though ſhe knew no reaſon for't, 
Would make a man of ſenſe run mad, 
And rifle him of all he had. 

And that ſhe'd rob the whole community, 
If ever ſhe had opportuni y. 

The pri-'ner now firit ſilence broke, 
And cuitſy d round her as ſhe ſpoke. 
She own'd, ſhe ſaid, it much incens'd her, 
To hear fuch matters ſw-:rn againſt her, 2 
But that ſhe hop'd to keep her temper, 

And prove herſelf “ eadem ler:per.” 

That what the pr« ſecutor ſwore 

Was ſome part true, and ſome part. mort: 

She own'd ſhe had been often teen with him, 
And laugh d and chatted on the green with him; 
The fellow ſeem'd to have humanity, 

And told her tales that ſooth'd her vanity, 
Pretending that he lov'd her vaſtly, 

And that ali women elle lo kd ghaſtly. 

But then ſhe Eñop'd the court would think 
She never was inclin d to drink, 

Or ſuffer hands like his to daub her, or 
Encourage men to kiſs and fl: bber her; 

She'd have folks know {he did not love it, 
Or if ſhe did, ſhe was above it. 

But this, ſhe ſaid, was ſv.orn of courſey 

Fo prove her "Ms aud then worſe yz 
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As ſhe whoſe conduct was thought ce levis, Q 
Might very well be reckon'd thieviſh. 
She hop'd, ſhe ſaid, the court's diſcerning 
V/ould pay fome honour to her learning, 
For every day from four to paſt ſix, 
She went up ſtairs, and read the claſſics. 
Thus having clear d herſelf of levity, 5 
The reſt, the ſaid, would come with brevity; 
And firſt, it injur'd nut her honour 
To own the heart was found upon her ; 
For ſhe could prove, and did aver, 
The paltry thing belong'd to her: 
The fact was thus. This prince of knaved 
Was once the humbleſt of her flaves, 
And often had conſeſs'd the dart 
Her eyes had lodg'd within his heart: 
't hat ſhe, as *twas her conſtant faſhion, 
Made great diverſion of hi: paſſion; | 
W hich ſet his blood in ſuch a ferment, 
As ſeem'd to threaten his interment : 
That then ſhe was afraid of loſing him, 
And fo d:filted from abuſing him; 
And often eame and felt his pulſe, 
And bid him write to Doctor Hulſe. 
| The proſe cutor thank'd her kjndiy, 
And ligh'd, and taid ſhe Iook'd divinely ; 
But told her that his heart was burſting, 
And doctors he had little truſt in; 
He thereſore begg'd her to accept it, 
and hop'd would mend if once me kept je: 
That having no averſion to it 
She ſaid, with all her ſ ul, ſhe'd do it; 
But then ſhe begg'd hi to remember, 
If he ſhould need it in December, 
(For winter months would make folks ſhiver; 
Who wanted either heart or liver) : 
It never could return; and added, _ 
was her's for life, if once ſhe had i it. 
The protecutor ſaid, Amen, 
And that he wiſh'd it not again; 
And to k it from his breaſt and gave her, 
And, bow'd, and thank'd her for the favour g 
But begg d the thing might not be ſpoke of; 
A> heartleſs men were made a joke of. 
i hat nex: day, whiſp'ring him about it, 
And aſking how he felt without it, 
He ſigh'd, and cry'd, Alack ! alack! 
And degg d, and pray'd to have it back; 
Or that ſhe'd give him her's inſtead on t: 
But ſhe conceiv'd there was no need on't; 
And tat, and bid him make no pother, 
He ſhould have neither one nor t'other. 
hat then he rav'd and ſtorm'd like fury, 
And laid, that one was his “ de jure, 
And rather than he'd leave purſuing her, 
| He'd ſwear a robbery, and ruin her, 

That this was truth ſhe did aver, 
Whatever hap betided her; 
Only that Mrs P. ſhe ſaid, 
Mus V. and her deluded maid, 
And Lady Mary, and his reverence; | 
| Were 1oiks to whom ſhe paid ſome deference 5 
| Aud that ſhe verily believ'd 
} hey were not perjur'd, but deceiv'd. 
1 LIhen Docter D. begg'd leave to ſpeak, 
And ſigh'd as if his heart would break. 
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He ſaid, that he was madam's ſurgeon, 
Or rather, as in Greek chirurgeon, 

Fronr cheir, manus, ergon, opus“ 

(As ſcope is from the Latin “ ſcopus.”) 
That he, he ſaid, had known the prifoner 
From the firſt ſur that ever riſe on her; 
And griev'd he was to ſee her there; 

But took upon himſelf to ſwear, 

There was not to be found in nature 

A ſweeter or a better creature ; 

And if the l:ing {God bleſs him) knew her, 
He'd leave Sr. James's to get to her: 
But then as to the fact in queſtion, 

He knew n« more on't than Hephæſtion; 
It might be falſe, and might be true; 
And tis, he ſaid, was all he knew. 
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The judge proceeded to the charge, 
And gave the evidence at large, 
But oſten caſt a ſheep's eye at her, 
And ſtrove to mitigate the matter, 
Pretending facts were not ſo clear, 
And mercy ought to interfere. 
. The jury then withdrew a moment, 
As if on weighty points to comment ; 
And right or wrong, reſolv'd to fave her, 
They gave 2 verdict in her favour. 

But why or wherefore things were ſo, 
It matters not for us to knuw 
: he culprit, by eſcape grown bold, 
Pilfers alike from young and old, 
The country all around her teazes, 
And rubs or murders whom ſhe pleaſes. 
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FABLES FOR THE LADIES. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tus following Fables were written at intervals, 
when 1 found myſelf in humour, and diſengaged 
from matters of greater moment, As they are 
the writings of an idle hour, fo they are intended 


for the reading of thoſe, whoſe only bufineſs is 


amnſement. My hopes of profit, or :ppianſe, are 
not immederate; nor have [ printed through ne- 
ceſſity, or requeſt of friends. 1 have leave from 
her Royal Highneſs to addreſs her, and | claim 
the fair for :ny readers. My fears are lighter 
than my expectations: | wrote to pleaſe myſelt, 
and I publiſh to pleaſe others; and this fo uni- 
verſaily, that I have not wiſhed for correctneſs to 
rob the critic of his cenſure, or my friend of the 
laugh. Ef 

My intimates are few, and I am not ſolicitous 
to increaſe them. I have learnr, that where the 


writer would pleaſe, the man ſhuuld be unknown, | 


An author is the reverſe of all other objects, and 


magnifies by diſtance, but diminiſhes by approach. 


His pri vate attachments muſt give place to public 
favour; for no man can forgive his friend the ill- 
natured attempt of being thought wiſer than 
hiniſelf. 

o avoid, therefore, the misfortunes that may 
attend me from any accidental ſucceſs, I think it 
neceſſary to inform thoſe who know me, that 1 
have been aſſiſted in the following papers by the 
author of Guſtavus Vaſa “. Let the crime of 
pleaſing be his, whoſe talents as a writer, and 
whole virtues as a man, have rendered him a 
living afiront to the whole circle of his acquaint- 
ance, . 


* Henry Brooke, Eig. 
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FABLE I. 
THE EAGLE AND THE ASSEMBLY OF BIRDS, 
To ber Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, 


Tux moral lay, to beavty due, 

I write, fair exccllence, to you ; 

Well pleas'd to hope my vacant hours 
Have been employ'd to ſweeten yours. 
Truth under fiction I impart, 

To weed out folly ſrom the heart; 
And ſhow the paths, that lead aſtray 
The wand'ring pymph from w iſdom's way. 
J flatter none. I he great and good 
Are by their actions underſtood; 
Your monument if actions raiſe, 

Shall I deface by idle praiſe ? 

F echo not the voice of fame, 


That dwells delighted on your name; 


| 


— — 


Her friendly tale, however true, 
Were flatt'ry, if I told it you. 

The proud, the envious, and the vain, 
The jilt, the prude, demand my train; 
o theſe, deteſting praiſe, I write, 
And vent, in charity, my ſpite. 

With friendly hand I hold the glaſs 
To all, promifeuous as they pals; 
Should folly there her likeneſs view, 
I fret not that the mirror's true 

If the fantaſtic form offend, 

I made it not, but would amend, 

Virtue, in every clime and age, 
Spurns et the folly-ſoothing page, 
While fatire, that offends the ear 
Of vice and paſſion, pleaſes her. 

Premiſiug this, your anger ſpare, 


And claim the fable you who dare. = 


r VEDDER 
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Tur | birds i. in place, by factions preſs'd, 
To Jupiter their pray'rs addreſs'd ; 

By ſpecious lies the ſtate was vex d, 
Their counſels libellers perplex'd ; 
They begg'd (to ſtop leditious tongues) 
A gracious hearing of their wrongs. 

ove grants their ſuit. The eagle late, 
Decider of the grand debate. 

The pie, to truſt and pow'r preferr'd, 

Demands permiſſion to be heard. 

Says he, prolixity of phraſe 

You know I hate. This libel ſays, 

© Some birds there are, who, prone to noiſe, 
« Are hir'd to ſilence wiſdom's voice, 
« And ſkill'd to chatter out the hour, 
« Rite by their emptineſs to pow'r.“ 
That this.is aim'd direct at me, 

No doubt, you'll readily agree; 

Yet well this ſage aſſembly knows, 

By parts to government I r-{e; 

My prudent counſels prop the ſtate; 
Magpies were never known to prate. 

The kite roſe up. His honeſt heart 
In virtue's fuff' rings bore a part. 

That there were birds of prey he knew; 
So far the libeller ſaid true ; 

«* Voracious, bold, to rapine prone, 

« Who knew no int'reſt but their own; 
% Who hov'ring o'er the farmer's yard, 

« Nor pigeon, chick, nor duckling ſpar' d. 
This might be true, but if apply'd 

To him, in troth, the ſland'rer ly'd. 

Since ign'rance then might be miſled, 
Such things, he thought, were beſt unſaid. 
'The crow was vex'd. As yeſter-morn 
He flew acroſs the new-ſown corn, 

A ſcreaming boy was ſet for pay, 

He knew, to drive the crows away 
Scandal had found out him in turn, 

And buzz'd abroad, that crows love corn. 

The owl aroſe, with ſolemn face, 
And thus harangu'd upon the caſe. 

That magpies prate, it may be true, 

A kite may be voracious too, 

Crows ſometimes deal in new-ſown peaſe 
He libels not, who ſtrikes at theſe; 

The flander's here“ But there are birds, 
© Whoſe wiſdom lies in looks, not words; 
„ Blund'rers, who level in the dark, 

* And always ſhoot beſide the mark.” 

He names not me; but theſe are hints, 
Which manifeſt at whom he ſquints ; 

] were indeed that blund'ring fowl, 

To queſtion if he meant an owl. . 

Ye wretches, hence ! the eagle cries, 
'Tis conſcience, conſcience that applics; 
The virtuous mind takes no alarm, 
Secur'd by innocence from harm ; 

While guilt, and his aff-ciate fear, 
Are ſtartled at the paſling air. 
FABLE II. 
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THE PANTHER, THE HORSE, AND OTHER ZEASTS. 


Tur man, who ſeeks to win the lair, 
50 cuſtom ſays) muſt truth forbear; 


Muſt fawn and flatter, cringe and lie, 
And raiſe the goddeſs to the ſy. 

For truth is hateful to her ear, 

A rudeneſs, which ſhe cannot bear. 

A rudeneſs? Yes. I ſpeak my thoughts ; 
For truth upbraids her with her faults. 

How wretched, Cloe, then am I, 

Who love you, and yet cannot ne! 
And ſtill to make you leſs my friend, 
! ſtrive your errors to amend ! * 

But ſhall the ſenſeleſs fop impart 
The ſof:eſt paſſion to your heart, 
White he, who tells you honeſt truth, 
And points to happineſs your youth, 
Detergines. by his care, his lot. 

And Hves neglected, and forgot? 

Iruſt me, my dear, with greater eaſe 
Your taſte for flatt'ry I could pleaſe, 
And fimiles in each dull line, 

Like glowworms in the dark, ſhould ſhine. 
What if I ſay your lips diſcloſe 

The freſhnels of the op'ning roſe ? 

Or that your cheeks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow ers? 

Yet certain as theſe flow'rs ſhall fade, 
Time every beauty will invade. 

The butterfly, of various hue, 

More than the flow'r reſembles you; 
Fair, flutt'ring, fickle, buſy thing, 

To pleaſure ever on the wing, 

Gaily coquetting for an hour, 

To die, and ne'er be thought of more. 

Would you the bloom of youth ſhould Iaft ? 
Tis virtue that muſt bind it ſaſt; 

An eaſy carriage, wholly free 


Frum ſour reſerve, or levity; 


Good-natur'd mirth, an open heart, 
And looks unſkill'd in any art; 
Humility, enough to own 
The frailties, which a ſriend makes known; 
And decent pride, enough to know 
The worth, that virtue can beſtow. p 
Theſe are the charms, which ne'er decay, 
Though youth and beauty fade away ; 
And time, which all things elſe removes, 
Still heightens virtue, and i improves. 
You'll frown, and aſk to what intent 


This blunt addreſs to you is ſent ? 


I'i] ſpare the queſtion, and confeſs 
I'd praiſe you, if I lov'd you leſs; 

But rail, be angry, or complain, 

I will be rude, while you are vain. 


BENFATH a lion's Peebel reign, 
When beaſts met friendly on the plain, 
A panther, of majeſtic port, 
(The vaineſt female of the court) . 
With ſpotted fkin, and eyes of fire, 
Fill'd every boſom with deſirc. 
Where'er ſhe mov'd, a ſervile crowd 
Of fawning creatures cring*d and bow'd ; 
Aſſemblies every week ſhe held, : 


(Like modern belles) with coxcombs fill'd, 


Where cole, and nonſenſe, and grimace, 
And lies and ſcandal fill'd the place. 
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Behold the gay, fantaſtic thing, ONE night, a glowworm, proud and vaing 
©4 © Encircled by the ſpacious ring. Contemplating her glitt'ring train, 
ow bowing, with important look, Cry'd, Sure there never was in nature 
As firſt in rank the monkey fpok -. 85 elegant, ſo fice a creature. 
* Gad take me, Madam, buc | ſwear, All other inſets that I ſee, 
« No angel ever look'd ſo fair: . The frugal ant, induſtrious bee, 
6c Forgive my rudeneſs. but | vow, Or filk-worm, with contempt I view; 
7 You were not quite divine till now; With all that low, mechanic crew, 
« hoſe limbs | that ſhape ! and then thoſe eyes Who ſervilely their lives employ 
© O, cloſe them, or the gazer dies ln buſi:cſs, enemy to joy. 
' Nay, gentle pug for goodneſs huſh, Mean, vulgar herd ye are my ſcorn, 
I vow, and ſwear. you make me bluſh ; | ror grandeur only I was born, 
1 fall be angry at thi- rate Or ſure am ſprung from race divine, 
Tis ſo like Aae. ry, which I hate. And plac'd on earth, to live and ſhine. 
The f x in deeper cunning vers'd, i hoſe lights that ſparkle ſo on high, 
The beauties of her mind rehears'd, Are but the glowworms of the ſky, 
And talk'd of knowledge, tai:e, and ſenſe, And kings on earth their gems admire, 
Tao which the fair have vaſt pretence! | Becaule they imitate my fire. 
Yet well he knew them always vain She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray, 
Of wha: they ſtrive not to attain, A nightingale ſorborc his lay; 1 
And play d ſo cunningly his part, He ſaw the ſhining morſel near, ] 
That pug was rival'd in his art. And flew, directed by the glare; { 
The goat avow'd his ami'rous flame; A while he gaz d with ſober look, 
And burnt—for what he durſt not name; And thus the trembling prey beſpoke. 
Yer hop'd a meeting in the wood Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Might make his meaning underſtood, Know *tis thy beauty brings thy fate: 
Half angry at the bold addreſs, Leſs dazzling, long thou might'it have lain 
She frown' d; but yet ſhe muſt confeſs, | Unheeded on the velvet plain: | 
Such beauties might inflame his blood, Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, 3 
ut-ſtill his phraſe was ſomewhat rude. And beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns. . 
The hog her neatneſ- much admir'd; D . a * 
The formal aſs her ſwiftneſs fir'd; | FABLE IV. 1 
While all to feed her folly lirove, ö 1 
And by their praiſes ſhar'd her love. HYMEN AND DEATH. 1 
1 * e e _ rous _ diſdain'd $1xTEeN, d'ye ſay? Nay, then 'tis time; A 
plauſe, by fervile flatt'ry gain Another year deſtroys your prime. A 
7 #7 graccful courage, ſilence broke, But ſtay—The ſettlement ! © That's made.“ T 
ud thus with indignation ſpoke. Why then's my ſimple girl afraid? T 
When flatt' ring monkeys fawn, and prate, vet hold a moment, if you can, + 
They juſtly : raiſe contempt” or hate; And heedfully the fable ſcan. JU 
For merit's turn'd to ridicule, | | D 
rr fool. Tur ſhades were fled, the morning bluſh'd, 
The artful fox your wit commends, 
The winds were in the caverns huſh'd, - Pr 
To lure you to his ſelfiſh ends; 
, When Hymen, penſive and ſedate, N. 
From the vile flatt'rer turn away, He! 
eld o'er the fields his muſing gait. N. 
For knaves make friendſhips to betray, | 
Behind him, through the green-wood ſhade, TI 
Piſmiſs the trai:: of fops, and fools, | 
: un | ED Death's meagre form the god ſurvey d, Ye 
And learn to live by wiſdom's rules; | 
| t Who quickly, with gigantic ſtride, 
Such beauties might the lion warm, 
Out-went his pace, and join'd his ſide. Th 
Did not your foily break the charm; The ch ſubiect⸗ Fr 
For who would court that lovely ſnape, © cht on ien übe ran, | 
4 be the rival of an ape? rin zun taps Hogan. 2 
Relentleſs Death, whoſe iron ſway Be; 
He ſaid; and ſnortivg in diſdain, cat reluQant , obey, * TY 
Arn 5 at the crowd, aud * the ** Still of thy pow'r ſhall I complain, 1 
| And thy too "wa artial hand arraign ? To 
ABLE III. When Cupid brings a pair of hearts , 
F L9G All over ſtuck with cqual darts, To 
THE NIGHTINCALE AND GLOWWORM. Thy cruel ſhafts my hopes deride, Ad 
: | | And cut the knot that tiymen ty'd. Wh 
Tur prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe Shall not the bloody and the bold, Ar 
The lily, and the bluſhing roſe, The miſer, hoarding up his gold, But 
From public view her charms will ſcreen, The harlot, recking from the ſtew, 1 
And rarely in the crowd be ſeen; Alone thy fell revenge purſue ? The 
This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wife, But muſt the gentle, and the kind, We 
2 The faireſt fruits attract the flies. | Thy fury, undiſtinguiſh'd, find? ' The 
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The monarch calmly thus reply'd: 
Weigh well the cauſe, and then decide. 
That friend of yours, you lately nam'd, 
Cupid, alone is to be blam'd ; 

Then let the charge be juſtly laid ; 

That idle boy neglects his trade, 

And hardly once in twenty years, 

A couple to your temple bears. 

The wretches, whom your office blends, 
Silenus now, or Plutus ſends; 

Hence care, and bitterneſs, and ſtrife 
Are common to the nuptial life. 

Believe me; more than all mankind, 
Your vot'ries my compaſſion find; 

Yet cruel am I call'd, and baſe, 
Who ſeek the wretched to releaſe; 
The captive from his bonds to free, 
Indiſſoluble but for me. 

"Tis I entice him to the yoke; 

By me, your crowded altars ſmoke : 
For m-rtals boldly dare the nooſe, 


Becure that death will ſct them looſe, 


FABLE V. 
THE POET AND HIS PATRON. 


War, Czlia, is your ſpreading waiſt 
So looſe, fo negligently lac'd ? 
Why muſt the wrapping bed-gown hide 
Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride ? 
How ill that dreſs adorns your head, 
Diltain'd, and rumpled from the bed ! 
Thoſe clouds, that ſhade your blooming face, 
A little water might diſplace, 
As nature every morn beſtows 
The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe, 
Thoſe treſles, as the raven black, 
That wav d in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglect, 
Deſtroy the face, which once they deck'd. 
Whence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs? 
Pray, madam, are you marry'd ? Yes, 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 
No matter now how looſe your dreſs is; 
The end is won, your fortune's made, 
Your ſiſter now may take the trade. 
Alas! what pity 'tis.to find 
This fault in half the female kind ! 
From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 
And all that ſours the wedded life. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 
*Fis neatneſs guides it to the heart; 
Let neatneſs then, and beauty ftrive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 
Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To kcep the conqueſt, than ſubdue; 
Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 
What is there farther to be ſeen? 
A newer face may raiſe the flame, 
But every woman is the ſame. 
Then ſtudy chiefly to improve 
The charm, that fix d your huſband's love. 
Weigh well his humour, Was it dreſs, 
That gave your beauty power to bleſs 2 
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1 And with poetic fury fir'd, 


THE LADIES. 


Purſue it ſtill be neater feenz . 
'Tis always frugal to be clean; 
So ſhall you keep alive defire, 

And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. 


In garret high (as Rories ſay) 

A poet ſung his tuneful lay; 

So ſolt. ſo ſmooth his verſe, you d ſwear 
Apollo, and the muſes there. 

Through all the town his praiſes rung, 
His ſonners at the play-houſe ſung; 3 = 
High waving o'er his lab'ring head, 
The goddeſs Want her pini--ns ſpread, 


What Phoebus faintly had inſpir'd. IT ; 
A noble youth, of taſte and wit, ek, 5 

Approv'd the ſprightly things he writ, _ | 

And ſought him in his cobweb dome, 

Diſcharg d his rent, and brought him home. 
B-hold kim at the ſtately board, 

Who, but the poet, ard my lord! | 

Each day deliciouſly he dines, | FEA 


As M8. 
” 


And greedy quaffs the gen'rous wines; 


— 


His ſides were plump. his ſkin was geek, __ 
And plenty wanton'd on his cheek ; IE. | 


! Aſtoniſh'd at the change fo new, 


Away th' inſpiring goddets flew. 
Now, dropt for politics, and news, 


Neglected lay the drooping muſe ; 


Unmindful whence his fortune came, 
He {tifled che poetic flame; 


Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 


Lampoon, nor ep-gram was ready. 
With juſt contempt his patron ſaw, 
(Reſolv'd his be unty to withdraw) 
And thus, with anger in his look, 
Ihe late repenting fool beſpoke. 
Blind to the good that courts thee 
Where has the fun of favour ſhone? | 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, ö 
Eſteem was growing in my heart; 


But idly thou reject'ſt the charm, 


That gave it birth, and kept it warm. 
Unthinking fools alone deſpiſe 
The arts, that taught them firſt to riſe. 


FABLE VI 
THE WOLF, THE SHEEP, AND THE LAMB, 


Dor demands, the parent's voice 


Should ſanctify the daughter s choice; 


In that, is due obedience fhown ; 


| | To chooſe, belongs to her alone. 


May horror ſeize his midnight hour, 
Who builds upon a parents pow'r, 

And claims, by purchaſe vile and baſe, 
The loathing maid for his embrace: 
Hence virtue ſickens: ard the breaſt, 
Where peace had built her downy neſt 
Becomes the troubled feat of care, 

And pines with anguiſh and deſpair. 

A woLF, rapacious, rough and bold, 
Whoſe nightly plunders thinn'd the fold, 
C- ntemplating his ill ſpent life, 

Ang cloy'd with 1 png take a wie. 
uy 
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His purpoſe known, the ſavage race, 
In num'rous crowds. attend the place; 
For why, a mighty Wolf he was, 

And held dominion in his jaws. 

Her fav'rite whelp each mother brought, 
And humbiy his alliance ſought ; 

But cold by age, or elſe too nice, 

None found acceptance in his eyes. 

= It happen'd, as at early dawn, 

He ſolitary croſs'd the lan, 

Stray'd from the fold, a ſportive lamb 
Skip'd wanton by her fleecy dam: 

When Cupid, foe to man ard beaſt, 
Diſcharg'd an arrow at his breaſt. 

The tim'rous breed the robber knew; 
And trembling o'er the meadow flow; 
heir nimbleſt ſpeed the wolf o'ertool:, 
And courteous, thus the dam beſpoke, 

Stay, faireſt, and ſuſpend your fear, 
Truſt me, no enemy is near; 

_ Theſe jaws. in laughter oft imbru'd, 
At length have known enough of blood; 
And kinder buſineſs brings me now, 
Vanquiſh'd, at beauty's feet to bow. 
You have a daughter —— Sweet, forgive 
A wolt's addreſs—In her I live; 

Love from her eyes like lightning came, 
And ſet my marrow all on flame; 

Let your conſent confirm my choice, 
And ratify our nuptial joys. 

Me ample wealth, and pow'r attend, 
Wide o'er the plains, my realms extend ; 
What midnight robber dare invade 
The fold, if | the guard am made? 

At home the ſhepherd's cur may ſleep, 
While | ſecure his maſter's ſheep. 

Diſcourſe like this, attention claim'd ; 
Grandeur the mother's breaſt inflam d; 
Now fearleſs by his ſide ſhe walk'd, 

Of ſettlements, and jointure talk'd; 
Propos'd, and doubled her commands 
Of flow'ry fields, and turnip- lands. 
"The wolf agrees. Her boſom ſwells; 
1c Mis her happy fate ſhe tells; 
An. ot the grand alliance vain, 
Con:=mns her kindred of the plain. 

the loathing lamb with horror hears, 
And wearies out her dam with pray'rs; 
But all in vain ; mama beſt knew 
What inexperienc d girls ſhoold do; 

So, to the neighb'ring meadow carry'd, 
A forma: aſe the couple marry'd. 

Torn from the trrant-mother's ſide, 
The trembler goes, a victim-bride, 
Reluctant, meets the rude embrace, 
And bleats anzong the howling race. 
With horror oft her eyes behold 
Her murde:*d kindred of the fold; 

Each day a ſiſter-lamb is ſerv'd, 
And at the glutton's table carv'd; 
The craſhing bones he grinds for food, - 


And flakes his thirſt with ſtreaming blood. 


Love, who the cruel mind deteſts, 
And ledges but in gentle breaſts, 
Was now ao more, Enjoyment" paſt, 
The ſavage hunger'd ior the feaſt; 


But (as we find human race, 

A maſk conceals the villain's face) 

Juſtice muſt authorile the treat; 

Till then he long'd, but durſt not eat. 
As forth he walk'd in queſt of prey, 

The hunters met him on the way; 


Fear wings his flight; the marſh he ſought ; 


The ſnuffing dogs are ſet at fault. 
His ſtomach balk'd, now hunger gnaws, 
Howling, he grinds his empty jaws ; 
Food mult be had, and lamb is nigh ; 
His ma invokes the fraudful lie. 
Is this (diſſembling rage, he cry'd) 
The gentle virtue of a bride ? 
That, leagu'd with man's defiroying race, - 
She ſets her huſband for the chaſe ? 0 
By treach'ry prompts the noiſy hound 
To ſcent his footſteps on the ground? 
Thou trait'reſs vile | for this thy blood 
Shall glut my rage, and dye the wood : 

So ſaying, on the lamb he flies, 


| Beneath his jaws the victun dies. 


FABLE VII. 
THE GOOSE AND THE SWANS, 


I Hare the face, however fair, 
That carries an affected air; 
he liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd, 
The ſtudy'd look, the paſſion feign'd, 
Are fopperics, which only tend 
To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 
With what ſuperior grace enchants 
The face, which nature's pencil paints ' 
Where eyes, uncxercis'd in art, 
Glow with the meaning of the heart! 
Where freedom and good-humour ſit, 
And eaſy gaiety, and wit! 
Though perfect beauty be not there, 
The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 
We catch from every look delight, 
And grow enamour'd at the ſight : 
For beauty, though we all approve, 
Excites our wonder, more than love, 
Whilc the agreeable ftrikes ſure, 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure, 
Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
That forms you, in effect, leſs fair? 
If nature on yeur cheek beſtows 
A bloom that emulates the rote, 
Or from ſome heav'nly image drew 
A form Apelles never knew, | 
Your ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 
And ſpoil by meretricious art ? 
Or had you, nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, 
Your forming care ſhe ſtill rejects, 
Which only heightens her defects. 
When ſuch, of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still preſs the foremoſt in the crowd, 
At every public ſhow are ſeen, 
With look awry, and awkward mien, 
The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. 
Nature may under-do her part, / 
But ſeldom wants the help of art ; 


— 
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Truſt her; ſhe is your ſureſt friend, 
Nor made your form for you to mend. 


A Gooss, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud and elevated creſt, 


precedence claim'd above the reſt, 


* 


Says ſhe, 1 laugh at human race, 
Who ſay, geeſe hobble in their pace; 
Look here! the fland'rous lie detect; 
Not haughty man is ſo erect. 

That peacock yonder ! Lord, how vain 
The creature's of his gaudy train ! | 
If boch were ſtript, l'd pawn my word. 
A gooſe would be the finer bird. 
Nature, to hide her own defects, 

Her bungled work with finery decks; 
Were geeſe ſet off with halt that ſhow, 
Would men admire the peacock ? No. 


Thus vaunting, croſs the mead ſhe ſtalks, 


The cackling breed attend her walks; 
The ſun ſhot down his noon-tide beams, 
The ſwans were ſporting in the'ſ{treams; 
Their ſnowy plumes, and ſtately pride 


Prov+k'd her ſpleen. Why there, ſhe cry'd, 


Again, what arrogance we ſee! 
Thoſe creatures i how they mimic me! 
Shall every fowl the waters ſkim, 
Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim ? 
Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 
And their emptinets diſcern. 
So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings; 
Her boſom twells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, 
Ard the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd, 
And burſts of laughter ſhook the flood. 
A ſwan, ſuperior to the reſt, 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs'd. 
Conceited thing, elate with pride ! 
Thy affectation all deride 
Theſe airs thy awkwardneſs impart, 
And ſhow thee plainly, as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock, 
Thou hadſt eſcap'd the public mock. 
And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling gooſe. 
Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 
Know, foppery's the pride of fools ; 
And itriving nature to conceal, 
You only her defects reveal. 


FABLE VIII. 


THE LAWYER AND JUSTICE, 


Love ! thou divineſt good below, - 

Thy pure delights few mortals know! 

Our rebel hearts thy ſway diſown, 

While tyrant luſt uſurps thy throne. 
he bounteous God of nature made 

The ſexes for each other's aid, 

Their mutual talents to employ, 

To leſſen ills, and heighten joy. 

To weaker woman he aſſign'd 


That ſoft'ning goodneſs of mind, 


** 


n 


* 


And rattling from their hinges bound; 2 
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That can, by ſympathy, impart 24 
[ts likeneſs to the rougheſt heart. 
Her eyes with magic pow'r endu'd, 
To fire the dull, and awe the rude. 
His roſy fingers on her ſace 
Shed laviſh every blooming grace, 
Ani ſtamp'd (perfection to diſplay) 
His mildeſt image on her clay, 1 | 
Man, active, reſolute, and bold, 
He faſhion'd in a different mould, 
With uſeful arts his mind inform'd, 
His breaſt with nobler paſhons warm'd; 
He gave him knowledge. taſte and ſenſe, 
And courage, for the fair's defence. 
Her frame, reſiſtleſs to each wrung, 
Demands protection from the ſtrong ; 
To man ſhe flies, when fear alarms, 
And claims the temple of his arms. 
By nature's author thus declar'd 
The woman's ſov'reign, and her guard, 
Shall man, by treach'rous wiles, invade 
The weakneſs he was meant to aid? 
While beauty, given to inſpire g 
Protecting love, and ſoſt deſire, 3 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart, 
And to its own breaſt points the dart, 
Becomes the ſpoiler's baſe pretence 
To triumph over innocence ? - PY 
The wolf, that tears the tim'rous ſheep, 


Was never {et the fold to keep; 


Nor was the tiger, or the pard 

Meant the benighted trav'ller's guard; 
But man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 
Wears friendſhip's ſemblance, to hetray ; 
His ſtrength againſt the weak employs, 
And where he ſhould proteR, deſtroys. 


PasT twelve o'clock, the watchman cry'd, A 
His brief the ſtudious lawyer ply'd; L 
Ihe all-prevailing fee lay nigh, : | 
The earneſt of to morrow's lie. - 

Sudden the furious winds ariſe, 
The jarring caſement ſhatter'd flies; 
Ihe doors admit a hollow ſound, 


When Juſtice, in a blaze of light, 
Reveal d her radiant form to ſight. 
The wretch with thrilling horror ſhook, 
Looſe every joint, and pale his look 
Not having ſeen her in the courts, 
Or found her mention'd in reports, 
He aſk'd, with fault'ring tongue, her name, 
Her errand there, and whence ſhe came ? 
Sternly the white-rob'd Shade reply'd, 
(A crimton glow her viſage dy'd) | 
Canit thou be doubtful who lam? 
Is Juſtice grown ſo {trange a name ? 
Were not your courts for Juſtice rais'd? 
*T was there, of old, my altars blaz'd. 
My guardian thee did J ele, 
My ſacred temple to protect 


That thou, and all thy venal tribe 


Should ſpurn the goddeſs for the bribe ? 
Aloud the ruin'd client cries, 
Juſtice has neither cars, nor eyes; 


* 


- 
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In foul alliance with the bar, 
*Gainſt me the judge denounces war, 
And rarely iſſues his decree, 
But with intent to baffle me. 

She paus'd. Her breaſt with fury bore d. 
The trembling lawyer thus return'd. 

E own the charge is juſtly laid, 

And weak th' excuſe that can be made; 
Yet ſearch the ſpacious globe, and ſce 
If all markind are not like me 

The gown-man, {kill'd in Romiſn lies, 
By faith's falſe glaſs deludes our eyes; 
O er confcience rides without controul, 
And robs the man to fave his ſoul. 

The doctor, with important face, 

By fly deſign, miſtakes the caſe ; 
Preſcribes, and ſpins out the diſeaſe, 
To trick the patient of his fees. 

The ſoldier, rough with many a ſcar, 
And red with ſlaughter, leads the war ; 
If he a nation's truſt betray, 

The foe has offer d double pay. 
When vice o'er all mankind prevails, 
And weighty int'reſt turns the ſcales, 
Muſt I be better than the reſt, 

And harbour juſtice in my breaſt ? 


On one fide only take the fee, 


Content with poverty and thee ? 

Thos blind to ſenſe, and vile of mind, 
Th' exaſperated Shade rejoin'd, 
If virtue from the world is flown, 
WII others' frauds excuſe thy own ? 
Fur ſickly ſouls the prieſt was made; 
Phyſicians, for the body's aid ; 
The foldier guarded liberty; 
Man woman, and the lawyer me. 
If all are faithleſs to their truſt. 
They leave not thee the leſs unjuſt. 
Henceforth your pleadings I diſclaim, 
And bar the ſanction of my name; 
Within your courts it ſhall be read, 
That juſtice from the law is fled. 

She ſpoke ; and hid in ſhades her face 
Till Hardwicke ſooth'd her into grace. 


FABLE IX. 
THE FARMER, THE SPANIEL, AND THE CAT, 


Wur knits my dear her angry brow ? 


What rude offence alarms you now? 


T ſaid, that Delia's fair, 'tis true, 
But did I ſay ſhe equali'd you ? 
Can't I another's face commend, 
Or to her virtues be a friend, 

But inſtantly your forchead lours, 


As if her merit leſſen'd yours? 


From female envy never free, 


All muſt be blind, becauſe you ſee. 


Survey the gardens, fields. and bow'rs, 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flowers. 
Then tell me where the woodbine grows, 
That vies in ſweetneſs with the roſe ? 

Or where the lily's inowy white, 

That throws ſuch beautics on the ſight ? 
Yet folly is it to declare, 

That thele are neither ſweet, nor fair. 


The cryſtal ſhines with fainter rays, 

Before the di*:;gond's brighter blaze; 

And fops vil My. the di mond dies, 

Before the luſtre of your eyes: 

But l, who deal in truth, deny 

That neither ſhine when you are by. 
When zephyrs o'er the bloſſoms ſtray, 

And ſweets along the air convey, 

Sha'n't I the fragrant breeze inhale, 

Becauſe you breathe a |weeter gale ? 
Sweet are the flow'rs, that deck the field; 

Sweet is the ſmell] the bloſſoms yield; 

Sweet is the ſummer gale that blows; 

And ſweet, though ſweeter you. the roſe; 
Shall envy then torment your breaſt, 

If you are lovelier than the reſt ? 

For while [ give to each her due, 

By praiſing them | flatter yu; 

And praiſing moſt, I ſtill declare 

You faireſt, where the reſt are fair. 


As at his board a farmer fate, 
Repleniſh'd by his homely rreat, 
His fav'rite ſpaniel near him ſtood, 
And with his maſter ſhar'd the fund; 
The crackling bones his jaws devour d, 
His lapping tongue the trenchers ſcour'd ; 


Till ſated now, ſupine he lay, 


And ſnor'd the riſing fumes away. 

The hungry cat, in turn. drew near, 
And humbly crav'd a ſervant's ſhare ; 
Her modeſt worth the maſter knew, 
And ſtraight the fatt'ning m: rſel threw: 
Enrag'd the ſnarling cur awoke. 

And thus, with ſpiteful envy, ſp-ke. 

They only claim a right to eat, 

Who carn by ſervices their meat. 

Me, zeai and induſtry inflame 

To ſcour the fields, and ſpring the game; 
Or, plunging in the wint'ry wave, 

For man the wounded bird to ſave. 

With watchful diliyence | keep 


From prowling wolves. his fleecy ſheep 


At home his midnight hours ſecure, 
And drive the robber from the door. 
For this, his breaſt with kindneſs glows ; 
For this, his hand the food beſtows; 
And ſhall thy indolence impart 
A warmer friendſhip to his heart, 
That thus he robs me of my due, 
o pamper ſuch vile things as you? 
| own (with meekneſe puſs reply'd) 
Superior merit on your fide; 
Nor does my breaſt with envy ſwell, 
ro fird it recompens'd fo well: 
Yet I, in what my nature can, 
C ntribute to the good of man. 
Whoſe claws deſtroy the pilt ring mouſe ? 
Who drives the vermin from the houſe ? 
Or, watchtul for the lab'ring ſwain, 
From lurking rats ſecures the grain? 
From heuce, if he rewards beſtow. 
Why ſhould your heart with gall o'erflow? 
Why pine my happt-'«ls to ſee, 
Since there's enough for you aud me? 
I'hy wo;ds are juſt, the farmer cry'd, 
And {purn'd the fua:ler from ti s de. 


FABLES FOR 
FABLE x. 
THE SPIDER N THE BEE. 


Tur nymph, who walks the public ſtreets, 
And ſets her cap at all ſhe meets, 
May catch the fool who turns to ſtare, 
But men of ſenſe avoid the ſnare. 
As on the margin of the flood, 
With ſilken line, my Lydia ſtood, 
I ſmil'd to ſee the pains you took, 
To cover o'er the fraudful hook. 
Along the foreſt as we ſtray d, 
You ſaw the boy his lime-twigs ſpread; 
Gueſs'd you the reaſon of his fear, 
Left, heedleſs, we approach'd too near? 
For as behind the buſh we lay 
The linnet flutter'd on the ſpray. 

Needs there ſuch caution to delude 
The ſcaly fry, and feather'd brood ? 
And think you, with inferior art, 

To captivate the human heart? 

The maid, who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, while ſhe hides, reveals, 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus was. 

From Eve's firſt fig leaf to brocade, 
All dreſs was meant for fancy's aid, 
Which evermore delighted dwells 

Gn what the baſhful nymph conceals. 

When Cælia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhows too much to raiſe deſire ; 

But from the hoop's bewitching round, 

Her very ſhoe has power to wound, 
he roving eye, the boſom bare, 

The forward laugh, the wanton air, 

May catch the fop ; for gudgeons ſtrike 

At the bare hook, and bait, alike ; 

While ſalmot play regardleſs by, 

Till art, like nature, forms the fly. 


BEATE a peaſant's homely thatch, 
A ſpider long had held her watch; 
From morn to night, with reſtleſs care, 
She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare. 
Within the limits of her reign, 
Lay many a heedleſs captive ſlain, 
Or flutt'ring, ſtruggled in the toils, 
To burſt the chains, and ſhun her wiles. 
A ſtraying bee, that perch'd hard by, 
B:held her with diſdainful eye, 
And thus began. Mean thing. give o'er, 
And lay thy ſlender threads no more; 
A thoughtleſs fly or two, at moſt, 
Is all the conqueſt thou canſt boaſt ; 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evace, 
We ſee ſo plain the nets are laid. 
The gaudy tulip, thus diſplays 
Her ſpreading foliage to the gaze; 
That points her charms at all ſhe ſees, 
And yields to every wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me; where bluſhing grows, 
Guarded with thorns, the modeſt roſe, 
Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 
vr ou her fragrant boſom lig; 


* 


Reluctant, ſne my ardour meets 

And baſhful, renders up her ſweets. 
To wiſer head attention lend, 

And learn th: leſſon from a friend. 

dhe, who with modeſty retires, 

A:ids fuel ro her lover's fires, 

A hile ſuch incautious jilts as you, 

By folly your own ſchemes undo. 


* T7 aw 


FABLE XI. 
THE YOUNG LION AND THE APE, 


is true, I blame your lover“ choice, 
Though flatter'd by the public voice, 
And peeviſh grow, and ſick to hear 
His exclamations O how fair! 
| liſten not to wild delights, 
And tranſports of expected nights: 
What is to me your hoard / f charms 
The whiteneſs of your neck and arms 
Needs there no acquiſition morc, 
Fo keep contention from the door? 
Yes; paſs a fortnight, and you'll fiad, 
All beauty cloys, but of the mind. 
Senſe and good humour ever provg 
The ſureſt cords to faſtcn Jove. 
Yet, Phillis, ſimpleſt of your x, 
Yeu never think but ro perplex, 
Coqueiting it with every ape 
That ſtruts abroad in human ſhape; 
Nit that the coxcomb is your taſte, 
But that it ſtings your lover's hreaſt :; 
Jo morrow you reſign the (way, 
Prepar'd to hon+ ur, and obey, 
Ihe tyrart-miſtrels change for life, 
To the ſubmiſſion of a wite, 

Your follie+, if you can, luſpend, 
And learn inſtruction from a friend. 
Roluctant, hear the firſt addreſs, 

Think often, ere you anſwer, yes; 
But once retolv'd, throw off diſguiſe, 
And wear your wiſhes in you! eyes. 
Wit! caution every look forbear, 


va | 


That nught create one jealous fear, 


A lover's ripening hopes cc nfound, 
Or pave the gen rous breaſt a wound, 
Coutemn the girliſh arts th teaze, 
Nor uſe your pow'r. unleſs to pleaſe; 
For fools alone with rigour ſway, 
When ſoon, or late, they mult obey. 


Tae king of brutes, in life's decline, 
Relolv'd dominion to reſign ; 
he beaſts were ſummon'd to appear, 
And bend before the r yal — 
They came; a day was fix'd: the crowd 
Before their future monarch bow'd. 
A dapper monkey, pert and vain, 
Stepp'd forth, and thus addreſs'd the train. 
Why cringe my friends with flaviſh awe, 
Befo e this pageant king of ſtraw ? 
Shall we anticipate the hour, 
And ere we feel it, own his pow'r ? 
The counſels of experience prize, 
I know the maxinis of the wiſe ; „T. 


goo - 

SubjeQion let us caſt away, 
And live the monarchs of to day; 

*Tis ours the vacant hand to fpurn, 

And play the tyrant each in turn. 

So ſhall he right from wrong diſcern, - 

And mercy from oppreſſion learn; 

At others' woes be taught to melt, 

And lothe the ills himſelf has felt. | 

He ſpoke ; his boſom ſwell'd with pride, 
The youthful lion thus reply'd. 

What madneſs prompts thee to provoke 
My wrath, and dare th' impending ſtroke ? 
'Thou wretched fool! can wrongs impart 
Com paſſion to the feeling heart? 

Or teach the grateful breaſt to glow, 
The hand to give, or eye to flow? 
Learn'd in the practice of their ſchools, 
From women thou haſt drawn thy rules: 
To them return; in ſuch a cauſe, 

From only ſuch expect applauſe ; 

The partial ſex I not condemn, 

For liking thoſe, who copy rh m. 

Would'ſt thou the gen'rons lion bind, 

By kindneſs bribe him to be kind; 
Good offices their likeneſs get, 
And payment leſſons not their debt; 
With multiplying hand he gives | 
The good, from others he receives: 
Or for the bad makes fair return, 
And Pays, with int'reſt, ſcorn for ſcorn. 


FABLE XII. 


THE COLT AND THE FARMER. 


Ter. me, Corinna, if you can, 

Why ſo averſe, ſo coy to man? 

Did nature, laviſh of her care, 

From her beit pattern form you fair, 

That you, ungrateful to her cauſe, 

Should mock her gifts, aud ſpurn her laws? 

And miſer-like, withhold that ſtore, 

Which, by imparting, leſſes more? 
Beauty s a gift, by heav'n aſſign'd, 

The portion of the female kind ; 

For this the yielding maid demands 

Protection at her lover's hands; 

And though by waſting years it fade, 

Remembrance tells him, once was paid. 
And will you then this wealth conceal, 


For age to ruſt, or time to ſteal ? 


The ſummer of your youth to rove, 
A ſtranger to the joys of love ? 
Then, when life's winter haſtens on, 
And youth's fair heritage is gone, 
Dow'rlefs to court ſome peaſant's arms, 
To guard your wither'd age from harms ; 
No gratitude to warm his Vreaſt. 
For blooming beauty. once poſſeſs'd ; 
How will you curſ- that ſtubborn pride, 
Which drove your bark acrofs the tide, 
And failing before folly's wind, 
Left ſenſe and happineſs behind! ? 

Cori: na, leſt theſe whims prevail, 
To ſuch as you, { write my tale. 


Py 
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A cor r, for blood, and mettled ſpeed, 


The choiceſt of the running breed, 
| Of youthful ſtrength, and beauty vain, 


Refus'd ſubjection to the rein. 

In vain the groom's officious ſkill 
Oppos'd his pride, and check'd his will; 
In vain the maſter's forming care 


Reftrain'd with threats, or ſooth'd with pray” re 


Of freedom proud, and ſcorning man, 


Wild o'er the ſpacious plains he ran. 


Where'er luxuriant nature ſpread 
Her flow'ry carpet o'er the mead, 
Or bubbling ſtreams ſoſt-gliding paſs, 
To cool and freſhen up the graſs, 
Diſdaining bounds, he cropp'd the blade, 
And wanton'd in the ſpoil he made. 

In plenty thus the ſummer paſs'd, 
Revolving winter came at laſt ; 
The trees no more a ſhelter yield, 
The verdure withers from the field, 
Perpetual ſnows inveſt the ground, 
In icy chains the ſtreams are bound; 
Cold, nipping winds, and rattling hail, 
His lank, unſhelter'd ſides aſſail. 

As round he caſt his rneful eyes, 
He ſaw the thatch'd-roof cottage riſe ; 


The proſpect touch'd his heart with cheer, 


And promis'd kind deliv'rance near. 
A ſtable, erſt his ſcorn and hate, 
Was now become his wiſh'd retreat; 


His paſſion cool, his pride forgot, 


A farmer's welcome yard he fought. 

The maſter ſaw his woeful plight, 
His limbs, that totter'd with his weight, 
And. friendly, to the ſtable led, 

And ſaw him litter'd, dreſs'd, and fed. 
In flothful eaſe, all night he lay; 
The ſervants roſe at break of day ; 
The market calls, Along the road, 
His back muſt bear the pond'rous load ; 
In vain he ſtruggles, or complains, 
Inceſſant blows reward his pains, 
To-morrow varies but his toil; 

Chain'd to the plough, he breaks the ſoil; 
While fcanty meals, at night repay 
The painful labours of the day. 

Subdu'd by toil, with anguiſh rent, 
His felf-upbraidings found a vent. 
Wrerch that I am! he ſighing ſaid, 

By arrogance and folly led, 

Had but my reſtive youth been brought 
To learn the leſſon nature taught, 

Then had I, like my fires of yore, 

The prize from every courſer bore; 
While man beſtow'd rewards and praiſe, 
And females crown'd my latter days. 
Now laſting ſervitude's my lot, 

My birth contemn'd, my ſpeed forgot, 
Doom'd am I. for my pride, to bear 

A living death, from year to year. 


e FABLE XIII. 
THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


To know the miftreſs' humour right, 
See if her maids are clean and tight ; 


do inti; 
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To all! 
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If Betty waits without her ſtays, 
She cc pies but her lady's ways. 
When miſs comes in with boiſt'rous ſhour, 
And drops no curtſy going out, 
Depend upon't, mamma 1s one, 
Who reads, or drinks too much alone. 
If battled beer her thirſt aſſuage, 
She feels enthuſiaſtic rage, 
And burns with ardour to inherit 
The gifts. and workings of the ſpirit, 
If learning crack her giddy brains, 
No remedy, but death, remains, 
Sum up the various ills of life, 
And all are ſweet to ſuch a wife. 
At home, ſuperior wit ſhe vaunts, 
And twits her huſband with his wants; 
Her ragged offspring all around, 
Like pigs, are wallowing on the ground: 
Impatient ever of controul, 
She knows no order, but of ſoul; . 
With books her litter'd floor is ſpread, 
Of nameleſs authors, never read ; 
Foul linen. petticoats, and lace 
Fill up the intermediate ſpace, 
Abroad, at viſitings, her tongue 
Is never ſtill, and always wrong; 
All meanings ſhe defines away, 
And ſtands, with truth and ſenſe, at bay. 
If c'er ſhe meets a gentle heart, 
Skill'd in the houſewiſe's uſeful art, 
Who makes her family her care, 
And builds contentment's temple there, 
She ſtarts at ſuch miſtakes ja nature, 
And cries, Lord help us! what a creature ! 
Meliſſa, if the moral ſtrike, 
You'll find che fable not ualike. 


Ax owl, puff'd up with ſelf.conceit, 
Lov'd learning better than his meat ; 
Old manuſcripts he treaſur'd up, 
Aud rummag'd every grocers ſhop; 
At paſtry-cooks was known to ply, 
And ſtrip, for ſcience, every pye. 
For modern poetry, and wit, 
He had read all that Blackmore writ ; 
do intimate with Curl was grown, 
His learned treaſures were his own; 
To all his authors had acceſs, 
And ſometimes would correct the preſs, 
In logic he acquir'd ſuch knowledge, 
You'd ſwear him fellow of a college ; 
Alike to every art and ſcience, 
His daring genius bid defiance, 
And ſwallow'd wiſdom with that haſte, 
That cits do cuſtards at a feaſt. 

Within the ſhelter of a wood, 
One ev'ning, as he muſing ſtood, 
Hard by, upon a leafy. ſpray, 
A nightingale began his lay. 
Sudden he ſtarts, with anger ſtung, 
And, ſcreeching, interrupts the ſong. 

Pert, buſy thing, thy airs give o'er, . 
And let my contemplations ſoar. 

What is the muſic of thy voice, 
Zut jarring diſſonance, and us : 
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Be wiſe. True harmony, thou'lt find; - 

Not in the throat, but in the mind; 6A 

By empty chirping not attain d, 

But by laborious ſtudy gain'd. Wage int 

Go read the authors Pope explodes, 

Fathom the depth of Cibber's odes, 

With modern plays improve thy wit, 

Read all the learning Henley writ ; 

And, if thou needs muſt ſing, ſing then, 

And emulate the ways of men; 

So ſhait thou grow, like me, reſin'd, 

And bring improvement to thy kind. 
Thou wretch, the little warbler-cry'd, - 

Made up of ignorance. and pride, T 

Aſk all the birds, and they'll declare, 

A greater blockhead wings not air.” 

Read o'er thyſelf, thy talents ſcan,  - 

Science was only meant for man. s 

No uſeleſs authors we moleſt, 

I mind the duties of my neſt ; [> 14 

With careful wing protect my young, 

And cheer their ev'nings with a ſong. 0 a y 
Thus, following nature, and her laws, 

From men and birds I claim applauſe; 

While nurs'd in pedantry and floth, 

An owl is ſcorn'd alike by both. 


FABLE XIV. 
THE TEMPLE OF YYMEN K, 


As on my couch ſupine I lay, 

Like others, dreaming life away; 
Methought, expanded to my ſight, 

A temple rear'd its ſtately height. 

All ready built, without omitting 

One ornament, for temples fitting. 

Large look'd the pile, ſublime and fair; 
But Who the Godhead worſhip'd there? 
This to inquire, appearing mect, ' 
Imagination lent me feet, 

And thither, without further cavil, 
fairly undertook to travel. 

At once, in bright proceſſion ſpied, k 
The ſcmale world was at my ſide, 
Mingled, like many colour'd patterns, 
Nymphs, mes dames, trollops, belles, and flatterns 
From point, and ſaucy ermine, down 7 
To the plain coif, and ruſſet gown; 

All, by inquiry as I ſound, 
On one important. errand bound. 

heir van, to cither tropic ſpread, 
Forerunning expectation led; 

Pleaſure the female-ſtandard bore, 

And youth danc'd lightly on before ; 
While prudence, judgment, ſenſe, and taſte, 
The few directing virtues, placed 
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* This and the three following Fables were written | 
by Henry Brooke, E/q., author of © Guftawits Vaſa,” | 
the Earl of Eſſex, * Fool of Quality.“ Sc. The three 
laſt were originally printed in Moore's Fables. The 
firft is inſerted in this preſent edition, from Brooke's 
Plays an! Poents,”” 8v0. 1778, as @ ſuitable compas 
nion to the reſt, 
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To form and guide a woman's mind, 


Diſcarded, ſigh'd and flunk behind. 
At length in jubilec arriving, 
Where dwelt the jolly god of wiveing, 
All preſt promiſcuonſly to enter, 
Nor once reflected on the venture. 
But here, the muſe, affecting (late, 
Beckon'd her clamorou- ſex to wait, 
Leſt ſuch a rendezvous ſhould hinder * 
To ſay what pait, the while, within door, 
Apainſt the portal. fu!l in ſight, 
His (able veſture ſtarr'd like night, 
High thron'd upon an cbon ſcat, 
Beneath a canopy of ſtate, | 
That o'er his duſky temples nodded, 
Was fi: d the matrimonial g-drnead. 
Low at his feet, in p-mp difplay'd, 
The world's collected wealth was laid: 
Where bags of mammon. pil'd around, | 
And cheſts on cheſts, o'erwhelm'd the ground, 
Wich bills, bonds, parchmen's, the appointers 
Of doweries, ſettlements, and jointures; 
From whence, in juſ proportion vieigh'd, 
And down, by ſpeci: | tail, convey'd, | 


The future progenies inkerit 


Taſte, beauty, virtue, ſenſe, and merit. 


Whatever titles here may ſuit us 
For this ſame god, Hymen, or Plutus, 
Who, from his trade of a gold-finder, 
Might now become a marriage- binder, 
And, haply, uſe that precivus metal 
To older ſexes, like a kettle ; 
No earthly god, in my opinion, 
Claim'd ſuch an abſolute dominion, 
Fo prove his right to adorati-n 
Through every age, and every nation, 
Around the ſpacious dome, diſplay'd 
By many a fabled light and ſhade, 
Was emblematically told 
The great ow nip«tence rf gold. 
And firſt. in youder panel ſeen, 
A lad. call'd Paris, ſtrolled the green, 
Poor, hungry, witlefs, and dejected, 
By country, and by kin, neglected ; 
Till f:-rtune, as ſhe crols'd the plain, 
Coneciv'd a crotcbet in her brain, 
And, laughing at the baſhful blockhead, 
Took a huge pippin from her pocket, 
Ot the true glittering tempting kind, 
And gold throughout from c--re to rind; 
This, in a whi:::, the dame beſtow'd, 
Then ſmiling, turn'd, and went her road. : 
The neighbours, now, when fame had ſhow 
The youth had got the iummum bonum, {'em 
From matiy a hut and hamlet crowd, 
And duly at his levy bow'd. 


His reputation {preaiis apace— 


O, tuch a ſhape, and fuch a face ! 

Hie m uth he opens, and they ſwear 

The Deiphic oracle is there. | 
Now, fee the king of Troy afpire 

To be the wealthy ſhepherd's fire. 

For him, the brighte!! nymphs contended ; 

Jo him, three goddeſſes delcended, 

And ſhow'd, in fair and open day, 


 Wher: honour, wit, and beauty lay, 
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O'er which, our poem, to conceal 
From vulgar optics, drops a veil. 

In the n«xt panel, you diſcover + 
Olympic Jove, that thundering lover, 
Who, charm'd with old Acrifius' daughter, 
In many a ſhape had vainly ſought her, 
And run the round of all his tricks, 

Yet ſtill was doubtful where to fix; 
Hill, by ſome wifer head inclin'd, 
Fo caſt his bluſtering bolt behind, 
His duller light'ning to withhold, _ 
And wear the brighter form of geld, 
H-+ took the hint, he ſtorm'd the rower, 
And dropt in yon omniſic ſhower. 
In the next hoard, the tale ſo common is, 
'Twixt Atalanta and Hippomenes, | 


I ſhall but ſlightly ſtop a minute, 


ro drop one obſervation in it; 
Re marking, that howe'er prefer'd to 
heir ſex, for many a courſe in virtue, 


The bright allurement, well applied, 


May tempt good nymphs to turn aſide. 
Next, Lybia's golden orchard grew 

Blooming temptation to the view, 

In which a dragon, call'd the Law, 

Kept conſcientious fools in awe: 

Yet, power ſuperior to the crime, 

And tall ambition i{kill'd to climb, 

With traitors of a new invention, 

Who ſell their country for a penſion, 

Lhrough many a thicket won their way, 

And ſpoii'd the grove, and ſhar'd the prey 
On the ſame golden ſyſtem laid, 

The world was in the fifth diſplay'd : 

The earth, a g'' den axis turn'd; / 

lhe heavens, with golden planers, burn'd 


Ard thence, as aſtrologians know, 


Derived their influence below: 

A girdle, cali'd the zodiac, grac'd 

l he glittering round of nature's waſte, 
Whole myſtic charm from gold ariſes, 


For this. the Cæſtus of the ſkies is; 


And as in Homer's works, we read 

(And Homer is the poet's creed) 

Of a well twitted golden tether, 

That tied the heavens and earth together, 


Such was the cord, or ſuch the cable, 


Chat tied the ſpheres within this table; 
By which, the artiſt, underhand, 
Would give the wiſe to underſtand, 
That intereſt, in every creature, 
Fhroughout religion, law, and nature, 
From eaſt to welt, and pole to pole, 


Moves, binds, ſuſpends, and turns the whole 


While thus, in paſſing ſlightly o'er, I 
Surveyed the ſcenes f ancient ſtory ; 
Or eyed. with more minute atten ion, 
What prudence. here ſorbids to mention; 
he mule my ſhoulder tapp'd, to mind me 


Of things that paſs'd, the while, behind me. 


«1 turn'd, and view'd, with deep ſurpriſe, 
The phantom that aſſail'd my eyes: 
His hinder head d:ſrob'd of hair, 
His ſapleſs back, and ſhoulders bare, 
Confeſt the wrinkles of a ſage 
Who paſt ten Neſtors in his age; 
3 


So, to f 


Faſt fl. 
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But clothed before, with decent grace, 
And infant ſweetne!s in his face, 
Nat zmintheus with ſuch vigour ſtrung, 
Nor blooming Hebe lo k'd ſo young. 
On his left hand a palette lay, 6 
With many a teint of colours gay; 
While, guided with an eaſy flight, 
The flying pencil graced his right. 
Unnumber'd canvaſſes appear'd, 
Bef re the moving artiſt rear'd, 
On whoſe inſpirited expanſe he 
Expreſt the creatures of his fancy ; 
80 touch'd, with ſuch a ſwift e mmand, 
With ſuch a magic power of hand, 
That Nature did hcrlelt appear 
Leſs real than her ſemblance. here, 
And not a mortal, ſo betray'd, 
Could know the ſubſtance from the ſhade ! 
Whate'er the world conceives in life, 
Worth toil anxiety, and ſtrife; 
Whate'er by ignorance is bought, 
By madneſs wiſh d, or folly ſouyht, 
The mitres coronets, and garters, 
To which ambition leads his martyrs; 
With every joy, and toy, that can 
Amuſe the various child of man, 
Was painted here in many a ſcene, 
A irifling, tranſient, charming train 
Awhile I ſtood, in thought ſuſpended, 
To gueſs what theſe affairs intended ; 
When lo. the mufe in whiſpers, told, 
is Father T'ime whom you behold ; 
« In part diſcovered to the wiſe, 
% In part conceal'd from human eyes. 
« A ſlave to yon gold-giving power, 
& For him he ſpends each reſtleſs hour; 
The product of his toil intends 
« As gifts to thoſe his God befriends, 
And paints what other mortals view 
As ſubſtances, though ſhades to you.“ 
She ceas d, and turning to the ſentry, 
Deſired he'd give the ladies entry; 
And ſtraight the portal open'd wide, 
And in they delug'd like a tide. 
So, o ſome grove. by ſtreſs of weather, 
Faſt flock the fowl of every feather ; 
A mighty, pretty, pra ing rabble. 
Like Iris rigg'd and tongu'd like Babel; 
Then crowding toward the nuptial throne, 
By bags of ſtrong attraction kn vn, 
Low bending to their Gd they bow'd, 
And vented thus their prayer aloud ; 
Great Power! in whom our ſex confides, 
* Who ruleſt the turns «f female tides. 
„ Who kenſt while varying fancy ranges 
* Through all its doubies, twirles and changes, 
„To what a woman's heart is hrone, 
* A ſecret to ourſelves unknown— 
“O give us give us Mighty Power! 
* The wedded joy of every hour: 
* Affign thy favourites in arriage. 
Jo coaches.of diſtinguiſh'd carriage; 
To all the frippery of dr: fling 
A nameleſs, boundleſs, endlet+ ble ſſing; 
Jo drums. ridottes ſights and ſounds ; 
Io viſits in eternal rounds ; 


Aud one inſulting laugh went round. 


303 
« To card and counter. rake and rattle | 

4% To the whole luſt of tongue and tattle ; 

„% And all the dear delightful trances | 

4 Of countleſs frolics, fits, and fancies. 

% Yau've heard, that men, unpoliſh'd boors? 

« Lay naughty paſſions at our doors 3 | 

„ is your's to contradict the liar, 

« Who are, yourſelf, our chief deſire. 


] © O then, a« widow, or as wife, 


4 % you we yield each choice in liſe +» 
„ Or would you every prayer fulfil, 18e — 
« Wed us. O! wed us, to our will!“ N 
They cea-'d, and, without more addition, 
The God confirm'd their full petition: 
o Time he beckon'd and defired 
He'd give the good each nymph required; 
And from his viſionary treaſure, 
Wed every woman to her pleaſure. 
[Che firſt, who came refolv'd to fix 
Upon a gilded coach and fix; 
The ſuit was granted her on fight, 


| The nymph with ardour ſeiz'd her right. Y 


A wonder! by poſſeſſion haniſh'd, : 
The coach and dappled courſers vaniſh'd ; 


And a foul waggon held the fair 


Full laden with a weight of care: 
She ſigh'd; her ſiſters caught the ſound, 


Che ſecond was a dame of Britain, 
Wh: by a coronet was ſmitten; 
With boldneſs ſhe advanc'd her claim, 
Exulting in ſo juſt a flame. 
But ah! where bliſs alone was patent, 
What unſuſpected miſchief iatcnt ! 
The worſt in all Pandora's box, 
Her cor net _contain'd a ——, 
With this example in her eye, 
The third. a widow'd dame, drew nigh, ' 
And fix'd her ſight and ſoul together 
Upon a raking hat and feather ; 
Nor figh'd in vain, but ſeiz'd her due, , 
And claſp'd old age in twenty-two. ; 
Thus, throngh the difference and degrees a 
Of ſword-knots, mitres and toupees, - | | 
Prim bands pert bobs and well hung bladeg, . 
Long robes, ſmart jackets. fierce cockades, | 
and all the fyolerics in faſhion 
Whate'er became the darling paſſion, | 
he good for which they did importune, —4 
Was ſtraight revers'd into misfortune; 
And every woman, like the firit, * 
Was at her own entreaty. curſt. 
At length was introduced a fair, 
With ſuch a face, and ſuch an air. 
As never was. on earth, [ ween, 
Save by poetic organs ſcen. 
With decent grace. and gentle cheer, 
The bright adventurer drew near ; 
Her miid approach the Godhead ſpied, 
Ard, © Farreſt.” with a ſmile, he cried, 
lf aught you ſeek in Hymen's power, 
« Yyu find him in a happy hour.“ 
At this, the virgin, baif amazed 
As round the ſpacious dome ſhe gazed, 
Wich caution every ſymbol eyed, 


And, bluſhing, gracefully replied. 
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If you are he, whoſe power controuls 

& And knits the ſympathy of ſouls, 

* Then, whence this pomp of worthleſs geer, 
& And why this heap of counters here? 

Is this vain ſhow of glittering ore, 

&« The bliſs, that Hymen has in ſtore ? 
Love ſees the folly, with the gloſs, 

% And laughs to ſcorn thy uſeleſs drofs. 

Where are the ſymbols of thy reign? 
« And where thy robe of Tyrian grain, 
* Whoſe teint, in virgin-colours dyed, 

« Derives its bluſhing from the bride ? 
„Where is thy torch, ſerenely bright, 
„ To lovers yielding warmth and light, 
„That from the heart derives its fire, 
And only can. with life, expire? 

Will this unactive maſs impart 
The ſocial feelings of the heart? 
Or can material fetters hd 
The free affections of the mind? 
„Through every age, the great, the wiſe, 
* Behold thee with ſuperior eyes; f 
* Love ſpurns thy treaſures with diſdain, 
And virtue flies thy hoſtile reign. 

By love, congenial ſouls embrace, 

« Celeſtial ſource of human race! 

& From whence the cordial ſenſe within, 

* The boſom'd amities of kin, 

* The call of nature to her kind. 

« And all the tunings cf the mind, 

* That, winding Heaven's harmonious plan, 
*% Compoſe the brotherhood of man.” 

She ſaid, and gracefully withdrew ; 

Her ſteps the muſe and I purſue. 
Along an unfrequented way 
The virgin led, nor led aſtray; 
Till, like the firſt, in form and fize, 
A ſecond fabric ſtruck our eyes : 
We enter'd, guided by the fair, 
And ſaw a ſecond Hymen there. 

A filken robe, of ſaffron hue, 
About his decent ſhoulders flew; 
While a fair taper's virgin light 
Gave Ovid to his ſoul and fight. 

An hundred Cupids wanton'd round, 
Whoſe uſeleſs quivers ſtrew'd the ground; 
While, careleſs of their wonted trade, 
They with the ſmiling Graces play'd. 

Along the walls extended fide, 

With taints of varying nature dyed, 
In ncedled tapeſt:y, was told 
The tale of many a love of old. 

In groves, that breath'd a citron air, 

Together walk'd the wedded pair; 

Or toy'd upon the vernal ground, 

Their beauteous offspring ſporting- round, 

Or, lock'd in ſweet embracement, lay, 

And ſlept, and lov'd, the night away. 
There ſat Penelope in tears, 

Beſicg'd, like Troy, for ten long years: 

Her lvitor-, in a neighbouring room, 

Wait the Jong promiſe of the loom, 

Which ſhe defers from day to day, 

Till death, determin'd to delay. 

With thoughts of fond remembrance wrung, 

Deep ſorrowing, o'er her work ſhe hung; 


Where in the fields at llium fought, 
The labours of her lord ſhe wrought, 
The toil, the duſt, the flying foe, 

The rallied hoſt, the inſtant blow; 
Then ſighing, trembled at the view, 
Scar'd at the dangers which ſhe drew. 

There too, ſuſpended o'er the wave, 

Alcione was ſeen to rave, 

When, as the foundering wreck ſhe ſpied, 
She on her ſinking Ceyx cried : 

Her Ceyx, though by ſeas oppreſt, 
Still bears her image in his breaſt ; 
And, with his fondeſt, lateſt breath, 
Murmurs, Alcione!“ in death. 

Panthea there, upon a bier, 

Laid the ſole lord of her defire : 

His limbs were ſcatter'd through the plains; 

She join'd and kiſs'd the dear remains. 
Too ponderous was her weight of woe 
For ſighs to riſe, or tears to flow; 

On the lov'd corſe fhe fix'd her view, 
No other uſe of ſeeing knew; 

While high and ſtedfaſt as ſhe gaz'd, 
Her ſnowy arm a poniard rais'd, 

Nor yet the deſperate weapon ſtaid, 
But for a longer look delay'd, 

Till, plung'd within her beauteous breaft, 
She on his boſom ſunk to reſt. 

But, Oh! beyond whate'er was told 
In modern tales, or truths of old, 

One pair, in form and ſpirit twin'd, 
Out-lov'd the loves of human kind; 
She Hero, he Leander, nam'd, - 

For mutual faith as beauty fam'd! 

Their ſtory from its ſource begun, 

And to the fatal period run. 

While bow'd at Cytherea's ſnrine, 
The youth adores her power divine, 
He ſees her blooming prieſteſs there, 
Beyond the ſea-born goddeſs fair: 

She, as ſome god, the ſtripling eyes, 
Juſt lighted from his native ſkies— 
The god whoſe chariot guides the hour, 
Or haply love's immortal power. 

At once their conſcious glances ſpoke 
Like fate the ſtrong and mutual ſtroke; 
Attracted by a ſecret force, 98 
Like currents meeting in their courſe, 
That thence one ſtream ſor ever rolls, 
Together ruſh'd their mingling ſouls, 
Too cloſe for fortune to divide, 

For each was loſt in either tide. 

In vain, by ruthleſs parents torn, 
Their bodies are aſunder borne, 

And towering bulwarks intervene, 
And envious ocean rolls between ; 
Love wings their letters o'er the ſea, 

And kiſſes melt the ſeals away. 

And now the ſable night impends, 
Leander to the ſhore deſcends, | 
Exults at the appointed hour, 

And marks the ſignal on the tower 
A torch, to guide the lover's way, 

Endear'd beyond the brighteſt day! 

At once he plunges in the tides 


His arms the Helleſpont divide; 
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The danger and the toll he braves, n 
Aud daſhes the contending e e ee 
While near and nearer 1 his light : l 4 
The taper darts. a riddier fight,” eee hem EY 
Recruited ar' the view, he gloẽws ?: 


Aſide the whelming i (cores 4 2 ISR 
The winds and ſeas oppoſe in vain; 
He ſpurns, he mounts, he ſkims the main. 
Now from the tower, where Hero. ſtood, 
And threw a radiance o'er the flogd, 
Leander in the deep ſhe ſpied, | * 
And would have ſprung to join his ſide; 
Howe'er, her wiſhes make cfſay, 
And claſp and warm him on his way. | | 
The main is croſs'd, the ſhore is ind, 
The long wiſh'd hour at laſt attain'd.” 
But, lovers, if thete e' er aroſe 
A pair fo form'd and fond as thoſe, 
80 lov'd, ſo beauteous, and fo bleſt, 
Alone can ſpeak or think the reſt ;' \ 
Nor will the weeping muſe ünfold 
The cloſe, too tragie to be toli 5 
Long were the loving liſt to name A 
With Portia's faith, that ſwallow'd flame: 
But much the longer liſt were thoſe 1 
Whoſe joys were unallay'd by woes; | 
Whoſe bliſs no cruel parents croſt, 
Whoſe love not ages could exhauſt, 
Where not a cloud did intervene, 
Or once o'ercaſt their bright ſcrene, 
But through the ſummer's day of . 
The huſband, tender as the wife, 
Like Henry and his nut- brown maid, 
Their ſaith nor ſhaken nor decay d, 
Together ran the bliſeful race, 
Together liv'd, and ſept i in peace. brag 
Long time the much inquiring” maid 
From ſtory on to ſtory, ſtray'd; 
Joy'd in the joys that lovers now, 
Or wept her tribute to their woe; 
Till Hymen, with'a placid air, 
Approaching, thus addreſs'd the fair: 
« Hail to the nymph, whoſe facred train 
« Of virtues ſhall reſtore. my reign! © © 
« Whate'er the wiſhes of thy ſoul, 
« But ſpeak them, and poſſeſs 1 the " whole.” 
Thanks, gentle power,” the majd rs 
« Your bounty ſhall be amply 1 N 
* I ſeck not titles, rank, or ſtate, 
« Superfluous to the trul reat; 
Nor yet to ſordid wen! delt d, jt 
* The ooreſt paſſion of the mind; 1 
* But, ſim ply fix d to nature 8 n, { ; . 
« I ſeek the aſſociate in the man. 
2 0 beware! for much depends | 
© On what that fyllable intends. e n 
„Give him a form that i may . 
% My inward ſenſe, m ny mental ſigh 
* In every outward a& defigh a 
o ſpeak an elegance of mind. 
© In him, by ſcience, travel, Ae 
Be nature poliſh'd, not defac d; 
1 And ſet, as is the brilliant Rene, 
* To be with double luſtre ſhown. 
sweet be the muſic of bis tongue, 
And as the lyre of David ſitfung, 
Vor. X 
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* To ſteal from eck deliglited day 1 Bo neck 
1“ Affliction, care, And ti „A,ay. 0 2 — 2. 


« Within his c call ve Togk 5 0 of 
« Let Heaven's hatmotiods'fyſtem: rol $590 1 7 
« There let the great, che good, he wife, T8 
« Of fam'd antiquity ariſe; 4 i 00) Badu 
From ev'ry age ant ev'ry clime ng & 1011 
„ Eluding death; and circling time 
« There let the ſacred: virtues meet m_ 
And range theit Kno an native ſet! 
There let the charities unite, 4 Art 
« And human berg weep: delight !* 17 4 911t9 5 
« Kind power if ſu ch 4 youth you knowg”” 


He's all the heaven 1 afk below. * ,v1 r A. 
So wiſh'd the much aſpirine maid; '- 7 20 
Pale turn'd the power, and, fiching, aid: * baer. 
„% Alas! like him you Totidly chim, 


Through every boaſted form and name, 
| © That graces nature's varyin 
A ſecond is not to he found 
Vour ſuit, fair creature, wire erg. #17 0 
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FABLE XV. 4 oil bo 
TRE staüsgw, AND Tur i. ena 
I was, as learn'd: traditions: ſay," 12 b 014 
Upon an April's blithſome day, a bak 
When pleaſure, ever on thEwing,” © lo IA 
| Return'd, companion of the f — 0 ,onids of 
And cheer'd the birds witk — heat, 1 
Inſtructing little hearts ts bee: 

A ſparrow, frolic, gay, and young, dee, 
Of bold addreſs, and flippant . ts»! 164 T 
Juſt left his lady of à nige. 
Like him, to follow new delight. 5 Ts 
The youth, of muny a cofiqueſt van, OKLA, 
Flew off fo ſeek the ehirping tain ©! ©: r ** 

The chirping train he quickly found, | 
And with a ſaucy eaſe, bow'd round. 4, 
For every ſhe his boſvin burns, tut 51% 
Aud this, and that he wobes by turns; 1 AN 
And here a figh, and there a bill, 34 


And here —thoſe eyes, fo form'd to kill! = 
And new, with ready tongue, he ſtringss 
Unmeaning, ſoft, refiftlefs things; 9 10 
With vows, and Jemiflee 8 (fill d to WO: ri 99 
As other pretty fellow dw . ui bak 
Not that he thotghr\ this ſhort eſfay tals 
A prologue needful to is pla: 
No, truſt me, ſays our learned letter, 
He knew the virtuous ſex much — * 
But theſe he Beld às fpetious/arts, | 
lo ſhow His own fuperjonparts, 
The form of decency! to ield. - 
And give a juſt pretence to yield. 
Tus finiſting bas courrly play, 
He mark'd the'fav'rite oi a day; 107] 
With careleſs impad-nce drew near, 1 97A 
And whiſper'd Hebrew in her ear; 145 + | 
A hint, which like the maſon's an, é 
The conſcious can alone divine. i 41 
he flutt'ting nymph, expert at keigning, 


Go prate tc th ſe, that may endure ee. 


To me this WOT rn aſſure ye * 
U 


Vs 


Cry'd, Sir !—pray Sir, explain Four: www ITY 


Then off ſhe glided, like a ſwallow, 


As ſaying—you gueſs where to follow. py | 6 ; 


To ſuch as know the party ſet, 
"Tis needleſs to declare they met; ST 
The parſon's barn, as authors mention, By 


Confeſs'd the fair had apprehenſion. _  ., , 2 a 


Her honour there fecure from ſtain, 
She held all further trifling vain, 


No more affected to be coy, 7 1 : 


But ruſh'd, licentious, on the j joy, 18 


Hiſt, love ! the male companion cry d, 


Retire a while; 1 fear we're ſpy'd. 
Nor was the caution vain ; he ſaw 
A turtle, ruſtling in the firaw, | 
While o'er her callow brood ſhe bung, 
And fondly thus addreſs'd her young. 

Ye tender objects of my care 
Peace, peace, ye little helpleſs pair ! 
Anon he comes, your gentle ſire, 
And brings you all your hearts require, 
For us, his infants, and his bride, 
For us with only love to guide, 
Our lord aſſumes an eagle's ſpeed, 
And like a lion, dares to bleed. 
Nor yet by wint'ry ſkies confin'd, 
He mounts upon the rudeſt wind, 
From danger tears the vital ſpoil, 
And with affection ſweetens toil. | 
Ah ceaſe, too vent'rous! ceaſe to dare, 
In thine, our dearer ſafety ſpare ! 
From him, ye cruel faulcons, ſtray, 
And turn, ye fowlers, far away 

Should I ſurvive to ſee the day, 
That tears me from; myſelf away, : 
That cancels all that heav'n could give, 
The life, by which alone | live, 
Alas, how more than loſt were I, 
Who, in the thought, already die ! 


Ye pow'rs, whom men, and birds obey, | 


Great rulers of your creatures, ſay, 
Why mourning comes, by bliſs convey'd, 
And ev'n the ſweets of love allay'd ? 
Where grows enjoyment; tall, and fair, 
Around it twines entangling care; 
While fear for what our fouls polleſs, 
Enervates every pow'r to bleſs ; 
Yet 3 forms the bliſs above, | 
And life ! what art thou, without love? 
Our hero, who had heard apart, 
Felt ſomething moving in his heart, 
But quickly, with diſdain, ſuppreſs'd 


The virtue, riſing in his breaſt; _. ,..,- 


And firſt he feign'd.to laugh aloud, : 

And next, approaching, ſmil'd and bow'd. 
Madam, you muſt not think me rude; | 

Good manners never can intrude; 

I vow 1 come through pure good nature 

Upon my ſoul a charming creature ! - 

Are theſe the comforts of a wife ? 

This careful, cloiſter'd, moping life? 

No doubt, chat odious thing call'd duty, 

Is a ſweet province for a beauty. 

Thou pretty ignorance! thy will 

- Is meaſur'd to thy want of ſkill; 

That good old - faſhion'd dame, thy mother, 
Has taught thy infant 3 no other. 


Ils ſure the want of education. | 
[But think (: ?—tell me without feigning, LIND 
| Have all th 
Dame nature, "if you don't, forget —_ 
| Might teach your ladyſhip much better. 15 
For ſhame, reject this mean employment, 
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— 


our gallant ſpo 
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„„ HE WORKS, OF MOoORRE. 


The greateſt ill in the creation, 


e charms no farther meaning ? 
Enter the world, and taſte etjoyment ; 


Where time by circling bliſs we meaſure; 
Beauty was form'd alone for pleaſure : ED 


8 Come, prove the bleſſi ing. follow me, 
| Be wiſe, be-happy, and be free. 


Kind Sir, reply'd our matron chaſte, 
Your zeal ſcems pretty much in haſte; 
I own, the fondneſs to be bleſs'd 
Is a deep thirſt in every breaſt; 


ol bleſſings too I have my ſtore, 


Yet quarrel not, ſhould heav'n give more; 


Then prove the change to be expedient, 


And think me, Sir, your moſt obedient. 

Here turning | as to one inferior, 

e, and ſmil'd ſuperior. 

Methinks, to quit your boaſted ſtation | 
Requires a world of heſitation ; 
Where brats, and bonds are held a bleſſing, 
The caſe, I doubt, is paſt redreſſing. 
Why, child, ſuppoſe the j joys I mention, 
Were the mere fruits of my invention, 
You've cauſe ſufficient for your carriage, 


In flying from the nurſe of marriage; 
| That fly decey, when vary'd ſnares, 


That takes your widgeons i in by pairs; 
Alike to huſband, and to wife, 
The cure of 2g and bane of life; 
The only method of forecaſting, 

To make misfortune firm, and laſting ; 
The ſin, * heav'n's peculiar ſentence, 
Unpardon d through a life's repentance, 
It is the double ſnake, that wedds 

A common tail to diffrent heads, 

That lead the carcaſs ſtill aſtray, 

By dragging each a diff'rent way. 

Of all the ills that may attend me, 
From matriage, mighty gods, defend me 
Give me frank nature's wild demeſne, 
And boundleſs tract of air ſerene, 

Where fancy, ever wing'd for change, 
Delights to ſport, delights to range; 
There, liberty! to thee is, owing _ 
Whate'er of bliſs is worth en 1 
Delights, ſill vary d, and divine, _ 
Sweet goddeſs of the hills! are thine. 
What ſay you now, you pretty pink you? 
Have I, for once, ſpoke reaſon, think you! 
You take me now for no romancer— | 
Come, never ſtudy for an anſwer; 
Away, caſt every care behind ye, 
And fly where joy alone ſhall find ye. 
Soft yet, return'd our female fencer, 
A queſtion more, or ſo—and then, Sir. 
You've rally'd me with ſenſe exceeding, 
With much fine wit, and better breeding; 
But pray, Sir, how do you contrive it ? 
Do thoſe of your world never wive it ? 
No, no.” How then? © Why, dare J tell, 
% What does the bulineſs full as aa 
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FABLES FOR THE LADIES. 


rf 
| By matter's cumb'ring form detain'd ; 


Do you ne'er love? © An hour at leiſure. 


Have you no friendſhips? © Yes, for pleaſure,” | 


No care for little ones? We get em, 


« The reſt the mothers mind, and let dem.“ 


Thou wretch, rejoin'd the kindling dove, 

nite loſt to life, as loſt to love 1 
8 misfortune comes, how juſt ! 
And come misfortune ſurely muſt ; 

In the dread ſeaſon of diſmay, - 

In that, your hour of trial, ſay, 

Who then ſhall prop your ſinking heart ? 
Who bear afflition's weightier part? 

Say, when the black-brow'd welkin bends, 
And winter's gloomy form impends, 1 
To mourning turns all tranſient cheer, 
And blaſts the melancholy year; 

For times, at no perſuaſion, ſtay, 

Nor vice can find perpetual May; 
Then where's that tongue, by folly fed, 
That ſoul of pertneſs, whither fled ? 
All ſhrunk within thy lonely neſt, 
Forlorn, abandon'd, and unbleſs'd ; 

No friends, by cordial bonds ally'd, 
Shall ſeek thy cold, unſocial fide; 

No chirping prattlers, to delight 
Shall turn the long-enduring night ; 

No bride her words of balm impart, 
And warm thee at her conſtant heart. 

Freedom, reſtrain'd by reaſon's force, 

Is as the ſun's unvarying courſe, 5 
Benignly active, ſweetly bright, 

Affording warmth, affording light; 

But torn from virtue's ſacred rules, 
Becomes a comet, gaz d by fools, | 
Foreboding cares, and ſtorms, and ſtrife, 
And fraught with all the plagues of life. 

Thou fool! by union every creature 
Subſiſts, through univerſal nature; 

And this, to beings void of mind, 
Is wedlock, of a meaner kind. 

While womb'd in ſpace, primeval clay 
A yet unfaſhion'd embryo lay, : 
The ſource of endleſs good above 
Shot down his ſpark of kindling love 
Touch'd by the all-enliv'ning flame, 

Then motion firſt exulting came; 

Eaeh atom ſought its ſep rate claſs, 
Through many a fair enamour'd maſs; 
Love caſt the central charm around, 

And with eternal nuptials bound. 

Then form, and order o'er the ſky, ; 
Firſt train d their bridal pomp on high; 
The ſun diſplay'd his orb to ſight, 
And burnt with hymeneal light. X 

Hence nature's virgin womb conceiv'd, 
And with the genial burden heav'd ; 

Forth came the oak, her firſt-born heir, 
And ſcal'd the breathing ſteep of air; 
Then infant ſtems, of various uſe, 
Imbib'd her ſoft, maternal juice 
The flow'rs, in early bloom diſclos'd, 
Upon her fragrant breaſt repos'd ; 
Within her warm embraces grew 
A race of endleſs form, and hue; 
Then pour'd her leſſer offspring round, 
And fondly cloth'd their parent ground, 
4 


1 
x 


Reſides this beauty of. the breaſt ; 


Nor here alone the virtue reign d. 


But thence, ſubliming, and refin'd, £ 1 e 


Aſpir'd, and reach'd its kindred mind. 


Caught in the fond, celeſtial fire, Lid 


The mind perceiv'd unknown deſire , 
And now with kind effuſion flow'd, \ ,, i 


And now with cordial ardours glow'd, 


| Beheld the ſympathetic fair, avi ae lg 
And lov'd its own reſemblance there; | 5 * 


On all with circling radiance none —4 


But cent' ring, fix'd on one alone; 6 
There claſp'd the heaven- appointed wife, 
And doubled every joy of liſe. 


Here ever bleſſing, ever bleſs'd, 


As from his palace, here the god 
Still beams effulgent bliſs abroad, 


klere gems his own eternal round, 
The ring, by which the world is bound, 


Here bids his ſ:at of empire grow, 4 | 


And builds his little heav'n below. 


The bridal partners thus ally'd, 
And thus in ſweet accordance ty'd, 
One body, heart and ſpirit live, p 
Enrich'd by every joy they give; 
Like echo, from her vocal hold, 
Return'd in muſic twenty fold. 
Their nnion firm, and undecay'd, 
Nor time can ſhake, nor pow'r invade; 
But as the ſtem, and ſcion ſtand, 
Ingrafted by a ſkilful hand, 
They check the tempeſt's wint'ry rage, 
And bloom and ſtrengthen into age. 
A thouſand amities unknown, | 
And pow'rs, perceiv'd by love alone, 5 
Endearing looks, and chaſte deſire, 3 
Fan, and ſupport the mutual fire, 
Whoſe flame, perpetual, as refin'd, 
ls fed by an immortal mind. 
Nor yet the nuptial faction ends, 
Like Nile it opens, and deſcends, 
Which, by apparent windings led, 
We trace to its celeſtial head. 
The ſire, firſt ſpringing from above, 
Becomes the ſource of life, and love, 
And gives his filial heir to flow, 
In fondneſs down on ſons below: 
Thus roll'd in one continu'd tide, 
To time's extremeſt verge they glide, 
While kindred ſtreams, on either hand, 
Branch forth in bleſſings o'er the land. _ 

Thee, wretch ! no liſping babe ſhall name, 

No late- returning brother claim, 

No kinſman on thy road rejoice, 

No ſiſter greet thy ent'ring voice, 
With partial eyes no parents ſee, 

And bleſs'd their years reſtor d in thee, 

In age rejected, or declin'd, * 
An alien, ev'n among thy kind, I 
The partner of thy ſcorn'd embrace 
Shall play the wanton in thy face, 

Each ſpark unplume thy little pride, 

All friendſhip fly thy faithlels ſide, 

Thy name ſhall like thy carcaſs rot, 

In ſickneſs Spurn'd, in death forgot. 
| Vi 
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All-giving pow'r! great ſource of life 7 


O hear the parent! hear the wiſe! 


That life, thou lendeſt from above, 


Though little, make it large in love. 

O bid my feeling heart expand 

To every claim, on every hand; 

To thoſe, from whom my days I drew, 

To theſe, in whom thoſe days renew; 

Fo alt nry kin, however wide, 

In cordial warmth, as blood ally'd ; 

To friends, with ſteely fetters twin'd, 

And to the cruel not unkind ! if 
Burt chief, the lord of my deſire, 

My lite, myſelf, my ſoul, my ſire, 

Friends, children, all that wiſh can claim, 

Chaſte paſſin claſp, and rapture name; 

O ſpare him, ſpare him, gracious pow'r : 

O give him to my lateſt hour 

Let me my length of life employ, 

Jo give my ſole enjoyment joy. 

His love, let mutual love excite, 

Turn ail my cares to his delight, 

And every needleſs bleſſing ſpare, 

Wherein my darling wants a ſhare. 
When he with graceful action wooes, 

And ſweetly bills, and fondly cooes, 

Ah. deck me, to his eyes alone, 

With charms attractive as his own, 

And in my circling wings careſs'd, 

Give all the lover to my breaſt. 

Then in our chaſte, connubial bed, 

My boſom pillow'd for his head, 

His eyes with bliſsful ſlumbers cloſe, 

And watch, with me, my Jord's repoſe, 


Your peace around his temples rwine, 


Aud-love him with a love like mine. 
And, for I know his gen'rous flame, 

Beyond whate'er my ſex can claim, 

Me too to your protection take, 

And ſpare me for my huſband's ſake. 

Let one unruffled, calm delight 


The loving, and belov'd unite ; 


One pure deſire our boſoms warm, 

One will direct. one wiſh inform; 

Through life, one mutual aid ſuſtain, 

In death, one peaceful grave contain. 
While, ſwelling with the darling theme, 

Her accents pour'd an endleſs ſtream, 

The well-known wings a ſound impart, 


That reach'd her ear, and touch'd her heart: 


Quick dropp'd the muſic of her tongue, 

And forth, with eager joys ſhe ſprung. 

As ſwift her ent ring conſort flew, 

And plum'd, and kindled at the view; 

Their wings their ſouls embracing meet, _ 

Their hearts with anſw'ring meaſvre beat; 

Half loſt in facred fweets, and bleſs'd 

With raptiires felt, but ner expreſs'd. 
„trait to her humble roof ſhe led 

The partner of her ſpotleſs bed; 


Her young, a flutt*ring pair, ariſe, 


Their welcome ſparkling in their eyes; 
Tranſported, to their fire they bound, 


And hang with ſpeechleſs action round, 


In plcaſure wrapt, the parents ſtand, 


And fee their little wings cxpand; 


* 


The fire, his life-ſuſtaining” prize | 
To each expecting bill applies, 


There fondly pours' the = eaten Fob; + 
With tranſport giv'n, though won with toil; 
| While, all collected at the fight, © 
And ſilent through ſupreme delight, 
The fair high heav'n of bliſs beguiles, 
And on her lord, and infants fmiles, 


The ſparrow, "whoſe attention hung 


Upon the dove's enchanting tongue, 
Of all his little flights diſarm'd, 


And from himſelf, by virtue, charm'd, h 
When now he ſaw, what only ſeem'd, 


A fact, ſo late a fable deem ' d, 
His ſoul to envy he reſign'd, 
His hours of folly to the wind, I 


In ſecret wiſh'd a turtle: too, 


And ſighing to himſelf, withdrew. 


FABLE XVI. 
THE FEMALE SEDUCERS. / 


'T1s ſaid of widow, maid, and wife, 
That honour is a woman's life; 
Unhappy ſex ! who only claim 
A being, in the breath of fame, 
Which, tainted, not the quick'ning gales 
That ſweep Sabæa's ſpicy vales, 
Nor all the healing ſweets reſtore, 
That breathe along Arabia's ſhore. 
The trav'ller, if he chance to ſtray, 
May turn uncenſur'd to his way; 
Polluted ſtreams again are pure, 
And deepeit wounds admit a cure; 
But woman ! no redemption knows, 
The wounds of honour never cloſe. 
Though diftant every hand to guide, 
Nor ſxill'd on life's tempeſtuous tide, 
If oncz her feeble bark recede, 
Or deviate from the courſe decreed, 
In vain ſhe ſecks the friendleſs more, 
Her {wifter folly flies before ; 
The circling ports againſt her cloſe, 
And ſhut the wand'rer from repoſe ; 
Till, by conflicting waves oppreſs'd, 
Her found' ring pinnace ſinks to reſt. 
Are there no off' rings to atone 
For but a ſingle error? None. 
Though woman is avow'd, of old, 
No daughter of celeſtial mould, 
Her temp'ring not without allay, | 
And form'd but of the finer clay, 
We challenge from the mortal dame 
The itrength angelic natures claim; 
Nay more; for ſacred ſtories tell, 
That ev'n immortal angels fell. 
Whatever fills the teeming ſphere 
Of humid earth, and ambient air, 
With varying elements endu'd, 
Was form'd.to fall, and riſe renew'd. 
The ſtars no fix*d duration know, 
Wide oceans ebb, again to flow, 


' | The moon repletes her waning face, 


All-beauteous, from her late difgrace, 


And ſuns, that mourn approaching night, 


Refulgent rife with new-born * 
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In vain may death, avd time ſubdue, 
While nature mints her race anew,, 
And holds ſome vital ſpark apart, 
Like virtue, hid in every, heart ; 2 
"Tis hence reviving, warmth, i is ſeen, 
To clothe a naked world in green. 
No longer barr d by winter's ral, 

Again the gates of life unfold ; 

Again each inſect tries his, wing, 
And lifts freſh pinions on the ſpring ; 
Again from every latent root 

The bladed ſtem, and tendril ſhoot, 
Exhaling incenſe to the ſkies, . 
Again to periſh, and to riſe. _ 


And muſt weak woman then diſown 


The change, to which a world is prone ?. 
In one meridian brightneſs, ſhine,.. | 
And ne'er, like ev'ning ſuns, decline? 
Reſolv'd and firm alone? —ls this 
What we demand of woman? Ves. 

But ſhould the ſpark of veſtal fire 
In ſome unguarde hour expire, 
Or ſhould the nightly thief ipyade dh 
Heſperia's chaſte, and ſacred ſhade, | 
Of all the blooming ſpoil pollels' d, 
The dragon, honour charm'd to N 
Shall virtue's flame no more return 3 
No more with virgin {ple dour burn 25 
No more the ravag'd garden blow 


With ſpring's ſucceeding bloſſom ? Na. 


Pity may mourn, but nat reſtore, 
And woman falls, to riſe no more. 


» [ N 
2210 


Wrraix this ſublunary ff Inet, ä 
A country lies—no matter where; 
The clime may readily be found , 
By all, who tread poetic round, 
A ſtream call'd life, Kat it gde 8 
And equally the land divides; Is 
And here, of vice the pioviget lies, 
And there, the hills of virtue riſe, gg 
| Upon a mountain's airy ſtand, . 
Whoſe ſummit lock'd to either Mag” 
An ancient pair their dwelling choſe, 5 
As well for proſpect, as repole +, Ar 
For mutual faith they lang were fam 'd, 
And temp "rance, and religion, nam'd. 
A num'rous progeny divine f 
Confeſs'd the honours of their line; 
But in a little daughter fair, 


Was center'd more than balf. their care; bbs 


For heav'n to gratulate her bitth, 
Gave ſigns of future.) joy to earth; 3 
White was the robe this infant Nere, 
And chaſtity the name ſhe bore.” 

As now the maid in ſtature grew, 1 
(A flow'rJuft op- ning to the vie w) 
Oft through her native lawns the ſtray d, 
And wreſtling with the lambrins: ly 'd; 
Her looks diffuſive f e<}s dequeath 'd, 
The breeze grew purer, as me breach'd, 
The morn her radiant bluſh aſfum'd, 


The ſpring with earlier fragrance bloom? d, . 8 


And nature, yearly, took delight, 
Like her, to dreſs the world! in White. 


4 


| 


"ET WE? 


— 


— — 


4 '” * 
„ i? 5 


Of time, and form, and care, and . 


| And with pernicious eaſe an A Denne 


But when her riſing form was feen 


To reach the criſis of fiſteen n;, ves 215 . 
Her parents up the mountain's ed, noon 


With anxious ſtep their darling e Ab 10] 


By turns they ſnatchid her to their breaſt, 
And thus the fears of age See . % „it d 


D © joyful cauſe of many a care? ol T 
O daughter, too divinely 0 . 1% del tit 
Yon world, on this important dag, + '// 
Demands thee to a dangerous = ag %, eb 


A painful journey, all mange, 204 
Whoſe doubtful period none can kn/＋ r, 
Whoſe due direction ha can find. n 
Where reaſon's mute, and ſenſe is blind? 

Ah, what unequal leaders theſe, 


Through ſuch a wide, perplexiug maze wages 


Then mark the warnings of the wiſe, 

And learn what love, and years adviſes. „Ubi vi 
Far to the right thy proſpet by; 10 1920 | 

Where yonder tow: ring, hills aſcend; - - 11,1 


Lo, there the arduous paths in view.. 

Which virtue, and her ſons purſue : 
With toil o'er leſs'ning earth they riſe, , , ;, 17 
And gain, and gain upon the ſkies. | - + /;, +450 


Narrow's the way, her children tread, 49113 109 
No walk, for. pleaſure ſmoothiy pred. 
But rough, and difficult, apd ee fic) 4 
Painful to climb, and hard to.keep- {1 +} 

Fruits immature thoſe, lagds Ailpenſe.. N 
A food indelicate to ſenſe, 11:29 bt 
Of taſte unpleaſant; yet from thoſe. | 4 a4 


Pure health, with cheerful vigour. Hows. , I 


And ſtrength, unſeeling of decay, nai 
Throughout the lang, laborious Way. 

Hence, as they ſcale that heav: ly rode mT 
Each limb is lighten'd of its load: 1 


From earth refining ſtill they att 4ioood 57 = 
| And leave the mortal, weight below; :; iq 


Then ſpreads the ſtrait, the doubtſul. .. 


And ſmooth the rugged path appear sz: 


For cuſtom turns ſatigue to eaſe, 


And, taught hy virtue, pain can pleaſe, 


At length, the toilſome journey o Cho 
And near the bright, celeſtial ſhore, : - vill 
A gulf, black, fearful, and profound. gen 11 
Appears, of either world the bounßd rey * f 


Through darkneſs, leading up to . lich stub 


Senſe backward ſhrinks, and ſhuns the vghts. 
For there the tranſitory, trau, 11 


And matter's groſs encumh'ring maſs 
Man's late aſſociates, cannot paſ se 
But ſinking, quit th immortalicharge, 1 lick vr 
And leave the wond' ring ſoul, at large; bl 
Lightly ſhe wings her obvious, way, no ! 
And mingles w ith eternal day; S401 ML 


Thither, O. thither wing thy — col? 


Though pleafure charm, or pain impede !., .,, ,* 
To ſuch th' all-bounteous pow'r has giv nn. 
For preſent earth, a future heav'n;..: a 
For trivial loſs, unmeaſur'd gain, TY 
And endleſs bliſs, for tranſient pain. id bit & 

Then fear, ah! fear to turn thydight,..' > baA 
Where yonder flow'ry fields ãuvite; 4141 
Wide on the left the path-way. ae 189 A 
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There ſweet to ſenſe, and fair to ſhow, 
New-planted Edens ſeem to blow, 
Trees, that delicious poiſon bear, 
For death is vegetable there. | 
Hence is the frame of health unbrac'd, 
Each ſinew ſlaek' ning at the taſte; 
The ſoul to paſſion yields her throne, 
And ſees with organs not her own; 
While, like the flumb'rer in the night, 
Pleas'd with the ſhadowy dream b hs 
Before her alienated eyes ; 
The ſcenes of fairy-lang arife; 
The puppet world's amufing ſhow, 
Pipt in t he gaily-colour'd bow; 
Scepters, and wreaths, and glitt'ring things, 
The toys of infants, and of kings, 
That tempt, along the bapeful plain, 
The idly wiſe, and lightly vain, | 
Till verging on the gulfy ſhore, 
Sudden they ſink, and riſe no more. 
But lift to what thy fates declare; 
Though thou art woman, frail as fair, 
If once thy fliding foot ſhould ſtray, 
Once quit yon heav'n-appoinred way, 
For thee, loſt maid, for thee atone, 
Nor pray'rs ſhall plead, nor tears atone; ' 
Reproach, ſcorn, infamy, and hate, 
On thy returning ſteps ſhall wait, 
Thy form be loath'd by every eye, 
And every foot thy preſence fly. 
Thus arm'd with words of potent found, 
Like guardian angels plac'd around, 
A charm, by truth divinely caſt, 
Forward our young advent'rer pad 
Forth from her ſacred eye-lids ſent, 
Like morn, fore - running radiance went, 
While honour, hand-maid, late affign'd, 
Upheld her lucid train behind. 
Awe-ſtruck, the much admiring crowd 
Before the virgin viſion bow'd, 
Gaz d with an ever- new delight, 
And caught freſh virtues at the fight : 
For not of earth's unequal frame 


They deem'd the heav'n- — 7 dame, nit 


If matter, ſure the moſt refin 
High wrought, and temper'd into mind, 
Some darling daughter of the day, 
And body d by her native ray. 
Where'er ſhe paſſes, thoufands bend, | 
And thouſands, where the moves, attend; 8 
- Her ways obfervant eyes confeſs, 
Her ſteps purſuing praiſes bleſs ; 
While to the elevated maid 
Oblations, as to heav'n, are paid. 

*T was on an ever-blithfome day, 
The jovial birth of rofy May, 
When genial warmth, no more fur preſs'd, 
New-melts the froft in every breaſt, 
The cheek with fecret fluſhing dies, 
And lecks kind things from chaſteſt eyes; 
The ſun with healthier viſage glows, 
Aſide his clouded kerchief throws, 
And dances up th' ethereal plain, 
Where late he us'd to climb with pain, 
While nature, as from bonds fet free, 


Spripgs * and gives a looſe to glee: 


Taſteleſs of every good p ofſeſs? d, 


Her beauties half reveal 


And now, for momentary y reſt, 5 
The nymph her travell'd le — — 
Juſt turn'd to view the ſtage attain'd, 

And glory'd in the height ſhe gain. 

Out-ſtretch'd before her wide ſurvey, 
The realms of ſweer perdition lay, 

And pity touch'd her ſoul with woe, 

To ſee a world ſo loſt below ; 

When ftrait the breeze began to breathe” © : 

Airs, gently wafted from beneath, 

That bore commiſſion” dwncheraft thence, 2 

Ard reach'd her fympathy of ſenſe ; | 

No ſounds of diſcord, that diſcloſe 

A people ſunk, and loft i in woes, 

But as of preſent good poſſeſs'd, 

The very triumph of the pleſod. 

The maid in wrapt attention hung, 

While thus approaching Sirens ſung. 
Hither, faireſt, hither haſte, 

Brighteſt beauty, come and taſte 

What the. ꝓow'rs of bliſs untold, 

Joys, too mighty to be toll 

Taſte what eeſtaſies they give, 

Dying raptures taſte and live. 

In thy lap, difdaiping meaſure, 

Nature empties all her treafure, 

Soft deſires, that fweetly . ö 

Fierce delights, that rife to anguiſſi; 

Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay ? EO 

Brighteſt beauty, come away. + 

Liſt not, when the froward chide, 

Sons of pedantry, and pride, 

Snarlers, to whoſe feeble ſenſe 

April ſunſhine is offence; - 

Age zeid envy will adviſe 

Ev'n againſt the joy they prize. 

Come, in pleafure s balmy bowl 

Slake the thirſtings of thy ſoul, 

Till thy raptur'd pow'rs are fainting 

With enjoyment, paſt the painting; 

Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay? ; 

Brighteſt beauty, come away. 

So ſung the Sirens, as of yore, 

Upon the falſe Auſonian ſhore ; 
And, O! for that preventing chain, 


_ 


| That bound Ulyſles | on the main, 


hat ſo our fair-one might withſtand 


The covert ruin, now at hand. 


The ſong her charm'd attention drew, 
When now the tempters Nood in view; 
Curioſity with prying eyes, 25 
And hands of buſy, bold empriſe; 

Like Hermes, feather'd were her feet, 
And, like forerunning fancy, fleet. 


By ſearch untaught, by toil untir 'd, 


To novelty ſhe ſtill aſpir'd, 
And but in expectation bleſs d. hs 18 
With her, aſſociate, pleaſure came, 

Gay pleaſure, frolic-loving dame, 
Her mien, all ſwimming in delight, 

d to ſight ; 
Looſe flow'd her garments from the ground, 
And caught the kiſſing winds around. 


As erit Meduſa's looks were known 


To turn beholders into Rone, 
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A dire reverſion here they felt; Taft a. ja | 


And in the eye of pleaſure melt. Nn 4G 6 | 
Her glance with ſweet per ſuaſion charm'd, 


Unnerv'd the ſtrong, the fteePd-difariii'd ;/ Zier. 2 


No ſafety ev'n the flying find? 000 
Who vent'rous, look but once behind; | 240 
Thus was the 3 maid; 
While diſtant; more than Half bettay'd : 2 
With ſmiles, and adulation bland, - 
They join'd her ſide, and ſeiz d her hind 27 
Their touch en venom'd Tweets inſtilbhd., 
Her frame with new pulfations eheiu'd, 
While half conſenting, half denying, © 
Reluctant now, and now 8 
Amidſt a war of hopes, and fears, 
Of trembling wiſhes, ſmiling teats) 
Still down, and down, the winning ber 
Compell'd the ſtruggling, yielding fair. 
As when ſome ſtately veſſel, bound 
To bleſt Arabia's diſtant ground; 
Borne from her courſes, haply lights 
Where Barca's flow'ry clime invites, 
Conceal'd around whoſe treach*rous land, 
Lurk'd the dire rock, and dangerous ſand; 
The pilot warns with fail and oar, 
To ſhun the much. ſuſpected ſhore, 
In vain; the tide, too ſubtly ſtronig, 
Still bears the wreſtling bark along, 
Till found'ring, ſhe refigns to fate, - 


And ſinks o'erwhelm'd; with all her freight. 


So, baffling every dar to ſin, 
And heaven's own pilot, plac'd within, 
Along the devious, ſmooth deſcent, 
With pow'rs increaſing as they went, 
The dames, accuſtom'd to ſubdue, 
As with a rapid current drew, 
And o'er the fatal bounds convey d 
The loſt, the long · re luctant maid. 
Here top, ye fair-ones, and beware, 
Nor ſend your fond affections there; 
Yet, yet your darling, now deplor' d. ö 
May turn; to you, and keav'n, reſtor'd; 
Till then, with weeping honour wait, 
The ſervant of her better fate; 
With honour, left upon the more, 
Her friend, and handmaid now no more; 
Nor, with the guilty world, upbraid 
The fortunes of a wretch, berray'dy 
But o'er her failing caſt a veil, 
Rememb'ring, you yourſelves are + frail. 
Aud now, from all-inquiring light 
Faſt fled the conſcious ſhades of night; 
The damſel, from a ſhort repoſe, 
Confounded at her plight, aroſe. 
As when, with flumb'rous weighttoppreſs' 
Some wealthy miſer ſinks to reſt, 
Where felons eye the glitt'ꝰring prey, 
And ſteal his hoard of joys away; 
He, borne where golden Indus ſtreams, 
Of pearl, and quarry'd di'mond dreams, 
Like Midas, turns the glebe to ore, 
And ſtands all wrapt amidſt his ſtore, — 
But wakens, naked, and deſpoil'd 
Of that, for which his years had toil'd. 
So far'd the ny + her treaſure flown, 
And turn'd, like iobe,'to ſtone; 


N 
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ithin, without, obſcure; and void, u bank 
be felt all ravag'd; all deſtroy d- 0 1 
om O thou cart wfdions won 4 mus 2a: pi 
Are theſe the bleſſings thou canſt'boaſt Gνν⁰ © * 
These, virtue! theſe the joys they find, bun 
Who leave thy heaven- topt hills behind ! bn 
Shade me, ye pines, ye caverns, hideg't nology oof fl 
Ve mountains, cover me, ſhe cryd ! 1d but 
; Her trumpet flander rais'd on high; 
And told ths tidings to the fy ; 1 ba. en 
Contempt diſcharg'd a Rvingi dart, 20 
A ſide- long viper to her heart r ſy 
Reproach breath'd poiſons oder her face, 


And ſoil'd, and blaſted every grace; — 7:8 


| Officious ſhame, her handmaid-new, - d n 
Still turn'd the mirror to her vie; at 
While thoſe, in crimes the deepeſt 37, 

' Approach'd, to whiten at —— 11 e 


And every lewd, inſulting Sees t 
Upon her. folly roſe to fame. wie: , mö 
What ſhould ſhe do? — once more 
To gain the late- deferted ſhore Slide 
So truſting, back the mourner 3 g Cirrode 
As faſt the train of ſiends 17 0 0 vol 

Again the farther ſhore's ade, 
Again the land of virtue gain'd; Air : T 


But echo gathers in the wind 


| And ſhows her inſtant focsbehing: / | —— 9 Nu 


Amaz'd, with headlong ſpeed ſhe tends, 
Where late ſhe left'a hoſt of friends: 50 
Alas! thoſe ſhrinking friends decline, 1 {147 
Nor longer own that form divine; 
With fear they mark the following cy. | 
And from the lonely trenibler fly, 14 
Or backward drive her on the coaſt, 21 


| Where peace was wreck'd, and honour d. 2 


From earth thus hoping aid in . 1908 
To heav'n not daring to complain, o 
No truce by hoſtile clamour giv'n, | 
And from the face of friendſhip. driv n, 
The nymph funk proſtrate on the — 
With all her weight of wves arounßg. 

Enthron'd within a circhag ſg yr 
Upon a mount oer mountains high, 

All radiant ſate, as in a ſhrine, + it 
Virtue, firſt effluence divine; 155). & 94k 
Far, far above the ſcenes of woe, 
That ſhut this cloud-wrapt world below NEN 
Superior goddeſs, eſſence bricht, * 4+ 4 
Beauty of uncreated lignt t.. 
Whom ſhould mortality ſurv err, 
As doom'd upon à certain day. 
The breath of frailty muſt expire 
The world diſſolde in living fire 
The gems of heav'n, and ſolar flame y 20 
Be quench'd by her eternal b em 
And nature, quick*ning:in her eye, 
To riſe a new-born pheœnix, die. tf 190 
Hence, unreveal'd to mortal view, - + 


A veil around her form ſhe threw, © 
Which three ſad ſiſters of the ſhace, 
| Fain, care, and melancholy, made. 8 
Through this her all-inquiring ere. 
Attentive from her ſtation hig 


Beheld, abandon'd to deſpair, a 
The ruins of her fav'rite fair; ** 
U ui 


Og 


And with a voice, whoſe awſul ſound + ＋ 1411 
Appal'd the guilty rd around. iis lat ad 
Bid the tumultuois winds be ſt ill; O bag 
To numbets bow d each diſt ning bin, 1 1 f T1 
Uncurl'd the ſurging of the main, df tilt 
And ſmooth'd:the thorny bed af pain; oo WW 
The golden harp of, hrav/n-ſhe ſtrung, ,  : 1 ade 
And thus the tuns ful goddeſs fung... 
Lovely penitend, ariſe, 111 2: 
Come, and elaim thy kihdred Kies; Dos b 
Come, thy ſiſtercingels far, 1 
Thou haſt wept thy ſtains away. 
Let experience now decide 
*Twixt the good and evil try d: % b 
In the ſmooth, enbhanted ground, 28] 


Say, unfold the treaſures found. a b 
Structures, raie d by morning dream, 
Sands, that trip the flitting ſtreams, 
Down, that anchors on the air, 


Seas, that ſmogthly;dimpling lie, 
. While the ſtorm impends on high 5 
Showing, in an obvious, glaſ s, 
Joys, that in poffeſſion pas ;; -& 
T ranſient, fickle, light, and S7. ii 
Flatt'ring, only td betra z:: 
What, alas, can liſe contain! 
Life, like all itswircles; vain ! 
Will the ſtork, intending reſt, 
On the billow build her neſt? 
Will the bee demand his ſtore 104 


Man alone, intent to-{tray, 
Ever turns from wiſdom's way, 
Lays u wealth in foreign land, 
Sows 

Soon this elemental:maſs, ' « 


Form be wrapt in waſting fire, 

Time be ſpent, and life expire. 
Then, ye boaſted works of _ 

Where is your aſylum then? 

Sons of pleaſure, ſotis of care, 

Tell me, mortals, tell me where ? 

Gone, like traces on the dec p. 


Dews, exhal'd from morning glades, 
Melting ſnows; and gliding ſhades. 


Virtue's gold, by ſire:refind; 
From an univerſe deprav'd, 
From the wreck of natute lav d. 
Like the life: ſupporting: grain, 
Fruit of patiences andzaf pain, 
On the ſwain's autumnal day; 
Winnow'd from the chaff away. 
Little trembler;;fear-no more, 
Thou haſt plenteous cropg in Kore, 
Seed, by genial ſorrows ſown, 
More than. all thy ſcorners own. 
What though hoſtile carth deſpiſe, 
Heav'n beholds with gentler eyes; 


Heav'n thy ſriendleſs ſteps ſhall guide, 


Chear thy hours, and guard thy ſide. 
When the fatal trump ſhall ſound, 
When th' immortals pour around, 


C 7 
121393. 


— 


Clouds, that paint their changes: there.” 1:34 A 


From the bleak; and bladeleſs ſhore 2 NN 


e ſea, and plowys the ſand, , - Ap 
Soon th' encumb'ring world ſhall paſs, oo vy 


Like a ſcepter. graip'd inleep, „K* I 12 100 


Paſs the world, and what” s behind? 


2 


— — e 


—— — I9G— 


I Approachi 


— 


* 
- 
hs 
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- 
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. To quick attention turn'd his eye; 


THE [W ORRBTOF OM @@A B+ 4 


Heav'n ſhall thy return atteſt, - , —_— 
| Hail'd by myriads of. the bled. | oh pj bay p 
| Little native of the ſkies, 21 W 53! TH wH T 
' Lovely penitent, ariſe, onna F 
| Calm thy boſom, clean thy brow, | ivs Vll ob F 
| Virtue is thy ſiſter now. Aub « 179 1 
More delightful. arg my woes, 13 er „ EN 
N Than the xapturg plęaſure knows; 151115 zi N 
f Richer ſar the weeds Lbring,: .. Þ = tirm? 1% V 
Than the rabes that grace à 2 * nig ( it | B. 
on my Mars, of ſnorteſt date,. A 
Crovvns of endleſs triumph 7.75 „ r i 49H B. 
On my cares, à period d Had i. ; 
| On mytpils, eternal reſt. 1 ee 7. 
th Come, with virtue, at thy sade, 1 © PF A 
Come, be evexy bar defy d. % ymntdrt le 


Till we gain gur native ſnore, 75 er 
Siſter, com any we no more. 11 1 


FAkL-x XVII. 
LovE "AND VANITY, 


Tax breezy. morning breath'd perſums,, ie. 
The wak'ning flowers unveil'd their bloom, 
Up with the ſun, from ſhort repoſe 
Gay health and luſty labour i Silt n 1 61 
The milkmaid caroſ d at her pail, 19 5 
And ſhepherds whiſtled o'er the A g F 
When Love, who led a rural life, . dts _ 
Remote from. buſtle, ſtate, and ftrife,' rand ok 
Forth from his thatch'd-roof cottage. aray't 's, 
And ſtroll'd along the dewy glad. 
A nymph, who lightly tript it de 


01 £13 1 
- (5 17. 1131 N 4 
HN 11 1p, 


He mark'd the geſture of the fair, i 

Her ſelf-ſufficient grace and air, via 

Her ſteps, that mincing meant to pleaſe, .. f 

Her ſtudy* d negligence andeaſe; |, 

And, curious to inquire what meant 

This thing of. prettineſs and paint, 

ſpoke, and bow d obſervant; 6 

The Lady; tightly, Sir, your ſeryant. . 
Such beauty in 10 rude a place ! 

Fair-one, you do the country grace; 

At court, no doubt, the public ona 

| But love has ſmall, acquaintance chere. 

Yes, Sir, reply d the flutt' ring dame, 

This ſorm confeſſes whence it came; 

But dear variety, you know, 9" oY 

Can make us pride and pomp forego, 

My name is Vanity. ,1 ſway _ 

The utmoſt iſlands of the ſea; | 

Within my court all honour centers, 

1 raife the meaneſt ſoul that enters, N 

Epdow with latent giſts and graces, _ 

And model fools for poſts and places. 
As vanity appoints at plcaſure, 

The world receives its weight and meaſure; 

Hence all the grand concerns of life, 

Joys, czres, plagues, paſſions, peace: and ſtrife. 
Re fle & how far my pow'r prevails, 

When I ſtep, in where nature fails, 

And every breach of ſenſe repairing, 

Am bovnteous ſtill, where beav'n is ſparing. 
But chief in all their arts and airs, 


Their playing, painting, pouts, and pray ra, 


Their various bahits and complexions, 
Fits, frolics, fpihles,and- perfection, 
Their robing, curling, and adorhing, n 
From noon to night. from * 
From ſix to ſixty, ſick, or ſound. . Ua 8 54 
I rule the female world around. 122 


Hold there a moment, Cupid ery 4 il 4. 


Nor boaſt dominion quite ſo; wide: 

Was there no. proyince to invade, 

But that by love, and meeknels dy d, 3 

All other empire I reſign, "+ atidtvr bas = 
But be the ſphere of beauty mine. s wil 
For in the downy lawn an 


That opens on aw man 6 breaſd,.,. $13 [ OY} 3+! 4. 


Attended by my peaceful n 
1 chooſe to live, and chooſe to reignn. 
Far-ſighted faith I bring along, 7s wy 


And truth, above an army ſtrong,... 


And chaſtity, of ey mould. 

Within the burning tropics cold, 

And low lipeſs, to whoſe mild . | 

The pow'r and Pride of nations bow, trot: 

And modeſty, with downcaſt exe, 

That lends the morn, her virgin dye, 

And innocence, array'd i in light, 65 

And honour, as a tower uprighh t; 

With ſweetly winning graces, more 

Than poets ever dreamt of yore, 5 | | 

In unaffected conduct bens 

All ſmiling ſiſters, three times three, 

And roſy peace, the cherub bleſs d. 

That nightly ſings us all to xeſt -. 
Hence, from the bud of nature's prime, 

From the firſt ſtep of infant time, 

Woman, the world's appointed light, -;- 

Has ſkirted every Thade with whe 35 

Has ſtood for imitation high, - 

To every heart, and every eye; 


From ancient deeds of fair renown, -. 


Has brought hep bright memorials down; 0 
To time affix d. perpetual youth, 5 
And form'd each tale of love and ruth, .. 

Upon a new Promethean plan, 
She moulds the eſſence of a man, $432 
Tempers bis maſs, his genius fires, - im! 
And, as a better ſoul, inſpires. | 

1 he rude. ſhe ſoftens, warms the. al... 
Exalts the meek, and checks the bold, 
Calls ſloth from his ſupine repoſe, | \, 
Within the coward's boſom glows... 1 v. 
Of pride unplumes the loſty creſt; 
Bids baſhful merit. ſtand conſeis d. 
And like coarſe metal from the minen, T 
Collects, irradiates, and reſines . 

The gentle ſcience ſhe i imparts, 151 
All manners ſmooths, informs all hearts; | 
From her ſweet :afluence a HE: 3 owe 
Paſſions that pleaſe, and thoughts that melt; 3 
To ſtormy rage ſhe bids e A nil 
And ſinks ſerenely on the ſoul;; ; / 


Softens Deucalion's flinty race, ö 01 $054] Al. 
And tunes the warring world to peace. 


Thus arm'd to all that's light and nal, L 1 
And freed from thy fantaſtic chan, 
She fills the ſphere by heav'n aſſign d, 
And "eu by me, o'er-rules mankind, »- 
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4 


Shrink in the waiſt's deſcending i, . 
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He ſpoke, The nymph impatient led. 
And laughing, thus her ſpegch renew d. £ 125 20 
And pray Sir, may I be, fs;bold;.., © 254. 0+ 207 


To hope your pretty tale is told? Fn 5 1 bak 
And next demand, without a, cavil, AW 
What new Utopia do you travel? | God f2 
Upon my word, theſe highflown — BY 


Show depth of learning-—in{romances.;.! : { $9124) 3 
Why, what unfaſhion'd Ru you. ine 24 1 

Of buckram dames, and tipioe fellow! 
Go, child; and when you're. grown mature, 
Lou''ll ſhoot your next opinion ſurerr. OY 
DO ſuch a etty knack at painting! 0 
And all for Fife ft'ning, and for fainting !- - el 
Gueſs now, who can, a ſingle feature. wy 


Through the-whole 22 of female James; A 


Then mark ! my lo hand may fit f re 
The lines, too coarſe for love to hit. 16532 
'Tis ſaid that woman, prone to chonging, ink 
Through all the rounds of folly. td { 71/07 
On life's uncertain ocean riding, bak 
No reaſon, rule, aor cudder — 1342 
Is like the · comet s wand ring light,” $14 „e 
' Eccentric, ominous, and bright, ST 
. rackleſs, and ſhifting as the wind. 
A ſea, whoſe fathom none can find, 
A moon, ſtill changiug, and e 17 
A riddle, paſt all human ſolying, 


IAbliſe, a plague, a heav'n, a hell, 
A 


ſomething, which no man. can tell,” 1 
Now learn a ſecret from a friend, | 
But keep, your, counſel, and attend. 

Though in their tempers thought ſo aba, 


El Nor with their ſex nor ſelves conſiſtent, 


"Tis but the diff rence of a ma, = ve 
And every woman is the ſame. | 
For as the world, however vary 4, - 
And through unnumber'd 1 
Of elemental modes and forms, L477} 
Clouds, meteors, colours, calms, and ae, Fi 
Though in a thouſand ſuits array * oo 
Is of one ſubject matter made: | ; 
So, Sir, a woman's conſtitutio n 
The world's enigma, . >: 1:50 
And let her form be what you will, | : 
I am the ſubject eſſence ſill, - | 

With the firſt ſpark of female fenſe, K 
The ſpeck of being, I commence, | {+ © 
Within the womb make freſh advances, | 
And dictate future qualms and fancies; - - | - [| 
Thence in the growing form expan. 
With childhood travel hand in hand. 
And give a taſte to all their joys 1 OO 
In gewgaws, rattles, pomp, and noiſe. def 

And now, familiar, and unaẽw d.,. 
I ſend the fluttꝰ ring ſoul abroad | 
Prais'd for her ſhape, her face, her mien, | 


= . 
* 8 * 


The little goddeſs, and the queen 7 : 


Takes at her infant ſhrine oblation, 10 
And drinks ſweet drauglſts of adulation. 
Now blooming, tall, erect, and ſairr 


To dreſs becomes her darling n leon 
The realms of beauty then 1 bound, ng T 
I ſwell the hoop's enchanted round, 


Hear d in the ſnowy boſom, rile, -, 


12 


For woman's ſenſe of right and wrong, 
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High on the floating lappet 
Or curl'd in treſſes, Lit Hh pale," 3. 11 
'Then to her glaſs lead the fair, 
And ſhow the lively idol there, 

Where, ſtruck as by divine emotion, 

She bows with moſt fincere devotion, - 


fall, 


And numb'ring ev*ry beauty oer, 

In ſecret bids the world adore. 0 
Then all for parking and Parading, 

Coquetting, dancing, maſquerading, 


For balls, plays, courts; and crowds what paſſion! K 


And churches, ſometimes—if the faſtiion ; 


Is rul'd by the almighty throng; 
Still turns to each meander tame, 
And ſwims the-ſtraw of every ſtream, 
Her ſoul intrinſic worth rejects, '.' - 
Accompliſh'd only in defects, 0 
Such excellence is her anibition, 
Folly, her wiſeſt acquiſition, 

And ev'n from pity and diſdain, 


She'll-cull ſome reaſon to be vain. 


Thus, Sir, from every form and ſeatre, 8 
The wealth and wants of female nature, 
And ev'n from vice which you'd admire, 

I gather ſewel to my fire, 
And on the very baſe of ſhame ' 
Ere& my monument of fame. 

Let me another truth attempt, 

Of which your godſhip has not dreamt. 

Thoſe ſhining virtues which you muſter, 
Whence think you they derive their luſtre? 0 
From native honour and de votion? en 
O yes, a mighty likely notion! 

Truſt me, from titled dames to ſpinners; * 


. *Tis I make ſaints, whoe'er make ſinners; 


"Tis I inſtruct them to withdraw, 

And hold preſumptuous man in a we; 

For female worth as I inſpire, | 

In juſt degrees ſtill mounts the higher, 

And virtue ſo extremely nice, | 

Demands long toil and mighty price; 

Like Samſon's pillars, fix'd elate, 

I bear the ſex's tottering ſtate : 

Sap theſe, and in a moment's ſpace, 

Down ſinks the fabric to its baſe. 
Alike from titles and from toys, 

I ſpring; the fount of female joys; 

In every widow, wife, and mifs, 

The ſole artificer of bliſs. 

For them each tropic I explore ; 

I cleave the fand of every ſhore; 

To them uniting Indias ſail, 

Sabza breathes her fartheſt gale; 

For them the bullion I refine, 

Dig ſenſe and virtue from the mine, 

And from the bowels of invention, 


Spin out the various arts you mention. 


Nor bliſs alone my pow'rs beſtow, 
They hold the ſov'reign balm of woe; 
Beyond the Stoic's boaſted art, 

1 ſooth the heavings of the heart; 


To pain give ſplendour and relief, | 


And gild the pallid face of grief. 
Alike the palace, and the plain 


| Admit the glories of my reign; 


* 7 0 
. , 
* * * 


— 


| Whate'er-a woman ſays, I ſayʒ 


- | Alike I fill, and empty bags, . Vril 07 


That things were ripe for a reply 


I ůAnd touch the fartheſt ſtep — travel. 
| The nymph, conceiving diſcontent hence, zo! 


- | Diſmiſs her to a church or — 
Conſpicuous in her dreſs and motion, * 
- | Inſpire the heav'nly breathing air, 

Koll up the lucid eye in pray'r, 


Look melting harmony, and grace. 


Then do 1 ſer; i m-order bright, 


| 


Kindly permit me to conclude, ' - 


- THE WORKS OF MOORE. ' 


Through every age; in every nation, 255 
Taſte, talents, tempers, ſtate, and ſtation, = 


Whate'er' a woman ſpends, I pay; 00-4 


Flutter in finery and rigs; te ors 

With light coquets through folly We 20501 

And with the prude diſdain to change. 
And now you'd think, *twixt you and I, 


But ſoft, and while I'm in the odd. 
Their utmoſt mazes to unruvel;; 


When every pleaſure's run * | 
And folly tir'd through many a round; 


May ripeu to an hour's | repentance, 
And vapours, ſhed in pious moiſture, 


Then on I lead her with devotion 


Soften the voice, and in the face 


Thus far extends my friendly pow'r, ©, 
Nor quits her in her lateſt hour; 
The couch of decent pain I ſpread, 
In form recline her languid head, 
Her thoughts I-methodize in death, f 
And part not, with her parting breath ; 15 
A length of funeral pomp to light, | 
The glitt'ring tapers, and Attire, l 
The plumes, that whiten o'er her bier; 
And laſt, preſenting to her ese 
Angelic fineries on high, ; 
To ſcenes of painted bliſs I waft her, 
And form the heav*n ſhe hopes hereafter. 

In truth, rejoin'd love's gentle god, 
You've gone a'tedious length of road, 
And ſtrange, in all the toilſome way, 
No houſe of kind-refreſhment lay, . 
No nymph, whoſe virtues might have tempted 
To hold her from her ſex exempted. 

For one, we'll never quarrel, man; 
Take her, and keep her, if you can; 
And pleas'd I yield to your petition, 
Since every fair, by ſuch permiſſion, 
Will hold herſelf the one ſelected, 
And ſo my ſyſtem ſtands protected. 

O, deaf to virtue, deaf ro glory, 
To truths divinely vouch'd in ſtory ! 


The godhead in his zeal return'd, 3 
And kindling at her malice burn d. In og 
Then ſweatly rais'd his voice, and told Atten 
Of heav'nly nymphs, rever'd of old; pireck 
Hypſipile, who ſav'd her ſire; The ca 
And Portia's love, approv'd by fire, Uncinfl 
Alike Penelope was quoted, Thou 
Nor laurelFd Daphne paſs unnoted, Breath 
Nor Laodamia's fatal garter, | Thy po 
Nor fam'd Lucretia, honour's ne Thou | 


Alceſte's voluntary ſteel, 
And Catherine, ſmiling on the wheel 


But who can hope to plant convietion oo 2 
Where cavil grows on contradiQtion ! A 
Some ſhe evades or difayows, on. 
Demurs to all, and none allows; 
A kind of ancient things call'd fables! 
And thus the goddeſs turn'd the tables, © 5 
Now both in argument grew high, 
And choler flaſh'd from either ons. 85 
Nor wonder each refus'd ro yield 
The conqueſt of ſo fair a field. 
When happily arriv'd in view 
A goddeſs, whom our grandames knew, 
Of aſpe& grave, and ſober gait, * 
Majeſtic, awful, and ſedate, + 
As heav'n's autumnal eve ſerene, 
When not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſcene, | 
Once prudence call'd, a matron fam'd, 
And in old Rome, Cornelia nam' d. 
Quick at a venture, both agree 
To leave their ſtrife to her decree. 
And now by each the facts wer; ſtated, 
In form and manner as related; 
The caſe was ſhort. They crav'd opinion, 
Which held o'er females chief dominion ? 
When thus the goddeſs, anſwering mild. 
Firſt ſhook her gracious head, and ſmil'd, , 
Alas, how willing to comply, | 
Yet how unfit a judge am I! 
In times of golden date, tis true, 
I ſhar'd the fickle ſex with you, 
But from their preſence long precluded, 
.Or held as one, whoſe form intruded, . 
Full fifty annual ſuns can tell, 
Prudence has bid the ſex farewell. 
In this dilemma what to do, 
Or who to think of, neither knew ; 
For both, ſtill biaſs'd in opinion, 
And arrogant of ſole dominion, 
Were forc'd to hold the caſe compounded, 
Or leave the quarrel where they found it. - 
When in the nick, a rural fair, 
Of inexperienc'd gait, and air, 
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| Had to a moment watch'd the fair, 


| And ne'er will-boaſt my empire 
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Who ne er had croſs'd the g lake, 

Nor ſeen the world beyond awake, 

With cambric coif, and kerchief clean, 

Tript lightly by them o'er the gree. 
Now, now | cry'd love's triumphant 

And at approaching conqueſt —_— e 

If vanity will once be guided. 1694 1 


Our diff*rence may be ſoon decided: 


Behold yon wench, a fit occaſiot 82 he Aus 
To try your force 45 gay perſuaſion. JON 1 
Go you, while I retire aloof, L 4 IE! 
Go, put thoſe boaſted pow'rs to proof; bs Ai 
And if your prevalence of art eee, 
Tranſcends my yet unerring —_ 7 
I give the fav'rite conteſt o „„ 

more. 48 
At once, ſo ſaid; _ ſo conſented; | h 


And well our goddeſs ſcem'd contented; | | 


Nor pauſing, made a moment's:ſtand;.. - - | 
But tript, and took the girl in hand. 85 
Meanwhile the godhead, unalarm' 2 
As one to each occaſion arm d, 
Forth from his quiver cull'd a dart, r 
That erſt had wounded many a heart: 
Then, bending, drew it to the head; 7 


| The bow-ſtring twang'd, the arrow Hed, 


And, to her ſecret ſoul addreſs d, 15 
Transfix d the whiteneſs of her breaſt. 

But here the dame, whoſe guardian care 2 
At once her pocket mirror drew, . 
And held the wonder full in view; 
As quickly, rang'd in order bright, "ZN * 
A thouſand beauties ruſh to fight; ** 
A world of charms, till now unknown, ] 
A world, reveal'd to her alone : 8 
Enraptur'd ſtands the love-ſick maid, - - - 
Suſpended o'er the darling ſhade, | | 
Here only fixes to admire, * 


And centres every fond deſire. 


* 


5 MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


A HYMN TO- POVERTY. 


O eyoverTyY ! thou ſource of human art, 

Thou great inſpirer of the poet's ſong ! 

In vain Apollo dictates, and the nine 

Attend in vain, unleſs thy mighty, hand 

Dire& the tuneful lyre. Without thy aid 

The canvas breathes no longer. , Muſic's charms, 


Uninfluenc'd by thee, forget to pleaſe : : 

Thou giv'ſt the organ ſound ; by thee the flute 
Breathes harmony; ; the tuneful viol owns - 

Thy pow'rful touch. The warbling voice is thine : 


Thou gay 1 to Nicolini every grace, 


And every charm to Farinelli s ſong - | 
By thee the lawyer pleads, The ſoldier's arm 
Is nerv'd by thee. Thy power the gownman 


feels, 


And, urg'd by thee, unfolds heav'n's myſtic truths, 


The haughty fair, that ſwells with proud diſdain, 
And ſmiles at miſchiefs, which her eyes have made. 
Thou humbleſt to ſubmit and bleſs mankind, _ 5 

Hail, pow'r omnipotent! me uninvok'd e 9 


| Thou deign'ſt to viſit, far, alas! unfit „ 3 


To bear thy awful preſence. O, retire! 
At diſtance let me view thee ; leſt too ad 
I ink dencath the terrors of thy 1 4 
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THE LOVER AND THE BRIEND, 
O Tnov, for whom my lyre I ſtring, 
Of whom I ſpeak; and think, and bhp dec. 
Thou conſtant object of my jos & 
Whoſe ſweetneſs every wiſh employs! © 
Thou deareſt of thy ſex attend, 


And hear the Lover and the Friend. 5 8 vx | 


Fear not the poet's flatt'ring train; 
No idle praiſe my verſe ſhall ſtain; * 
The lowly numbers ſhall impart . 
The faithful dictates of my heart, 
Nor humble modeſty offend, 

And part the Lover from the Friend. 5 


Not diſtant is the eruel a. FF 
That tears me from my hopes _—_ 7 
Then frown not, faireſt, if ltr 
Fo fteal the moiſture from your eye, - 
Or force your heart a ſigh to ſend, ' 4 207 
. To mourn the Lover and the Friend. 2 2025 l 


No perfect joy my life eier knew, 15 
But what aroſe from love and you; 
Nor can I fear another pain Ped I 
Than your unkindneſs, or diſdain; :; _ 
Then let your looks their pity lend, . 
To cheer the Lover and the Friend. 


Whole years I ſtrove againft the flame, 
And ſuffer d ills, that want a name: 5 
Yet ftill the painſul fecret kept, 

And to myſelf in filence wept ; 
Till grown unable to contend, 
I own'd the Lover and the Friend. 


« — —— 


— 
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I ſaw you ſtill... Your gen en 
In all my ſorrows bore a part; 
Yet while your eyes with pity glow'd, 
No words of hope your tongue beſtow'd, 
But mildly bid me ceaſe to blend 
The name of Lover with the Friend. 


Sick with deſire, and mad with pain, 
I ſeek for happineſs in vain: 
Thou lovely maid, to thee Ley, 
Heal me with kindneſs, or I die! 
From ſad deſpair my ſoul defend, 
And fix the Lover and the Friend. 


Curs'd be all wealth that can SO 


| My utmoſt hope of earthly joy! 
Thy gifts, O fortune I reſign, 

| Let her and poverty be mine! 
And every year that life ſhall lend, 

| Shall bleſs the Lover and the Friend. 


In vain, alas! in vain I ſtrive 
To keep a dying hope alive; 
The laſt ſad remedy remains, 


| *'Tis abſence that muſt heal my pan, 
| Thy image from my boſom ren 
| And force the Lover from the Friend. 


Vain thought ! though ſeas between us ron, 
Thy love is rooted in my ſoul; 


The vital blood that warms m heart 
With thy idea muſt depart, . 
And death's deciſtwe ſtroke muſt 0 


| At once the Lover and the Friend. 


— 


SONG I. 
Tuvs I faid to my heart, in a pet th' other day, 
I had rather be hang'd than go moping this way; 
No throbbings, no wiſhes your moments employ, 
But you ſleep in my breaſt without motion er joy. 


When Cloe perplex'd me 'twas ſweeter by Half, 
And at Thais's wiles 1 could oftentimes laugh; 

Your burnings and achings I ſtrove not to cure, 
Though, one was a jilt, and the other a whore. 


When l walk d up the Mall, or ſtroll'd through 
the ſtreet, [beat, 
Not a petticoat, bruſh'd- me, but then you eould 
Or if bang went the hoop againſt corner or poſt, 
In che magical round you were ſure to be loſt. 


But now if a nymph goes us naked as Eve, 
Like Adam, unfallen, you never perceive; 

Or the ſcat of delight if the tippet ſhould ide, 
You tempt not my fingers to draw'it aſide. ' ” 


Is it caution, or dread, or the ſroſt of old age, 


f 


That pes you with beauty no more to engage? 
' 


8 0 N Gs, Kc. 


0 . 
Anden 


Tell me quickly the cauſe, for it makes me quite 
mad, 
In the ſummer's gay ſeaſon to ſee you ſo ſad. 


Have a care, quoth my heart, how you tempt me 

to ſtray; [ way: 
He that hunts down a Wotnan muſt run a d—{ 
Like a hare ſhe can wind, or hold out with the for, 
And, ſecure in the chaſe, her purſuers ſhe mocks, 


| For Cloe Iburn'd with an innocent fame, 


And beat, tothe muſic that breath'd out her name; 
Three ſummers fle over: the caſtles I built, 
And beheld me a fool, and my goddeſs a jilt. 


Next Thais, the wanton, my wiſhes employ'd, 
And the kind one repair d what the cruel deſtroy'd: 


Ig Like Shadrach, I liv'd in a furnace of fire, 
| But, unlike him, was Fa. 'd, and compell to 


retire. be 


? 


Recruited once more, [ Wehe all thy pain, 
And was n and burnt, and bedeviFd again; 


Inconſt; 


And le: 


bil 


100 WRT, Be”: 
| Not a petticoat fring'd, or the heel of a ſhoe, | 


Ever paſs'd you by y-light, but at it 1 flew. 
Thus jilted, and wounded; and burnt to a coal, 
For reſt I retreated again to be whole; 
But your eyes, ever open to lead me aſtray, 
Have beheld a new face, and command me away. 
But remember, in whatever flames I may burn, 
Twill be folly to aſk for, or wiſh my return: 
Neither Thais nor Cloe again ſhall enflame, 
But a nymph more provoking than all you can 
name. 4 . 125 0 
This kid, with a bound from my boſom he flew ; 
O, Phillis | theſe eyes ſaw him poſting to you; 
Enſlav'd by your wit, he grows fond of his chain, 
And vows I ſhall never poſſeſs him again. 
SONG II. 
Collin. B Nn 
Br ſtill, O ye winds, and attentive, ye ſwains, 
'Tis Phebe invites, and replies to my ſtrains; 
The ſun never roſe on, ſearch all the world through, 
A ſhepherd ſo bleſt, or a fair one ſo true. 
| Phebe. 
Glide ſoftly ye ſtreams, O ye nymphs round me 
throng, . . 
Tis Collin commands, and attends to my ſong ; 
Search all the world over, you never can find 
A maiden ſo bleſt, or a ſhepherd fo kind. 
-— Both. 
'Tis love, like the ſun, that gives light to the year, 
The ſweeteſt of bleſſings that life can endear; 
Our pleaſures it brightens, drives ſorrow away, 
Gives joy to the night, and enlivens the day, 
Collin. | 
With Phebe beſide me, the ſeaſons how gay ! 7 
Then winter's bleak months ſeem as pleaſant as 
Nay; | 
The ſummer's gay verdure ſprings ſtill as ſhe treads, 
And linnets and nightingales ſing through the 
meads. | ef . 


- 


When Collin is abſent tis winter all round, 
How faint is the ſunſhine, how barren the ground! 
Inſtead of the linnet and nightingale's ſoug, - 
I hear the hoarſe raven croak all the day long. 
' 4 7+113 Boks 113 
'Tis love, like the ſun, &c. 
5 Collin, 
O'er hill, dale, and valley, my Phebe and I 
Together will wander, and love ſhall be by : 
Her Collin ſhall guard her fafe all the long day, 
And Phebe at night all his pains ſhall repay. 
_. .». Phebe. i ** 
By moonlight, when ſhadows glide over the plain, 
His kiſſes ſhall cheer me, his arm ſhall-ſuſtain ; 
The dark haunted grove | can trace without fear, 
Or ſleep in a church-yard, if Collin is near. | 
1-4 2 1\Bolbs: a 
'Tis love, like the ſun, 
| 155 Collin. «te 
Ye ſhepherds, that wanton. it over the plain, 
How fleeting your traaſports, how laſting your 
ain! ; 1 75 x 
Inconſtancy ſhun, and reward the kind ue, 
And learn to be happy of Phebe and me. 


&c. 


| Your, hearts 


The joys of virtue never tire, 


And learn to be happy of Collin 
2 803 Both. © 


de, 8 
 Ne'er look'd half fo freſh in a morning. 
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- Phebe. ' 25 / CEE ; 
Ye nymphs, who the pleafures of love never try'd, 
Atrend to my ſtrains, and take me for your ex 
keep from pride and inconflan( 
* free, F 4 DILEC 4 AIVIDSW bu 
and me. 


n 


ce 


'Tis love; like the fun, that gives light to the year, 
The ſweeteſt of bleffings that life can endear; 
Our pleaſures it brightens, drives ſorrow away, 
Gives joy to the night, and enlivens the day. 
es | pa 
As Phillis the gay, at the break of the dar, 
Went forth to the meadows a maying, | 
A clown lay aſleep by a river ſo deep, 
That round in meanders was ſtraying. JD 
His boſom was bare, and for whiteneſs ſo rare, 
Her heart it was gone without warning, 


With cheeks of ſuch hue, that the roſe wet with 
d 


2 


— 


She cull'd the new hay, and down by bim ſhe lay, 
Her wiſhes too warm for diſguiſing; 7; 

She play'd with his eyes, till he wak'd in ſurpriſe, 
And bluſh'd like the ſun at his riſing. | 

She ſung him a ſong, as he leant on his prong, | / 
a her _— on his ſhoulder ; 4 

She preſs'd his coy cheek to her boſom ſo fleck, 
And taught his two arms to enfold her. 


| The ruſtic grown kind, by a kiſs told his mind, 
And call'd her his dear and his bleſſing: 
Together they ftray'd, and ſung, frolic'd, and 
play'd, | | 
And what they did more there's no gueſſing. 


SONG IV. 
He, ' : 
LerT rakes for pleaſure range the town, 
Or miſers doat on golden guineas, 

Let plenty ſmile, or fortune frown, 

The ſweets of love are mine and Jenny's. 

12 She. 

Let wanton maids indulge deſire, ' 

How ſoon the flecting pleaſure gone is ! 


And ſuch ſhall till be mine and Johnny's. 
| TY mat ©. a 


Together let us ſport and play, . 


And live in pleaſure where no fin is; 
The prieſt ſhall tie the knot to-day, 
And wedlock's bands make Johnny Jenny's. 
Jens 234 bad He. 2 1581 111 36% 
Let roving ſwains young hearts invade, 
The pleaſure ends in ſhame and folly ; 
So Willy woo'd, and then betray d 
The poor, believing, ſimple Molly. 
She. 


%% i wo 
So Lucy lov'd, and lightly toy d, „ 
And laugh'd at harmleſs maids who marry; 
But now ſhe finds her ſhepherd cloy d. 


And chides too late her faithleſs Harry. 


Nn 
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Beth: 
But we'll. together ſport and play, 
And live in pleaſure where no ſin i "ey 
The prieſt ſhall tie the knot to-day, . 
And wedlock's and make Johnny Jenny” 8. 
He. 


By tor ſtreams our flocks we'll es” 
And leave deceit. to knaves and ninnies; 
Or fondly ſtray where love ſhall lead, 
And every, joy be mine and Jenny's. 
She. 


Let guilt the faithleſs boſom fright, 
The conſtant heart is always bonny; 
Content, and peace, and ſweet delight, 
And love, ſhall live with me and Johnny. 
Both, 
Together ſtill we'll ſport and play, 
And live in pleaſure where no fin is; 
- The prieſt ſhall tie the knot to-day, 
And wedlock's bands make Johnny Jenny's. 


SONG V. 


Brax round, my brave boys, with heart. and 
with voice, 
And all in full chorus agree; 
We'll fight for our king. and as loyally ſing, 
And let the world know we'll be free. 
| Chorus. | 
The rebels ſhall fly, as with ſhouts we draw nigh, 
And echo ſhall victory ring; 
Then ſafe from alarms, we'll reſt on our arms, 
And chorus it, long live the king! 
Then commerce once more ſhall bring wealth to 
our ſhore, 
And plenty and peace bleſs the iſle ; 
The peaſant ſhall quaif off his bowl with a laugh, 
And * the ſweet fruits of his toil. | 
Chorus, 
The rebels, &c. 
Kind love ſhall repay the fatigues of the day, 
And melt us to ſofter alarms ; 
Coy Phillis ſhall burn at her ſoldier's return, 
And bleſs the brave youth in her arms. 
Chorus. 
The rebels ſhall fly, as with ſhouts we draw nigh, 
And echo ſhall victory ring; | 
Then ſafe from alarms, we'll reſt on our arms, 
And chorus it, long live the king 


SONG VI. 


To make the wife kind, and to keep the houſe ſtill, 
You mult be of her mind, let her ſay what ſhe 
will ; 

In all that ſhe does you muſt give her her way, 
For tell her ſhe's wrong, and you lead her aſtray, 
Chorus. 

Then, huſbands, take care, of ſuſpicion beware, 
Your wives may be true, if you fancy they are; 


With confidence truſt them, and be not ſuch elves, | 
She ſings me a ſong, and I echo each ſtrain, 


As to make by your jealouſy horns for yourſelves. 

Abroad all the day if ſhe chooſes to roam, 

Seem pleas'd with. her uy ſhe'll . to come 
home; : | 


| The man ſhe likes beſt, and long moſt to get at, 


ate him for that, 
Chorus, POE ; 


'Be ſure to commend, and ſhe'll 


Then, abe &c. 
What virtue ſhe has, you may ſafely t 
Whatever her follies are, praiſe her for thoſe; 
Applaud all her ſchemes that ſhe lays for a man, 
For accuſe her of vice, and ſhe'll ſin if ſhe can. 


| Cborus, '' © 
Then, huſbands, take care, of ſuſpicion beware, 
Your wives may be true, if you fancy they are; 
With confidence truſt them, and be not ſuch elves, 
As to make by your jealouſy horns for yourſelves, 


SONG VII. 


Damon. 


| Haxx, N o'er the plains how the merry bells 


ring, 
Aſleep while my charmer is laid ! 
The village is up, and the day on the wing, 
And Phillis may yet die a maid. 
| Phillis. 
'Tis hardly yet day, and I cannot away, 
O Damon! Im young and afraid ; 
To-morrow, my dear, I'll to church without fear, 
But let me to-night lie a maid. 
Damen. 


The bride-maids are met, and mamma's on the fret, 


All, all my coy Phillis upbraid; 
Come upon the door, and deny me no more, 
Nor cry to live longer a maid. 
Phillis. 
DE ſhepherd, forbear, and to-morrow, I ſwear, 
o-morrow Pl] not be afraid; 
I'll open the door, and deny you no more, 
Nor cry to live longer a maid. 
Damon. 
No, no, Phillis, no, on that boſom of ſaow 
To-night ſhall your ſhepherd be laid ; 
By morning my dear ſhall be eas'd of her fear, 
Nor grieve ſhe's no longer a maid. 
Phillis. 
Then open the door, twas unbolted befcre, 
His bliſs filly Damon delay'd ; 
To church let us go, and if there l ſay no, 
O then let x: me die an old maid ! 


8 O NG VIII. 
Taar Jenny? s my friend, my delight, and my 
pride, 
I always have boaſted, and ſeek not to hide; 


I dwell on her praiſes wherever Igo, 
They ſay Pm in love, but I anſwer no, no. 


At ev'ning oft times with what pleaſure I ſee 


A note from her hand, “ I'll be with you at tea!” 


My heart how it bounds, when J hear her below! 
But ſay not tis love, for I anſwer no, no. 


Again I cry, Jenny ! ſweet Jenny, again! 
I kiſs her ſoft lips, and if there I could grow, 
Aud fear I'm in love, though 1 anſwer no, no. 


ll 


et, 


2 


my 


2 


ghe tells me beg 220 as ſhe ſits on my knee, 
Ichide her, ani ſwe ſhe's an angel tome:. . 
My ſhoulder ſhe taps, and ſtill bids me think ſo; 

Who knows but the; loves, though ſhe tells me 


no, no! * 7 


Yet ſuch is my temper, ſo dull am I grown, 

1 aſk not her heart, but would conquer my own : 
Her boſom's ſoft peace ſhall L ſeek to o'crthrow, - 
And wiſh to perſuade, while I anſwer no, no ? 
From beauty, and wit, and good humour, ah ! why 
Should prudence adviſe, and compel me to fly ? 
Thy bounties, O fortune! make haſte to beſtow, 
And let me deſerve her, or ſtill I ſay no. 


CI 


s ONG IX. 


You tell me I'm handſome, I know not how true, 
And eaſy, and chatty, and good humour'd too; 
That my lips are as ed as the roſe-bud in June, 


And my voice, like. the nightingale's, ſweetly in 


NG | 
All this has been told me by twenty before, 
But he that would win me, muſt fatter me more. 
If beauty from virtue receive no ſupply, 
Or prattle from prudence, how wanting am I! 
My eaſe and good humour ſhort raptures will 
bring, IlIſpring. 
And my voice, like the nightingale's, know but a 
For charms ſuch as theſe, then, your praiſes give 


To love me for life, you muſt love me for more. 


Then talk to me not of a ſhape or an air, 

For Cloe, the wanton, can rival me there: 

'Tis virtue alone that makes beauty look gay, 
And brightens good humour, as ſunſhine the day; 


For that if you love me, your flame ſhall be true, 


And I, in my turn, may be taught to love too. 
SONG X. 


known, © 1 | 
Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jeſſe my own! 
So joyful, my heart is, ſo eaſy my chain, 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 
Through walks, grown with woodbines, as often 
„„ 
Around us our b6ys and girls frolic and play; 
How pleaſing their ſport is the wanton ones ſee, 
And borrow their looks from my Jeſſe and me. 
To try her ſweet teniper ſometimes am I ſeen 
In revels all day with the nymphs of the green; 


Though painful my abſence, my doubts ſhe be- 


. 


guiles, 


And meets me at night with compliance and ſmiles. 


What though on her check the'roſe' loſes its hue, 
Her eaſe and good-humour bleom all che year 
through ; ; 


Time ſtill as he flies brings increaſe to her truth, 


And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her 
youth. ä e 


Ye ſhepherds fo gay, who make love to enſnare, 


And cheat with falſe vows the too credulous fair, 


+ +080NGS, Se.. 19 
In nl of true pleaſure how vainly yo tem 


— 


} 
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To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


. x : 
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| Harx ! hark ! "tis a voice from the tomb : : — | 


Come, Lucy, it cries, come away; 
The grave of thy Colin has room, 
To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. 
I come, my dear ſhepherd, I come; 
Ye friends and companions, adieu; 


I haſte to my Colin's dark home, 


To die on his boſom ſo true. 
All mournful the midnight bell rung, 
When Lucy, ſad Lucy aroſe; | 
And forth to the green-turf ſhe ſprung, 
Where Colin's pale aſhes repoſe. _ 
All wet with the night's chilling dew, 1 
Her boſom embrac'd the cold ground, 
While ſtormy winds over her blew, ; E 
And night ravens croak'd all around. © * | 


How long, my lov'd Colin, ſhe cry'd, | Y 
How long mult thy Lucy complain ? : 
How long ſhall the grave my love hide ? : 
How long ere it join us again? 
For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs fir d, 4 
With thee o'er the world would ſhe fly, 
For thee has ſhe ſorrow'd and griev'd, 
For thee would ſhe lie down and die. 


Alas! what availsit how dear 
Thy Lucy was once to her ſwain ! 
Her face like the lily ſo fair, | 
And eyes that gave light to the plain! 
The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone, ; 
That face and thoſe eyes charm no more, 
And Lucy forgot and alone 
To death ſhall her Colin deplore. 


How bleſt has my time been, what days have 1 | 


And mourn'd to the echoes around, 
Inflam'd all at once grew the air, | 
And thunder ſhook dreadful the ground : 
I hear the kind call, and obey, . 
Oh, Colin, receive me, ſhe cry'd ! 
Then breathing a, groan o'er his clay, . 
She hung on his tomb-ſtone and dy d. 


BONG; A 


| For a ſhape and a bloom, and an air and. a mien, | 


Myrtilla was brighteſt of all the gay green; 
But artfully wild, and affectedly coy, 


Thoſe her beautiesinvited, herpride would deſtroy. 


By the flocks as ſhe ſtray'd with the nymphsof the 


Not a ſhepherd but woo'd her to hear her ſoft tale; 
Though fatal the paſſion, ſhe laugh'd at the ſwain, 
And return'd with negle&, what ſhe heard with 
diſdain. eee PH 
But beauty has wings, and too haſtily flies, | 
And love unrewarded, ſoon ſickens and dies. | 
The nymph cur'd by time of her folly and pride, - 
Now fighs in her turn for the bliſs ſhe denied. YN 


* 


* 
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No longer The frolics'it wide o'er the lain. 5 
To kill with her coyneſs the languiſhing ſwain; 


So humbled her pride is, ſo ſoftened her mind, 


That, though courted by none, ſhe to all would be 
ki 2 45 


$1 not 5 3-1. Jag 
7$@'N 0 XII. 
Wurx Damon reine at my be, * ö 
And I believ'd him true, 
The moments of delight how ſweet! 
But ah! how ſwiſt they flew! _ = ot 
The ſunny hill, the flow'ry vale. 
The garden and the _—. 
Have echo'd to his ardent tale, 
And vows of endlefs Jove. 


The conqueſt gain'd, he left his prize. | 
He left her to complain; - | 

To talk of joy with weeping eyes, 
And meaſure time by pain. 8 

But heaven will take the mourner's part, 
In pity to deſpair ; 

And the laſt ſigh that rends the heart, 
Shall waft the ſpirit there. | 


THE NUN; 
, AeaNrATrA. 


Recitative. 


Or 88 holy legends tell, 


The ſofteſt ſiſter of the cell; 
None ſent to heav'n ſo ſweet a cry, 
Or roll'd at maſs ſo bright an eye. 
No wanton taint her beſom knew, 
Her hours in heav'nly viſion flew, _ 


And thus ſhe breath'd divineſt airs. 
Aix. 
In hallow'd walks and awful cells, 
Secluded from the light and van, 
The chaſte ey d maid with virtue dwells, 
And ſolitude, and ſilence reign. - 


The wanton's voice is heard not here, 
To heav'n the ſacred pile belongs; 
Each wall returns the whiſper'd pray 1.5 

And echoes but to holy ſongs. 
RECITATIVE. 
Alas, that pamper'd monks ſhould dare 
Intrude where ſainted veſtals are ! 
Ah, Francis: Francis! well I weet 
Thoſe holy looks are all deceit. 
With ſhame the muſe prcJongs her tale. 


The Prieſt was young, the Nun Was fra, Met 


Devotion favltcr'd'on her tongue, . 
Love tun'd her voice, _ thus ſhe ſupg. 


Alas, how deluded was = 
- To fancy delights as 1 did! 13 

With maidens at midnight to ſigh, 
And love, che ſweet paſſion, forbid! 

O, ſather ! my follies ſorgive, | 
And ſtill to abſolve me be nigh; 

Your leſſons have _ me to 2 ra di 
Come teach me, O! teach me to die! 


* 


Her knees were worn with midnight pray” rs 


4 


Her boſom, half-naked, met h | 
Tran orted in ſilence the N n 
melted ay at each : 

Ah, father 1 ! expiring, ſhe cry'd, | 

With rapture tryield up my breath? 
Ah, daughter: he fondly reply d. 
The I . e . 
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bene, 
A SERENATA.: 
Set th Muſic by Dr. Boyce. " 


PART I. | 


| cuonbs. 6 
BenoLd, Jervfitem, thy king, 
Whoſe praiſes all the Late: 
To Solomon the Lord has givu 
All arts and wiſdom under heaven: 
For him the tuneful virgin throng 7 
Of Ziion's daughters Iwell the ſong: 
While young and old their voices raiſe, 
And wake the echoes with his praiſe. 
nECIT AW. 
'Sne, From the mountains, lo! he comes, 
Breathing from his lips perfumes; _ +7? 
While zephyrs on his garments play, 
And Boden through all the air convey. 
AIR. 


] Tell me, lovely ſhepherd, where 
Thou feed'ſt at noon thy fleecy care? 


Dire& me to the ſweet retreat, 

That guards thee, from the mid-day heat 2 2 
Leſt by the flocks L lonely ſtray, 1 
Without a guide, and loſe my way: 


| Where reſt at noon, thy bleating can 
| Gentle ſhepherd, tell me where? 


AIR. 


! x He. Faireſt of the virgin throng; : 


Doſt thou ſeek thy ſwain's abode? 


Idee yon fertile vale along 


Beneath His aniple made 1 lay,” 
Defended from the fultry dax; | 
His cooling fruit my thirſt aeg d, a 
And querch'd*the fires that in me rag d ne 


1, X 


C 


The new-worn path the Aocks have trod: 


Purſue the prints Fheir feet have made, 
| And they ſhall guide thee to the ſhade. 


RECITATIVE. 

Sax. As the rich apple on whoſe boughs 
Ripe fruit with ſtreaky beauty glows, 
Excels the trees that ſhade the grove, 

80 ſhines, among his ſex, my love. 

; "ATR; "IS WW 


1 


Till ſated with the luſcious enn Aus l; 
4 roſe and bleſt the ſ est xepalt. 
BECITATIVE, _ 
15 H. Who. quits thelily's fleecy white, 
To fix on meaner flow'rs the ſight? -—- 
Or leaves the rofe's ſteni untorn, _ | 
To crop the bloſſom from the thorn ? 
Unrival'd thus thy beauties are; 


So ines my love among che fair,” 


To her arms in a rapture he Hows e 
e 0 +} 
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And drove me from my mother's — 
Unſhelter'd all the ſcorching day - 
They made me in-their vineyard ſtay. - 
AR. 
Ah ſimyle me my own, more dear; 
My own, alas! was not my care: 
Invading love the fences broke, 
And tore the eluſters from. the ſtock, 
With eager graſp the fruit deſtroy d, 
Nor reſted till the ravage cloy d. 
Alx. | 
He. Fair ene is my love, 
And ſofter than the blue- ey d dove; 
Down her neck the wanton lacks 
Bound like the kids on Gilead's rocks; 
Her teeth like flocks in beauty ſeem, 


New ſhorn,and dropping from the pron | 


Her glowing lips by far out vie 

The plaited.threads of ſcarlet dye; 

Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks the accents wound, 

And muſic floats upon the ſound. 
RECITATIVE. 


She. Forbear, O charming ſwain, forbear ! 


Thy voice enchants my liſt' ning ear; 
And while | gaze my boſom glows, 

My flutt'ring heart with love o 'erflows, 
The ſhades. of night. hang .o'er my eyes, 
And every ſenſe 78 1 dies. 


O fill with cooling j zuice 8 bowl! 
Aſſuage the fever in my ſoul ! 

With copious draughts my thirſt remove, 
And ſooth the heart that's ſick of love.. 


KFECITATIVE. : 

He, The cheerful ſpring begins to-day, 

Ariſe, my fair one, come away ! | 
RECITATIVE. 


She. Sweet muſic ſteals along the air 


Hark —my beloved's voice | hear! 
AIR. 
He. Ariſe, my fair, and come away; 
The cheertul {pring begins 8 wy 


«4 


Bleak winter's gone with all his train 
Of chilling froſts, and dropping rain, 
Amidſt the verdure of the mead 
The primroſe lifes her velvet head. 
he warbling birds, the woods among, 
$alute the ſealon with a long: 
ot. K. 


j 

| 
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4 He Atte, ny fairy the doors bi” 
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Als. tis The cooing turtle þ in the g e. 
| Baimy erecinels,: ever ewig 8 Renews his tender tale of love: 
From her dropping lips difttls; | : 20 yu ay 1 1 eee en " = 
Flowers on her checks are blowing, | e fig-tree bends with early fruit: | 
And her voice with muſic thrills. 3 | All welcome in the genial. FART mr * 4 
Zephyrs o 'er the ſpices flying. | | Ariſe, my fair, and come away! Rm co hed 
Wafting ſweets from every tree, "Foe? | . CHORDS... ov» Ut 
Sick ning ſenſe with odours eloying, * | All welcome in the genial ray, „ 
Breathe not half ſo ſweet as ſhe. | Ariſe, © fair one, come away}, ; 
RECITATIVE. DEA: 
sur. Let not my prince his ſlave deſpiſe, Together let us range the fields, 
Or paſs me with unheeding eyes. | Impearled with the morning dews, . 
Becauſe the ſun's diſcolouring rays Or view the fruits the vineyard diele ig we 
Have chas'd the lily from my face, Or the apple s cluſt ring bough: | ö 
My envious ſiſters faw my bloom, There in cloſe-embower'd ſhades, | 0 


| . Impervious,to the noon-tide rays 


| ; By tinkling rills, on roſy beds, 


We'll love.the ſultry hours aways... | 


\, RECITATIVE: + + «rt 
He. How lovely art thou to the fight; | "A 
For pleaſure form'd, and ſweet delight ! 
Tall as the palm-trec i is thy ſhape, A 2i 2, | 14 
Thy breaſts are like the eluſt ring grape. g 
ln ; | 
Let me, love, thy bole aſcend ing. 
On the ſwelling cluſters feed: A 
With my graſp the vine - tree bendi 
In my cloſe embrace ſhall bleed. 1218 
Stay me with delicious kiſſes 1 
From thy honey - dropping mouth 3 G 
Sweeter than the ſummer breezes. - „211 
Blowing, from the genial ſouth. - * 


' RECITATIVE., - 


Ste. o thata filter 8 ſpecious — 1 


Conceal'd from prying eyes wy flame 
Uncenſur'd then I'd own my love, 
And chaſteſt virgins ſhould approve 2 gy © 
| Then fearleſs to my, mothet's bed 1 4 
| My ſeeming brother would I lead : * 1 
Soft tranſports ſhould the hours employ, 1a 
And the deceit ſhould Frome the joy. 
n 1 + - 428 
| Soft ! 1 adjure you. by the fawus 3. | 
That bound acroſs the flow'ry lawns, 
Ye virgins, that ye lightly move, 
Nor with your whiſper: wake my 51 
5 nr cITATivx | | | 
© He. My fair's a garden of delight, „ 
Enclos'd and hid from vulgar ſighbt; 3 
Where ſtreams from bubbling fouutains > Bray, Te: 3 
| Ad i oſes deck the verdant way. Ver wed | 4 
„ : 4 
| Softly ariſe, 0 ſouthern breeze ! b 
And kindly ſan the blooming trees; 7 
Upon my ſpicy garden blow, 
| That ſweets from every part may 4. 
nous, 
ve ſouthern breezes gent y blow, 4 425 
That ſweets pus every pare e a | \ 


PART in log. ano e a "5 


18 
2 


RECITATIVE, | 
” She. My heart amidſt my ſlumbers Auen 
And tells me my beloved ſpeaks. | 
8 
He. Ariſe, my fair, the doors unfold, 
Receive me, ſhivering with the cold: - 
The chill drops hang upon my head, 
And night's cold dews my cheeks o ertpread: 5 
Receive me dropping to thy breaſt, 
And lull me in thy arms to reſt. - 
© © RECITATIVE. 
She. Obedient to thy voice I hie; 
The willing doors wide open fly. 
| AIR. 
Ah! whither, cher art thou gone ? | 
Where is my lovely wand'rer flown ? 
Ye blooming virgins, as you rove, 
If chance you meet my ſtraying love, 
I charge you tell him how I mourn, 
And pant and die for his return. 
CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 
Who is thy love, O charming maid ! 
That from thy arms fo late has ſtray'd ? 
Say what diſtinguiſh'd charms adorn, 
And finiſh out his radiant form? 
n fs a 
She. On his face the vernal roſe, 
Blended with the lily, glows; 
His locks are as the raven black, 
In ringlets waving down his back; 
His eyes with milder beauties beam 
Than billing doves beſide the ſtream; 
His youthful checks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs; 
His lips arg of the roſe's hue, 
Dropping with a fragrant dew; 
Tall as the cedar he appears, 
And as erect his form he bears. 
'This, O ye virgins, is the ſwain, 
Whole abſence cauſes all my pain. 
: RECITATIVE. 
Ze. Sweet nymph, whom ruddier charms nn 
Than open with the roſy morn; 
Fair as the moon's unclouded light, 
And as the ſun in ſplendour bright; 
Thy beauties dazzle from afar, 2 
Like glitt'ring arms that gild the war. 
* RECITATIVE, | 
Sbe. O take me | ſtamp me on thy breaſt! 
Deep let the image be impreſt ! | 
For love, like armed death, is ſtrong, + 
Rudely he drags his ſlaves along: 
If once to jealouſy he turns, 
With never-dying rage he burns. 
; "DUET. | 
Thou ſoft invader of the ſoul! 
O love, who ſhall thy pow'r controul! 
To quench thy fires whole rivers drain, 
Thy burning heat ſhall ſtill remain. 
In vain we trace the globe to try 
If pow'rful gold thy joys can buy: 
The treaſures of the world will prove 
Too poor a bribe to purchaſe love, 
CHORUS. 
In vain we trace the globe to try 
If pow'rful gold thy joys can buy: 
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The treaſures of the world will prove 
Too poor a bribe to purchaſe love. 


7 PROLOGUE TO GIL BLAS, 


Epolite by Mr. Woodward, in the Character of 5 
Critic, 2vith a Catcall in his Hand. 


Aar you all ready? Here's your muſic! here“ 
Author, ſneak off, we'll tickle yon, my dear. 
The ſellow ſtopp'd me in a helliſh fright 
Pray, Sir, ſays he, muſt I be danan'd to-night ? 
Damn'd | ſurely, friend—Don't hope for our com. 


pliance, 
Zounds, Sir !—a ſecond play 8 downright defiance, 
Though once, poor rogue, pitied your did, 


Here's the true recipe —for repetition. 

Well, Sir, ſays he, e'en as you pleaſe, ſo then 
Fl never trouble you with plays again. 

But harkee poet !—won't you though? ſays l. 
Pon honour.-—Then we'll damn you, let me die, 


Sha'n't we, my Bucks? Let's take n at his 


word 
Damn him or by my ſoul he'll write a third, 
The man wants money, I ſuppoſe—but mind ye 


Tell him you've. left your charity behind ye. 


A pretty plea, his wants to our regard ! 

As if we Bloods had bowels for a bard! 

Beſides, what men of ſpirit now a-days 

Come to give ſober judgments of new plays? 

It argues ſome good nature to be quiet — 

Good nature Ay—but then we loſe a riot. 

Che ſcribbling fool may beg and make a fuſs, 

'Tis death to him—What then ?—' Tis ſport to us, 

Don't mind me though—for all my fun and jokes, 

The bard may find us Bloods good-natur d folks; 

Not crabbed critics—foes to riſing merit 

Write but with fire—and we'll eee with 
ſpirit— 

Our author aims at no diſhoneſt TER 

He knows no enemies, and boaſts ſome friends; 

He takes no methods down your throat to cram it; 

So if you like it, ſave it; if not- damn it. 


AN ELEGY +. 


Written among the Ruins of a Nobleman's Seat 
in Cornwall. ' 


AmivsT theſe venerable drear remains 

Of ancient grandeur, muſing ſad I ſtray; 
Around a melancholy ſilence reigns, 
That prompts me to indulge the plaintive lay. 


Here liv'd Eugenio, born of noble race, | 
Aloft his manſion roſe.; around were ſeen 
Extenſive gardens, deck d with every grace, 
Ponds, walks, and groves, neg all the ſea- 
ſons green. 9 88 


Ah, where is now its boaſted beauty fled! 
Proud turrets that once glitter'd in the ſky, 
And broken columns in confuſion ſpread, 
A rude innen heap of ruins lie. 


Of ſplendid rooms no traces here are found: 
How are theſe tottering walls by time defac d. a 


1 ft 


* Bun Bis catcall | 
+ From the © * Poctical Calendar” Fo Auguſt x16 
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ober the drear ſpot ſec deſolation ſpread, - 


$0 N GS, &c. $83 556; 


Shagg'd with vile thorn, with twining ivy bound, 
Once hung with tapeſtry, with paintings grac d! 
:ent times, perhaps, where now I tread, 
” lcentions riot pan. the midnight bowl, 


Her dainties luxury pour'd, and beauty ſpread 
Her artful ſnares to captivate the ſoul. 


Or here, attended by a choſen train 
Of innocent delight, true grandeur dwelt, 
Diffuſing bleſſings o'er the diſtant plain, 
Health, joy, and happineſs, by thouſands felt. 


Around now ſolitude unjoyous reigns, 
No gay-gilt chariot hither marks the way, 
No more with cheerful hopes the needy ſwains 
At the once bounteous gate their viſits pay. 


Where too is new the garden's beauty fled, 
Which every clime was ranſack d to ſupply ? 


And the diſmantled walls in ruins lie ! 


Dead are the trees that once with niceſt care 
Arrang'd, from opening bloſſoms ſhed perfume, 

And thick with fruitage ſtood, the pendent pear, 
The ruddy-colour'd peach, and gloſly plumb. 


Extinct is all the family of flowers: 
In vain I ſeek the arbour's cool retreat, 


Along the terraſs-walks are ſtraggling ſeen 
The prickly bramble, and the noiſome weed, 

Beneath whoſe covert crawls the toad obſcene, 
And ſnakes and adders unmoleſted breed. 


The groves, where plcaſure walk'd her rounds, 
decay, 
The mead untill'd a barren aſpect wears; 
And where the ſprightly fawn was wont to play, 
O'ergrown with heath, a-dreary waſte appears. 


In yonder wide-extended vale below, 
Where oſiers ſpread, a pond capacious ſtood ; 
From far by art the ſtream was taught to flow, 
Whoſe liquid ſtores ſupplied th' unfailing flood. 


Oft here the ſilent angler took his place, 
Intent to captivate the ſcaly fry—— 

But periſh'd now are all the numerous race, 
Dumb is the fountain, and the channel dry. 


Here then, ye great! behold th' uncertain ſtate 
Of earthly grandeur——beauty, ſtrength, and 
wer, | 
Alike are ſubje& to the ſtroke of fate, 
And flouriſh but the glory of an hour. 


Virtue alone no diſſolution fears, 
Still permanent, though ages roll away ; 
Who builds on her immortal baſis, rears 


Where ancient friends in converſe paſs'd the hours, 
| Defended from the raging dog-ſtar's heat. 


A. ſuperſtructure _ can ne'er decay. 
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POETICAL WORKS 
O0 


SAMUEL BOYS E. 


Containing 
DEITY, SE) ELEGIES, 
VISION OF PATIENCE, EPISTLES, 
ODES, PARAPHRASES, 
e. Wc. e. | g 
To which i is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


_ r . !T— 

Far hence, ye viſionary charming maids, | 83 
Ye ſaney d nymphs, that haunt the Grecian ſnades ; 
Your birth who from conceiving fiction drew, 
Yourſelves producing fictions as untrue : 
But come, ſuperior Muſe | divinely bright, 
Daughter of Heaven, whoſe offspring ſtill are light; 
Oh condeſcend ! celcſtial ſacred gueſt, 
To purge my ſight, and conſecrate my breaſt ; 
While I preſume OMNIPOTENCE to trace, 
And ſing that POWER who peopled boundleſs ſpace, | 

| | DrrTy. 
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EDINBURGH: 
FRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSIY 
| Anno 1794. 
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"THE LIFE 025 r 


Samveri Borst was born in Dublin, in 1708. His father, the Rev. Joſeph Boyſe, was paſtor of a 
congregation of Proteſtant diſſenters in Woodſtreet, and had for his coadjutor the Rev. Thomas 
Emlyn, ſo well known for his writings and ſufferings, He was one of the fixteen children of 
Matthew Boyſe of Leeds in Yorkſhire. He was conſidered as a learned, pious, and uſeful divine; 
he was an aſſiduous preacher; and his credit was ſuch as procured him general eſteem. He had a 
principal ſhare in promoting the act of toleration in Ireland. He concurred in the orthodox perſe- 
cution of the excellent Emlyn, yet he was the only one of the Dublin diſſenting miniſters who 
viſited him in priſon, and it was in conſequence of his ſolicitations that the fine was mitigated. He 
died in 1728. The ſame year his works were publiſhed in 2 vols. folio. He is chiefly diſtinguiſhed, 
as a writer, by his controverſy with Archbiſhop King, concerning the office of a ſcriptural biſhop. 

Young Boyſe received the rudiments of his education at a private ſchool in Dublin. At eighteen 
years of age, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Glaſgow, probably with a deſign of being educated 
for the miniſtry. His indolence and diſſipation, however, ſoon rendered this deſign abortive. He 
had not been a year at Glaſgow, before he unforcunately fell in love with Miſs Atchiſon, the 
daughter of a tradeſman in that city; and imprudently interrupted his ſtudies, by marrying her be- 
fore he had entered into his twenticth year. 

The natural extravagance of his temper ſoon expoſed him to the inconveniencies of indigence 3 : 
and as he had now the additional charge of a family, the ſcantineſs of his finances obliged him to 
remove with his wife, who alſo carried her ſiſter with her, to Dublin; where he expected aſſiſtance 
and ſupport from his father; who, notwithſtanding the imprudence of his conduct, received him 
with paternal kindneſs. a 

His conduct in this dependent Nate, was the very reverſe of what it ſhould have been. He a 
rected his ſtudies to no uſeful purſuit, by which he might have ſupported himſelf and family, but 
gave himſelf up to abject trifling and- diſſipation ; which drew many heavy expences upon his father, 
who was ſupported by the ſubſcriptions of his congregation, and an eſtate which he poſſeſſed of four- 
ſcore pounds a-year, in Yorkſhire.. The behaviour of his wife alſo, was not commendable ; her 
levity and extravagance contributed to accelerate his ruin. The good man was obliged to ſell his 
eſtate, to pay his ſon's debts; and when he lay in his laſt ſickneſs, he was entirely ſupported by 
preſents from his congregation, and buried at their expence. 

Being deprived, by his father's death, of any farther preſpect of ſupport from him, he repaired to 
Edinburgh, where his poetical deal raiſed him many friends, and ſome patrons of conſiderable 
eminence. 

In 1731, he publiſhed, by ſubſcription, a volume of Poems on ſeveral oceaſi ons, in 8vo ; to which 


was ſubjoined a tranſlation of the Tablature-of Cebes, and a Letter upon Liberty, inſerted in the © Dublin 


« Journal,“ 1727. In the liſt of ſubſcribers, which i is numerous and reſpeRable, are the names of 


Tickell, Philips, and Brooke. 
He acquired a great reputation by this publication, which he dedicated to the Counteſs of Eglin- 


ton, a lady of great accompliſhments, both of body and mind; who was a patroneſs of men of wit. 


and very much diſtinguiſhed Boyſe while he reſided in Scotland. 

He alſo wrote an elegy on the death of the Viſcounteſs Stormont ; which he intituled, The Tears 
of the Muſes ; becauſe the deceaſed lady was a woman of taſte in the ſciences, and a great admirer of 
_ 

Lord Stormont was ſo much pleaſed with this mark of reſpe paid to the memory of his lady, 


that he ordered a very handſome 3 to be given to Boyſe, by his agent at Edinburgh. 
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But though his writings had procured him ſome celebrity in that city, yet his perſon was very 
nul known there, and eſpecially among perſons of faſhion and figure; for he was rather of an un- 
ſocial turn, and had but few acquaintances. It was, theenfons, ſome time before he could be found 


out: and he would have reaped no benefit from Lord Stormont's generoſity, if an advertiſement - 


had not been inferted in one of the Edinburgh newlpapers, deſiring the author of the Tears of the 
Muſes to call at the houſe of the agent. 
One of his moſt intimate and reſpeRable acquaintances in Edinburgh, was a Mr. Stewart, a mer. 
chant or bookſeller, who had two beautiful and accomyliſhed daughters, to whom he addreſſed 
Mme poems, under the names of Hilaria and Clari ie, inſerted in the the ſecond. W of his 
poems, Publiſhed i in 1738. 
* The notice which Lady Eglinton and Lord. Stormont took of Boyſe, was the means of recom-. 
mending him to the patronage of the Ducheſs of Gordon, who was a lady « of literary taſte, and culti- 
vated a correſpondence | with ſome of the moſt eminent poets then living. 
She was fo defirous to raiſe Boyſe above neceſſity, that ſhe employed her intereſt in procuring the 
romiſe of a Place for him ; and accordingly gave him a letter, which he was next day to deliver 
| 55 one of the Commiſſioners' of the Cuſtoms at Edinburgh. But it unluckilj happened that he was 
then ſome miles diſtant from the city ; and the morning on which he was to have ridden to town 
with her Grace 8 letter of recommendation, proved to be rainy. This trivial circumſtance was fuſ- 
ficient to diſcourage Boyſe, who was never accuſtomed to look beyond the preſent moment; he de. 
clined going to town, on account of the rainy weather ; and while he let flip the opportunity, the 
lace was beſtowed upon auother; which the Commiſſioner declared he kept for ſome time vacant, 
. expectation of ſeeing a perſon rec mmended by the Ducheſs of Gordon. 
Such imprudence and ſuch indolence, were naturally productive of indigence and diſtreſs; and at 
length, having defeated all the kind intentions of his patrons towards him, he fell into contempt and 
verty, which obliged him to quit Edinburgh, as his creditors began to, Jolicir the Pen of their 
E in a manner too importunate to be eaſily reſiſted, 
} Having 1 reſolved to go to London, he communicated his defign to the Ducheſs of Gordon; who 
ſtill retaining a high opinion of his poetical abilities, gave him a recommendatory letter to Pope, and 
obtained another for him to Lord Chancellor King. Lord Stormont alſo recommended him to his 
brother the $olicitor-General, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, and other perfons of rank and faſhion. 
Upon | his arrival i in London, he repaired tc to Twickenham, i in order to deliver the Ducheſs of Gor- 
don's letter to Pope; but not finding him at home, he never gave himfelf the trouble to repeat his 
viſit He did, however, as he ſaid himſelf, wait upon the Lord Chancellor; by whom he was well 
received, and with whom he occafionally dined : but the truth of this was queſtioned by his friends; 


for he was always averſe to the company of perſons of rank and ane ang whom he bad not 


irit enough to ſupport a ſhare i in the converſation. 

It indeed appears, that Nis imprudent conduct prevented his derĩving any advantage from the re- 
commendations which he brought with him from Scotland; ſo that he was. ſoon reduced to a ſtate 
of great indigence ; from which he attempted no means of extricating himſelf, but by writing men- 
icant letters. ; 

He frequently applied for aſſiſtance to ſome of the more eminent Diſſenters; from whom he re- 
ceived many benefadtions, i in conſequence of the reſpe& which they paid to the memory of his father. 

ut the pecuniary ſupplies which he received were ſoon diſſipated ; for he was not da indolent 
and imprudent but luxurious and extravagant. 1 

He had no taſte for-3 any thing elegant, and yet was to the laſt degree expenfive. © Often when he 
| had x received half-a- -guinea, in conſequence of a ſupplicatory letter, he would go into a tavern, or- 
der a a ſupper to be prepared, drink of the richeſt wines, and ſpend all the money that had juſt been 
given him in charity, without having any one to participate the luxury with him, 150 while his 
wife and child were larving at home. 

This is an inſtance of bafe telfihnefe, which was perhaps never praiſed by the moſt ſenſual epi- 
cure, except, with ſome variation of circunaltances, by Savage, whom Yoyle ee as well m 
his genius as ip his vices and poverty: * | 
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All his friends were at length wearied out with his perpetual applications. About the year 2749, | 
he had brought himſelf to ſuch a ſtate of wretchedneſs, that he had not any clothes in which he 
could appear abroad; and therefore was wholly confined at home for ſome weeks; procuring, in the 
mean time, ſome ſcanty ſubſiſtence, by writing verſes for Mr. Cave, the proprietor of the * Gentle; 
tleman's Magazine; who paid him by the hundred lines; which, after a while, he wanted to make 
what is called the long hundred. 

« He had not,” ſays Shiels, from whom this account is chiefly taken, © a ſhirt, a coat, or any 
kind of apparel to put on, the ſheets in which he lay were carried to the pawn-broker's, and he 
was obliged to be confined to bed with no other covering than a blanket, Whoever had ſeen = 
in his ſtudy, muſt have thought the olje ſingular enough. He ſat up in bed with the blat 
wrapped about him, through which he had cut a hole large enough to admit his arm, and placing 
the paper upon his knee, ſcribbled in the beſt manner he could, the verſes he was obliged to make. 
For the future, wherever his diſtreſſes ſo preſſed as to induce him to diſpoſe of his ſhirr, he fell upon 
an artifical method of ſupplying one. He cut ſome white paper in flips, which he tied round his 
wriſts, and in the ſame manner ſupplied his neck. In this plight he frequently appeared abroad, 


with the additional inconvenience of want of breeches.“ 
His connection with Mr. Cave, naturally made hirn acquainted' with Dr. Johnſon; who informed 


Mr. Nichols, that he once collected a ſum of money to redeem his clothes, which he had pawned; 


and which, in two days af:er, were pawned again. Mr. Nichols relates, from: the ſame reſpectable 
authority, that Boyſe tranſlated well from the French; but if any one employed Him, by the time 
one ſheet of the work was done, he pawned the original. If the employer redeemed it, a — | 


meet would be completed, and the book again be pawned; and this perpetually. 
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From this period, he wrote many poems; but theſe, though excellent i in their kind, were loſt ta 
the world, by being introduced with no advantage. 
From an original letter, which, in July 1741, he ſent to a friend, with ſome paſſages from his 
poem, called Deity, it appears to have been publiſhed about this time. | 
have no great reaſon to brag of the ſucceſs of the poem, though the © Champion” early re- 
commended it. Divine poetry is not the taſte of the age; but [ hope ſhall be the ſupport of mine. 
It is the only ſubject l now take pleaſure in. | have all laſt ſummer been employed by Mr. Cave, in 
French tranſlations; a province highly agreeable to me, and the moſt profitable buſineſs ſtirring. I 
have been, ſince laſt September, almoſt conſtantly with Dr. Dou las, in the laviſh work of index. 
paking, alias word-catching, and am only now interrupted by his © Oſteology.” which takes up his 
whole attention. I have the proſpect of having a new tranſlation from the French, in a few days; 
but bookſellers are ſo undiſtinguiſhing, and authors, or rather ſcribblers, ſo plenty, that learning, un- 
leſs ſupported, bids fair to ſtarve between them. I hope the beſt, as I begin to be a veep known; 
and would endeavour, as far as I could, to ſupport a good character in the literary way.“ 
In 1742, his diftrefſes brought him into a ſpunging-houſe, in Grocer's- alley in the Puultry ; from 
Whence he wrote the following letter to Mr. Cave (Sylvanus Urban), ſoliciting for aſſiſtance. 
% Inſcription for Sr. Lazarus' CAVE. | 
Hodie, teſte cxlo ſummo; 
Sine pane, ſine nummo, 
Sorte poſitus infeſte, 
Scribo tibi dolens meſte 
Fame, bile tumet jecur 
Urbane, mitte opem precor 
Tibi enim cor humanum 
Non a malis alienum; 
Mihi mens nec male grata, 
Fro a te favore data. 
Ex gehenna debitoria, 
Vulgo, Domo Spongiatoria. Aleæus. 


am every moment,“ he adds, © threatened to bs turned out here, becauſe [have s not money ; 
po pay for wy bed two nights paſt, which i is uſually paid before band; and Lam loth to 89 into che 
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Compter, till I can ſee iſ my affairs can poſſibly be made up. I hope, thereſore, you. will fm the 
humaniry to ſend me half-a-guinea for ſupport, till I finiſh your papers in my hands. I humbly en- 
treat, your anſwer, having not taſted any thing ſince Tueſday evening I came here; and my coat 
will be taken off my back for the charge of the bed; ſo that I muſt go into proton naked, which i is 
too ſhocking for me to think of. 

How long he was in confinement, does not appear; Bower, he at t length obtained his liberty: 
but his wants and his imprudence ſtill continued; and he often had recourſe to the meaneſt arts, in 
order to procure occaſional benefactions. 


In 1741, be wrote the Vifien of Patience, an allegorical poem, to the memory of Mr. Alexander 


Curing, unfortunately loſt in the Northern Ocean, on his return from China, 1740. 
Mr. Cuming was elder brother of his friend the late Dr, William Feſung of Dorcheſter, to whom 


he addreſſed an Ode on bis going to France, i in 1735. 
In 1743, he publiſhed, without his name, an ode on the battle of 1 intituled, Altiar's 


. 

m 1745, he was invited to Reading, by Mr. David Henry, the late worthy proprietor of the 

& Gentleman's Magazine,” to compile an hiſtorical work, which was printed in that town, in 1747, in 
two vols. 8vo, under the following title: An Hiſtorical Review of the Tranſattions of Europe, from the 
commencement of the War wiih pain in 1739, to the inſurrefi:n in Scotland in 1745 , with the proceedings in 
Parliament, and ibe moſt remarkable domeſtic occurrences during that period. To which is added, an Tmpar. 
tial Hiflory of the late Rebellion, i interſperſed with characters and memoirs, and illuſtrated with notes. This 
work 1s not deſtitute of merit, and contains much uſeful information reſpecting the hiſtory of that 
period. 

It appears that Boyſe was paid ſor this work at a very low rate. 

„ My ſalary,“ he writes a friend, in June 1746, © is wretchedly ſmall (half-a-guinea a week), 
both for writing the hiſtory, and correcting the preſs.” In the fame letter, he affectingly laments 
the loſs of his wife Emilia, who died while he was at Reading; and was buried at the expence of 
the pariſh. She is ſaid by Shiels to have been allo vicious and diſſolute; but other accounts are 

more favourable, and probably more juſt, He afterwards deſcribes his ſituation as © not : wholly 
uncomfortable.” | 

4 ] blels God | enjoy a greater degree of health than I have known for many years, and a ſe- 
rene melancholy, which I prefer to the moſt poignant ſenſations of pleaſure I ever knew, All I 
figh for is a ſettlement, with ſome degree of independence, for my laſt ſtage of life, that I may 
have the comfort of my poor dear girl to be near me, and cloſe my eyes. I am now beginning the 
Hiflory of the Rebellion, a very difficult and invidious taſk. All the accounts I have yet ſeen, are 
either defective, confuſed, or heavy. I think myſelf, from my long reſidence in Scotland, not un- 


© qualified for the attempt; but | apprehend it is premature; by waiting a year or two, better ma- 


terials would offer. I am about a tranſlation (at my leiſure hours) of an invaluable French work, 


- Sntituled, © L'Hiſtoire Univerſelle,” by the late M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux. I propofe only to 


give his diſſertations on the ancient empires, viz. the Egyptian, Aſſyrian, Grecian, and Roman; 
which he has deſcribed with ſurpriſing conciſeneſs, and with equal judgment and beauty. I deſign 


to inſcribe it to Mr.  Lyttleton, one of the Lords of the 'Treaſury ; one of the moſt amiable men 1 


have ever known, and to whole uncommon goodnols, if you knew my obligations, you would 
eſteem him as much as he deſerves.” 

After his return from Reading, his banned was more e decent than it had been before, and ſome 
hopes were entertained of his reformation. He was employed by Mr. Sandby the bookſcller, to 
tranſlate Fenelon's Demonſtration of the being of @ God. He began now to ſupport a better appear- 
ance than that vo which he had lately been accuſtomed, and ſeemed to have ſome regard to his 


character. But while his circumſtances were mending, and his irregular appetites loſing ground, 


his health viſibly declined. During his illneſs, he had the ſatisfaction to obſerve his Deity com- 


mended by two eminent writers, Fielding and Hervey. The latter, touched with the ſtory of his 
wicfoftnizs,; and pleaſed with the deſign of his poem, depoſited two guincas with a friend, to 
give him as his neceſſities required. Qf this favour, Boyſe expreſſed his grateful ſenſe, in a letter 
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to ; Hervey ; . as that he was 5 neither in in bis laſt n moments void! af deer vor an ele- 
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gant taſte. 
For your tender admonition, and excellent advice, 1 am 010 indebted to Th as they diſco- 


ver a generous and compaſſionate concern for my better part. T bleſs God I have reaſon to hope 
that great, work is not to do; for of all the marks of infatuation 1 ow! e n "(RY can 
be none equa to that of truſting to a death bed repentance. | " 1.5 

I do not pretend to vindicate my on conduct; nor can I ever forget the very ' Chriſtian Ceaſe! 
of my condition and misfortunes, which (notwithſtanding all! my miſbehaviour) you have ſo pathe- | 
tically expreſſed. The follies of my youth have furniſhed a plentiful harveſt of reflection for my 
latter years. | As I have been now for a long time in a manner buried ſrom the world, ſo it has 
been my endeavour to ſpend that time in Uimenting my errors, and i in n a N of life 
void of offence towards God and man. 0 £260. . 

1 have learned to truſt in God as my portion; to bleſs him for his fatherly anti; which. 
have been much gentler than my demerits; and by which I have been taught to know him and my- 
ſelf, his infinite mercy and goodneſs, my own ingratitude and unworthineſs; ſo that I may truly 
ſay with the returning prodigal, Father, 1 have finned nn heaven and e 2 ne. am 
not worthy to be called thy ſon.” 

My health is in a very precarious ſtate ;' and the greateſt Wn of recovery I have (which. are 
very ſmall), ariſe from warm weather and the country air. I thank God I am abſolutely reſigned to 
his holy and bleſſed will. I have ſeen enough of the vanity and folly of earthly things, and how in- 
ſafficient they are to ſatisfy the deſires of an immortal ſoul. I am ſenſible of my own wretchedneſs 


and nothingneſs; and that my only hope of ſalvation is through that bleſſed Redeemer, who died 


to ſave loſt ſinners. This is my rock of hope againſt an approaching eternity.” 

From this letter, may be eaſily deduced his real charater. Happy it would kave been, had fo 
ſooner expreſſed theſe ſentiments and principles! His mind, indeed, was often religiouſly diſpoſed ; : 
he ſrequently talked upon that ſubject, and probably ſuffered a great deal from the remorſe of his 
conſcience. The early impreſſions of his good education, were never entirely obliterated; and his 
whole life was a continued ſtruggle between his will and reaſon, as he was always violating his du- 
ty to the one, while he fell under the ſubjection of the other. In Oe: of this war in his 
mind, he wrote a poem, called the Necantation. 

After a lingering illneſs he died, in the month of May 1749, in 4 joagings nu Shoe. 
lane, in the 5 Iſt year of his age. He was buried at the expence of the pariſh, 

Mr. Giles, a late collector of poems, ſays, he was informed by Mr. Sandby, that he was found 
dead in his bed, in a garret in White-Friars, with the pen in his hand, and in the act of writing. 

Dr. Johnſon aſſured Mr. Nichols, that the account of his death, by Mr. Sandby, is not true ; it be- 
ing ſuppoſed that, in a fit of intoxication, he was run over by a coach; at leaſt, he was brought 
home in ſuch a condition, as to hn 1 ee but too far wo to give the leaſt account of 
the accident, © A 

Mr. Francis Stewart, the ſon of a bookſeller in Edinburgh, (probably the brother of Hilwia), 
and one of Dr. Johnſon” s amanuenſes, who had becn long intimately WR with e 
gives the following account of his death. 

* Poor Mr. Boyſe was one evening laſt winter attacked in Weſtminſter by two or three coldiers; 
who not only robbed him, but uſed him ſo barbarouſly, that he never recovered the bruiſes he rer 
ceived; which might very probably induce the conſumption of which he died. | 

About nine months before his death, he married a cutler's widow, a native of Dublin, with 
whom he had no money; but ſhe proved a very careful nurſe to him during his lingering indiſpo- 
ſition, 

She told me, that Mr. Boyſe never imagined he was ** as he always was wikine of his 
recovery; but perhaps his deſign in this might be to comfort her; for one incident makes me think 
otherwiſe.” About four or five weeks before be breathed his laſt, bis wife went out in the morning, 
and was ſurpriſed to ſee a great dealiof burnt papers upon the hearth, which he told her were old 
bills and accounts; but 1 fuppoſe were his manuſcripts, which he had reſolved to deſtroy; for no- 
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thing of: that kind could. be found. aſter his death. Fhough, from this circumſtance, it may be infer. 
red that he was apprehenſive of death, yet I muſt own that he never intimated it to me; nor did 
he ſeam in the leaſt deſirous. of apy ſpiritual advice. 

For ſome months before bis end, he had left off drinking x all fermented liquors, except now and 
then a. glaſs of wine, to ſupport his ſpirits; and that he took very moderately. 

« After his death, 1 endeavoured all I could to get him decently buried, by ſoliciting thoſe Dif. | 
ſenters who. were the ſriends of him and his father, to no purpole ; for only Dr. Groſvenor, i in Hox. 
ton-ſquare, a diſſenting teacher, offered to join towards i it. He had quite tried out thoſe friends in his 
kfetime ;. and the general anſwer that I received WAS, « That ſuch a contributian was of no ſervice 
o him; for it was a matter of no importance how or where he was buried.” As I found nothing 
could. be done, our laſt reſource was an application to the yariſh ; nor was it without ſome difficul. 
ty, occaſioned by the malice of his Jandlady, that we at laſt got him interred. on the Saturday after 


he died. Three more of Dr. Johnſon's amanuenſes, and myſelf, attended the corpſe to the grave, 


Such was the miſerable end of poor Sam, who was obliged to be buried in the ſame charitable man · 
ner with bis ſinſt wiſe; a burial of which he had often mentioned his abhorrence.” 

Another friend, in a letter to Mr, Nichols, gives the following ſupplementary narrative. 

knew Mr. Boyſe well, from the year 1732 to the time of his death; have often relieved his 
neceſſities, and frequently correſponded with him. I have preſerved at leaſt thirty pieces of his, 
and have in manuſcript ſome of his poems that were never publiſhed. I never ſaw any thing in 
his wife's conduct that deferved cenſure. He publiſhed a ſecond volume of poems, in 1738. He 
was a man of learning; when in company with thoſe by whom he was not awed. an entertaining 
companion; but fo irregular and inconfiſtent in his conduct, that it appeared as if he had been actu- 
ated by two different ſouls on different occaſions." 
- < Boyfe,” ſays another friend, was a man of no party whatever; even bly private ſentiments, 
and his public political creed, was influenced by his neceſſities. In regard to his perſon, he was of 3 
middle fize, of a thin habit, flovenly in his drefs, which was increaſed by his neceſſities, very nears 
fighted, and his bearing imperſect. Theſe circumſtances added to his natural diffidence, and his not 
having been accuſtomed to appear in good company but as neceſſitous, and a mendicant, gave him 
an awkward, ſhcepifh air, which by no means prejudiced ſtrangers in his favour.” 

As Boyſe depended for ſubſiſtence on his pen, it muſt be expected that his productions would be 


more numerous than excellent. His poetical pieces, if collected, would make fix moderate volumes. 


Many of them are ſcattered in the © Gentleman's Magazine,” marked with the letter Y, and 
others are ſubſcribed Alcaui. Two volumes of his poems were collected together, and publiſhed in 
London; which, as they never had any great ſale, are now difficult to be found. He was employ- 
ed by Mr. Ogle to tranſlate ſome of Chaucer's Tales into modern Engiiſh, which he performed 
with great ſpirit. He received, it is ſaid, at the rate of three pence a- line for his trouble. His li- 
beral tranſlation of Voltaire s three Epiſtles on Happineſs, Freedom of Will, and Envy, is well executed, 
They were publiſhed in 1738, without his name; and as his clothes were then at the pawn-broker's, 
the manuſcript was fold to Dodſley for two guineas. 

An ode of his, in the manner of Spenſer, intituled The Olive, was addreſſed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, which procured him a preſent of ten guineas. He alſo tranſlated a poem from the High 
Dutch of Van Haren, in praiſe of peace, upon the concluſion of that made at Aix-la-Chapelle. His 
genius was not confined to poetry only; he had a taſte for painting, muſic, and heraldry ; with the 
latter of which he is ſaid to have been well acquainted. Some of his friends adviſed him to turn 
his thoughts towards the drama, as that ſpecies of poetical compoſition is more Jucrative than any 
other: and they thought him qualified for it ; but he appears never to have attempted any thing of 
that kind. 

The moſt eclebrated of his — was his poem called Deity ; the third edition of which 
was printed in 1752. It has been frequently reprinted in the poetical miſcellanies; and is now, with 
the #ifion of Patience, and a few other pieces ſelected from the maſs of his hea poetry, re · 
cei ved, for the firſt time, into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. 

The ſubject of his Deity is che attributes of the Supreme — a theme the moſt noble and er- 
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tenſive, and capable of the higheſt poetical ornament, Though nothing ſhort of the fimple gran- 
deur of David's lyre, or the exalted majeſty of Milton's epic muſe, can ſatiefy the mind on this hal- 
Jowed theme, yet he may be reckoned among the moſt ſucceſsful of thoſe writers who have ventured 

to tread the hallowed ground of ſacred poeſy. The poem is without a plan, or any connection of 
parts but it is executed, upon the whole, with great fpirit and elegance, and bears marks of real 


genius. It abounds with beautiful and magnificent ĩ images, elevated ſentiments, animated deſcrip- 


tions, and flowing lines; but the poetical diction is not throughout conſiſtently ſupported. nor the 
harmony of the verſe uniformly preſerved. Several of the lines are flat and proſaic. The Yifon of 
Patience exhibits, with ſimilar inequalities of language, a tenderneſs of ſentiment, a fertility of ima- 
gination, and a facility of expreſſion, equal to the moſt ſucceſsful imitations of Spenſer. 

The Ode to Dr. Cuming, is a pleaſing and poetical prrformance, though it breathes not the ardour of 
fpirit which lyric poetry requires. Hi+ Horace and Lydia, is a happy imitation of that celebrated 


dialogue. It was written on a ſlight temporary jarring between Boyſe and his wife, whom he thoughe | 


doo much attached to Miſs Atchiſon, her ſiſter, a woman of an equivocal character. 


His Epiſile to Brooke, is truly penitentiary and poetical. Boyſe and Brooke had been long ac- 


quainted, and viſited each other frequently. While Brooke was compoſing his “ Guſtavus Vaſa,” 
Boyſe by his irregularities, fome how, gave offence to Brooke, who for ſome time declined his viſits. 
Boyſe, ſenſible of his fault (for no man's repentance was more poignant for the time, but it was 
brief and fleeting), addreſſed to Brooke this epiſtle; ; which, with a ſolemn promiſe of amendment, 
reſtored him to favour. 

His Elegies are equally valuable, as effuſions of poetry, and as monuments of gratitude and piety: 
The Anniverſary Ode, to the memory of a Daughter, contains an aſſectionate tribute to the memory of 
his father. If his daughter's death is correctly dated in 1726, he muſt have been born before 1708, 
or married before he was eighteen ; the age at which, it is ſaid, he was ſent to 3 

The teſtimonies to his merits are few, but teſpectable. Fielding, in his“ TOM Jones” (book vii. g 
ch. 1.), gives a quotation from his Deity, which he ſtyles © a very noble one; and then adds: It 


is taken from a poem called the Deity, publiſhed about nine years ago, and long ſince buried i in ob- 


livion ; a proof that good books, no more than good men, do always ſurvive the bad.“ 

Hervey, in his Meditations” (vol. i ii. p. 239), calls it © a very beautiful, ſublime, and inftruQiire 
poem.“ And in his Letters“ (vol. i. p. 191), ſays, © It is a noble piece, quite poetical, truly evan» 
gelical. admirably fitted to delight and comfort the heart, to alarm and improve the reader.” 

Boyſe himſelf ſaid, that, upon the firſt publication of the Deity, a gentleman acquainted with Pope 
took occaſion to aſk him if he was not the author of it; to which Pope replicd : © That he was not 
the author; but that there were many lines in it of which he ſhould not be aſhamed.” This Wh 
conſidered as a very great compliment. . 

Such are the teſtimonies in favour of this unfortunate poet; who was a melancholy inſtance of the 
wretchedneſs and diſgrace which the moſt ingenious perſons may bring upon themſelves, by im- 
prudence, indolence, and an indiſcriminate indulgence of their appetites and paſſions. Had he em- 
ployed the powers with which nature endowed him, in a manner ſuitable to the duties of reaſon 
and virtue, he might have been a happy and reſpe Sable man; inſtead of which, he was expoſed ts 
all the miſcries of the moſt extreme indigence; nor could the eminent talents which he poſſeſſed 
reſcue him from contempt. 

The unhappy fate of Boyſe will bring to the recollection of thoſe who are but Qlightly acquainted 
with the lives of our Engliſh writers, many inſtances of men of the brighteſt parts, whoſe lives, af- 
ter an uninterrupted curſe of miſery. have terminated under the preſſure of want. Otway Sa- 
vage. Pattiſon, and Chatterton, were admired, and at the ſame time neglected ; praiſed, and at 
the ſame time ſtarved. 

© This relation,” to uſe the forcible language of Dr. I hnſen on a ſimilar occaſion, « will not be 


wholly without its uſe, if it remind thoſe. who in confidence of ſuperior capacities or attainments, 


diſregard the common maxims of life, that nothing can ſupply the want of prudence; and that ne- 


gligence and irregularity, long e will make knowledge uſeleſe, wit ridiculous, and genine” 


ontemptible,” 
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DEITY. 


« Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
60 Nec viget quidquam Er aut ſecundum,” # 
on. 


From earth's low proſpects and deceitful aims, | 
From wealth's allurements, and ambition's dreams, 
The lover's raptures, and the hero's views, 
All the falfe joys miſtaken man purſues, - 
The ſchemes of ſcience, the delights of wine, 
Or the more pleaſing follies of the nine 
Recal, fond bard, thy long-enchanted ſight, 
Deluded with the viſionary light! 
A nobler theme demands thy ſacred ſong, 
A theme beyond or man's or angel's tongue 
But oh, alas! unhallow'd and profane, 
How ſhalt thou dare to raiſe the heav'nly ſtrain ? ? 
Do thou, who from the altar's living fire 
Ifaiah's tuneful lips did once inſpire, 
Come to my aid, celeſtial wiſdom, come ; 
ge my dark mind diſpel the doubtful gloom: 
aſſions ſtill, my purer breaſt inflame, x -f 
"ol ng that God from whom exiſtence came ; 
1 heav'n and nature in the concert join, 
And own Tn author of their birth divine. 


72 = 2 Eternity. 


Wuence ſprung this glorious frame ? ? or whence 
arole 

The various forms the univerſe compoſe ? 

From what Almighty cauſe, what myſtic ſprings 

Shall we derive the origin of things ? 

Sing, heav'nly Guide! whoſe all- efficient light 

Drew dawning planets from the womb of night ! 

Since reaſon, by thy ſacred dictates taught, 

Adores a Pow'r beyond the reach of thought. 

Firſt Cauſe of cauſes! Sire ſupreme of birth ! 

Sole light of heav'n ! acknowledg'd life of earth! 

Whoſe word from nothing call'd this beauteous 
whole, | 

This wide expanded All from pole to pole! 

Who ſhall preſcribe the nee to Thee? 

Or fix the era of eternity! 

Should we, deceiv'd by errbr's ſceptic glaſs, 
Admit the thought abſurd—that nothing was ! 
Thence would this wild, this falſe concluſion flow, 
That nothing rais'd this beauteous all below! 


* 


By which we think, deſign, reflect, and know; : 


When from diſcloſing darkneſs ſplendor breaks, 
Aſſociate atoms move, and matter ſpeaks. 5 


When en burſts its cloſe diſguiſe, nA 
How blind are mortals?—not-to own the ſkies! 

lf one vaſt void eternal held its place, 0 
Whence ſtarted time? or whence expanded ſpace? 
What gave the ſlumb' ring maſs to feel a A 
Or bid conſenting worlds harmonious range ? 
Could nothing link the univerſal chain? 4 x 
No, tis impoſſible, abſurd, and vain ! | 1 5 
Here reaſon its eternal adden finds, 

The whole who regulates, unites, and id 
Enlivens matter, and produces minds? 3 


Inactive Chaos ſleeps in dull repoſe, 8 
Nor knowledge thence, nor free volition flows! 


A nobler ſource thoſe pow'rs ethereal ſhow, 
Theſe from a cauſe ſuperior date their riſe, 
« Abſtra& in eſſence from material tie s. 
An origin immortal, as ſupreme, 1A 
From whoſe pure day; celeſtial rays! they came: 
In whom all poſſible perfections ſhine, 17715. 
Eternal, ſelt-exiſtent, and divine ! [5 
From this great ſpring of uncreated-n 12 
This all- reſplendent orb of vital light! 1 
Whence all created beings take their 8 9 T 
Which beautify the earth, or paint the ſkies! ! 
Profuſely-wide the boundleſs bleſſings flo wp. 
Which heav'n enrich, and gladden worlds below! 
Which are no leſs, when properly defin'd, 
Than emanations of th' Eternal Mind! | 
Hence triumphs truth beyond objection clear 
(Let unbelief attend, and ſhrink with fear!) 
That what for ever was—muſt ſurely be 
Beyond commencement, and from period free; | 


_ 


-| Drawn from himſelf his native excellence, 


His date eternal, and his ſpace immenſe ! /: 
And all of whom that man can comprehend, 

Is, that he ne'er begun, nor e'er ſhall end. 
In him from whom exiſtence boundlela Hau 

Let humble faith its ſacred truſt repoſe; 

Aſſur'd, on his eternity depend, 

« Eternal Father ! and eternal Friend!“ 

Within that myſtic circle ſafety ſekk ' 

No time can leſſen, and no force can break; * 

And, loſt in adoration, breathe his praiſe, *'. * 

High Rock of ages, ancient Sire of days! 


II. Unity. 


Tavs = the ſpring of life and thought! » 
Eternal, ſ{elf-deriv'd, 0 unbe got: 


336 : | 
Approach, celeſtial mufe, th* empyreal throne, 
And awfully adore th' exalted One ! 

In nature pure, in place ſupremely free, 

And happy in eſſential unity! 

Bleſs'd in himſelf, had from his forming hand 
No creatures ſprung to hail his wide command; 
Bleſs'd, had theſacred fountain ne'er run o'er, 
A boundleſs ſea of bliſs that knows no ſhore ! 

Nor ſenſe can two prime origins-conceive, 
Nor reaſon two eternal gods believe 
Could the wild Manichæan own that guide, 
The good would triumph, and the ill ſubſide ! 
Again would vanquiſh'd Arimanius bleed, 
And darkneſs from prevailing light recede : 

In diff rent individuals we find 5 
An evident diſparity of mind; | 
Henee duttile thought a thouſand changes gains, 
And actions vary as the will ordains ; 5 

But ſhould two beings, equally ſupreme, 

Divided pwr, and parted empire claim 
How :ſoon'would univerſal order ceaſe ! 

How ſoun would diſcord harmony diſplace! 
Eternal ſchemes maintain eternal fight, 

Nor yield, ſupported by eternal might; 

Where each would uncontroul'd his aim purſue, 
The links diſſever, or the chain renew; 

Matter frem motion croſs impreſſions take, 

As ſer vwd each pow'r his rival's pow'r to break, 

While neutral Chaos. from his deep receſs, 5 


Would view the never ending ſtrife increaſe, 

And bleſs the conteſt that ſecur'd his peace 

While mew: creations would oppoſing riſe, 

And el-mental war deform the ſkies ! 

Around wild uproar and confuſion hurl'd, 

Eclipſe the heav'ns. aud waſte the ruin'd world, 
Two independent cauſes to admit, 

Deſtroys religion, and debaſes wit; 

The fir: by ſuch an anarchy undone, 

The laſt acknowledges its ſource but one. 

As from the main the mountain rills are drawn, 

That wind irriguous through the flow'ry lawn; 

80 mindſul af their ſpring, one courſe they keep, 

Exploring, till they find their native deep! 
Exalted Pow'r ! inviſible, ſupreme, 

Thou fov'reign, ſole unutterabie name 

As round thy throne thy flaming ſeraphs ſtand, 

And touch the golden lyre with trembling hand; 

Too weak thy pure effulgence to behold, 

With their rich plumes their dazzied eyes infold; 

Tranſparted with the ardors of thy praiſe, 

The holy, holy, holy, anthem raiſe ! 

To them, reſponſive, let creation ſing, 

Thee, indlivifible eternal King! 


III. Sp:rituality. 


O sax, celeſtial mnſe! whoſe purer birth 

Diidains the low material ties of earth! 

By what bright images ſhall be defin'd - 

The myſtic nature of th' eternal Mind? 

Or how fhall thought the dazzling height ex- 
plore, 

| Where alt that reaſon can—is to adore! 

That God's an immaterial eſſence pure, 

Whom figure can't deſcribe, nor parts immure ; 

3 


| Fix'd boundary ! diſcovers man ſrom brute 
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Incapable of paſſions, impulſe, fear, 
In god pre- eminent, in truth ſevere : 


Unmix'd his nature, and ſublim'd his pow're, | 


From all the groſs allay that tempers ours; 
In whoſe clear eye the bright angelic train 
Appear ſuffus'd with imperfection's ſtain! 
Impervious to the man's, or ſeraph's eye, 
Beyond the ken of each exalted high; 


Him would in vain material ſemblance feign, 


Or figur d ſhrines the boundleſs God contain; 
Object of faith! — he ſhuns the view of ſenſe, 
Laſt in the blaze of ſightleſs excellence 
Moſt perfect, moſt intelligent, moſt wiſe, 
In whom the ſanctity of pureneſs lies; 
In whoſe adjuſting mind the whole is wrought, 
Whoſe form is ſpirit! and whoſe eſſence thought! 
Are truths inſcrib'd by wiſdom's brighteſt ray, 
In characters that gild the face of day 

Reaſon confeſs'd, (howe'er we may diſpute) 
» 


But dim to us, exerts its fainter ray, 


| Depreſs'd in matter, and ally'd to clay! 


In forms ſuperior kindles leſs confin'd, 
Whole dreſs is ether, and whoſe ſubſtance mind; 
Yet all from him, ſupreme of Cauſes, flow, 
To him their pow'rs and their exiſtence owe; 
From the bright cherub of the nobleſt birth, 
To the poor reaſoning glow-worm plac'd on 
earth; - fo | 
From matter then to ſpirit ſtill aſcend, 
Fhrough ipirit itill refining, higher tend; 
Purſue, on knowledge bent, the pathleſs road, 
Pierce through infinitude in queſt of God! 
Still from thy ſearch, the centre ſtill ſhall fly, 
Approaching ſtill—thou never ſhalt come nigh ! 
So its bright orb, th' afpiring lame would join, 
But the vaſt diſtance mdcks the fond deſign, | 
If he, Almighty | whoſe decree is fate, 


Could, to diſplay his pow'r, ſubvert his ſtate; 


Bid from his plaſtic hand a greater riſe, 
Produce a matter . and reſign his ſkies! 
Impart his incommunicable flame, 

Ihe myſtic number of th' eternal name 
hen might revolting reaſon's feeble ray, 
Aſpire to queſtion God's all- perſect day! 
Vain taſk! the clay in the directing hand, 
The reaſon of its fotm might fo demand, 

As man preſume to queſtion his diſpoſe, 
From whom the pow'r, he thus abuſes, flows. 


Here point, fair muſe! the worſhip God tes 


. quires, 


The ſoul inflam'd-with chaſte and holy fires! 


Where l. ve celeſtial warms the happy breaſt, - 
And from ſincerity the thought's exprels'd ; 


Where genuine piety and truth refin'd, 
Re-conſecrate the temple of the mind: 
With grateful flames the living altars glow, 
And God deſcends to viſit man below ! 


IV. Omnipreſence. 


| Tnroven the unmeaſurable tracts of ſpace, 1 
So, mule divine! and preſeut Godhead trace! 


See where by place, uncircumſcrib*d as time, 
He reigns extended, and he ſhines ſublime: 


15 r e 


Should'ſt thou above the heav'n of heav'ns aſcend, 
Couldſt thou below the depth of depths deſcend ; 
Could thy fond flight beyond the ſtarry ſphere, . 
The radiant morning's lucid piniens bear 
There ſhould his brighter preſence ſhine conſeſs'd 
There his almighty arm thy courſe arreſt ! | 
Could'ſt thou the thickeſt veil of night aſſume, 
Or think to hide thee in the central gloom! 
Yet there, all patent to his piercing ſight, 
Darkneſs itſelf would kindle into light: 
Not the black manſions of the ſilent grave, 
Nor darker hell from her perception ſave; 
What pow'r, alas! thy footſteps can convey 
Beyond the reach of omnipreſent day 
In his wide graſp, and comprehenſive eye, 
Immediate, worlds on worlds unnumber'd lie: 
Syitems enclos'd in his perception roll, 
Whoſe all-informing mind directs the whole: 
Lodg'd in his graſp, their certain ways they 
ow; f 
Plac'd in that ſight from whence can nothing go. 
On earth his footſtool fix'd, in heav*n his ſeat ; 
Enthron'd he dictates, and his word is fate. 
Nor want his ſhining images below, 
In ſtreams that murmur, or in winds that blow; 
His ſpirit broods along the boundleſs flood, 
Smiles in the plain, and whiſpers in the wood; 
Warms in the genial ſun's enliv'ning ray, 
Breathes in the air, and beautifies the day ! 
Should man his great immenſity deny, 
Man might as well uſurp the vacant ſky : 
For were he limited in date, or view, 
Thence were his attributes imperfect too; 
His knowledge, pow'r, his goodneſs all confin'd, 
And loſt th' idea of a ruling Mind! | 
Feeble the truſt, and comfortleſs the ſenſe, 
Of a defective partial Providence 
Boldly might then his arm injuſtice brave, 
Or innocence in vain his mercy crave; 
Dejeded virtue lift its hopeleſs eye; 
And heavy ſorrow vent the heartleſs ſigh ! 
An abſent God no abler to defend, 
Protect, or puniſh, than an abſent friend; 
Diſtant alike, our wants or griefs to know, 
. To eaſe the anguiſh, or prevent the blow! 
If he, ſupreme Director, were not near, 
Vain were our hope, and empty were our fear; 
Unpuniſh'd vice would o'er the world prevail, 
And unrewarded virtue toil—to fail! 
The moral world a ſecond chaos lie, 
And nature ſicken to the thoughtful eye! . 
Even the weak embryo, ere to life it breaks, 
From his high pow'r its ſlender texture takes; 
While in his book the various parts inroll'd, 
Increaſing, own eternal Wiſdom's mould. 
Nor views he only the material whole, 
But pierces thought, and penetrates the ſoul! . 
Ere from the lips the vocal accents part, 
Or the faint purpoſe dawns within the heart ! 
His ſteady eye the mental birth perceives, 
Ere yet to us the new idea lives ! 
Knows what we ſay, ere yet the words proceed, 
And ere we form th' intention, marks the deed ! 
But conſcience, fair vicegerent-light within, 
Aſſerts its author, and reſtores the ſcene! 
- "VOL, 


| And ſhow his creatures—all bis ways ere right! 
Y 3 


Points out the beauty of the govern'd plan, 
« And vindicates the ways of God to man.“ 
Then ſacred muſe, by the vaſt proſpect fir d, 
From heav'n deſcended, as by heav'n inſpir d; 


His all-enlight'ning Omnipreſence own, A 
Whence firſt thou feels thy dwindling preſence 
known; # 


His wide omniſcience, juſtly grateful ſing, 
Whence thy weak ſcience prunes its callow wing ! 
And bleſs th' eternal—all-informing ſoul, | 
Whoſc ſight pervades, whoſe knowledge fills the 

whole! | 

V. Immutability. 

As the Eternal and Omniſcient Mind, 
By laws not limited, nor bounds confin'd ; 
Is always independent, always free, 
Hence ſhines confeſs'd immutability ! 
Change, whether the ſpontaneous child of will, 
Or birth of force,—is imperfection ſtill. 
But he, all-perfe&t,'in himſelf contains 1 
Power ſelf-deriv'd, and from himſelf he reigns! 


Ik, alter'd by conſtraint, we could ſuppoſe, 


That God his fix'd ſtability ſhould loſe; 
How ſtartles reaſon at a thought ſo ſtrange ! 
What pow'r can force Omipotence to change ? 


If from his own divine productive thought, 


Were the yet ſtranger alteration wrought ; 
Could excellence ſupreme new rays acquire? 
Or ſtrong perfection raiſe its glories higher ? 
Abſurd !—his high meridian brightneſs glows, 
Never decreaſes, never overflows ! 
Knows no addition, yields to no decay, - 
The blaze of incommunicable day ! 15 
Below, through different forms does matter 
8 range, 
And life ſubſiſts from elemental change, 
Liquids condenfing ſhapes terreſtrial wear, 
Earth mounts in fire, and fire diſſolves in air; 
While we, inquiring phantoms of a day, 
Inconſtant as the ſhadows we ſurvey ! 
With them, along time's rapid current paſs, 
And haſte to mingle with the parent maſs; 
But thou, Eternal Lord of life divine ! 
In youth immortal ſhalt for ever ſhine ! 
No change ſhall darken thy exalted name, 
From everlaſting ages ſtill the ſame ! 
If God, like man, his purpoſe could renew, 
His laws could vary, or his plans undo; 
Deſponding faith would droop its cheerleſs wing, 
Religion deaden to a lifeleſs thing ! { 
Where could we, rational, repoſe our truſt, 
But in a pow'r immutable as juſt ? | 
How judge of revelation's force divine, 
If truth unerring gave not the deſign; 
Where, as in nature's fair according plan, 
All ſmiles benevolent and go d to man. 
Plac'd in this narrow clouded ſpot below, 
We darkly ſee around, and darkly know ! 
Religion lends the ſalutary beam, {ICS 
That guides our reaſon through the dubious gleam, 
Till ſounds the hour, when he who rules the ſkies 
Shall bid the curtain of Omniſcience riſe ! 
Shall diſſipate the miſts that veil our ſight, 
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Then when aftoniſh'd nature ſeel- it“ fate, 
And fetter'd time ſhall know his lateſt date 
When earth ſhall in the mighty blaze expire, 
Heav'n melt with heat, and worlds diſſolve in fire! 
The univerſal ſyſtem ſhrink away, E 
And ceaſing orbs confeſs th* Almighty ſway ! 
Immortal he, amidſt the wreck ſecure, 
Shal fit exalted permanently pure 
As in the ſacred buſh. ſhall ſhine the ſame, 
And from the ruin raile a fairer frame: 


VI. Omnipotence. 


Far hence, ye viſionary charming maids, 

Ve fancy'd nymphs that haunt the Grecian ſhades! 
Your birth, who from conceiving fiction drew, 
Yourſelves producing phantoms as untrue ; 

But come, ſuperior muſe ! divirely bright, 
Daughter of heav'n, whoſe -ff;pring ſtill are light; 
ON. condeſcend, celeſtial ſacred guelt ! 

To purge my fight. and animate my breaſt, 
While I preſume Umnipotence to trace, 
And ſing that pow'r who peopled bounile fs ſpace! 
Thou preſent wert, when forth th' Almighty 
rode, 
While Chaos trembled at the voice of God ! 

Thu ſaw, when o'er th' immenſe his line he drew, 
When nothing from his word exiſtence knew 
His word, that wak'd to life the vaſt profound, 
While conſcious light was kindled at the ſound ! 
Creation fair! ſurpris'd the angelic eyes, 

And ſov'reign wiſdom ſaw that all was wiſe! 
Him, ſole Almighty, nature's bk diſplays, 
Diſtin& the page, and legible the rays! 

Let the wild ſceptic his attention throw 

To the broad horizon, or earth below; 

He finds thy ſoft impreſſion touch his breaſt, 

He feels the God and owns him unconfeſs'd ! 

Should the ftray pilgrim. tir'd of ſands and ſkies, 

In Libya's waſte behold a palace riſe, | 

Would he believe the charm from atoms wrought? 

Go, atheiſt, hence, and mend thy juſter thought ! 
What hand, Almighty Architect but thine 

Could give the model of this vaſt deſign ? 

What hand but thine adjuſt th' amazing whole? 
And bid conlenting ſyſtems beaureous roll 

What hand but thine ſupply the ſolar light? 
Ever beſtowing, yet for ever bright 

What hand but thine the ſtarry train array, 

Or give the moon to ſhed her borrow'd ray ? 

What hand but thine the azure convex ſpread ? 
What hand but thine compoſe the occan's bed? 
To the vaſt main the ſandy barrier throw, 

And with the feeble curb reſtrain the foe ! 

What hand but thine the wint'ry flood aſſwage, 
Or ſtop the tempeſt in its wildeſt rage 

| Thee infinite ! what finite can explore ? 
Imagination ſinks beneath thy pow'r; 

Thee could the ableſt of thy creatures know, 

Louſt were thy unity, for he were thou! 

Yet preſent to all ſenie thy pow'r remains, 

Reveal'd in nature, nature's Author reigns ! 

In vain would error from conviction fly, 

Thou ev'ry where art preſcr.t o the eye! 

The ſenſe how ſtupid, and the ſight how blind, 

That fails this uni verſal truth to find! 5 

| "MY * 
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Go! all the ſightleſs realms of ſpace ſurvey; 
; Returning trace the pianetary way 
| The ſun, tha? in his central glory ſhines, 
While ev'ry planet round his orb inclines; 
Then at our intermediate globe repoſe, 
And view yon lunar ſatellite that glows! 
Or caſt along the azure vault thy eve 
When golden day enlightens all the ſky; 
Around, behold earth's variegated fcene, 
The mingling proſpects. and the flow'ry green; 
Che mountain brow, the long-extended wood, 
Or the rude rock that threaten o'er the flood! 
Aud ſay, are theſe the wild effects of chance? 


Ob, ſtrange effect of reas'ning ignorance ! 


Nor pow'r a one confeſs'd in grandeur lies, 
The gittering planet, or the painted ſkies! 
Equal, the elephant's or emmet's dreſs, 

[he wiſdom of O nnipotence confeſs ; 
Equal, the cumbrous whale s enormous maſs, 
With the ſmall inſect in the cr-wded graſs; 


| The mite that gambols in its acid ſea, 


In ſhape a porpus, though a ſpeck to thee! 
 Ev'n the blue down the purple p umb ſurround, 
A living world, thy faibing fight confounds, 
To him a peopled habitation ſhows, 
Where millions taſte the bounty God beſtows ! 
Great Lord of life, whoſe all-concrouling might, 
Through wide creation beams divine: y bright, 
wor only does thy pow'r in forming ſhine, 
But to annihilate, dread King is thine. 
Shouldſt thou withdraw thy ſtill-fupporting hand, 
How langaid nature would aſt mſh'd land: 
Thy frown the ancient realm of night reſtore, 
And raiſe a blank—where ſyſtem- imil'd before! 
See in corruption, all- ſurpriſing Rate, 
How ſtruggling life eludes the ſtroke of fate; 
Shock'd at the ſcene, though ſeuſe averts its eye, 
Nor ſtops the wond'rous procels to deſcry ; 
Yet juſter thought the myſtic change purſues, 
And with delight Almighty wiſdom views: 
he brute, the vegetable worlds ſurveys, 
dees life ſubſiſting -v'n from liſe's decays ! 
Mark there, ſelf-raught. the penſive reptile come, 
5pins his thin ſhroud, and living builds his tomb! 
With conſcious care his former ple aſures leave, 
vnd dreſs him for the bu+'neſs of the grave! 
Thenec, paſs'd the ſhor:-liv'd change, renew'd he 
ſprings, : : 
Admires the ſkies. and tries his ſilken wings! 


| With airy flight the i::ſeQ roves abroad, 


And ſcorns the meaner earth he lately trod ! 
Thee, potent, let dehiver'd ſrael praiſe, 

And to thy name their grateful homage raiſe! 

hee, potent God! let Egypt's land declare, 

That felt thy juſtice, awſully ſevere 

How did thy frown benight the ſhadow'd land? 

Nature revers'd. h w own thy high. command ? 

When jerring elements their uſe forgot, 

And the lun felt thy overcaſting blot ! 

When earth produc'd the peſtilential brood, 

And the fou] ſtream was crimſon':i into bl od! 

How deep the horrors of that awful night, ; 

How ſtrong the terror, and how wild the fright! 

When o'er the land thy ſword vindictive paſt, 


| And men and infants breath'd at once their laſt, 


ht, 


ne, 


ous 
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How did thy arm thy favour'd tribes convey ! 

Thy light conducting point the patent way? 

Obedient ocean to their march divide | 

The-wat'ry wall diſtin& on either fide; 

While through the deep the long proceſſion led, 

And ſaw the wonders of the oozy bed! 

Nor long they march'd, till black'ning in the rear, 

The vengeful tyrant and his hoſt appear! 

Plunge down the ſteep, the waves thy nod obey, 

And whelm the threat' ning ſtorm beneath the ſea! 
Nor yet thy pow'r thy choſen train forſook, 

When through Arabia's ſands their way they took; 

By day thy cloud was preſent to the fight, 

Thy fiery pillar led the march by night; 

Thy hand amidſt the waſte their table ſpread, 

With ſeather'd viands, and with heav'nly bread : 

When the dry wilderneſs no ſtreams ſupply d, 

Guſh'd from the yielding rock the vital tide ! 

What limits can Omnipotence confine ?. 

What obſtacles oppoſe thy arm divine ? 

Since ſtones and waves their ſettled laws forego, 

Since ſeas can harden, and ſince rocks can flow! 
On Sinai's top, the muſe with ardent wing 

The triumphs of Omnipotence would ſing, 

When o'er its airy brow thy cloud diſplay'd, 

Involv'd the nations in its awful ſhaw: ! 

When ſhrunk the earth from thy approaching face, 

And the rock trembled to its rooted baſe ; 

Vet where thy majeſty divine appear'd, 

Where ſhone thy glory, and thy voice was heard; 

Ev'n in the blaze of that tremendous day, 

Idolatry its impious rites could pay! 15 

Oh ſhame to thought — Thy ſacred throne invade, 

And brave the bolt that linger'd round its head! 


VII. Wiſdom. 


O Tnov, who when th' Almighty form'd thi: all, 
Upheld the ſcale, and weigh'd each balanc'd ball; 
And as his hand completed each deſign, 

Number'd the work, and fix'd the ſeal divine; 

O wiſdom infinite ! creation's ſoul, 
' Whoſe rays diffuſe new luſtre o'er the whole, 
What tongue ſhall make thy charms ccleſtial 
| known ? ok 
What hand, fair goddeſs! paint thee but thy own? 

What though in nature's univerſal ſtore, 
Appear the wonders of Almighty pow'r ? 
Pow'r unattended, terror would infpire, 
Aw'd muſt we gaze, and comfortleſs admire, 
But when fair wiſdom joins in the deſign, * 
The beauty of the whole reſul:'s divine | 
Hence life acknowledges its glorious cauſe, 

And matter owns its great Dilpoſer's laws ; 
Hence in a thouſand different models wrought, 
Now fix'd to quiet, now ally'd to thought; 
Hence flow the forms and properties of things, 
Hence riſes harmony, and order ſprings, 
Elſe had the maſs a ſhapeleſe chaos lay, 
Nor ever felt the dawn of wiſdom's day! 

dre. how affociate round their central ſun, 
Their faithful rings the circling planets run; 
Still equi diſtant, never yet too ear, 
Exactiy tracing their appointed fphere. 
Mark how the moon ow flying orb purſues, 
While trom the 1un her monthly light renews; 


oy 


— 
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Breathes her wide influence on the world below, 
And bids the tides alternate ebb and flo . 
View how in courſe the conſtant ſeaſons riſe, 


Deform the earth, or beautify the ſkies: + + 
Firſt ſpring advancing. with her flow'ry train, | * 
Next ſummer's hand that ſpreads the ſylvan ſcene, £4 


Then autumn with her yellow harveſts crown'd; 


And trembling winter cloſe the annual round. 
The vegetable tribes obſervant trace, © 
From the tall cedar to the creeping graſs: 

The chain of animated beings ſcale ©» 
From the ſmall reptile to th* enormous whale, 
From the ſtrong eagle ſtooping through the ſkies} 
To the low inſect that efcapes thy eyes! 
And ſee, if ſee thou canſt, in ev*ry frame, 

Eternal Wiſdom ſhine conſeſs'd the ſame: 


{ As proper organs to the leaſt aſſign d., 7 


As proper means to propagate the kind, 
As juſt the ſtructure, and as wiſe the plan, 
As in this lord of all debating man! 
Hence, reas' ning creature, thy diſtinction 


Nor longer to the ways ofiheav'n be blind. 


Wiſdom in outward beauty ſtrikes the mind, 1 | 

But outward beauty points a charm behind. 'Y 

What gives the earth, the ambient air, or ſeas / 

I'he plain, the river, or the wood to pleaſe ? 

| Oh lay, in whom does beauty's ſelf refide, 

The beautifier, or the beautify'd ? As 44T 

There dwells the Godhead in the bright diſguiſe, 

Beyond the ken of all created eyes! 

His works Hur love, and our attention ſteal, | 

His works ( ſurpriſing thought I) the Maker veily 

Too weak our fight to picrce the radiant cloud, 

Where wifdom thines, in- all her charms avow'd/ 
O gracious God, omnipotent and wiſe, 

Unerring Lord and ruler of the ſkies; 

All- condeſcending to my feeble heart, 

One beam of thy celeſtial light impart; _ 

| ſeek not ſordid wealth, or glitt'ring pow'r, 

O grant me wiſdom—and I aſk no more! 

VIII. Providence. 

As from ſome level country's ſhelter'd ground, 

With towns replete, with green encloſures bouridg 

Where the eye kept within the verdant maze, . 

But gets a tranſient viſta as it ſtrays; 

The pilgrim to ſome riſing ſummit tends, 

Whence opens all the ſcene as he aſcends : 

So Providence the friendly height. ſupplies, 

| Where all the charms of Dei y ſurpriſe; 

Here goodneſs, power. and wiſdom all unite, 

And dazzling glories whelm the raviſh'd fightY. 
Almighty Cauſe *tis thy preſerving care, 

That keeps thy works for ever freſh and fair! 

The ſun from thy ſuperior radiance bright, 


OT” 


| Etcrnai ſheds his delegated light, 


| Lends to his fiſter orb inferior day, 

Aud paints the filver moon's alternate ray : 

Thy hand the waſte of eating time renews, _ 
Thou ſhed@' the tepid morning's balmy dews ; 
Wnen raging winds the blacken'd deep deform, 
Thy ſpirit rides commiſſion's in the ſtorm ; 

| Bids at thy will the flack'ning tempeſt ceaſe, 


| While the calm occan ſmooths its ruffled face; 


ij 
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When light'nings through the air tremendous fly, 

Or the blue plague is looſen'd to deſtroy, . 

Thy hand directs, or turns aſide the ſtroke, 

Thy word the fiend's commiſſion can revoke; t 

When ſubterraneous fires the ſurface heave, 

And towns are bury'd in the yawning grave; 

Thou ſuffer'ſt not the miſchief to prevail, 

Thy fov'reign touch the recent wound can heal. 

To Zembla's rocks thou ſend'ſt the cheerful 

_ -gleam; 

O'er Libya' s ſands thou pour ſt the cooling ſtream; 

Thy watchful Providence o'er all intends, 

Thy works obey their great Creator's ends. 8 
When man too long the paths of vice ect d, 

Thy hand prepar'd the univerſal flood; 

Gracious to Noah gave the timely Ggn, 

To ſave a remnant from the wrath divine! 

One ſhining waſte the globe terreſtrial lay, 

And the ark heav'd along the troubled ſea; 

Thou bad'ſt the deep his ancient bed explore, 

The clouds their wat'ry deluge pour'd no more! 

The ſkies were clear d -the mountain tops were 

ſeen, 

'The dove pacific brought the olive-green. 

On Arrarat the happy patriarch toſt, 

Found the recover'd world his hopes had loſt; 

There his fond eyes review'd the pleaſing ſcene, 0 

The earth all verdant, and the air ſerene ! 

Its precious freight the guardian ark diſplay'd, 

While Noah grateful adoration paid! 

Beholding in the many-tinQtur'd bow, 

The promiſe of a ſafer world below. | 
When wild ambition rear'd its impious head, 

And riſing Babel heav'n with pride ſurvey'd; 

Thy word the mighty labour could confound, 

And leave the maſs to moulder with the ground. 

From thee all human actions take their ſprings, 

The riſe of empires, and the fall of kings! 

See the vaſt theatre of time diſplay'd, 

While o'er the ſcene ſucceeding heroes tread ! 

With pomp the ſhining images ſucceed, 

What leaders triumph ! and what monarchs bleed! 

Perferm the parts thy Providence aſſign'd. 

Their pride, their paſſions to thy ends inclin'd : 

A while they glitter nt e face of day, 


Then at thy nod the tha oms paſs away; 


No traces left of all the buſy ſcene, 

But that remembrance ſays— The things have ws 
 * But (queſtions doubt) whence ſickly nature 
% The aguc-fits her face ſo oft reveals? [feels 


* Whence earthquakes heave the earth's aſtoniſh'd 


« breaſt ? [feſt ? 
« Whence tempeſts rage? or yellow plagues in- 
1c Whence draws rank Afric her empoiſon 'd ſtore ? 
46 Or liquid fires exploſive Ætna pour? 
Go, ſceptic mole ! demand th* Eterna] Cauſe, 
The ſecret of his all-preſerving laws ? 
The depths of wiſdom infinite explore, 
And aſk thy Maker—why he knows no more ? 

"Thy error ſtill in moral things as great, 

As vain to cavil at the ways of fate. 
To aſk why proſp'rous vice ſo oft ſucceeds, 
Why ſuffers innocence, or virtue bleeds ! 
Why monſters, nature muſt with bluſhes own, 
By crimes grow pow'rful, and diſgrace a throne ? g 


— 


Why ſaints and ſages, mark'd in ev'ry age, 

Periſh the victims of tyrannic rage; 

Why Socrates for truth and-freedom fell, 

Or Nero reign'd the delegate of hell: 

In vain by reaſon is the maze purſu'd, 

Of ill triumphant, and afflicted good. 

Fix'd to the hold, ſo might the ſailor aim 

To judge the pilot, and the ſteerage blame; 

As we dire& to God what ſhould belong, 

Or ſay that ſov'reign wiſdom governs wrong. 
Nor always vice does uncorrected go, 

Nor virtue unrewarded paſs below 

Oft ſacred juſtice liſts her awful head, 

And dooms the tyrant and th' uſurper dead; 

Oft Providence, more friendly than ſevere, 

Arreſts the hero in his wild career; 

Directs the fever, poniard, or the ball, 


By which an Ammon, Charles, or Cæſar fall: 


Or when the curſed Borgias brew the cup 

For merit, bids the monſters drink it up; 

On violence oft retorts the cruel ſpear, 

Or fetters cunning in itscraſty ſnare : 

Relieves the innocent, exalts the juſt, 

And lays the proud oppreſſor in the duſt ! 
But faſt as time's ſwift pinions can convey, 

Haſtens the pomp of that tremendous day, 

When to the view of all created eyes, 

God's high tribunal ſhall majeſtic riſe, 

When the loud trumpet ſhall aſſemble round 

The dead, reviving at the piercing ſound ! 

Where men and angels ſhall to audit come, 


And millions yet unhorn receive their doom 
Then ſhall fair Providence, to all diſplay'd, 


Appear divinely bright without a ſhade; 
In light triumphant, all ber acts be ſhown, 
And bluſhing doubt eternal wiſdom own ! 
Meanwhile, thou great Intelligence ſupreme, 
Sov'reign Director of this mighty frame, 
Whoſe watchful hand, and all-obſerving ken, 
Faſhions the hearts, and views the ways of men, 
Whether thy hand the plenteous table ſpread, 
Or meaſure ſparingly the daily bread; 
Whether or wealth or honours gild the ſcene, 
Or wants deform, and waſting anguith ſtain ; 
On thee let truth and virtue firm rely, 
Bleſs'd in the care of thy approving eye 
Know that thy Providence, their conſtant friend, 


Through life ſhall guard them, and in death attend; 


With everlaſting arms their cauſe embrace, 
And crown the paths of piety with peace. 


IX. Goodneſs. 


Vs ſeraphs, who God's throne encircling ſtill, 


With holy zeal your golden cenſers fill; 

Ye flaming miniſters to diſtant lands, 

Who bear, obſequious, his divine commands; 
Ye cherubs who compoſe the ſacred choir, 
Attuning to the voice th' angelic lyre ! 

Or ye fair natives of the heav'nly plain, 

Who once were mortal—now a happier train! 
Who ſpend in peaceful love your joyful hours, 
In bliſeful meads and amaranthine bow'rs, 

Oh lend one ſpatk of your celeſtial fire, 

Oh deign my glowing boſom to inſpire, 
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And aid the muſe's unexperienc'd wing, 
While goodneſs, theme divine, ſhe ſoars to ſing ! 

Though all thy attributes divigely fair, 

Thy full perfection, glorious God! declare; 
Yet if one beams ſuperior to the reſt, 

Oh let thy goodneſs faireſt be confeſs'd: 

As ſhines the moon amidſt her ſtarry train, 

As breathes the roſe amongſt the flow'ry ſcene, 
As the mild dove her filver plumes diſplays, 

So ſheds thy mercy its diſtinguiſh'd rays. 

This led, Creator mild, thy gracious hand, 
When formleſs Chaos heard thy high command; 
When — thWeye. thy matchleſs works re- 

view'd, 5 

And goodneſs, placid, ſpoke that all was good! 

Nor only does in heav'n thy goodneſs ſhine ; 
Delighted nature feels its warmth divine; 
The vital ſun's illuminating beam, 
The ſilver creſcent, and the ſtarry gleam; 
As day and night, alternate they command, 
Proclaim that truth to ev'ry diſtant land. 

See ſmiling nature, with thy treaſures fair, 
Confeſs thy bounty and parental care; 

Renew'd by thee, the faithful. ſeaſons riſe, 

And earth with plenty all her ſons ſupplies. 
The generous lion and the brinded boar, 

As nightly through the foreſt walks they roar, 
From thee, Almighty Maker, ſeek their prey, 
Nor from thy hand unſated go away : 

To thee for meat the callow ravens cry, 
Supported by thy all-preſerving eye : 
From thee, the feather'd natives of the plain, 


main, L 
Receive with conſtant courſe th* appointed food, 
And taſte the cup of univerſal good; | 
Thy hand thou open'ſt, million'd myriads live; 
Thou frown'lt, they faint z—thou {mil it, and they 
revive! = | 
On virtue's acre, as on rapine's ſtores, 
See heav'n impartial, deal the fruitful ſhow'rs! 


Tread the ſame earth, and breathe a gen'ral air! 
Without diſtinction, boundleſs bleſſings fl, 
And goodneſs, like the ſun, enlightens all! 
Oh man, degenerate man! off:nd no more; 
Go, learn of brutes thy Maker to adore ! 
Shall theſe, through ev'ry tribe, his bounty own, 
Of all his works ungrateful thou alone! 
Deaf when the tuneſul voice of mercy cries, 
And blind, when ſov'reign goodneſs charms the 
eyes! f 
Mark how the wretch his awful name blaſphemes, 
His pity ſpares,—his clemency reclaims ! 
Obſerve his patience with the guilty ſtrive, 
And bid the criminal repent and live : 
Recal the fugitive with gentle eye, 
Brſeech the obſtinate, he would not die! 
| Amazing tenderneſs—amazing moſt, 
L The ſoul on whom ſuch mercy ſhould be Yoſt ! 
But would'ſt thou view the rays of goodneſs 
join, 
In one ſtrong point of radiance all divine! 
Behold, celeſtial muſe! yon eaſtern light; 
To Bethle'em 's plain, adoring, bend thy fight ! 


Life's common bleſſings all her children ſhare,” 


Hear the glad meſſage to the ſhepherds giv'n, ; . 
„ Good-will on earth to man, and peace in 


« heav'n.” | 1 
Attend the ſwains, purſue the ſtarry road. 
And hail to earth the Saviour and the God! h 

Redemption oh thou beauteous myſtic plan 3 
Thou ſalutary ſqurce of life to man 
What tongue can ſpeak thy comprehenſive grace ? 
What thought thy depths unfathomable trace 3 
When loſt in ſin our ruin'd nature lar. 
When awful juſtice claim'd her righteous pa? 
See the mild Saviour bend his pitying eye. 
and ſtop the light' ning juſt prepar'd to ffy ! ' = 17 
(O ſtrange effect of unexampled love) * 
View him deſcend the heav'nly throne above; 
Patient, the ills of mortal life endure by 
Calm, though revil'd, and innocent, though poor? 
Uncertain his abode, and coarſe his food. 
His life one fair continued ſcene of good. 
For us ſuſtain the wrath to man decreed, - 
The victim of eternal juſtice bleed. 
Look! to the croſs the Lord of life is ty'd, © * 
They pierce his hands, and wound his ſacred fide ! 
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See God expires s our forfeit to atone. 
While nature trembles at his partin groan 2 

Advance, thou hopeleſs mortal, Ker 4 in guilt, 
Behold, and if thou can'ft, forbear to melt! 
Shall Jeſus die thy freedom to regain, 
And wilt thou drag the voluntary chain? ' 
Wilt thou refuſe thy kind aſſent to give, © 
When dying he looks down to bid thee live: _ 


| Perverſe, wilt thou reject the proffer'd good, 
Or thoſe who range the field, or plough the | 
; | Whole virtue can thy deepeſt crimes efface,  ** 


Bought with his life, and ſtreaming in his blood! 


Re-heal thy nature, and confirm thy peace: . * 
Can all the errors of thy life atone 
And raiſe thee from a rebel, to a ſon! 

O bleſt Redeemer, from thy ſacred throne, © 
Where ſaints and angels ſing thy triumphs won! 
(Where, from the grave thou rais'd thy glorious 
| head. 3 
Chain'd to thy car the powers infernal led) 
From that exalted height of bliſs ſupreme, 


Look down on thoſe who bear thy ſacred. name; 
Reſtore their ways, inſpire them by thy grace, 
Thy laws to follow, and thy ſteps to trace 7 4 45. 
Thy bright example to thy doctrine join, 9 25 
And by their morals prove their faith divine? 
Nor only to thy church confine thy ray. 
O'er the glad world thy healing light diſplay ; | 
Fair Sun of Righteouſneſs ! in beauty riſe, 
And clear the miſts that cloud the mental ſkies, 
To Judah's remnant, now a ſcatter'd train, 
Oh great Meſſiah ! ſhow thy promis'd reign; _ 
O'er earth as wide, thy ſaving warmth diffuſe, 
As ſpreads the ambient air, or failing dews, . 
And haſte the time when, vanquiſh'd by thy 


iy 
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pow'r, . 
Death ſhall expire, and ſin defile no more! 


X. Kedtitude. 


| Hence diſtant far, ye ſons of earth profane, 
The looſe, ambitious, covetous, or vain; b 
Ye worms of pow'r! ye minion'd ſlaves of ſtate, 


The wanton vulgar, and the ſordid great! 
Tm” 


- 


7 


Bye come, ye purer foule, from drofs refin'd, 

e blameſeſs heart and uncorruptied mind! 

Let your chaſte hands the holy altars raiſe, 

Freſh incenſe bring, and light the glowing blaze; 
Your grateful voices aid the muſe t ſing 5 


The ſp' tleſe juſtice of th' Almight; King! 


Js only rectitude divine he knows, 
As truth and ſanctity his thought compoſe ; 
OY the diftates which th' Eternal Mind 
8 beings has aſſign d; 
45 as his care on ey'ry mind impreſe d. 
The conſcibus ſeals the hand 'of heav'n atteſt ! 
When man, perverſe, for wrong forſakes the right, 
He ſtill attentive keeps the fault in ſight; *- 
Demands the ſtrict atonement ſhould be made, 
And claims the forfeit on the offerider's head 
ut doubt demands. — Why man diſpos'd t] this 
„ way? © 
Why left the dang'rons choice to go aſtray ? 
& If heav'n that made him did the fault forſee, 
te N follows, heav' n is more to blame than 
he.” 8 a ts 
No—had to good the heart ay! re inclin'd, 
What toil, what prize had virtue been aſũgn d? 
From © Qades ber nobleſt triumphs flow, 
Her ſpirits languiſn, when ſhe finds no foe ! 
Man might perhap- have fo been bappy till, 
Happy, without the privilege of will; . 
And juſt, becauſe his hands were ey from ill ! 
O wond' rous ſcheme to mend th Almighty plan, 
By ſinking all the dignity of mah! 1 
A:! turn thy eyes, vain ſceptic, own thy pride, 
And view thy happineſs and choice ally'd; 
See virtue from herſelf her bliſs derive, © 
A bliſs. beyond the pow'r of thrones to 555 
See vice of empire and of wealth poſſeſ d 
Pine at the heart, and feel herſelf unbleſs' d. 
And fay, were yet n. farther marks aſſian'd, 
14s man ungratetul? ? or is heav'n unkind ?' 
© Yes, all the woes from heav'n pe miſſive fall, 
« The, wrerch adop:s — the wretch improves chem 
| all.” 
From his wild luſt, or his oppreſſive deed, 
pes, battles, murders, facrilege proceed; 
His wild ambit ici n thiris the peopled earth, 
Or from his av* rice, famine takes her buth; 
Had nature'giv'n the hero wings to fly, 
His pride would lead him to attempt the ky: 
To angels make the pigmy's folly known, 
And draw ev'n pity from th' eternal throne. 
Vet white on carth triumphant vice prevails, 
Celeſtial Juſtice balarces her ſcales; * 
With eye ur biaſs'd all the ſcene ſurveys, 
With hand impartial, ev'ry crime ſhe weighs; 
Oft cloſe purſuing at his trembling dees, 


The man of blood her awful preſence f. els; 


Oft ſrom her arm, amidſt the blaze of ſtare, Q 
'The-regal :y-ant, with tucceſs elate. 

Is forc'd to leap the precipice of fate! 9 
Or if the villain paſs unpuniſh'd here, 

is but-to make the future ſtroke ſevere; 

For {con or late, eternal Juſtice pays 
Mankind the juſt delert of all their ways. 

is in that awful all- diicloſing day ! 

When _ Onwilcience ſhall her books Uiplay; 


if 


1 
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When juſtice ſhall preſent her ſtrict account, 
'While conſcience ſhall atteſt the due amount; 


That all who feel, condemn'd, the dreadful rod, 


Shall own that righteous are the ways of God! 
Ob then while penitence can fate diſarm, 
White ling' ring juſtice yet withholds its arm: 
While heav'nly patience grants the precious time, 


| Let the loſt ſinner think him of his crime ; 


Immediate, to the ſeat of mercy fly, 

Nor wait to-morrow—leſt to-night he die! 
But tremble, all ye fins of blackeſt birth, 

Ye giants, that defurm the face of earth; 

Iremble, ye ſons of aggravatedFuilt, 

Ard, ere too late, let ſorrow learn to melt; 

Remorſeleſs murder drop thy hand ſevere, 

And bathe thy bloody weapon with a tear; 

Go, luſt impure ! converſe with friendly light, 

Forſake the manſion: of defiling night; 

Quit, dark hypocriſy, thy thin diſguiſe, 

Nor think to cheat the notice of the ſkies ! 

Unſocial avarice, thy graſp forego, * 7 * 

And bid the uſeful treaſure learn to flow ! 1 

Reſtore, injuſtice, the defrauded gain | 

Oppreſſion, bend to eaſe the captive's chain, 

Efe awful Juftice ſtrike the fatal blow. 

And drive you to the realnis of night below ! 
But doubt reſumts,. “ If juſtice has decreed 

* The puniſhment proportion d to the deed; 

Eternal miſery ſeems too ſevere, 

Too dread a weight for wretched man to bear! 


41 © Too harſh hat dir rorments ſhould re 


17 cv pa 
« The crimes of life—the errors of a day !” 

In vain our reaſon would preſumptuous pry; 
Heav'n's counſels are beyond conception high; 
In vain would thought his meaſur'd juſtice ſcan! 
His ways, how diff-rent from the ways of man! 
Too deep for thee, his ſecrets are to know, 
Inquire not but more wiſely ſhun the woe; 
Wa:n'd by his threat'nings, to his laws attend, 
And learn to make Omnipotence thy friend! 

Our weaker laws, to gain the purpos'd ends, 
Oft paſs the bounds the lawgiver intends; 

Oſt par ial pow'r, to ſerve its own deſign, 
Warps from the text, exceeding reaſon's line; 
Strikes, biaſs'd, at the perſon, not the deed, 
Aud ſees the guiltleſs unprotect-d bleed ! 

But God alone, with unimpaſſion'd fight, 
Surveys the nice barrier af wiorg and right; 
And while, ſubſervient, as his will ordains, 
Obecdient'nature yields the preſent means; 
While neither force nor paſſions guide his views, 
Ev'n evil works the purpoſe he purſues! 
That bitter ſpring, the ſource of human pain ! 
Heal'd by his touch does mineral health contain; 
And dark affliction, at his potent rod, 
Withdraws its cloud, and brightens into good. 

hus human joſtice- (far as man can go) 
For private ſafety ſtrikes the dubious blow; 
But rectitude divine, with nobler ſou], 
Conſults each individual in the whole © 
Directs the iſſues of each moral ſtrife, 

And fees creation ſtruggle into life : 

And you, ye happier ſouls who in his wa 

Obcorage walk, and ling his daily 496d 5 
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ius praiſes whiſper, ye majeſtic trees, 
As your tape tuſtle to the gentle breeze! | 


No feats can darken, and o guilt inf ſts, 

To whom his gracious promiſes extend, 

In whom they centre, and in whom ſhall end, 
Which (bleſs'd 01 rhar foundation fure who build) 
Shall with eternal juſtice be fulfilPd s 

Ye ſons of life t whoſe glad bope is giv'n 

The bright reverſion of approaching heav n. 

With grateful hearts his gloriou- pratſe recite, 


Ye righteous few! whoſe calm unruffled br-aits, 


Whoſe love from darkneſs call d you out to light; 


So let your picty reflactive ſhine, 

As men may thence confels his truth divine! 
And when this mortal veil, as ſoon it maſt, 

Shall drop, returning to its native duit, 

The work of life with approbation done, 

Receive from God your bright immortal crown! 


XI. Glory. 


Bur oh! advent'rous muſe, reſtrain thy flight, 
Dare not the blaze of uncreated light. 
Beſore whoſe glorious throne, with dread ſurpriſe, 
Th' adoring ſcraph veils his dazzled eyes; 
Whoſe pure effulgence, radiant to exceſs, 
No colours can deſcribe, or words © xpreſs! 
Al the fair beauties, all the lucid ſtores, 
Which o'er thy works thy hand reſplendent pours; 
Feeble, thy brighter glories to diſplay, 
Pale as the moon before the ſolar ray 
Sce on his throne the gaudy Perſian plac'd, 
In all the pomp of the Juxuriant eaſt ! 
While mingling gems a borrow'd day unfold, 
And the rich purple waves emboſs'd with gold ; 
Yet mark this ſcene of painted grandeur yield 
To the fair lily that adorns the field ! 
Obicur'd, behold that fainter lily lies, 
By the rich bird's inimitable dyes; 
Yet theſe ſurvey, confounded and outdone, 
By the ſuperior luſtre of the ſun : 
That fun himſelf withdraws his leſſen'd beam 
From thee, the glorious author of hi> frame : 
Tranſcendent Pow'r ! ſole arbiter of fate: 
How great thy glory ! and thy bliſs how great ! 
To view from thy exalted throne above, 
(Eternal ſource of light, and life, and love) 
Unnumber'd creatures draw their ſmiling birth, 
'T': bleſs the heav'ns. or beautify the earth; 
While ſyſtems roll, obedient -o thy view, 
And worlds rejoice—which Newton never knew. 
Then raiſe the ſong, the gen'ral anthem raiſe, 
And iwell the concert of eternal praiſc ! 
Aſſiſt ye orbs that form this boundleſs whole, 
Which in the womb of ſpace unnuniber'd roll; 
Ye planets who compoſe our I:ſſer ſcheme, 
And bend concertive, round the ſolar frame; 
Thou eye of nature! whole extenſive ray 
With endleſs charms adorns the face of day; 
Conſenting raiſe th* harmonious joyful ſound, 
And bear his praiſes through the vaſt profound: 
His praiſe, ye winds that fan the cheerful air, 
Swift as they paſ along your pinions bear 
His praiſe let ocean through her realms diſplay, 
Far as her circling billows can convey |! 
His praiſe ye miſty vapours wide diffuſe, 
In rains deſcending, or in milder dewsz 


His praiſe, ye dimpled ſtreams, to earth reveal, 
Is pleas'd ye murmur through the flow'ry Sy 
n 


| Ott have her wiſhes aim'd the ſecret ſoßg 


- So, bleſt Creator, let thy ſervant pay 


. @ rock about two miles eaſt of the fand of North Ro- 
naſſba the northernmoſt of the Orkney !flands, Now. 18. 


His praiſe around, ye flow'ry tribes, exhale, * 
Far as your ſweets embalm the ſpicy gale 1 


His praiſe, ye feather'd choirs diſtinguiſh d fi 
A to your notes the vocal foreſts rings 
His praiſe proclaim, ye monſters of the deep, 4 1 
Who in the vaſt abyſs your revels keep!!! 
Or ye fair natives of our earthly ſcene 
Who range the wilds, or haunt the paſtyre green! 
Nor thou, vain lord of earth, with careleſs can, 
Tie univerſal hymm of worſhip hear! +1465 
But ardent in the ſacred chorus jan, | 
| hy ſoul tranſported with the taſk; divine! ; 
While by his works th' Almighty 1s canfeſs:d;7" 
Supre mely glorious. and-ſupremely bless de 
Great Lord of life : from whom this ! 

fr ane g e 
Derives the pow'r to ſing thy holy name 
Forgives the l»wly muſe, whoſe artleſs lay -, f 
Has dar'd thy ſacred attributes ſurv e 09S 
Delighted oft through nature's beauteous field,, 
Hus the ador'd thy wiſdom bright reveal d; 


But awful rev'rence ſtill with-held her tongue. 
Yet as thy b-urty lent the reas' ning beam. 
As feels my conſcious breaſt thy vital flame, k 
>.>; 
His mite of gratitude this feeble way, | þ 
Thy goodneſs own, thy Providence adore, © © 
And yield thee only what was thine before. 


| f Oo 
THE VISION OF PATIENCE; 


AN ALLEGORICAL POEM, 


Sacred to the Memory of Mr Alexander Cuming *, a 
Young Gentleman unfortunately loft in the Northern. 
Ocean, on his Return from China, 1740. | 


Ne jaceat nullo, vel ne meliore ſepulchro.” 
Lucan, lib. viii. 


"Twas on a ſummer's night I lay repos'd, 

In the kind arms of hoſpitable reſt, 

When fancy to my waking thought diſclos'd 

And deep the viſionary ſcene impreſt : 

C.ofe by my ſize, in rebes of morning grey, 

A form celeſtial ſtood, or ſeem'd to ſtand ; 

Intranc'd in admiration as I lay, 

She rais'd with aſpect calm my feeble hand; 

And while through all my veins the tumult ran, 
With mild benignity the placid thus began, 10 


* Mr. A. Cuming wvas firſt ſupercargo of the Sue- 
cia, a Swediſh Eaſt india foip, which was wrecked on 


1740. Immediately on the foip's firiking, Mr. Cum- 
ing went off” in the barge, accompanied by the ſurgeon - 
ann fix of the bolde/l ſeamen, in order to diſcover what. & 
the iſland was, but were never more heard of. Thirty- 
one of the ſailors were ſaved out of a bundred, the fbi 


complements 
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Patience my name—of Lacheſis the child, 
Nor art thou unacquainted with my voice ; 
By me afflicted virtue ſuffers mild, 
. And to th' eternal will ſubmits its choice. 
_ Behold, commiſiion'd from the heavenly ſphere, 
come to ſtrengthen thy corrected ſight ; 
To teach thee. yet continued woes to bear, 
And eye misfortune in a friendly light: 
Nor thou my preſent ſummons diſobey, 19 
But cheerfully prepare to wait me on my way.” 


* Daughter of heaven (methought I ſtraight re 


923% 77 ly'd); & 3 0 
 Gladiy by me thy ſummons is obey'd ; 
Content | follow thee; ecleſtial guide, 
Beneath thy ſure protection undiſmay'd : 
Oft in ſharp perils and ſurrounding woes 
Thy ſalutary preſence have I found; 
Then lead wherever thy direction ſhows, 

To diſtant ſeas, or earth's remoteſt bound: 
Ready am I to wait thy purpos'd flight, 

Thine be the care to act the ſovereign will aright.“ 


Sudden, enfolded in a fleecy cloul, 31 
Through yielding air we cut our rapid way, 
While the pale moon a dubious light beſtow'd, 
Lands as we paſs'd and intermingled ſea : 
Nor, ceas'd our voyage, till the bluſhing dawn 
Diſpell'd the glimmering of the ſtarry hoſt ; 
And night's dark curtain by degrees withdrawn, 
We found ourſelves on Thule's ſky-girt coaſt : 
Where Silence ſits on her untroubled throne, 
As if the left the world to live and reign alone. 


Here no invading noiſe the goddeſs finde, 41 

+ High as ſhe fits o'er the ſurrounding deep; 
But pleas'd ſhe liſtens to the hollow winds, 
Cr the ſhrill mew, that Julls her evening-ſleep; 
Deep in a cleft-worn rock we found her laid, 
Spangled the roof with many an artleſs gem: 
Slowly ſhe roſe, and met us in the ſhade, 
As half diſturb'd that ſuch intruſion came : 
But at her ſiſter's ſight, with look diſcreet, 

She better welcome yave, and pointed each a ſeat. 


Wide from her grotto to the dazzled eye 51 
A boundleſs proſpect! lay the azure waſte, 
Loſt in the ſightleſs limit ſea and ſky; 

By meaſurable diſtance faintly trac'd; 
Whence now ariſing from his wat'ry bed, 

The ſun emerging ſpread his golden ray; 


When ſweetly Patience rais'd her penſive head, | 


And+thus the goddeſs ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay: 
Mark, mortal, with attention's deepeſt care, 
The ſwift approaching ſcene the hands of Heaven 

prepare.” 60 


With look intent, acroſs the ſhining void, 
(An object to the weak beholder loſt !) 


Ver. 11. Patience, the firſt allegorical figure in- 
troduced, is here repreſented as the daughter of 
Neceſſity, or Lacheſis, one of the three Deſtinies. 
8 wh 38. Thule is here taken for the Orkney 

es. 
Ver. 39. Silence, the ſecond allegorical perſon, | 
and ſifter of Patience, 
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Juſt in the horizon dim a fail I ſpied, .. 

As if ſhe made ſome long-expeRted coaſt : 
Kind to her wiſhes blew the weſtern breeze, 
As, ſwift advancing o'er the placid main 
She ſhap'd her courſe, increaſing by degrees, 
Till nearer ſenſe made all her beauties plain ; 

And ſhow'd her on the yielding billows ride, 


| In all the gallant trim of ornamental pride! 70 


Thus flew ſhe onward with expanded ail, 
- A ſight delightful to the pleaſur'd eye! 
Borne on the wings of the propitious gale, 
Heedleſs, alas! of hidden dauger nigh : 
The joyful ſailor, long on ocean toſt, 
Already thought his tedious ſufferings o'er; 
Already hail'd the hoſpitable coaſt, 
And trod in thought along the friendly ſhore : 
When, dreadful] to behold —diſaſtrous ſhock ! 
Shipwreck'd, at once ſhe ſtruck on a wave-cover'd 
rock! | 8 


O Heaven !—it was a piteous ſight to view 
The wild confuſion ſuddenly took place! 

The different geſtures of the frighted crew! 
The fear that mark'd each death-diſtracted face. 
All one impaſſton'd ſeene of woe appear'd, 


| ſpeak. 
No order was obſery'd, no reaſon heard, 
For mortal paleneſs ſat on every cheek ! 
I look'd at Patience, as ſhe ſat me nigh, 89 
And wonder'd, as 1 look'd, to ſec her tearleſs eye! 


Again I turn'd—when, o'er the veſſel's fide, 

Diſtinct I ſaw a manly youth appear, 

Launch the oar'd pinnace to the ſwelling tide, 

Nor ſhow'd his ſteady brow a guilty fear! 

The ſad remainder with a mournful hail 

His juſt deſign and bold departure bleſt ; 

With lifted eye he ſpread the flender fail, - 

As if he truſted Heaven to guide the reſt ; 

Swift o'er the main the bark retreating flew, 
And the tall ſhip at once was taken from my view, 


Immediate Patience from her ſeat aroſe, 101 
And all abrupt the tranſient viſit broke; 

While Silence, pleas'd, return'd to her repoſe, 
With air compos'd, for never word ſhe ſpoke : 
Again cloud-wafted we pursu'd our way 
Weſtward, as gave the alter'd wind to ride, 
When thus, methought, I heard the goddeſs ſay, 
«Tis mine to wait yon boat that braves the tide, 
For well, alas! too well I now foreſee, [me.” 
Much need yon voyagers will quickly have for 


Driven on the pinions of the eaſtern wind 111 

O'er many a ſea-girt iſle and rocky coaſt, | 

We left bleak Shetland's ſhadowy hills behind, 

To watch the little bark in ocean toſt: 

For now from {ſight of land diverted clear, 
They drove uncertain o'er the pathleſs deep, 


Ver. 113. The pinnace was probably driven 
into the great ocean that lies to the weſtward of 
= iſles of Orkney and Shetland, where it periſh 
e 


Some wildly rav'd, while others ſcarce could 
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Nor gave the adverſe gale due courſe to ſteer, . 

Nor durſt they the deſign'd direction keep: 

The gathering tempeſt quickly rag d ſo high, 
The wave-encompaſs'd boat but faintly reach'd 
d my ee. 11 7 120 


Yet could I mark, amidſt the noiſy waſte, 

The peaceful exit blameleſs virtue gavez - 

Calm fat the youth in the loud threatening blaſt, 

And firm prepar'd him for his wat'ry grave: 

One fond regard, his lateſt debt, he paid, 

Eaſtward, to-Caledonia's native ſhore ; 

And thus (methought) in dying accents ſaid, 

« Farewel my country! he could ſay no more, 

For the wild ſurge with rage devouring ſpread, 
And whelm'd the hapleſs youth in occan's liquid 

bed. 130 


Then Patience meek, as from my rending heart, 
She heard deep utter'd the expreſſive ſighs, 
« Seeſt thou (ſhe- ſaid) that youth's undaunted 


art, 

Who yonder ev'n in death unvanquiſh'd lies ? 
There view the bleſt effects from virtue flow, 
The cow'rd from fate to ſhameful ſaſety flies; 
The truly valiant dares'to meet the foe, 
Nor ſhrinks from danger, but with honour dies: 
For guilt of all defence diſarms the flave, 

But innocence in death ſupports the good and brave. 


« Yet, ere yon ſetting ſun his light renew, 141 
Shalt thou behold the decent honours paid 
To the pale corſe now floating in thy view, 
And ſee it in the earth lamented laid; 
Fer though he dies from each expeRing friend, 
Whoſe vows were offer'd for his ſafe return, 
The mournful ſtranger o'er his grave ſhall bend, 
The bluſhing virgins weep around his urn! 
Such privilege his ſpotleſs truth ſhall boaſt, 
Though to your diſtant world in dark oblivion 
loſt !'? | 150 


The tempeſt ceas'd—and all the ſober night 

Intent our courſe acrial we purſu'd ; 

Till as Aurora dawn'd with ruddy light, 

An iſland we perceiv'd that ftemm'd the flood; 

No hills nor trees adorn'd the level ſoil, 

Where bleating flocks a plenteous herbage found; 

Low lay the proſpect of the bleating iſle, 

With here and there a ſpot of tillage-ground : 

By which the humble village ſtood deſcried, 
Where never enter'd arts, or luxury, or pride! 160 


O'er many a ſea-green holm we wafted went, 
Where undiſturb'd the feather'd nations lay ! 
Till lighting: on the plain with ſoft deſcent, 

We ſaw a reverend form advance our way; 
And now approaching with an eaſy pace, 

The venerable ſage before us ſtands; . 
White were his hairs, and cheerful was his face, 
At once delights his aſpect and commands: 

I felt all care ſuſpended at his view, 

Whom better far than I his kindred goddeſs knew. 


** 


- 


Of homeſpun ruſſet was the.garb he bore, x7x 
. Girt with a velvet ſeal's divided ſkin; - - 
Of woollen yarn the mittens which he were, 
To keep him from the breath of Boreas thin: 
An eaſy path along the verdant ground - ..;; 
Soon to his hoſpitable cotfage ld. 
Ere yet inſtructed I my error found, _ 
Nor knew the cauſe my firſt emotion bred, 
Till, as into his clean abode we went, 
Kind Patience whiſper d me our hoſt was 
. ; Content. / 696% DUGG e een 9+ #22 ; 
Sweet was his earthen floor with ruſhes ſpread, 
Sweet was each ſhell-wrought bowl and woaden 
- diſh, e 14 709 nnn 
Sweet was the.quilt compos'd his healthy bed, 
Nor wanted he for fowl or ſun-dried fiſh;... /. 
And milk of ſheep, and turf, a plenteous ſtore, 
Which lay beneath his comfortable roof; 
No ſtorms,.no accidents, could make him poor, 
He and his houſe 1 ween were weather-proof. 
A batchelor he wonde, devoid of care, [fair. 
Which made him now appear ſo healthy and ſo 


Long time with Patience fair diſcourſe he held, 
(Oft had the goddeſs been his welcome gueſt} 
Nor ſhe the friendly intercourſe repelbd. 
But the good fire familiarly addreſs'd : | 
Thus were we happily converſant ſet, 
When from the neighbouring village roſe a cry, 
And drew our haſty ſteps where numbers met, 
Like us, appear'd to know the reaſon—why? 
Nor needed anſwer; on the ſea-weed ſpray, 
Too viſible reply! - the wave-toſs'd body lay. 200 


How ſtood I ſhock'd, when in the ſemblant face 

(By death unalter'd, or the cruel flood), 

I could of Lycidas each feature trace, 

Young Lycidas, the learned and the good ! 

« O Heaven (cried I) what ſorrows will he feel, 

Debarr'd the promis d hope of thy return? 

Not all his ſkill the mental wound can heal, 

Or cure a loſs he muſt ſo juſtly mourn ! 

How will he weep, when in the ocean-grave 
He hears a brother loſt he could have died to ſave!” 


Here with obſervant eye, and look ſerene, 21x 

Thus check'd the good old man my plaintive 
ſpeech ; 

« Beſt in ſubmiſſion piety is ſeen, 

That leſſon let thy kind conductreſs teach: 

But leſt the youth thy friend bewails ſhould 
want | 

The rites departed merit ought to find. 

Let theſe aſſembled natives kindly grant 

The unpolluted grave, by Heaven aſſign'd: 

A corpſe that claim'd a due interment more, 

Yet never wafted wave to Faroe's guiltleſs ſhore !” 


He ſaid—obedient to his juſt commands 235 
The zealous youth the breathleſs body bear, 
Some form the ſepulchre with careful hands, 
While round the virgins drop the artleſs tear. 


all'd 
180 


- 


: 


Ver. 157. The Faroe Iſles, ſubject to Denmark. 
dee Bede's Deſcription of them. 


Ver. 180. Content, the third allegorical figure 
intraduced. | 
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© Such flowers as Nature grants the ruder clime, 
Such flowers ar und with piou- care they ſhed, 
And ſing the funeral dirge in Runic rhyme, 
Allotted to the ſage or warrior dead: 
While as thee frui;Jeſ- honours are heſtow'd. 
Content with ſober ſpeech his purpoſe thus avow's : 


What boots thee now. loſt youth! that croſs 
the main, | | 231 
Thou ſpread the daring ſail from pole to pole, 
Wealth to acquire, and knowledge to attain : 
Knowledge, the nobler treaſure of thy ſoul! 
Beneath the ſcorching of the medial line, 
On Afric's ſand, and India's golden coaſt; 
Virtue gave thee with native truth to ſhine, 
Dreſt in each excellence that youth could boaſt, 
And now ſhe gives thee from the wave to rite, 
And reach the ſafer port prepar'd the: in the ſkies. 
Vet take theſe honours, thy deſerv'd reward! 
Call this untroubled ſpot of earth thy own; 
Here ſhall thy aſbes find a due regard, | 
And annual ſweets around thy grave be thrown 
© DireQing Heaven ordain'd thy early end. 
From fraud and guilt to ſave thy blameleſs 
youth, ; 
To ſhow that death no terrors can attend, 
Where piety reſides and holy truth: 
Here take thy reſt within this hallow'd ground, 
Till the laſt trump emit the dead awakening 
ſound !” 250 
He ceas*{—a'tentive to the words he ſaid, 
I earth the natives place the honour'd clay; 
With holy rites they cover up his head, 
A ſpotleſs grave, where never mortal lay 
Charm'd with the ſimple manners of the iſle, 
_F vifh'd ſome further knowiedge to receive; 
Here could have dwelt with old C-ntent awhile, 
And learn'd of him the happineſ- to live! 
Whet, Patience from my fide abruptly broke, 
And, ſtarting at the loſs, | ſuddenly awoke ! 269 


JoB. CHAP. Ill. 


TRANSLATED. 


Tnvs Job began. — Curſt be the fatal morn 
In which diſtinguiſh'd wretchedneſs was born ! 
From the ſair round of the revelving year 
Periſh hat day! nor let the night appear, 

Ip which this ſpeck of entity began 

To ſwell to miſery, and promiſe man! 

Let darkneſs ſtain it o'er, no friendly ray 
Pierce through the glu om of that affrighted day: 
But ſhades of terror o er its circuit ſpread, 
And fold it in the mantle of the dead 

O' er that curſt night may double horrors dwell, 
Such as enwrap the puniſhments of hell! 

No cheerful ſounds its ſolitude awake, 

But ſuch as fiends and tortur'd wretches make; 
Such as may wound the ſoul, and ſhock the car, 
The groans of death, and howlings of deſpair ! 


* 


— 


Yer. 227. The inhabitants of ail theſe northern 
les obſerve the cuſi« m of ſinging over the dead. 
Ver. 254. Virgin. TE 


May all its ſtars with rays diminiſh'd ſhow, 
And through the duſky air obſcurely glow ! ; 
Na glimpſe of hope the dreadful ſcene adorn, 
Nor let it ſee the promiſe of a morn ' —— 
B cauſe it ſhur not up my mother's womb, 
And join d at once my cradle and my tomb: 
Why dy'd I not ? Why did preventive care 
My deſtin'd life for future ſorrows ſpare ? 
Then had I found that caſe I ſcek in vain, 

Nor known this load of unexampled pain ! 

O grave! thou refuge of the ſoul diſtreſt! 

When ſhall I ſivk into thy downy reſt ? 

There kings and mighty ones nes lected rot, 

In their wn mould'ring monuments ſorgot : 

( Though once of grandeur and of pow'r poſleſt, 
And all the treaſures of the ſhivin- ca(t) 
There men no longer vain di!tn&:ons boaſt, 

In common duſt the prince and ſlave are loſt : 
Low lies th* ppreſſor ound in laſting chaine, 
[here of his rod the wretch no more complains! 
There ceaſe the wailings of the heart diſtreſt, 
And there the wezrry find eternal ref! ! 

Why ſpareſt thou, 0 Lord! a life like mine? 
W ile with inc / ſſant pray re for death I pine: 
Why is that bleſſing given to wealth and pride? 
But to the wretch, diſt: eſs'd Ike me, deny d. 
While o'cr my head thy awful terrors br. od, 
Beſet my path, and mingle with my food. 

In vain my cries and groans continual riſe, 
In vain my tears | pur, and waite my ſighs: 
While all my fears upor: my ſul are come, 


| By thee forſaken, hopeleſs and undone! 


VERSES 
Sacred to the memory of the Reverend | 
MR. FOHN ANDERSON, 
MINISTER AT GLASGUW, oB. ANO 1721. 


SuAlt ſtreaming tears a nation's eyes o'erflow, 
And rot a muſe partake the general woe? 
Shall we be dumb becauſe he ſpeaks no more, 
Wh-: charm'd attentive multitude- before. 
Cios'd are thoſe eyes. aud filent is that tongue 
Where ſparkled zeal and mild inſtruction hung. 
By nature form' d to ſhine in ev'ry ſcene, 
lo charm th anzbitious, or allure the vain : 
Early he learn'd the proſpect to deſpiſe 
And ake his nobler choice his kindred ſkies: 
For this himſe f and riſi::g hopes reſign d, 
To live to heav'n, and live for human kind; 
Hard trial to he mind, could ought controul 
A Roman virtue in z Chriſtian foul? 

Oh could the muſe his generous labours ſay! 
To juſtify the debt of tears we pay; 
No teams of grief ſhould be immod'rate thought, 
Exceſs of ſorrow is an honeſt fault | 

His widow'd flock beſt know his pious care, 
Faught by hi- words and guarded by his prayer; 
No more ſhall in his eyes his ardour ſhine 
No longer from his lips flow truths divine. 


* Author of © A Dialogue on the Common praver 
Book,” ato 1711, © Letters upon Preſbyteries,” Cs 
8% 1720. and grandfather of the earned and inte. 
nious John Anderſon, F. R. 8. Profeſſor of Naturd 
Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Glaſgow. 
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How wont the willing erowd to gather round, 
Hang on is lips, and catch th“ enchanting ſound; 
While in ſuch terms his thoughts he ſtill expreſt 
The love of virtue roſe in every breaſt 
And ev'ry heart its ſecret ſaults confeſt. 
Then with what eaſe the tumult would he calm. 
And to the wounds he ſearch'd apply the balm ! 
So firſt their danger to mankind he taught, 
Then, like ſome guardian angel, comfort brought. 
Nor had his ſpeech a one fuch wond rous pow'r, 
Though wond'rous that—but ſtill his life was more; 
Where all the charms of virtue were diſplay'd ; 
And tauyht the world even more than all he ſaid ; 
Where all was open, unreſcry'd and fair, 
A generous boſom, and a heart ſincere, 
8 firm to truth, to reaſon ſa reſign'd, 
At once impartial, and at once ſo kind, [mend, 
That ſcarce we knew which moſt we ſhouid com- 
The ſree reprover. or the tender friend: 
Such were the paſtors that in ancient days, 
Reciaim'd mankind, and led in virtue's ways, 
Such Aſia boaſted, and ſuch Rorne of old, 
E'er ſouls were barter'd for unrighteou« gold; 
Such great Eraſmus, gentle Cranmer ſhone, 
And ſuch a man, O Glaſgow ! late thy own : 
Whoſe life like theirs, in generous labours paſt, 
Was ſtill the ſame and lovely to the laſt. 

So in calm ev'nings and unclouded ſkies 
Not leſs reſplendent in hi- fall than riſe; 
The weſtering ſun into the main declines, 
Bright and n. ore bright, and as he ſets he ſhines! 


WRITTEN 
IN MR. WATTS's HoRR LYRICZ, 


Hee let th' attentive reader learn 

On heavenly wings to riſe ; 

And all-contemplative diſcern 
The wonders of the ſkies! 


Compaſſion kind, and boundleſs love, 
Here ſeem divinely bright : 

And mercy like the filver dove 
Allures the raviſh'd ſight. 


Thy ſoul, great Watts ! forſakes the earth, 
And ſcorns the glitt'ring toy: 

While conſcious of her higher birth 
She ſceks immortal joy. 


Thy melting numbers touch the ſoul, 
And kind devotion warm ; 

Each jarring thought with eaſe controul, 
And bleſs us while they charm, : 


O happy whoſe ſeraphic mind, 
© Such heights ſublime can riſe ! 
Can leave the leſſening world behind, 
And mingle with the ſkies * 


But happier far ſhall be thy fate, 

UM'hen death ſhall break the chain; 

And ſet thee looſe to bliſs complete, 
To joys that know no pain. | 

There ſhal: thou thy immortal lyre, 
In ſongs of praiſe employ ! 

And feel the ſacred taſk inſpire 

© Thy breaſt with endleſs joy. 


„E e TERS ES Id of batt 

OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF MR, Mn $—= 2 

At Glaſgow, May 28. 1730. 

| INSCRIBED TO MR. A — ,, 

Wuilrx thy torn heart with varied woe is preſt, 

And all the friend lies bleeding in thy breaſt: | 
Forgive the muſe who would our loſs deplore, 


And mourn with thee—that Marcus is no more 


The cruel tyrant, whoſe reſiſtleſs rage | 
Alike employs itſelf on youth and age 
Smiles at „ur tears —and as our grief runs high, 
Points Marcus out; and bids us learn to die !. 
Shows all the op' ning virtues of the youth, 

His native goodneſs, modeſty, and trutkk: 
What early worth juſt blaſted in its bloom! . 
How many graces ſhrowded in the tomb! .. | 


See Caledonia weeping o'er the urn! 


As if ſhe ſeem'd her fav'rite ſon to mourn; of 
Oft for her ſake he read th' hiſtoric page, 


And trag'd the mazes of remotelt age; 


Earlier aſſerter of her glhrious cauſe, -} 
bond of her freedom, zealous for her laws: 
Great liberty inſpir*d his honeſt breaſt. 
And his dear country all his ſoul poſſeſt : 
In youth a patriot - ſteady to the right, 

In manners humane, and in arts polite, 

His heart all-generous, candid, and ſerene, 
Sweet as his look, engaging as his mien: 

To friendſhip faithful, to misfortune kind, 


_ His life a Joveiy copy of his mind. 


So near perfection in his early day, 7 
Why ſhould we weep to fee him ſnatch'd away 
To fee him reach at once th* immortal prize, 
And riſe triumphant to his native ſkies, 
B-hold th' exalted youth with ſmiles ſurvey, 
The fond miſtaken debt of grief we pay ! 
Behold him ſeated on the bliſsful ſhore, 

Hear from afar the noiſy tempeſt roar ! 

Safe from the taint of a corrupted age, 

From vicious manners, and from party- rage. 
No paſſions there his purer boſom move; 

But harmony divine, and peace, and love; 
Such as on earth were wont to ſooth his breaſt, 
The pleaſing ſoretaſte of his heav'nly reſt. 

See him point out the path he left in view, 
And bid his friends the noble race purſue ! 
Diſplay the fair example to their eyes, 

And bid them live like him—like him to riſe! 
So the bright all-enlivening orb of light, 

When he withdraws himſelf from mortal ſight ; 

With fairer glories ſhines in milder ſkies, 

And ſets to us, for better worlds to riſe ! | 

Thou dear departed friend ! if greatly bleſt, 
One meaner thought can touch thy peaceful breaſt, 
Look on a heart, by paſſions rent like mine, 
That weeping waits to mingle joys with thine ! 
Fir'd by the flight—that ſtruggles to be free, 
And join ſociety with heav'n and thee. 


. TO MR. THOMSON, 
UPON HIS TRAGEDY or SOPHONISBA. - 
Forcive the muſe, that with unpraQis'd ſtring; 


1 And tond ambition dar es thy praiſe to ſing z ( 4 


345 
Pleas'd who beholds thy tow' ring genius riſe, 
And ſees thy merit ſhine in ſouthern ſkies. 
nen nature firſt inſpir'd thy early ſtrain, 
To paint the beauties of the flow'ry plain; 
The charming page I read with ſoft delight, 
And every lively landſkip charm'd my Love: 
Now led by thee, while I again explore, 
New patriots riſing on a barbarous ſhore; 


A beauteous breaſt that glows with love of fame, 


A female Cato, with a fofter name! 
My raviſh'd heart exults in being free, 
And burns with love of ſacred liberty ! 

Let Rome the bleſſing arrogate no more, 
The goddeſs reigns upon a diſtant ſhore; 
And there in all her native charms confeſt, 
She fires immortal Saphonifba's breaſt : 


By thee reviv d, ſhe quits her awful tomb; 


Great Carthage riſes from oblivion's womb, 5 


And emulates again her haughty rival Rome. 
S8 o when great Fitian roſe, immortal man! 
With rural ſcenes his pencil firſt began; 
Employ'd all genial nature's laws to trace, 
And copy from her ever-blooming face ; 
Here paint the precipice and falling flood, 
There ſtrike the vale—or mark the diſtant wood 
Till riſing in his {k1l] by juſt degrees, 
He form'd th idea of th' hiſtoric piece; 
Where ſome great hero boldly he deſign'd, 
And touch'd th' exalted paſſions of the mind : 
Of art with nature ſuch the generous ſtrife, 
That all the ſpeaking canvas ſwell'd with life ! 
So ſtrong the figures ſtrike the raviſh'd eye, 
We quite forget the hand that gives the joy ! 
Till by reflection warm'd, we feel thoſe joys, 
Still from one great original ariſe ; 
Who follows nature charms without deſign, 
Who follows her like you—like you mult ſhine. 


TO MRS. OLDFIELD, 
ON HER ACTING CLEOPATRA., 


Orr has my ſoul with ſtrong compaſſion ſtrove, 
To think of Antony's ill-fated love; 
To fee him ſhrink before th' ambitious boy, 
Fame, life, and honour, given for tranſient joy ! 
'Thus once I thought—but now my error ſee, 
And the loſt hero ſtands abſolv'd by thee. 
Had Cleopatra's charms like Oldfield's ſhone ! 

Had ſhe the tuneful magic of thy tongue ! 

Well might the Roman of his ſoftneſs boaſt, 
And think that love aton'd for empire loſt : 
Well might he from the glorious war remove, 
And barter crowns and provinces for love ! 

For oh ! who would not make the fate his own ? 
And wiſh to be ſo gloriouſly undone ! 


ANNIVERSARY ODE, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF A DAUGHTER, 
| Ob. An. 1726, | 


Bein my muſe, and ſtrike the lyre, 
Let grief the melting notes inſpire ! 
And ſadly conſecrate the day, 

That ſnatch'd my ſoul's delight away: 


— 
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When firſt the beauteous infant maid, 
The early ſeeds of ſenſe diſplay'd, 

With her dear prattle ſooth'd my cares, 
And charm'd my fond tranſported ears. 


* How did her op' ning bloom ariſe! 
And as it ſtruck my raviſſi d eyes, 
Oft promis'd to my years increaſe, 

A ſtore of innocence and peace. 


But ſoon, too ſoon, theſe flattering joys, 
Fate's interpoſing hand deſtroys; @g 
And loſt in death's all-gloomy ſhade, 
The dear deluſive viſion fled. 


so does the carly-budding roſe, 

Its bluſhing fragrancy diſcloſe, 
Allure the touch, and ſmell, and ſight, 
And yield each ſenſe a ſoft delight. 


Till ſome raſh foe its pride invade, 
And raviſh'd from its native bed, 
Its odour and its hue decay, 

And all its beauties fade away. 


Thus were my dreams of comfort croſt, 
And with the fav'rite virgin loſt ; 
And all my ſchemes of bliſs to come, 
Enclos'd within her early tomb ! 


Thence clouds of new afflictions riſe, 
And brooding o'er the darken'd ſkies; 


With their ſad melancholy ſhade, 
The horizon of life o'erſpread. 


While o'er the young Sabina's urn, 
Thus with paternal grief [ mourn : 
Around my ſoul new ſorrows break, 
And leave my woes no room to ſpeak, — 


On Atticus' delightful age, 
Fate next employed his cruel rage ; 
With eaſe diſſolv'd life's feeble chain, 
And freed the ſuff*ring ſaint from pain. 


O ever honour'd ſacred name! 
If in the bright immortal train 
One thought of earth can touch thy reſt, 
Look down on this afflicted breaſt, 


Teach me, like thee, through life to ſteer, 
Patient and calm my lot to bear; 
Teach me thy heav'nly ſteps to trace, 
And reach like thee the realms of peace! 


ODE TO MR. WILLIAM CUMING, 


ON HIS GOING TO FRANCE, AUGUST 31. 1735. 


6 - Finibus [Gallicis] 
& Reddes incolumem precor, 
Et ſerves animæ dimidium mez !” 


O ow ſerene! ye ſoft Eteſian gales, 
Curl the gay main, and fill the ſwelling ſails! 
The guardian veſſel through the deep attend: 


Shine every favourable planet bright, 


To guide the profſp*'rous navigation right, 


And bear to Gallia's ſhore my happy friend ! 


POEMS, 


Thence to Lutetia's walls, a pleaſing way, | 
Through ſcenes by nature dreſs'd profuſely gay! 
Auſpicious fortune ſtill his paſſage guide; 
Till ſaſe arriv'd he views the wond'rous town, 
Which all agree unprejudic'd to own 
At once fair Europe's envy and its pride ! 


There while his thoughts explore th' 1 
lan a 

Of 8 divine — the microcoſm of man; 
From every danger ſhield his ſpotleſs youth 

With manly ſtrength his growing virtue arm, 

To break the force of every ſiren charm, © 
And keep untainted all his native truth, 

When views of pomp or bright proceſſions riſe, 

When Louvre or Verſailles enchants the eyes, 
The grand aſſembly or the royal train ! 

oh liberty! thy faithful proſpect lend, 

To Britain's iſle his calm reflection bend, | 


And ſay, that ſlav'ry makes the ſplendour mean. 


When artſul beauty lays the ſecret ſnare, 

Inſtruct him, friendly goddeſs, to beware, 
Defend him from each captivating art ! 

For there fair Venus holds her ſov'reign court, 

There all her wanton ſportive loves reſort, 
Andin a e forms ſurpriſe the heart. 


Vet. goddeſs let him, as intent he ſees 

That airy nation's native ſkill to pleaſe, 
Shun the reflection of the mimic glaſs! 

Of all the Britons I have ever ſeen, 

Who ap'd the graces of the Gallic mien, 

Scarce one but chronicled himſelf an aſs. 


Yet that politeneſs of the trueſt kind, 

Which both adorns and cultivates the mind, 
This let his careful ſtudy borrow thence ! 
Manners from hence new ornament receive, 
To knowledge this does double luſtre give, 

And travel finiſhes the man of ſenſe. 


Sometimes from crowds retir'd if chance he trays, 


Where Seine along th' Elyſian meadows plays, 
Let ſome kind genius whiſper in his car, 
How many vows for his ſucceſs are paid, 
How many for his ſafe return are made, 
How many think his abſence tedious here. 


But oh, too harſh, my friend! theſe precepts flow, 


The ſpecious coverings of my ſecret woe, 
While fortune's partial favour | accuſe : 

Who, when my ſorrows nceded moſt a friend, 

Was pleas'd i in thee the precious gift to ſend, 
Malicious bounty: but beſtow'd to loſe. 


Oh no, forgive, the ſacred tie I wrong ! 

Where virtue binds, the mutual union ſtrong. 
Diſtance, misfortune, time, and fate defies ; 
Prom pole to pole, from Ganges to the Thame, 
Immortal friendſhip ſpreads th' etherial flame 

For ages ſtill the ſame, and never dies ! 


Eline, Aug. 21. 1735. 


Amico opt. W. C. maſtus hoc doloris 
ct gratitudinis mouumentum P, 
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And, poſſeſs'd of your fondneſs, was bleſs'd in 
your charms, 


On wealth and ambition with ſcorn I look'd down, - 


Nor envy'd ue Lewis that bauble, his crown. 


Byllit. 
While faithful with me you delighted at hens? 
As happy was I, as the Pope is at Roe; 
But now new acquaintance your fancy miſlead, 
And Peter's folk * never are out of your head. 
Alexis. 
The charge I ſubmit to—l own they're my friends, | 
Their agreeable converſe fair virtue commends. 
With their ſenſe and good humour my woes | re- 
lieve, 
And with them for an age I unweary'd could live. 
Phyllis. 
Miranda s fine voice and good humour for me, 
My comrade ſhe is, and my comrade ſhall be! 
In ſpite of all ſcandal, ['ll live with her ſtill, 
And let the world cenſure, or ſay what it will. 
Alexis 


But what if, dear Phyllis, this diff rence ſhould 
end, ; 
Suppoſe, for your ſake, I abandon'd my friend; 
And, in ſpite of my judgment, too biaſs'd my view, 
Relinquiſh'd the world to be bury'd with you. 
Phyllis. 
—_— A Rill conſtantly pleaſing and 


Though — notes far . all the muſic of May, 
And though you, like old ocean, look muddy 
and ſour, 
Our ancient alliance I'll gladly reſtore, 
And reſolve that till death we will 
Alexis. 
No, Phyllis, though kind, that conceſſion won't 
take, a 
I n&'er can conſent our joint friends to forſake, 
Who in making of treaties forget their allics, 
Will never be reckon'd or honeſt or wiſe. 
Phyllis. 
Then be judg'd by the rule you've ſo gravely laid 
down, 
Nor hope that Miranda my heart ſhall diſown. 
With her, gentle heav?n, grant me freedom to rove, 
While ſriendſhip ſhall pay me the intereſt of love. 
Alexis. 
Beware, charming Phyllis, a fatal miſtake, 
Where intereſt's the motive, there friendſhip is 
weak. 
"Tis virtue alone can eſtabliſh the tie, [we die. 
Through life ſtill unbroken, which holds when 
The taſte may be modiſh, yet ne'er can laſt long, 
To loſe an old lover, to hear a new ſong. - 


more. 
iffer no 


* By © Peter's folk,” is meant the hoſpitable and 
agreeable family of a Mr. Stewart, a merchant in 
Edinburgh ; who had two amiable n ta whos 
addreſſed ſame *. 


i 


If novelty. charms you, delighted in change, 
From pleaſure to pleaſure, ob long may you range! 
Fur me, from henceforth on ſome quieter ſhore, 
Where fortune and love ſhall diſturb me no more, 
Il ſeek in retirement the nobleſt of joys, 


, Tis time muſt diſcover the truth of cach choice. 


EPISTLE 1 10 HENRT BROOKE, ESQ. 


Troven midſt the cruel ſtorm of vaſfion toſt, 
I view the ſhore, and ſigh for ſafety loſt, 
While every diſtant hope of good is gone, 
And left by thee ! tis joy to be undone, 
Oh: read the thought where no deſign has part, 
The laſt faint purpoſe: of my wretched heart; 
Long had between us (in a moment torn) 
The holy band of friendſhip's faith been worn: 
I claim'd the bliſs, ſo happy once was I, 
Dear to your breaſt, and cheriſh'd in your eye: 
Now loſt the privilege, ſhall one ſhort day 
Snatch all the labour of our lives away ? 
But oh, I err! I am not what I ſeem, 
Friendſhip can ne'er ſubſiſt without eſteem ; 
Death were my choice, if heaven my choice * 
prov'd, 
More eaſy than to loſe the friend I lov'd : 
Happy in this, that to your better care 
I gave a friend, will never loſe his ſhare, 
Whoſe truth will ſtill increaſe, the longer known, 


Whole faith, whoſe . are ſo like your own: 
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| Forget, I bleſs you,—if this wiſh ſucceeds, 


They, live Guſtavus, though Arvida bleeds 


. ON THE 
Ex RAORDiNARY EXECUTION 
OF CAPT. JOHN PORTEOVS, SEPT. 7. I736, 


* Nec lex eſt juſtior ulla. 
uam necis artifices arte perire ſua.” 


By their own aris, tis righteouſly decreed, 
« [he dire artificers of death ſhall bleed.“ 


poxrrous thou ſtrong example, timely given, 
How ſovereigns ſhould employ the power of hea. 


| ven; 
Thy wanton haods a ſanguine deluge ſpread, 
Thy country's equal voice pronounc'd thee dead: 
But tools like thee were thought ſuch uſeſul things, 
That ſordid greatneſs mov'd all ſecret ſprings; 
In vain the great applied, the court repriev'd, 
Eternal Juſtice thought too long you liv'd: 
Mercy grew vain; when ſuch a crime grew flight, 
Twas time the people ſhould aſſert their right. 
Vet let the muſe the juſt encomium draw, 
Self. injur'd, how they kept the ſight of law, 
The gentleneſs, denied their fellows, gave, 
And left thee time to arm thee for the grave: 
Let none behold thy exit with regret, 
You died, the nobleſt way, a public debt: 
May the auſpicious omen riſę in you, 
Aud villains (ns however) meet Weir due 
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Come, Spenſer awful genius, come along, 
Mix with the muſic of th' aerial chrung ; 
O reath a penſive ſtillneſs through my breaſt, 
While balmy breezes pant the leaves among, 
And ſweetly ſooth my paſſions into reſt, 
Hint pureſt thoughts in pureſt colours dreſt; 
Even ſuch as angels prompt in golden dreams, 
To holy hermits high in raptures bleſt, 
His bolom burning with celeſtial beams; 
N leſs the raptures of my ſummer day, 
If Spenſer deign with me to moralize the lay, 
GARDEN INSCRIPTIONS. 
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"THE LIFE OF, THOMPSON. 3 


Or the perſonal hiſtory of Tuomrsox, the preſent writer is ſorry that the intelligence which hie 
inquiries have obtained, is ſo ſcanty, that he muſt give his life to the world much more briefly. 
than his qualifications deſerve. A few detached dates and notices, leſs ample and ſatisſactory than 
the inſcription on a common grave-ſtone, collected _— from his writings, compoſe the fender! 
memorials of his life, 

William Thompſon, was Grand ſon of the Rev. Francis Thompſon; B. D. Senior Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and thirty-two years vicar of Brough in Weſtmoreland. 

Of the time and place of his birth there are no memorials. But it is probable, he was: Bork: at 
Brough, about 1712. His mother was firſt married to Joſeph Fiſher, M. A. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, Vicar of Brough, and Arch-deacon of Carliſle, by whom ſhe had no children. 
His father died Auguſt 31. 1735, aged 70. His mother died October 25. 1737, aged 66. 

After paſſing through the uſual courſe of elementary learning in the country, he was ſent to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and entered at Queen's: College, where he afterwards became a Fellow. 

Early in life, he diſcovered a propenſiey to poetry, and wrote, as he himſelf informs us, Sin 
Pafoorals, in 1734. be 
His early conceptions. of love, of friendſhip, and of virtue, were very watm and elevated; and 
prompted a variety of poetical effufions, amatory, ſentimental, and ſerious, 
In his retirement in Weſtmoreland, on the banks of his native Eden, which“ Grit 1 
Doric reeds” of the unfortunate Pattiſon, and the amiable Langhorne, he wrote * . = 

Amores, Elegiarum tres Libri, in 17 30. | 

Theſe Paſtorals and Love Elegies, written when the young poet's ſoul was high-tuned to the tenden 
emotions of nature, without any deſign of printing them, have not been collected into his works. 

In 1736, he wrote an Epitholamium on the Royal Nuptials, as a college . which n 
Him conſiderable reputation. | 

He took the degree of Maſter of Arts, February 26. I738; and des into orders, Was our 
ſented to the retory of South Weſton and Hampton-Pyle, in Oxfordſhire. 

About this time, on his recovery from the ſmall-pox, he wrote his poem called Sicknefs 5 N 
was publiſhed in 1746, and very favourably received by the polite and religious world. | 

Not long after, he publiſhed his Hymm to May, in bane manner of Spenſer, which completly it 
bliſhed his poetical reputation. 2. 

In 175 T, he was a candidate for the lth profeſſorſhip at at Oxford; but did not ſucceed in his 
e | 

Soon after, he publiſhed Gratitude, a ſhes, on the Counteſs of Pomfrer 8 benctsckiems to the Uni 
vetſity of Oxford, which has cluded the inquiries of the preſent writer: 

In 1757, he publiſhed, by ſubſcription, a collection of his Poems on Several daes and Gon- 
dibert and Birtha, a tragedy, with a dedication to the Counteſs of Northumberland. In a ſhort ad- 
vertiſement, he informs the reader, that the greater part of the poems were written when the 
author was very young, and without any deſign of printing them, which,” he fas, „ is only men- 


vor. x. . | 2 
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W and the lightneſs of 
others, Yet 


Non ego mordaci diſtrinxi carmine quemquam 5 
Nulla venenato litera miſta joco eſt.” Ovio, 


* The tragedy,“ he adds, © was likewiſe chiefly compoſed when the author was an under- graduate 
in the Univerſity, as an innocent relaxation from thoſe ſeverer and more uſeſul ſtudies; for which 
the College, where he had the benefit of his education, is ſo deſervedly diſtinguiſhed. I have cauſed 
it (with all its juvenile imperfections on its head) to be printed as it was firſt on; © and have even 
added the original motto, that it might be all of a piece” 

This ſcems to be the language of unaffected modeſty ; ſome of the earlier little pieces might 
probably have admitted of ſome improvements, if he had judged it proper to retouch them after. 
terwards: but as a fpirit of ingenuouſneſs is manifeſt throughout his ſentiments, he has probably 
given his moſt private productions, as they were firſt conceived and written; upon which ſuppoſi- 
tion, there appears very little reprehenſible in them, and not a little, for their quantity, that may be 
juſtly commended. 7 | 

« The poem called Sielngſt, he ſays, was republiſhed at the requeſt of ſeveral of my ſubſerib- 

ers; to which, without reg:rding the additional expence, I very readily agreed. I have made 

ſome alterations, which, in the diviſions of the books, I hope will be thought improvements.“ 


- He ſurvived this publication ſeveral years, and intended to republiſh * Browne's Britannia's Paſto. 


rals, upon which he left ſome ſhort notes, inſerted in T. Davies's edition, 1772; but the preſent 
writer has not been able to diſcover when he died. . 

This is all that is known of Thompſon, an amiable and e poet, whoſe writings ſeem not 
Hitherto to have received ſo much attention as they deſerve. 

His Poems on Several Occaſions, with the omiſſion of a few trifling fongs, and his Garden Inſcrip- 
tions, publiſhed in the Poetical Calendar” for Auguſt 1763, are now, for the firſt time, re- 
ceived into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. The reader may perhaps wiſh, for the ſake of 
his reputation, that ſome more of his lighter pieces had been omitted. The majority of them are, 
however, worthy of him. 

As a poet, his compoſitions are characterized by fertility of invention, fplendour of imagination, 
dee of ſentiment, facility of expreſſion, and harmony of numbers. He is of the ſchool of 
Spenſer and Milton; but he imitates the former more than the latter. He ſeems to have been an 
enthuſiaſtic admirer, and an attentive obſerver of the charms of nature, as his compoſitions abound 
in minute rural imagery, and pictureſque deſcription. His faults are thoſe of his maſter. Rich in 
native ſtores, he ſometimes employs traditionary imagery, and hereditary fimiles. His deſcriptions 
are ſometimes puerile and extravagant, and ſometimes overwrought, and loſt in a profuſion of e. co- 
Tours, - 

_ His capital performance is Sictneſs, a poem, in five books, in blank verſe. In this work, bold- 
neſs of perſonification, energy of language, ſublimicy of ſentiment, pathetic repreſentation, and 
the moſt exquiſite beauties of poetry, are ennobled with Chriſtian and moral truths, Almoſt eve. 
ry line glows with devotion, riſes into the moſt exalted apprehenſions of the Creator, and is ani- 
mated with the moſt lively faith in the all. ſuſſicient mediation of the Redeemer of mankind. In the 
firſt bock, which bears only the general title of Sialngſ, after propoſing his ſubject, he thus re- 

Aedts on the levity of ſome of his earlier poetical amuſements. 


Too long the muſe, G 
Ah! much too long, a libertine diffus'd, 

On Pleaſure's roſy lap, has idly breath'd 

Love-ſighing elegies, and paſtoral ſtrains, 

The ſoft ſeducers of our youthful hours, 

Soothing away the vigour of the mind, 

And energy of virtue. But farewell, 

Ye myrtle walks, ye lily-mantled meads 

Of Paphos, and the fount of Acidale, 
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The ſecond book i is called the Palace of Diſeaſe. This palace i is very poetically imagined and ex- 


ecuted, and the malignant power inhabiting it is very correſpondently pourtrayed. He thus de- 
ſcribes one of her ſix attendant furies, the ſmall-pox, whoſe ſevere infection occaſioned the poems 


The laſt, ſo turpid to the view, — 
Her neighbour hags. Happ herſelf i is blind, 
Or madneſs would enſue, ſo 1 black, 
So loathſome to each ſenſe, the ſight or ſhell, 
Such foul corruption on this fide the grave, 
Variola yclep'd; ragged and rough, | TS eg 
Her couch perplex d with thorns. What heavy ſcenes 1 
g o'er my head, to feel the theme is mine ! | 


in the third book, called the Progreſ of Sichnefe, after a ſucceſſion of drowns of different come 
plexions, which are very poetically enumerated and contraſted, on waking affrighted from the 
imaginary blaſt of Afolpho's horn, in © Orlando Furioſo ;' he thus energetically erclaimes ? 


Pain empties all her vials on my head, 

And ſteeps me o'er and o'er. Th envenom'd ſhirt 
Of Hercules enwraps my burning limbs | 
With dragon' s blood: I rave and roar like him, 7 
Writhing in agony. Devouring fires | | 
Fat up the marrow frying in my bones. 
O whether, whether ſhall I turn for aid! 


The metaphorical diſplay of friendſhip at the cloſe of this book is warm and delicate. 


| Friendſhip's 
ä —a holy fire 

Where honour beams on honour. truths on truths, 

Bright as the eyes of angels, and as pure. 

An altar whenee two gentle loving hearts 

Mount to the ſkies in one conſpiring blaze, 

And ſpotleſs union | 
The fourth book is called the Recovery. In this, Mercy ſends Hygria or Health, to the well of 

life, in which he ingeniouſly feigns the angel who defcended into the pool of Betheſda, to have 
previouſly moiſtened his wings. His ſurpriſe at the firſt return of fight, and his ſucceeding exul. 


tation on it, are finely expreſſed. 


I thank thee Step tles ns ! is the day reſtor d 
To my deſiring eyes? Their lids, unglew'd, | 


Admit the long-loſt light, now ſtreaming in \ 

Painfully clear !—O check the rapid gleam 

With ſhading ſilk, till the weak viſual orb, | _ 
Stronger and ſtronger, dares imbibe the ſun, 4 

Nor, wat'ring, twinkle at unfolded day. ; ; 


Sight, all-cxpreſſive ! Though the Feeling ſenſe 
' Thrills from lanthe's hand ; at Handel's lyre 
ü Tingles the ear; though ſmell from bloſſom'd beams 
| Arabian ſpirit gathers; and the draught, 
Sparkling from Burgundy's exalted vines, 
0 Streams ne#ar on the palate; yet, O fight / 
Weak their ſenſations, when compar'd with thee. | 4 


The laſt book, ſeyled the 7 bankſgiving, i is replete with much devout and animated gratitude The 
following parody of a very poetical paſſage in the © Pſalms,” is well executed. 2 ni 


Por me (who late 
A neighbour of the worms) when I forget 
The wonders of thy goodneſs ray d on mie, 
And ceaſe tv celebrate with matin harp 
Or veſper ſong, thy plenitude of love, 
And healing merey ; may the nightly Porto r, 
Which whiſpers on my flumbers, ceaſe to breathe 
Her modulating impulſe through my ſoul; 
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Untun'd, unhallow'd! Diſcord, ſtring my lyre, 
KL 3 Idly, my finger, preſs the fretted gold, 
5 0 Rebellious to the dictates of my hand, 
os hh When indolent, to ſwell the notes for thee, 
FATHER of heav'n and earth ! 


The Hymn to May, is a profeſſed imitation of Spenſer; and without oſtentatious . it is but 
juſt to obſerve, that in opulence of imagery, brilliancy of colouring, diſtinctneſs and propriety of at. 
tribute, and harmony of numbers, it challenges every modern production, and rivals, if not ſur. 
Paſſes every thing of the kind, even in Spenſer, from whom he caught his inſpiration. The dic. 
tion is florid and luxuriant, and the ſentiments rapturous and tender in the higheſt degree. He gives 
a looſe to the luxuriance of his imagination, and indulges himſelf in every extravagance that poe. 

try allows. The exuberance: of his diction inveſts his thoughts with ſplendour, through which, 
perhaps, they are not always eaſily diſcerned. Spenſer being not leſs celebrated for his defcrip. 
tion of the beauties of nature, than for his dreſs and portraiture of allegorical PR Thompſon 
has thus charmingly delineated and arrayed his poetical May. 


She comes !—A ſilken camus, emerald-green, 
Gracefully looſe, adown her ſhoulders flows, 
(Fit to enfold the lirabs of Paphos' queen) 
And with the labours of the needle glows, 
Purfled by nature's hand ! The amorous air 
And muſky weſtern breezes faſt repair, 
Her mantle proud to ſwell, and wanton with her hair. 


Her hair (but rather threads of light it ſeems) 
With the gay honours of the ſpring entwin'd, 
Copious, unbound, in nectar'd ringlets ſtreams, 
Floats glitt'ring on the ſun, and ſcents the wind, 
Love- ſick with odours !---Now to order roll'd, 

It melts upon her boſom's dainty mould, 

Kea” Or, curling round her waiſt, diſparts its wavy gold. 


Young circling roſes, bluſhing round them throw 
The ſweet abundance of their purple rays, 
Fo, And lilies dipt in fragrance, ſreſhly blow, 
| With blended beauties, in her angel face. 
. The humid radiance beaming from her eyes, 
The air and ſeas illumes, the earth and ſkies, 
And open, where ſhe ſmiles, the ſweets of Paradiſe. 


On zephyr's wing the laughing goddeſs view 
Diſtilling balm. She cleaves the buxom air, 
Attended by the ſilver-footed dew, 
The ravages of winter to repair, 
She gives her naked boſom to the gales, 
| Her naked boſom down the ether ſails; 
Her boſom breathes delight; her breath the ſpring exhales. 


In ſtanzas 47, 48, 49, 50, and 51, the ſuppoſition of Venus being born in this month, and cele- 
brating her birth-day near Acidalus, a fountain in Bceotia, is happily imagined, and expreſſed with 
that ſoftneſs of ſentiment which he profeſſes to have indulged in this poem, though with an avowal 
of the pureſt intention. The ſtanzas 19, 20, 21, &c. ſhow him a great maſter in the deſcriptive. The Na- 
Fivity, a college exerciſe, and the Epithalamium on the royal nuptials, are allo fine imitations of Spen- 
ſer. In the Nativity, the lines beginning, Harl, the jolly pipe and rural lay, and ending, Hell groan'd 
through all ber dens, and grim death dropp'd down dead, are remarkably fine, The verſes on Pope's Work 
are agreeably various and ſpirited. Thoſe eſpecially on his tranſlation of © Homer,” are exquiſitely ani- 
mated. The Epi/tl to the Author of Leonidas, The fall of Coreſus and Callirhoe, from Pauſanias; and 


the Magi, a Sacred Eclogue are all maſterly. The lines in the Eclogue in which the ſages 


are introduced paying their adoration to the infant Saviour, are eminently beautiful, His Epitaph 


* 
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en both his parents, compriſe two moſt worthy characters pourtrayed by filial poetry. The verſes 


. Written on the Holy Bible, in his grave religious character, have an original air. The Garden In- 


fſcriptions, prove him no languid admirer, but a fervent worſhipper of the excellencies of his favour. 
ites, particularly Spenſer, Milton, Thomſon, and Young. The eulogy is ſometimes overcharged; 
yet the the overflowing fulneſs with which he meaſures out to others, ſprings from a moſt amiable 
ſource. It is the very contraſt of narrow ſelf- love, of envy and detraction, and entitles him to the 
molt liberal regard from every lover of candour and benevolence. 

His Love verſes are, for the moſt part, tender and unaffected; dictated by his own feelings, when 
the paſſion is quite new, romantically ſweet, and, perhaps, at the utmoſt purity which is compatible 
with deſire. ; 

His two Latin edes on Winter and Summer, rank with the beſt compoſitions of our ir Engliſh writers, 
who have cultivated Latin poetry with ſucceſs, Poetical verſions, by Mr. Tatterſal, fellow of Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge, were publiſhed along with the originals; which I believe,” ſays he, « will 
be thought the beſt verſes in the collection: they are finiſhed in ſo eaſy and maſterly a manner, that 
I muſt own, that [ had rather have been the author of them than of the originals themſelves.” 

His tragedy of Gondibert and Birtha, taken from Davenant's poem of Gondibert,”” ſeems very 
little adapted to the ſtage, being much more poetical than dramatic. The ſentiments are warm 
and elevated; but ſeem rather ſuch as he had collected from an acquaintance with the illuſtrious 
dead, than from being“ hackneyed in the ways of men,” as he appears more delighted with what 
Syphax malignantly calls the“ extravagance of virtue, than * in a N of the 
world, and the ordinary conduct oſ mankind. 
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SICKNESS, A POEM: IN FIVE BOOKS. 


| The Lord comfort him, when he liech fick upon his bed; make thou all his bed in his ſickneſs, 


£ſalmt. - 


BOOK I. 


THE ARGUMENT. - | | 
$0z3zcT propoſed. The folly of employing poetry on wanton or trifling ſubjects. 


Invocation of 


Urania. Reflections on the inſtability of life itſelf : Frailneſs of youth, beauty, and health. The 


ſuddenneſs and firſt attacks of a diſtemper, in 
obſcrvations reſulting from ſickneſs. 


Or days with pain acquainted, and of nights 

Unconſcious of the healing balms of fleep, 

That burn in reſtleſs agonies away ; 

Of ſickneſs, and its family of woes, 

The felleſt enemies of life, I ſing, 

Horizon'd cloſe in darkneſs. While I touch 

The ebon inſtrument, of ſolemn tone, | 

Pluck'd from the cypreſs! melancholy bonghs, 

Which, deep'ning, ſhade the houſe of mourning, 

groans 9 

And hollow wailings, through the damps of night, 

Reſponſive wound the ear. The ſprightly pow'rs 

Of muſical enchantment wave their wings, 

And ſcek the fragrant groves and purple fields, 

Where pleaſure rolls her honey-trickling ſtreams, 

Of blooming health and laughter · dimpled joy. 
Me other ſcenes than laughing joy, and health 

High. blooming, purple - living fields and groves, 

Fragrant with ſpring, invite. Too long the muſe, 

Ah! much too long, a libertine, diffus'd 

On pleaſure's roſy lap, has idly breath'd 

Love - ſighing elegies, and paſtoral ſtrains, 

The ſoft ſeducers of our youthful hours, 

Soothing away the vigour of the mind, 

And energy of virtue. But farewel 

Ye myrtle walks, ye lily-mantled meads 

Of Paphos, and the fount of Acidale, 

Where oft in ſummer, Grecian fables tell, 

The daughters of Eurynome and Jove, 

Thalia and her ſiſter-graces, cool 

Their glowing features, at the noontide hour, 30 

Farewel !—But come, Urania, from thy bow'rs 

Of everlaſting day ; O condeſcend 

To lead thy votary (with rapt'rous zeal 

Adoring nature's God, the great Three-One!) 


20 
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particular of the ſmall-pox. Moral and religious 


To Salem, where the ſhepherd-monarch wax d 
The ſacred breath of melody, and ſwell'd 
His harp, to angels kindred notes attun d. 
With muſic worthy heaven | O bathe my breaſt, 
With praiſes burning, in the morning dews, 
Which ſparkle, Sion, on thy holy hill. 40 
The prophets, eagle - ey d, celeſtial maid. 
Thoſe poets of the ſky {| were taught to chaunt 
The glories of Meſſiah's reign by thee : 
Kindled by thee, the eaſtern pages flame 
With light'ning, and with thunder ſhake the ſoul; 
While from the whirlwind God's all-glorious vaice 
Burſts on the tingling ears of Job: the writ...  - 
Of Moſes, meek in ſpirit, but his thoughts 
Lofty as heav'n's blue arch. My humble hopes, 
Aſpire but to the alpha of his ſong; 308 
Where, rolld in aſhes, digging for a grace, 
More earneſt than the covetous for gold - 
Or hidden treaſures, cruſted o'er with boils, -.. : 


PA. h 
: 


| And roaring in the bitterneſs of ſoul, . 


And heart-ſick pain, the man of Uz complains. - 


| Themes correſpondent to thy ſervant's theme. 


1 ſing to you, ye ſons of men! of duſt 
Say rather: What is man, who proudly lifts : 
His brow audacious, as confronting Heav'n, 
And tramples with diſdain his mother earth, 60 
But moulded clay ? an animated heap 


| Of duſt, that ſhortly ſhall to duſt return? 


We dream of ſhadows, when we talk of life, 
Of Pelops' ſhoulder, of Pythagoras“ thigh, 
Of Surius's ſaints, and Ovid's gods; 

Mere tales to cheat our children with to reſt; ; 
And, when the tale is told, they fink to fleep, | 
Death's image! ſo inane is mortal man! 

Man's but a vapour, toſs'd by every wind, 
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The child of ſmoke, which in a moment flies, 50 
And, ſinking into nothing, diſappears. 

Man's a briſk bubble, floating on the waves 
Of wide eternity : He dances now 
Gay-gilded by the ſun (though empty, proud; ) 
Phantaſtically fine | and now. he drops 
In a broad ſheet of waters deep involv'd, 
And gives his-place to others, O, ye ſons 
Of vanity, remember, and be wiſe" 
Man is a flow'r, which, in the morning, fair 

As day-ſpring, ſwelling from its ſlender ſtem, 80 
In virgin-modeſty, and ſweet reſerve, 4 
Lays out its bluſhing beauties to the day, 
As Gideon's fleece, full with the dews of heav'n. 
But if ſome ruder gale, or nipping wind, 
Diſaſtrous blow too hard, it weeping mourns - 
In robes of darkneſs; it reclines 0 1404 
In languid ſoftneſs; withers every grace; 
And, ere the ev 'ning-ftar the weſt inflames, 
It falls into the portion of thoſe weeds 
Which with a careleſs hand we caſt away — 90 
Ye thoughtleſe fair ones, moralize my ſong ! 

Thy pulſe beats muſic ; thou art high in health; 
The rather tremble. When the leaſt we ſear, 
When folly lulls vs on her couch of down, 

And wine, and lutes, and odours, fill the ſenſe 
With their ſoft affluence of bewitching joys ; 
When years of rapture in thy fancy glow 

To entertain thy youth; a ſudden burſt 


Of thunder from the ſmalleſt cloud of fate, 99 


Small as the prophet's hand, deſtroys, confounds, 
And lays thy viſionary hopes i in duft. 

By my example taught, examples teach 

Much more than precepts, learn to know thy end. 


The day was Valentine's: when lovers wounds 


Afreſn begin to bleed, and ſighs to warm 

The chilly rigour of relenting ſkies : 

Sacred the day to innocence and mirth, 

The feſtival of youth! in ſeeming health 

(As cuſtom bids) I hail'd the year's fair morn, 
And with its earlieſt purple braid my brows, 110 
The violet or primroſe breathing ſweets 

New to the ſenſe. lanthe by my ſide, 
More lovely than the ſeaſon ! rais'd her voice, 

Obſervant of his rites, in feſtal lays, 

And thus addreſs'd the patron of the ſpring : 

Fail, Valentine! at thy approach benign, 
Profuſe ef gems, the hoſom of the earth 
Her fragrant ſtores unfolds : the fields rejoice, 
And, in the infancy of plenty, ſmile ; 119 
The vallies laugh and ſing: the woods, alive, 
Sprout into floating verdure, to embow'r 
Thoſe happy lovers who record thy praiſe. 

Hail, Valentine! at thy approach benign, 
Inhaling genial raptures from the ſun, 

The plumy nations ſwell the ſong of joy, 
Thy ſoaring choiriſters ! The lark, the thruſh, 
And all th“ aerial people, from the wren 
And linnet to the eagle, feel the ſtings 

Of amorous delight, and fing thy praiſe. 

Hail, Valentine! at thy approach benign, 130 
Quick o'er the ſoft*ning ſoul the gentle gales 
Of ſpring, awaking bliſs, inſtinctive move 
Ihe ardent youth' to breathe the ſighs of faith 
Into the virgins heart; who, ſick of love, 


And preſs'd them into night. 


With equal fires, and purity of truth, 


Conſenting, bluſhes while ſhe chaunts thy praiſe,” 


So ſung lanthe: to my heart I preſt 
Her ſpotleſs ſweetneſs: when (with wonder hear!) 
Though ſhe ſhone ſmiling by, the torpid pow'rs 
Of heavineſs weigh'd down my beamleſs eyes, 140 
The dews of death 
Hung clammy on my forehead, like the damps 


Of midnight ſepulchres; which ſilent op'd 


By weeping widows, or by friendſhip's hand, 
Yawn hideous on the moon, and blaſt the flars 
With peſtilential reek. My head is torn 
With pangs inſufferable, pulſive ſtarts, 

And pungent aches, griding through the brain, 
To madneſs hurrying the tormented ſenſe, 
And hate of being.—-Poor Ianthe wept - 150 
In bitterneſs, and took me by the hand 
Compaſſionately kind: Alas! ſhe cry'd, 
What ſudden change is this? (Again ſhe wept.) 
Say, can Ianthe prave the ſource of pain 
To Thamalin ? forbid it, gracious. Heav'n ! 
No, beauteous innocence ! As ſoon the roſe 
Shall poiſon with its balm ; as ſoon the dove 
Become a white diſſembler, and the ſtream 
With lulling murmurs, creeping through the grove, 
Offend the ſhepherd's ſlumber,—Scarce my ton 
Theſe fault'ring accents ſtammer'd, down I fink, 
And a tethargic ſtupor ſteeps my ſenfe 162 
In dull oblivion : till returning pain, | 
Too faithful monitor! and dire diſeaſe, 
Bid me remember pleaſure i is a dream, 
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That health has eagle's wings, nor tarries long. 


New horrors riſe. For in my pricking veins 
I feel the forky flame : the rapid flood 
Of throbbing life, excurſive from The laws 
Of ſober nature and harmonious health, 170 
Boils in tumvltuary eddies round 
Its burſting channels. Parching thirſt, anon, 
Drinks up the vital maze, as Simois dry, 
Or Xanthus, by the arm-ignipotent, 
With a red torrent of involving flames 
Exhaufted ; when Achilles with their floods 
Wag'd more than mortal war : the god of fire 
Wide o'er the waters pour'd th' inundant blaze, 
The ſhrinking waters to the battam boil, | 
And hiſs in ruin, O! ye rivers, roll 180 
Your cooling cryſtal o'er my burning breaſt, 
For Etna rages here ! Ve ſnows, deſcend ; 
Bind me in icy chains, ye northern winds, 
And mitigate the furies of the fire ! 

Good Heav'n ! what hoards of unrepented guilt 
Have drawn this vengeance down, have rais'd this 

fiend 

To laſh me with his flames? But, O ! forgive 
My raſhneſs, that dares blame thy juſt decrees, 
It is thy rod: I kiſs it with my heart 
As well as lips: like Aaron's may it bloom 190 
With fruits of goodneſs ; not, like Moſes' turn 
A ſerpent ; or to tempt me to accuſe 
The kind oppreſſion of thy righteous hand, 
Or ſting me to deſpair. —aMllition, hail 
Thou ſchaol of virtue ! open wide thy gates, 
Thy gates of ebony! Yet, O! correct 
Thy ſervant but with Judgment, not in wrath, 


| But with =y mercy, Lord: thy ſtripes will heal. 
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' SICKNESS, A POEM, 3 


Thzs, without hereſy, afflictions prove 
A purgatory 3 ſave us as by fire: 
And purifying off the droſs of ſin, 

Like old Elijah's chariot, rap the ſoul, 
On wings of meditation, to the ſkies. . 

In health we have no time to viſit truth: 
Health's the diſeaſe of morals: few in health 
Turn o'er the volumes which will make us wiſe. 
What are ye now, ye tuneful triflers! once 
The eager ſolace of my eaſy hours, 
ve dear deluders or of Greece or Rome, 
Anacreon, Horace, Virgil, Homer, what ? 
The gay, the bright, the ſober, the ſublime ? 
And ye of ſofter ſtrain, ye amorous fools, 
Corre&ly indolent, and ſweetly vain, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and the female verſe 
Of her, who, plunging from Leucadia's heights, 
Extinguiſh'd with her life her hopeleſs fires, 

Or roſe a ſwan, as love-ſtruck fancy deem'd. 

Who would not, in theſe hours of wiſdom, give 

A vatican of wits for one Saint Paul? 219 
Dare Tully, with the golden mouth of Greece, 
With Chry ſoſtom in rhet' rie- thunder join 
Advent'rous now ? as ſoon the feeble ſound, 
Salmoneus, of thy brazen bridge contends 

With Jove's etherial peal, and burſting rear 
Fulminous, rending earth, o'erturning air, 


And ſhaking heav'n. Or ſhall the pointed pen 


200 


210 


| 36x 

* | 8 
Of + Corduba, with hoſtile labour bend 
Its ſentences obſcure againſt the force 1 5 
Of Hierom's noble fire? as ſoon the moon, 229 
With blunted horn, dares pour her pallid beam 
Againſt the boundleſs majeſty of day, 255 
The ſun's refulgent throne, when high in noon 
He kindles up the earth to Jight and joy. | 
My beſt inſtructor, ſickneſs, ſhuts the eye 
From vanity ; ſhe draws the curtains ro 7 
The couch, nor gives admittance to the world : 
But to Harpocrates conſigus the door, 
And, filent, whiſpers me, that “life is vain,” 

If life be vain on what ſhall man depend? 
Depend on virtue. Virtue is a rock 24340 
Which ſtands for ever; braves the frowning flood, 
And rears its awful brow, direct, to heaven. 
Though virtue ſave not from the grave, ſhe gives 
Her votaries to the ſtars ; ſhe plucks the ſting 
From the grim king of terrors ; ſmooths the bed 
Of anguiſh, and bids death, though dreadful, ſmile. 
Death ſmiles on virtue: And his viſage, black, 
Yet comely ſeems. A Chriſtian ſcorns the bounds 
Waere limited creation ſaid to time, 249 
« Here 1 have end.” Rapt'rous, he looks beyond 
Or time or ſpace; he triumphs oer decay; 


And fills eternity: the next to God! 


* Seneca was born at Cordula in Spain, 
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NOTES AND ALLUSIONS TO BOOK I. 


Ver. 8. Thus Horace: 
Barbiton hic Paries habebit. Lib. iii. Ode 26. 


And, a greater than Horace in lyric poetry, the 
royal Pſalmiſt, repreſents the ſame image: 

As for our harps we hanged them up, upon 
the trees that are therein. Pal. exxxvni. 2. 

Ver. 26. Paphos, a city of Cyprus; formerly 
dedicated to Venus. | 

Acidale, 2 fountain in Orchomenus, a city of 
Bœotla, where the graces were ſuppoſed to bathe 
themſelves. The geneology of the graces is very 
diverſly related. But Heſiod ſays, they were the 
offspring of Jupiter and Eurynome. Theog. 

Ver. 47. 'the book of Job is aſcribed to vari- 
ous authors, and amongſt the reſt to Moſes. I 
am proud to obſerve, that Dr. Young has ſtrength. 
ened this opinion in his notes to his admirable 
poem on Job. Moſt of the arguments on cach 
fide of the queſtion may be ſound in Pole's Sy- 
nopſis Critic. in the beginning of his notes on the 


book of Job; and in Mr. 8. Weſley's curious diſ- 


{crtation on the ſame ſubject. 


Ver. 63. 


Eric eng . Pind. Pitb. Ode 8. 


Sophocles has much the ſame thought in his 
Ajax; and, to dignify the ſentiment, he puts it 
wto the mouth of Ulyſſes ; 

Opo yep nues dev og AA n 

EN oro. Ti Grogan, n * THEY, 


——— 


The Scholiaſt obſerves, that he borrowed the ſęn- 
timent from Pindar. = 

Ver. 63. The poets feign that Tantalus ſerved 
up his ſon Pelops to the table of the gods : They 
reunited the fragments, and formed his ſhoulder, 
which was loſt, of ivory. Ovid. Met. Lib. vi. 


— Humeroque Pelops inſignis eburno. 
| . Firg. Georg. iũ. 


I ſhall add this beautiful paſſage from Tibullus: 


Carmina ni fint, : 
Ex humero Pelopis non nituiſſet ebur. 
| Lib. i. Cl. 4. 
Ver. 64. This is told with ſo much humour by 
Mr. Addiſon, in one of his fineſt works, that I 
rather chooſe to give an authority from him, than 
any of the ancients, * The next man aſtoniſhed 
the whole table with his appearance: He was 
flow, ſolemn, and ſilent, in his behaviour, and 
wore a raiment curiouſly wrought with hierogly- 
phics. As he came into the middle of the room, 
he threw back the ſkirt of it, and diſcovered a 
golden thigh, Socrates, at the ſight of it, declared 
againſt keeping company with any who were 
not made of fleſh and blood ; and therefore de- 
ſired Diogenes the Laertian to lead him to the 


apartment allotted the fabulous heroes, and wor- 


thies of dubious exiſtence,” &c. | 
The Table of Fame, Tatler, Vol. II. No. $1. 
Ver. 65. Surius writ the voluminous legend of 
the Romiſh ſaints, in fix volumes in folio, Dr. 
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Donne, in his ſatires, has given him this cha- 
racter: 81 
0 outlie either 
Jovius, or Surius, or both together. Sat. 4. 
Ver. 112. Sickneſs being a ſubject ſo diſagree- 
able, in itſelf, to human nature, it was thought 
neceſſary, as fable is the ſoul of poetry, to relieve 
the imagination with the following, and ſome 
other epiſodes. For to deſcribe the anguiſh of a 
diſtemper without a mixture of ſome more pleaſing 


incidents, would, no doubt, diſguſt every good- 


natured and tender reader. 

Ver. 223. Salmoneus king of Elis, a province in 
the Peloponneſus. He was fo arrogant as to af- 
fect being thought a god: for which end he 
built a bridge of braſs, by driving over which in 
His chariot, he endeavoured to make himſelf be 
believed the thunderer. But Jupiter, enraged at 
4s; impiety, ſtruck him dcad with a real thunder- 

t. 


Vidi crude les dantem Salmonea pænas, 
Dum flammas Jovis et ſonitus imitatur Clympi-— 
Demens qui nimbos, et non imitabile fulmen 
fre et cornipedum curſu imitarat equorum. 
Firg. fn. Lib. 4. 
Ver. 237. Harpocrates, the god of ſilence a- 
mongſt the Egyptians. 8 
Si quicquam tacite commiſſum eſt fido ab amico, 
Me unum effe invenies illorum jure ſacratum, 
Corneli, et ſactum eſſe puta Harpocratem. 
| Catull. 


Hence Eraſmus, Lib. Adag. tells us, that 1 
dere Harpocratem, is the ſame as, mubtum reddere, $9 
Catullus in another place : | 


Patruym reddidit Harpocratem. 


Ovid deſcribes him in the ſame manner, with. 
out taking notice of his name, amongſt the at. 
tendants of Iſis: 


Quique premit vocem, digitoque ſilentia ſuadet, 
| ; . Metam. Lib. is, 


This deſcription entirely agrees with the ſeye. 
ral medals and ſtatues of Harpocrates, which the 
learned antiquary Giſb. Cuperus exhibits in his 
laborious diſſertation on that ſubject, printed with 
Monumenta Antiqua. 

But upon another account likewiſe, Harpocrz. 
tes may juſtly be appointed to attend upon the 
ſick; for he is numbered amongſt the ſalutary 
gods, who affiſted in extreme dangers, as appears 
from Artemidorus, Oneir. I. ii. c. 44. where, aſter 
having mentioned Serapis, Iſis, Anubis, and Har. 
pocrates, he goes on thus: Semper enim ſeryz. 
tores crediti ſunt hi dii, eorum qui per omnia ex. 
ercitati ſunt, et ad extremum periculum pervene. 
runt,” &c. Kircher alſo, in his Oedip. Egy, 


p. 2. vol. ii. p. 315. amongſt others to the ſame 


purpoſe, has theſe remarkable words : 
« Reverebantur Egypti, præter cætera numing 


maximè Iſin et Oſirin, ac horum five Harpocra. 


tem, tanquam latricos genios.” 


Diſeaſes dire, of which a monſtrous crew 
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uE PALACE OF DISEASE, 


Milton. 


Befere thee ſhall appear. 
BOOK II. 
5 THE ARGUNZENT. 


RexLections. Tnvocation of the genius of Spenſer. Apoſtrophe to the Ducheſs of Somerſet. The 
palace of diſeaſe. War. Intemperance. Melancholy. Fever. Conſumption. Small pox. Cem- 


Plaint on the death of Lord Beauchamp. 


| Dearu was not man's inheritance, but life 
Immortal, but a paradiſe of bliſs, 

Unfading beauty, and eternal ſpring, 

(The cloudleſs blaze of innocence's reign) : 

The gifts of God's right hand! till monſtrous fin, 
The motly child of Satan and of hell, 
Invited dire diſeaſe into the world, 
And her diſtorted brood of ugly ſhapes, 
Echidna's brood! and fix'd their curs'd abode 
On earth, inviſible to human ſight, 
_ The portion and the ſcourge of mortal man. 


10 


Yet though to human ſight inviſible, 

If ſhe, whom I implore, Urania deign, 

With Euphraſy to purge away the miſts 
Which, humid, dim the mirror of the mind; 
(As Venus gave Zneas to behold 

'The angry gods with flame o'erwhelming Troy, 
Neptune and Pallas), not in vain, I'll fing 

The myſtic terrors of this gloomy reign : 

And, led by her, with dangerous courage preſs 20 


Through dreary paths, and haunts, by mortal ſot 


Rare viſited; unleſs by thee, I ween, 


treated 


he 


SICKNESS, A POEM. 


er of fancy, of deſcriprive verſe, . 
pa ſhadowy beings, gentle Edmund, hight, | 
Spenſer ! the ſweeteſt of the tuneful throng, 
Or recent, or of * eld. Creative bard, ' 

Thy ſprings unlock, expand thy fairy ſcenes, 
Thy unexhauſted ſtores of fancy ſpread, ' 


And with thy images enrich my ſong. 


Come + Hertford! with the muſe, awhile, 


” 


- vouchſafe ' 30 

(The ſofter virtues melting in thy breaſt, 
The tender graces glowing in thy form) 
Vouchſafe in all the beauty of diſtreſs, 
To take a filent walk among the tombs: 
There lend a charm to ſorrow, ſmooth- her brow, 
And ſparkle through her tears, in ſhining woe. 
As when the + dove (thy. emblem, matchleſs 
dame! N | 
Fox beauty, innocence, and truth are thine), 
Spread all its colours o'er the boundleſs deep 
(Empereal radiance quivering round the gloom), 
Chaos reſorm' d, and bade diſtraction ſmile! 41 
Deep in a deſert vale, a palace frowns 
Sublimely mournſu] : to the eye it ſees 
The manſion of deſpair, or ancient night. 
The graces of the ſeaſon's never knew 
To ſhed their bounty here, or ſmiling, bleſs, 
With hoſpitable foot, its bleak domain, 
Uncultivated. Nor the various robe 
Of fluſhing ſpring, with purple gay, inveſts 
Its blighted plains; nor ſummer's radiant hand 50 
Proſuſive, ſcatters o'er its baleful fields | 
The rich abundance of her glorious days; 
And golden autumn here forgets to reign. 

Here only hemlock, and whatever weeds 
Medea gather'd, or Canidia brew'd, 
Wet with Avernus waves, or Pontus yields, 
Or Colchos, or Theſſalia, taint the winds, 
And choke the ground unhallow'd. But the ſoil 
Refuſes to embrace the kindly ſeeds | 
Of healing vegetation, ſage, and rue, 60 
Dittany, ard amello, blooming ſtill 
In Virgil's rural page. The bitter yew, 
The church-yard's ſhade! and cypreſs' wither'd 

n 

In formidable ranks furround its courts 
With umbrage dun; adminiſt'ring a roof 
To birds of ominous portent ; the bat, 
The raven boding death, the ſcreaming owl 


Of heavy wing, while ſerpents, ruſtling, hiſs, 


And croaking toads the odious concert aid. 

The peeviſh eaſt, the rheumy ſouth, the north? o 
Pregnant with ſtorms, are all the winds that blow: 
While, diſtant far, the pure Eteſian gales, 

And weſtern breezes fan the ſpicy beds 

Of Araby the bleit, or ſhake their balm 

O'er fair Britannia's plains, and wake her flow'rs. 
Eternal damps, and deadly humours, drawn 

In pois'nous exhalations from the deep, 
Conglomerated into ſolid night, 


* Old. ; 

1 '/ be preſent Ducheſs of Somerſet. 

+ The Platonifls ſuppoſe that Love, or the celeflial 
Venus (of wwhom the dove is likewiſe an emblem) 
treated the world out of Chaos. 8 


— 
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And darkneſs, almoſt to be felt, forbid 


|| The ſun, with cheerful beams, to purge the air, 


But roll their ſuffocating horrors round - 8x 
Inceſſant, baniſhing the blooming train 
Of health, and joy, for ever, from the dome. 

In ſad magnificence the palace-rears 
Its mouldering columns; from thy quarries, Nile, 
Of ſable marble, and Egyptian mines 
Embowell'd. Nor Corinthian pillars, gay 

With foliag'd capitals and figur'd frize, - 
Nor feminine Tonique, nor, though grave, A 
The fluted Doric, and the Tuſcan plain, 90 
In juſt proportions riſe: but Gothic, rude, 
Irreconcil'd in ruinous deſign : + 
Save in the centre, in relievo high, 

And ſwelling emblematically bold, 
In gold the apple roſe , * whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our 
% woe.” 
Malignantly delighted, dire diſeaſe 
Surveys the glittering peſt, and grimly ſmiles 
With helliſh glee. Beneath, totters her throne, 
Of arring elements; earth, water, fire ; 100 
Where hot and cold, and moiſt and dry, main- 
an | | 
Unnatural war. Shapeleſs her frightful form, 
(A chaos of diſtemper'd limbs in one) 
Huge as Megzra, cruel as the grave, £ 
Her eyes, two comets; and her breath, a ſtorm. 
High in her wither'd arms, ſhe wields her rod, 
With adders cur'd, and dropping gore; and 


ints 
To the gead walls, beſmear'd with curſed tales 
Of plagues red-ſpotted, of blue peſtilence, 
Walking in darkneſs; havoc at their heels; Its 
Lean famine, gnawing in deſpight her arm: 
Whatever Egypt, Athens, or Meſſine, 
Conſtantinople, Troynovant, Marſeilles, 
Or Cairo felt, or Spagnolet could paint. 
A ſickly taper, glimmering feeble rays 
Acroſs the gloom, makes horror viſible, 
And puniſhes, while it inſorms, the eye. 
A thouſand and ten thouſand 'monſtrous ſhapes 
Compoſe the group; the execrable crew | 
Which Michael, in viſion ſtrange, diſclos'd 
To Adam, in the Lazar-houſe of woe; 
A colony from hell. The knotted gout, 
The bloated dropſy, and the racking ſtone, 
Rolling her eyes in anguiſh ; lepra foul, 
Strangling angina ; ephialtic ſtarts; 
Unnerv'd paralyſis; with moiſt catarrhs; 
Pleuritis bending o'er its fide in pain; 
Vertigo; murderous apoplexy, proud 
With the late ſpoils of Clayton's honour'd life : 
Clayton the good, the courteous, the humane; 
Fenacious of his purpoſe, and his word 131 
Firm as the fabled throne of Grecian Jove. 
Be juſt, O memory! again recal 
Thoſe looks illumin'd by his honeſt bart, 
That open freedom, and that cheerful eaſe, 
The bounteous emanations of his ſoul: 
His Britiſh honour, Chriſtian charity, 
And mild benevolence for human kind. 


M. iton's Paradiſe Loft, Bool I. 


120 


| 
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From every quarter, lamentations loud, 
And ſighs reſound, and rueſul peals of groans 140 
Roll echeing round the vaulted dens, and ſcreams 
Dolorous, wreſted from the heart of pain, 
And brain-ſick agony. Around her throne - 
Six favourite furics, next herſelf accurſt, 
Their diſmal manſions keep; in order each 
As moft deſtructive. In the foremoſt rank, 
Of poliſh'd ſteel, with armour blood-difſtain'd, _ 
Helmets, and ſpears, andiſhields, and coats of mail, 
With iron iff, or tin; or braſs, or gold, 
Swells a triumphal arch; beneath grim war 150 
Shakes her red arm: for war is a diſeaſe, / 
The felleſt of the fell! Why will mankind, 
Why will they, when ſo many plagues involve 
This habitable globe (the curſe of ſin), 
Invent new deſolations to cut off | 
'The Chriſtian race ? At leaſt in Chriſtian climes 
Let olives ſhade your mountains, and let peace 
Stream her white banner o'er us, bleſt from war, 
And laurele only deck yeur poets brows. 
Or, if the fiery metal in your blood, 160 
And thirſt of human life your boſom ſting, 
Too ſavage ! let the fury looſe of war, 
And bid the battle rage againſt the breaſts 
Of Aſian infidels : redeem the tow'Ts. 
Where David ſung, the Son of David bled ; 
And warm new Taſlos with the epic flame. 
Right oppoſite to war a gorgeous throne 
With jewels flaming, and emboſs'd with gold, 
And various ſculpture, ſtrikes the wond'ring eye 
With jovial ſcenes (amid deſtruction gay), 170 
Of inſtruments of mirth, the harp, the lute, 
Of coſtly viands, of delicious wines, 
And flow'ry wreaths to bind the carelefs brow 
Of youth or age; as youth or age demand 
The pleaſing ruin from th' enchantreſs, vile 
Intemperance: than Circe ſubtler far; 
Only ſubdu'd by wiſdom; fairer far 
Than young Armida, whoſe bewitching charms 
Rinaldo fetter'd in her roly chains; 
Till by Ubaldo held, his diamond ſhield 180 
Blaz'd on his mind the virtues of his race, 
And quick diſſolv'd her wanton miſts away. 
See, from her throne low-moving, ſhe extends 
A poiſon'd goblet ! fly the beauteous bane : 
The adder's tooth, the tiger's hungry ſang, 
Are harmleſs to her ſmiles; her ſmiles are death, 
Beneath the foamy luſtre of the bowl, 
Which ſparkles men to madneſs, lurks a ſnake. 
Of mortal fting : fly: if you taſte the wine, 
Machaon ſwears that moly cannot cure: 190 
Though innocent and fair her looks, ſhe holds 
A lavleſs commerce with ber ſiſter peſts, 
And doubly whets their darts: away—and live. 
Next, in a low-brow'd cave, a little hell, 
A penfive hag, moping in darkneſs, ſits 
Dolefully ſad : her eyes (ſo deadly dull!) 
Stare from their ſtonied ſockets, widely wild; 
For ever bent on ruſty Knives and ropes; 
On poignar ds, bowls of poiſon, daggers red 
With clotted gore. A raven by her fide 200 
Eternal crozks; ber only mate deſpair ; 
Who, ſcowling in a night of clouds, preſents 
A thouſand burning bells, and damned fouls, 


And lakes of ſtormy fire, to mad the brain 
 Moon-ſtrucken. Melancholy is her name; 
Britannia's bitter bane. Thou gracious pow'r, 
( Whoſe judgments and whoſe mercieswhocan tell!) 
With bars of ſteel, with hills of adamant, 
Cruſh down the ſooty fiend ; nor let her blaſt 
The ſacred light of Heav'n's all-cheering face, 210 
Nor'fright from Albion's iſle the angel hope. 
Fever the fourth : aduſt as Afric wilds, 
Chain'd to a bed of burning braſs: her eyes 
Like roving meteors blaze, nor ever cloſe 
Their wakeful lids : ſhe turns, but turns in vain 
Through nights of miſery, Attendant thirſt 


' | Graſps hard an empty bowl, and ſhrivell'd ſtrives 


To drench her parched throat. Not louder groan 
From Phalaris's bull, as fame reports, | 
Tormented with diſtreſsful din the air, 223 


And drew the tender tear from pity's eye. 


Conſumption near; a joyleſs meagre wight, 
Panting for breath, and ſhrinking into ſhade 
Eludes the graſp : thin as th* embodied air, 
Which, erſt, deceiv'd Ixion's void embrace, 
Ambitious of a goddeſs ! ſcarce her legs | 
Feeble ſhe drags, with wheezing labour on, 
And motion flow : a willow wand direts 
Her tottering ſteps, and marks her for the grave. 

The laſt ſo turpid to the view, affrights 239 
Her neighbour hags. Happy herſelf is blind, 
Or madneſs would enſue ; ſo bloated black, 
So lothſome to each ſenſe, the ſight or ſmell, 
Such foul corruption on this fide the grave; 
Variola yclep'd, ragged and rough, . [ſcenes 
Her couch perplex'd with thorns, —What heavy 
Hang o'er my heart to feel the theme is mine 
But Providence commands; His will be done! 
She ruſhes through my blood; ſhe burns along, 
And riots on my life! Have mercy, Heav'n 
Variola, what art thou ? whence proceeds 241 
This virulence, which all but we eſcape ? 

Thou nauſeous enemy to human kind: 

In man, and man alone, thy myſtic ſeeds, 
Quiet, and in their ſecret windings hid, 
Lie unprolific! till infection rouſe 
Her pois' nous particles, of proper ſize, 
Figure, and meaſure, to exert their pow'r 
Of impregnation; atoms ſubtle, barb'd, 
Infrangible, and active to deſtroy ; 230 
By geometric or mechanic rules | 
Yet undifcover'd : quick the leaven runs, 
Deſtructive of the ſolids, ſpirits, blood 
Of mortal man, and agitates the whole 

In general conflagration and miſrule. 

As when the flinty ſeeds of fire embrace 


Some fit materials, ſtubble, furze or ſtraw, 
The crackling blaze aſcends: the rapid flood 


Of ruddy flames, impetuous o'er its prey, 259 


Rolls its broad courſe, and half the ficld devours. 


As adders deaf to beauty, wit, and youth, 
How many living lyres, by thee unſtrung, 
E'er half their tunes are ended, ceaſe to charm 
Th' admiring world? So ceas'd the matchleſt 
name, | 
By Cowley honour'd, by Roſcommon lov'd, 
Orinda : blooming Killigrew's ſoft lay: 


And manly Oldham's pointed vigour, curs'd 
ES | 
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By the gor'd ſons of Loyola and Rome, 

And he who Phedra ſung, in buſkin'd pomp, 
Mad with inceſtous fires, ingenious Smith: 270 
Oxonia's ſons! And, O, our recent grief! | 
Shall * Beauchamp die, forgotten by the muſe, 
Or are the muſes with their Hertſord dumb 


Where are ye? weeping o'er thy learned Rhine, 


Bononia, fatal to our hopes ! or elſe 

By Kennet's chalky wave, with treſſes torn, 

Or rude, and wildly floating to the winds, 

Mute, on the hoary willows hang the lyre, 
Neglected? or in rural Percy-lodge, 279 
Where innocence and he walk'd hand in hand, 
The Cypreſs crop, or weave the laurel-bough 

To grace his honour'd grave: Ye lilies, riſe 
Immaculate; ye roſes, ſweet as morn z 

Leſs ſweet and leſs immiculate than he. 

His op'ning flow'r of beauty ſoftly ſmil'd, 
And, ſparkling in the liquid dews of youth, 
Adorn'd the bleſſed light ! with bloſſoms fair, 
Untainted; in the rank Italian ſoil | 
From blemiſh pure. The virgin: ſtole a ſigh, 
The matrons lifted up their wond'ring eyes, 290 
And bleſs'd the Engliſh angel as he pals'd, 
Rejoicing in his rays! Why did we truſt 
A plant ſo lovely to their envious ſkies, 
Unmercifully bright with ſavage beams? 

His were the arts of Italy before, 
Courting, and courted by the claflic muſe, 
He travell'd not to learn, but to reform, 
And with his fair example mend mankind. 

Why need I name (for diſtant nations know, 
Heſperia knows; O would Heſperia fing! 300 
As Maro erſt, and late Marino rais'd 
The blooming Beauchamps of the former times, 
Marcellus and Adonis to the ſtars, | 
On wings of ſoaring fire! ſo would ſhe ſing !) 
His uncorrupted heart; his honour clear 
As ſummer ſuns, effulging forth his ſoul 
In every word and look: his reaſon's ray 
By folly vanity, or vice unſtain'd, | 
Shining at once with purity and ſtrength, 

With Engliſh honeſty, and Attic fire: 310 


Lord Beachamp, only ſon of the Earl of Hertford, 
died at Bolognia,of the ſmall. pox, Sept. I I. 1744, aged 1 9. 


| His tenderneſs of ſpirit, high-inform'd 


With wide benevolence, and candid zeal 
For learning, liberty, religion, truth ; 
The patriot-glories. burning in his breaſt, 
His king and country's undivided friend ! 


Each public virtue, and each private grace; | 


The Seymour dignity, the Percy flame; 

All, all —Ere twenty autumns roll'd away 

Their golden plenty. Further fill! behold 

His animated bloom; his fluſh of health; 320 

The blood exulting with the balmy tide 

Of vernal life ! ſo freſh for pleaſure ſorm'd 

By nature and the graces : yet his youth 

So temperately warm, ſo chaſtely cool, 

Ev'n Seraphims might look into his mind, 

Might look, nor turn away their holy eyes! 
Th' unatterable eſſence of good heav'n, 

That breath of God, that energy divine 

Which gives us to be wiſe, and juſt, and pure, 


Full on his boſom pour'd the living ſtream, 330 


Illum'd, inſpir'd, and ſanctify'd his ſoul ! 

And are theſe wonders vaniſh'd? are thoſe eyes, 
Where ardent truth, and melting mildneſs, ſhone, 
Clos'd in a foreign land? no more to bleſs. 

A father, mother, friend! no more to charm 

A longing people? O, lamented youth! 

Since fate and gloomy night thy beauties veil'd © 
With ſhade myſterious, and eclips'd thy beams, 
How many Somerſets are loſt in thee ? 339 

Yet only loſt to earth For truſt the muſe, 

(His virtues rather truſt) ſhe ſaw him rife, 

She ſaw him ſmile along the tiſſu'd clouds, 

In colours rich embroider'd by the ſun, 

Engirt with cherub wings, and kindred forms, 
Children of light, the ſpotleſs youth of heav'n ? 
They hail their bleſt companion, gain'd ſo ſoon 
A partner of their joys! and crown with ſtars, 
Almoſt as fair the radiance of his brows, _ 
Ev'n where the angel hoſt, with tongues of fire, 


Chaunt to their glittering harps th' Almighty's 


praiſe, 350 
And, in a burning circle, ſhout around 
The jaſper-throne, he mingles flames with them; 
He ſprings into the centre of the choir, 
And drinking in the ſpirit moſt divine, | 
He ſings as {weet, and glows as bright as they. 


mm 


NOTES AND ALLUSIONS ON BOOK II. | 


Ver. 14. Eyebright. This herb was unknown to 
the ancients; at leaft, it is not mentioned by 
them. It is of extraordinary ſervice to the eye, 
curing moſt of its diſtempers. | 
— Cum debilitat morbi vis improba viſum, 
Aut vinum, aut cœcus, luminis oſor, amor, &c. 
Tunc ego, non fruſtrà, vocar 

Couleis Lib. Plant. p. 39. 
——— Purg'd with cuphraſy and rue 
The viſual nerve. Milton, 


Ver. 16. See Virgil. Eu. Lib. ii. Which ſeems to 
be borrowed from Homer, llias. Lib, v. We have 


ſeveral of the like inſtances in the ſacred volumes. 
Gen. xxi. 19. And God opened her eyes, and 
* ſhe ſaw a well of water.“ Numbers, Xxii. 31. 
„Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, aud 


| © he ſaw the angel of the Lord,” &c. 


Ver. 21. See Virgil. 
Sed me Parnaſh deſcrta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor : Juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum, 
Caitaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo. ' 

| . Georg. Lib. iii. 
Which is imitated by Lucretius, lib. ii. a 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 


Trita pede, &c. 
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Ver. 24. Thedate of ourEngliſh poetry may with 
eat juſtice begin with Spenſer. It is true, Chaucer, 
wer, and Ludgate, were maſters of uncommon 
beauties, conſidering the age they lived in; and 
have deſcribed the humours, paffions, &c. with 
t diſcernment. Yet none of them ſeem to have 
— half ſo well acquainted with the very life and 
being of poetry, invention, painting, and deſign, as 
Spenſer. Chaucer was the beſt before him; but 
then he borrowed moſt of his poems, either from 
the ancients, or from Boccace, Petrarch, or the 
Provenęal writers, &c. Thus his Troilus and 
Creſſida, the largeſt of his works, was taken from 
Lollius; and the Romaunt of the Roſe was tranſ- 
lated from the French of John de Meun, an Eng- 
liſhman, who flouriſhed in the reign of Richard 
II.; and fo of the reſt. As for thoſe who followed 
him, ſuch as Heywood, Scogan, Skelton, &c. they 
feem to be wholly ignorant of either numbers, 
language, propriety, or even decency itſelf. I muſt 
be underſtood to except the Earl of Surrey, Sir 
Thomas Wyat, Sir Philip Sidney, ſeveral pieces 
in the Mirror of Magiſtrates, and a few parts of 
Mr. G. Gaſcoign's and Turbervill's works. 
Ver. 55. Medea, notorious for her incantations 
in Ovid, &c. as Canidia in Horace. 


Ver. 56. Pontus, Colchos, and Theſſalia, well 


known for producing noxious and pois nous herbs 


and plants. 
Has herbas, atque hæc Ponto mihi lecta venena, 
Ipſe dedit Mecris; naſcuntur plurima Ponto. 

| Virg. Ecl. 8. 


Herbaſque quas et Colchos et Iberia mittit, 
Venenorum ferax. Hor. Eped. 5. 


Theſſala quinetiam tellus herbaſque nocentes. 
Rupibus ingenuit. Lucan, Lib. v. 


Ver. 61. . | 

Eſt etiam flos in pratis cui nomen Amello 

Fecere agricolæ. Virg. Georg. Lib. vi. 

Beſides there grows a flow'r in marſhy ground, 

Its name amellus, eaſy to be found: 

A mighty ſpring works in its root, and cleaves 

The ſprouting ſtalk, and ſhows itſelf in leaves. 

The flow'r itſelf is of a golden hue, 

The leaves inclining to a darker blue, &c. 
Addiſon's Works, Fol. I. Alo. 


Ver. 114. A famous painter, eminent for draw- 
ing the diſtreſſos and agonies of human nature. 
Ver. 120. See Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, B. xi. 


Ver. 129. Sir Willſam Clayton, Bart. died at 
Marden in Surrey, December 28. 1744. 


Ver. 165. Though a cruſade may ſeem very ro- 
mantic (and perhaps it is ſo), yet it has been ap- 
plauded by the greateſt writers of different ages; by 
Eneas Sylvius, by Beſfarion, by Naugerins, &c. who 
have each writ orations upon that ſubject. And 
| here I cannot help obſerving, that Caſimire and 


Fac. Balde, the two moſt celebrated of the modern 


Lyric poets, have writ ſeveral of their fineſt odes to 


| 


| animate the Chriſtian princes to ſuck a deſign ; 


and that Taſſo has adorned the expedition of God. 


frey of Bullogin with the moſt beautiful and per- 
fe&t poem ſince the Æneis (for I prefer Milton to 
Virgil himſelf.) vie 0 
Ver. 176. See Homer's Odyſſey, Lib. 10. 
Ver. 178. See Taſſo's Il Godfredo, cant. iv. ſtan- 
29, &c. cant. xiv. ſtan. 68. cant. xvi, ſtan. 29. 
Ver. 190. Machaon celebrated in Homer ; but 
here uſed, in general, for any phyſician, So Ovid: 
Firma valent per ſe, nullumque Machanoa quæ- 
L runt. | 
And Martial: 7 3 
Quid tibi cum medicis? dimitte Machaonas omnes. 
| Ibid. Mercury is ſaid to have preſented moly to 
Ulyſſes, to preſerve him from the charms of Circe. 
| Homers Odyſſ. Lib. x. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he drew. 
Where on th' all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, 
And ſhow'd its nature and its wond'rous pow'r ; 
Black was the root, but milky white the flow'r : 
Moly the name. Pore. 
Laudatiſſima herbarum eſt Homero, quam vo- 
cari a diis puta moly, et inventionem ejus Mercu- 
rio aſſignat, contraque ſumma veneficia demon- 
ſtrat, &c. | Plinius, Lib. xxv. Chap. 4. 


Ver. 219. Amongſtſeveral inſtruments of torment, 
that Phalaris cauſed to be contrived, there was a 
bull of braſs, in which people being caſt, and a fire 
placed under it, they bellowed like oxen. Perillus 
the artiſt, demanding a great reward for his in- 
vention, was put in it himſelf to try the firſt ex- 
periment. Upon which Pliny makes this good- 
natured reflection: © Perillum nemo laudat, ſzvio- 
rem Phalaride tyranno, qui taurum fecit, mugitus 
hominis pollicitus, igne ſubdito, et primus eum 
Expertus crucitatum juſtiore ſævitia, &c, 

* lintus, Lib. 34- Chap. 8. 
Ver. 225. Ixion being invited to dine with Jupi- 
ter, fell in love with Juno, and endeavoured to 
debauch her, who acquainted her huſband. He, 
to try Ixion, formed a cloud into Juno's likeneſs, 


dor. vi. &c. 
odes upon her, in the 2d vol. of his works, 8 vo. 


works, vol. iii. folio, p. 186. See likewiſe Wood's 
Athenz Oxon, vol. ii. PE IVR. 

Ver. 268. Ignatius Loyola, founder of the J-ſu- 

its; againſt whom Mr. Oldham writ thoſe ſatites, 
which are the beſt of his works. 

Ver. 275. Bolognia, a city in Italy, the firſt ſchool 

of the Lombard painters, and a famous univerſity. 

— Parvique Bononia Rheni. Ones 
| ; Silius Ital. Lib. viii. 
Ver. 291. At Bolognia he went by the name 


of © L'Angelo Ingleſe. The ſame compliment 


upon which he ſatisfied his luſt, Hygini Fab. Dio- 


Ver. 266. Mrs. K. Philips, ſtyled the match⸗ 


| leſs Orinda. See her poems in folio. Cowley has two 


STS STU, Ee IE. 


Ibid. See her poems in 4to. Mr. Dryden cele- 
| brates her death in an excellent ode. See his 
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SICKNESS, A POEM. 
ſeems to eee Ha, 


Milton in bis travels, as we learn by this epi- 
m of a learned Italian nobleman, in the ad 


Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, fi pietas ſic, 
Non Anglus, verum herc'le Angelus, Ipſe, fores. 


Tan of Milton's poetical works : | 


ns 
Ver. 336. ee LID 
Heu miſerande Peur, ſiqua fata afpera tumpag, . 

Tu Marcellus erig— -_ 5 | 
Sed nox atra caput triſti eireumvolat umbra. 


Vi. As. Lib. vis. 


a . „ 


THE PROGRESS OF SICKNESS. 


When I waited for light there came darkneſs. 
My ſkin is black upon me; and my bones are burnt with heat. 


My harp alſo is turned to mourning. 


a 4 


<< 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


RertecTIONS. The progreſs of the diſeaſe. Blindneſs. Delirious Dreams. Remedies for the mind. 
1. Patience. 2. Hope. 3. Prayer. Human aid and relief in ſickneſs, x. Phyfic ; Eulogium on that 


Science. 2. Friends; Digreſſion on Friendſhip. 


Tax fair, the bright, the great, alas! are fall'n, 
Nipt in the bloom of beauty, wit, and youth, 
Death's undiſtinguiſh'd prey. Shall I complain 
(When ſuch th' eſtabliſh'd ordinance of Heav'n) 
If ſickneſs at my boſom lay the ſiege ? 
A worm to them! and to their light a ſhade, 
Ungilded with one beam, which melted down 
The tear faſt trickling o'er their honour'd tombs : 
We all muſt die! Our every pulſe that beats, 
Beats toward eternity, and tolls our doom. 
Fate reigns in all the portions of the year. 
The fruits of autumn feed us for diſeaſe ; 
The winter's raw inclemencies beſtow 
Diſeaſe on death; while ſpring, to ſtrew our herſe, 
Kindly unboſoms, weeping in their dews, | | 
Her flow'ry race] and ſummer (kinder till) 
With the green turf and brambles binds our graves. 
But am I wake ? or in Ovidian realms, 
And Circe holds the glaſs? What odious change, 
What metamorphoſe ſtrikes the dubious eye? 20 
Ah! whither is retir'd the ſcarlet wave, 


10 


Maatling with health, which floated through the | 


cheek, 5 

From the ſtrong ſummer. beam imbib'd? And 

The vernal lily's ſoftly-blended bloom? 

The forehead roughens to the wond'ring hand. 

Wide o'er the human-field, the body, ſpreads 

Contagious war, and lays its beauties waſte. | 

As once thy breathing harveſt, Cadmus, ſprung, 

Sudden, a ſerpent-brood ! an armed crop ; 

Of growing chiefs, and fought themſelves to death. 

One black-incruſted bark of gery boils, 31 

One undiſtinguiſh'd bliſter, from the ſoal 

Of the ſoot ſore, to the head's ſorer crown. 

Vor puniſhment ! With patience like his own, 
may I exerciſe my wounded ſoul, 

And caſt myſelf upon his healing hand, 

Who bruiſeth at his will, and maketh whole! 


Ab, too, the luſtre of the eyes is fled! 


Heavy and dull, their orbs negle to roll, 
In motionleſs diſtortion ſtiff and fia lj 
Till by the trembling hand of watchful age 
(A weeping matron, timorous to affright, 
And pioufly fallacious in her care, 
Pretending light offenſive, and the ſun) _ 
Clos'd; and, perhaps, for ever! ne'er again 
To open on the ſphere, to drink the day, 
Or (worſe !) behold Ianthe's face divine, | 
And wonder o'er her charms. —But yet forbear, 
O dare not murmur ] tis heav'n's high beheſt 
| Though darkneſs through the chambers of the 
| .grave | 50 
This duſt purſue, and death's ſad ſhade involve, 
E'er long, the Filial-light himſelf ſhall ſhine; 
(The ſtars are duſt to him, the fun a ſhade) 
Theſe very eyes, theſe tunicles of fleſh, 
Even though by worms deſtroy'd, ſhall ſee my God, 
And, ſeeing, ne er remember darkneſs more, 
Environ'd with eteruity of day. 

Though, at their viſual entrance, quite ſhut out 
External forms, forbidden, mount the winds, 
Retire to chaos, or with night commix ; 
| Yet, fancy's mimic work, ten thouſand ſhapes, 
Antic and wild, ruſh ſweeping o'er my dreams, 
Irregular and new; as pain or caſe 
The ſpirits teach to flow, and in the brain 
Direction diverſe hold: Gentle and bright 
As hermits, ſleeping in their moſſy cells, 
Lull'd by the fall of waters! by the rills 
From Heliconian cliffs devolv'd; or where 
Thy ancient river Kiſhon, ſacred ſtream ! 
Soft murmurs on their ſlumbers: peace within, 
And conſcience, ev'n to ecſtaſy ſublim'd 71 
And beatific viſion. Sudden, black, 
And horrible as murderers; or hags, 
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60 


Their leaſe of years ſpun out, and bloody bogg 


368 


Full- flaſhing on their eyes; the gulf, beneath, 
Mad' ning with gloomy fires; and heav'n, behind, 
With all her golden valves for ever clos'd. 

Now in Elyſium lapp'd, and lovely ſcenes, 
Where honeyſuckles rove, and eglantines, | 
Narciſſus, jeſs'min; pinks, profuſely wild, 80 
In every ſcented gale, Arabia breathe : 

As bliſsful Eden fair; the morning- work 
Of Heav'n, and Milton's theme ! where innocence 
Smil'd, and improv'd the proſpect.— Now, anon, 
By Ifis' favourite flood ſupinely laid, 
In tuneful indolence, behold the bards _ 

in each hand, and laurel on each brow) 
A band of demigods, auguſt to fight, 
In venerable order ſweetly riſe, 89 
(The muſes ſparkling round them) who have trod 
In meaaſur'd pace its banks, fore ver green, 
Enamell'd from their feet! harmonious notes, 
Warbled to Doric reeds, to Leſbian lyres, 
Or Phrygian minſtrelſy, ſteal on the ear 
Enamour d with variety: and loud 
The trumpets ſhrilling clangours fill the ſky 
With ſilver melody—Now, happier ſti!l! 
Round thy Italic cloiſters, muſing ſlow, 
Or in ſweet converſe with thy letter'd ſons, 
Philoſophers, and poets, and divines, 
Enjoy the ſacred walk, delighted, * Queen's! 
Where Addiſon and Tickell lay inſpir'd, 
Inebriated from the claſſic ſprings, 
And tun'd to various-ſounding harps the ſong, 
Sublime, or tender, humourous, or grave, 
Quaffing the muſes' nectar to their fill. 
Where Smith in hoary reverence preſides, 
(Crown'd with the ſnow of virtue for the ſkies) 
With graceful gravity, and gentle ſway ; 
With perfect peace encircled and eſteem. 110 
Whoſe mild and bright benevolence of ſoul, 
By reaſon cool, and by religion warm, 
And generous paſſion for the college-weal, 
More than a muſe inſpire.— Momental bliſs ! 
For ſudden rapt, the midnight how] of wolves, 
The dragon's yell, the lion's roar, aſtound 
My trembling ear. Ha! down a burning mount 
I plunge deep, deep: ſure Vulcan's ſhop is here— 
Hark, how the anvils thunder round the dens 
Flammivomous! What ? are thoſe chains to bind 
This ſkeletou ! the cyclops mauſt be mad: 121 
"hoſe bolts of ſteel, thoſe adamantine links 
Demand Typheus' ſtrength to burſt —Away— 
Venus and Mars—beware.—In giddy whirls 
I ride the blaſt, and tow'ring through the ſtorm 
Enjoy the palace of the moru. The ſun 
Reſigns the reins of Phlegon to my hands: 
His mane waves fire: he ſcorches me to duſt : - 
Avaunt, thou fiend ! I'll hurl thee down the deep 
Of heav'n, with bolted thunder, and enwrapt 130 
With forky light'ning.— Now ſtaggering I reel, 
By murderers purſu'd: my faithleſs feet 
Scarce ſhift their pace : or down ruſhing amain, 
I ceaſe to recolle& my ſteps, and roll 
Paſſive an earth. Sure, twas Aſtolpho's horn 
Pour'd on my ear th' annoying blaſt : at which, 
Rogero trembled, Bradamant grew pale, 
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And into air diſffolv'd th' enchanted dome. 

Now ſtarting from this wilderneſs of dreams, 
wake from fancy'd into real woe, 140 
Pain empties all her vials on my head, 

And * me o'er and o'er. Th' envenom'd 
irt — 
Of Hercules enwraps my burning limbs 


| With dragon's blood: I rave and roar like him, 


Writhing in agony. Devouring fires 
Eat up the marrow, frying in my bones. 
O whither, whither ſhall I turn for aid? 
Methinks a ſeraph whiſpers in my ears, 
Pouring ambroſia on them, © Turn to God; 
So peace ſhall be thy pillow, caſe thy bed, 15g 
And night of ſorrow brighten into noon. 
Let the young cherub patience, bright-ey'd hope, 
And roſy finger'd pray'r, combining hold 
A ſure dominion in thy purpos'd mind, 
Unconquer'd by affliction.“ —I receive 
The mandate as from Heav'n itſelf, —Expand 
Thyſelf, my ſoul, and let them enter in. 

Come, ſmiling angel, patience, ſrom thy ſeat; 
Whether the widow's cot, or hermit's cell, 
By faſting ſtrong, and potent from diſtreſs; 160 
Or midnight: ſtudent's taper-glimmering roof, 
Unwearied with revolving tedious tomes, 
O come, thou Panacæa of the mind! 
The manna of the ſoul ! to every taſte 
Grateful alike : the univerſal balm . 
To ſickneſs, pain, and miſery below. x 
She comes! ſhe comes! ſhe diſſipates the gloom ; 
My eyes ſhe opens, and new ſcenes unfolds 
(Like Moſes' buſh, though burning, not conſum'd) 
Scenes full of ſplendour, miracle, and God. 179 
Behold, my ſoul, the martyr-army, who 
With holy blood the violence of fire 
Quench'd, and with ling'ring conſtancy fatigu'd 


| The perſecuting flame: or nobly ſtop'd 


The lion's mouth, and triumph'd in his jaws. 
Hark, how the virgin white-rob'd tender train 
Chaunt hallelujah to the rack; as dear 
And pleaſing to the ear of God, as hymns 

Of angels on the reſurreQion-morn, 

When all the hoſt of heaven hoſanna ſing! 180 
Yet further ; lift thy eyes upon the croſs, 

A bleeding Saviour view, a dying God! 

Earth trembles, rend the rocks, creation groans : 
The ſun, aſham'd, extinguiſhes the day : 

All nature ſuffers with her ſuffering Lord. 
Amidſt this war of elements, ſetenc, 

And as the ſun-ſhine brow. of patience, calm, 

He dies without a groan, and ſmiles in death. 
Shall martyrs, virgins, nay, thy Saviour bleed 
To teach thee patience? and yet bleed in vain ? 
Forbid it, reaſon ; and forbid it, Heav'n, 191 
No; ſuffer : and, in ſuffering, rejoice. 


| Patience endureth all, and hopeth all. 


Hope is her daughter then. Let hope diſtil 

Her cordial-ſpirit, as Hybla-honey ſweet, 

And healing as the dreps of Gilead-balm. 

Ceaſe to repine, as thoſe who have no hope; 
Nor let deſpair approach thy darkeſt hour. 
Deſpair! that triple death! th' imperial plague! 
Th' exterminating angel of th' accurſt, 309 
And fole diſeaſe of which the damn'd are fick, 
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191 


Kindling a fever hotter than their hell 
O pluck me from deſpair, White- handed hope! 
O interpoſe thy ſpear and ſilver ſhield 
Betwixt my boſom and the fiend ! detrude 
This impious monſter to primeval hell 
To its own dark demain but light my ſoul, 
Imp'd with thy glittering wings, to ſcenes of joy, 
To health and life; for health and life are thine: 
And fire imagination with the ſkies. 210 
But whence this confidence of hope ? in thee, 
And in thy blood, my Jeſus! (bow, O earth!. 
Heav'n bends beneath the name, and all its ſons, 
The hierarchy ' drop low the proſtrate knee, 
And ſink, in humble wiſe, upon the ſtars.) 
Yes, on thy blood and name my hope depends,— 
My hope? nay, worlds on worlds depend on 
| thee ; 7 
Live in thy death, from thy ſepulchre riſe, 
Thy influential vigour, reinſpires | 21 
This feeble frame; diſpels the ſhade of death; 
And bids me throw myſelf on God in prayer. 
A Chriſtian ſoul is God's beloved houſe ; 
And pray'r the incenſe which perfumes the ſoul : 
Let armies then of ſupplications riſe, 
Beſiege the golden gates of heav'n, and force, 
With holy violence, a bleſſing down 
In living ſtreams. If Hezekiah's pray'r 
The ſun arrefted in his prone career, 
And bade the ſhadow ten degrees return , 
On Ahaz dial, whirling back the day: 230 
Pour out thyſelf, my ſoul . with fervent zeal, 
With overflowing ardour, and with faith 
Uuwav'ring. To aſſiſt me, and to ſwell 
My fainting ſpirits to ſu lime deſires, 
Wou'd f Taylor from his ſtarry throne deſcend, 
How fear wou'd brighten ! by his facred aid, 
To live were happinefs, and gain to die, — 
No let him till adorn his ſtarry throne, 
Well-merited by lahours ſo divine: 
For, lo! the Man of God, and friend of man, 240 
Theron, the pureſt breaſt, and warmeſt heart, 
Flies on the wings of charity and love 
To join me in the ſaving taſk, and raiſe _ 
My weaker pow'rs with his abundant zeal; 
Pure, ſweet, and glowing as the incens'd fires, 
Of Solomon, thy golden-altar, fann'd 
By wings of cherubims into a flame; 
Till on the ſkies the aromatic gale 
In pyramids of fragrance ſoftly ſtole, 
A grateful offering to the throne of grace. 250 
Scill, though I feel theſe ſuccours from the fries, 
Im operation mighty ! ſtill remain 
Inferior aids behind: terreſtrial ſtores: 
Medicinal: the inſtruments of God. 
For God created the phyſician ! God 
Hin felf on earth, our great Phyſician ! ſpread 
O'er fick and weak, ſhadowing, his healing wings: 
Exch miracle a cure! —before diſeaſe, 
Off-pring of ſin, infeſted human-kind, 
In Pa-adife, the vegetable ſeeds 260 
Sprung from their Maker's hand, invigorate ſtrong 
With med'cine. He foreſaw our future ills; 


Foreſeeing, he provided ample cure; 
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Foſſils, and fimples : Solomon, thy theme, . 

Nature's hiſtorian ; wiſeſt of the wiſe ! 

Though Paradiſe be loſt, the tree of life * 

In med'cive blooms; then pluck its healing fruits, 

And with thankſgiving eat; and, eating, live. 
_ Ev'n pagan wiſdom bade her ſons adore, ** 

As one, the God of phyſic and the day, 

Fountain of vegetation and of life, 

Apollo, ever blooming, ever young, 

And from his aft immortal ! thus; of yore, 
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The prime of human race from heav'n deduc'd ' 
The bright original of phyſie's pow't: _ 
And, nor unjuſtly, deem'd that he who ſav'd 
Millions from death, himſelf ſhou'd never die. 
An inſtrument of various pipes and tubes, 
Veins, arteries. and finews; organiz d, 179 
Man, when in healthy tune, harmonious 8 
The breath of melody, in vocal praiſe, 
Delighting earth and heav'n ! diſcordant, oft, 
As accident, or time, or fate pre val... 
This human- organ ſcarce the bellows heaves-' 
Of vital reſpiration ; or in pain, _ 
With paufes ſad ; what art divine ſhall tune 
To order and refit this ſhatter'd frame ? 
What fingers touch into a voice again ? 
Or muſic reinſpire? who, but the race 
Ot Pzan ? who but phyſic's ſaving ſons? 
A Ratcliff, Frewin, Metcalf, or a friend' ?— + 
But ſomething yet, beyond the kindly ſkill 
Of Pzan's ſons, diſeaſe, like mine, demande 
Nepenthe to the ſonl, as well as life. $5.71 
O for a mother's watchful tenderneſs, 
And father's venerable care !—but *-they, 
la life immortal, gather endlefs joys, 
Reward of charity, of ihnocence, 
Of pleaſing manners, and a life unblam'd * 
The tears of poverty and friendſhip oft $ 
Their modeſt tombs bedew, where Eden's flood, 
(Ituna 'clep'd by bards of old renown; A 
Purpled with Saxon and with Britiſh blood) 
Laves the ſweet vale, that firſt my prattling muſs 
Provok'd to numbers, broken as the ruins -- 
Of Roman towers which deck its lofry banks, 
And ſhine more beauteous by decay.---But hark f 
What mufic glads my ear? tis Theron's voice, 
Theron a father, mother; both, a friend! 
Pain flies before his animating touch: 
The gentle preſſure of his cordial hand, 
A burning mountain from my bofom heaves ! 
What wonders, facred friendſhip, flow from thee ! 
One period from a friend enlivens more, 
Than all Hippocrates and Galen's tombs, ' 
| Than all the med'cines they unfold. I feel 
Myſelf renew'd ! not only health, but youth, 
Roll- the briſk tide. and ſparkles at my heart. 
As the live atoms of Campanian wines 
Dance in the virgin cryſtal, and o'ertbok 
With glorifying foam, the nectar'd btim ; 
Smiling, and lending ſmiles to focia! wit, 
The jocund hearth, and hofpitabie board. 
Friendſhip is a religion, from the firſt, 
The fecond-heſt it points, like that, to heav'n, 
And almoſt antedates on earth its blig. _ | 
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But vice and folly never friendſhip knew ; Spreading their glowing ſeeds.—A holy fire 


Whilſt wiſdom grows by friendſhip ſtill more wiſe. 

Her fetters are a ſtrong defence; her chains 

A robe of glory; Ophir gold her bands; 330 

And he who wears them, wears a crown of joy. 

„  Friendſhip's the ſteel, which ſtruck, emits the 
| ſparks _ 

Of candour, peace, benevolence, and zeal ; 


Where honour beams on honour, truth on truth ; 
Bright as the eyes of angels and as pure. 

An altar whence two gentle-lovipg hearts 
Mount to the ſkies in one conſpiring blaze 

And Ipotleſs union. Tis the neRar-ſtream 
Which feeds and elevates ſeraphic love 
Health is diſcaſe, life death, without a friend. 
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NOTES AND ALLUSIONS TO BOOK III. 


Ver. 28. Cadmus is reported by the poets to 
ave ſlain a monſtrous ſerpent in Bœotia, at the 
command of Minerva; and ſowed its teeth in a 


field, which produced an hoſt of armed ſoldiers; |. 


who, fighting, flew one other. Sce Ovid: Met. 
I. iii. Suidas, Pauſanias, &c. It is ſaid, that he 
ſowed ſerpents teeth, and that ſoldiers in armour 
ſprung up from them ; becauſe, as Bochart ob- 
ſerves, in the Phœnician language, to expreſs men 
armed with brazen darts and ſpears of braſs, they 
made uſe of words, which might be tranflated, 
e armed with the teeth of a ſerpent.” 

Ver. 61. The following lines upon delirious 
dreams may appear very extravagant to a reader, 
who never experienced the diſorders which ſick- 
neſs cauſes in the brain; but the author thinks 


that he has rather ſoftened than exaggerated the 


real deſcription, as he found them operate on his 
own imagination at that time. 

Ver 68. Sir G. Wheeler, in his voyages, has 
given a very beautiful deſcription of an hermitage 
on the borders of Mount Helicon, belonging to the 
convent of Saint Luke the hermit, not the Evange- 
lift, called dtiriotes, from his dwelling in thoſe de- 
ſerts. See Wheeler's Journey into Greece, Fol. 


. P. 325. 


Ver. 93. Thoſe different inſtruments are de- 


ſigned to expreſs the ſeveral parts of poetry, to 
which they were adapted, viz. paſtoral, ode, he- 
roic, &c- Fe | | 
Ver. 119. See Hom. Ilias, B. xviii. Virg. En. 
B. viii. 
Ver. 135. | 
A horn, in which if he do once but blow, 
The noiſe thereof ſhall trouble men ſo ſore, 
That all both ſtout and faint ſhall fly therefro, 
So ſtrange a noiſe was never heard before. 
Ariofto's Orlando Furigſo, tranſlated by 
Sir Jobn Harrington, B. xv. Stan. 10, 


With this horn Aſtolpho affrighted the Ama- 
zons. See B. xx. Stan. 60, &c. and even Rogero, 
Bradamant, &c. in diſſolving the enchanted pa- 
lace, B. xxii. Stan. 18, &c. Drives away the har - 
pies from Senapo, B. xxxiii. Stan. 114, &c. 

Ver. 30I. 

Eden, though but ſmall, 
Yet often ſtain'd with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Engliſh both, that tined on his ſtrand, 

; Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. iv. Can. II. 

Ver. 327. It was an obſervation of Socrates, that 
wicked men cannot be friends either amongſt 


themſelves or with good men 
Xenoph. Memorab. l. ii. 


THE RECOVERY. 


Thou haſt delivered my ſoul from death, and my feet from falling, that I may walk before God in 


the light of the living. 


Palme, 


BOOK IV. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


RerLecTions. Sickneſs at the worſt. Hopes of recovery caſt on Heaven alone. ProfpeR of futu- 
rity at this juncture. Guardian Angel's hymn to Mercy. Deſcription of her. She ſends Hygeia 


to the well of life: both deſcribed. Her detcent. 


Che effects. Abatement of the diſtemper. 


Apoſtrophe to ſleep Recovery of ſight; and pleaſure flowing from thence. Health by degrecs 
reitored. Compariſon between ſickneſs and kcaith in regard to the body and mind. 


Swirr too, thy tale is told : a ſoynd, a name, 
No more than Lucian, Butler, ur Scarion, 


Fantaſtic humour drop'd the feeling ſenſe, 
Her empire leis ning by his fall. The ſhades 


* 
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In a glad flutter : then, o'erwhelm'd with joy, 


stekuzss, A POEM; 


Of frolic Rabelais, and nl of Spain, 
Madrid's facetious glory, join his ghoſt; 
Triumvirate of laughter !—Mirth is mad; 

The loudeſt languiſhing into a ſigh : 

And laughter ſhakes itſelf into decay. 
Lord! what is man! the prophet well might 
aſk; Io 
We all may aſk, © Lord! what is mortal man?” 
So changeable his being, with himſelf 
Diſſimilar; the rainbow of an hour! 
A change of colours, tranſient through his life, 
Brightens or languiſhes; — then fades to air. 
Ev'n e'er an artful ſpider pins a line 
Of metaphyfic texture, man's thin thread 
Of life is broken: how analogous 
Their parallel of lines! flight, ſubtle, vain. 

Man, in a little hour's contracted round 20 
Perplexes reaſon : now to triumph ſwell'd, 

To joyous exultations, to a blaze 
Of ecſtaſy ; and now depreſs'd again, 
And drooping into ſcenes of death and woe. 

That ſudden flow of ſpirits, bright and ſtrong, 
Which play'd in ſprightly ſallies round my heaft; 
Was it a gleam, forewarning me from heav'n, 

Of quick-approaching fate? As tapers mount 
Expiring into wide- diffuſive flame, 

Give one broad glare, into the ſocket fink, 30 
And ſinking diſappear.— It muſt be o. 

The ſoul, prophetic of its voy'ge, defcry'd 

The bliſsful ſhore, exulting on the wing, 


She warn'd her old companion of ker flight, 
(The feeble'tenement of mould'ring clay) 
Who ſadden'd at their parting —Yes,—I feel 
Thy leaden hand, O death! it preſſes hard, 
It weighs the faculties of- motion down, 
Inactive as the foot of a dull rock, 40 
And drags me to thy duſty chains: the wheels 
Of life are faſt'ned to the grave, nor whirl, 
Longer, the fiery chariot on. 'The war, 
The ſtruggle for eternity begins. 
Eternity ! illimitable, vaſt, 
Incomprehenſible ! For heav'n and hell, 
Within her univerſal womb, profound, 
Are center'd. Sleep or death are on my heart: 
Swims heavily my brain :— My ſenſes reel. 

What ſcenes diſcloſe themſelves! What fields 

of joy! 50 
What rivers of delight ! What golden bow'rs! ! 
Sweetly oppreſs'd with beatific views, : 
I hear angelic inſtruments, I fee 
Primeval ardours, and eſſantial forms; 
The ſons of light, but of created light, 
All energy, the diligence of God ! | 
Might I but join them! Lend your glitt 'r ring 
wings, 

Waft me, O quickly waft me to yon crown, 
Bright with the flaming roſes of the zone 
Sidereal: Gracious, they beck' ning, ſmile, 60 
They ſmile me to the ſkies! Hope leads the way: 
Mounting | ſpring to ſeize !— What fury ſhakes 
Her fiery ſword, and intercepts the ftars ? 
Ha! Amartia? Conſcience, conſcience ſends 
Her griefly form, to blaſt me at my end. 


I 


Bchold ! ſhe points to buraing rocks, to waves 


72 
sulphureous, molten lead, and boiling gulfs, N 
Tempeſtuous with everlaſting fire * * 
Tis horrible - O ſave me from myſelf! 1 ; 4 
O ſave rife, Jeſu !—Ha'! a burſt of light * Ly 


Blends with the empyreum's azure ride, 

While faith, triumphant, ſwells the trump of God, 
And ſhouting; Where's thy victory, O grave? 
And where, O death. thy ſting?“ I ſee her ſpread 


Her ſaving banner o'er my ſoul (the croſs!) : 


And call-it to its peers. Thick crowds of day, 
Immaculate, involve me in their ſtreams, - © © 
And bathe my ſpirit, whiten'd for the fc yy. 
While on this iſthmus of my fate Ilie, 
Jutting into eternity's wide ſea, © ' 8 
And leaning on this habitable globe, * 
The verge of either world dubious of life, 
Dubions, alike, of death; to mercy thus, 
Inſpirited with ſupplicating zeal, ' 
My guardian angel rais'd his potent pray's.” 
(For angels miniſter to man, intent 
On offices of gentleneſs and love.) 
* Hear, Mercy ſweeteſt daughrer of the Kies 
Thou lovelieſt image of thy Father's face, 
Thou bleſſed fount, whence grace and goodneſs 
flow, 90 
Auſpicious, hear! extend thy helping arm, ; 
With pitying readineſs, with willing aid, 
O lift thy ſervant from the vale of death, 
Now grovclling in the duſt, into the fields 
Of comfort, and the paſtures green of health. 
Hear, Mercy, ſweeteſt daughter of the ſkies? 
if e'er thy ſervant to the poor his ſoul | 
Drew out, and taught the fatherleſs to ſing z 1 


If e'er by pity warm'd, and not by pride, 


He cloth'd the naked, and the hungry fed; 100 

f &er diſtreſs, and miſery, forelorn, 

Deceiv'd his cheek, and ſtole his untaught tear, 

An humble drop of thy celeſtial dew ! 

Hear, Mercy, ſweeteſt daughter of the ſkies. 
Sprung from the boſom of eternal bliſs, 

Thy goodneſs reaches farther than the grave; 

And near the gates of hell extends thy ſway,. ' 

Omaipotent ! All, ſave the curſed crew EF 


* 


Infernal, and the black rebellious hoſt „ 
Of Lucifer, within thy ſweet domain 110 
Feed on ambrofia, and may hope the ſtars. x 


Hear, Mercy, ſweeteſt daughter of the ſkies. - 
By thee, the great Phyſician from the bed 

Of darkneſs call'd the ſick, the blind, the lame; 
He burſt the grave's relentleſs bars by thee, 


And ſpoke the dead to life and bloom again. 
His miracles, thy work; their glory, thine: 


Then, O thou deareſt Attribute of God! 

Thy faving health to this thy ſervant lend! 

Hear, Mercy, ſweeteſt daughter of the ſkies !”? 
Inclin'd upon a dewy-ſkirted cloud 121 

Purpled with light, and dropping fatneſs down, 

P! enty and blifs on man, with locks as mild 

Az ev'ning ſuns (when flowry-footed May 

Leads on the jocund hours, when love himſelf | 

Flutters in green) effuſing heart-telr joy * 

Abundant, Mercy ſhone with ſober grace, 

And majeſty at once with ſweetneſs mix d 

Incffable. A ral how ver her head, 

130 


The covenant of God, betok'ning peace 
Au ij 
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"Twixt Heaven and earth, its florid arch diſplay'd, 
High bended by th' Almighty's glorious hand ; 
The languiſh of the dove upon her eyes 
In-placid radiance melted, from the throne 
Of grace infus d. and fed with light: her ſmiles 
Expanſive cheer d the undetermin'd tracks 
Of all creation, from th' ethereal cope, 
Auguſt with moving fires, down to the ſhades 
Infernal, and the reign of darkneſs drear. 

\Ev'n men refine to angels from her gaze, 140 
Gracious, invigorating, full of heav'n ! 

This daughter of the Lamb, to fervent pray'rs 
And interceſſion, opes her ready car, : 
Compaſſionate; and to Hygeia thus : 

„ Hygeia, hie thee to the well of life ; 

There dip thy fingers; touch his head and breaſt; 
Three drops into his mouth infuſe, unſeen, 

Save by the eye of faith: he yonder lies 
Deſcend, and take the ev'ning's weſtern wing.” 

She ſaid, Hygeia bow'd; and bowing, fill'd 150 
The circumambient air with od'rous ſtreams, 
Pure eſſence of ambroſia ! Not the breath 
Of Lebanon, from cedar alleys blown, 

Of Lebanon, with aromatic gales 
Luxuriant, ſpikenard, aloes, myrrh and balm ; 
Nor the wiſe eaſtern monarch's garden vy'd 

In fragrance, when his fair Circaſhan ſpouſe, 
Enamour'd, call'd upon the ſouth to fan 1 
Its beds of ſpices, and her boſom cool, 159 
Panting with languiſhment and love- ſick fires. 

Forth from th' eternal throne the well of life, 
Pouring its cryſtal, laves the ſtreets of God, 
(Where ſickneſs never comes, nor age, nor pain) 
Faſt-trickling o'er the pebble-gems. Beneath 
Unfading Amarant and Aſphodel, 

A mirror ſpreads its many-colour'd round, 
Moſaic work, inlaid by hands divine 

In gliſt'ring rows, illuminating each, 

Each ſhading : beryl, topaz chalcedon, 

Em'rald and amethyſt, Whatever hues 170 
The light reflects, celeſtial quarries yield, 

Or melt into the vernant- ſnowry bow, 
Profuſive. vary here in mingling beams. 
Collected thus the waters, dimpling, end : 
Their ſoft-progreſſive lapſe. The cherubs hence 
Immortal vigour quaff and bliſs unblam'd. 

Nor only flow for you, ye ſons of light, 

The ſtreams of comfort and of life, but flow 

To heal the nations. Wonderful to tell, 

The aged they renew, the dead revive, 180 
And more, the feſters of the wounded ſoul, 
Corrupted, black, to priſtine white relume 

And ſaint-like innocence. The myſtic dove 
Broods, purifying o'er them, with his wings. 
The angel, who Betheſda's troubled pool 
Stirr'd, firſt his pinions with theſe vital drops 
Sprinkled ; then pour'd himſelf into the flood, 
Inſtilling health and nutriment divine, 

Its waves to quicken, and exalt its pow'rs. 

Here lights Hygeia, ardent to ſulfil 190 
Mercy's beheſt. The bloom of Paradiſe 
Liv'd on her youthful cheek, and glow'd the ſpring. 
The deep carnations in the eaſtern ſkies, 

When ruddy morning walks along the hills, 


Are languid to her bluſhes ; for ſhe bluſh'd 
As through. the op'ning file of winged flames, 
Bounding, ſhe light'ned, and her ſapphire eyes 
With modeſt luſtre bright, improving heav'n, 
Caſt ſweetly round, and bow'd to her compeers, 
An angel amid angels. Light ſhe ſprung 2ox 
Along th' empyreal road: Her locks diſtill'd 
Salubrious ſpirit on the ſtars. Full ſoon 
She paſfs'd the gate of pearl, and down the ſky, 
Precipitant, upon the ev'ning wing ; 
Cleaves the live ether, and with healthy balm 
Impregnates, and fecundity of ſweets. 

Conſcious of her approach, the wanton birds, 
Inſt inctive, carol forth, in livelier lays, 
And merrier melody, their grateful hymn, 210 
Briſk-futt'ring to the breeze. Eftſoons the hills, 
Beneath the gambols of the lamb and kid, 
Of petulant delight, the circling maze 
(Bruſh'd off its dews) betray. All nature ſmiles, 
With double day delighted. Chief on man 
| The gaddefs ray'd herſelf : He, wond'ring, feels 
His heart in driving tumults. vig'rous, leap, 
And guſhing ecſtaſy : burſts out his tongue 
In laud, and .unpremeditated ſong, 
Obedient to the muſic in his veins. 220 
Thus, when at firſt, the inſtantaneous light 
Sprung from the voice of God, and, vivid, threw 
[ts golden mantle round the riſing ball, 
The cumb'rous maſs, ſhot through with vital 

warmth 

And plaſtic energy, to motion roll'd 
The drowſy elements, and active rule: 
Sudden the morning ſtars, together, ſang, 


And ſhouted all the ſons of God for joy. 


Enters Hygeia, and her taſk performs, 
_ With healing fingers touch'd my breaſt and head; 
Three drops into my mouth infus'd, unſeen, 237 
Save by the eye of faith : 'Then reaſcends. 
As ſnow in Salmon, at the tepid touch 

Of ſouthern gales, by ſoft degrees, diſſolves 
Trickling, yet flow, away; and looſen'd froſts 
The genial impreſs feel of vernal ſuns, 
Relenting to the ray ; my tor pid limbs 
Yhe healing virtue of Hygeia's hand 
And ſalutary influence perceive, 
Inſtant to wander through the whole. My heart 
Begins to melt, o'er-running into joy, 241 
Late froze with agony. Kind tumults ſeize 
My ſpirits, conſcious of returning health, 

And dire diſeaſe abating from the cells 
And mazy haunts of life. The judging leech 
Approves the ſymptoms, and my hope allows, 

The hoſtile humours ceaſe to bubble o'er 

Their big-diſtended channels; quiet now 
And ſinking into peace. The organs heave 

Kindlier with life: And nature's fabric near 256 
To diſſolution ſhatter'd, and its mould 
Fo duſt diffoly'd, though not its priſtine ſtrength 
(The luſty vigour of its healthy prime) | 
Yet gentle force recovers; to maintain 
Againſt the tyrant-death's batr'ring aſſaults, 
The fort of life.—But darkneſs, preſent till, 
And abſent ſweet repoſe, beſt med'cine, ſleep, 
Forbid my heart the full carouſe of joy. 


Uluſtriouſly red, in purple dews, | 


| Solt pow'r of ſlumbers, dewy-feather'd ſleep, 


SICKNESS, A POEM. 


Kind ot of nature! whither art thou fled, 260 
A ſtranger to my ſenſes, weary'd out 

With pain, and aching. for thy preſence ? Come, 
O come ! embrace me in thy liquid arms; 


Exert thy drowſy. virtue, wrap my limbs 


In downy indolence, and; bathe in bam, 


Faſt- flowing from th' abundance of thy horn, 


With nouriſhment replete, and richer ſtor'd 


Than Amalthea's; who (ſo poets keign) 


With honey and with milk ſupply'd a god, 
And fed the thunderer. Indulgent quit 
Thy couch of poppies! ſteal thyſelf on me, 
(In rory miſts ſuffus'd and clouds of gold) 
On me, thou mildeſt cordial of the world ? 
The ſhield his pillow, in the tented field, 
By thee, the ſoldier, bred in iron war, 
Forgets'the mimic thunders of the day, 
Nor envies luxury her bed of down. 
Rock'd by the blaſt, and cabbin'd in the ſtorm, 
The ſailor hugs thee to the doddering maſt, 
Of ſhipwreck negligent, while thou art kind. 280 
The captive” s freedom, thou ! the labourer's hire ; 
The beggar's ſtore; the miſer's better gold; 
'The health of ſickneſs; and the youth of age! 


270 


At thy approach the wrinkled front of care 


Subſides into the ſmooth expanſe of ſmiles. 
And, ſtranger far ! the monarch, crown'd by thee, 
Beneath his weight of glory gains repoſe. 

What guilt is mine, that I alone am wake, 


Ev'n though my eyes are ſeal'd, am wake alone? 


Ah ſeal'd, but not by thee! The world is dumb ; 
Exhal'd by air, an awful filence rules, 291 
Still as thy brother's reign, or foot of time; 
Ev'n nightingales are mute, and lovers reſt, 
Steep'd in thy influence, and ceaſe to ſigh, 
Or only ſigh in ſlumbers. Fiftcen nights 
The moon has walk'd in glory o'er the {ky ; 
As oft the ſun has ſhone her from the ſphere, 
Since, gentle fleep, I felt thy cordial dews. 
Then liſten to my moaning ; nor delay 
To ſooth me wit ith thy ſoftneſs; to o'erſhade 300 
Thy ſuppliant with thy pinions: or at leaſt, 
Lightly to touch my temples with thy wand. 

So, full and frequent, may the crimſon fields 
With poppies bluſh, nor feel a Tarquin' s hand. 
So may the weſt wind's ſigh, th' murm'ring brook, 
The melody of birds, lanthe's lute, 
And muſic of the ſpheres, be all the ſounds 
That dare intrude on thy devoted hour. 
Nor Boreas bluſter, nor the thunder-roar, 
Nor ſcreech-owl flap his wing, nor ſpirit yell, 310 
As 'neath the trembling of the moon he walks, 
Within the circle of thy ſtill domain, 
He comes! he comes ! the reconciling pow'r 
Of pain, vexation, care, and anguiſh comes ! 
He hovers in the lazy air ;—He melts, 
With honey heavineſs, my ſenſes down. 

I thank thee ileep !—Heayv'ns! is the day 

reſtor'd 

To my deſiring eyes? their lids, unglew'd, 
Admit the long-loſt light, now ſtreaming in 
Painfully clear —0 check the rapid gleam 320 
With ſhading ſilk, *till the weak viſual orb, 
Stronger and ſtronger, dares imbibe the ſun, 
Nor, wat'ripg, twinkles at unfolded day. 


_ * 4 


Young Orra- Moor, in furry ſpoils enroll' d. 


| 373 
As, where, in Lapland, night collects ee | 
Oppreſlive, over half the rounded year 
Uninterrupted with one Oruggling Resan z & 1 
Shagged and warm, firſt ſpies thꝰ ĩimperfect Aer. 
Of op'ning light, exulting ; ſcarce-her eyes 

The luſtre bear, though faint; but, wid ning faſt 
Th' unbounded tide of ſplendour covers, fair, 3 3T 


| Th' expanded hemiſphere; and fills her ſigbt => 


With gladneſs, while her heart, warm-lcaping, 
burns. | 
Sight, all-expreſſive | though the feeling ſenſe 
Thrills from lanthe's hand; at Handel's lyre 
Tingles the ear; though ſmell from bloſſom” d 
beans 
Arabian ſpirit gathers; and the draught,” bre 
Sparkling from Burgundy's exalted vines, 
Streams neQar on the palate: Vet, O fight! 
Weak their ſenſations, when compar'd with thee. 
Without thee, nature lies unmeaning gloom. 34 
Whatever ſmiles on earth, or ſhines in heav n, £ 
From ſtar of Venus to Adonis flow whe 79 Rey 
Whatever ſpring can promiſe ; ſummer warm 
To rich maturity; gay autumn roll 
Into the lap of plenty, or her horn; 
Winter's majeſtic horrors; —all are thine. 
All varying in order's pleaſing round, 
In regular confuſion grateful all! 
And now progreſſive health, with kind pak 
My fever-weaken'd joints and languid limbs 351 
New brace. Live vigour and zuxiliar'd nerves” 
Sinew the freſhen'd frame in bands of ene, 
As in the trial of the furnace ore, * 
From baſer dregs refin'd, and drofſy ferns, S 5 
Flames more refulgent, and admits the Ramp | 
Of majeſty to dignify the gold, | 
Cæſar or Gecrge ! the human body, thus, 
Enamel'd, not deform'd, from ſickneſs" rage 


„ 


More manly features borrows, andta grace 360 
Severe, yet worthier of its ſovereign form. 

The patriarch of Uz, ſon of the mern, 
Envy'd of Lucifer, by ſores and blanes' * 


Sharply improv'd, to fairer honours roſe; © 
Leſs his beginuing bleſt than latter end, 
How late 2 tortur'd lump of baleful 3 pain, | 


The ſoul immerg'd in one inactive mals 


Of breathing blanes, each elegance of fenſe, 
Each intellectual ſpark and fiery ſeed | 
Of reaſon, mem'ry, judgment, taſte, and wit, 370 | 
Extinct and ſmother'd in unwieldy cl 
Scarce animated: and (O bleſſing !) now - . 
I ſeem to tread the winds; to overtake 

The empty eagle in her early chaſe, 


| Or nimble-trembling dove, from preyful beak, 4 


In many a rapid, many a cautious round, beer 
Wheeling precipitant: ; I leave behind, Sa 


Exulring o'er its aromatic hills, a 
The bounding Beher-roe. The poet's nd 
(Efluence eſſential of heat and aht 1 380 


Not mounts a loftier wing, when fancy leads 
The glitt'ring track, and points him to the ſkies, 
Excurſive : He empyreal air inhales, 


Earth fading from his flight ! triumphant ſoars 
Amid the pomp of planetary worlds, 
Ranging infinitude, beyond the ſtretch 

Aa iij 


1374 
Of Newton's ken, reformer of the ſpheres, 
And, gaining on the heav'ns, enjoys his home! 

The winter of diſeaſe all paſs'd away, 
The ſpring of health, in bloomy pride, calls forth 
Emboſom d bliſs, of roſy-winged praiſe 391 
The eng —— the impatkon'd ae N 
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Of gratitude, the pant of honour, ſe 

With emulating zeal ;/ the florid with 

For ſacred happineſs, and cordial glow 

From conſcious virtue felt: all the ſweet train 
Of vernal ſolitude's refining walks, 

hn gift of of Hear 94 and erg of narneleſs joys? 
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xe 9 55. ILL 70 the Fry "0 of all creatures, 


and it is c mmonly ohlerved, that the angels were 
St. Auſtin 


created. at the ſame. period of time. 
thinks them meant under fat lux, * let there 
be light: De civitate Dei, I. xi. c. 9. This indeed 
js. only conjectural, and we have vo, article of the 
Apaſtles creed which directs upon any conſider- 
ations of angels; becauſe perhaps it exceeds the 
faculties, of men to underſtand their nature, aud 
it may not conduce much to our practical edifica- 
tion to know them. Vet, however, this obſerva- 
tion may ſerve to illuſtrate that beautiful paſſage 
in the book of Job: When © the morning: ſtars 
ſang together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted 
for joy.“ 

Ver. 182. White has been accounted in all ages 
the peculiar tincture. of innocence, and white veſt- 
ments worn by perſons delegated for ſacred of- 
- fices, &c. When our Saviour was transfigured 
before his diſciples, his raiment became 3 
« exceeding - white as ſnow,” Mark, ix. 
When he aſcended, into heaven, the angels = 
ſcended in © white apparel,” Acts i. 10. And 
te; the ſpouſe of the Lamb was granted that ſhe 
$iuld | be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, 
which is the righteouſneſs of the ſaints,” Rev. xix. 
8. 14. Hence the cuſtom of the primitive 
church of Wella the perſons baptized in white 
garments. 8 


Inde parens ſacro ducens de ſonte ſacerdos 
1 nivco corpore, mente, habitu. 


Paulinus, Epiſt. xii. 
The heathens paid likewiſe a great regard to 
White: 


Color albus prxcipus Deo charus eſt. 
Cicero de Leg. Lib. ii. 


Ante aras ſtat veſte ſacerdos 
Silius Ital. Lib. iii. 


Effulgens nivea. 


Delius hic longs candenti veſte ſacerdos 
Occurrit. N 


And not only the prieſts,” but likewiſe thoſe 
who attended at the ſacrifices and paid their de- 
votions to their gods: 


Valerius Flace. Lib. ii. 


NoOrEs AND ALLUSIONS ON BOOK IV. en . 


— Et. 


| Cernite e ut eat ſacer guns ad ara, 


e poll olcà candida. turba comas. 
Tibult Zl. i. Kr. I, 


And Ovid: 


Linguis candida turba favet. - El. 255 u. 


I ſhall only add one paſſage from Plautus: 


Ergo æquius vos erat - 
Candidatas venire, hoſtiataſque ad hoc 
Fanum. Nudenſ. AG. i. Sc. 5, 


Ver. 230. Hygeia here performs. her office in 


the very manner ſhe was ordered by Mercy. 1 
have, after the manner of Homer, uſed the ſame 
expreſſions over again, as when ſhe received the 
mandate. The father of poetry conſtantly makes 
his envoys obſerve this practice, as a mark of de- 
cency and reſpect. | 


Ver. 268. Amalthea the daughter of Meliſſus 
King of Crete, and nurſe of Jupiter, who fed him 
with goat's. milk and honey. But this ſtory is 
difterently related. See Strabo, I. x. Diodor. Si- 
cul. I. iv. c. 5. and Ovid. Faſt. I. v. It is very 
remarkable, that the tranflation of the Septuagint 
uſes the expreſſion Amalthea's horn, for the name 
of Job's third daughter. Keren-happuc (fo called 
from her beauty), alluding to a Grecian fable in- 
vented long after, Job ch. the laſt, ver. 14. The 


ſame tranflation likewiſe Henilang Arachne in 


the nineticth Pſalm, and gth verſe, which image 
is left out in all our late verſions, A Chriſtian 
poet, therefore, may ſurely be excuſed for uſi ing 
the word Ambroſia, &c. or drawing metaphors 
or compariſons from the Pagan mythology in a 
ſerious compoſition; which is the practice of 
Milton and ſome of the beſt poets. The fault 
only is, when the poet weaves the heathen fables 
with the Jewiſh and Chriſtian truths. As when 
Sannazarius introduces the furies, Cerberus, &c, 
into his poem (which is otherwiſe a very fine 
one) De partu Virginis. And likewiſe when Ca- 
moens blends the adventures of Bacchus with the 
miracles of Chriſt, &c, is his Luſiad. But this ! is 
* the ws 


SsSICEKNESS, A POEM. 375 
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THE THANESGIVING. 105 R 


The grave cannot praiſe Thee; death cannot celebrate Thee.— The living, the the be all 


praiſe Thee, as I do this day. 
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Tur effects which the reſtoraticn of health ought to have in the ſolitudes of ſpring. Rural profpe&.. 
Excurſion to the battle at Tournay. Reflections on the abuſes of modern poetry. Hymn 10 the 
ever- bleſſed and glorious Trinity: rſt, Lo God the Father, as Creator and Preſerver 2d} To 


God the Son, as Mediator and Redeemer: 3dly, 


forter. Concluſion. 


Cor, contemplation ! therefore, from thy haunts, 

From Spenſer's tomb, (with reverent ſteps and 
flow | 

Oft viſited by me; certes, by all, 

Touch'd by the muſe :) from Richmond's-green 
retreats, | | 

Where * Nature's hard the ſeaſons on his page 


Stole from the year's rich hand: or Welwyn 


groves, 
Where Young, the friend of virtue and of man, 


Sows with poetic ſtars the nightly ſong, | 

To Phębus dear as his own day! and drowns 
The nightingale's complaint in ſadder ſtrains 10 
And ſweeter elegance of woe, O come ! 

Now ev'ning mildly ſtill and ſofter ſuns 


(While every breeze is flowing balm) invite 


To taſte the fragrant ſpirit of the ſpring 
Salubrious ; from mead or hawthorn-hedge 
Aromatiz'd, and pregnant with delight 
No leſs than health. And what a proſpect round 
Swells greenly grateful on the cheriſh'd eye: 
A univerſal bluſh ! a waſte of ſweets! 
How live the flow'rs, and, as the zephyrs blow, 
Wave a ſoft luſtre ou their parent-ſun, 21 
And thank him with their odours for his beams; 
Mild image of himſelf ! reflected fair, 
By ſaintneis fair, and amiably mild 
Hark! how the airy echoes talk along 
With undulating anſwer, ſoft or loud, 
The mocking ſemblance of the imag'd voice, 
Babbling itinerant from wood to hill, 
From hill to dale, and wake their ſiſters round, 
'To multiply delight upon the ear. 30 
As float the clouds, romantic fancy pours 
The magazines of Proteus forth and builds 
Huge caſtles in the air; while veſſels ſail 
Spacious, along the fluid element: 
And dragons burn in gold, with azure ſtains 
Speckled ; Fen thouſand inconſiſtent ſhapes 
Shift, on the eye, and through the welkin roll. 


Mr. James Thomſon. 


To God the Holy Ghoſt, as Sanctifier and Com. 
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Here tuſted hills! there ſhining villas rife; 


— 
* 


Circling; and temples, ſolemn, fill the ming 


With beauty, ſplendour, and religious awe! 40 
Peace o'er the plains expands her ſnowy wing, 
Dove- ey'd; and buxom plenty laughs around 


Far different objects mortify the eye 
Along thy borders, Sheldt : (with William's reals i” 
Ennobled, tears from brave humanity; + 444 4 


And royal pity drawn! nor of his blood +; | 5 
Leſs prodigal !) 


inſtead of herbag'd-plaing, {74 
Of fields with golden plenty waving wide, 
Of Towing vallies, and of fleecy hills? 
What magazines of death what flaming ſworde 
Deſtruction brandiſh ; what a burniſh'd glare 3 
Of horror wanders round; what carnage vile 
Of dubitable limbs; what groaning piles 
Of dying warriors on th' enſanguin d eartingn 
(Ev'n ſons of Britain, chiefs of high renown) 
Grov'ling in duſt, and with unmartial fires \ 
Sheer blaſted! O tis pitiful to ſight! +. 1 
It ſmites the honeſt brain and heart! The cloud, 
Belch'd try the brazen throat of war, would 
e, | ; r 
Induſtrious, the ruin which it ſpreads, | 60 
As if aſham'd of maſſacre—Bur hark - 
What dire exploſion tears th*' embowel'd ſky, - - 
And rumbles from th' infernal caves ? The roar / 
Of Ztna's troubled caverns, when ſhe heaves 
Yrinacria from her marhle pillars, fix d 
On the foundations of the ſolid earth, 
And Thetis' bellows ſrom her diſtant dens, 
O'erwhelm the ear !—A mine with deadly ſtores 
Infuriate, burſt; and a whole ſquadron'd hoſt 69 
Whirl'd through the riven air. A human ſhow'r 
With ſmouldry ſmoke enroll'd and wrapt in fire, / 
To cover earth with deſolation drear - | 
Curſt be the man, the monk, the ſon of hell, 
The triple Moloch! whole mechanic brain, 
Maliciouſly inventive, from its forge, . . | 
Of cruel ſteel, the ſulphur ſeeds of wrath 
Flaſh'd on the world, and taught us how to kill 2 
To hurl the blazing ruin, to diſgorge - 
* A a iii) . 
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378 
From fmoking braſs the ragged inſtruments 
Of fate, in thunder, on the mangled files 80 
Of gallant foes :---the cowardice of hell ! 

And, what the barb'rous nations never knew, 
(Though nouriſh*d by the tigers, and their tongues 
Red with the gore of lions) to involve | 
The holy temples, the religious fanes, 
Toſhallelujahs ſacred and to peace, BIN 
With dreadleſs fires. Shudd'ring the angels weep 

At man's impiety, and ſeek the ſkies : 

They weep! while man, courageous in his guilt, . 

Smiles at the infant wri:king on his ſpear ; 90 

The hoary head pollutes the flinty ſtreets l 

With ſcanty blood; and virgins pray in vain. 

Bluſh, bluſh! or cwn Deucalion for thy fire. 
Yet ſhould rebellion, burſting from the caves 

Of Exebus, uprear her Hydra form, 

To poiſon, liberty, thy ligat divine; 

If ſhe, audacious, ſtalk in open day, 

And 72 g the throne by heav'n's own 

an 

Eftabliſh'd, and religion heav'n-reform'd, 

Britannia! reſcue earth from ſuch a bane : 

Exert thy ancient ſpirit ; urge thyſelf 

Into the bowels of the glowing war, 

Sweep her from day to multiply the fiends, 

And | jake the damn'd !---and thou! the God of 

. - thoſts, - | 
Stypreme ! the Lord of lords, and King of kings! 


100 


Thy people, thy anointed with thy ſhield 
. and ſhade; unbare thy righteous arm, 
nd ſave us in the hollow of thy hand! 
Michael ſend, as erſt againſt the hoſt 
- Of Lucifer, and let his ſword be drunk 
With rebel-blood. The battle is thy own; 
When virtue, liberty, religion call: 
Thine is the victory the glory thine ! 
Turn, contemplation, from this ſavage ſcene 
Of violence and waſte: my ſwimming eyes 
Have loft the beauties of the vernal view! 
Swyeet are the beauties of the vernal view! 
And yet devotion wafts to nobler themes, 
And lifts the ſoul toheay'n ! for who, untouch'd, 
With mental adoration, feeling laud, 120 
Beholds this living-vegetable whole, 
This univerſal witneſs of a God: 
Though ſilent, yet convincing, uncontrol'd, 
Which meets the ſenſe, and triumphs in the ſoul ? 
Let me, by Iſaac's wiſe example fir'd, 
When meditation led him through the fields, 
Sweetly in pious muſings loſt, adore 
My God! for meditation is too poor, 
Below the ſacrifice of Chriſtian hearts: 
Plato cou'd meditate; a Chriſtian, more: 
Chriſtians, from meditation, ſoar to pray'r. 
Methinks I hear, reprov'd by modern wit, 
Or rather pagan : © though ideal ſounds 
Soft-wafted on the zephyr's fancy'd wing, 
Steal tuneful ſoothings on the eaſy ear, 
New from lliſſus* gilded miſts exhal'd; 
Though gently o'er the academic groves, 
The magic echoes of unbodied thoughts 
Roll their light billows through th' unwounded 
ary 
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THE WORKS OF THOMPSON. 


In mildeſt undulations! yet a * prieft, 
Taſteleſs and-peeviſh, with his jargon ſhrill, 
Scorns Academus; though its flow'rs beſtow 
On Hybla nectar, purer than her own, 

From Plato's honey- dropping tongue diſtill'd 
In copious ſtreams, devolving o'er the ſenſe 


149 


Its ſweet regalement!“ Philodemus, yes: 


(Though learn'd Lycæum's cloiſters lead the 
mind ä Ern 
Attentive on, as far as nature leads: 
And Plato, for a heathen, nobler dreams 
Than dream ſome modern poets): yes, a prieſt, 150 
A prieſt dares tell you, Salem's hallow'd walks, 
And that illumin'd mountain, where a God, 
The God of my ſalvation, and I hope 
Of thine, unutterable beauty beam'd, 
(Though ſhaded from exceſs, of deity, 
Too fierce for mortal-aching:eyes to prove 
The ruſh of glory) me, deſirous, draw 
From Athen's owls, to Jordan's myſtic dove. 
Thou ſing of nature, and the moral charms 
Gild with thy painted muſe: my fingers lift 160 
The lyre to God Jehovah! Eloim! 
Truth is my leader; only fancy, thine: 
Sweet Farinelli of ener vate ſong)! 
quit the myrtle, for a.ſtarry crown. _ 
And know, if ſickt.eſs ſhed her bluiſh plagues 
From fog, or fen, or town-infe&ted damps, 
(And, ſure I'd pity. thee) among thy veins : 
Then, then no Platoniſt ! thy inmoſt ſoul 
Will thank me for this preaching ; nor diſdain 
To breath itſelf in pray'r, as low as mine; 170 
From God begin, with God conclude the ſong ; 
Thus glorifying with a Chriſtian zeal. 
Father of heav'n and earth! coeval Son! 
And co-exiſting Spirit ! Trinal-One ! 
Myſterious Deity; inviſible ; 
Indefinite, and Omnipreſent God, 
Inhabiting eternity! ſhall duſt, 
Shall aſhes, dare preſume to ſing of thee ? 
O for a David's heart, and tongue of fire 
To rival angels in my praiſe and zeal ! 
Yet love immenſe, and gratitude, with awe 
Religious mix'd, ſhall elevate the hymn, 
My heart enkindle, and inſpire my tongue. 
Father- Creator! who beholds thy works, 
But catches inſpiration ! thou the earth 
On nothing huny, and balanc'd in the void 
With a magnetic force, and central poiſe. 
Ncean of brightneſs thou ! thy grand beheſt 
Flung on thy orb, the ſun, a ſparkling drop, 
To light the ſtars, and feed their ſilver urns 190 
With unexhauſted flame ; to bid them ſhine 
Eternal in their courſes, o'er the blue 
Which mantles night, and woo us to repoſe 
With roſcid radiance, They harmonious roll, 
In majeſty of motion, ſolemn, loud, 
The univerſal hallelujah: ſphere, 
In lucid order, quiring ſweet to ſphere, 
Deep-felt and loftier than a ſeraph's ſong ; 
The ſymphony of well-according worlds! 
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199 
* The very expreſſions of one of our diſciples of Se- 


crates. 


SICKNESS, 


But man, thy beam, thy breath» thy image, ſhines 

The crown, the glory, and the lord of all; 

Of all below the ſtars ! a plant, from heav'n 

Traduc'd, to ſpread the riches of its bloom. 

O'er earth, and water d with ethereal dews ; 

Incorruptible aliment ! the birds 

Warble among his boughs; the cattle, ſafe, 

Paſture within his ſhade ; and earth beneath 

Th' imperial umbrage of his branches ſmiles. 

The ſmiling earth, the ſpangled ſpheres, and man 

Their great Creator praiſe! but praiſe how 
long, | | 210 

Unleſs by thy Almighty arm upheld, 

Preſerver infinite? by thee unleſs . 

Upheld, the earth wou'd from her baſis reel ; 

The ſpheres forego their courſes (off their orbs 

The ſilver ſoftneſs melted into ſhade), 

Obſcurely diſſonant; and mortal man 

(Void of thy foſtering fires) his ſtately form 

To duſt be moulder'd : chaos wou'd reſume 

Her ancient anarchy ; conſuſion, rule; 

And darkneſs ſwzllow all. In thee we live, 220 

In thee we move : our beings in thy chain, 

Linkt to eternity, faſten on thee, 

The pillar of our ſouls! for me,'(how late 

A neighbour of the worm) when | forget 

The wonders of thy goodneſs ray'd on me, 

And ceaſe to celebrate, with mattin-harp 

Or veſper-ſong, thy plenitude of love, 

And healing mercy ; may the nightly pow'r, 

Which whiſpers on my ſlumbers, ceaſe to breathe 

Her modulating impulſe through my ſoul; 230 

Untun'd, unhallow'd! diſcord, ſtring my lyre, 

Idly, my finger, preſs the fretted gold, 

Rebellious to the dictates of my hand, 

When indolent, to ſwell the notes for thee, 

Father of heav'n and earth '---Coeval Son! 

(His word, his eſſence, his effulgence pure!) 

Not leſs thy filial likeneſs I adore, 

Nor from thy Father's glory aught disjoin, 

Redeemer ! Mediator ! from the birth 

Of uncreated time, thy Father's wrath 240 

(Sprung from Omniſcience) ! to appeaſe, for man, 

Upright as yet, to mediate, mercy wax d 

Unbounded love in thee ; unbounded love 

Contracted to the meaſure of a ſpan 

Immenſity of Godhead, and thy crown 

Reft from thy faded brow. Liſten, O earth ! 

Ard wonder, O ye heav'ns ! ſhall he, whoſe feet 

Are cloth'd with ſtars, (the glory of his head 

For who can tell)? whoſe looks divine illume 

The dazzel'd eyes of cherubs, and the youth 2506 

Of ſaints with everlaſting bloom renew : 

Stall he, whoſe vital imiles with ſplendor fill 

The circuits of creation, and ſuſtain 

Th' abodes of all exiſtence, from the depths 

Of hell beneath, above heav'n's higheſt orb, 

With life, and health, and joy! ſhall he, to God 

Pear as his eye and heart, engraven there 

Deep from eternity; alone belov'd, 

Alone begotten ! tay, ſhall he become 

A man of grief---for man ? nay more his foe, 260 

Rebellious next the fiends? - aſtoniſnm ent 

Had chain'd my tongue to ſilence, if the pow'rs 


| Inpaſſable, as that eternal gulf 
| *'Twixt bliſs and woe.---The Prince of peace thy 


Of tendereſt pity and of warmeſt love 


A POEM, 377 


Provok'd not penſive meaſures, ſadder ſtrains | 
Of elegiac ſorrow, with the theme my 
Mournfully varying. Take, my ſoul redeem' d! 
O take the moaning dove's dew-dropping wing. 
Fly, fly to Solyma ! and melt thy woe 
To Cedron's murmurs. Thence, extend thy flight 


To Golgotha's accurſed tree. Behold! 270 
Clouds roll'd on clouds of wrath (the blackeit 
wrath | 


Of an offended God) ! his beauties ſhade ;. .. 

But ſhade not long: it ſoon in drops diſſolves, 
Sweet to the ſoul as manna to the taſte, 1 51 
As pride of ſummer-flow'r to ſight or ſmell! 
Behind this ſhadowing cloud, this myſtic gloom, 
"The Sharon role, dy'd in the blood of heav'n, 
The lilly of the valley, white ſrom ſtain, 

Bows the fair head, in lovelineſs declines, I 
And, ſweetly languiſhing, it droops and dies. 280 
But darkneſs veils the ſun : a curtain draw 


| Before the paſſion: beyond wonder great, 


Great beyond ſilence !---(Awe-ſtruck pauſe a- 
while---) 

And hcavy as the burden of our ſins !--- : 
"Tis finiſh'd !---Change the lyre, the numbers 
change; 

Let holy anthem-airs inſpire the hymn. 

Glory in heav'n ! redemption to mankind, 

And peace on earth! dominion ! bleſſing! praiſe! 
Thankſgiving : power! ſalvation to our God! 
Salvation to our God, and to the Lamb 290 
And, co-exiſting Spirit! thou, whoſe breath 

My voice informs, ſhall it be mute to thee, 
Eternal Paraclete? in order, laſt, 

Equal in glory to Omnipotence 

he firſt, as to the ſecond; and from both» 
Proceeding ; (O inexplicable name) 

Myſtical link of the unnumber'd Three! 

To learning, night; to faith, the noon-tide day. 
Soul of the univerſe ! thy wiſdom, firſt, 

Ihe rage compos'd of warring * elements, 2co 
(The ſubject of a nobler future ſong) 


Von all-furrounding heav'ns with cryſtal orbs 


Garniſh'd, and living gems, in goodly ranks 
And diſciplin'd array; dividing night 

From day, their ordinances *(tabliſh'd ſure. 
Moving the waters ſaw thee o'er their face: 
O God, the waters ſaw thee, and, afraid, : 


Into their channels ſhrunk, (capricious bed 


Of liquid element)! and own'd their bounds 
310 


beams 
Largely imbib'd, when, dovelike, o'er his head 
Fait by the banks of Jordan's ſacred ſtream, F 
Thy mantling wings diffus'd their heav'aly hues; 
And Abba glorify'd his only Son, EE 
Well pleaſed. From thy tongues of cloven fire 
Kindled, the nations burn'd in flaming zeal, 
And unextinguiſh'd charity, diſpers'd : 
And glowing as the ſummer blaze at noon. 315 
The ruſhing winds on all their wings convey'd - 
Thy doctrine, ſtrong to ſhake the guilty ſoul; 
As erſt the dome, low-ſtooping to its baſe, g 


* The Elements, A Peers in four bocks, 


378 | THE WORKS OF THOMPSON, 
Before thy mighty preſence learn'd to bend. Moſt holy Comforter ! in ficknefs ſmooth'd, 
Thou, from the morning womb, upon our ſouls, | And violet buds and roſes without thorn 2 
Barren and dry, thy ſanctifying dews Shower'd round the couch. From darkneſs and ge 
Abroad in ſilent ſoftneſs ſheds : the dews the vale | G: 
Of Jove unfpotted, uncorrupted joy, Of ſhadowy death, to paſtures fair, and ſtreams et] 
Ohedient goodneſs, temperance ſubdu'd, Of comfort, thy refreſhing right hand led ed 
Unſhaken faith, and meekneſs without guile. My wearied ſoul, and bath'd in health and joy! art 
Hence flow the odours ont, our pray'rs perfume, To light reſtor'd, and the ſweet breath of heav'n, me 
Like incenfe, riſing fragrant on the throne, 331 | Beneath thy olive-boughs, in plenteous flow, | 
From golden vials pour'd by elder hands! The golden oil effuſing on my head, det 
Extin& thy influential radiance fin, Of gladneſs, let me ever ſit and ſing, 350 on! 
Incumbent on the ſou}, as black as hell, Thy numerous Godhead ſparkling in my ſoul, wh 
Holds godlefs anarchy : by thee refin'd, Thyſelf inſtilling praifes, by thy ear pra 
Incens'd, fublim'd, and fanctify'd, the ſoul | Not unapprov'd ! For wiſdom's ſteady ray cen 
Invites the Holieſt (O abyſs of love) Th' enlight'ning gift of tongues, the ſacred fires 11 
To chooſe a temple, purer than the ſun, Of poeſy are thine, united Three! \ 
Incorruptible, formed not by hands, 236 | Father of heav'n and earth! coeval Son! in! 
Where beſt he loves to dwell. —Thou all my bed, | And coexiſting Spirit! Trinal One! 1 
5 . | ther 
| - nov 
, | | f 8 and 
| | hr 
NOTES AND ALLUSIONS ON BOOK V. all 
28 * X ; - noin 
Ver. 44. This was written at the time of the Deum ire per omnes | And 
ſiege of Tournay. . 7 | Terraſque tractuſque maris celumque profundum. *Ye 
Ver.130. Far be it from me toſpeak with diſreſpect ee eee 8 wes 
of this Pagan philoſopher. For my part, I could e: bim 
almoſt declare my admiration of Plato's beautiful | Oe 551 Hννũ, dinror 3} 008 Tu vc Fe 
_ Sefcriptions, &c. in the words of B. Johnſon on See Lactantius, B. vii, c. 3. and Diogenes Laer- a fey 
Shakſpeare : ** To juſtify (ſays he) my own ccan- | tins in the life of Zeno. por 
dour, | honour his memory (on this ſide idolatry) Ver. 306. Cicero tells us that it was Thales's Phyſl 
as much as any.” See his Diſcoveries, vol. ii. fol. | opinion that God was the Spirit which created publi 
of his works, p. 98. 8 ; all things from the water. Thales aquam dixit very 
I only here would obſerve how falſely, not to | eſſe initium rerum, Deum autem eſſe mentem exten 
| ay impiouſly, ſome modern writers ſeem to take | quæ ex aqua cunQa fingeret. De Nat. Deor. I. 1. Uons 
Pains to recommend Plato's ideal morality, in op- Ver. 323. The very Heathens imagined a com- farthe 
poſition, to the glorious doctrines ſo fully revealed | motion in nature at the preſence of the Deity. v 
in the holy ſeriptures. ; . 4 K 
Ver. 146. Alluding to Q. Sectanus's admirable Cum eee gan eee e a the ve 
fatires; who introdnces much ſuch ancther cha- | r pa ** 13. 8 ve p 
racter under this name. The true author, as we l WY TOES plain, 
are informed by Monſ. Blainville in his curious | And in another place, Virgil : a from t 
travels, is Monſ. Sergardi, one of the fineſt and | Vix ea ſatus eram, tremere omnia viſa repente er 
politeſt gentlemen of Rome; by Philodemus, he | Liminaque lauruſque Dei, totuſque moveri give tl 
means one Gravina, an atheiſtical pretender to | Mons circum. ZEneics, lib. 3. . 
hiloſophy, the Greek language, &c. He thus 3 . | . 
makes him boaſt of himſelf, as if he drew the [| 80 Likewiſe Statius: thoſe e 
principles of his ſyſtem from Socrates. Mirabur cur templa mihi tremuere Dianz. the cla 
N . 5 : : 3 3 Theb. lib. 4. ber to 
os etenim (puto jam noſti) docti ſumus, et quos 4 je@ to 
Socratica cœpi tractandos molliter arte an VENEER 7 
P EA be hope 
Sordibus emergunt vulgi, totaque probantur Imo mugit è fundo ſolum, dy ex 
Urbe. : Tonat dies ſerenus, ac totis domus 
See Q. Sectani Satyr, gto. vol. i. ſat. I. lib. 1. Ut fracta tectis crepuit. Thyeſies, AM. 2. 3 
v. 108, &c. 2 Ver, 324. Pſalm cx. 3. This is a noble metaphor 
Ver 299. The Heathens frequently give the ap- | ,, expreſs the beauties and graces of the Holy 
pellation of Soul or Spirit to God, Spirit. So that “from the womb of the morn- 
Thus Virgil : ing” in the Pſalmiſt, ſignifies this: From ut 
f , i R heavenly light of the goſpel, which is the wing 
Oerlum et terram campoſque liquentes, or beam whereby the Sun of Righteouſneſs re- 
Lucentemque globum lunæ, Titaniaque aſtra vealeth himſelf, and breaketh out upon the world, 
Spiritus intüs agit. the people ſhall adorn themſelves from the firſt 
That he means God by Spirit, appears from | forming of Chriſt in them, with the dews of 
another place. : | grace, and the gifts and emanations of the Holy hy Sper 
#5 | | ell our 


bim abideth in you,“ John ii. 27. 


SICKNESS, 


Ghoſt ; which are love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, 
gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſe, temperance. 
Gal. v. 22, &c. When the Spirit of Chriſt blow- 
eth thus upon us, and the dews of grace are pour- 
ed into our hearts, then the ſpices flow out, which 
ariſe from the holy duties and ſpiritual infuſions 
mentioned'above. ' TO 

Ver. 332. Rev. v. 8. The four and twenty el- 
ders fell down before the Lamb, having every 
one of them harps and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of the ſaints; that is, the 

ayers of good men are as grateful to God as in- 
cenfe from the tabernacle: ' So David, Pf. xiv. 2. 
« Let my prayer be directed to thee as incenſe.” 

Ver. 348. Alluding to the two olive branches 
in Zechariah; ch. iv. ver. 11. and 12, which emp- 
ty the golden oil out of themſelves. Amongſt o- 
ther expoſitions of which words, Junius and Tar- 
novius interpret them to mean che various giſts 
and effuſions of the Holy Spirit, which are by 
Chriſt- derived upon the church. For Chriſt is 
called the Meſſiah, on account of his being a- 
nointed with the © oil of gladneſs, Pſ. xiv. 8. 
And St. John, ſpeaking thus of the Holy Ghoſt: 
« Ye have a unction from the Holy One,” 1 John 
ii, 20. The anointing which ye received trom 


To conchide; a recovery from the ſmall-pox, 
a few years ago, gave occaſion to the preceding 
poem. I only at firſt (in gratitude to the great 
Phyſician of ſouls and bodies) deſigned to have 
publiſhed this hymn to the Trinity upon a reco- 
very from ſickneſs. But the ſubject being very 
extenſive, and capable of admitting ſerious reflec- 
tions on the ſrail (tate of humanity, I expatiated 
farther upon it. It cannot be ſuppoſed that I 
ſhould treat upon ſickneſs in a medicinal, but only 
in a deſcriptive, a moral, and religious manner: 
the verſification is varied accordingiy; the deſcrip- 
tive parts being more puetical, the moral more 
plain, and the religious, for the moſt part, drawn 
from the holy ſcriptutes. I have juſt taken ſuch 
notice of the progreſs of the ſmall-pox, as may 
give the reader ſome ſmall idea of it, without of- 
tending his imagination. Theſe few notes are not 
intended for the learned reader, but added to aſſiſt 
thoſe who may not be fo well acquainted with 
the claſſical and other alluſions. I do not remem- 
ber to have ſcen any other poem on the ſame ſub- 
ect to lead me on the way, and therefore, it is to 
be hoped, the good-natured reader will more rea- 
dily excule its blemiſhes, 2 | 


—— —— 
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1 have here added, by way of concluſion to the 
notes, a ſhort hymn, written (when very young) 
in the great epidemical cold in 1732. 7 SM 


A HYMN IN SICKNESS, 


O Lord ' to thee I lift my ſoul, 
To thee direct my eyes, 
While fate in every vapour rolls, 
And ſick'ning nature ſighs. 


Ev'n air, the vehicle of life, 
The ſoft receſs of breath, 

Is made the hat binger of fate, 

And poiſon'd dart of death. 


No gentle ſtrains relieve? my ears: 
But hark! the paſſing toll, 

In a long fadly-folemn knell, 
Alarms anew my ſoul. 


No lovely proſpe& meets my eye, 
But melancholy fear, 

Attended with the hollow pomp 
Of ſickneſs and deſpair, 


My fins wide-ſtaring in my face, 
In ghaſtly guiſe alarm; 

The pleaſing ſins of wanton youth, 
In many a fatal charm. 


I ſink beneath their black approach: 
My God ! thy mercy lend; 

Let hope her healing wings diffuſe ; 
O ſnatch me from the tiend ! 


1 feel, 1 feel thy ſaving health : 
New raptures fill my heart: ; 
A ſhining train of bliſs ſucceeds ; 


* 


Ihe gloomy ſcenes depart. 


Though ſtraining coughs this mortal frame 
To diſſolution bring, 

Yet dreary death in vain affrights 
And points in vain his ſting : 


If gracious Heaven at that ſad hour 
Its guardian arm extend : 

If angels watch my parting ſoul, 
And fave me at my cnd. 


O Lord, or let me live or die, 
Thy holy will be done! 
But let me live alone to thee, 

And die in thee alone. 


AN HYMN 


Nunc ſormoſifimus annus. 


TOM 


VIRASII. . 


PR E F 


A Ek 


As Spenſer is the moſt deſcriptive and florid of | bis manner, in the following vernal poem. I 
ell our Engliſn writers, I attempted to imitate | have been very ſparing of the antiquated words, 


which are too frequent in moſt of the imitations 
of this author; however, I have introduced a few 
here and there, which are explained at the bot- 
tom of each page where they occur.. Shakſpeare 
is the poet of nature, in adapting the affections 
and paſſions to his characters; and Spenſer in de- 
ſcribing her delightful ſcenes and rural beauties. 
His lines are moſt muſically ſweet, and his de- 
ſcriptions moſt delicately abundant, even to a 
wantonneſs of painting; but ſtill it is the muſic 
and painting of nature. We find no ambitious 
ornaments or epigrammatical turns in his writ- 
ings, but a beautiful ſimplicity ; which pleaſes far 
above the glitter of pointed wit. I endeavoured 
to avoid the affectation of the one, without any 
hopes of attaining the graces of the other kind of 
writing. 1 * 


Te ſequor, O noſtræ gentis decus inque tuis nunc 
Fixa pedum pono preſſis veſtigia ſignis: 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem 
Quodte imitariayeo : Quidenim contendat hirundo 
Cycnis ?— "0 Lucretius, 


A modern writer has, I know, objected againſt 
running the verſe into alternate and ſtanza : But 
Mr. Prior's authority is ſufficient for me, who 
obſerves that it allows a greater variety, and ſtill 
preferves the dignity of the verſe. As I profeſſed 
myſelf in this canto to take Spenſer for my mo- 
del, | choſe the ſtanza; which I think adds both 
a ſweetneſs and ſolemnity at the ſame time, to 
ſubjects of this rural and flowery nature. The 
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moſt deſcriptive of our old poets have always uſed 
it from Chaucer down to Fairfax, and even long 


after him. I followed Fletcher's meaſure in his 
Purple Iſland; a poem printed at Cambridge in 
twelve cantos in quarto, ſcarce heard of in this 
age, yet the beſt in the allegorical way (next to 
the Faery Queen) in the Engliſh language. The 
Alexandrine line, I think, is, peculiarly graceful 
at the end, and is an improvement on Shakſpeare'g 
Venus and Adonis. Aſter all, Spenſer's hymns 
will excuſe me for uſing this meaſure ; and Sca- 
liger, in the third book of his Poetics, tells ys 
(from Dydimus) that the hymns of the Atheniang 
were ſung to the Jyre, the pipe, or ſome muſical 
inſtrument : And this, of all other kinds of verſe, 
is certainly lyrical. But enough of the ſtanza; 
For (as Sir William Davenant obſerves in his ad. 
mirable preface to Gondibert) numbers in verſe, 
like diſtinct kinds of muſic, are compoſed to the 
uncertain and different taſte of ſeveral ears. | 
hope I have no apology to make for deſcribing 
the beauties, the pleaſures, and the loves of the 
ſeaſon, in too tender or roo florid a manner. The 
nature of the ſubject required a luxuriouſneſs of 
verſification, and a ſoftneſs of ſentiment ; but they 
are pure and chaſte at the ſame time, otherwiſg 
this canto had neither been ever written or offer- 
ed to the public. If the ſentiments and verſe be 
florid and tender, I ſhall excuſe myſelf in the word 
of Virgil (though not in his ſenſe) DE 


| Nunc molliſſima fandi | | 


Tempora ! | 


—U— — - 


— — 


THE ARGUMENT. 


SusJrcT propoſed. Invocation of May. Deſcription of her : Her operations on nature. Bounty 


recommended ; in particular at this ſeaſon. 


Vernal apoſtrophe. Love the ruling paſſion in May, 


The celebration of Venus her birth-day in this month. Rural retirement in ſpring. . Concluſion, 


Ernzxxar daughter of the luſty Spring, 
And ſweet Favonius, ever gentle May! 

Shall 1, unblam'd, preſume of thee to ſing, 
And with thy living colours gild my lay ? 
Thy genial ſpirit mantles in my brain; 

My numbers languiſh in a ſofter vein : 

I pant, too emulous, to flow in Spenſer's ſtrain. 


Say, mild Aurora of the blooming year, 
With ſtorms when winter blackens nature's face; 
When whirling winds the howling forelt tear, 
And ſhake the ſolid mountains from their baſe : 
Say, what refulgent chambers of the ſcy 
Veil thy beloved glories from the eye, 
For which the nations pine, and earth's fair chil- 

dren die? 


Where * Leda's twins, ſorth ſrom their diamond 
tow'r, | 

Alternate o'er the night their beams divide ; 

In light emboſom'd, happy, and ſecure 

From winter rage, thou chooſeſt to abide. 


* Caftor and Pollux. 


1 


Bleſt reſidence! For, there, as poet's tell, 
+ The power's of poetry and wiſdom dwell; 
Apollo wakes the arts; the muſes ſtrike the ſhell, 


+ Certes o'er Rhedicyna's laurel d mead, 

(For ever ſpread, ye laurels, green and new)! 

Ihe brother ſtars their gracious nurture ſhed, 

And ſecret bleſſings of poetic dew. 

They bathe their horſes in the learned flood, 

With flame recruited for the ethereal road, 

And deem fair Iſis“ ſwans || fair as their fa 
god. | 

No ſooner April, trimm'd with girlands { gay, 

Rains fragrance o'er the world, and kindly ſhow'rs; 

But, in the eaſtern pride of beauty, May, 

o gladden earth, forſakes her heav'nly bow'rs, 


+ The Gemini are ſuppoſed to preſide over learned 
men. See Pontanus in his beautiful poem called Urania. 
Lib. 2. de Geminis. 

I + Surely, certainly. Ibid. —Rhedicyna, &c. Oxford. 

Jupiter deceived Leda in the ſhape of a ſean, d. 
foe ꝛras hathing berſetf in the river Eurotat. 

5 Garlands, 
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HYMN TO MAY, 


Reſtoring nature from her palſy'd ſtate. 
April, retire; ne * longer nature wait ; 

Soon may ſhe iſſue from the morning's golden 
gate. : 
Come, bounteous May! in fulneſs of thy might, 

Lead briſkly on the mirth-infufing hours, 

All-recent from the boſom of delight, 

With nectar nurtur'd; and involv'd in flow'rs : 

Byſpring's ſweet bluſh, by nature's teeming womb ; 

By Hebe's dimply ſmile, by Flora's bloom; 

By Venus' ſelf (for Venus ſelf demands thee) 
come | 


By the warm ſighs, in dewy even-tide, 

Of melting maidens in the woodbine groves, 

To pity looſen'd, ſoften'd down from pride; 

By billing turtles, and by cooing doves; 

By the youth's plainings ſtealing on the air, 

(For youths will plain, though yielding be the fair) 
Hither to bleſs the maidens and the youths repair. 


With dew beſpangled, by the hawthorn buds, 

With freſhneſs breathing, by the daiſy'd plains, 

By the mix'd muſic of the warbling woods, 

And jovial + roundelays of nymphs and ſwains ; 

In thy ſull energy, and rich array, 

Delight of earth and heaven! O bleſſed May! 

From heav'n deſcend to earth ; on earth vouch- 
ſafe to ſtay. 


She comes !—A ſilken camus, em'ral'd-green, 
Gracefully looſe, adown her ſhoulders flows, 

(Fit to enfold the limbs of Paphos” queen) 

And with the labours of the/needle glows, 

| Purfled by nature's hand! The amorous air 
And muſky weſtern breezes faſt repair, hair. 
Her mantle proud to ſwell, and wanton with her 


Her hair (but rather threads of light it ſeems) 
With the gay honours of the ſpring entwin'd, 
Copious, unbound, in neRar'd ringlets ſtreams, 
Floats glitt'ring on the ſun, and ſcents the wind, 
Love-ſick with odours Now to order roll'd, 

It melts upon her boſom's dainty mould, 

Or, curling round her waſte, diſparts its wavy gold. 


Young circling roſes, bluſhing round them throw 
The ſweet abundance of their purple rays, 

And lilies, dipp'd in fragrance, freſhly blow, 

With blended beauties in her angel face. 

The humid radiance beaming from her eyes 

The air and ſeas illumes, the earth and ſkies; 

And open, where ſhe ſmiles, the ſweets of Paradiſe. 


On zephyr's wing the laughing goddeſs view, 

Diſtilling balm. She cleaves the buxom air, 

Attended by the ſilver-footed dew, 

The ravages of winter to repair. 

She gives her naked boſom to the gales, 

Her naked boſom down the ether fails ; 

Her boſom breathes delight ; her breath the ſpring 
exhales. 


All as the Phenix in Arabian ſkies, 
New. burniſh'd from his ſpicy funeral pyres, 


Nor. 
t 4 light gown. 


+ 3 1 
|| Flourifoed with a needle. 


| At large, in roſeal * undulation flies: 
' His plumage dazzles and the gazer tires: 
Around their king the plumy nations wait, 


[ 


_ | Attend his triumph, and augment his ſtate : 
He tow'ring, claps his wings, and wins th' cthe- 


real height. 


So round this phœnix of the gawdy year 

A thouſand, nay, ten thouſand ſports and ſmiles, 
Fluttering in gold, along the hemiſphere, 

Her praiſes chaunt : her praiſes glad the iſles. 
Conſcious of her approach.(to deck her bow'rs) 
Earth from her fruitful lap and boſom pours 


+ Narciſſus fair, in fnowy velvet gown'd ; 

Ah fooliſh ! ſtill to love the fountain-brim : 
Sweet hyacinth, by Phœbus || erſt bemoan'd ; 
And tulip, flaring in her powder'd trim. 
Whatc'er, { Arraida, in thy gardens blew ; 
Whate'er the ſun inhales, or fips the dew ; 
Whate'er compoſe the chaplet on lanthes' brow. 


He who © undaz'd can wander o'er her face, 
May gain upon the ſolar blaze at noon !— 
What more than female ſweetneſs and a grace 
Peculiar ! fave, Ianthe, thine alone, 
Ineffable effuſion of the day ! 

So very much the ſame, that lovers ſay, 
May is lanthe ; or the dear Ianthe May. 


So far as doth the harbinger of day 

The leſſer lamps of night in ** ſheen excel; 

So far in ſweetneſs.and in beauty May 9 
Above all other months doth bear the bell 

So far as May doth other months exceed, 

So far in virtue and in f goodlihead, 


* 


Above all other nymphs Ianthe bears the i mead_ 


Welcome ! as to a youthful poet, wine, 

To fire his fancy and enlarge his ſoul ; 

He weaves the laurel-chaplet with the vine, 

And grows immortal as he drains the bowl. 
Welcome! as beauty to the loveſick ſwain, 

For which he long had ſigh'd, but figh'd in vain; 


* Pliny tells us, Lib. IT. that the phenix is a- 


A waſte of ſpringing ſweets, and voluntary flow'rs. 


He darts into her arms; quick vaniſhes his pain. 


— 


bout the bigneſ. of an eagle The feathers round tb 


neck ſbining like gold, the boty of a purple colour, the 
tail blue, with feathers reſembling roſes, See Claudian's 
fine poem on that ſubjet, and Marcellus Donatus, whe 
bas a foort diſſertation on the phenix, in his Obſervation. 
on Tacitus, Annal. Lib. 6. Weſtley on Job, and 
Sir Thomas Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

+ A beautiful youth, wwho, bebolding his face in a 
fountain, fell in love with himjelf, and pining away 
was changed into a flower which bears his name. See 
Ovid's Metamorph ſes, lib. 3. 

+ Beloved and turned into a flower by Apollo. See 
the flory in Ovid, Met lib. 10. There is likewiſe a cu- 
rious dialogue in Lucian betæuiæt Mercury and Apollo an 
this ſubjeft. Servius, in bis notes on Virgil's ſecond Bu · 
colic takes the hyacinth to be the vacinium of the Latins, 
bearing ſome ſimilitude with the name. | 

|| Formely long ago. . 

See Taſſo's 11 Goffredo. Canto. 16. 

J Uudazzled. ** Brightneſs, Shining, 


1 Beauty. tt Prize. 
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The drowzy elements, arouz'd by thee, 

Roll to harmonjous meaſures, active all! 

Earth, water, air, and fire, with feeling glee, 

Exult to celebrate thy feſtival. 

Fire glows intenſer; ſofter blows the air; 

More ſmooth the waters flow; earth ſmiles more 

fair: | 

Earth, 2 air, and fire, thy glad' ning impulſe 

are. | 


What boundleſs tides of ſplendour o'er the ſkies, 
O'crflowing brightneſs! ſtream their golden 
rays! 

Heav*ns azure kindles with the varying dies, 
Reflects the glory, and returns the blaze. 

Air whitens; wide the tracts of ether been 
With colours damaſk'd rich, and goodly ſheen, 
And all above is blue, and all below is green. 


At thy approach, the wild waves” loud uproar 

And foamy ſurges of: the mad'ning min, 

Forget to heave their mountains to the ſhore ; 

Diffus'd into the level of the plain. f 

For thee, the Halcyon builds her ſummer's neſt; 

For thee. the ocean ſmooths her troubled breaſt, 

Gay from OP placid ſmiles, in thy own purple 
dreſt. 


Have ye not ſeen, in gentle even tide, 

When Jupiter the carth hath richly ſhower'd, 
Striding the clouds, a bow * diſpredden wide 
As if with light inwove, and gayly flower'd 
With bright variety of blending dies? 
White, purple, yellow. melt along the ſkies, 
Alternate colours ſink, alternate colours riſe, 


The earths embroidery then have ye ey'd, 
And ſmile of bloſſoms, yellow, purple, white; 
Their vernal-tinctur'd leaves, luxurious, dy'd 
In Flora's liv'ry, painted by the light. 

Lights' painted children in the breezes play, 
Lay out their dewy boſoms to the ray, 

Their ſoft enamel ſpread, and beautify the day. 


From the wide altar. of the foodful earth 

The flow'rs, the herbs, the plants, their incenſe 
roll; 

The orchards ſwell the ruby-tinctur'd birth; 

The vermil gardens breathe the ſpicy ſoul, 

Grateful to May, the neQar-ſpirit flies, 

The wafted clouds of laviſh'd odours riſe, 

The zephyr's balmy burchen, worthy of the 
ſkics. | 

The bee, the golden daughter of the ſpring, 

From mead to mead, in wanton labour, roves, 

And loads its little thigh, or gilds its wing 

With all the eſſence of the fluſhing groves ; 

Extracts the aromatic ſoul of flow'rs, 

And, humming in delight, its waxen bow'rs 

Fills with the luſcious ſpoils, and lives ambroſial 
hours. 

Touch'd by thee, May, the flocks and luſty droves 

That low in paſtures, or on mountains bleat, 

Revive their frolics and renew their loves, 

Stung to the marrow with a generous heat. 


Spread. 
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The ſtately courſer, bounding o'er the plain, 


Shakes to the winds the honours of his mane, 
(High-arch'd his neck) and, ſauffing, hopes the 
dappled train. 


The atreal ſongfters ſooth the lining groves; 
The mellow thruſh, the * ouzle ſweetly ſhrill, 
And little linnet celebrate their loves 

In hawthorn valley, or on tufted hill; 

The ſoaring lark, the lowly nightingale, 

A thorn her pillow, trills her doleful tale, 

And melancholy muſic dies along the dale. 


This gay exuberance of gorgeous ſpring, 

The gilded mountain, and the herbag'd vale, 
The woods that bloſſom, and the birds that ſing, 
The murmuring fountain and the breathing dale: 
The dale, the fountains, birds and woods delight, 
The vales, the mountains and the ſpring invite, 


vet unadorn'd by May, no longer charm the fight, 


When nature laughs around, ſhall man alone, 

Thy image, hang (ah me!) the ſickly head? 

When nature ſings, ſhall nature's glory groan, 

And languiſh for the pittance poor of bread ! 

O may the man that ſhall his image ſcorn, 

Alive, be ground with hunger, moſt forlorn, 

Die + unanell'd, and dead, by dogs and kites be 
torn. 


Curs'd may he be (as if he were not ſo). 

Nay doubly curs'd be ſuch a breaſt of ſtcel, . 

Which never melted at another's woe, 

Nor tenderneſs of bowels knew to feel. 

His heart is black as hell, in flowing ſtore 

Who hears the needy crying at his door, 

Who hears them cry, f ne recks ; but ſuffers them 
be poor. 

But bleſt, O wore than doubly bleſt be he 

Let honour ccown him and eternal reſt, 


Whoſe boſom, the ſweet fount of charity, 
Flows out to $ nourſle innocence diſtreſt. 


His ear is open to the widow's cries, 


His hand the orphan's cheek of ſorrow dries; 

Like mercy's ſelf he looks oa want with pity's 
eyes. . | 

In this bleſt ſeaſon, pregnant with delight, 

{| Ne may the boading owl with ſcreeches wound 

Ihe ſolemn filence of the quiet night, 

Ne croaking raven, with unhallow'd found, 


Ne damned ghoſt © affray with deadly yell 


| The waking lover, rais'd by mighty ſpell, 


To pale the ſtars, till Heſper ſhine it back to hell. 


Ne witches rifle gibbets, by the moon, 
(With horror winking, trembling all with ſear) 
Of many e clinking chain, and canker'd bond: 
Nor imp in viſtonary ſhape appear, 
To biaſt the thriving verdure of the plain; 
Ne let hobgoblin, ne the pork, profane 
With ſhadowy glars the light, aud mad ve burſt- 
ing brain. 
+ Without a funeral Inell, 
S To nurſe, 


* Blacklird, 
+ Nor is concern'd, 


l Yr. 
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Yet fairy-elves (fo * ancient cuſtom's will) 

The green-gown'd fairy elves, by ſtarry + ſheen, 

May gambol or in valley or on hill, 

And leave their footſteps on the circled green. 

Full lightly trip it, dapper Mab, around; 

Full 4 featly, Ob' ron, thou, o'er graſs-turf bound : 

Mab bruſhes off no n Ob' ron prints no 
ground. | 


Ne bloody rumours violate the ear, 

Of city's ſack'd, and kingdoms deſolate, 

With plague or ſword, with peſtilence or war ; 
Ne rueful murder ſtain thy era- date; 

Ne ſhameleſs calumny, for fell deſpight, 

The fouleſt fiend that e'er blaſphem'd the light, 
At lovely lady rail, nor grin at courteous knight. 


Ne wailing in our fireets nor fields be heard, 

Ne voice of miſery aſſault the heart; 

Ne fatherleſs from table be debar'd ; 

Ne piteous tear from eye of ſorrow ſtart; 

But plenty, pour thyſelf into the bowl 

Of bounty head; may never want controul 

That good. good - honeſt man, who fceds the fa- 
miſh'd {oul. 


Now let the trumpet's martial thunders fleep; 
The viol wake alone, and tender flute: 

The Piirygian lyre with ſprightly fingers ſweep, 
And, Erato, diſſolve the Lydian lute. 

Yet Clio frets, and burns, with honeſt pain, 

To rouſe and animate the martial ſtrain, [ plain. 
While Britiſh banners flame o'er many a purpled 


The trumpet ſleeps, but ſoon for thee ſhall wake, 
Illuſtrious chief! to ſound thy mighty name, 
(Snatch'd from the malice of Lethean lake) 
Triumphant ſwelling from the mouth of fame, 
Meanw hile, diſdain nor (ſo the virgins pray) 

This roſy crown, with myrtle wove and bay; 
(Too humble crown | ween) : the offering of May. 


And while the virgins hail thee with their voice, 
Heaping thy crowded way with greens and flow'rs, 
107 in the fondneis of their heart rejoice 

To footh, with dance and ſong, thy gentler hours; 
Indulge the ſeaſ. n, and with ſweet repair 

Embay thy limbs, the vernal beauties ſhare ; 

Then blaze in arms again, renew'd for future war 


Britannia's happy iſle derives from May 

The choiceſt blefli.:gs liberty beſtows : 

When royal Charles {for ever hail che day)! 

ln mercy triumph'd o'er ignoble foes. 

Reſtor d with him, the arts the drooping head 
Gaily again uprear'd, the muſes ſhade [array'd. 
With freſher honours bloom'd, in greener trim 


— - — 


* The Lemuria, or rites ſacred to the Lemures. were 
celebrated by the Romans in May. See Ovid, Faſt. I. 
J. Oc. They imagined the Lemures (in Engliſh, Fai- 
ries to be like ghoſts of deceaſed perſons + but our tradi- 
lianal accounts are very different in reſpect to the nature 


of fairies, Shal/peare's M:dſummers Night's Dream, 


Droyton's Faery Tale and a celebrated 0¹⁴ Ballad, are 
maſier-picces in their bind. 
i Brightn:ſs, 


1 Nil y. $ ; Ner + 


And thou, the goodlieſt bloſſom of our iſles! 
Great Frederick's and his Auguſta's joy, 

Thy native month approv'd with infant ſmiles, - 
Sweet as the ſmiling May, imperial boy ! 
Britannia hopes thee for her future lord, 

Lov'd as thy parents, only not ador'd! | 
Whene'er a George is os Charles. is again re- 

ſtor'd. 


O may his father's pant for ke fame, 

And boundleſs bountyhead to humankind ; 

His grandfire's glory, and his uncle's name, 
Renown'd in war! inflame his ardent mind: 
So arts ſhall flouriſh *neath his equal ſway, 

So arms the hoſtile nations wide affray; 

The laurel, victory ; Apollo, wear the bay. 


Through kind infuſion of celeſtial pow'r, 

The dullard earth May quick' neth with delight: 

Full ſuddenly the ſeeds of joy * recrre 

Elaſtic ſpring, and force within empight. 

If ſenſeleſs elements invigorate prove 

By genial May. and heavy matter move, 

Shall ſhepherdeſſes ceaſe „ ſhall n fail to 
love? 


Ye ſhepherdeſſes, in a goodly round. 

Purpled with health, as in the greenwood ſhade, 
Incontinent ye thump the echoing ground 

And t defftly lead the dance along the glade ; 
(O may no ſhow'rs your merry-makes affcay |) 
Hail at the op'ning, at the cloſing day, 


Y 
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All hail, ye { bonnibels, to your own ſeaſon, May. 


Nor ye abſent yourſelves, ye ſhepherd-ſwains, 

But lend to dance and ſong the liberal May, 

And while in jocurd ranks you beat the plains, 
Your flocks ſhall nibble and your lambkins play, 
Friſking in glee. To May your girlands bring, 
And ever and anon her praiſes ſing : (ring. 
The woods ſhall echo May, with May the vallies 


Your May-pole deck with flow'ry coronal ; 

Sprinkle the flow'ry ceronal with wine; 

And in the nimble-footed galliard, all, 

Shepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, lively join. 

Hither from village ſweer and Hamlet fair, 

From bordering cot and diſtant || glenne repair 

Let youth indulge its ſport, to J eld bequeath its 
care. | 


Ye wanton dryads and light-tripping fawns, 
1 Ye joliy ſatyrs, full of“ luſtyhcad, f 
And ye that haunt the hills, the brooks, the lawns, 


O come with rural chaplets gay diſpread : 

With heel ſo nimble wear the ſpringing graſs, 
To ſhrilling bagpipe, or to tinkling brats , 

Or foot it to the reed: Pan pipes himſelf apace. 


In this ſoft ſeaſon, when creation ſmil'd, 

A quivering ſplendor on the ocean hung, 
And from the fruitful froth, his faireſt child, 
The queen of bliſs and beauty, Venus ſprung, 


* Recover. + Placed, fixed. 
+ Finely. $ Prelty womens 
A country bamlet. 

COU age, * Vigeur. 
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The dolphins gambol o'er the wat'ry way, 
Carrol the Naiads, while the Triton s play, 
And all the ſea-green ſiſters bleſs the holiday. 


In honour of her natal- month the queen 

Of bliſs and beauty, conſecrates her hours, 

Freſh as her cheek, and as her brow ſerene, 

To buzom ladies, and their paramours. 

Love tips with golden alchemy his dart; 

With rapt*rous anguiſh, with an honey'd ſmart 

Eye languiſhes on eye, and heart diſſolves on 
heart. , 

A foftly-ſwelling hill, with myrtles crown'd, 

(Myrtles to Venus * algates ſacred been) 

Hight Acidale, the faireſt ſpot on ground, 

Forever fragrant and forever green, 

O'erlooks the windings of a ſhady vale, 


By beauty form'd for amorous regale. 


Was ever hill ſo ſweet, as ſweeteſt Acidale ? 
All down the ſides, the fides profuſe of flow'rs, 


An hundred rills, in ſhining mazes, flow 


Through moſfy grottc's : maranthine bow'rs, 
And forra a laughing flood in- vale below : 

Where oft their limbs the loves and graces + bay 
(When ſummer ſheds inſufferable day) [play. 
And ſport, and dive, and flounce in wantonneſs of 


No voiſe o'ercomes the ſilence of the ſhades, 
Save ſhort-breath'd vows, the dear exceſs of joy; 
Or harmleſs giggle of the youths and maids, 
Who yield obeifance to the Cyprian boy: 

Or lute, ſoft-ſighing in the paſling gale; 

Or fountain, gurgling down the ſacred vale, 

Or hymn to beauty's queen, or lover's tender tale. 


Here Venns revels, here maintains her court 
In light feſtivity and gladſome game: 

The young and gay, in frolic troops reſort, 
Withouten cenfure and withouten blame 
In pleaſure ſteep d, and dancing in delight, 
Night ſteals upon the day, the day on night: 


Each knight, his lady loves; each lady loves her | 


knight, 
Where lives the man (if ſuch a man there be) 
In idle wilderneſs or deſart drear, 
To beauty's ſacred pow'r an enemy ? 
Let foul fiends t harrow him; I'll drop no tear. 
I deem that $ carl, by beauty's pow'r unmov'd, 
Hated of Heav'n, of none but hell approv d. 
O may he never love, O never be belov'd! 


Hard is his heart, unmelted by thee, May! 
Unconſcious of love's nectar- tickling ſting, 
And, unrelenting, cold to beauty's ray; 
Beauty the mother and the child of ſpring ! 
Beauty and wit declare the ſexes even; 


Beauty to woman, wit to man is given; {Heav'n. 


Neither the flime of earth, but each the fire of 


Alliance fweet ! let beauty, wit approve, 
As fiow'rs to ſunſhine ope the ready breaſt : 
Wit beauty loves, and nothing elſe can love: 
The beſt alone is grateful to the beſt. 


+ Baibe. 
$ A clou'ne 


* Ever. 
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Perfection has no other parallel! 

Can light with darkneſs, doves with ravens dwel] ? 

As ſoon, * perdie, ſhall heav'n communion hold 
with hell. 


I ſing to you, who love alone-for love : 

For gold the beauteous fools (O fools beſure) ! 
Can win; though brighter wit ſhall never move: 
But folly is to wit the certain cure. 

Curs'd be the men {or be they young or old), 
Curs'd be the women, who themſelves have fold 
To the deteſted bed for lucre baſe of gold. 


Not Julia ſuch : ſhe higher honour deem'd 

To langniſh in the Sulmo poet's arms, 

Than, by the potentates of earth eſteem'd, 

To give to ſceptres and to crowns her charms, 
Not Laura ſuch : in ſweet Vaucluſa's vale 

She liſt'ned to her Petrarch's amorous tale. 

But did poor + Colin Clout o'er Roſalind prevail? 


\ Howe'er that be; in + Acidalian ſhade, 
Embracing Julia, Ovid melts the day: 

No dreams of baniſhment his loves invade ; 
Encircled in eternity of May. 

Here Petrarch with his Laura, ſoft reclin'd 

On violets, gives ſorrow to the wind : | 
And Colin Clout pipes to the yielding Roſalind. 


Pipe on, thou ſweeteſt of th' Arcadian train, 

That e'er with tuneful breath inform'd the quill ; 

Pipe on, of lovers the moſt loving ſwain ! 

Of bliſs and melody O take thy fill. 

Ne envy I, if dear lanthe ſmile, 

Though _ my numbers, and though rude my 

ſtyle; 

Ne quit for Acidale, fair Albion's happy iſle, 

| Come then, Ianthe ! milder than the ſpring, 
And grateful as the roſy month of May, 

O come; the birds the hymn of nature ſing, 

| Inchanting wild, from every buſh and ſpray: 


* An old word for afſerting any thing, 

+ Spenſer. . 

+ Theſe three celebrated poets and lovers were all of 
them unhappy in their amours. Ovid was baniſbed on 
account of his paſſion for Julia. Death deprived Pe- 
trarch of bis beleved Laura very early; as he bimſelf 
tells us in his account of bis or, life : Theſe are bis 
words, * Amore acerrimo, ſed unico et honeflo, in Ado- 
leſcentia laboravi, et diutius laborafſem, niſi jam tepeſ- 
centem ignem mers acerba, ſed utilis, extinxiſſet. Ser 
his works. Baſil, Fel. Tom. I. 

married another perſon ; which is ſearce probable, jince 
Petrarch lamented ber death for ten years afterwards, 
as appears from Sonetto 31 3, with a moſt uncommon ar- 
dour of paſſion. Thomaſinus in his curious book c:'':d 
Petrarcha Redivivus, has given us two prints of + aura, 
ꝛoith an account of ber family, their loves. and his ſweet 
retirement in Vaucluſe. As for Spenſer, we may on- 
clude that his loue for Reſalinda proved unſucce/sful, from 
his pathetical complaints, in-ſeveral of his poems. of ber 
cruelty. The author, therefore, thought it only a poeti- 


cal kind of juſtice. to reward them in this imaginary re- 


treat of lovers. for tie misfortunes they really juffered 


+ Deſtroy. 


| here, on account of their paſſions 


Yet others ſay, fot 


EL ROwmwy my ,y, _-A 


Swell the green gems and teem along the vine, 
A fragrant. Yromiſe of the future wine, 5 
The ſpirits to exalt, the genius to refine ! 


Let us our ſteps direct where Father Thames. 

In ſilver windings draws his humid train, 

And pours, where'er he rolls his na val ſtream, , 

Pomp on the city, plenty o'er the plain. 

Or by the banks of Iſis Malk we ſtray, 

(Ah why ſo long from Iſis banks away)! 

Where , thouſand damſels "dance, and thouſand 
mepherds play. 


Or chooſe you rather Theron” 5 ly retreat, 
Emboſom'd, Surrey, in thy verdanr vale, 
— mules and the graces feat ! 

There gently liſten to my faithful tale. 

Along the dew-bright parterres let us rove, _ 
Or taſte the odours of the mazy-grove: [love. 
Hark how, the turtles coo ; I languiſh too with 


Amid the pleaſaunce of Ardadian ſcenes, 

Love ſteals his ſilent arrows on my breaſt; 

Nor falls of water, nor enameJI\d greens, 

Can ſooth my anguiſh, or invite to . 

You, dear lanthe, you alone impart 

Balm to my wounds, and cordial to my ſmart: 
The apple of my eye, the life · blood of my heart. 


With line of. ſuk, with hook of hacked ſteel, 
Beneath this vaken umbrage let us lay, 61 
And from the water's cryſtal boſom ſteal. 
Upon the graſſy bank the finny prey: | 

The perch, with purple ſpeckled manifold ; 
The eel, in filver labyrinth ſelf roll'd, ſs 
And carp, all-burniſh'd, o'er with, drops of r 


Or ſhall the meads invite, with Iris hues 
And nature's pencil gay-diverſify'd, _ 
For now the ſun has lick'd away the dews) 
Fair-fluſhing and bedeck'd like virgin bride ? 
Thither (for they invite us), we'll repair, 
Collect and weave (whate'er is ſweet and fair) 
A poſy for thy breaſt, a garland ſor ity inair. 


Fair is the lily, elad in balmy ſuow; 

Sweet is the roſe, of ſpring the ſmiling eye; 
Nipt by the winds, their heads the lilies bow ; 
Cropt by the hand, the roſes fade and die. 
Though now in pride of youth and beauty dreſt, 
0 think, lanthe, cruel time lays waſte 


The roſes of the cheek; the lilies of the breaſt. 


Weep not ; but, rather 1 by this, improve 
The preſent freſhneſs of thy ſpringing prime: 
Beſtow thy graces on the 20 of love, 

Too precious for the wither'd arms of time. 

In chaſte endearments, innocently gay, 

lanthe ! now, now love thy ſpring away; 

Ere cold October blaſts deſpoil che bloom of May. 


Now up the chalky mazes of yon hill, 

With grateful diligence, we wind our way; 

What op*ning ſcenes our raviſh'd tenſes fill, 

And, wide, their rural luxury diſplay! {fpires, 

W ood dales; and flocks, and herds, and cots and 

Villa's of learned clerks, and Faule ſquires; 

The villa of a friend the eye ſight never tires. 
Vol. X. 


wi 


| 


| The gladſome nrg, when * livelood ſwell's” my, 


For ſacred ſolitude can ne vet cloy; bee wy 
q The wiſdom of ati vncortupted Gila yt Hoitvr oh 
O very long may Hymen's golden chain 12 


Of living me of the woodbind ſhade 


If e er to thee and Venus, May, I ſtrung [yei 
And Eden's nymphs and Ifis damſels ſung 


0 green his gardens, O perfume his flow/rs, H » 
0 bleſs his morning walks * ſooth his ev 'ning 

| g hours. 1 2 olan 
Long, Theron, with Ber Arkkabel enjoy ibn * 41 
The ol of nature, ſtill to virtue kind, 


Anglo 
hd 


To earth confine you and the tural reigh ao 
Then ſoar, at Tengrh, to heaven? nor fray, of 
muſe, in vain.” . 


Where er the muſes haunt, or poets muſe, _. py 

In ſolitary ſilence ſweetly. tit 4. 7 
Unlooſe thy boſom, May! thy ſtores Is 1 
Thy vernal ſtores, by poets molt defir” yt 1 
Of Philomela, war bling from the gde. 5 72 
Thy bounty, in his ver rf, ſhall certes be EE 


Thy ſofteſt plenitude of beauties hed, 5-1 ut 
Thick as the winter ſtars, or ſummer flowers; 

F Albe the tuneſul maſter (ah !) be dead. 
To Colin next he "taught x my youth to ſing, ,, 5 of A 
My reed to warble, to reſound my ſtring ; 

The king of ſhepherd” s he, « ok. f poet's he the King.,., 4 


dwell; 


Hail muſic, which the muſes | fcant excel 1 
Hail flowrets, not unworthy Venus“ crow“. 
Ye linnets, larks, ye thruſhes, nightingales; 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye groves, ye ſtreams. renal: 
Ye ever happy ſcenes !-all,you, your pucthails, .. - 


All hail to thee, O May! the crown of au: 1 


Fairly J bedight, approve the ſimple la, 
And think on Thomalin nne er ks hail thee 
May! 
EPITHALAMU x con 1 
On the Royal Nuptialr, in May 1736. 


Ox Thamis' banks, where many a flow'ry b. 
Blooms wanton- wild, advanc'd a jovial cre 252 
Thick as the daiſies which his meadows hem, 

And with ſweet herbs the liquid cryſtal firew; 855 


- 


* Livelineſs. 


Stella; five Amores : - Eloglargus! Tres Lite 
Written in 2 year 1736. 

+ Six paflorals : eoritten in the year EIN 12 

d Although, + "|| Scarcely, 


ET Adorned. . 
. * „ ; 8 * 


In tender + elegy, and + paſtoral-ſtrains; 1 
Collect and ſhed thyſelf on Theron's bool 45 


my 


On Twit'nam bowrs (Aonian-Twit'!nam bow'rs) !. 


Hail, happy ſcenes, where Joy wou'd. chooſe” to — 
Hail, golden 4 which" Siumn decmveikds e ä 


'I'he recompence and glory of my ſong: K 
Ne ſmall the recompence, ne glory ſmall, o A 
If gentle ladies, and the tuneful-throng, g, 
With lovers-myrtle, and with poet*s-bay 7 ta 
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For on the hquid cryſtal gaily flew 
A painted * gondelay, bedecked fair 


With gold and purple. orgeous to the view ! 
While loud approving ſhouts divide the air, 
« Hail, happy, future bride of Albion's n 


= heir.“ 


+ Eftſoons the father of the filver flood, 
The noble Thames, his azure head uprais 4. 
And ſhook; his dewy locks; worthy a God! 
A lambent glory round his temples blaz'd, 
On which the Naiads all with wonder gaz d. 
So ſparkle Thetis pucple-trembling ſtreams, 
When Phabus, for his golden car yprais'd, 
Strikes the calm ſurface with his morning beams. 


And ſpribkles ſpangles round, and the wide blue 


inflames. 


The wanton Naiads, Doris“ daughters all, 
Range in a ring Pheruſa, blooming - fair, 
Cymodice dove- ey d, with Florimal ſhair, 
Sweet-ſmelling flowrets. deck'd their n en 
And Erato, to ſove to Venus dear, 

Galene dreſt i in ſmiles and lily-white, N 
And Phan, with her ſnowy boſom bare, 


All theſs! and more than theſe, a dainty fight ! ie 
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In daunce and- merriment and b F I 
delight. 


Around the bark they « d 99 771 wherein their far 
A lady freſh and fair, ah! ſuch a one, 
So freſh and fair, fo araiably great, 3 
89 goodly-gracious ſeem'd as never none. | 
And like thy ſweet-beam'd planet, Venus, 8 
"They much admire, O very much her face, 
Her ſhape, her breaſt. fur love a downy throne”: 
Her beauty's glorious ſhine, her every grace; 
An angel ſhe appear d, at leaſt of angel race. 


Her Thamis (on his golden urn he lean'd) 

Saluted with this Hymeneal ſong, 

Andhail@ her ſafe. Full ſilent was the wind, 
The river glided gently-ſoft along, 

Ne whiſpered the breeze the leaves among, 
Ne love-learn'd Philomel out-trill'd her lay ; 
A ſtillneſs on the waves attentive hung, 

A brighter gladneſs bleſt the face of day, 

AY nature gan to ilk, her imiles diffus d the 
May. | 

a 


Ah ſacred ſhip, to Albion a e good, 
Our with, our hope, our joy ' who ſafe convey'd 
Through perilous fea, from Ila's little flood, 
This beauty's paragon, this royal maid, 
Iſprung, iwiſt, of high empyreal ſeed; 
The chiid ef heaven, the daughter of delight, 
Nurſt by a grace, with milk and honey fed 
Oh Frederick! oh, | certes, bleſſed wight, 
Jo whom 15 gods confign the nymph Auguſta q 
- hight 


Ah ſacred ſhip ! may favourable gales, 
The kindeſt breath of heav'n attend thy way, 
And twell the winged canvaſs of thy fails. 
May calmneſs be thy path, and pleaſaunce lay 


* 4 Boat, + Preſently. t Benutiful looks. 
$ Nor. [| Gertainly. © Named, 
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dn the ſoft boſom of the yielding fea, 
Where'er thou wind, or to the ſpicy more 
Of Araby the bleſt, or Indias bay, Ty 
W here diamonds kindle, and the golden ore 
Flames into purity to deck Auguſta more: 


Auguſta, faireſt princeſs under ſky, _ 
Welcome to Albion'> renowned land, 
Albion well known to thy great 3 
Made dearer far to thee by Hymen's band, 
The band of love, of honour and command! 
D-ign to receive the nation's public voice, 


| Of heartineſs unfeign'd; who gleeful ſtand 
a meet array; and thus expreſs their joys: 


ln peals of loud acclaim, 9 95 mirth's ene 
noiſe. 


With warmer raptures, and more pas 
Though hard to be! the Royal Youth, I trow 
Shall thee embrace : him tenfold fires clate, z 
And ſacred paſſions in his boſom glow, 7 
Which from thy picture erſt began tu Gow | 
F r thee he burns, for thee he ſighs and prays, 


But dreams of thee long, livelong nights and days, 
By beauty led through all love's roſy thorny. _—_ 


To heal his pains ſoft muſic does divide : 
Moſt heavenly melody in ſoothing ſtrains; 
Nor heavenly melody, nor aught beſide, ' 


| , | Save thee, ah deareſt dread can heal his pains; 


Thy form too deeply in his breaſt remains. 

So ever and anon he chides the gales, © 

That flowly ſeem to bruſh the liquid plains; 

Oh! ay on all the wings of heav'n, ye fails, 

Oh fly! he cries; and lo! a lover's pray'r pre- 
vails 


Now ceaſe thy ſighs. 
day)! 
She comes, by all the loves and graces dreſt, 
In proud humility See, Hymen play, 0 
Wich faZron er. be and flame embroider'd veſt, 
(Such colours * fikerly ſuit Hymen beſt.) 
nd Cupid catches roſy wafts of air 

'T.: ſtretch the fails and fan the royal gueſt. 
Nor chaſtity, meck ey'd, is wanting there, 


She comes, (oh bleſſed 


ſteer. 


Not Venus, queen of beauty and of bliſs 
So goodily ſhone, when + erſt the goddeſs ſprong 
From ocean's ſparkling foam, ſweet nakedneſs! 
A thouſand ſmiles and loves upon her hung, 
And all the gods for joy and wonder ſung. 
The waves ſo proud the beamy burden bore 
Exulting ſſie, around her odours flung, 
And bade the billows laugh and ceaſe to roar; 
They gladly her, ys and gently kiſs the ſhore. 


80 fair ſhe 3 nay fairer could it be; 
Did never mortal man ſuch charms behold 
in bow'r or hall. Spring waits upon her eyc; 
Lo Flora has her richeſt ſtores out-roll'd 
Of variable flow'rs and blooming gold. 


* 8 urely. t Formerly. 


Pours out his ſoul to thee, nor reit can know; 


tor ſhe, and modeſty, fect bluſhing, guide the 


„ 


And beauty paints each field, and muſic wn each. 


He warmeth every heart, he dazzleth every eye. an 
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And throw themſelves in pairs the young and old; 
All nature glows where'er her glances move, 


grove. 


But who is yon, eath other youth excelling 
As much as orient gold ſurmounteth braſs ? 
Sure honour in his viſage choſe her dwelling, 
And ſacred truth, * perdie, adorns his face; 
Such goodlihead and humblencſs never was. 
Bleſt be the ſight full well whoſe looks 1 kenn, | 
Where joyaunce ſits and ever-ſmiling grace; 
Frederick ! 'tis he! the firſt and beſt of men, 
Our dearling prince to meet Auguſta f er 

ſeen 


een. 


— — 


And lo! what medled paſſions in him move, 
He gazes—wonders—(great is beauty's power)! 
And, ſweetly loſt in ecſtaſy and love, 

His eyes her whole, his lips her lips devour, 

Which Venus had beſpreat with nectar - ſno wir. 

Her ſlippery charms allow his eyes no reſt, 

But thouſand arrows; nay ten thouſand pour 

Jato his weunded and tranſported breaſt ; 

Sure m_ like her i is fair, ſure none like him is 
bleſt ! 


O bleſſed youth ! ! receive thy 4 bonnibel, 
Eternal fount of virtue, love, and grace 
O kneel to all the gods and pray to all, 
Who ſparkle ſo divinely in her face, 
And with celeſtial fires her boſom bleſs, 
$o ſhines Aurora in her rich attire, 
When ſhe Hyperion would fain careſs: 
Gaze all the hoſt of ſtars, and all admire, 
Then twinkle in their urns, and into night retire. 


O bleſſed maid! receive thy { belamour, 
With glee receive him and o 'erflowing heart: 
Ne in high monarch's court, ne lady's bow'r, 
A youth ſo form'd by nature and by art, 
Conſpiring both, ere cheriſh'd Cupid's dart. 

So Phebus, luſty bridegroom of the ſky, 
With native ſplendours ſhine on every part; 
From eaſt to weſt his pointed glories fly, 


Here Themis ended. Now the goodly train 
Of all the Naiads, in moſt comely wiſe, 
A preſent make of myrtle- girland green, 
Entrail'd with flow'rets and with rare device. 
The graces cke, with laughter-ſwelling cyes, 
A roſy. chaplet, ſteep'd in nectar bring, 
(The roſes gather d in the morning ſkies) 
Then, joining with the Naiads, form a ring, 
And round them deftly daunce, and round them 

blithely fing. 


* As roſes and as myrtles kindly weave 
Their ſweets in one, much ſweeter as they blend; 
Emblem of marriage- love | So you receive 
Sweets interchang'd, and to each other lend; 
Then, in a bleſt Fame to heav'n, aſcend, 


An affirmation. + Handſome. 0 
+ Beautiful virgin. | Charming lower. 


| Preſents, another +0 his | bellibone; 


And mingle with the gods! While here below; 
New myrtles, roſes new, withouten end. 
From your luxurious ſtock, full plenteous grow, 
And with their De and parent 

: glow.” 


Next-Albion's genius came; bedite in geld, 
An oaken chaplet nodded bn his head; 
The crown he held was. glorious to behold; | 
And royally he taught his feet to treddePQ.. 
| Soon as he ſpy d the prince s goodlihead, 
He pointed to the crown; and tais'd his voice 


To hail the royal pair and hleſs their bed; 
The jolly chorus catch the grateful noiſes, 4 


Echo the woods and vales, _— liber 
rejoice. | 14d 


Next liberty, the faireſt hymph on g 
The flowing N en of her golden 
Diſſuſing laviſhly ambroſia r 3 2, 
Her hands a flow'ry cor nucopia Pale 
Which ſcatters joy and pleaſaunce t Gala the air. 
Earth, ſmil'd, and e danc'd along ow: 
Before her vaniſh? d grief and palecey's 

And * eft, in courteous guiſe, ſhe caſt 125 

On that ſame gentle twain, Ker gloty ant! Wor Ie | 


And theſe beſide, a facred perſ'nage came, 
Immaculate and ſweet as Sharon-foſe.- or | 
Upon her breaſt a bloody croſs did ſtame 
Aumail'd with gold and gems in goodly;rows 3: 4. 
It of lawn adown her: ſhoulders flows-+-:;- + 
t Fae d Euſebia. She pray'd aloud; +; tt 
Thos bleſſing both, for her defenders choſe; 
And ſpread her glories in a purple cloud // 
Softly Auguſta ſmil'd, full lowly wm grit 


Fair Fame behind a ſilxer trumpet ble 15 
Sweet to the earth, and fragrant to the at Th 
Her mantle of a many- colour d huc; 
Her rainbow-wings powder d with many an — 
And near her honbur, pow'r, and courtely 2, b 
Honour, of open front, and ſteady grace 
Pow'r, clad in ſteel, a faulchſon brandii'd high 
Courteſy dreſt in ſmiles her bounteous face: ee 
When theſe attend 2 prince, thrice bappy ſubje@'s 


The muſes clos'd this i ntelleQual ſcene 
From Helicon; who knows not Helicon 2 // 
Gold were their lyres, thei. laurels evetgreeth 
Soon Clio to the prince a ſtarry crown 


4 E % 


_ 


Then all in lofty chorus ſwell the ſong; 
Big with their happy loves and great re: _— 
Prophetic numbers float the woods emon g. 
For ſhepherd lad too high, for memoty too honeys 4 


j Nathlef- thy tune ful fons, O Oxford dear ! 
By muſes viſited. may catch the lays, (or AT 


' | Sweet-pouring ſtreams of ne dar on the ear, 


And from their lips, in viſion, learn to raiſe 
Their loves and fame, to brighten furure das, 
Thee fits not, Thomalin, à ſimple ſwain, ts 
| High deeds to fing, but gentle roundelays 4 8 


tO 
j — woe 


$ Nevertheleſs, , - * 
Bb ij 


# 
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Go feed thy flock, renew the rural train 14 
On oaten pipe, content to pleaſe the humble plain. 
Wwoy *:: 


—_— BEAUTY AND MUSIC. 


AN oDE. | 
AIR I. 


| 8 neh into the flute, 

While dear lanthe breathes the love- ſick lay: 
Now teach the melancholy lute 

In tender trills to. melt the notes away, 

Melodious in decay — 8 
But hark, ſhe louder, louder ſings, 
ink, boldly fink into the ſtreams : 

Shake, O ſhake the numerous wire, 
Fire the blood, the ſpirits fire Es 

With muſical a, 190 Wai deſire! 


Our ſouls di vided 53 a fond ſurpriſe! 
yer ne in ee; 
. ys ith rapture BET 8 
ral ee er notes; art her boſom riſe J 
Rajs d with hopes; with fears depreſt; 
TRY ly tortur d ſweetly bleſt ; 
er voice, and vanquiſh'd by her eyes, 
223 9227 RECITATIVE. 
The god of love, to her ſtrains 
Leaves his Acidalian plains, 

Arid;asth/ harmonious charmer ſings, 

In triumph points his darts and waves his wings. 

Th' harmonious charmer paus'd to ſee 
Ailif@ning wondering deity ; | n 
While ſilence ſoftly chain'd her tongue, 

he god reſponſive rais'd the ſonſg, 
In ſlrains like theſe, if ſtrains can be 
Rais d. to the raptures of a deity, 
The raptures of a wond' ring deity ! 
AIR 111. 
Beauty, ſacred beauty ſing, 
Flowing from the wond'rous ſpring 
Of uncreated and primeval light ! 
Beauty, ſacred beauty ſing, 
Spoke into being in his high abode, 
And next his own eternal eſſence bright! 
AIR iv. | 
With beauty muſic join, 
The breath of heav'n 
To mortals given 
To ſwell their bliſs to bliſs divine! 
With beauty muſic join. 
CHORUS. 

Beauty, filene harmony ! 

Saftly-ſtealing through the eye 
Smiles into the breaſt a dart. 

Muſic, fine-proportion'd ſounds 

Pours balm upon the lover's wounds 
Through the ear into the heart. 

RECITATIVE. 

Thus once Cecilia (tuneful Dryden ings); 
To fire with facred rage her ſoul, 
Touch'd-iffto voice the ſprightly rings; N 

And bade the ſilver tides of muſic roll, 

An angel, lit'ning to he- lyre, 
To lift the modulations higher, 


Apply d the aiding graces of his tongue; 
And while the virgin play'd, the t ane, 
Alk v. 
Sweeteſt mortal, to befriend thee, 
Angels from their quires attend thee, 
Angels leave their thrones to hear 
Muſic with devotion glowing,” | 
Muſic heavenly joys beſtowing, 
Worthy a ſeraphic ear! . 
RECITATIVE. 


5 | Agin ſhe trembles o'er the ſilver ſtrings, 


e ſilver ſtrings, exulting to her hand, 
Obey the ſweet command, 
And thus again the angel ſings. 


24 (While filence wav'd her downy wings around, 


And gladneſs ſmil'd along the purple ſkies; 
All nature foft'ned at their flows of ſound, 
And bright'ned at the radiance of their Ur 
AIR VI. 
Harmony, the ſoul refining ! | 
_ - Beauty, ſenſe, and virtue, joining 
In a form and mind like thive, 
Nobly raiſe a mortal creature 
To a more exalted nature; 
We alone are more divine! 
RECITATIVE. 
Rapt'rous thus the angel ſung, 
Manna melting from his tongue, 
Attemper'd to Cecilia's golden lyre : 
The blended pow'rs of harmony 
Trembled up the willing ſky, . 
And mingled with the ſeraph's flaming quire. 
c non“ sS. 
How ſweet the muſic, how divine, 
When heaven and earth in conſort join! 
O ſweet the muſic! O divine! 
AI VII. 
Skill'd the ſofteſt notes to ſing, 


| — Skill'dto wake the ſweeteſt ſtring, 


Dear Ianthe, both ſupplies: 
| Thee, Cecilia, thee we find 
| In her form and in her mind, 


| The angel in her voice and eyes! 


CHORUS. 
| Happy, O beyond expreſſing 


He who taſtes th' immortal bleſſing 


| Dear lanthe may beſtow ! 
| Beauty, in its pride, poſſeſſing, 
Ever loving and careſſing, 
Muſic moving, 
Bliſs improving !— 
He'll enjoy a heav'n below ! 
Happy he, beyond expreſling ! 


THE DESPAIRING MAIDEN. 
WITHIN. an unſrequented grove, 
As late | laid alone, 


A tender maid in deep diſtreſs, 
At diſtance, made her moan. 


she cropt the blue ey'd violet, 

Bedew'd with many a tear; 
And ever and anon her ſighs 
Stole ſadly on my car. 


* 


« Ah faithleſs man! how could he leave 
So fond and true a maid ? 

Can ſo much innocence and truth 
Deſerve to be betray'd ? 


Alas, my mother ! (if the dead 
Can hear their children groan) 


What ills your helpleſs orphan feels, 
To ſorrow left alone. 


To ſorrow left by him I lov'd; 
Ah perjur'd and ingrate | — 

Ye virgins, learn the wiles of men, 
And learn to ſhun my fate. 


For whom do l theſe flourets crop, 
For whom this chaplet twine? 

Say, ſhall they glow on Damon's brow, 
Or fade away on mine ? 


But he the blooming wreath will ſcorn, 
Who ſcorn'd ray virgin-bloom ; 

And me—alas! they ſuit not me, 
Unleſs to deck my tomb. 


How oft the dear perfidious youth 
Invok'd each pow'r above ! 

How oft he languiſh'd at my feet, 

And vow'd eternal love! 

How ſweet the minutes danc'd away, 
All melted in delight ! 

With him each ſummer-day was ſhort, 

And ſhort cach winter-night. 


"Twas more than bliſs I felt: and now 
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Ve ſoft, ye roſy hours of love. 1 


Return — return again. na 


| Ah no Let blackneſs ſhade the night, 


When firſt he breath'd his vows; . 
The ſcene of pleaſure then—but, ah! 
The ſource of all my woes. 


| How could I think ſo ſweet a tongue _ 


Could e' er conſent to lie- 
"Twas eaſy to deceive a maid 
So ſoſt and young as I. 


And yet he lays the fault on me 

(Where none could e'er be laid, 
Unleſs my loving him too well), 
And calls me perjur d maid. 


| The nymphs, who envious ſaw my charms, 


Rejoice to ſee my woe, 
And taunting cry, © why did you leave 
The youth that lov'd you fo?“ 


But oh, believe me, lovely youth, 
Far dearer than my eye, 

I love you ſtill, and ſtill will love, 
Till oh, for you, I die? 


Ev'n though you hate, I doat to death 5 
My death my truth ſhall prove. 

My lateſt pray'rs are pray'rs for -you, 
And ſighs are ſighs of love.” 


Diſſolv'd in filent ſhow'rs :—) 


She ceas'd :—(while pity from the clouds .. 
Then faintly « Damon!“ cry'd :=and breath'd 


a. 
5 


— 
. 


Alas! 'tis more than pain.— Her ſoul amid the flow'rs, K 
— — 
CORESUS AND CALLIRHOE ; A TALE. © 

Vetefes Renovamus Amores. | Carorrus. HR 


ADVERTISEMENT. ; | 

Tur following tale is related by Pauſanias, in Achsicis, Græciæ, Lib. 7.; but inſtead of giving the 
original, or the Latin verſion by Romulus Amaſæus (both which the learned reader may find in th; 
edition publiſhed by Joach. Kuhnius in fol. Lipſiæ, 1696, p. 575. ), I ſhall content myſelf with the 
tranſlation of the ſtory into Engliſh, as it is done from the Greek in the learned and ingenious tra- 
vels of Sir G. Wheler : which book, upon many accounts, deſerves to be reprinted, and made more 


common. 


Coreſus, the prieſt of Bacchus, fell in love with a fair virgin of | Calydon, called Callirhoe; wha, 


the more ſhe was courted, the more ſhe deſpiſed the prieſt ; ſo that neither his rich preſents, vows, 
nor tears, could move her to the leaſt compaſſion. This, at laſt, made the prieſt run in deſpair. 


the image of Bacchus for ſuccour, imploring vengeance from him. Bacchus made it 


appear that he 


heard his prayers, by a difeaſe he ſent on the town; which ſeemed a kind of drunken madneſs ; at 
Nadnels z -« 


which mad fit people died in abundance. Whereupon they ſent deputies from Calydon te the © 


cle of Jupiter of Dodona, to know what they ſhouid do to be freed from that woeful malady. 
ſwer was given, that Coreſus muſt ſacrifice Callirhoe, or ſome other perfon, that would dedica 


himſelf in her ſtead, to appeaſe the anger of Bacchus. The virgin, when ſhe could no way obtain 
her life of her relations, was brought to the altar, adorned as victinis uſed to be, to be facrih 


ced 


by 


her lover Coreſus : Whoſe wonderful love, even at that preſent, ſo conquered all paſt thoughts of 
revenge, that inſtead of her he flew himſelf : The virgin alſo, relenting af her cruelty to him, went 
and ſlew herſelf at a fountain near the town; from thence called by her name, Callirhoe..  _ 
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Thus far Sir George 


1 ſhall only add, that the ancient cuſtoms, particularly of the Orgia or Rites of Bacch 
crifice, are alluded to, and carefully obſerved, in the ſeveral parts of this little poem. 


Hen in Achaia, ſplendid from afar, 
A city flouriſh'd; Calydon its name, 
Waſh'd by Evenus' chalky flood; the ſeat 
Of Meleager, from the ſlaughter'd boar 
Glorious. A virgin here, amazing, ſhon 
Callirhpe the fair: her father's boaſt : 
For, ah ! \ſhe never knew a mother's ſmile; 
Nor learn'd what happineſs from marriage ſprings., 
In flow'r of youth, and purer than the ſnow, 
Which, with a filver circle, crown'd the head 
Of the ſteep neighbour mountain; but averſe 
To Hymen's rites, the lovely foe of man. 
O why will beauty, cruel to itſelf, 
No leſs than others, violate the laws 
Which nature dictates, and itſelf inſpires! | 
A thouſand lovers from th' Olenian hill, 
From rouch Pylene, and from Pleuron's tow'rs, 
Their paſſion pleaded. But Coreſus, chief, 
The Calydonian prieſt of Bacchus, form'd 
By Venus ſelf for love; in beauty's pride; 
oung, bounteous, affable. What tender arts, 
What winving carriage, and reſpectful ſuit, 
Almoſt to zealous adoration ſwell'd, 
Did he not praQiſe? But in vain. And now 
Drew near the Orgial feſtival, and rites 
Lyzan. Poor Coreſus, to approve 
The wonders of his love and dear regard, 
27 ſcorn vnquench'd, and growing by neglect 
(In hopes to ſoften her, at Jeaſt adorn), 
Preſented to this murdreſs of his peace 
The ritual ornaments, by virgins worn 
Upon the folemin feaſt. The ivy ſpear, 
With winding green, and viny foliage gay, 
Curl'd by his hand: a mitre for his head, 
Curious aumail'd with imitated grapes, 
Of bluſhing rubies form'd : the pall of lawn, 
Flower'd with the conqueſts of the purple god: 
The ciſta, filver; and the cymbals, gold: _ 
And piny torch (O were it Hymen's) ting'd 
With ſpicy gums, to feed the ready flame. 
Open'd the feſtiva]---looſe to the winds, 
Diſhevell'd, bare, the virgins give their necks 
And wanton hair. Eve! they mad'nipg cry, 
And ſhake their torches. Eve! lo! rends 
"The air, and beats the echoing vault of heav'n. 
The hills, the yales with E Evœ ! ring. ; 
The temple opens to the ſacred throng ; 
When foremoſt enters, as in dreſs and charms, 
Callirhoe, ſo in ſpeed. Their lovers wait, 
With burning expectation, to enſold 
His beauteovs miſtreſs each. High on a throne 
Corefus blaz d in jewels and in gold, 
ore charming in himſelf. Quick with his eye 
He catch d Callirhoe, and, deſcending, claſp'd 
With eager tranſport her reluctant wailt. 
A thouſand vows he breath'd, and melting 5 
He ſpoke and look'd; but to the rocks and wind. 
| What cou'd he more? yes more he did; for what, 
What can't à lover, like Coreſus, dos 
Neglectful of his dignity he ſunk 
(Still Jove diſdains what dignity demands, 


| Though cold as marble. 


| With thy capricious rudeneſs. 


| 
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O' er Jupiter himſelf ſupreme) he ſunk, _ 

And trembled at her feet, with proſtrate zeal, 
As to his God. He dy'd upen her hand | 
With ſighing languiſhment : he gaz'd his ſoul 
At every ardent glance into her eyes; 

Moſt eloquently filent! o'er his cheek 

The guſhing tears, in big, round drops, diffus'd 
The dews of paſſion, and the brain's ſoſt ſhow'r, 
Potent to warm the moſt obdurate breaſt, 

Idle were his tears, 
His glances, languiſhment, and proftrate zeal. 


nor dare 
To interrupt my progreſs in the rites 
Shall the prieſt 
The myſteries of Bacchus thus profane, 
In his own temple too? and rather pay 
To Venus his devotion, than his God?“ 
Then, haughty as away ſhe turn'd, he graſp'd 
| Her knees; upon her garments flowing train 
Shivering he hung: and with beſeeching eyes, 
Thus, from th' abundance of his heart, complain'd. 
« If pity be no ſtranger to thy breaſt, 
(As ſure it ſhould not to a breaſt like thine, 
Soft as the ſwanny down!) relenting, hear; 
In feelingneſs of ſpirit, mildly lend 
Attention to the language of my heart, 
Sick with o'erflowing tenderneſs and love. 
L love thee with that innocence of truth, 
That purity of paſſion, and deſire 5 
Unutterable, of bequeathing up 
My heart, my life, my all into thy hands, 
Into thy gentle cuſtody ;---that all, 
My heart, my life, are bitterneſs and weight 
Of agony without thee, Since I firſt, 5 
i By Bacchus' ſelf I ſwear), beheld that face, 
Ard nameleſs magic of thoſe radiant eyes, 
All the foundation of my peace gave way : 
While hopes and fears roſe up in boſom-war 
To deſolate the quiet of my days. 
Thy dear idea was my fancy's dream; 
It mingled with my blood; and in my veins 
Throbb'd, undulating, as my life were ſtung. 
| live but on the thought of thee; my breaſt 
Bleeds in me, with diſtreſs to ſee thee frown. 
O ſmile! by thy dead mother's reverend duſt, 
By all thy bowels are moſt fond of, ſmile, 
Ard chaſe theſe heavy clouds of grief away. 
I beg by Bacchus; for his ſake be kind.“ 
_ Here, interrupted by the ſwelling ſtorm 
Of paſſion labouring in his breaſt, his words 
Gave way for ſighs and tears to ſpeak the reſt. 
She, in contempt'ous deriſion, ſmil'd, 
ro which her frowuns were innocent: and thus: 
Thy ſtaggering pow'r, and thee [ ſcorn alike; 
Him I deſpiſe, for chooſing thee his prieſt ; 
Thee, for thy arrogance, and courtſhip vile.“ 
Indignant he, in wrathful mood (alarm'd | 
More at his God reyil'd, than ſcorn for him) 
Firſt caſting on the ground his mitred-crown, 


| With hands and eyes uplifted, ardent, pray'dy 


us, and of the ſa 


 Diſdainful---frowning : © Hence, (ſhe cry'd) 
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Offspring of Jove, Eva Lyeus, hear! 
If cer. theſe hands with ivy wreaths thy brow 
Circled, and twining tendrils of the vine: 
If c'er my grateful tongue, big with thy praiſe, 
Eve, Lyzus Io Bacchus ' ſung : 
If c'er thy ſervant on thy altars pour'd, 
Copious, the por wave of offer'd wine, 
And, buſy, fed the conſecrated fire 
With fat of aſs, or hog, or mountain goat; 
Devoutly laviſh in the ſacrifice: 
Avenge thy prieſt; this curſed race deſtroy: 
Thy honours violated thus, avow; 
Till they confeſs this ſtaggering pow'r a God.“ 
He pray'd.—Loud peals of thunder ſhook the 
fane : 
The image, nodding, his petition ſeal d; 
And Bacchus gave the Caledonian race 
To madneſs, and unutterable woes. 
The frantic crowd, as if with wine poſſeſt, 
Ard the ſtrong ſpirit of the flaming grape, 
To and fro' reel, and ſtagger to and fro', 
In dithyrambic meaſures, wild, con volv'd. 
They toſs their cymbals, and their torches ſhake, 
Shrieking, and tear their hair, and gaſh their fleſh, 
And how], and foam, and wheel the rapid dance 
In giddy maze : with fury then o'erborn, 
Enthuſiaſtic, whirling in deſpair, 
Fiat, drop down dead: and heaps on heaps expire. 
Amaz'd confounded at the raging peſt, 
The venerable fathers, in debate, 
To ſpeed inquiring deputies, reſolv'd, 
To high Dodona's grove; with vocal oaks 
Umbrageous, aged, vaſt, the ſtruggling day 
Excluding : the prime oracle of Greece! 
Ovſequious, they haſte : inquire: return: 
And thus the counſels of the god diſcloſe. 
„The rage of Bacchus for his © prieſt, 
Coreſus, by Callirhoe's ſcorn repul>'d, 
Your city waſtes: and with funereal fires 
Your ſtreets ſhall redden, formidably bright, 
Jill by Coreſus' hand the cruel maid 
A ſacrifice be ofter'd up: or one, 
Free, uncompell'd, embrace the deſtin'd ſteel, 
Devoted in her ſtead ; and bleed ſor her. 
o you'll appeaſe the God; the plague be ſtay'd.” 
They ſaid. Staring affcight, and dumb amaze 
The fathers ſeize : but chief, ZEneis, thee, 
Callirhoe's old miſerable ſire | : 
Tenfold affliction to the grave weighs down 
Thy filver'd hairs. But fate and heav'n require. 


Soon through the city ſpread the news, and ſoon | 


Wounded Callirhoe's ear. Her ſpindle drops 

Neglected from her hand. Prone on the floor, 

She falls, ſhe faints; her breath, her colour fled : 

Pale, cold and pale. Till, by aſſiſting care, 

The fragrant ſpirit hovers o'er her lips, 

And life returning fireams i roſy gales ; 

Rekindled only to deſpair. She knew 

The virgins envy'd; and the injur'd youth 

stung with her ſcory, wou'd wanton in her 
wounds, 

Nor one, one offer up the willing breaſt 

A victim for her life. And now the crowd, 


Impatient of their miſeries, beſiege 
The marble * burſt the n gates; 
3 


—_ 


— 


And I will thank thee for thy blow. For oh. 


| 


Demand Callirhoe; furious to obey -- + +14 - 
The oracle, and pacify the god. 

What pangs, unhappy maid, thy boſom, ns, 
Sleepleſs, and ſad? relenting now too late, #7 
Thy ſtubborn cruelty, Coreſus* charms - . | 
Blaze on thy mind; his unexampled love, 

His every virtue riſing to thy thought. ry 

Juſt in his fury, ſee the pointed ſteel F 

Waves, circling o'er thy throbbing breaſt 2 He 
ſtrikes; 

He riots in thy blood. with dire delight; 

Inſatiate ! He gluts his heart of rage 2 80 


| With thy warm guſhing life; and death enjoy, 


Redoubling wound on wound, and blow on blows 

Thus paſs'd her hours. And now he bers; 

morn 

The mountains tip'd with gold, and ne 
Without the city gates, a fountain wellss 
[ts living waters, clear as ſhining glaſs: _ 
Haunt of the nymphs! A cypreſs aged arms / 
Threw round a venerable gloom, and ſeem'd 7 f | 
Itſelf a grove. An altar on the brink * 
Convenient roſe : for holy cuſtom wills vi 
Each victim to be ſprinkled with its ſtreams, * 
New from pollution, worthier of the god. 


Fierce for the ſacrifice Coreſus here 


Waited; and, ſtimulated with revenge, 

He cure d and chid the lazy-circling hours 

Too flow, as if injurious to his hate. [claim 
But ſoon the gath'ring crowd and ſhouts pro- 

Callirhoe near. Her weeping damſels lead 

The deſtin'd offering, lovely in diſtreſs, 


And ſparkling through her tears. A myrtle crown. 


With roles glowing, and ſelected green, 

Th' ambroſial plenty of her golden hair 
Entwine : in looks, a Venus; and a Grace 
lu motion. Scarce the flow'rs of ſixteen ſprings 
'Che fields had painted, fince ZEneds firſt 
Fondled his babe, and bleſt her on his knee. 


| Ev'n mountain clowns, who never pity knew, 


Relented, and the hardeſt heart wept blood, 

Subdu'd by beauty, though the fatal ſource 

Of all their miſery. What tumalts then 

Roll in thy breaſt, Coreſus! while thy hands 

The purifying waters-on her head | 

Pour d trembling; and the ſacred knife unſheath'd} 
Wiping the filver-ſtreaming tears away, 

She with a look nor cheerful, nor diſmay'd, 

But languiſhingly ſwee A. her ruby lips 

Soft op' ning, thus begafi: Father and friends, - 

Wound me not doubly with your tender grief z 2 

I was not born alone for you. My life 

| gladly offer for my country's weal : 

Tis glory thus to die Receive my blood, 

Dear native ſoil! O may it health reſtore, 

And peace; and Bacchus' wrath be now appeas'd 

And thou, Coreſus, whom I moſt have wrong * 

Look not ſo fiercely on me, while the ſteel 


My once-lov'd boſom lances; drop a tear; 


One ſigh in mercy heave, and drop one tear, 
| never hated thee ! but female pride, 
Our ſex's curſe | forbade me to comply; 
Too eaſy won! Then pity me, Coreſus; 
O pity, * if pollible, forgive“? 
Bbuy 


He 8 not: but, ardent, ſnatch'd the 
1 ife 3 * 8 
And running o'er her beauties, ſtrangely wild, | 
With eyes which witneſs'd huge diſmay and love, 
% Thus, thus 1 ſatisfy the gods! he cry'd, 
And bury'd in his heart, in his own heart, 
The guilty blade. Then, recling to her arms, 
He ſunk, and groaning, © O Callirhoe !“ —dy'd. 
Heav'n rings with ſhouts, Was ever love like 
„this!“ | 
Callirhoe ſhriek'd; and from the gaping wound, 
Quick as the lightning's wing, the reeking kuiſe 
Wrench'd : In an agony of grief and love, 
Her boſom piercing, on his boſom fell, 
And ſigh'd upon his lips her life away. 
Their blood uniting in a friendly ſtream, 
With bubbling purple ſtain'd the filver flood, 
Which to the fountain gave Callirhoe's name. 


THE DESPAIRING LOVER. 


Wren gloomy November, to nature unkind, 
Both ſaddens the ſkies, and oppreſſes the mind, 
By beauty undone, a diſconſolate ſwain 

Thus ſigh'd his deſpair to the winds and the rain. 


6% In vain the wind blows, and in vain the rains 
; beat, | [heat 

They fan but my flame, without quenching the 
For ſo fierce is the paſſion which Stella inſpires, 
Not the ocean itſelf could extinguiſh its fires. 


Why gaz'd ye, my eyes, with ſuch aching delight, 
Till paradiſe open'd and ſwam in my ſight : 
Yes, paradiſe open'd, and, oh! to my coſt, 
The ſerpent I found, but the paradiſe loſt. 


Heav'n' knows with what fondneſs her heart I 
addreſt, i 
What paſſionate tenderneſs bled in my breaſt: 
Yet ſo far was my truth from engaging belief, 
That ſhe frown'd at my vows, though ſhe ſmil'd 
at my grief. ? 


Sure never was love ſo ill-fated as mine; [ſign?— 
If a friend ſhall demand her, what, muſt I re- 
Yes, yes, O reſign her, be bravely diſtreſt; 

And though I die unhappy, yet—may he be bleſt ! 


And how bleſt muſt he be ?—O to live on her 
charms !— [arms '— 

At her wit while he wanders to ſink in her 

But yet, O my ſcul, to his friendſhip be juſt : 

Let him live on her charms ;—1']l go down to the 
duſt. | 


To the chambers of darkneſs I gladly will go, 
For the light without her is the colour of woe: 
Come, death, then relieve me, my life I reſign, 
Since the arrows of love are leſs friendly than thine. 


Ye virgins of Iſis, the fair and the young, 

Whoſe praiſes ſo often have ſweet*ned my tongue, 
In pity, when of my ſad fate you ſhall hear, 

Oh, honour my grave with a roſe and a tear! 


Perhaps the dear beautiful cauſe of my doom 
May ſteal, by the ſtar-light, and viſit my tomb: 
My ghoſt, if one ſigh ſhall but heave in her breaſt, 


Though reſtleſs without it, contented will reſt. 


THE WORKS OF THOMPSON. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF LEONIDAS: 
A POEM. 
AN EPISTLE. 


Wanu'p with thy verſe, which liberty inſpires, 

Which nature forms, and ſacred reaſon fires, 

pour a tributary lay. Receive | 

The honeſt praiſe a ſriend may dare to give. 
Moſt of our poets chooſe their early theme 

A flow'ry meadow, or a purling ſtream. 

Thy genius took a flight above the groves, 

The pipe neglected, and the rural toves ; 


To godlike Newton's praiſes ſwell'd thy lyre, 


Play'd with the light, and graſp'd etherial fire. 
So the young lyric-lark, on trembling wings, 
O' er meadows warbles, and to ſhepherds ſings; 
The youthful eagle, born to nobler ſway, 
Enjoys the ſun, and boldly faces day. 

Next brave Leonides, with virtue warm'd, 
The child of heav'n and thee! our wonder charm'd: 
Our wonder and our ſilence beft can rell 
How much he lov'd his Greece, how great he fell, 
His arm how dreadful, kow compos'd his mien ! 
Fierce as a god, and as a god ſerene. g 
Horrid with gold, and formidably bright, 

He lightens and he thunders through the fight; 
With bleeding hills he heaps the groaning plain, 
And crimſon torrents mingle with the main, 
At laſt, colle&ing all his patriot-fires, 

In the full blaze of liberty expires. 


If bleſt immortals bend their thoughts below, 
| (And verſe like thine may liſt'ning angels 


draw), 

What new-felt raptures through the hero roll, 
To find his deeds immortal as his ſoul ! 
To ſhine above each patriot's honour'd name, 
Thron'd in thy verſe, the temple of his fame! 
Rich as the pillars which ſupport the ſkies, 
And bright with wit as heav'n with ſtarry dyes: 
As virtue, firm ; as liberty, ſublime ; 
A monument to mock the rage of time. 

Did Homer, ſay, thy glowing, breaſt inſpire 
To ſing the Spartan with Athenian fire? 
Or Homer's ſelf revives again in thee : 
For Grecian chiefs and Grecian wit I fee. 


His mighty ſpirit all thy genius guides, 


And o'er thy boſom roll his golden tides, 
Bleſt is thy fancy, which durſt firſt deſpiſe 
Gods in machines, and bullies from the ſkies. 
Nor Arioſto's fables fill thy page, 
Nor Taſſo's points, but Virgil's ſober rage. 
Pure-temper'd fires an equal light mainiain, 
To warm the reaſon, not to ſcorch the brain. 
How ſoft, how ſtrong, thy varied numbers move, 
Or ſwell'd to glory, or diſſolv'd to love. 
Correct with eaſe, where all the Graces meet, 
Nervouſly plain, majeſtically ſweet. 
The muſes well thy ſacrifice repay, 
Attendant warbling in each heavenly lay! 
When Ariana graſps th' abhorred dart, 
Each lover bleeds, and feels it in his heart. 


Ah faithful pair! by miſery improv'd: 


Who would not die to love as you have lov'd ? 
Like Teribazus gladly 1 could die, 
Lo draw one tear from dear lanthe's eye. 
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One ſigh of hers would recompence my breath, 
Would ſweeten pain, and ſanctiſy my death. 

0 might I, while her eyes inflict the wound, 
Or her ſoft lute diffolves a plaintive ſound, 
Might I, while ſhe inhales my lateſt breath, 
Sink wen her arms into the arms of death! 
Then riſe (ſo pure a wiſh me / be forgiven), 

O ſweet tranſition, from her breaſt to heav'n! . 

Forgive this fond excurſion of my woe; 
Forgive theſe tears, that will, rebellious, flow ; 
Forgive theſe ſighs, that will. unbidden, riſe, 
Till death for ever cloſe her from my eyes. 
But thou, bleſt youth, may thou for ever know 
The chaſte endearment, and paternal glow ; 
The il}, the ſacred, the melodious hour, 
The morning cloſet, and the ev'ning bow'r, 
There, when thy muſe ſhall let her eagle fly, 
And nobly lift a mortal to the ſky, 

When all th' inſpiring god dilates thy foul, 

And quick ideas kindle as they roll, 

Let Britiſh valour thy brave care enyage, 

With Britiſh valour fire the glorious page. 
Bid Henry's honours in thy poem glow, - 

On Edward's immortality beſtow. 

Let Agincourt, let Creſſy's well fought plain 
Run purple in thy lines and bleed again 
Britannia then, no more her ſons ſhall mourn, 
Extinct, forgotten in the ſilent urn: 

Borne on the wings of verſe their names ſhall riſe, 
Dear to the earth, ard grateful to the ſkies. 

Hail, poetry ! whoſe life infuſing lays 

Bid time roll back, and fleeping atoms raiſe ; 
Duſt into being wake, expand the tomb, 

Dead glory quicken, and reſtore loft bloom: 

As God, from mortals heighten to divine, 

And give us through eternity to ſhine ! 

Glover! thy mind, in various virtue wiſe, 
Fach ſcience claims, and makes each art thy prize. 
With Newton ſoars, familiar to the ſky, 

Looks nature through, ſo keen thy mental eye, 

Or down deſcending on the globe below, 

Through humbler realms of knowledge loves to 
flow. 

Promiſcuous beauties dignify thy breaſt, 

By nature happy, as by ſtudy bleſt, 

Thou, wit's Columbus! from the epic throne 

New worlds deſcry'd, and made them all our own: 

Thou firſt through real nature dar'd explore, 

And waft her ſacred treaſures to our ſhore. 

The merchant thus, by heav'nly wiſdom led 
(Each kingdom noted, and each law ſurvey'd), 
On Britain pours whate'er can ſerve mankind, 
Adorn the body, or delight the mind. 

Spices which blow'd in Araby the bleſt, 

And breath'd a paradiſe around the eaſt. 
Unclouded ſapphires ſhow their azure ſky, ' 
Em'ralds with ſmiling green refreſh the eye: 
Here bleeds the ruby, diamonds ſparkle chere, 
To tremble on the boſoms of our fair. 

Yet ſhould the ſun with tenfold luſtre ſhine, 
Exalt with deeper dyes the flaming mine, 
Should ſofter breezes and more genial ſkies _ 
Bid ſweeter ſpice, in blooming order, riſe, | 
Nor gems, nor ſpice, could nature know to name, 
Bright as thy wit, or fragrant as thy fame, 
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Twas morn! the helds were ſprinkled 6 0 er with 
light, 

The falds — * out dir locke to feed 9: * 

| A ſhepherd boy (young Thomalin he hight), * 

With flying fingers deftly tun'd his reed; 

Where ancient His-layes the muſes” mend 3 

| (Forever ſnule the mead and flow the ſtream)! 2—— 

| He ſung the birth of David's holy ſeed : q 

| Though low his voice, full loſty was his theme; 

+ Wightly his ſenſes all were rapt into a dream. 


t Efrſoons he | py'd a grove, the ſeaſon's pride, 
All in the centre of a pleaſant glade, 
Where natute flouriſh d like a virgin-bride z 
Mantled with green, with hyacinths inlay'd, 
And cryſtal rills o' er beds of khies ſtray d; N 
The blue-ey d violet and king - cup gay, ty, [| 
And new blown roſes, ſmiling ſweetly: red, i 
Outglow'd the bluſhing infancy of day, l 
While amorous weſt, winds a theis fragrant 

ſouls away. 


A rich pavilion rear'd within its 1 height, | 
The capitals and freezes gold entire, 
Gliſt' ning with carbuncles; a various light 
Wav'd tremulous, and ſet the eye on fire, 
A ſilken curtain, drawn on ſilver wire, 
And ting'd with colours of the ſummer ſky, 
Flow'd round, and bade the ruder gales retire. 
Four forms atzendant at the portals lie, 
The ſame Ezekiel ſaw with keen prophetic eye. 


Unlike, O much unlike the ſtrawy ſhed, 
Where Mary, queen of Heaven, in humbleſs § lay, 
Where {| erſt the infant God repos'd bis head, 
And deign'd to dwell in tenement of clay; * 
The clouded tabernacle of the day : 
The ſhepherd's dream was myſtical, J I ween, . 
Iſaiah on his boſom pour'd a ray, | 
And painted to his eyes the gentle ſcene, 
Where lions dandled lambs; O peace, thy N 5 

reign! 

High. ſmiling in delight a lady fate. 
| Young as the dawning morn, on iv'ry throne; 
Upon her looks the virgin-virtues wait, 
The virgin-virtues wait on her alone! 
Her ſapphire eyes with gentle ſpirit ſhone : 
Fair bountyhead was open'd an her face, 
Of honour and of love the ** paragon! 
A ſweet regard and moſt. auſpicious 
Beſpoke her e high : -She- was el David's 

race. 


Upon her lap a lovely infant . | 
And ken'd the mother by her ſmiling grace. 
His looks were radiant as the bloom of day, 
And angel ſweetneſs purpled in his face. 


+ Dvichly. 


_ 


* Named or called. 


+ Immediatcly. |  $-Hunilitye | 
i| Tormerly, ns. ſince. | ; 
E 7 think, ** The pattern py al ; 


Oh! how the mother did the babe embrace 
With tender blandiſiment and fondling care! 
Sde gaz d, and gaz' d, „nd could enough careſs 
His cheeks, as roſes red, as lilies fair, heir 
The holy day-ſpring hight, heav'os everlaſting 
Near him a goodly pers'nage mildly ſhone, 
With looks of love, and ſhedding peace and joy: 
Her looks were love, ſoft-ſtreaming from the 
throne 
Of grace, and ſweetly melted on the boy: {cloy. 
Her tongue dropp'd honey, which wou'd never 
Mercy f yclep'd. All nature on her hung, 
To drink her manna and her ſmiles enjoy; 
Young laughing angels © mercy, mercy,” ſung; 
Heav'n echo'd © mercy” back, the ſpheres with 
* mercy” rung. | 


Thus if the clouds, enroll'd with deadly food, 
Forgot to thunder in the ethereal tow'rs, 
But ſilently diſſolve in kindly mood, 
In foſtering dews, and balm, and honey ſhow'rs ; 
Laugh all the fields for joy, and all the bow'rs. 
The . and herbs freſh odours round them 
: fling, | 
Pop up their ſmiling heads the little flow'rs, 
- Warble the birds, exulting on the wing, [ſing. 
And all the wild-wood notes the genial bleſſings 


High o'er his head was held a ſtarry crown, 
Emblem of royalty and princely might : ; 
His prieſthood was by golden mitre ſhowh; - 
An eagle young, with ey'n moit piercing bright, 
To.prove the prophet drink the diſtant light. 
But ſtrangeſt was co ſee a bloody haind 
Uprear a croſs the croſs with blood } bedight : 
Ten thouſand angels, flutt'ring in a band, 
Admir'd the myſtic ſign but could not underſtand, 


Now dulcet ſymphonies, and voices meet, 
Mellifluous ſtole upon the ſhepherd's ear. 
Which ſwell'd ſo high, and di'd away fo ſweet, 
As might have charm'd a ſ:raph from his ſphere, 
Happy the ſwain that $ mote ſuch muſic hear ! 
Eftſoons a joyous fellowſhip was ſeen 
Of ladies | gent, and beauties without © peer, 
As they a train of goddeſſes had been, 
ka manner of a maſk, radiant along the green. 


Faith led the van, her mantle dipt in blue, 
Steady her ken. and gaining on the ſkies z 
Obedient miracles around her flew : - 

She pray'd, and heav'n burſt open on her eyes, 
And golden valves roll'd back in wondrous wiſe : 
And now ſome hill, with all its ſhaggy load 

Of trees and flocks, unto the ocean ** hies: 
Now wings of cherubs, flaming all abroad, 
Careering on the winds in fight upbear their God. 


Next hope, the gayeſt daughter of the ſky ! 
Her nectar-dewed locks with roſes bound; 
An Eden flouriſh*d where ſhe caſt. her eye, 
And flocks of ſports and j»ys their temples crown'd, 


* 


* Nor. I Called or named. 
| Stained or adorned. $ Might or muſt. 


Gentle or handſome. 


Without equal. 
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Plum'd their bright wings, and thump'd the hol, 
low ground. | | 

Grief gladden'd, and forgot to drop a tear 

At her approach; ne ſorrow * more be found, 

Ne ruefui lo:king + drad, ne pale-ey'd care; 

And 'neath her chariot wheels ſhe cruſh'd hell. 


Then charity full zon'd, as her beſeems, 
Her breaſts were ſofter ivory, her hair 
Play'd with the ſunny rays in amber ſtreams, 
And floated wanton on the buxom air; 

As mercy kind, as hope divinely fair. 


Her ſoul was flame, and with prolific rays 


The nations warm'd, all bright withouten glare. 

Both men and angels, as ſhe paſſes, gaze, 

But chief the poor, the lame, the blind, the naked, 
e. | 


praiſ 

The train of virtues next, a dainty train! 
Advance their ſteps, ſweet daughters of delight, 
Awfully ſweet majeſtically plain 
Ccleſtial love, as ey n of ſeraphs bright, 
And ſpotleſs as their robes of new-tpun light. 
Truth, ſimple as the loveſick village maid ; 
Health-blooming temperance, a comely þ wight ; 
Humility, in homely weeds array'd, 
And by her, in a line, an aſſes colt ſhe led. 


But hark, the jolly pipe, and rural lay ! 


| And ſee, the ſhepherd clad in mantle blue, 


And ſhepherdeſs in ruſſet kirtle gay, 

Come dar:cing on the ſhepherd-lord to view, 
And pay, in decent wiſe, obeyſance due. 

Sweet ſmelling flow'rs the gentle votaries bring; 
Primroſes, violets, wet with morning dew, 

The ſweeteſt incenſe of the early ſpring ; 


A humble, yer [ weet, a grateful offering. 


- 4 
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J-cund to lead the way, with fart 25e, 
Danc'd a ſtar-errant up the orient ſky; | 
The new-born ſplendour ſtreaming o'er the place, 
Where Jeſus lay in bright humility, 
| Seem'd a fix'd ſtar unto the wond'ring eye: 
Three ſcers $ unwiſt the captain-glory led, 

Of awful || ſemblance, but of J ſable dye. 

Full royaliy along the lawn they tread, 

And each with circling gold ** embraved had his 
head. | 


Low, very low on bended knee they greet 

The virgin mother, and the Son adore, | 

The Son of Love! and kiſs his bleſſed feet; 
Then ope the vaſes and preſent their ſtore, 

Gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh ; what could they 
more ! k | 
For gold and myrrh a dying king ++ divine; 
The frankincenſe, from Arab's ſpicy ſhore, 
Confeſs'd the God ; for God did in him ſhine: 
Myrrh, frankincenſe, and gold, God-man, were 


meetly thine. 
* Might. + Fear or terror. 
4 Perſon. \ Unknown, unlook'd fore 


Appearance. 
Commonly painted black; but a vulgar error, 


þ 


** Adorned or made brave. +t Foretel, 


Sow... 
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And laſt, triymphant on a purple eloud, 
Pleecy with gold. a band of angels ride: 
They boldly ſweep their lyres, and, hymning loud, 
The richeſt notes of harmony divide ; 
Scarce Thomalin the rapture could abide : 
And ever and anon the babe they eye, 
And through the fleſhly veil the God deſcry'd, 
Shrill hallelujahs tremble up the ſky : 
« Good-will and peace to man,” the choirs in 

- heav'n reply. 


They ended: and all nature foon was chang'd ! 
O'er diamond pebbles ran the liquid gold: 
And fide by fide the lamb and lion rang'd 
The flow'ry lawn. The ſerpent gently roll'd 
His gliſtering ſpires, and playful tongue outloll'd 
To lick the infant hand. Together fed 
The wolf and kid, together ſought a fold. 
The roſes bluſh'd with more celeſtial red; 
Hell groan'd through all her dens; and grim 

death dropp'd down head. | 


* Whilome theſe ſcenes the tuneful Twick'nham 
ſwain, | 

With Eſay's heav'nly pencil taught to glow : 

Then ceaſe, O ceaſe, the antiquated ſtrain; 

Nor + marr his ſong : but reverently go, 

And in the temple of his muſes bow.— 

Delight and wonder broke the ſhepherd's dream; 

Faded the ſcenes: and, in a goodly row, 

Ruſh'd on his eyes the muſes well-lov'd theme, 

Fair Rhedicyna's tow'rs, and Ifis' ſacred ſtream ! 


THE BOWER, 


Brow, blow, thou ſummer breeze, 
O gently fan the trees, 

That form yon fragrant bow'r ; 
Where Sylvia, lovelieſt maid ! 
On nature'e carpet laid, 

Enjoys the ev'ning hour. 


- 


Hence, hence, ye objeQs foul, 
The beetle bat, and owl, 
The hag- worm, neute, and toad a 
But fairy elves, unſeen, 
May gambol o'er the green, 
And circle her abode, 


Breathe, breathe thy incenſe, May; 
Ye flow'rs, your homage pay, 

To one more fair and ſweet: 
Ye op'ning roſe-buds, ſhade, 
With fragrant twine, her head, 

Ye lilies, kiſs her feet. 


Shed, ſhed thy ſweeteſt beams, 
In particolour'd ſtreams, 

Thou fount of heat and light ! 
No, no, withdraw thy ray, 
Her eyes effuſe a day, 

As mild, as warm, as bright. 
Flow, flow, thou cryſtal rill, 
With tinkling gurgles fill 


" Fqrmerly, ſametime ago, t Sha 
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The mazes of the grove; 
And if thy murmuring ſtream 
Invite my love to dream, | 
O may ſhe dream of love! p 


| Sing, ſing ye feather'd quires, 


And melt to ſoft defires 
Her too obdurate breaſt : 
Then, in that tender hour, | 
I'll ſteal into her bow'r, : 
And teach ber—to be bleſt. 


THE LOVER. 


«44 + 


Since Stella's charms, divinely fair, _— 


Firſt pour'd their luſtre on my heart, 
Ten thouſand pangs my boſom tear, 
And ev'ry fibre feels the ſmart. ' 


If ſuch the mournful moments prove, 


O who would give his heart to love: 


meet my boſom friends with pain, 
Though friendſhip us'd to warm my ſoulg 
Wine's generous ſpirit flames in vain, 

I find no cordial in the bowl. 

If ſuch the mournful moments prove, 

O who would give his heart to love! 


| Though nature's volume open lies, 


Which once with wonder I have read, 
No glories tremble from the ſkies, 
No beauties o'er the earch are ſpread. 
If ſuch the mournful moments prove, 
O who would give his heart to love & 


Ev'n poetry's ambroſial dews 


With joy no longer feed my mind, 


To beauty, muſic, and the muſe, 

My ſoul is dumb, and deaf, and blind. 
Though ſuch the mournful moments prove, 
Alas! I give my heart to love. 


But ſhould the yielding virgin ſmile, 
Dreſt in the ſpotleſs marriage robe, 
I'd look upon this world as vile, 

The maſter of a richer globe. 

If ſuch the rapt'rous moments prove, 
O let me give my heart to love! 


The buſineſs of my future days, 
My every thought, my every pray'r, 
Shall be employ'd to ſiug her praiſe, 


Or fent to bounteous heav'n for her. 


If ſuch the rapt'rous moments prove, 
O let me give my heart ro love 


Poets ſhall wonder at my love, 

Painters ſhall crowd her face to ſee, 

And when they would the paſſions move, 
Shall copy her, and think of me. 

If ſuch the rapt'rous moments prove, 

O let me give my heart to love. 


Old age ſhall burn as bright as youth, 
No reſpite to our bliſs be given : 

Then mingled in one flame of truth, 
We'll ſpurn at earth, and ſoar to heav'n. 
Since ſuch the rapt'rous moments proye, 


{ Wy both will give our hearts to love. 


396 
THE LOVER'S NIGHT. 


Lourr'p in the arms of him ſhe lov'd 
Ianthe figh'd the kindeſt things: 
Her fond ſurrender he approv'd 
With ſmiles; and thus, enamour'd, ſings. 


How ſweet are lover's vows by night, 
Lap'd in a honeyſuckle grove! 

When Venus ſheds her gentle light, 
And ſooths the yielding ſoul to love. 


Soft as the filent-footed dews 
That ſteal upon the ſtarlight-hours ; 
Warm as a love- ſick poet's muſe; 


And fragrant as the breath of flow'rs. 


To hear our vows the moon grows pale, 
And pants Endymion's warmth to prove : 
While, emulous, the nightingale, 
Thick-warbling trills her lay of love. 


The ſilver-ſcounding ſhining ſpheres, 
That animate the glowing ſkies, 

Nor charm fo much, as thou, my ears, 
Nor bleſs ſo much, as thou, my eyes. 


Thus let me claſp thee to my heart, 
Thus fink in ſoftneſs on thy breaſt ! 

No cares, ſhall haunt us; danger, part, 
For ever loving, ever bleſt. 


Cenſorious envy dares not blame 
The paſſion which thy truth inſpires: 
Ye ſtars, bear witneſs that my flame 
Is chaſte as your eternal fires.” 


Love ſaw them (hid among the boughs) 
And heard him fivg their mutual bliſs : 
Enjoy, cry'd he, lanthe's vows; 

But, oh!—1 envy thee her kiſs,” 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 


AN ODE. 


Avserc1ovs ſprung the morning into light, 
By love ſelected from the golden tide 

Of time, illuſtrious with peculiac white, 
And mended from the bluſhes of the bride. 


The muſe obſerv'd the fond-approaching hour, 
And thus her Philo's gentle ear addreſt. 

« Behold, deſcending from yon maiden tow'r 
The beauteous object of thy eyes and breaſt. 


Fair iſſuing, down the hill I ſee her move, 

Like the ſweet morn, in dews and bluſhes gay: 
You, like the bridegroom fun, her charms approve; 
And warm her dawning glories into day. 


1 own the radiant magic of her eyes, 

But more the graces of her ſoul admire; 
Thoſe may lay traps for lovers, fops, and flies, 
But theſe the huſband and the mule inſpire. . 


A huſband is a venerable name ! 

O happy ſtate, when heart is link'd to heart! 

Nor leſs the honour of the wedded dame: 

Sweet interchange! which only death can part. 
ern ä 


THE WORKS OF THOMPSON. 


O bleſt with gentle manners, graceful cafe; 

Gay, yet not trifling ſerious, yet not grave; 

Skiliful, to charm the wits; the wiſe, to pleaſe; 

Though beauteous, humble; and though tender, 
brave. ä 


Riches and honours wait on either name: 
But they in life are but the laſt deſert ; 
Your richer happineſs and fairer fame, 
Shall be the good behaviour of the heart. 


When ſuch rhe wonders both of form and mind, 
What rapture fancy'd, reaſon will approve ; 

By time your inclinations be refin'd; 

And youth, be ſpent in paſſion; age in love?“ 


Thus far the muſe. When Hymen from the ſky, 
The lovers in the band of concord ty'd ; 

The Virtues and the Graces too were by, 

And Venus left her ceitus with the bride. 


TO DR. LINDEN, 
ON HIS TREATISE ON CHALYBEATE WATERS, 


Wirn healing wings, intent on doing good, 
An angel viſited Betheſda's flood ; | 
Quick as the morning ray, or ev'ning beam, 
Himſelf diffuſing through the vital ſtream : 
The ſick who drink, the impotent who lave, 
Dive from diſeaſes, and deceive the grave. 

Though miracles are ceas'd, yet all confeſs, 
Your work, and you, are—only ſomething leſs. 
So much is to your worth and learning due, 
Bath is Betheſda; the good angel, you. 


PARADISE REGAINED: 
TO A FRIEND, 


I.oRD of himſelf, and ſole of humankind, 
In rectitude of reaſon Adam ſhone : 

Till the ſtill-voice infus'd into bis mind, 
It is not good for man to be alone.” 


By God's own hand his Virgin-Eve was led. 
Now Paradiſe with freſher beauties glows ; 
The conſcious roſes form a bluſhing bed: 
Conſenting nature ſooths them to repoſe. 


A ſingle is an inconſiſtent life: 

Completely bleſt, O friend ! to thee is given, 
A ſweet, a fair, a wiſe, a modeſt wife, 

The bloom of innocence, and bluſh of heav'n ! 


May Eden-life in bright ſucceſſion flow, 
When all was happineſs, for love was all : 
Her beauties will a Paradiſe beſtow, ö 
And both your virtues guard you from a fall. 


. TO MISS AD DISON. 


ON SEEING MR. ROWE'S MONUMENT IN WEST» 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


Erefed at the Expence of his Widow. 


LaTE an applauding people rear'd the ſtone 
To Shakſpeare's honour, and ahke, their own. 
A perfect whole, where part conſents to part; 


The wonder he of nature, this of art, 
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POEM 8. | 
No diamonds tremble on thy hair, 


And now a wife (ye wits, no more deſpiſe- 

The name of wife) bids Rowe in marble — 
Smiling, | he views her conjugal regard; 

A nation 's coſt had been a leſs reward: © - 

A nation's praiſe may vulgar ſpirits move, 
Rowe more deſerv d and gain'd,—a pont love. 


O Italy! thy injur'd marble keep | 
Deep in thy bowels, providently deep, | ? 
When ſools wou'd force it over knaves to weep. 
But when true wit and merit claim a ſhrine, 
Pour forth thy ſtores and beggar every mine. 
They claim them now: for virtue, ſenſe and wit 
Have long been fled, and want thy ſuccours—yet.: 


They claim them now for one,---yes, one | ſee :--- | 


Marble wou'd weep---if Addiſon be he. 


O crown'd with all the glories of chy race, 
The father's candour. and the mother's grace: 
With Rowe, Charlotta ! vie, in generous v 
And let the daughter emulate the wife. 

Be juſtly pious ; raiſe the honour'd lone, 
And ſo---deſerve a Rowe, or- Addiſon 


THE MILK Mal. 
Twas at the cool and fragrant hour, 


| When ev'ning ſteals upon the iky, 


That Lucy ſought a woodbine grove, 

And Colin taught the grove to ſigh; 3 
The ſweeteſt damſel ſhe, on all the plains; 
The ſoſteſt lover he, of all the ſwains. 


He took her by the lily hand, 

Which oft had made the milk look 3 

Her cheeks with modeſt roſes glow'd, 

As thus he breath'd his tender tale: 

The liſt'ning ſtreams awhile forgot to flow, 

The doves to murmur, and the breeze to blow. 


0 ſmile my love! thy dimply ſmiles 

Shall lengthen on the ſetting ray : 

Thus let us melt the hours in bliſs, 

Thus ſweetly languiſh life away: 
Thus figh our ſouls into each other's . 
As true as turtles, and as turtles bleſt ! 


do may thy cows for ever crown A 
With floods of milk thy brimming pail; 

do may thy cheeſe all cheeſe ſurpaſs, 

do may thy butter never fail: | 
do may each village round this truth declare, 
That Lucy is the faireſt of the fair. | 


Thy lips with ſtreams of honey flow, 

And pouring ſwell with healing dews : 

More ſweets ere blended in thy breath, 

Than all thy father's fields diffuſle : 

Though thouſand flow'rs adorn each blooming ſield, 
Thy lovely cheeks more blooming beauties yield. 


Too long my erring eyes had rov'd. 

on city dames in ſcarlet dreſt ; 

And ſcorn'd the charmful village-maid, 
With innocence and grogram bleſt: 

vince Lucy's native graces fill'd my ſight, 
The painted city dames no more delight. 


The ſpeaking purple, when you bluſh, 
but. gloyys the ſcarler's deepeſt dye; 


| But mark, my love ! yon weſtern: clouds: 


But brighter ſparkle in thy eye. 


Are tempting as were thoſe in Paradiſe. 


The tuneful linnet's warbling notes, 

Are grateſul to the ſnepherd-ſwain; 

To drooping plants, and thirſty fields 
The ſilver drops of kindly rain; | 

To bloſſoms, dews, as bloſſoms to the bee; 
And thou, my Lucy! only art to me. 


Begone, ambition, riches, toys, - 
And ſplendid cares, and guilty joys.--- 
Give me a book, a friend, a glaſs, 
And a chaſte, laughcer-loving laſs. 


THE BEE. 


Leave, wanton bee, thoſe bloſſoms leave, by 
Thou buzzing barbinger of ſpring, 


Truſt me, the ſmiling apples of thy eyes, 17 


With liquid gold they ſeem to burn: 4 0 
The ev'ning ſtar will ſoon APPEArs wy; 
And overflow. his filver urn. nf 

Soft ſtillneſs now, and falling dews i invite 12 
To taſte the balmy bleſſings of the night. 5 
Yet e' er we part, one boon I crave, | 4 

One tender boon !_ nor this deny: {f 
O promiſe that you ſtill will love, Ys. 

O promiſe this! or elſe I die: 1 2 

Death elſe my only remedy muſt bee; ge wer 
Il ceaſe to live, whene'er you ceaſe to love,” 2h 

3 $323 J 

She ſigh'd and bluſh'd a ſweet conſent; 

Joyous he thank'd her on his knee, Ur 
And warmly preſs'd her virgin-lip.— 
Was ever youth ſo bleſt as he 
The moon, to light the lovers homeward, roſe, .-- 
And Philomela lull'd me to e 9 
' ii 30 
THE HAPPY Lirg. | _ 

A Book, a friend, a ſong, 4 N 3 T 

A chaſte, yet laughter - loving old dt slülce 
To mortals various joys impart, D 
Inſorm the ſenſe, and warm the heart. NM 
Thrice happy they, who careleſs lad er 
Beneath a kind-embow'ring ſhade, why 
With roſy wreaths their temples crown, 101K 
In roſy wine their ſorrows drown. 5 
Mean while the Muſes wake the lyre, 

The Graces modeſt mirth inſpire, AN 
Good natur'd humour, harmleſs wit; 
Well temper'd joys, nor grave, nor: ws 7 1 
Let ſacred Venus with her heir, n 9 
And dear lanthe too be there. Wc 
Muſic and wine in concert move © a4 
With beauty, and refining love. . 
There Peace ſhall ſpread her dove like wing. 
And bid her olives round us ſpring. FC 
There Truth ſhall reigo, a ſacred gueſt ! 1 
And Innocence, to crown. the reſt. 2 


| 
| 
| 
l 
i 
' 
. 
| 
| 
| 
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To Stella fly, and ſweeter ſpoils 


O ſhoot thy ſting.---The little ſmart 


Shall load thy thigh, and gild thy wing. 


Her cheeks, her lips with roſes ſwell, 
Not Paphian roſes deeper glow; | 
And lilies o'er her boſom ſpread 

Their ſpotleſs ſweets, and balmy ſnow. 


Then, grateful for the ſacred dews, 
Invite her, humming round, to reſt; 
Soft dreams may tune her ſoul to love, 
Though coldneſs arm her waking breaſt. 


But if ſhe ſtill obdurate prove, 
May teach her then to pity me 
Transfix'd with love's and beauty's dart. 


Ah no, forbear, to ſting forbear; 
Go, fly into thy hive again. 
Much rather let me die for her, 
Than ſhe endure the leaſt of pain. 


Go fly into thy hive again, 


With more than Hybla honey bleſt: i 


For Pope's ſweet lips prepare the dew, 
Or elſe for love a nectar feaſt, 


THE MORNING LARE. 
; ANACREONTIC. 


FzaTurer'D lyric! warbling high, 
Sweetly gaining on the ſky, 
Op'ning with thy matin lay 
(Nature's hymn )! the eye of day, 
Teach my ſoul, on early wing, 
Thus to ſoar, and thus to ſing. 


While the bloom of orient light 
Gilds thee in thy tuneful flight, 
May the day ſpring from on high, 
Seen by faith's religious eye, 
Cheer me with his vital ray, 
Promiſe of eternal day! 


ANNA MARIA W##DF#*#RD ®! 


a 


® Go Anna! (nature ſaid) to Oxford go: 


(Anna! the faireſt form and mind below, 
Bleſt with each gift of nature and of art 
To charm the reaſon, or to fix the heart.) 


Go with a ſprightly wit and eaſy mien, 


To prove the Graces four, the Muſes ten. 

J ſee the wits adore, the wiſe approve, - 
Ev'n ſops themſelves have almoſt ſenſe to love. 
When poets would deſcribe a lip or eye, 

They'll look on thee and lay their Ovids by. 

I ſee a love ſick youth, with paſſion fir'd, 

Hang on thy charms, and gaze to be inſpir'd. 
With aſking eyes explain his ſilent woes, 

Glow as he looks, yet tremble as he glows : 
Then drunk with beauty, with a warmer rage, 
Pour thy ſuſt graces through the tragic page. 

He fighs;—he bl-eds ;—to twilight ſhades he flies: 
Shakſpeare he drops, and with his Otway dics. 


* Written in a window at the Three Tuns T. awrn, 
Oxford, May 29. 1738. 


* 


' The cradle crowns, and round his temples plays, 


Extend their offerings and the Godhead own. - 


THE WORKS OF THOMPSON, 


This pomp of charms you owe to me alone, 
The charms which ſcarce ſix thouſand years have T 
| known. ; | T 
That face, illumin'd ſoftly by the mind ; F 
That body, almoſt to a ſoul refin'd ; V 
That ſweetneſs, only to an angel giv'n; 
That bluſh of innocence, and ſmile of heav'n! By 
bade thy cheeks with morning purple glow; Gi 
bade thy lips with nectar ſpirit flow; Ol 
bade the diamond point thy azure eyes, . 
Turn'd the fine waiſt, and taught the breaſt to riſe. 
Whether thy ſilver tides of muſic roll, TI 
Or pencil on the canvas ſtrikes a ſoul, 0' 
Or curicus needle pricks a band or heart, =. 
At once a needle, and at once a dart 
All own that nature is alone thy art. — 4 Ea 
hy thus I form'd thy body and thy mind f 
With ſumleſs graces, predigally kind. No 
The reaſon was,---but you in time will know it; 
One is, but that's the leaſt---to make a poet. No 
| Pai 5 Fro 
THE MAGI. * 
4 SACRED ECLOGUE, He! 
No more in beauty's praiſe my numbers more, Li 
Nor melt away in dying falls of love: No 
A Child on earth, yet heaven's Eternal King, 
The manger'd God, the Virgin's Son I ſing. ve 
Thou Fountain- good, with light my ſoul o'erflow, For 
With hallow'd ardour bid my boſom glow! Blea 
Fir'd at the promiſe of thy dawning ray, O e⸗ 
The eaſtern ſages found celeſtial day. 

Drawn by a leading flame, with ſweet ſurpriſe, ve l 
The infant Deity ſalutes their eyes. Yer 
The Heir-ele& of Love his mother preſt, To e 
Smil'd in her arms, and wanton'd on her breaſt, Your 


No jewels ſpar$!e here, nor [ndia's ſtores 
The portals brighten or emblaze the doors. 
But young ey'd ſeraphims around him glow, 
And Mercy ſpreads her many colour'd bow! 
Her bow, compos'd of new created light, 
How ſweetly lambent and how ſoftly bright: 
The ſacred circle of embodied rays 15'S 


So ſhines the rainbow round th' eternal throne 
To ſhade the Holy. Holy, Holy One. | 

By turns the ruby bleeds a beam, by turns, 
Smiles the green em'rald, and the topaz burns 
The various opal mingles every ray, 

Fades into faintneſs, deepens into day: 
Promiſcuous luſtre kindles half the ſkies, 

Too flippery bright ſor keen ſeraphic eyes. 
The venerable Three, low bending down, 


MAG. I. The b 
From eaſtern realms, where firſt the infant ſigb Thou 

Springs into day and ſtreaks the fading night, | 
To thee we bend, before the morning riſe; Ye pla 
A purer morning trembles from thy eyes. Your g 

MAG. 11. His ra 
In vain the ſun with light his orb arrays, The m 
Our ſenſe to dazzle, and as God to blaze; 
Through his tranſparent fallacy we ſee, Hail, I 
And own the ſun is but a ſtar to Chee. My lor 


ſe; 


Gybt 
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eee 111. un Mun 
ou ſpotleſ e of primeva 6-257) bit 
— vaſſals own, and waſh thy Æthiops en N 
Thy cloud of | ſable witneſſes adorn . 
With the firſt roſes of thy ſmiling morn. 
NM I. 41. ; 
By bards fevetold. the ripen'd years are come, 
Gods fall to duſt and oracles are dumb. 
Old ocean marmurs from his oozy bed, 
« A maid has bord 'a Son, and Pan is dead.” 
7 MAG l. 
The nymphs; thair flow'r-inwoven. treſles tory, 
O'er fountains weep, in twilight-thickets mourn. 
Long, —_ groans, deep ſobs, thick ſcreeches 
Ils 


Bach dreary valley, and each faded hill, 


MA. III. 


No r more mall ne timbrels wake. the 


mor u, 
No more ſhall Ramus liſt his gilded "aſh 
From hence in vain-ſhall Belzebub rebel, 
Anubis howls, and Moloch links to hell. 
NAG. 1. 
Here lows a bull; a golden gleam. adorns. - 
The circling honours of his beamy horns... 
He ſafely lows, nor fears the holy knife, 
No ſacrifice from; hence ſhall drink his life. 15 
MAG. 11. 
Ye gardens, bluſh with never fading flow' rs, 
For ever ſmile ye meads, and blow ye bow'rs ; 
Blcat all ye hills, be whiten'd all ye plains ; 
0 earth een the Eternal Shepherd reigns. 
MAG. 011, | 
Ye lilies, dip your leaves in falling ſnow, 
Ye roſes. with the eaſtern ſcarlet glow, 
To crown the God: ye angels haſte to pour 
Your rain of nectar, and your ſtarry ſhow'r. 
40. 1. Offers Gold. 
The ore of India ripens into gold, 
To gild thy courts, thy temple to infold. 
Accept the emblematic gift ; again | 
Saturnian years revolve a golden reign!  _ 
MAG. 11 | Offers: Frankincenfe. 


For thee Arabia's happy foreſts riſe, 


And clouds of odours/ſweetly ſtain the ſkies. 
While fragrant wreaths of ſmoaking incenſe roll, 
Receive our pray'rs, the. incenſe of the ſoul! 
MAG HI. Offers Myrrb. 
The weeping myrrh with balmy forrow flows, 
Thy cup to {weeten and to ſooth thy woes: 
So prophets ſing; for (human and divine) 
The Man was born to grieve, the God to ſhine. 
MAG. i. 
Smile, Sacred Infant, imile : thy roſy breaſt 
Excels the / dours of the ſpicy eaſt ; 
The burniſh'd gold is droſs before thy eye, 
Thou God of ſweetneſs, God of purity : 
MAG. 11 
Ye planets, unregarded walk the ſkies, 
Your glories leſſen as his glories riſe ; 
His radiant word with gold the fun attires, 
The moon illumes, and lights the ſtarry fires. 
MAG. 111. 
Hail, Lord of Nature, hail! To thee belong 
My long, my life, — I give my life, my ſong : 


Walk in thy light, adore thy day alone, 
ee thy love and aan out all my Gm.” * = 
ON MR. POPE'S: WORKS. . 2.4 
WRITTEN $00N AFTER wis DEATH | A1 bu 
Man not alone hath end: In ineafur' time, 
(So Heay'n has will'd) together with ede 
Ihe everlaſting hills ſhall melt away: 
This ſolid globe diſſolve, as ductile wan 
Before the breath of Vulcan; like a ſerol! 
Shrivel th* unfolded curtains of the ſky; 
Thy planets, Newton, tumble from their Fan 
That lead harm nious on their myſtic rounds: 2 
The moon be periſh'd from her bloody orb; 
The ſun himſelf, in liquid ruin, rum 
And deluge with deſtroying flames the Fa 0 
Peace then, my ſoul. nor grieve that Pope is dead. 
If e er the tuneful ſpirit, fweerly ſtrong, b 
Spontaneous numbers, teeming in 1 45 
Enkindle; O, at that exalting name, * 
Be favourable, be propitious now, 11 
While in the gratitude of praiſe, I ſing 
The works and wonders of this man vine 24 
I tremble while I write. —His liſping ule 
Surmounts the loftieſt efforts of my age. 
What wonder? when an infant, he apply d 
The loud * Papinian trumpet to his lips, L 
Fir'd by a ſacred fury, and inſpir d d fad 
With all the god, in ſounding numbers ſung 
« Fraternal rage, and guilty. Chebes' alarms.” 
Sure at his birth (things not unknown of old) 
The Graces round his cradle wove the dance, 
And led the maze of harmony: the Nine, 
Prophetic of his future honours, pour d 
Plenteous, upon his lips Caſtalian dews; f 
And Attic bees their golden ſtore diſtill bd. 
The ſoul of Homer, Aliding from its Rays 70 
Where, radiant, over the poetic world 
It rules and ſheds its influence, for joy 
Sh6uted, and bleſs'd the birth: the-tacred choir © 


5 72 * 


| Of poets, born in <lder, better times, 


Enraptur'd, catch'd the elevating ſound, 
And roll'd the glad'ning news. from ſphere to 
ſphere. 

O liſten to f Alexis candoy plaint! 18 
How gently rural! without coarſeneſs, n 1 
How ſimple in his elegenee of grief! ws 
A ſhepherd, but no clown. His every lay 
Sweet as the carly pipe along the dale, 

When hawthorns bud, or on the thymy brow - 


To 


| When all the mountains bleat, and vallies fing. 


Soft as the nightingle's harmonious woe, 

In dewy even tide, when cow flips drop 

Their fleepy heads, and languiſh in the breeze. 

+ Imperial Windſor! en thy brow auguſt, 

uperbly gay, exalt thy tow'ry head; 

(Much prouder of his verſe than of thy ſtars) 

And bid thy foreſts dance, and nodding, wave 

A verdant teſtimony of thy j joy: 

A native Orpheus warbling in thy ſhades. 


* Tranſition of the firſt book of Statius's Thebazs. 
+ P-ſtorals. 


+ Windſor Forefl, Mr. Pope born there. 


— * 


4909 
Next, in the, etitic chair ſurvey 1 — 

Imperial in his art, preſeribing laws 0 

Clear ſrom the knitted brow, and . — 

Learn'd, without pedantry; correctly bold, 

And regularly eaſy. Gentle, now,. 

As riſing incenſe, or deſcending de ws 8 

The variegated echo of his theme: 

Now, animated dame commands the foul» 

To glow with ſacred wonder. Pointed: wit 

And keen diſcernment form the certain page. 10 

Juſt, as the Stagyrite; as Horace, freez =» 

As Fabian, clear; and as Petronius gay. f 

1 But whence: thoſe peals of laughter ſhake the 

- > fades 


| Of decent mirth? Am 1 in Fairy-land ? The a | 


Young, evaneſcent forms, before my eyes, 

Or ſkim, or ſeem to ſkim; thin eſſences © 

Of fluid light, ſylphs, ſylphids, elves and ghomes; 

Genii of Roſicruce, and ladies gods!— - 

And lo, in ſhining trails, Belinda's hair, | 

Feſpangling with diſhevel'd beams the Kies, 

Flames o'er the. night. Behind, a ſatyr grins 

And, jocund, holds a glaſs, refleQiog fair, 

Hoops, eruſſes, mr; err —_— and 
be 


les, 

Promiſcuouſly whinfcal and gay. HAT 
Taffoni, hiding his diminiſh'd Lend, ) Aue, 
Droops oer the laughing page: chile Doileau 
With bluſhes cover'd, low beneath the deſk. 

t More mournful ſcenes invite. The milky welt 
Of amorovs grief devolves its placid wave 
Soft ſtreaming'o'er the ſoul, in weeping woe 
And tendernets of anguiſh. While we read 
Th' infectious page, we ſicken into love, 
And languiſh with involuntary fires. 
The zephyr, panting on the ſilken buds 


Ok breathing violets ; the virgin's ſigh, 


Roſy with youth, are turbulent and rude, 
To Sappho's plaint, and Eloiſa's moan. 
Heav'ns! what a flood of empyreal day 
My aching eyes involves! a $ temple ſoars, 5 
Riſing like exhalations, on a mount. ; 
And, wide, its adamantine valves expands. 
Three monumental columns, bright in air, 
Of figur'd gold, the centre of the quire 
With luſtre fill. Pope on the midmoſt ſhines 
Betwixt his Homer and bis Horace plac'd, 
Superior by the hand of juſtice. Fame, 
With all her mouths th' eternal trumpet ſwells, 
Exulting at his name; and, grateſul, pours 
The loft y notes of never- dying praiſe, | 
Triumphent, floating on the wings of wind, 
Sweet o'er the world: th' ambroſial ſpirit flies 


Diffuſi ve, in its progreſs wid'ning ſtill, 


„Dear to the earth, and grateful to the ſky.” 

Fame owes him more than e'er ſhe can repay : 

She owes her very temple to his hands; 

Like Vium built; by hands no leſs divine 
Attention, rouſe thyſelf! the maſter's hand, 

(The maſter of cur ſouls!) has chang'd the key, 


And bids the thunder of the battle roar 


* Eſſay on Criticiſm. f 2 of the Lock. 


F Ovid's Sappho to Phaon, And Alo: % to Abelard. 
S Temple of fame, 


> 


THE WORKS OF THOMSON. 


Tumultuous #. Homer, Homer is our own ! 
And Grecian heroes flame in Britiſh line. 
What pomp of words! what nameleſs energy 
Kindles the verſe; invigours every oa 
Aſtoniſhes; and overwhelms the ſoul 

In tranſport toſt! When fierce Achilles raves, 
And flaſhes, like a comet, o'er the field, 


To wither armies with his martial frown; 


L ſee the battle rage; I hear the wheels 


{ Careering with their brazen orbs] the ſhout 
- | Of nations rolls (the labour of the winds) 


Fult on my ear, and ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul. . 
Deſcription never could ſo well deceive: 
Tis real! Troy is here, or Fat Troy | © 
Enjoy the war. My ſpirits, all on fire, 
With unektingelſh'd violence are borne 
Above the world, and mingle with the gods. 0 
Olympus rings wich arms! thé firmament, 
Beneath the light'ning of Minerva's ſhield, 
Burns to the centre; rock the tote 's of heav'n, 
All nature trembles f fave the throne of Fove !— 
Have mercy; Pope, and kill me not e 5 4 
"Tis tenfold rage, an agony of bliſs ! 

Be leſs a god, nor force me to adore. c 

+ To root exceſſes from the human PR 
Behold a beautesus pile of Ethic's riſe; 
Senſe the foundation; harmony the walls 
(The Doric grave, and gay 3 join'd) 
Where Soerates and Horace jointly t ein. 
Beſt of philoſophers ! of poets tooõ- 
The beſt! He teaches theo th) Pieke! 93 8 
That Virtue is the nobleſt gift 6f heuv'n: 
« And vindicates the ways of God to man.” 
O hearken to the moraliſt polite! 
Enter his ſchool of truth, where Plato 's ſelf 5 
Might preach, and Tully deign to lend an ear. 

| "Laſt ſee him waging with the fools of rhyme 
A wanton, harmleſs war. Dunce after dunce, 
Beaux, doQors, templars, courtiers, ſophs, and cits, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer life. The motley crew, 
Emerging from oblivion's muddy pool, 
Give tht round face to view, and ſhameleſs front 
Proudly expoſe, till laughter have her fill 

Born to improve the age, and cheat mankind 
Into the road of honour Vice again 
The gilded chariot drives: — for he is dead ! 

I ſaw the fable barge, along his Thames, 
In flow ſolemnity beating the tide, 


Convey his ſacred duſt !—Its ſwans expir d, 


Wither'd in Twit'nam how'rs the laurel bough; 
Silent the muſes broke their idle lyres : 

Th' attendant graces check'd the ſprightly dance, 
Their arms unlock'd, and catch d the ſtarting tear, 
And virtue for her loſt defender mourn'd ! 


EPITAPH ON MY $ FATHER. 


IN THE PARISU-CHURCH OF BROUGH, WEST- 
; MOKELAND. 


Dear to the wiſe and good, by all approv'd, 
The joy of virtue, and heaven's well-bclov'd : 


* Tranflation of Homer. f Ethic Epiſiles. } Dunciad. 
Francis Thompſon, B. D. ſen. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, and Vicar of Brough 32 years. He 


| departed this life, Aug. 31. 1735. aged 70. 


ts, 


cen E 


He 


His patron, Jeſus! with no titles grac'd, 
But that beſt title. a good pariſh prieſt. 
Peace with his aſhes dwell. And, mortals, know, 
The ſaints above; the duſt alone below. _ 
The wiſe and good ſhall pay their tribute wowy - 
The modeſt tribute of one thought and tear, 
Then penſive ſigh, atid fay, To me be given 
By living thus on earth Patt bu 5b in heaven.” 


EPITAPH ON My + MOTHER. . 
In the Pariſh Church of Brough, M. Amor eload., 


Hxxx reſts a pattern of the female life, 

The woman, friend, the mother, and the wife. 
A woman form'd by nature, more than art, 
With ſmiling eaſe to gain upon the heart. 

A friend as true as guardian-angels.arc, 
Kindneſs her law, humanity her care. 

A mother ſweetly tender, juſtly dear, 

Oh ! never to be nam'd without a tear. 

A wife of every ſocial charm poſſeſt, 

Bleſſing her 4 huſbands—In her boſbands beſt: 


+ 
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| Which bluſh'd its rays on every roſe; | 1 wh 
{ Than fragrant fields cf aſphodel; . 


IA kindlier influence ſupplies 


1H WO 


r o its. „ 
rot 24.277 «4 
His liſe inſpir'd with evety better: art, 
A learned head, clear ſbul, and honeſt Weir 4 o A e or Thane noir. 1 : 
Each ſcience choſe his breaſt her favourite ſcat, FROM IAN HE. 2 
Each language, but ghe language ol deceit. 71 00 af 
Severe his virtues, yet his manners kind, ant roſes to 77 humble ſlave e ene 
A manly form, and: 74 ſeraphie mind. 1 747 b The miſtreſs of he Grace gave: 7 id 
So long he walk of in virtue's even road. Three roſes of an eaſtern hue, | 
In him at length, *twas, natural to do 017% SS t Sweet-ſwelling with ambroſial dew. 7 
Like Eden, his old age (a Sabbath ret)! ] How each, with glowing _ ppp. BEER; 
Flow'd without noiſe, yet all around him beſt? Ths, riches of its circling rays ! 4 ARE 


How all, in ſweet abundance. ſhed . 

Pe rfumes, that might revive the dead! 

If Now tell me; fair one if you know, a 

Whence theſe halmy ſpirits low ? 7 
Whence ſprings this modeſt bluſh of light 

Which charms at once and pains the fight ? 

The fair one knew, but wou'd not ſay, 


So bluſh'd and ſmiling went her way. DE: | 


Impatient, next the muſe f call: 45 
She comes, and thus wou'd anſwer alk\\ 
Fool (and 1 ſure deſery'd the name), 
Mark well the beauties of the dame, * 
And can you wonder why ſo fair, „ 
And why ſo ſweet the roſes are? 
Her cheek with living purple glows 


| Her breath exha}'d a ſweeter ſmell 
The ſparkling ſpirit in her eyes 
Than genial ſuns ard ſummer ſkies, 


Now can you wonder why ſo fair, 
And why fo ſweet the roſes are?” 


Love in her heart, compaſſion in her eye, „ Hol ful trifler. L rep! 50 l te | | 
Her thoughts as humble, as her virtues higk.. .. 3 The 2 9 n nn 5 
Her knowledge uſeful, nor too high, nor low, , Hold, talk no more of ſummer ſkies, a 


To ſerve her maker, ind herfelf to know. 
Born to relieve the poor, the rich to pleaſe, | 
To live with honour, and to die in peace. 
So full her hope, her wiſkes fo reſign 'd, 
Her life ſo blameleſs, ſo unſtain'd her mind, 
Heav'n ſmil'd to ſee, and gave the gracious nod, 
Nor _ wou'd detain her from her God. 


. es 
fes 


WRITTEN IN THE HOLY BIBLE. ' 


Ys ſacred tomes, be my pyerring guide, 
Dove-hearted ſaints, and — ets eagle. e d! 
I ſcorn the moral fop, and ethie ſage, 
But drink in truth from your lam d page 5 rl 
Like Moſes-buſh each leaf divinely bright, | 
Where God inveſts himſelf in milder light! 
Taught by your doctrines, we deyoutly riſe, | 
Faith points the way, and hope unbars the ſkies, 
You tune our paſſions, teach them how to roll, 
And ſink the body but to raiſe the ſoul ; An 
To raiſe it, bear it to myſterious wn 

or want an angel to direct the way! 


* The river Eden runs near W 


+ She departed this life, October 25: 173), aged 65. 


| She took the roſes from her brea 


Of genial ſuns and ſplendid lies; | 
Of fragrant fields of aſphodel, 1 


15 And brighteſt rays and ſweeteſt ſmell ; 


Whatever poetry can paint, 


| Or muſe can utter all is faint: 


Two words had better all expreſt ;,— _ 


THE WEDDING MORN. | 
A DREAM. 


Twas mork : But Theron fill his pillow pteſt per 
(His Annabella's charms improv'd his reſt.) f 
An angel form, the daughter of the ſkies, 
Deſcending. bleſt; or ſeem'd to bleſs his eye 
White from her breaſt a dazzling veſtment roll'd, / 
With.ſtars beſpangled and celeſtial gold. 

She mov'd, and odours, wide, the circuit fill'd; 

She ſpake and: honey from her lips diſtill'd. 

„ Behold, illuftrions comes, to bleſs thy arms, 

Thy Annabella, breathing love and charms ! 


* * 


O melting mildneſs. undiſſenibled truth 


Fair flow'r of age. yer bluſhing bloom of youth ! 
Fair without art, without deſign admir'd, 
Prais'd by the good, and by the wiſe defir'd. 


t Her former huſband was Fof, Fifter, M. A. Fel- 
low of Queen College, Oxford, Ficar of Brough, | 


> Archdgacon of Carliſi: ; 2 whom a had n chil» | 
ren. - 


Vol. X. 


By art and nature taught and form'd to pleaſe, 
With all the {weet fimpiicity of eaſe. 

In public courteous—for no private end; 

At home—a ſervant; and oy dad friend,  . 


—— —— — — A — ige 
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Her gentle manners, unaff:&ed grace, 

And animated ſweetneſs of her face, 1 0 
Her faultleſs form, by decency refin'd, 

And bright, unſullied ſanctity of mind, 

The Chriſtian graces breathing iu her breaſt, 


Her—whole ſhall teach thee - to be more than || 


bleſt. 


"Tis virtue's ray that points her ſparkling eyes, | 


Her face is beauteous for her ſoul is wiſe. 


Which feed the ſtarry hoſt and fire. the pole, 
So ſtream upon her face the beauties of her ſoul. 
Though the dove's languiſh, melts upon her eye, 
And her cheeks mantle with the A a ſky, 
When ſeventy on her temples ſheds its ſnow, 
Dim grow her eyes and checks forget to glow, 
Good nature ſhall the purple loſs ſupply, 
Good ſenſe ſhine brigliter than the ſparkling eye: 
In beauteous order round and round ſhall move, 
have cool'd by reaſon, reaſon warm'd by love. 
Receive Heav'n's kindeſt bleſſing ! And regard 
This blefling as thy virtue's beſt reward. 
When beauty wakes her faireſt forms to charm, 
When muſic all her pow'rs of ſound to warm, 
Her golden floods when wanton freedom rolls, 
And plenty pours herſelf into our bowls; | 
When with tumultuous throbs our pulſes beat, 
And dubious reaſon totters on her ſeat, 
The youth how ſteady, how reſolv'd the guide 
Which ſtems the full luxuriant, pleaſing tide! 
For theſe, and virtues ſuch as theſe 1 is given 
Thy Annabella ! O belov'd of Heav'n !— 
Flail marriage everlaſting be thy reign! 
'The chain of being is thy golden chain. 
From hence mankind, a growing race depend, 
Began with nature, ſhall with nature end. 
The miſts, which ſtain'd thy luſtre, break away, 
In glory leſſen, and refine, to day: 
No more the jeſt of wits, of fools the ſcorn, 


As from the ſun reſulgent glories roll, J |: 


Which God made ſacred, and which prieſts adorn. 


Aſcend the bed, while genial nature pours 
Her balmy bleflings round and near ſhow'rs. 
And lo! the ſuture opens on my eyes, 

I fee ſoft buds and ſmiling flow'rs ariſe : 

The human bloſſoms every charm diſplay, - 

Unfold their ſweets, and beautify the day. 

The father's virtues in the ſons combine: 

The mother's graces in the daughters ſhine. 

So where an angel ſpreads his dovelike wing, 

Young Jaurels ſprout, and tender myrtles ſpring; 

Sweet dews deſcending conſecrate the en 

And opens a new Paradiſe around! 

I fee !''—But here the ſcenes which blaz'd behind 

Her fancy dazzled, and diſſolv'd his mind. 

He woke; yet ſtill he thinks he ſees and hears ; 

Till real ſounds ſalute his raviſh'd ears: 

© —Ariſe! the bride invites thee to be bleſt ?” 
He role. int ſilence only 5 the teſt. 


. ODE BRUMALJS : * 


AD AMICUM OXONIENSEM, 


Farv! ſereni mollia tempora 


Conduntur anni. Filia, puer, lyrz I 


_— 


4 


Laſcivientes frange: Bruma ... | - 


Flebilis officium camenz 


ullata poſcitz non ſalis Attici 
xc flore gaudet. Præterit ocyor 
E quo Maronis, nee ſeit uno 
Stare loco ſaliens voluptas. 


ud ceſſit umbræ gloria frondeæõ? 
ud ſerta, mixtis viva coloribus, 
Ornare non indigna Popt it 
Marmora, ſi ve comas Tanthe, 


Heu veris ætas occidit aurea, 


Eſtatis atque argentea, et ærea 
Receſſit autumni, ſeveræ 
Ferrea ſola Hyemis remanſit. 


Sic vita tranſit noſtra! volantibus 


Urgetur horis. Quid ſapiens aget, 


Quid ergo prudens? lle, certe, 
Dona rapit fugientis horæ, 


Gratus deorum cultor. Hyems virum, 


Quem lavit Ifis, lumen Apollinis, 
Quem Suada puro melle fovit, 
Intrepidum feriet procellis. 


| Nigreſcat ther, pectore candido 


Pax alba ridet : mugiat Aſricus, 
; Eurvſque; tu, tranquiſla virtus, 


Vere tumens, zephyros reduces. 


[ Tranquilla virtus, neſcia criminis, 
I. Te, amice, munit, tectum adamantino 


Thorace; te non atra bilis 


Mente quatit placida Novembris. 


Nec me November mente hilari mes | 


Triſteſque menſes: fallitur improba 


Vel cura muſis, vel choreis, 
Dulcè vices ſubeunte Baccho. 


Horatiani pocula nunc Meri 


Grato ore Ibo, digna labris ] . 


Nunc intimas et ſua ve nectar 
Ovidii fluit in medullas. 


81 grandis inflet Calliope a 


Mentem illa ſemper: cantu 'Heliconic 
; Accendit: lo! me jam aperto 
| Virgilius dedit ire clo. 


| Pompam theatri viſere ſzpids 
Garrickus urget, dramatis arbiter ! 


Decore, geſtu, voce, vultu | 
Ille oculos capit, ille mentes. 


Odi proſanos, pace tua, j jocos, 
Vanburge,—odi : me gravis attrahit 


Shakſpeare, Cothurnati per xvum - 


Omne pater, colymenque regni 
Heus !—deme ſoccos: alta tragerdia 


Jubet :—Cothurnos induit aureos :— 
Orcheſtra, majeſtate adaucta, 
Sub pedibus Gradientis horret. 


|. Quod fulmen aures non imitabile 
Et corda ſternit: Terror amabilis 


Pervadit inths nos :---Othel!lo!--.. 
En rabido tcnat ore Othello! 


POEM 8. 


Proh! quantus iræ gurges inæſtuat 
Spumatque venis ut tumet in minas ! 
Quam ſplendide bacchatur excors! 
Ah! gemit—ah ! trepidat—ruenſque, 


Procumbit heros !/—Gaudia ſunt nimis 

Hæc ſzve, Shakſpeare ! Turbinibus ſinus 
Perflas voluptatis micantes :— 
Ferre animus timet hos tumultus. 


Mutare ſcenam jam lubet.—lbimus, 

Vo ſuavis Otway nos vocat, ibimus, 

Iantha ! quamvis, pulchra fletu, 
Turgidulis redeas ocellis. 


Planctus gementum planctibus addere 
Eſt dulce ſemper. Monimiæ dolor, 
Me teſte, guttà molliore 
Szpe genas, tacite, fefellit. 


PR 


© quz paventum murmura virginum 
Queſtuſque mulcent aera odoribus !— 
Tu vincis, Otway ! corda vincis ; 
Euripidis renovans triumphos. 


Plauſis ovantum ſint aliis virim 

Quzſita merces: fat tibi gloriz, 
Te urgente, vates invidende, 
Virgineos maduiſſe vultus, 


ODE VERNALIS: 
AD AMICUM OXONIENSEM, 


Cuxas Lyæus jam mihi diſcutit 
Raptim ; nec aurum (ſuaviter inſolens) 
Vocale de myrto recuſo 
Vellere liberiore dextr3. 


Et quis vetabit quo minis audeam 

Luſus amico mittere cum joco ! 

ERidere mens eſt; terra ridet ; 
Ipſa Venus negat eſſe triſtes, 


Jucunda veris diva. Quid ampliùs 
Rugz juvabunt ? Verſicoloribus 
En maius alis raptus afflat 
Lætitiam genialis auræ. 


Amice ! (blando hoc nomine te vocem, | 
O Woode) ? cum quo ſzpe per Iſidis 


Nee ei- f. Se 3 A4 £40 4cor ce 


* 


Errare ſylvas, nuneque cantu 
Nuncque mero licuit morantes 


Duxiſſe ſoles in Thetidis toros, 
Amice! quæ te gaudia floreis 
Cingunt coronis? Quæquè molles 
Nympha caput lepidum remulcet 


Inter lacertos? Nam charitum chorus, 
Chorùſve Pindi tempora dividit ? 
Sunt ambo grati; menſe Maii 
Quin charites meliùs colantur. 


- | Nunc dulce pictis deſipere in toro 


Herbis tumenti, vivus ubi tremor 
Splendeſcit undæ; fi poëtæ, 
Sique aderint, tua cura, muſæ. 


Adſit jocorum grata protervitas, 
Thalia pleno quos tibi depluit 
Cornu: nec abſit Bacchus, uvæ, 
Evohe ! purpureus magiſter. 


Handalus omnes tendere barbiti 
Nervos laboret; nec ſileat placens 
Iantha cantu, dum jocoſo 
Tangit ebur geniale plectro. 


Audite, cœli num modulaminis 

Tales triumphos aula refert Jovis 
Stellata? Spherarumve tales 
Lucidus et numeroſus ordo ? 


O lene murmur! cum Venus aurea 
Inire ſomnos, ſtrata roſis, parat, 
Meloſque poſcit ; talis Aura 
Idalias tremit inter umbras. 


Quæ flamma venis paſta ! protentibus 
Seccumbo victus blanditiis lyrz : 
Succumbo victus voce, vultu, 
Crine nigro, niveoque collo, 


Sic prata ſzvis florea ſolibus 
Oppreſſa languent. Ferte, cito, precor, 
Lenimen ægro; ferte rores 
Metcaffi medicos, ſodales ! 


Fruſtra : nec unquam metcaffi Manus 

Extinguet ignes, docta licèt, meos; 

Nec flumen, ah! veſtri benignis 
Ingenii recreabit undis. 

Ge ij 
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POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


JAMES CAWTHORN. 


Containing 
"DN s 
ABELARD'TO ELOISA, ELEGIES, 
PRUSSIA, ; TPISTLES, 
MORAL ESSAYS, TALES, 
c. tos. Cc. 


To Which is profited; 
THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 
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Sick of $* world's applauſe, yet fond to warm 
Each maid that knows with Eloiſe to charm, 
He aſks of Verſe to aid his native fire, 
Refines, and wildly lives along the lyre; 

Bids all his various paſſions throb anew, 


And hopes, my fair, to ſteal a tear from you. 
EPISTLE TO MISS ——, WITH ABELARD TO ELOISA. 
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'F AMES 5 Was 5 at or near Sheffield; in wn in 1721. Of the cireumſtatees 
and profeſſion of his father, there is no account. He received his education partly at Rotheram i in 
-Yorkſhire, and partly at Kirkby-Lonſdale in Weſtmoreland. Whether he was indebted to either 'of 
the univerſities for any part of the literature he poſſeſſed, is uncertain. His epitaph gives hit x the 
degree of Maſter of Arts; but his name does not appear in either of the liſts of graduates. FE 

His firſt employment was that of Uſher, at the ſchool of 0 one Mr. cure. in the city of London, 
whoſe ſiſter he married. His wife died before him. 

In 1743, he was choſen Maſter of Tunbridge School, by the Skinner s Company of London; > 
hah the founder; Sir Andrew Judd, a native of Tunbridge, and Lord Mayor of London, i in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth,, was a freeman. 
lt muſt always afford ſatisfact ion to ſee thoſe public eſtabliſhments which the piety of former times 
has provided for theeddcativn of Ty conduRted i in ſuch a manner as to anſwer the intention of 
the donor. SET" 

In this reſpect, tho Etwnhay: of Skinners: deſerve putts conimitiilitſoe'; as a reralpbitich i 
many years will ſhow, that their re N n N fallen on men 1 of very e women! and en- 
nent abilities. %%, 'k 

Cawthorn is very benennen fa 3 to the world by his "__ compoſitions; and vi 
Knox, the preſent reſpectable Maſter of Tunbridge School, ranks as a writer of popular eſſays, mo- 
ral and critical, ſerious and en with Addifon, Steele, Jette Moore, Hawkeſworth, and 
Goldſmith, ; 

It is equally honourable to Gn and to the Company of Skinners, that, in conjunction with 
his patrons, he founde@-a library, which is annexed to that ſeminary, 

Before his appointment to the maſterſhip of Tunbridge School, he appears to have taken es : 
but neither the time of his ordination, nor the place where he was beneficed, have been aſcertained. 

He had an early turn ſor poetry; and as it was his cuſtom to affix to his juvenile pieces the place 
where, and the year, day, and age of his life when _ were written, ſome of them are dated 


Kirkby-Lonſdale, in 1735. 
In 1746, he wrote The Equality of err cue, a poetical dialogue, ſpoken at the viſtarion * 


Tunbridge School. 

The ſame year, he publiſhed his poem of Alelard to Eloiſe with ſome introductory veries: addreſſed 
to a young lady; which, with two ſermons, was all that he printed in his life time. 

In 1749, he addreſſed an ethic epiſtle, on the Yanity of Human = Enjeyments to Lyttleton, whoſe 
patronage he courted, with the other poets of that time. 1 8 
Of the ſollowing twelve years of his life, little is known that can be related with certainty. , 

He was killed by a fall from his horſe, as he was going to beſpeak the muſie on ſome occaſion, from 
Tunbridge Wells, April IS. 1761, in the 40th year of his age; and was buried in Turhridge 


Church. 
Over his remains is the following inſcription : 


Hic ſitus eſt 
Jaconus Cawrnoxx, A. M. 
Scholz Tunbrigienſis magiſter 
Qui juventuti tum moribus, tum literis inſtituenda; 
Operam magno, non ſine honore dedit | 
Opibus, quas larga manu diſtribuit 
Fruitur, & in æternum fi uetur | 
Obiit, heu citius! Aprilis 15. 1767, 
tatis 40. . 
Soror n alta ex grato animo hoc peſuit. 


Cc ibi 


— — 
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His Poems were collected and publiſhed in one volume 4to, 1771; but, by an unpardonable ne- 
glect in the editor, without any OO ee — 298 85 — or even the 
times and placos of his birth and death. We 

This indifference towards a perſon ſo relpeable 15 an author, — ſo 1 as a man, is 

much to be lamented; and, for the ſake of poſterity as well as the preſent times, it is to be wiſhed, 
that thoſe who are acquainted with any particulars concerning him, would communicate mem: to 
Jawe repoſitory where they might be reſerved for the ufe of future biographers. 
5 An anonymous writer in the © St. James's Chronicle, of April a5. 1771, informed. che public, 
that the firſt piece in this colle&ion was not originally compoſed by Cawtharn, but by Pitt, the 
tranſlator of Virgil; and is to be found at page 120, of the pnems publiſhed by him in 1727. 

To this charge of unfair dealing, the adizor aſerced, in bis o own vindication, — the poem Was 
Writing. * So, | had not,” ſay he, 6 the leaft xeaſon, to: ſuppoſe chat it a oſpecially a 
there are ſeveral others, in the ſame collection, which (if we may believe Mr. Cawthern) can 


belong to no other author: For, at the cloſe, of one poem, which is called 1 Meditation, dated 


Kirkby-Lonſdale, January 30. 1735, he fays, “this eſſay, as well g the other pieces of divine 
poetry, was, compolcd in the hurry of imagination, without any regard to connection, which is ex- 
culable i in a perſon whoſe judgment, by reaſon of his years, is deficient. I ehoſe rather this kind 
of poetry, ſince the pens of the moſt celebrated writers have been employed in other matters. 
They were deſigned foi. my pri vate pmaſement, and to unbend the mind when We enen in n of 
not ſo agreeable a nature.“ 
: "According to this account, the editor does n not 3 deny he 1 piece in to t de pier 33 
he only declares his having known nothing of the matter previouſly to the publication of Cawthorn's 
poems ; and conſequently, if the poem proved to be Pitt's, the inſertion of it among Conn 
ieces, is a circumſiance very different from intentional plagiariſm. 


The poems contained in that coll-Qion, have been reprinted, * with ſome pieces which f 


bad been, omitted, in the edition of The Engliſh Poets,” 1790. ' 

© Cawthorn is ſ-id to have been in the general intercourſe of life, generous ook 5 has in 

the conduct of his ſchool, ſingularly harſh and ſevere. He had ſome extraordinary foibles. With 
little Kill! in horſemanſhip, he was ond of hunting; and with no acquaintance with muſic, he was 
an admirer of concerts and operas. He has been known to ride to London from Tunbridge, in 
order to be preſent at a n. uſical performance, though he was under the neceſſity of being back by 
ſeven o'clock the next morning. 
As a poet, his compeſfitions are characteriſed by energy, enthuſiaſm, and eds more than eaſe, 
elegance, and correctneſs H. had a lively imagination; but his judgment was not equal to his 
far ey; and his moſt bniſhed productions diſcover an incorrectneſs of taſte. _ He formed himſelf up- 
on Pope, as a modci of heroic verſe; and, it is ſaying much for him, that he frequently wrote 
like his matter. He has copied his pauſes, cadence, caſt of diction, and the mechaniſm and con- 
ſtruction of his verſe, with a felicity of imitation that has few examples. 

But he could not long maintain. Pope's eaſy elegance, nor keep up to the free _ unwearied ſpirit 
that he breathed. He has the faults of his maſter ; but not all bis ſablime beauties, and more ani- 
mated graces. His verfification, though flowing and har monious, is too artiſicial and uniform, and 
ſometimes elaborated into obſcurity; His pauſes are auticipated by the ear; and the regular recur- 
rence of the words every and all, eſpecially the latter, in almoſt every line, produces a tireſome mo- 
notony. | | | 

His Epiſtle from Abelard to Eloiſa. is the moſt popular of his productions. It is reckoned little inferior 
to Pattiſon's celebrated letter, or Pope”: « admirable * Eloiſa.”* It certainly contains many ſtrong lines, 
much paſſion, and animated expreſſion but the hand of the perfect maſter was wanting to diſpoſe 
the colours and chaſtiſe the piece. A third “ epiſtle from Abelard to Eloiſa, was publiſhed by Mr. 
Warwick it 1782, which is not a mere copy, and could che exquiſite © Epiſtle from Eloiſa to Abe- 
lard,” bc for a while forgotten, it might be thought uot a ſecond-rate performance. His Lady Fane 
Grey to Lord Guilford Dudley, is another beautiful cxaniple of that ſpecies of writing epiſtles under 
ſeignued characters, which it is no {mall merit in Ovid to have invented. The na is one of the 
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moſt ftriking i in the Engliſh annals: and the circumſtances of viſtreſs, the various terns. ef paſſion, 
and the different ſentiments with which 29 Fae 1 is ey are n W "Ps without hrs. 
remarkable deviation from hiſtorx. 53 to yl 


The Elegy en Captain Hughes, is one of the moſt highly finiſhed, and certainly the moſt tlie 


of his ſhorter pleces. It is exquiſitely animated and tender, but not without ſome pretty, rather 


than pathetic ſentiments. and ſome obſcure and ſome careleſs linea. The preſent writer thinks he 
has ſeen a more correct copy of this elegy, than that which is printed in the collection of © The 
Engliſh Poets,” in ſome of the Miſcellauies; and has ventured, from memory, to mark the variations, 
which appear to him to be eſſential improvements. The Ax Git from W in en 


ſeems to him to be quite unintelligible, 7 '/ 
.  Forgets the port before he graſps the 1 as > 
He thinks it ſhould be 4 60 

Forgets the foet ere he graſps the lyre. | 


The apoſtrophe to Nature, in the line immediately Sells he thinks ſhould be to Friend, 
The ſubſequent alterations are too numerous to be ſpecified,” 

His Regulation of the Paſſions, a moral eſſay, ! has great merit in many places. The end of Suffolk 
ſtrongly reminds us of Pope's Buckingham. The idea of 2 more! economy from painting, exempli- 
fied in W N is happily imagined. The concluding i images are er and juſt. 


Let all thy paſſions like his colours play, 
Strong without harſhneſs, without glaring, gay, 
Contraſt them, curb chem, ſpread them, or co 
Ennoble theſe, and thoſe forbid to ſhine. 
With cooler ſhades, ambition's fire allay, 
And mildly melt the pomp of pride away: 
Her rainbow robe from vanity remove, 
And ſoften malice with the ſmile of love: 
Bid o'er revenge, the charities prevail, 

Nor let a grace be ſeen without a veil; . 

So ſhalt thou live as Heaven itſelt deſign'd, 
Each pulſe congenial with th' informing mind; 
Each action ſtation'd in its proper place, 

Each virtue blooming with its native grace, 
Each paſſion vig rous to its juſt degree; 
And the fair whole a perfect ſymmetry. 


In his E/ay en Taſſe, many of our modern ſollies, particularly the Chineſe taſte in building and 


laying out grounds, are ridiculed with no leſs propriety than poetry. To avoid theſe follics, he ad- 
viſes us to follow nature in our improvements. | 


Examine nature with the eye of taſte, 

Mark where ſhe ſpreads the lawn, or pours the rill, 
Falls in the vale, or breaks upon the hill ; 

Plan as ſhe plans ; and where her genius calls, 
There ſink your grottos, and there raiſe your walls. 


In his Life Unbappy, becauſe we uſe it improperly, a moral effay, he draws the idea of a moral eco» 
nomy, from muſic, as he had done before from painting, which is finely exemplified in Handel. 
The Eſay en Nobility, ſpoken at the viſitation of Tunbridge School, in 1752, is replete with 


. manly ſentiments, and indignant ſatire. It is a pleaſure to find 


© ————amidt the titled crew, 
Unknown to all but Collins and the ſtew;“ 


the name of a late illuſtrious and lamented ſtateſman, who was more ennobled by his private vir. 


tues and conſtitutional principles, than by his hereditary titles. Twelve years of We pr 
tical diſſenſion, ſince his death, have already written his eulogium. 


« Admire how innocence can lend to truth, 
Zach grace of virtue, and each charm of youth | 
And then enraptur'd bend the ſuppliant knee Es 82 
To beav'n's high chroge, O Rockingham: tor ches. U 
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His Epiſile en the Vanity of Human Enjoyments, is written with his uſual flow of melodious verſiſica- 
tion, and pleaſing illaſtration, The diſtinguiſhed names of Cudworth, Halley; and Deſaguliers, are pro- 
duced as examples of the inutility of genius and ſcience to their poſſeſſors. The lines which record 
their . and their country's thame, are ſelected; becaule the facts, particularly thoſe relating to 


"TY, RL ET 


1 Si A at von, woes; where — mighty name 
Weeps o'er, the ruins of his wit and fame 
le Set eee Cudworth, whoſe ſpirit flew, with fails unfurl' d, 
e cach' vaſt empire of th' ideal world, 
ppPeiere'd through the myſtic ſhades o'er nature thrown, | 
And made the ſoul's immenſity his own. : 
Yet though his ſyſtem wit and ſcience fir'd, ; 
Though Wilmot trembled, and though Hobbes « ay; 'd, 
Miſtaken zeal, mad bigotry conſpire, | 
All Turner's dullneſa, and all Oxford's fire, 
All envy's poiſons, all a nation's rage, 
And all hell's s imps to blaſt th' unfiniſh'd Page... 
Much injur'd ſhade, to truth, to virtue dear,— 
B «é calm, yewitlings! and, ye zealots! hears = 
AlAInd, while this bright intelligence pervades ; 
e Pt ideal world, and riſes o'er the ſhades, 
His mines of wiſdom, if you can explore, 
Then ſhut the volume, and be vain no more.— 
Immortal Halley / thy unwearied ſoul 
On wiſdom's pinion flew from pole to pole, 
Th' uncertain compaſs to its taſk reſtor d, 
Each ocean fathom'd, and each wind explor 'd, 
Commanded trade with ev ry breeze to fly, 
And gave to Britain half the Zemblian ſky. 
And ſee, he comes, diſtinguiſh'd, lov'd, careſt, 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to ev'ry 'breaſt; 
His godlike labours wit and ſcience fire, | 
All factions court him, and all ſets admire : 
While Britain, with a gratitude unknown 
To ev'ry age but Nero's and our own, 
A gratitude that will for ever ſhame 
The Spartan glory, and th' Athenian name— 
Tell it, ye winds ! that all the world may hear — 
Bleſt his old age with —ninety pounds a ycar. | 
Are theſe our triumphs? theſe the ſums we give 
To ripen genius, and to bid it live ? 
Can Britain in her fits of madneſs pour 
One half her Indies on a Roman whore, 
And ſtill permit the weeping muſe to tell 
How poor neglected Deſaguliers fell? 
How he, who taught two gracious kings to view 
All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew, 
Died in a cell, without a friend to ſave, 
Without a guinea, and without a grave?“ 


If the merit of this Epifle, and his Moral Eſſays, i is to be eſtimated by the juſt information they 
contain, and the important truths they eſtabliſh, it is unqueſtionably very conſiderable. They abound 
alſo in beantiful imagery, and ſplendid poetical embelliſhments of many kinds; but they are fuller of 
delicate ſentiment, philoſophical reflection, and moral ſatire, than of imagery, figures, and poetry. 

His Pruſja is a ſpirited panegyrical poem, on the victories of the late King of Pruſſia, wl-oſe lite- 

rary, legiſlative, and warlike accompliſhments, are the boaſt and admiration. of the preſent age. His 
Tak ales have a conſiderable portion of the eaſe, humour, and as Weh FINE the — 
tions of Prior; but do not add much to his reputation. | 

Cawthorn, it muſt be acknowledged, has beſtowed too much attention on inferior porte orna- 
ments; but, when every deduction is made which criticiſm requires, his compoſitions will be ſound 
to diſplay that pregnancy of invention, that exquiſite ſenſibility, and that genuine enthuſiaſm, which 


are the invaluable ſanctions beſtowed by nature on every real poct. N 4 
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Warn wit and ſcience vim d n er, * 


bays, 
At Petrarch's, voice, 
Some heaven-born genius, panting to D 
The ſcenes oblividn wiſh'd to. live no more, 
Found Abelard in grief's f ſad pomp array d, 
And call'd the melting mourne A at the . 
Touch'd by big woes, and kindling at his rage, 
Admiring nations glow'd, rom age tq. 5 1 
From age t to age 58 Toft infe ion ran, | 
Taught to lament the hermit in the man; 55 
pride dropt her creft, ambition learn“ d to figh, |; 
And dove-like pity ſtream d in ev'ry « eye. | 
Sick of We world's applauſe, yet fond to warm 
Exch maid that knows with Eloiſe to charm, 
He aſks,of verſe to aid his native fire, 
Refines, and wildly lives along the lyre; 
Bids all his various paſſions throb-anew, 
And hopes, my fair, to ſteal a tear from you. 
O bleſt with temper, bleſt with {kill to pour 
Life's ev'ry comfort on each ſocial hour! 
Chaſte as thy bluſhes, gentle as thy mien, 
Too grave for folly, and too gay for ſpleen ; 
Indulg'd to win, to ſoften, to inſpire,” | 
To melt with muſic, and with wit to fire; 
To blend, as judgment tells thee how to pleaſe, 
Wiſdom with ſmiles, and majeſty with eaſe; 
Alike to virtue as the graces known, 
And proud to love all merit but thy own ! 
Theſe are thy honours, theſe will charms ſupply, 
When thoſe dear ſuns ſhall ſet in either eye; 
While ſhe, who, fond of dreſs, of paint, and place, 
Aims but to be a goddeſs in the face; 
Born all thy ſex illi. mines to deſpiſe, 


[rays, 


— — 


Joo mad for thought, too pretty to be wiſe, 


Haunts for a year fantaſtically vain, 

With half our fribbles dying in her train; 
Then ſinks, as beauty ſades and paſſi on cools, 
The ſcorn of coxcombs, and the jeſt of fools, | 


ABELARD TO ELOISA, 
. * FIRST PUBLISHED 1747. 


ARGUMENT. 

AszLand and Elciſa flouriſhed in the twelſth 
century: they were two of the molt diſtinguiſh- 
ed perſons of their age, in learning and beauty; 
but for nothing more lamaous than for their un- 
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contained the hiſtory, of. his 5 fell into N 
the hands of Eloiſa: this occaſioned thoſe cele- 
"'brated” letters (out of which the following is 
partly extracted), which give ſo lively a picture 
"of the' eagle of grace, and nature, virtue 1 4 
* paſon Fort 
An: why this 1 dart ? [this ſudden' pain, 
That wings mY pulley r Dan. from win to 
vein 
What mean, e of yoncaidaighe bell, 
Theſe: earth-· born viſions ſaddening o'er my cell! ! 
What. ſtrapge. diode Prompts: theſe. ennie to 
glow, 
Theſe-ſighs to murmur, and 3 tears to flow ? 
"Tis ſhe, tis Eloiſa's form reſtor'd, 
Once a pure ſaint, and more than faints ador'd 2 
She comes in all her killing charms confeſs'd, 
Glares through the gloom, and poars upon my 
breaſt, (move, 
Bids- heaven's: bright guard from Paraclete re- 
And drags me back to miſery and love. 7 
Enjoy thy triumphs, dear illuſion! ſee. 


This {ad apoſtate from his God to thee; 


See, at thy call, my guilty warmths return, 
Flame. through my blood, and ſteal me from my 
urn. 


Vet, yer, frail Abelard! one effort try, 
Ere the laſt lingering ſpark of virtue die; 


The. deadly charming ſorcereſs controul, 
And, ſpite of nature, tear her from thy foul... 
Long has that ſoul, in theſe unſocial a9 bi 5 
Where anguiſh muſes, and where ſorrow broods, 
From love's wild viſionary wiſhes ſtray'd, 
And ſought to loſe thy beauties in the ſhade. 
Faith dropp'd a ſmile, devotion lent her rung 
Woke the keen pang; and ſanctified deſire ; 
Led me enraptur'd to the bleſt abode, 
And taught my heart to glow with all its God. 
But O, how weak fair faith and virtue prove. 
When. Eloiſa melts away in love 
When her fond ſoul, impaſſion'd, rapt, unveils, 
No joy forgottgn, and no wiſh conceald. 
Flows through her pen as infant-ſoftneſs free, | 
And fiercely ſprings in ecſtacies.to me | 
Ye heavens! as walking in yon ſacred fane, 
With every ans ag. warm in every vein, 
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Each melting eye-ball miix'd thy ſoul with mine? 


Around th' expirirg God bright angels fl, 


Each rival bluſhing, and each heart my own. ' | 


412 
Juſt as remorſe had rous'd an aching ſigh, 
And my torn ſoul hung trembling in my eye, 
In that kind hour thy fatal letter came, 
1 ſaw, I gaz'd, I ſhiver'd at the name; 
The conſcious lamps at once forgot to ſhine, 
-Prophetic tremors ſhook the hailow'd ſhrine ;_ 
Prieſts, cenſers, altars, from thy genius fled, 
And heay'n itſelf ſhut on me while I read. 


— — 2 


3 


Have not thy tears, for ever taught to flow, 

The glooms of abſence, and the fangs of woe, 
"he pomp of fac: ifice, the whiſper'd tale, 

The dreadful vow, yet hoy'ring o'er thy veil, | 

"Drove this bewitching fondneſs from thy breaſt, ' 

Curb'd the looſe wild, apd form'd cath pulic to 

$4 7) 40 reſt? wy p Pa? : 24 4 

And canſt thou NIN, ſtill bend the ſuppliant knee 

"To love's dread ſhrine, ard weep ard ſigh for me? 

Then take me, take me, lock me in thy arms, 

Spring to my lips, and give me all thy charots. ' 

 Nom-fiy mie, fly me, ſpread th' impatient fail, | 

Steal the lark'- wing, and mount the ſwifreſt gale ; 
Skim rhe vaſt ocean, freeze beneath the pole, 

Renounce me, curſe me; root me from thy ſoul; 
Fly, fly, for juſtice bares the arm of God, 

And the-graſp'd'venyeance only waits his nod. 
Are thele thy wiſhes ? can they thus inſpire ? 

Does freuzy form them, or does grace aſpire! 
Can Abelard, in hurricanes of zeal, | 
Betray his heart, and teach thee not to feet? 
Teach thy enameur'd ſpirit to difown | 
Each kuman warmth, and chill thee into ſtone ? 
Ah! rather let my tendereſt accents move 

The laſt wild accents of unholy love; 

On that dear boſom trembling let me lie, 

Pour out my ſoul, and in fierce raptures die, 
Rouſe all my paſſions, act my joys new. 
Farewell, ye cells ye martyr*d ſaints, adieu! 
Sleep, conſcience ! ſleep, each awful thought be 

drown'd, 55115 | —_ 

And ſevenfold darkneſs veil the ſcene around. 

What means this pauſe, this agonizing ſtart, 
This glimpſe of heav'n quick ruſhing through my 
heart ? Ret, 
Metbinks I fee a radiant croſs difplay'd 
A wounded Saviour bleeds along the ſhade : - 


=o 


_—_—_ 


Swell the loud kymn, and open all the ſky. 
O ſave me, ſave me, ere the thunders roll, 

And hell*s black caverns ſwallow vp my ſoul ! 
Return, ye hours: when, guilticſs of a ſtain, 
My ſtrong- plum'd genius throbb'd in every vein ; 
When, warm'd with all th* Egyptian ſanes inſpir'd, 
All Athens boaſted. and all Rome admir'd; 

My merit in its full meridian ſhone, 


Return, ye ſcenes '—Ah no from faney flv, 
On time's ſtretch'd wing, till each idea die, 
Eternal fly; ſince all that learning gave, 
Tod weak to conquer, and too fond to fave, 
To love's ſoft empire every wiſh betray'd, 


_—_— 


* 


THE WORES OF CAWTHORN. / 


Let me forget that, while decitful fame Thot 
Graſp'd her ſhrill trump, and fill'd it with my name, The 
Thy ſtronger charms, empower d by heaven to ff Spite 


move Shoot 

Each ſaint, each bleſt inſenſible to love, * 
At once my ſoul from bright ambition won, My 
{ I hugg'sd the dart, I wiſh'd to be undone : Aud 
No more pale ſeience durſt my thoughts engage, At 
Inſipid dulneſs hung on every page; | My 
The midnight-lamp no more enjoy'd its blaze, For e 
No more my ſpirit flew from maze to maze; A ph: 
Thy glances bade philoſophy reſign : Wher 
Her throne to thee, and every ſenſe was thine, Pants 
But what could all the frofts of wiſdom do, Unſol 
Oppos'd to beauty, when it melts in you? Winds 
Since theſe dark, cheerleſs, ſolitary caves, While 
Death-breathing woods, and daily-opening graves, I bear 
Misſhapen rocks, wild images of woe, Her ic 
For ever howling to the deeps below; And b 
Ungenial deferts, where no vernal ſhow'r[flowr; vo tea 
Wakes the green herb, or paints th* unfolding for ev 


Th' embrowning glooms theſe holy manſions ſhed, Laſt 


The night-born horrors brooding o'er my bed, My bu 
The diimal ſcenes black melancholy paurs The br 
O'er the fad viſions of enanguiſh'd hours; Aud tl 
Lean'abſtinence, wan grief, low-thoughted care, 
Diſtrating guilt, and, hell's worſt fiend, deſpair, Fach ſo 
Conſpire in vain, with all the aids of art, With al 
To blot thy dear idea from my heart. Recall'c 
Delufive, ſightleſs God of warm defire ! When r 
Why wouldſt thou wiſh to ſet a wretch on fire? I ben. 
Why lives thy ſoft divinity where woe Thy fra 
Heaves the pale ſigh, and anguiſh loves to glow: WM Cas d o 
Fly to the mead, the daiſy-painted vale, And ſav 
Breathe in its ſweets, and melt along the gale; Saw thy 


Fly where gay ſcenes luxurious youths employ, Ech pu 
Where ev'ry moment ſteals the wing of joy : But lo- 
There may'ſt thou ſee, low proſtrate at thy throne, WW Foam to 
Devoted ſlaves, and victims all thy own; Vaſt pea 
Each village-ſwain the turf-built ſhrine ſhall raie, WW The gan 
And kings command whole hecatombs to blaze. p 
O memory ! ingenious to revive At once 
Each fleeting hour, and teach the paſt to live, And mor 
Witneſs what conflicts this frail boſom tere Thy unc 
What griefs 1 ſuffer'd ! and what pangs I bore! derenely 
How long I ſtruggled, labour'd, ſtrove to ſave Piere'd b 
An heart that panted to be ſtill a ſlave! flame The ſpec 
When youth, warmth, rapture, 17 5 love, ud a group 
Seiz d every ſenſe, aud burnt ough all m And toſs! 
frame; Deteſte 


From youth, warmth, rapture, to theſe wilds I fle 
My food the berbage, and the rock my bed. 
There, while theſe venerable cloiſters riſe 
O'er the bleak ſurge, and gain upon the ſkies, 
My wounded ſoul indvlg'd the tear to flow 
O'er all her ſad viciffitudes of woe; 
Profuſe of life, and yet afraid to die, 
Guilt in my heart, and horror in my eye, 
With ceaſeleſs pray'rs. the whole artill'ry giv'0 
To win the mercies of offended Heav'n, 
Fach hill, made vocal, echoed all around, 
While my torn breaſt knock'd bleeding on d 
ground, ; 
Yet, yet, alas! though all my moments fly, 


brite of tl 
Tty mure 
Lift me e 
Anerve t 
No, cruel, 
Thou thot 
My death 
d ſcarce 
dublimer f 
ith all t. 
wght th 
he p''wer 
lo ſtretch 


And left my laurels with'ying in the ſhads. 


* 


14 Stain'd by a tear, and darken'd in a ſigb, 


h paſſic 


P O E M 8. 


Though meagre. faſts have on my checke diſplay d 

Theduſk. of death, and ſunk me to a hate, . 

Spite of myſelf the ſtill- impoiſoning dart 

Shoots through. my blood, and Ain up all my 
heart: 


n to 


My vows and wiſhes wildly. diſagree, | 
And grace itſelf miſtakes my. God for thee. (ſky, 
Athwart the glooms that wrap the peri 
My Eloiſa ſteals upon my eye; 
For ever riſes in the ſolar ray, 
A phantom brighter than the blaze of day. 
Where'er I go, the viſionary gueſt 
Pants on my lip, or ſinks upon my breast; "of 
Unſolds her ſweets, and, throbbing to deſtroy, 
Winds round my heart in luxury of joy; 
While loud hoſannas ſhake the ſhrines around, 
[ hear her ſofter accents in the ſound; 
Her idol-beauties on each altar glare, 
And heav'n much injur'd has but half my pray'r: 
No tears can drive her hence, no pangs controul, 
For ev'ry object brings her to my ſoul. 
Laſt night, reclining on yon airy ſteep, 
My buſy eyes hung brooding o'er the deep; 
The breathleſs whirlwinds flept in ev'ry cave, 
And the foft moon-beam danc'd from wave to 
wa ve; 
lach ſormer bliſs in this bright mirror ſeen, 
Vith all my glories, dawn'd-upon the ſcene, 
Recall'd the dear auſpicious hour anew, 
When my fond ſoul to Eloiſa flew 
When, with keen ſpeechleſs agonies oppreſs'd, 
Thy frantic lover ſnatch'd thee to his breaſt, 
Gaz'd on thy bluſhes, arm'd with ev'ry grace, 
And ſaw the goddeſs beaming in thy ſace; 
Saw thy wild, trembling, ardent wiſhes move 
Each pulſe to rapture, and each glance to love. 
But lo! the winds deſcend, the billows roar, 
Foam to the clouds, and burſt upon the ſhore, 
Vaſt peals of thunder o'er the ocean roll, 
The flame-wing' d lightning gleams from pole to 
ole. 
At * pleaſing images withdrew, 
And more than horrors crowded on my view : 
Thy uncle's form, in all his ire array'd, 
&renely Creadiul, ſtalk'd along the ſhade: -. 
Piere'd by his (word | ſunk upon the ground, 
The ſpectre ghaſtly ſmil'd upon the wound; 
A group of black infernals round me bung, 
Andtoſs'd my infamy from tongue to tongue. 
Deteſted wretch ! how impotent thy age ! 
How weak thy malice | and how kind thy rage ! 
brite of thyſelf, inhuman as thou art, 
Tty murdering hand has left me all my heart; 
Lift me each tender, fond affe ion warm, 
Anerve to tremble, and an cye to charm, 
No, cruel, cruel, exquiſite in ill 
Thou thought'ſt i ir dull barbarity to kill; 
My death hath robb'd loſt vengeance of her toil, 


givn q ſcarcely warm'd a Scythian to a ſmile ; 
Wlimer furies taught thy ſoul to glow 
* ith all their ſavage myſterie · of woe; 
on wght thy unfeel vg poniard to deſtroy 
he p wers of nature and the ſource of joy; 
ly. lo ſtretch me on the racks of va n deſire, 


h paſſion throbbing, and each wiſh on fire; 
7 


4 


1 


Y 
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Mad to MOR unable tao we bleft, ; #7 
Fiends in my veins, and hell within any breaft.. * 

| Aid me, fair faith ! aſſiſt me, grace divine! 
f 


Ye martyrs! bleſs me, and, ye ſaints !. refine z 


Ye ſacred groves! ye heav'n-devoted- walls! 


Where felly ſickens, and where virtue calls; 


Ye vow>- ye altars! from this boſom tear 
Voluptuous'love, and leave no auguith there: 
Oblivion! be thy blackeſt plame diſplay'd 
O'er all my griefs, and hide me in the ſhade; 
And thou, too fondly idoliz'd! attend 

While awful reaſon whiſpers in the friend. 
Friend, did I ſay | Immortals! what a name! 


| | Mg dull, cold friendſhip own ſo wild a flame? 


; ler thy lover, whoſe enkindling eye 
— all his ſoul between thee and the ſky, 
" Whoſe warmth bewitch'd thee, whoſe unhallowd 
ſong 


Call'd thy rapt ear to die upon his tongue, 


Now ſtrongly rouſe, while beay'n his — b 
Diviner tranſports, and more holy fires; 
Calm all thy paſſions, all thy peace reſtore, ; 
And teach that ſnowy breaſt to heave no more. 
Torn from the world, within dark cells immur d, 
Buy angels guarded, and by vows ſecur d, | 
Jo all that once awoke thy fondneſs dead, 
And hope, pale ſorrow's laſt ſad refuge, fled; 
Why wilt thou weep, and ſigh, and melt in vain, 
Brood o'er falſe joys, and hug th' ideal chain? 
Say, canſt thou wiſh that madly wild to fly 
From yon bright portal opening in the ſky, + 
Thy Abelard ſhould hid his God adien, 
Pant at thy feet, and taſte thy charms anew ? 
Ye heav'ns ! if, to this tender boſom woo'd, 
Thy mere idea harrows up my blood; 
If one faint glimpſe of Eloiſe can move 
The fierceſt, mildeſt agonies of love ; | 
What ſhall I be, when, dazzling as the light, 
Tny whole effulgence flows upon my fight 2: - 
Look on thyſelf, conſider, who thou art, 
And learn to be an abbeſs in thy heart, 
See, while devotion“ ever melting train 
Pours the loud organ through the trembling fane, 
Yon pious maids each earthiy wiſh diſo-wn, 
Kiſs the dread croſs, and crowd upon the throne : 
O let thy foul the facred charge attend, h 
Their warmths inſpirit, and their virtues mend: 
Teach every breaſt from every hymn to ſteal 
The cherub's mecknel-, and the ſeraph's zeal ; 
To riſe to rapture, to diſſolve away 
In dreams of heav'n. and lead thyſelf the way; ; 
Jill ail the glories of the bleſt abode 
Blaze on the ſcene, and every thought is God, 
While thus thy exemplary cares prevail, 
And make each veſtal {potieſs as her veil, 
Th' eternal ſpirit o'er thy cell ſhall move 
In the ſoft image of the myſtic dove 
| The longeſt gicams of heavenly comfort bring, 
Peace in his ſmile, and healing on his wing; 
At once remove affliction from thy breaſt, 
Melt o'er thy ſoul and huſh her pangs to reſt, 
O that my ful. from I-ve's cur!! bondage free, 
Coule catch the rraniports that I urge to thee; __ 
O that ſome angel's more than n.agic art 


Would kindly tear the hermit from his heart! 
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Extinguiſh every guilty: Corſe; and leave 8 
No pulſe to riot; and no ſigh to hea ve. 
Vain, fruitleſs wiſh! ſtill, ſtill the vig A Gus Gains: 
Burſts, like an earthquake; through my matter 'd ö 
frame 
Spite of the joys that truth and virtue prove, - 
I feel but thee, and breathe not but to' love ; ET ö | 
Repent in vain, ſcarce wiſh-to be forgiv'n, ' 
Thy form my idol, and thy charms my heav'n. 
Yet, yet, my fair: thy nobler efforts try, 
Lift me from earth and give me to the ſky; 
Let my loſt ſoul thy brighter virtues feel, 
Warm'd with thy Kope, and wing'd with all chy 
zeal. 
And when, low:beikdbey at the nallow'd firine, , 
Thy contrite heart ſhall 'Abelard reſign; 5 Je 
When pitytng Heav'n, impatient to forgive, 
Unbars the gates of light and bids thee live; 
Seize on th* auſpicious moment ere it flee, 7 50 
And aſk the ſame immortal boon for me. 


* 


And rebel nature chills the ſoul no more ; 

When on thy check th' expiring roſes fade, 51 

Aud thy laſt luſtres darken in the ſhade; 

When arm'd with quick varieties of pain, 

Or creeping dully.ſlow from vein to vein, 

Pale death ſhall ſet my kindred-ſpirit free, - 

And theſe dead orbs forget to doat on thee; 

Some pious friend, whoſe wild affections glow 

Like ours in ſad fimilitude of woe, 

Shall drop one tender, ſympathizing tear 

Prepare the garland, and adorn the bier; 

Our lifeleſs relics in one tomb enſbrine, 

And teach thy genial duſt to mix with mine. 
Meanwhile, divinely purg'd from every ſtain, 

Our active ſouls ſhall climb th' ethereal plain, 

To each bright cherub's purity aſpire, 

Catch all his zeal, and pant with all his fire; 

There, where no face the glooms of anguiſh wears, 

No uncle murders, and no paſſion tears, 

Enjoy with heav'n eternity of reſt, 

For ever bleſſing, and fo- ever bleſt, 


AN ELEOY | 
TO THE MEMORY OF CAPTAIN HUGHES, 


18 particular friend of the Aulbor i. 


> 


Vaiy were the taſk to give the ſou! to glow, 

The nerve to kindle, and the verſe to flow; 

When the fond mourner, hid from ev'ry eye, 

Bleeds in the anguiſh of too keen a ſigh; 

And, loſt to glory, loſt to all his fire, 

Forgets the port | before he graſps the lyre. 
Nature! *tis thine with manly warmth to mourn: 

Expiring virtue, and the cloſing urn; 

To teach, dear ſeraph] o'er the good and wiſe- 

The dirge to 1 1 and the vas to riſe. 10 


VARIATIONS. bop 
ver. 6. 7. bs 
Forgets the poet ere he graſps the 8 


Friendſhip ! 'tis thine. with manly warmth to | 


1 


| 


What though rough winter bade his whirlwinds | 


And all his image key up all my ve 


mourn ; |; 


Some pitying angel, vigilant to ſave, 


THE wonder CAWTHORN. 


Come then, O guiltleſi of the tear of art ! 

Sprung from the iy, and thron'd within the hear! 
O come, in all the pomp of grief array d. 0 
And weep the Warrior, whilſt I graté the ſhade, 

. *Tis o'er—the bright deluſive ſcene is oer, 


And war's proud vifibrs'miock the ſoul no more; (7 
The laurel fades, th“ itnperial-car retires, 


All youth ennobles, and all worth admires, 
Alas! my Hughes! and muſt this mourning verſe Gf 


0 Reſign thy triumph to attend thy hearſe! 20 


Was it for this that friend(hip's genial flame 
Woke all my wiſhes from the trance of fame ? 
Was it for this! left the hallow'd page, 
Where ev'ry ſcience beams of ev'ry age; firone, 
On thought's ſtrong pinion 'rang'd the! martial 
From Rome's firſt Ceſar to the great Eugene; 

| Explor'd th* embattled van; the deep'ning line, 

Th' enambuſh'd phalanx, and the ſpringing mine; 
Then, pale with horror, bent the ſuppliant knee, 


— 


And heav'd the fgh,, and dropp'd the tear for 
Then when theſe black terrific ſcenes are o'er, 4 | 


| thee ! 30 
What boots it now, that when with Fiaseserder, 
The gath ring tempeſt howl'd from 207. ſhore, 
wave? 
Spread all his plumes, and ſnatch'd thee from the 


Preſerv'd thee ſacred from the fell diſeaſe, breeze? 


When the blue plague had fir'd tht autumnal 


| Ah! when my hero panted to engage 


Where all the battle burſt in all its rage; F 


| Where dreadſul flew the miſſive deaths around, 
I And the mad Tafetilea © tr ard Trunk wound to 


5 g j £ 


wound, 40 
Was he deny' d the privilege to bleed, 
Say 'd on the main to fall upon the Tweed! A 

| Ye Graces! tell with what addreſs he ſtole 
The liſt' ning ear, and open; d all the ſoul.  friſe, 


Hid his pale ſuns, and frown'd along his ſkics, 
Pour'd the big deluge on the face of day, 

My Hughes was here to ſmile the glooms away, 
With all the luxuries of ſound to move 


Ihe pulſe of glory, or the ſigh of love, ? 50 
And, ſpite of winter, laſſitude, or pain, e e 


Taught life and joy to throb in ev ry vein. 
. Fancy ! dear artiſt of the mental pow'r? 
Fly, fetch my genius to the ſocial hour; 


' | Give me again his glowing ſenſe to warm, 


His ſang to warble, and his wit to charm. 


Alas alas! how impotently true 


Th' atrial pencil forms the ſcene anew !' 
E'en now, when all the viſion beams de, 


Aud my ear kindles with th' ideal found —— 


Juſt as the Smiles, the Graces live impreſt, 


— 


1 


VARIATIONS, 
R 
And weep the warrior, while! grace his ſhade. 
Ver. 40. 


And the keen faulchion blue from wound to 


wound; ö 
Ver. 48. a 
My Hughes was here to we : the gloom away; 
Ver. 61. 
Juſb as the Smiles, the Graces are impreſt, 
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Some gloomy phantom peng the gg bier, hah 
And the Mort rapture inelts f into a tear. 
Thus in the lake clear cryſtal we deſcry 
The bright diffuſion of aradiant fry——" 
Reflected mature ſneds a milder green; 
While half her foreſts float into the ſcene. 
Ah! as we gaze the luckleſs zephyr flies, 


>-4 
I = 


The ſurface trembles, and the picture dies. 70 


O bleſt with all that youth can give to pleaſe, 
The form majeſtic, | and the mien of eaſe, 
Alike empower'd by nature, and by art, 
To ſtorm the rampart, and to win the heart; 
Correct of manners delicate of mind, 
With ſpirit humble, and with truth refin · d: 
For public life's meridian ſunſhine made, 
Yet known to ev' ry virtue of the ſhade ; 
In war. while-all the trumps of fame inſpire, 


Each paſſion roving, and each wiſh on fire; 80 


At home, without or vanity, or rage ; 
As ſoft as pity, and as cool as age. 

Theſe were thy virtues—theſe will aim be jult, 
Light all their beams, and blaze upon thy duſt; 
While pride i in vain ſolemnity bequeaths 
To pow'r her ſtatues, and to guilt her wreathes: 
0, warm'd by faction, impudently flings 
The b Kampe * the urns of kinga. | 


6 : " - * > * 93 * —_ 


VARIATIONS. ./ 
Ver. 63. 
$ome Avon p phantom. points the awful 21 
Ver. 
The bright diffuſion of another ſky— 
Ver. 75, 76. 
Cotrect of manners, elegant of mind, 
With ſpirit modeſt, and with truth refin'd; 
Ver. 68, 69. 
The dazzling ſun with ſofter beams is ſeen : 
Juſt as we gaze the enen zephyr flies. 
Ver. 78. 
vet known to all the virtues of the ſhade; 
Ver. 80. 
E palin, raging, and each wiſh on bre; 
er bs 
Or, fir'd by ME» impadently Wer 
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THE 
EQUALITY OF HUMAN CONDITIONS: * 


A POETICAL DIALOGUE : 3 


Spuken at the Annual Vijuation of 75 e- $4 Sell, 
746, 
BY: MESSRS, M—— AND A—, 


M— 
Wim airy Belrille, guiltleſs of a ſchool, 
Shines our a French edition of a fool, 
Studies his learned tailor once a week, 

But curſes ev'ty ſyllable of Greek; 

1 fit, and think o'er all that Sparta fir'd, 
That Athens boaſted, and that Rome Amir « 8 
Loraptur'd fancy, buſted with the theme, 
Forms ev'ry bright idea to a dream, __ 
Paints all the charming pageantry new, | 


a p 


And brings at Once ors claſſic to my 4 


” — — 


* 
0 


* 


4 Now, fondly wild, I chu der f in the Tg E 
I Shake the keen ſpear, and mount th' imperial car; . , 
15 With daring Regulus to Carthage run, Fl ban 


I And boldly plant a dagger in his 
Now, ſoftly br 
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1 


Or nobly bleed with Brutus in a ſon; WE 
Seize, Caſca-like, on Cæſar's gorgeous ous N. 
eathing all the Mulſe's We 1 7 
I drop the faulchion, and I graſp the lyre: 
With Pindar's pinion ſkim the bleſt abode, 


Fr IT 
T7; 3 


or ſtrive to charm Auguſtus with an ode. 


Come then, my Lelius: come, my joy and 
pride! guide: 
Whoſe friendſhip ſoothes me, while thy precepts 


| Thou, 2 quick eye bas glanc'd through N 


View'd' * *%y ſcene, and ltudied ev'ry. : 's 
Teach me, like thee, with ev'ry Ace 
To catch each eye, and ſteal to ew ry breaſt; _ 


| To riſe to all that in each patriot ſhone, _ 


And make each hero's happineſs my own. 
| Say, ſhall l, with a triumph in my view, ¶ſue; 


| Fame's air-dreſs'd goddeſs through each ſcene pur- 9 


Ambitious court her in the pomp of war, It 


| Aud number every trophy by a ſcar ? 


Shall I, with Solon, form the moral plan, 
And aim to mould a ſavage to a man? 
Or, pleas'd to rival every Grecian ſage, 


| Gican Plato's ſenſe, and copy Homer's rage. 


P as | 
You aſk me, Sir ! what few would care to give, k 
Some grave inſtructions how you ought to live. 
You wilh that envied bliſsful ſcene to find, 
That charms the taſte, and dignifies the mind; ; 
That nobly mingles every art to pleaſe, 
And joins the majeſty of life to eaſe. 
Hear then, my friend! the doctrine 1 diſcloſe, - 
As true as if diſplay'd in pompous proſe; 
As if Locke's ſacred hand the page had wrote, 
And every doctor ſtamp'd it with a vote. 
All lots are equal, and all ſtates the ſame, 
Alike in merit, though unlike in name. 
In reaſon's eye no difference lies between * 
Life's noon- day luſtres or her milder ſcene. 
Tis not the plate that dignifies the board, 
Nor all the titles blazing round a lord; 


The gorgeous ſword-knot, or the martial creſt, 

That lends to life the ſmile, the jeſt, the glee, 

Or makes his honour happier than me. 

When Florio's acres ſtretch'd o'er half the land. 
A gilded chariot roll'd him through the ſtrand: 41 
Reduc'd at laſt with humbler ſcenes to mix, A'L 
He ſmok'd a ſpeculative, pipe at Dick's. 15.1 
The ſame great genius, in or out of row r.— a A 


As when a ducheſs grac'd his nuptial bed. | 
Content's the port all mortals wiſh to bail : 


Through all the ſeas that rage from pole to pole. 
What boots it then, when gath* ring ſtorms behind 


Tis not the ſplendid plume, th' e er d . „ 


Eaſe ſmooth'd his brow, and ſoften'd ev'ry hour; 
| Taught him to live as happy in a ſhed, 114 


She points the compaſs, and ſhe guides the ſail. att 
To her alone our leaky veſſels roll 


Riſe black in air, and howl in ev'ry wind, 14 
That thy rich ſhip a pomp of pride _—_ d, 
Her maſts all cedar, and her fails brocade! 14 
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Say, a thou think the tempeſt will diſcern 
A ſilken cable, or a painted ſtern; | 
Hufh the wild tumult that tornados brin 

And kindly ſpare the yacht that holds a 00 
No, no, my friend! if ſkilful pilots guide, 

And Heay'n auſpicious calms the vkirling tide, 
No winds diftreſs'you, and no ſtorm deſtroys, _ 
Whether you ſail in a or hoys. 

M — 


What, has juſt Heav'n no night diſtindion made 
Betwixt a life of ſunſhine and of ſhade? . 

Muſt 1, in ſilence, this wild ſyſtem own, 
And think a cottage equal to a throne ? | 
Sure if I did, my friends would ſoon beſtow 
A few ſtout cords, and fend me to Monro. 

Your tailor, ſxill'd in faſhion's ev'ry grace, 

Decks you in all the pageantry of lace, 
Lives in a cell, and cats from week to week, 
An homely meal of cabbage and ox-cheek. 
You walk majeſtic i in a nobler ſcene, 
Guiltleſs of ev*ry anguiſh, but the ſpleen; 
With all the luxury of ſtateſmen dine 

On daily feaſts of ortolans and wine. 
Then tell me, fir! if this deſcription's true, 
Is not your tailor leſs at eaſe than you? 

Hardwicke, great patriot! envy'd, loy'd, careſt, 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to ev'ry breaſt ; 
Whoſe bright example learns us to admire 
All Cowper's graces, and all Talbot's ſire— 
Firm to his truſt, whatever bribes aſſail, 

Truth guides his ſword, and juſtice holds his ſcale. 
* Say, is not he more happy than the throng 

| Of beardlefs templars melting o'er a ſong ? 
Than him, who, buried in à country town, 
Engroſſcs half a folio for 2 crown. 

Heroic glory i in the martial ſcene 
Spread ev'ry plume to dignify Eugene— 

On Marlbro's helmet fat, in all her pride, 
And proudly frown'd at all the world beſide. 
And ſure you'd think it a moſt ſad difgrace 
If enſigns 1 as eaſy as his grace. 

A 

Dear Sir! refirain the prejudice of youth, 

And calmly liſten to the voice of truth. 
When firſt th Almighty ſire his work began, 
And ſpoke the mingling atoms into man, 

To all the race with gracious hand was giv'n 
One common foreſt, and one equal heav'n ; 
They ſhar'd alike this univerſal ball, 

The ſons of freedom, and the lords of all. 
The poets too this ſacred truth diſplay'd, 
From cloud-topt Pindus to the Latian ſhade, 
They ſung that ere Pandora, fond of ſtrife, 
Let looſe each embryo-miſery of life, 

All nature brighten'd in one golden age, 
Each fire a monarch, and each ſon a ſage; 
Eternal bleſſings flow d to all the race, 
Alike in riches, as alike in place. 

Suppoſe then, Sir, that new diſtinctions ſince 
Have plac'd a flave ſome leagues below a prince ; 
Yet caſe and joy, diſpaſſion'd reaſon owns, 

As often viſt: cortages as thrones, 

See ! in yon valley, while the mellowing grain 
Embrowns the flope, and nods along the plain, 
A crowd of ruſtics, doom'd to daily toil, 

* n the foreft, or eur ich the ſoil ; 
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Not in that elegance of dreſs array 90 : 
| That charm'd Arcadia's hills, and Tempe's thadey 


| Where Thyrſis, ſhelter'd in fome happier grove, 


/ The lonely ſcene of ſolitude and love, 
His breaſt all rapture, and his ſoul on fire, 


Now wove the garland; and; now fwept the ne: 
No, — tis plain Colin, Hobbinol, and Ned, 
Unſkill'd in numbers as in books unread, 
Who ſcorn the winter's deadly: blaſt to ſhun, 
But face the ſtorm, and drudge.through ev'ry ſun; 
Then ſeek the cottage, where the homely bowl 
Smooths ev'ry brow, and opens ev'ry ſoul; 
Speeds _ ſame ſocial warmth from. breaſt to 
reaſt, 
And bids them laugh at Verres and his creſt. 
When honeſt Colin ſees the ſhining all 


| That gilds the Change, and dignifies Whitehall, 


Loſt in the ſcenes of turbulence and ſtrife, 
The farce of grandeur, and the pomp of life, 
He ſteals impatient to his native ſhade, 


Heedleſs of ev'ry charm, of ev'ry grace, 


| That forms the goddeſs in Fitzwalter's face, 


That lends to Finch her majeſty of mien 

He would not change his Suſan for a queen. 
Believe me, Sir! diſtinction, pomp, and noiſe, 

Corrupt our tempers, as they cloud our joys: 

Aud ſurely, when the ſocial ſpirit's broke, 

A ſtar's a gewgaw, and a lord's a joke. 

Without thoſe robes. thoſe gorgeous bagatelles, 

That deck our nobles, and that charm our belles; 

Without a crane-neck'd chariot's ſmooth career ; 

Without the wealth of Indus in your ear; 

Without a group of pictures dearly bought, 

Where Titian's colours vie with Guido's thought; 


— 


without the fruits of Spain, the wines of France; 


Without an opera, and without a dance; 
Vou may live happy, as grave doctors tell, 


At Rome, at Tunbridge, in a grot or cell. 


From ſky to ſky th' imperial bird of Jove 
Spreads his broad wing, and thund'ring graſps his 
The mighty bull, by genial zephyr fway'd, [love; 
Enraptur'd courts his heifer to the ſhade ; 
The feather'd warblers pair on ev'ry ſpray, 
The grove re-echoing with the ſprightly lay; 
While the gay tribe of inſeRs bliſsful ſhare 
The joys of love, and people all the air. 
All, all that in the depths of ocean lie, 
Graze on the plain, or ſkim along the ſky, 
Fondly purſue the end by nature giv'n, 
Life all their aim and quiet all their heavn. 
If then no ſongſters grudge the bearchis thigh, 
The hound his noſtril, or the lynx his eye; 
Nor feel a pang though Afric's ſhaggy brood 
Majeſtic ſtalk the monarchs of the wood ; 
Why ſhould you think your ſolitude a tomb, 
If Pulteney has a title and a plumb? 
But ſoft—refſtrain this a of war, 
This mimie image of the wordy bar; 
Leſt you ſhould ſeem to copy Henly's lore, 
Who gravely kills objections by the ſcore. = 
Behold that wretch, by every woe diſtreſs 'd, 


| Want in his eye, and horror in his breaſt; 


A thouſand nameleſs agonies of pain 
Rack ev'ry nerve, and burn through ev'ry vein 


And longs: to graſp his waggon and his ſpade; ” 


c, 


b, 
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He lives to ſuffer, and but fpeaks to moan, 


And numbers every minute by a groan. 


Is he then happy ? bleſt with every joy. . 


That glows on Cecil's cheek, or Dorſet's eye ? 
Shall we proclaim him bleſt, without rebuke, 
And rank a martyr'd beggar with a duke ? 

A 


Believe me, Sir, each mortal has his fear, 
Each ſoul an anguiſh, and each eye a tear; 
Aches, pains, and fevers, every breaſt aſſail, | 
And haunt alike the city and the vale. | 
What though in pomp your painted veſſels roll. 
Fraught with the gems that glare from pole to 
ole, | 
Though health auſpicious gilds your every grace, 
Nerves the ſtrong limb, and bluſhes o'er the face; 
Though grac'd with all that dignity of wie 
That charm'd in Villars, and now charms in Pitt; 
Poſſeſs'd of all the eloquence that hung 
On Tully's lip, and drops from Murray's tongue; 
Though all the titles, coronets, and ftars, 
That ſtateſmen aim at, and that Malton bears, 
Enrich your ſcutcheon, dignify your creſt, _ 
Beam on your ccach, and blaze upon your breaſt ; 
Can they forbid the ſecret ill co glow, 
The pang to torture, or the tear to flow? 
Confefs we then that all the ills of life, 
Diſeaſes, grief, vexations, follies, ſtrife, 
Without diſtinction every ſoul perplex, _ 
Haunt ev'ry ſcene, and prey on all the ſex. 
Yet let us own that every pleaſure too | 
That glads the active, and that wings the flow, 
Alike indulgent to the rich and poor, 
Glides through the land, and knocks at ev'ry door. 
Hear then, without the ſpecious pride of art, 
A truth that ſtrikes the moral to the heart; 


— 


A truth that liv'd in Cato's patriot breaſt, 


And bade a dying Socrates be bleſt: 

All, all but virtue is a ſchool boy's theme, 
The air-dreſe'd phantom of a virgin's dream; 

A gilded toy, that homebred fools defire, 

That coxcombs boaſt of, and that mobs admire : 
Her radiant graces every bliſs unfold, 

And turn whate'er ſhe touches into gold. 


THE 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF GENIUS. 


A TALE, 


Yes, Harriet! ſay whate'er you can, 

'Tis education makes the man : 

Whate'er of genius we inherit, 

Exalted ſenſe, and lively ſpirit, 

Muſt all be diſciplin'd by rules, 

And take their colour from the ſchools. 

'Twas nature gave that check to glow, 

That breaſt to riſe in hills of ſnow, 
Thoſe ſweetly-temper'd eyes to ſhine 
Above the ſapphires of the mine, 
But all your more majeſtic charms, 
Where grace preſides, where ſpirit warms; 
That ſhape which falls by juſt degrees, 
And flows into the pomp of eaſe 
That ſtep, whoſe motion ſeems to ſwim, 
That melting harmony of limb, 

Vol. X. | 


Were form'd by Glover's ſkilful glance, 
At Chelſea. when you learnt to dance, , 
'Tis ſo with man.—His talents reſt 
Mi-ſhapen embryos in his breaſt ; 
Till education's eye explores 
The fleeping intellectual pow'rs, 
Awakes the dawn of wit and ſenſe, 
And lights them into excellence. 
On this depends the patriot flame, ph 5m 
The fine ingenuous feel of fame, 
The manly ſpirit, brave and bold, } 
Superior to the taint of gold, 77 
The dread of infamy, the zeal 25 
Of honour, and the public weal, f 
And all thoſe virtues which preſage 
The glories of a riſing age. os 
| But, Ieaving all theſe graver things 
To ſtateſmen, moraliſts, and kings 
Whoſe buſineſs tis ſuch points to ſettle— 
R:ing—and bid Robin bring the kettle. _ 
Meanwhile the muſe, whoſe ſportive ſtraiu 
Flows like her voluntary vein, 
And impudently dares aſpire 
To ſhare the wreath with Swift and Prior, 


Shall tell an allegoric tale, 


Where truth lies hid beneath the veil. 
One April morn, as Phebus play'd 
His carols in the Delphic ſhade, 
A nymph, call'd Fancy, blithe and free, 
The ſav'rite chi'd of Liberty, 
Heard, as ſhe rov'd about the plain, ' 
The bold enthuſiaſtic ſtrain ; 
Sbe heard, and led by warm deſire, 


| Fo know the artiſt of the lyre, 


Crept ſoftly to a fweet alcove, 
Hid in the umbrage of the grove, _ 
| And, peeping through the myrtle, faw _ 
A handſome, young, celeſtial beau, | 
On nature's ſopha ſtretch'd along, 2 
Awaking harmony and ſong. : 
Struck with his fine majeſtic mien, 
| As certain to be lov'd as ſeen, 
Long ere the melting air was o'er 
She cry'd, in ecſtacy, Encore; | 
And, what a prude will think but odd, 
| Popp'd out, and curtſey'd to the god. 
Phœbus, gallant, polite, and keen as 
Each earth-born votary of Venus, 
Roſe up, and with a graceſul air 
Addrefs'd the viſionary fair; 
Excus'd his morning diſhabille, 15 
Complain'd of late he had been ill. 
In ſhort, he gaz'd, he bow'd, he ſigh'd, 
He ſung, he flatter'd, preſo d, and ly'd; 
With ſuch a witchery of art, 1 
That Fancy gave him all her heart, 
Her catechiſm quite forgot, 


And waited on him to his grot. 


In length of time ſhe bore a ſon, 
As brilliant as his fire the Sun. 
Pure ether was the vital ray 
That lighted up his finer clay; , 
The nymphs, the roſy- ſinger d hours, 
The dryads of the woods and bow'rs, 
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The graces with their looſen'd zones, 
The muſes with their _ and crowns; 
p 4 
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Young zephyrs of the ſofteſt wing, 
The loves that wait upon the ſpring, 
Wit with his gay aſſociate mirth, 
Attended at the infant's birth, 
_ And ſaid, let Genius be his name, 
And his the faireſt wreath of fame. 

The goſſips gone, the chriſt'ning o'er, 
And Genius now *twixt three and four, 
Phcebus, according to the rule, 
Reſolv'd to ſend his ſon to ſchool : 
And, knowing well the tricks of youth, 

Reſign'd him to the matron Truth, 
Whoſe hut, unknown to pride and pelf, was 
Near his own oracle at Delphos. 

The rev'rend dame, who found the child 
A little miſchievous, and wild, 

Taught him at firſt to ſpell and read, 
To fay his prayers, and get his creed 
Would often tell him of the ſky, 

And what a crime it is to lie. 

She chid him when he did amiſs, 
When well, ſhe bleſs'd him with a kiſs. 
Her ſiſter temp'rance, ſage, and quiet, 
Preſided at his meals and diet : 

She watch'd him with religious care, 
And fed him with the ſimpleſt fare ; 
Would never let the urchin eat 

Of pickled pork, or butcher's meat. 
But what of aliment earth yields 

In gardens, orchards, woods, and fields ; 
Whate'er of vegetable wealth 

Was cultur'd by the hand of health, 
She cropp'd and dreſs'd it, as ſhe knew well, 
In many a meſs of ſoup and gruel ; 
And now and then, to cheer his heart, 
Indulg'd him with a Sunday's tart. 

A luſty peaſant chanc'd to dwell 
Hard by the ſolitary cell : 

His name was Labour.—Ere the dawn 
Had broke upon the upland lawn, 
He hied him to his daily toil, 
To turn the'glebe, or mend the ſoil. 
With him young Genius oft would go 
O'er dreary waſtes of ice and ſnow, 
With rapture climb the cloud-topt hill, 
Or wade acroſs the ſhallow rill; 
Or through th' entangled wood purſue 
The footiteps of a ſtraggling ewe. 
By theſe fatigues he got at length 
Robuſtneſs, and athletic ſtrength, 
Spirits as light as flies the gale 
Along the lily-ſilver'd vale. 
The cherub health, of dimple fleek, 
Sat radiant on his roſy cheek, 
And gave each nerve's elaſtic fpring 
The vigour of an eaglet's wing. | 
Time now had roll'd, with ſmooth career, 
Qur hero through his ſeventh year, 
Though in a ruſtic cottage bred, 
'The buſy imp had thought and read : 
He knew th* adventures, one by one, 
Of Robin Hood and Little John; 
Could ſing with ſpirit, warmth, and grace, 
The woeful hunt of Chevy Chace; 
And how St. George, his fiery nag on, 
Deſtroy'd the vaſt. Egyptian dragon. 


Chief he admir'd that learned piece 
Wrote by the fabuliſt of Greece, 
Where wiſdom ſpeaks in crows and cocks, 
And cunning ſneaks into a fox. 
In ſhort, as now his op'ning parts, 
Ripe for the culture of the arts, 
Became in ev'ry hour acuter, 
Apollo look'd out for a tutor; 
But had a world of pains to find 
This artiſt of the human mind. 
For, in good truth, full many an aſs was 
Among the doctors of Parnaſſus, 
Who ſcarce had ſkill enough to teach 
Old Lilly's elements of ſpeech ; 
And knew as much of men and morals 
As doctor Rock of ores and corals. 
At length, with much of thought and care, 
He found a maſter for his heir; 
A learned man, adroit to ſpeak 
Pure Latin, and your attic Greek; 
Well known in all the courts of fame, 
And Criticiſm was his vame. 

Beneath a tutor keen and fine as 
Or Ariſtotle, or Longinus, 
Beneath a lynx's eye that ſaw 
The ſlighteſt literary flaw, 
Young Genius trod the path of knowledge, 
And grew the wonder of the college. 
Old authors were his boſom friends— 
He had them at his finger's-ends— 
Became an acc'rate imitator 
Of truth, propriety, and nature; 
Diſplay'd in every juſt remark 
The ſtrong ſagacity of Clark ; 
And pointed out the fatſe and true 
With all the ſun beams of Boſſu. 

But though this critic ſage refin'd 
His pupii's intellectual mind, 
And gave him all that keen diſcerning 
Which marks the character of learning; 
Yet, as he read with much of glee 
The trifles of antiquity, 
And, Bentley like, would write epiſtles 
About the origin of whiſtles ; 
The ſcholar took his maſter's trim, 
And grew identically him; | 
Employ'd a world of pains to teach us 
What nation firſt invented breeches ; 
Aſſerted that the Roman ſocks 
Were broider'd with a pair of clocks; 
That Capua ſerv'd up with her victuals 
An olio of Venafran pickles; 


That Siſygambis dreſs'd in blue, 


And wore her treſſes in a queue. 

In ſhort, he knew what Paulus Jovius, 

Salmaſius, Grevius, and Gronovius, 

Have ſaid in fifty folio volumes, 

Printed by Elzevir in columns. 
Apollo ſaw, with pride and joy, 

The vaſt improvement of his boy ; 

But yet had more than ſlight ſuſpicion, 

That all this load of erudition 

Might overlay his parts at once, 

And turn him out a letter'd dunce. 

He ſaw the lad had fill'd his ſenſe 


With things of little conſequence ; 
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That though he read, with application, 

The wits of every age and nation, 

And could, with nice preciſion, reach 

The boldeſt metaphors of ſpeech; 

vet warp'd too much, in truth's deſiance, 

From real to fictitious ſcience, 

He was, with all his pride and parts, 

A mere mechanic in the arts, 

That meaſures with a rule and line 

What nature meant for great and fine, 
Phcebus, who ſaw it right and wiſe was, 

To counteract this fatal bias, 

Took home his ſon with mighty haſte, 

And ſent him to the ſchool of tafte. 

This ſchool was built by wealth and peace, 


Some ages ſince, in elder Greece, 


Juſt when the Stagyrite had writ 
His lectures on the pow'rs of wit. 
Here, fluſh'd in all the bloom of _— 
Sat beauty in the ſhrine of truth. ; 
Here, all the ſiner arts were ſeen 
Aſſembled round their virgin queen. 
Here, ſculpture on a bolder plan 
Ennobled marble into man. 
Here, muſic, with a ſoul on fire, 
Impaſſion'd, breath'd along the lyre; 
And here, the painter muſe difplay'd 
Diviner forms of light and ſhade. 

But, ſuch the fate, as Heſiod ſings, 
Of all our ſublunary things, 
When now the Turk, with ſword and halters, 
Had drove religion from her altars, 
And delug'd with a ſea of blood 
Ihe academic dome and wood: 
Afirighted taſte, with wings unfurl'd, 
Took refuge in the weſtern world; 
And ſettled on the Tuſcan main, 
With all the muſes in his train. 

in this calm ſcene, where taſte withdrew, 
And ſcience trimm'd her lamp anew ; 
Young Genius rang'd in every part 
The viſionary worlds of art, 
And from their finiſh*d forms refin'd 
His own congenial warmth of mind, 
And learn'd with happy ſkill to trace 
The magic powers of eaſe and grace: 
His ſtyle grew delicately fine, 
His numbers flow'd along his line, 
His periods manly, ſull, and ſtrong, 
Had all the harmony of ſong. 
Whene'er his images betray'd 
Too ſtrong a light, too weak a ſhade, 
Or in the graceful and the grand 
Confeſs'd inelegance of band, 
His noble maſter, who could ſoy 
The ſlighteſt fault with half an eye, 
Set right by one ethereal touch, 
What ſeem'd too little or too much ; 
Till every attitude and air 
Aroſe ſupremely full and fair. 

Genius was now among his betters 
Diſtinguiſh'd as a man of letters. 
There wanted ftill, to make him pleaſe, 
The ſplendour of addreſs and eaſe, 
The ſoul- enchanting mien and air, 
Buch as we ſee in Groſvenor-Square 


| To be like him a dirty cynic. 


* 
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When Lady Charlotte ſpeaks and mores, 
Attended by a ſwarm ot loves. 
Genius had got, to ſay the truth, 
A manner awkward and uncouth; 
Sure fate of all who love to dwell 
in wiſdom's ſolitary cell: 
So much a clown in gait, and laugh, 
He wanted but a ſcrip and ſtaff; 
And ſuch a beard as kung in candles ) 


Down to Diogenes's ſandals, 
And planted all his'chin thicky 


Apollo, who, to do him right, 
Was always perfectly polite, 
Chagrin'd to ſee his ſon and heir 
Diſhonour'd by his gape and ſtare, 8 
Re ſolv'd to ſend him to Verſailles, 

To learn a minnet of Marſeilles: 

But Venus, who had deeper reading 

In all the myſteries of breeding, 

Obſerv'd to Phœbus, that the name | 

Of fop and Frenchman was the ſame. 

French manners were, ſhe ſaid; a thing which 
Thoſe grave miſguided fools, the Engliſh, 

Had, in deſpite of common ſenfe, 

Miſtock for manly excellence; 

By which their nation Qirangely funk is, . 
And half their nobles turn'd to monkeys. 

She thought it better, as the caſe was, 

To ſend young Senius to the graces: 

"Thoſe ſweet divinities, ſhe faid, 

Would form him m the myrtle ſhade ;. 

And teach him more, in half an hour, - 
Than Lewis or his pompadour. 

Phœbus agreed—the graces took 
Their noble pupil from his book, . 
Allow'd him at their fide to rove 4 
Along their own domeſtic grove, 
Amidſt the ſound of melting lyres, 
Soft-wreathing ſmiles, and young deſtres: 
And when confin'd by winds or ſhow'rs, 
Within their amaranthine bow'rs, 

They taught him with addreſs and {kill 
To thine at ombre and quadrille ; 

Or let him read an ode or play, 

To wing the gloomy hour away. 

Genius was charm'd--.divinely plac 4 

Midſt beauty, vit, politeneſs, taſte; 

And, baving every hour before him 

The fineſt models of decorum, 

His manners took a fairer ply, 

Expreſſion kindled in his eye: 

His geſture diſengag'd, and clean, 

Set off a fine majeſtic mien; 

And gave his happy pow'r. to pleaſe E 

The nobleſt elegance of eaſe. - 
Thus, by the diſcipline of art, 

Genius ſhone out in head and heart, | 

Form'd from his firſt fair bloom in youth, 

By Temp'rance and her fiſter Truth, 

He knew the ſcientific page 

Of every clime and every age; 

Had learnt with critic fkill to rein 


** 


| The wildneſs of his native vein ; 


That critic-ſkill, though caol and chaſte, 
| Refin'd beneath the eye of Taſte; ; 
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His unforbidding mien and air, 

His awkward gait, his haughty ſtare, 
And every ſtain that wit debaſes, 
Were melted off among the Graces ; 
And Geniusroſe, in form and mind, 
The firſt, the greateſt of mankind. 


A LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN, 


Occafioned by a report of his Patron's being made one of 
the Lords Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, 1756. 


Te fame, dear Mun ! the truth reveals, 
Your friend, the baron, has the ſeals, 
With two compeers, his reverend brothers, 
Willes and Sir Eardly, are the others. 
Juſtice, who long had ſeen impreſt 
Her faireſt image on his breaſt, 
Plac'd him her ſubſtitute, to awe 
'The nation on her bench of law ! 
And now, to make her work complete, 
Has thron'd him on her mercy- ſeat. 
II hold you, Mun! an honeſt guinea, 
That peſt ambition's buſy in you; 
You mind no more your little crops, 
Nor ever aſk the price of hops; 
Nor grieve about ſuch idle things 
As half the trumps, and all the kings: 
But, bleſt each night with objects brighter, 
Behold a viſionary mitre ; 
And ſee the verger near you ſtand 
Majeſtic with his filver wand. 
Well---if, as matters now foretel it, 
It is your fate to be a prelate ; 
Though loth to loſe the comic ſtrain, 
The ſong, and ev'ry mirthful vein, 
Which oft have made me full of glee, 
And kept my ſpirits up till three; 
Yet, fond to ſee, when pray'rs begin, 
E d, thy heteroclite chin, 
With all that venerable buſh on, 
Repoſing on a velvet cuſhion ; 
I would the man of humour. quit, 
And think the. biſhop worth the wir. 
But, hark you, L r as you mean 
To be a biſhop, or a dean, | 
And muſt, of courſe, look grave, and big, 
I'd have you get a better wig : 


You know full well, when cheek by jole, 


We waited on his Grace at Knowl ; 
Though that trim artiſt, barber Jackſon, 
Spent a whole hour about your caxon, 
With irons hot, and fingers plaſtic, 
'To make it look ecclefiaſtic ; 25 
With all his pains, and combs, and care, 
He ſcarce could curl a ſingle hair. 
It would be right too, let me tell you, 
To buy a gown of new prunella; 
And bid your maid, the art who knows, 
Repair your caſſoc at the elbows. 

Lord ! what a ſudden alteration 
Will wait on your exalted ſtation ! 
Cawthorn, too proud a prince to flatter, 
Who calls thee nought but Mun and L 


T, 


Will now put on a ſofter mien, 


And learn to liſp out Mr. Dean; 
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Or, if you're made a mitred peer, 
Humbly entreat your grace's car. 

Poor Adams too, will funk and ſtare, 
And trembling ſteal behind your chair; 
Or elſe, with holy zeal addreſſing, 

Drop on his knees, and aſk your bleſling. 
And now, my worthy ſriend | ere yet 
We read it in the next Gazette, 

That Tueſday laſt a royal writ 

Was ſent by Secretary Pitt 


| To all and ſingular the ſtalls 


Prebendal in the church of Paul's, 
Commanding them to chooſe and name 
A biſhop of unſpotted fame : 
And warmly recommending thee 
As prelate of the vacant ſee; 
It will not be amiſs to know 
Beforehand what you have to do. 

Firſt, as you'll want a grave divine 
To wait upon you when you dine, 
To guard your kitchen from diſorders, 
And ſchool the youths who come for orders; 
Take not an academic ſaplin, 
But, for your life, make S——n chaplain, 
He's tall, and ſolemn, ſoft, and ſleek, 
Well read in Latin, and in Greek; 
A proper man to tell the clerum 
About Euſebius, and St. Jerom ; 
And would as ſoon a fiend embrace as 
Give up a jot of Athanaſius. 

Then, as to what a biſhop fleeces, 
In procurations, fines, and leaſes, 
And hoarding up a world of pelf, 
You'll want no ſteward but yourſelf : 
For, faith! your lordſhip has great ſkill in 
The virtues of a ſplendid ſhilling ; 
And know, as well as Child and Hoare *, 
That two and two will make up four. 


THE REGULATION OF THE PASSIONS 
THE SOURCE OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
| A Meral Eſſay. 


Dunque ne l' Uſo per cui fur conceſſe 

L' impieghi il ſoggio Duce, e le governi: 

Et a ſuo Senno or tepide, or ardenti, 

Le faccia : et or le affretti, et or le allenti. 
Tasso. 


Yes, yes, dear Stoic! hide it as you can, 
The ſphere of pleaſure is the ſphere of man : 
This warms our wiſhes, animates our toil, 
And forms alike a Newton, or an Hoyle; 
Gives all the foul to all the ſoul regards, 
Whether ſhe deal in planets, or in cards. 

In every human breaſt there lives enſhrin'd 
Some atom pregnant with th' ethereal mind; 
Some plaſtic pow'r, ſome intellectual ray, 
Some genial ſun-beam from the ſource of day; 
Something that, warm and reſtleſs to. aſpire, 


And bids us all our inborn pow'rs employ 
To catch the phantom of ideal joy. 


* Two bankers. 


Works the young keart, and ſets the ſoul on fire, 


O. 


fire, 
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Were it not ſo, the ſoul, all dead and loſt, . 
Like the tall cliff beneath th' impaſlive froſt, 
Form'd for no end, and impotent to pleaſe, 
Would lie inactive on the couch of eaſe : 
And, heedleſs of proud fame's immortal lay, 
Sleep all her dull divinity away. 

And yet, let but a zephyr's breath begin 
To ſtir the latent excellence within 
Wak'd in that moment's elemental ſtrife, 
Impaſſion'd genius feels the breath of life; 
Th' expanding heart delights to leap and glow, 
The pulſe to kindle, and the tear to flow : 
Strong and more ſtrong the light celeſtial ſhines, 
Each thought ennobles, and each ſenſe refines, 
Till all the ſoul, ſull op'ning to the flame, 
Exalts to virtue what ſhe felt for fame. 
Hence, juſt as nature points the kindred fire, 
One plies the pencil, one awakes the lyre ; 
This, with an Halley's luxury of ſoul, 
Calls the wild needle back upon the pole, 
Maps half the winds, and gives the fail to fly 
In ev'ry ocean of the arctic ſky; 
While he whoſe vaſt capacious mind explores 
All nature's ſcenes, and nature's God adores, 
Skill'd in each drug the varying world provides, 
All earth emboſoms, and all ocean hides; 
Expels, like Heberden, the young diſeaſe, 
And ſoftens anguiſh to the ſmile of caſe. 

The paſſions then all human virtue give, 
Fill up the ſoul, and lend her ſtrength to live. 
To them we owe fair truth's unſpotted page, 
The gen'rous patriot, and the moral ſage; 
The hand that forms the geometric line, 
The eye that pierces through th' unbow'll'd mine, 
The tongue that thunders eloquence along, 
And the fine ear that melts it into ſong. 

And yet theſe paſſions which, on nature's plan, 
Call out the hero while they form the man, 
Warp'd from the ſacred line that nature gave, 
As meanly ruin as they nobly fave. 

Th' ethereal ſoul that heav'n itſelf inſpires 
With all its virtues, and with all its fires, 

Led by theſe ſyrens to ſome wild extreme, 

Sets in a vapour when it ought to beam; 

Like a Dutch ſun that in the autumnal ſky 
Looks through a fog, and riſes but to die. 

But he whoſe active, unencumber'd mind 
Leaves this low earth, and all its miſts behind, 
Fond in a pure unclouded ſky to glow, 

Like the bright orb that riſes on the Po, 


O'er half the globe with Ready ſplendour ſhines, 


And ripens virtues as it ripens mines. 

Whoever thinks, muſt ſee that man was made 
To face the ſtorm, not languiſh in the ſhade : 
Action's his ſphere, and, for that ſphere deſigu'd, 
Eternal pleaſures open on his mind. 

For this, fair hope leads on th' impaſſion'd ſoul 
Through life's wild labyrinths to her diſtant goal; 
Paints in each dream, to fan the genial fame, 
The pomp of riches, and the pride of fame; 

Or fondly gives reflection's cooler eye 

A glance, an image of a future ſky. 

Yet, though kind Heav'n points out th' unerring 

road, 


That leads through nature up to bliſs and God; 
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Spite of that God, and all his voice divine, 
Speaks in the heart, or teaches from the ſhrine, 
Man, feebly vain, and impotently wiſe, 
Diſdains the manna ſent him from the ſkies; 
Taſteleſs of all that virtue gives to pleaſe, 
For thought too active, and too mad for caſe, 
From wiſh to wiſh in life's mad yortex toſt, 
For ever ſtruggling, and for ever Joſt ; 
He ſcorns religion, though her ſeraphs call, 
And lives in rapture, or not lives at all. | 
And now, let looſe to all our hopes and fare, 
As pride inſpirits, or ambition tears, 
From ev'ry tie, from ev'ry duty freed, 
Without a balance, and without a creed, 


Dead ev'ry ſenſe, each particle divine, 


And all the man embruted in the ſwine; 
Theſe drench in luxury's ambroſial bowl = 
Reaſon's laſt ſpark, and drain off all the ſonl. 


| Thole for vain wealth fly on from pole to pole, 


Where winds can waft them, and where __ can 
=. 

While others, wearicd with the ew of pow! r, 

Or mad with riot in the midnight hour, 

With Spain's proud monarch to a cell retire, 

Or, Nero like, ſet half the globe on fire. 
Stretch'd on high-tow'ring Dover's ſandy bed, 

Without a coffin, and without a head; 

A dirty fail cloth o'er his body thrown, 

By marks of miſery almoſt unknown, 

Without a friend to pity, or to ſave, 

Without a dirge to conſecrate the grave, 

Great Suffolk lies he who for years had ſhone, 

England's ſixth Henry! neareſt to thy throne. 


What boots it now, that liſt'ning ſenates hung 


All car, all rapture on his angel tongue? 

Ah! what avails th* enormous blaze between 

His dawn of glory, and his cloſing ſcene! 

When haughty France his heav'n,born pow'rs a- 
dor'd, 

And Anjou's princeſs ſheath'd Britannia's ſword ! 

Aſk ye what bold conſpiracy oppreſt 

A chief ſo honour'd, and a chief fo bleſt ? 

Why, luſt of power, that wreck'd his riſing fame 


On courts vain ſhallows, and the gulf of ſhame 3; 


A Glo'ſter's murder, and a nation's wrongs, 
Call'd loud for Vengeance with ten thouſand 
tongues ; 

And haſten'd death, on Albion's chalky ſtrand, 
To end the exile by a pirate's hand. 

Pleaſure, my friend !- on this ſide folly lies; 
It may be vig'rous, but it muſt be wile : 
And when our organs once that end attain, 
Each ſtep beyond it is a ſtep to pain. 
For aſk the man whoſe appetites purſue 
Each looſe Roxana of the ſtew ; 
Who cannot eat till luxury refine 
His taſte, and teach him how to dine; 
Who cannot drink till Spain's rich vintage flow, 
Mix'd with the coolnefs of December's ſnow : 
Aſk him, if all thoſe ecſtaſies that move 
The pulſe of rapture, and the rage of love, 
When wine, wit, woman, all their pow'rs employ, 
And ev'ry ſenſe is loſt in ev'ry joy, 
E'er fill'd his heart, and beam'd upon his breaſh 
Content's full ſunſhine, with the calm of reſt? 

Dd uy 
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No——virtue only gives fair peace to ſhine 
And health, O ſacred tezaperance ! is thine. 
Hence the poor peaſant, whoſe laborious ſpade 
Rids the rough crag of half its heath and ſhade, 
Feels in che quiet of his genial nights 
A. bliſs more genuine than the club at White's : 
And has in full exchange for fame and wealth, 
Herculean vigour, and eternal health. 
Of blooming genius, judgment, wit, poſſeſs'd, 
By poets envied, and by peers careſs'd ; 
By royal mercy ſav'd from legal doom, 
With royal favour crown'd for years to come, 
O hadſt thou, Savage known thy lot to prize, 
And ſacred held fair friendſhip's gen'rous ties; 
Hadſt thou, ſincere to wiſdom, virtue, truth, 
Curb'd the wild ſallies of impetuous youth; 
Had but thy life been equal to thy lays, 
In vain had envy ſtrove to blaſt thy bays; 
Tn vain thy mother's unrelenting pride 
Had ſtrove to puſh thee helpleſs from her ſide ; 
Fair competence had lent her genial dow'r, 
And ſmiling peace adorn'd thy evening-hour ; 
True pleaſure would have led thee to her ſhrine, 
And every friend to merit had been thine. 
Bleſs'd with the choiceſt boon that heay'n can give, 
Thou then hadſt learnt with dignity to live; 
The ſcorn of wealth, the threats of want to brave, 
Nor ſought from priſon a refuge in the grave. 
Th' immortal Rembrandt all his pictures made 
Soft as their union into light and ſhade : 
Whene'er his colours wore too bright an air, 
A kindred ſhadow took off all the glare 
Whene'er that ſhadow, careleſsly embrown'd, 
Stole on the tints, and breath'd a gloom around, 
Th' attentive artiſt threw a warmer dye, 
Or call'd a glory from a pictur'd ſky ; 
Till both th' oppoſing powers mix'd in one, 
Cool as the night, and brilliant as the ſun. 
Paſſions, like colours, have their ſtrength and 
$ -.i: cate, | 
Thoſe too inſipid, and too gaudy theſe : 
Some on the heart, like Spagnoletti's, throw 
Fictitious horrors, and a weight of woe; 
Some, like Albano's, catch from ev'ry ray 
Tos ſtrong a ſunſhine, and too rich a day 
Others, with Carlo's Magdalens, require 
A quicker ſpirit, and a touch of fire; | 
Or want, perhaps, though of celeſtial race, 
Corregio's ſoftneſs, and a Guido's grace. 
Wou'dſt thou then reach what Rembrandt's ge- 
nius knew, 
And live the model that his pencil drew, 
Form all thy life with all his warmth divine, 
Great as his plan, and faultleſs as his line; 
Let all thy paſſions, like his colours, play, 
Strong without harſhneſs, without glaring gay: 
Contraſt them, curb them, packs them, or con- 


fine, 
Ennoble theſe, and thoſe forkis to ſhine; 
With cooler ſhades ambicion's fire allay, 
And mildly melt the pomp of pride away ; 
Her rainbow-robe from vanity remove, 
And ſoſten malice with the ſmile of love; 
Bid o'er revenge the charities prevail, 
Nor let a grace be ſeen without a vail ; 


So ſhalt thou live as heav'n itſelf deſign'd, 


Each pulſe congenial with th' inſorming mind, 


Each action ſtation'd in its proper place, 
Each virtue blooming with its native grace, 
Each paſſion vig'rous to its juſt degree, 
And the ſair whole a perfect ſymmetry. 


THE LOTTERY. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS H 


CawTHoRN had once a mind to fix 
His carcaſe in a coach and fix, 
And live, if his eſtate would bear it, 
On turtle, ortolans, and claret : 
For this he went, at fortune's call, 
To wait upon her at Guildhall ; 
That is, like many other thick wits, 
He bought a ſcore of lottery tickets, 
And ſaw them riſe in dreadful ranks 
Converted to a ſcore of blanks. 
Amaz'd, and vex'd to find his ſcheme 
Deluſive as a midnight dream, 
He curs'd the goddeſs o'er and o'er, 
Call d her a mercenary whore; 
Swore that her dull capricious ſenſe 
Was always dup'd by impudence, 
That men of wit were but her tools, 
And all her favours were for ſools. 
He ſaid, and with an angry gripe 
Snatch'd up his ſpeculative pipe; 


And, that he might his grief allay, 


Read half a page in Seneca, 
When, lo ! a phantom, tall, and thin, 
Knock'd at the door, and enter d i in: 
She wore a party-colour'd robe, A 
And ſeem'd to tread upon a globe 
Whiſk'd round the room with haughty air, 
And toſs'd into an elbow chair. 
Then with a bold terrific look, 
Which made the doctor drop his book, 
Addreſs'd him thus: Thou wicked val let! 
Art not aſham'd to call me harlot ? 
Why, what's thy conſequence and parts, 
Thy ſkill in letters, or in arts, 
That 1, poor fortune! muſt be lectur'd. 
Kick” 2 bully'd, curs'd, abus'd, and hector'd, 
Becauſe, forſooth—a faver roaſt thee,— 
Thou'rt not ſo wealthy as Da Coſta ? 
However, as thou haſt ſome virtues, | 
And know'ſt my fav'riie Tom Curtis, 
I'll point thee out a way to be 
Almoſt as rich a man as he. 
Send to the bank this day and buy 
Ten tickets in the lottery ; 
And bid your honeſt friend, the broker, 
Endorſe the name of M— H 
The ſacred numbers then conſign 
Devoutly to the ſair- one's ſhrine : 
That 1s, in humbler rhetoric, - 
Preſent them by your footman Dick, 
And tell her, in a billet-doux, 
« My dear, theſe tickets are for you, 
« An offering from an heart that's ſplit 
„ Aſunder by your ſenſe and wit, 
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1 Yet has the grace, to tell you true, 
« To keep its own dear ends in view, 
« And therefore hopes you'll not forget 
« To give me half of what you get.” 
My liſe on't, Jemmy, thou'lt be great— 
Five thouſand pounds ! a good eſtate : 
For be aſſur d, that though the poets, 
The ſmall philoſophers, and no- wite, 
Pretend that I'm to worth unkind, 
And impudently paint me blind, 
| yet can ſee thy charmer's merit, 
Her taſte, her dignity, and ſpirit ; 
Have often liſten'd to her ſong, 
And ſlole perſuaſion from her tongue; 
And am reſolv'd, though all the ſhrews, 
Stock- jobbers, brokers, pimps, and Jews, 
Frown, curſe, expoſtulate, and rally, 
Wich all the tongues of all the alley, 
To give her, out of love and zeal, 
The richeſt number in the wheel. 


LADY JANE GREY TO LORD GUILFORD 
DUDLEY. 


AN EPISTLE. 
Ta the Manner of Ovid. 


From theſe dark cells, in ſable pomp array'd, 
Where night's black horrors breathea deeper ſhade, 
Where ev'ry hour ſome awful viſion brings 

Of pale aſſaſſins and the ſhrouds of kings, 

What comforts can a wretched wife afford 

The laſt ſad moments of her dying. lord ? 

With what fond tear, what love-impafſion'd ſigh, 
Sooth the dear mourner ere he reach the ſky ? 

Ye pow'rs of ſong that ev'ry chord inſpire 
When Rome's ſoft Ovid weeps along his lyre ; 

Ye angel-ſounds that Troy's great Hector mourn, 
When his loſt conſort bleeds upon his urn ! 

Teach me, ye warblers! teach this ſtrain of woe 
Like you to kindle, and like you to flow, 

Alas! in vainye bid your warmths divine 
Wzke all the firing, and live through all the line. 
Spite of thoſe warmths, th' immortal numbers roll 
Cool from my hand, and faithlefs to my ſou]; 

Too faint 'a with, too calm a ſigh impart, 

Hide half my grief, and tell but half my heart; 
Loſe the fond anguiſh of this flowing tear, 

And the keen pang that tears and tortures there, 

'Tis ſaid that ſouls, to love's ſoft union wrought, 
Converſe by ſilent ſympathy of thought : 

O then with that myſterious art divine 

The fierce impatience of my breaſt be thine : 

And when ſome tender, recollecting ſigh 

Pours the big paſſion from each weeping eye, 
When wrapt, and wild, thy fond ideas roll, 

And all my image takes up all thy ſoul ; 

Think that my breaſt the ſame dear tumults move, 
As keen an anguiſh, and as ſoft a love; 

Think that I hear thy pray'rs, explore thy fears, 
digh to thy ſighs, and weep with all thy tears; 
From all thy wiſhes, all thy phrenzies ſee, . 
And feel for Guilford all he ſeels for me, 

Ah! where are now the joys my fancy drew 
For ever blooming, and for ever new ! 


il 
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Where the dear ſcenes that meditation aid, 
The rill's foft murmur, and th' embow'ring ſhade; 
Where all the heartfelt charities that move 
J he warmths of rapture in the pulſe of love! 
Loſt, loſt for ever, like th' ethereal fire 
Shot through the ſky to glitter and expire. 

Hide it, ye pow'rs ! the ſad, the ſolemn day 
That gave a Dudley to the houſe of Grey: 
For, O! when to the altar's foot we came, 

And each fond eye confeſs'd-"the kindling flame; 
Juſt as the prieſt had join'd my hand to thine 
An awful tremor ſhook the hallow'd ſhrine,” - 


A ſudden gloom the ſacred walls array'd, - 


And round the tapers threw an azure ſhade 
The winds blew hollow with the voice of pain, 
Aërial echoes ſigh'd through all the fane : 
Twas God himſelf, that from th* empyreal ſky, 
Look'd unauſpicious on the nuptial tie, 
And pitying taught, as prophecies of woe, 
The ſhrines to tremble, and the wind to blow. 

© ! had thy blood drunk in ſome fell diſeaſe, «+ 
From each chill pinion of th' autumnal breeze, 
Had yon keen ſun, with all the rage of pain, 
Wing'd every pulſe, and ſcorch'd up every vein, 
Extinguiſh'd Guilford ere he liv'd his ſpan, 
It had been nature and the fate of man. 
Heav'ns! had my cares but ceas'd thy parting 

breath, 

In life's laſt moment, and the gaſp of death, 
Explor'd the dear imperfect ſounds that hung 


| Looſe on each fibre of the fault'ring tongue, 


Cool'd the fond phrenzies of thy parting ſigh, 

Wip'd the warm drop from each expiring eye; 

I had but known what many a virtuous pair 

Are doom'd to ſuffer, and are doom'd to bear: 

But, O! in thought's wild images to ſee 

My glories fall, proud infamy ! like thee; 

See, *mieſt the murmur of a million ſighs, - 

The ſabre glitter, and the ſcaffold riſe; 

To ſee my Guilford moving ſadly flow. 

Through ranks of warriors, and the pomps of 

woe; : 

See him, while bending o'er his awful bier, 

Shed the keen anguiſh of too warm a tear, 

A tear that from the warmths of love proceeds, 

And melts the huſband, while the hero bleedg— 
Bleed, did 1 ſay — Tear, tear, ye pow'rs of art! 

Senſe, nature, memory, from my tortur'd heart: 

And thou,—beneath the pole's black umbrage 

laid, | 

Oblivion ! daughter of the midnight ſhade ! 

With all thy glooms, and all thy miſts, remove 

Each ſweet idea of connubial love: 

Hide the dear man whoſe virtues firſt impreſt 

Too fond an image on my virgin breaſt ; 

From all the ſoftneſs of my foul efface 

His every beauty, and his every grace ; 

And force that ſoul with patience to reſign 

All the dear ties that bound her faſt to thine. 
Alas! vain effort of miſguided zeal ! 

What pow'r can force affliction not to feel? 

What faint forbid this throbbing breaſt to glow, 

This ſigh to murmur, and this tear to flow? 

Still honeſt nature lives her anguiſh o'er, 
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Ah! ! when my ſoul, all panting to aſpire. 
Each ſenſe enraptur'd, and each wiſh on fire, 
On all the wings of heav'n-born virtue flies 
To yon bright ſun ſpine. yon unclouded ſkies; 
Spite of the joys that heav'n and bliſs im part, 
A ſofter image heaves within my heart; 
Impaſſions nature in the ſprings of life, 
And calls the ſeraph back into the wife. 
Yet ſay, my Guilford: ? ſay, why wilt thou 
move 
Theſe idle viſions of defptiring love? 
Why wilt thou ſtill, with eyery grace and art, 
Spread through my veins, and kindle in my 
heart ? 
O let my ſoul far other tranſports f el, Sat 
Wing'd with thy hopes, and warm'd with all 
| thy zeal, 
And thou, in yon imperial heav'n enſhrin'd, 
Eternal efluence of th' eternal mind! 
O grace divine! on this frail boſom ray 
One gleam of comfort from tho ſource of day 
She comes, and all my opening breaſt inſpires 
With holy ardours, and ſeraphic fires: 
Rapt, and ſublime, my kindling wiſhes roll, 
A brighter ſunſhine breaks upon my ſoul ; 
Strong, and more ſtrong the light celeſtial ſhines, 
Each thought ennobles, and each ſenſe refines : 
Each human pang, cach human bliſs retires, 
All earth-born wiſhes, and all low deſires, 
The pomps of empire, grandeur, wealth decay, 
And all he world's vain phantoms fade away. 
Riſe, ye ſad ſcenes | ye black ideas riſe, 
Riſe, and diſpute the empire of the ſkies: 
Ye hotrors come, and o'er my ſenſes throw 
Terrific viſions and a pomp of woe ; 
Call up the ſcaffold in its dread parade, 
Bid the knell echo through the midnight ſhade ; 
Full in my ſight the robe funereal wave, 
Swell the loud dirge, and open all my grave; 
Yet ſhall my ſoul, all-conſcious of her God, 
Reſign'd and fainted for the bleſt abode, 
The laſt ſad horrors of her exit eye, 
Without a tremor, and without a ſigh. 
Ah! ro—while heav'n ſhall leave — pulſe of 
lie 
I ſtill am woman, and am ſtill a wife; 
My hov'ring ſoul, though ras'd to heav'n by 
pray'r, 
Still bende to earth, and finds one ſorrow there : 
There, there, alas! the voice of nature calls, 
A nation tremblex, and a huſband falls 
O would to Heav'n I could like Zeno boaſt 
A. breaſt of mat ble, and a ſoul cf ſroſt, 
Calm as old Chaos, cre his waves begun 
To know a zerhyr, or to feel a ſin. 
Romantic wiſh ! for O, ye p:w'rs divine! 
Was ever miſery, ever grief like mine? 
For ever round me plares a tragic ſcene, 
And now the woman bleeds, and now the queen: 
Now back to Edward's recent grave convey'd, 
Talk with fond phrenzy to his ſpotleſs ſhade 
Now wildly image all his ſiſter's rage, 
The baleful fury of the riſing age; 
Behold her ſanguinory banners fly 
Koofe to the breezes of a Britiſh Ry; ; 
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See England's genius quit th? imperial dome 

To 5pain's proud tyrant, and the flaves of Rome 
See all the land the laſt ſad horrors feel 

Of cruel creeds, and viſionary zeal. 

Mad bigotry her every ſon inſpires, 


Breathes all her plagues, and blows up all her fires, | 


Points the keen fau! chion, waves th* avenging rod, 
And murders virtue in the name of God. 

May He, who firſt the light of heav'n dif. 

plwGKVay'd, & 

The dear Redeemer of a world in ſhade, 
He who to man'the bliſs of angels gave, 
Who bled to triumph, and who died to ſave, 
Beam all his goſpel, ſacred and divine, 
On ev'ry boſom, and on ev'ry ſhrine ; 
Relieve th' expiring eye, and gaſping breath, 
And reſcue nature from the arm of death. 

And now reſign'd, my boſom lighter grows, 
And hope ſoft-beaming brightens all my woes, 
Hark ! or deluſion charms, a ſeraph ſings, 

And choirs to waft us ſpread their ſilver wings ; 
Th” immortals call, heav'n opens at the ſound, 
And glories blaze, and mercy ſtreams around, 
Away—ere nature wake her pangs anew, 
Friend, father, lover, huſband, ſaint, adieu 
Yet when thy ſpirit, taught from earth to fly, 
Spreads her full plume, and gains upon the ſky, 
One moment pauſe till theſe dead orbs reſign 
Their laſt faint beam, and ſpeed my ſoul to thine; 
Then, while the prieſt, in hallow'd robes ar- 
ray'd, 
Pays the laſt honours to each parting ſhade; 
While o'er our aſhes weeps th attending train, 
And the fad requiem flows along the fane ; 
Our kindred ſouls ſhall wing th' ethereal way, 
From earth and anguiſh to the ſource of day—— 
To all the bliſs of all the ſkies aſpire, 
And add new raptures to th' angelic choir. 

And, O! if aught we knew, or left behind, 
Can wake one image in the ſainted mind; 

If yet a friend, a parent, child, can move 

Departed ſpirits to a ſenſe of love; 

Still ſhall eur ſouls a kind connection feel 

With Engiand's ſenate, and with England's weal; 

And drive from all its ſhores, with watcbſul care, 

Ihe flame of diſcord, and the rage of war. 
Perhaps, when theſe ſad ſcenes of blood are 

o'er, 

And Rome's proud tyrant awes the ſoul no more; 

When anguiſh throws off all the veils of art, 

Bares all her wounds, and opens all her heart ; 

Our hapleſs loves ſhall grace th' hiſtoric Page, 

And charm the nations of a future age: 

Perhaps ſome bard, whoſe tears have learnt to flow 

For injur'd nature, and to ſeel for woe, 

Shall tell the tender melancholy tale, 

Ti the foft zephyrs of the weſtern vale; 

Fair truth ſhall bleſs him, virtue guard his cauſe, 

And every widow'd matron weep applauſe. 


OF TASTE. 


AN ESSAY. 


Werr- though our paſſions riot, fret, and rave, 
Wild and capricious { as the wind and wave, 
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one common folly, ſay whate'er we can, 

Has fix'd at laſt the mercury of man ; 

And rules, as ſacred as his father's creed, 

O er every native of the Thames and T weed. 
Aſk ye what pow'r it is that dares to claim 

So vaſt an empire, and ſo wide a fame ? 

What God unſhrin'd in all the ages paſt ? 

Tl] tell you, friend! in one ſhort word—'tis Taſte; 

Taſte that, without or head, or ear, or heart, 

One gift of nature, or one grace of arc, 

Ennobles riches, ſanctifies expence, 

And takes the place of ſpirit, worth, and ſenſe. 

In elder time, ere yet our fathers knew 

Rome's idle arts, or panted for Virtù, 

Or ſat whole nights Italian fongs to hear, 

Without a genius, and without an ear; 

Exalted ſenſe, to warmer climes unknown, 

And manly wit, was nature's and our own. 

But when our virtues, warp'd by wealth and peace, 

Begau to ſlumber in the lap of eaſe— - 

When Charles return'd to his paternal reign, 

With more than fifty tailors in his train, 

We felt for Taſte—ſor then obliging France 

Taught the rough Briton how to dreſs and dance; 

Politely told him all were brutes and fools, 

But the gay coxcombs of her happier ſchools; 

That all perfection in her language lay, 

And the beſt author was her own Rabelais. 

Hence, by ſome ſtrange malignity of fate, 

We take our faſhions from tue land we hate: 

Still la ves to her, howe'er her taſte inclines, 

We wear her ribbands, and we drink her wines; 

Eat as ſhe eats, no matter which or what, 

A roaſted lobſter, or a roaſted cat; 

And fill our houſes with an hungry train 

Of more than half the ſcoundrels of the Seine. 
Time was, a wealthy Engliſhman would join 

A rich plumb-pudding to a fat ſirloin; 

Or bake a paſty, whuſe enormous wall 

Took up almoſt the area of his hall: 

But now, as art improves, and life refines, 

The demon Taſte attends him when he dines ; 

Serves on his board an elegant regale, 

Where three ſtew'd muſhrooms flank a larded 

uail; 

Where —— turkeys, half a month reſign” 4 

To the ſoft breathings of a ſouthern wind, 

And ſmother'd in a rich ragout of ſnails, 

Outſtink a lenten ſupper at Verſailles. 

Is there a ſaint that would not laugh to ſee 

The good man piddling with his fricaſſee; 

Forc'd by the luxury of taſte to drain 

A flaſk of poiſon, which he calls champagne 

While he, poor idiot though he dare not ſpeak, 

Pines all the while for porter and ox-cheek, 
Sure 'tis enough to ſtarve for pomp and ſhow, 

To drink, and curſe the clarets of Bourdeaux: 

Yet ſuch our humour, ſuch our ſkill to hit 

Exceſs of folly through exceſs of wit, 

We plant the garden, and we build the a 

Juſt as abſurdly as we drink and eat. 

For is there aught that nature's hand has ſown 

To bloom and ripen in her hotteſt zone? 

Is there a ſhrub which, ere its verdures blove, 


Aiks all the ſuns that beam upon the Po? 


— 
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Is there a flowret whoſe vermillion hue 2 
Can only catch its beauty in Peru? ＋ 
Is there a portal, colonnade, or dome, 77 


The pride of Naples, or the boaſt of Rome? 
We raiſc it here, in ſtorms of wind and bail, 
On the bleak boſom ot a ſunleſs vale: 
Carcleſs alike of climate, ſoil, and place, 


The caſt of nature, and the ſmiles of grace.  _” 


Hence all our ſtucco'd walls, Moſaic floors, 
Palladian windows, and Venetian doors; 


| | Our Gothic fronts, whoſe Artic wings unfold 


Fluted pilaſters tipp'd with leaves of gold; 2 
Our molly, cielings, grac'd with gay — E 
The weeping marbles of our damp ſaloons, | 
Lawns ſring d with citrons, amaranthine bow'rs, 
Expiring myrtles, and unop' ning flow rs 
Hence the good Scotſman bids th' anana blow.- 
In rocks of cryſtal, or in Alps of ſnow ; ien 40 
On Orcus' ſteep. extends his wide orcade, 
And kills his ſcanty ſunſhine in a ſnade. 
One might expect a ſanctity of file... | 
Auguſt and manly in an holy pile, 
And think an architect extremely odd 
To build a playhuuſe for the church of God 
Yet half our churches, ſuch the mode that reigns 
Are Roman theatres, or Grecian fanes; | 
Where broad-arch'd windows to the eye convey 
The keen diffuſion of too ſtrong a day 
Where, in the luxury of wanton pride, | 
Corinthian columns languiſh fide'by fide, 
Clos'd by an altar exquilitely fine, 
Looſe and laſcivious as a Cyprian ſhrine, Wt, 
Of late, 'tis true, quite ſick of Rome and Greece, 
We fetch our models from the wiſe Chineſe : 
European artiſts are too cold and chaſte, 
For Mand'rin only is the man of taſte; 
Whoſe bolder genius, fondly wild to ſee 
His grove a foreſt, and his pond a fea, _ ; 
Breaks out —— and. whimſically great, deſigns 
Without the ſhackles or of rules or lines. 
Form'd on his plans, our farms and ſeats begin 
To match the boaſted villas of Pekin. 
On every hill a ſpire-crown'd temple ſwells, 
Hung rcund with ſerpents, and a fringe of bells: 
Junks and balons along our waters ſail, 
With each a gilded cock-boat at his tail; 
Our choice exotics to the breeze exhale 
Within th' encloſure of a zig-zag rail; 
In Fartar huts our cows and horſes lie, 
Our hogs are fatted in an Indian ſtye ; 
On ev'ry ſhelf a joſs divinely ſtares, 
N ymphs laid on chintzes ſprawl upon our chairs; 
While o'er our cabinets Confucius nods, : 
Midſt porcelain elephants, and China gods. 
Peace to all fuch—but you-whoſe chaſter fires 
1'rue greatneſs kindles, and true ſenſe inſpires, 
Or ere you lay a ſtone, or plant a ſhade, 
Bend the proud arch, or roll the broad caſcade, 
Ere all your wealth in mean profuſion waſte, 
Examine nature with the eye of taſte ; ſrill, 
Mark where ſhe ſpreads the lawn, or pours the 
Falls in the-vale, or breaks upon the hill; | 
Plan as ſhe plans, and where her genius calls, 
There fink your grottos, and there raiſe your 
walls. 7 the Fe 
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Without this taſte, beneath whoſe magic wand 

Truth and correctneſs guide the artiſt's hand, 

Woods, lakes, and palaces, are idle things, 

The ſhame of nations, and the bluſh of kings. 

Expence and Vanbrugh, vanity and ſhow, 

May build a Blenheim, but not make a Stowe. 
But what is Taſte, you aſk, this heav*n-born fire 

We all pretend to, and we all won; ? 

Is it a caſual grace? or lucky hit? 

Or the cool effort of reflecting wit ? 

Has it no law but mere miſguided will ? 

No juſt criterion: fix'd to good and ill? 

It has True taſte, when delicately fine, 

Is the pure ſunſbine of a ſoul divine, 

The full perfection of each mental pow'r— 

*Tis ſenſe; tis nature, an and *ris ſomething more, 

Twin-born with genius, of one common bed, 

One parent bore them, and one maſter bred. 

It gives the lyre with happier ſounds to flow, 

With purer bluſhes bids fair beauty glow ; 

From Raphael's pencil calls a nobler line, 

And warms, Corregio every touch of thine. 
And yet, though ſprung from one paternal flame, 

Genius and Taſte are different as their name 

Genius, all ſunbeam, where he throws a ſmile, * 

Impregnates nature faſter than the Nile; 

Wild and impetuous, high as heav'n aſpires, 

All ſcience animates, all virtue fires; 

Creates ideal worlds, and there convenes 

Aerial forms and viſionary ſcenes. 

But taſte corrects, by one etherial touch, 

What ſeems too little, and what ſeems too much; 

Marks the fine point where each conſenting part 

Slides into beauty with the eaſe of art; 

This bids to riſe, and that with grace to fall, 

And bounds, unites, refines, and heightens all. 


LIFE UNHAPPY, BECAUSE WE USE 
IT IMPROPLERLY. 


A MORAL ESSAY... 


I ow it, Belmour ! ſay whate'er we can, 

The lot of ſorrow ſeems the lot of man; 

Affliction feeds with all her keeneſt rage 

On youth's fair bloſſoms, and the fruits of age; 

And wraps alike beneath ker harpy wings 

The cells of peaſants, and the courts of kings. 
Yet ſore unjuſtly we aſcribe to fate 

Thoſe ills, th:ſe miſchiefs, we ourſelves create; 

ainly lament that all the joys we know 

Are more than number'd by the pangs of woe; 

And yet thuſe joys in mean profuſion waſte, 

Without reflection, and without a taſte : 

Careleſs of all that virtue gives to pleaſe, 

For thought too active, and too mad for eafe, 

We give each appetite too looſe a rein, 

Puſh ev'ry pleaſure to the verge of pain; 

Impetuous follow where the paſſions call, 

And live in rapture, or not live at all. ſtrife 
Hence half the plagues that fill with on and 

Eacii ſofter moment af domeſtic life; 

The palſied hand, the viſionary brain, 

Th' infected fluid, and the torpid vein : 

The ruin'd appetite, that loathing flights 

The richeſt olio of the cook at White's ; 
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The aching impotence of looſe defire, 
A nerveleſs body, with a ſoul on fire; 


| Th eternal bluſh that lights the cheek of ſhame 


For waſted riches, and unheeded fame; 

Unhallow'd reveries, low-thoughted cares, 

The wiſh that riots, and the pang that tears; 

Each awful tear that weeps the night away, 

Each heartfelt ſigh of each reflecting day; 

All that around the low'ring eye of ſpleen 

Throws the pale phantom, and terrific ſcene; 

Or, direr till, calls from th' abyſs below 

Deſpair!'s dread genius to the couch of woe, 

Where, loſt to health, and hope's all cheering ray, 

As the dead eye-ball to the orb of day, 

Pale riot bleeds for all his mad expence 

In each rack'd organ, or acuter ſenſe ; 

Where ſad remorſe beholds in every ſhade 

The murder'd friend, or violated maid; 

And ſtung to madneſs in his inmoſt ſoul, 

Graſps the keen dagger, or empoiſon'd bowl. 
Impious it were to think th' Eternal Mind 

Is but the ſcourge and tyrant of mankind. 

Syre he who gives us ſunſhine, dew, and ſhow'r, 

The vine ambroſial, and the blooming flow'r, 

Whoſe own bright image lives on man impreſt, 

Meant that that being ſhould be wiſe and bleſt, 

And taught each inſtinct in his heart enſhrin'd 

To feel for bliſs, to ſearch it, and to find. 

But where's this bliſs, you aſk, this heav'n · born 

fire 

We all pretend to, and we all admire ? 

Preathes it in Ceylon's aromatic iſle ? 

Fiows it along the waters of the Nile ? 

Lives it in India's animated mould, 

In rocks of cryſtal, or in veins of gold? 

Not there alone, but, boundleſs, unconfin'd, 

Spreads through all life, and flows to all mankind; 

Waits on the winds that blow, the waves that roll, 

And warms alike the Equator and the Pole. 

For as kind nature through the globe inſpires 

Her parent warmths, and elemental fires, 

Forms the bright gem in earth's unfathom'd caves, 

Bids the rich coral bluſh beneath the waves, 

And with the ſame prolific virtue glows 

In the rough bramble, as the damaſk roſe; 

So, in the union of her moral plan, 


The ray of blifs ſhines on from man to man, 


Whether in purples or in ſkins arry'd, 

He wields the ſceptre, or he plies the ſpade, 
Slaves on the Ganges, triumphs on the Rhone, 
Hides in a cell, or beams upon a throne. 

In vain the men whoſe foul ambition fires, 
Whom birth ennobles, and whom wealth inſpires, 
Inſiſts that happineſs for courts was made, 

And laughs at every genius of the ſhade. 

As much miſtakes the ſage, who fain would prove 
Fair pleaſure lives but in his grot and grove. 
Each ſcene of life, or open or confin'd, 

Alike congenial to its kindred mind. 

Alike ordain'd by heav'n to charm or pleaſe 

The man of ſpirit and the man of eaſe ; 

| Juſt as our taſte is better or is worſe, 

Becomes a bleſſing, or becomes a curſe, 

When Juſt and envy ſhare the ſoul by turns, 
When fear unner ves her, or mad vengeance burns; 
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| Quick to his touch the lyre began to glo wm, 


When luxury brutes her in the wanton bow' r, 
And guilt's black e haunt her perde 
hour; 
Not all the wealth each warmer for provides, 
All earth emboſoms, and all ocean hides, | 
Not all the pomps that round proud greatneſs ſhine. | 
When ſuppliant nations bow before her ſhrine, 
Can eaſe the heart, or ray upon the breaſt 
Content's full ſunſhine, and the calm of reſt. 
No- all the bliſs that nature feels, or knows, 
Of heartfelt rapture, or of cool repoſe, 
Howe'er improv'd by wiſdom, and by art, 
Lives in ourſelves, and beams but from the heart. 
Quite independent of thoſe alien things, 
Applauding ſenates, and the ſmiles of kings, 
Of empty purſes, or of wealthy. bags, 
A robe of ermines, or a coat in rags, 
Conclude we then that Heav'n's ſupreme decree 
Gives caſe and joy to monarchs and to me: 
Yet, ſuch the fate of all that man obtains, 
Our pleaſures muſt be purchas'd by our pains, 
And coſt us every hour ſome ſmall ExXPENCE, 
A little labour, and a little ſenſe. | 
That heav*n-born bliſs, that ſoul- illumin'd j joy, 
Which madmen ſquander, and which fools de- 
ſtroy, 
To half the nations of the globe unknown, 
Reflect ing wiſdom makes it all her own ; 
Coolly explores, in every ſcene and ſphere, 
What nature wants, what liſe inherits there; 
What lenient arts can teach the ſoul to know 
A purer rapture, and a ſofter woe; 
What melt her idle vanities away, 
And make to- morrow happier than to-day. 
Without this cheap, this economic art, 
This cool philoſophy of head and heart, 
A peer's proud boſom, rack'd by pangs and cares, 
Feels not the ſplendor of the ſtar he wears: 
With it the wretch whom want has forc'd to dwell 
In the laſt corner of her cheerleſs cell, 
In ſpite of hunger, labour, cold, diſeaſe, 
Lies, laughs, and flumbers on the couch of caſe. 
A coxcomb once in Handel's parlour found 
A Grecian lyre, and try'd to make it ſound; 
O'er the fine ſtops his awkward fiſt he flings, 
And rudely preſſes on th' elaſtic ſtrings : 
Awaken'd diſcord ſhrieks, and ſcolds, and raves, 
Wild as the diſſonance of winds and waves, 


a 


Loud as a Wapping mob at midnight bawls, 

Harſh as ten chariots rolling round St. Paul's, 

And hoarſer ſar than all th' ecſtatic race 

Whole drunken orgies ſtunn'd the wilds of Thrace. 
Friend] quoth the ſage, that fine machine con- 

tains 

Eracter numbers, and diviner ſtrains; 

Strains ſuch as once could build the Theban wall, 

And ſtop the mountain torrent in its fall: 

But yet, to wake them, roaſe them, and 1 8 85 

Aſks a fine finger, and a touch of fire, 

A feeling ſoul, whoſe all expreſſive pow'rs 

Can copy nature as ſhe ſinks or ſoars; 

And, juſt alike to paſſion, time, and place, 

Refine correctneſs into eaſe and grace. 

He ſaid— and, flying o'er each quiv'ring wire, 


read his light hand, and ſwept it on the lyre. | 
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Ihe ſound to kindle, and the air to flow, 
Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods, 
Sweet as the warbles of the vocal woods: 
The liſt'ning paſſions hear, and ſink, and riſe, 
As the rich harmony or ſwells or dies; / 


| The pulſe of avarice forgets to move, 
| A purer rapture fills the breaſt of; love; 


Devotion lifts to heav'n a holier exe, 


And bleeding pity hea ves a ſofter ſigag. 


Life has its eaſe, amuſement, joy, and fire, 

Hid in itſelf, ac muſie in the ly re * 
And, like the lyre, with all its pow'rs impart, 
When touch'd and manag' d by the band of art. 
But half mankind, like Hande?'s fool, deſtroy; +  ! 
Through rage and ignorance, the ſtrain n A 
Irregularly will their paſſions rolls! 
Through nature's fineſt inſtrument, the ſoul: 7 
While men of ſenſe, with Handel's happine _— of 
Correct the taſte, and harmonize'the w 

Teach their affections like his notes to flow. 2 


Not. rais'd too high, nor ever ſunk too mo. if 
Till every virtue, meaſur'd and reſin d, 75 
As ſits the concert of the nee. 8 


Melts in its kindred ſounds, and pours along {98 
T h en muſic of the moral ae . 


PRUSSIA : A POEM. 


| Aware, Voltaire! with warmth, with rapture. 


- raiſe 
Th” applauding pœan, and the ſoa of praiſe : 
Again thy Fred'ric mounts the victor's car, 
Again he thunders in the front of war; 
Back to the deſert flies the routed Gaul, 
And proud Vienna ſhakes from wall to wall. 
He _ me not—thy genius, France? pre- 
vails, 
Ihe poet feels but for his own Verſailles; 
Wirh ſecret curſes eyes the hero's ſword, 
And hates that virtue which he 6nce ador'd. 
Ard ſhall a king whoſe triumphs far exceed 
The boaſted glories of the Greek and Swede ; - 
Who mare than Cæſar, with a brighter ray 
Aſcends, and ſhines imperial Rome away 
Shall he through ages ipread his mighty name 
Without a verſe to wait upon his fame? 
Has Britain loſt her ſpirit, ſoul, and fire? 
Has ſhe no patriot who dare touch the lyre ? 


 Yes———while I live, thy virtues, prince! ſhall be 


For ever ſacred to the muſe, and me. 

What though I herd but with the vulgar none | 

The laſt, the loweſt of the ſons of ſong, | 

Thy bold exploits ſhall give my ſoul to glow, 

My pulſe to kindle, and my vein to flow; 

Exalt my ſpirit, animate my line, 

And lend my numbers all the ſtrength of thine. 
Now had pale fury drove her iron car © 

From fields of ſlaughter, and from waſtes of war; 

Returning peace led on the vernal year, 

Sheath'd the keen ſword, and broke the lifted ſpear, 

Wide o'er the world her olive branch diſplay'd, 

And call'd the nations to its hallow'd ſhade. 

And now the arts, inflam'd with gen 'rous ſtrife, 

Roſe in the. ſoltneſs of domeſtic life; ; | 
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Exulting labour tam'd the ſtubborn plain, 

The fail of commerce took up all the main, 

With bolder wings th' immortal Muſes flew, 

And ſcience trimm'd her faded wreath anew. 

Ambition ſigh'd—for now ſhe heard no more 

The war's loud thunder break from Gore to 
ſhore ; | 

No more beheld 00 eee in vain, 

Rank'd in her files, or number'd in her train; 

Loſt to the glare of life, ſne lay unbleſt 

In the lone cell of folitary reſt, 

Where ſpleen's "pale viſions. round her Amber 
throw - 


Eternal ſadneſs, vl a pomp of woe. 

In vain kind nature pours upon her eye 

A ſofter ſunſhine, and a richer ſky, 

Spreads the wild foreſt, heaves the cloud-topt hill, 

Waves in the wood; and flows along the rill: 

Woods, wilds, and waters, to her ſenſe decay, 

The warblers languiſh on the vocal ſpray; 

Unclouded funs in heav'n's clear azure fade, 

And night's black horrors wear a deeper ſhade. 
At length/arous'd ſhe feels her wonted flame, 

Revives, and opens to the voice of fame : 

See ſees new triumphs riſing to her view, 

And wing'd by rapture, to Vienna flew. | 

»Twas night—lull'd ſoftly by the weſtern breeze, 

Fair Auſtria flumber'd on the couch of eaſe: 

When as of old the firſt infernal pow'r 

Stole on the ſweets of Eden's nuptial bow'r, 

And fkill'd alike to flatter and deceive, 

Crept in a reptile to-the ear of Eve 

So now ambition, with a nobler mien, 

Approach'd, andwhiſper'd thus the ſleeping queen. 
« Canſt thou, O princeſs! thou, whoſe glory 

ſprings 

From heay'n-born heroes, and a race of kings, 

Reſign'd, and cool, to yonder Pruflian yield 

Sileſia's ſceptre, and her fruitful field? 

Riſe to thy wrongs, aſſert thy injur'd reign, 

And bid the ſword of vengeance rage again; 

Tear from his hand the empire he hath won, 

This moment cruſh him, or thou art undone. 

Secret and ſtrong, beneath his native fires, 

The haughty geaius of his ſoul aſpires; 

His realms enlarge, his fails begin to fly 

O'er ev'ry ocean of the polar ſky. 

Rich harveſts riſe upon his barren waſte, 

His crowded cities are the ſeats of taſte; 

Another year's autumnal ſun ſhall ſee 

His broad dominions ſtretch from ſea to ſea ; 

Perhaps ſhall ſee him on th' imperial throne, 

Europe enſlav'd, and half the world his own.” 
Thus ſpoke the fiend, and, with delufive art, 


Breath'd her black ſpirit through Tereſa's heart: 


Rapt into ſuture ſcenes ſhe minds no more 

The faith ſhe plighted, and the oath ſhe ſwore ; 
Strong, and more ſtrong, the viſion lives impreſt, 
Conqueſt's dread. genius takes up all her breaſt ; 
Paints on her ſoul, in luxury of thought, 

'Th' ideal glories of a war unfought, 

The laurel wreath, the military ſhow, 

The car of triumph, and the captive foe. 

And now the queen, unfeeling, falſe, and vain, 
Plans the wide ruin of a bold campaign ; 
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Through all the north with all her ſpirit raves, 


| And wakes the nations in their huts, and caves; 


With wild barbarians crowds her wanton war, 

The ſavage Croat, and the fierce huſfar; 

Fires the proud Saxon's ſanguinary vein, 

And rouſes all the dæmon of the Seine; 

Leagues kings with kings, fills Europe with alarms, 

Shakes heav'n and earth, and ſets the world in 
arms. 

O curſt 5 to each vice allied, 

Begot by miſchief in the womb of pride, 

What ills, dread fury ! from thy genius flow! 

What awful ſcenes of unimagin'd woe! 

Before thy footſteps, wrapp'd in flames of fire, 

Sinks the tall column, and majeſtic ſpire. 

Cloſe at thy ſide her ſword fell flaughter waves, 

Midſt bleeding piles, and ever-op'ning graves; 

The plague behind thee, with her tainted breath, 

Sweeps through the nations on the wing of death; 

Neglected genius in his cell expires, 

To other worlds fair liberty retires; 

The patriot muſe forgets her voice divine, 

Religion leaves her violated ſhrine; 

And ev'ry meek ey'd virtue pines and mourns, 

*Midft falling temples, and tepulchral urns. 

The Pruſſian ſaw at one keen glance from 

far 

The gath'ring tempeſt, and impending war: 

He ſaw, and inſtant bids his armies form, 

Heads the bold march, and bears upon the ſtorm, 

In vain the foreſt big with death extends, | 

The rampant thunders, and the flood deſcends; 

In vain the foe each open field declines, 

Hides in the trench, or lurks within his lines; 

He ſtorms the rampart, fords the rapid flood, 

Leaps the broad trench, and clears th* enambuſh'd 
wood ; 

Now preſſes on, now reins his dread career, 

Pours on the van, or ſteals upon the rear; 

Marks ev'ry criſis, ſhines in ev'ry ſcene, 

And is at once a Marlbro', and Eugene. 

At length, in all the pomp of war, advance 

Th' imperial eagles with the arms of France; 

A mighty hoſt, whoſe awful files contain 

The vet'ran warriors of the Marne and Maine, 

And will he yet, when nations round him cloſe, 

And his thin ranks ſcarce number half his foes; 

Will he, ye heav'ns ! th* unequal conflict try, 

And brave his fate when glory bids him fly ? 

Ah ! aught avails it that immortal fame 

Fill'd her fond clarion with her Fred'ric's name 

Avails it aught that juſtice learn'd to awe 

Miſguided nature from his code of law? 

That warm'd, and foſter'd by bis genial eye, 

Tranſplanted ſcience own'd the polar ſky ? 

That Greece and taſte upon the Baltic ſmil'd, 

And new Lyceums open'd in the wild? 

Alas! one moment — the bright ſcene is 0'er— 

He falls—he dies —aud Pruſſia is no more. 

Yet ſhall not France, in this her bliſsful hour, 

| Her dream of empire, and her pride of pow'r, 

An eaſy, cheap, unbleeding conqueſt know, 

Or rear her trophies o'er a flying foe : 

For now the monarch, ere he gives the ſign, 


| Sorenely dreadful moves along the line: 
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The legions, far as each keen glance can fly, 

Mark his firm ſtep, and hang upon his eye; 

That eye whoſe lightning terror round him flings; 

That ſtep which ſeems to tread on thrones, and 
kings. | 

At every — through all th' embattled van 

The pulſe of glory beats from man to man: 

The ſoldier kindling at his prince aſpires, 

Swells with his hopes, and burns with all his fires; 

Yet, midſt his ardours, ovens a ſofter flame, 

And feels for Fred'ric 'while he feels for fame. 

And now the ſun, whoſe orb ſhall ſet in blood, 

Faints on the umbrage of the weſtern wood; 

The diſtant hills in each horizon fade, 

And night comes on in all her gloom and ſhade : 

And now the trumpet's animating ſound 

Peals on the ear, and ſhakes the field around. 

When, as the whirlwind tears its rapid way, 

Roots up the rock, and ſweeps the plain away ; 

Fierce on his foe th' intrepid Pruſſian ſprings, 

Drives through his van, and breaks into his wings; 

Wraps his whole war in one tremendous fire, 

And ſees the proweſs of his hoſt expire. 

Th' imperial chiefs no more the ſhock ſuſtain, 

Their fainting battle bleeds in ev'ry vein ; 

France flies impetucus on the wings of fear, 

And hungry ſlaughter feeds upon his rear. 

Yet, ſtay thee, prince! all-conqueror as tho 

art, | 

Indulge the milder virtues of thy heart ; 

Reſtrain fierce vengeance in her rage of ire, 

And let us love the monarch we admire. 

All that on earth proud conqueſt gives to ſhine, 

All the dread glories of the tword are thine; 

The victor-wreath applauding ſtates decree, 

The ſacred pœan only ſwells for thee. 

Another toil remains ere yet thy name 

Bears the full ſplendor of unclouded fame. 

Enjoy that nobler fame—bid diſcord ceaſe, 

And lay pale Europe in the lap of peace : 

Then ſhall the muſe, who now thy triumph ſings 

O'er routed nations, and repenting kings, 

With rapture wait thee to thy ſylvan bow'r, 

And watch the glories of thy ſofter hour, 

When Rome's fine arts beneath thy ſhield ſhall 
win 3-4 

A fairer laurel in thy own Berlin; 

There fix the ſchool of beauty, and adorn 

Worlds uncxplor'd, and empires yet unborn, 


' NOBILITY, 
| A MORAL ESSAY. : 
Sho ken at the Viſitation of Tunbridge-School, 175 2. 


'T1s ſaid that ere fair virtue learn'd to ſigh, 
The creſt to libel, and the ſtar to lie, 
The poet glow'd with all his facred fire, 
And bade each virtue live along the lyre; 
Led humble ſcience to the bleſt abode, 
And rais'd the hero till he ſhone a god. 
Our modern bards, by ſome unhappy fate, 
Condemn'd to flatter ev'ry fool of ſtate, 
Have oft, regardleſs of their heav'n-born flame, 


Beſtowd on vice the wreaths that virtue wove, 
And paid to Nero what was due to Jove. 
Yet hear, ye great! whom birth and titles 
crown * ä 1 

With alien worth, and glories not your own; 
Hear me affirm, that all the vain can ſhow, 

All Anſtis boaſts of, and all kings beſtow, 

All envy wiſhes, all ambition hails, 

All that ſupports St. James's and Verſailles, 

Can never give diſtinction to a knave, | 

Or make a lord whom vice has made a flave. 

In elder times, ere heralds yet enroll'd 

The bleeding ruby in a field of gold, 

Or infant language pain'd the tender ear 

With feſs, bend, argent, chev'ron, and ſaltier; 
*'Twas he alone the bay's bright verdure wore, 
Whoſe ſtrength ſubdu'd the lion or the boar ; 
Whoſe art from rocks could. call the mellowing 

gram, 3 

And give the vine to laugh along the plain; 


Or, tracing nature to her moral plan, 


| Explor'd the ſavage till he found the man. 


For him the ruſtic hind, and village maid, 
Stripp'd the gay ſpring of half its bloom and ſhade; 
With annual dances grac'd the daify-mead, 
And ſung his triumphs on the oaten reed; 
Or, fond to think him ſprung from yonder ſky, 
Rear'd the turf fane, and bade the victim die. 

In Turkey, ſacred as the Koran's page, 
Theſe ſimple manners live through ev'ry age: 
The humbleſt ſwain, if virtue warms the man, 
May riſe the genius of the grave Divan; 
And all but Othman's race, the only proud, 
Fall with their ſires, and mingle with the crowd. 
For three campaigns Caprouli's hand diſplay'd 
The Turkiſh creſceut on thy walls, Belgrade ! 
Imperial Egypt own'd him for her lord, 
And Auſtria trembled if he touch'd the ſword; —4 
Vet all his glories ſet within his grave, 
One ſon a Janiſary, one a flave. 
Politer courts, ingenious to extend 
The father's glorics, bid his pomps deſcend; 
With ſtrange good-nature give his worthleſs ſon 
The very laurels that his virtue won ; | 
And with the ſame appellatives adorn 


A living hero, and a fot unborn. Fa 
Hence, without bluſhing (ſay whate'er we | 
can) 


We more regard th' eſcutcheon than the man; 
Yet, true to nature and her inſtincts, prize 
The hound or ſpaniel as his talent lies: 
Careleſs from what paternal blood he roſe, 
We value Bowman only for his noſe. 

Say, ſhould you ſee a generous ſteed outfly 
The ſwifteſt zephyr of th' autumnal ſky, 


| Wou'd you at once his ardent wiſhes kill, 


Give him the dogs, or chain him to a mill, p 


| Becauſe his humbler fathers, grave, and flew, 


Clean'd half the jakes of Houndfditch or Soho: 
In ſpite of all that in his grandfire ſhone, 

An horſe's worth is, like a king's, his ewn. 

If in the race, when length'ning ſhouts inſpire 

His bold compeers, and ſet their hearts on fire, 

He ſeems regardleſs of th' exultiug ſound, 


Enthron'd proud greatneſs in the ſhrine of fame; 


5 | 


And ſcarcely drags his legs along the ground; 
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What wilPt avail, that ſprung from heav'nly ſeed, 


His great forefathers ſwept th* Arabian mead; 
Or, dreſs'd in half an empire's purple, bore 
The weight of Xerxes on the Caſpian ſhore ? 

I grant, my lord! your anceſtors outſhone 
All that e'er grac'd the Ganges, or the Rhone 
Born to protect, to roufc thoſe godlike fires 
That genius kindles, or fair fame inſpires; - 
O'er humble life to ſpread indulgent eaſe, 

To give the veins to flow without diſeaſe ; * 
From proud oppreſſion injur'd worth to ſcreen, 
And ſhake alike the ſenate and the ſcene. 

And ſee, to fave them from the wrecks of age, 
Exulting ſcience fills her every page, 

Fame graſps her trump, the epic muſe attends, 
The lyre 1e-echoes, and the ſong aſcends, 
The ſeulptor's chifſel with the pencil vies, 
Rocks leap, and animated marbles riſe : 

All arts, all pow'rs, the virtuous chiefs adorn, 
And ſpread their pomps to ages yet unborn. 

All this we own—but if, amidſt the ſhine, 
'Th' enormous blaze that beams along the line, 
Some ſcoundrel peer, regardleſs of his fires, 

Purſues each folly, and each vice admires; 

Shall we enrol his proſtituted name 

In honour's zenith, and the liſts of ſame ? 
Exalted titles, like a beacon, riſe 

To tell the wretched where protection lies. 

He then who hears unmov'd affliction's cry, 

His birth's a phantom, and his name's a lie. 

The Egyptians thus on Cairo's ſacred plain, 
Baw half their marbles move into a fane; 

The glorious work unnumber'd artiſts ply, 
Now turn the dome, now lift it to the ſky : 
But when they enter'd the ſublime abode, 
They found a ſerpent where they hop'd a god. 

Anſtis obſerves, that when a thouſand years 

Roll through a race of princes, or of peers, 
Obliging virtue ſheds her every beam 

From ſon to ſon, and waits upon the ſtream. 
Yet ſay, ye great! who boaſt another's ſcars, 
And think your lineage ends but in the ſtars, 
What is this boon of Heav'n ? dependent Qill 
On woman's weakneſs, and on woman's will; 
Dare ye affirm that no exotic blood 

Has ſtain'd your glories ever ſince the flood? 
Might not ſome brawny ſlave, from Afric fled, 
Stamp his baſe image in the nuptial bed ? 


Might not, in pagan days, your mothers prove 


The fire of Phœbus, and the ſtrength of Jove ? 
Or, more politely to their vows untrue, 
Love, and clope, as modern ladies do ? 

But grant that all your gentle grandames ſhone 
Clear, and unſullied as the noon-day ſun ; 
Thovgh nature form'd them of her chaſteſt 

r 
Say, was their birth illuſtrious as their gold? 
Full many a lord, we know, has choſe to range 
Among the wealthy beauties of the Change; 
Or ſigh'd. ſtill humbler, to the midnight gale 
For ſome fair peaſant of th* Arcadian vale. 
Then blame us not, if backward to adore 
A name polluted by a flave or whore; 
Since ſpite of patents, and of king's decrees, 
And blooming coronets on parchment trees, 

0 


Some alien ſtain may darken all the line, 

And Norfolk's blood deſcend as mean as mine. 
You boaſt, my Lord! a race with laurels crown'd, 

By ſenates honour'd, and in war renown'd; 

Show then the martial ſoul to danger bred, 

When Poitiers thunder'd, and when Creſſy bled; 

Show: us thoſe deeds, thoſe heav'n- directed fires, 

That ages paſtſaw beaming on your ſires ; 

That freeborn pride no tyrant durſt enſlave, 

That godlike zeal that only liv'd to ſave. 

Dare you, though ſaction bawl through all her 
tribe, 
Though monarchs threaten, and though ſtateſmen 
| bribe, 

Feel for mankind, and oallenly approve. 

All virtue teaches, and all angels love ? 

Know you the tear that flows o'er worth diſtreſs'd, 

The joy that riſes when a people's bleſt ? 

Then, if you pleaſe, immortalize your line, 

With all that's great, heroic, and divine; 

Explore with curious eye th' hiſtoric page, 

The rolls of fame, the monuments of age; 


Adopt each chief immortal Homer ſings, 


All Greece's heroes, and all Aſia's kings: 
If earth's too ſcanty, ſearch the bleſt abode, 


And make your firſt progenitor a god: 


We grant your claim, whate'er you wiſh to prove, 
The ſon of Priam, or the ſon of Jove. 
Stateſmen and patriots thus to glory riſe, 
The ſelf-born ſun that gilds them never dies: 
While he ennobled by thoſe gewgaw things, 
The pride of patents, and the breath of kings, 
Glares the pale meteor of a little hour, 
Fed by court ſunſhine, and poetic ſhow'r ; . 
Then ſinks at once, unpiticd, and unbleſt, 
A nation's ſcandal, and a nation's jeſt. 
Nobility had ſomething in her blood, 
When to be great was only to be good: 
Sublime ſhe ſat in virtue's ſacred fane, 
With all the ſiſter graces in her train. 
She ſtill exiſts, tis true, in Groſvenor. Square, 
And leads a life, a kind of—as it were 
And ſee! ſelf-ſhelter'd from the world's alarms; 
The dying goddeſs fleeps in Fortune's arms; 
Fond luxury attends her ſoft retreats, 
The modeſt Frazi warbles while ſhe eats ; 
Arabia's ſweets diſtil at ev'ry pore, 
Her flatt'rers ſooth her, and her ſlaves adore ; 
Indulg'd by all our ſenates to forget, 
Thoſe worſt of plagues, a promiſe and a debt. 
Not but there are, amidſt the titled crew, 
Unknown to all but Collins, and the ſtew, 


Men who improve their heav'n-deſcended fires, 


Riſe on their blood, and beam upon their fires; 
Men who, like diamonds from Golconda's mine, 


Call from themſelves the ray that makes them 


ſhine. 

Pleas'd let me view a Cecil's ſoul array'd 
With all that Plato gather'd in the ſhade; 
Reflect how nobly Radnor can deſcend 
To loſe his title in the name of friend; 

At Dorſet look, and bid Hibernia own 
Her viceroy form'd to fit upon a throne ; 
Admire how innocence can lend to truth 


| Each grace of virtue, and each charm, of youthy 
| 


— 


Perner 


e; 


e, 


And then enraptur'd bend the ſuppliant knee 


' And, in their paſtimes, ſports, and dances, 
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To Heav'n's high throne, O Rockingham! for thee. | 
Let then vain fools their proud eſcutcheons 
view, 

Allied to half the Yncas of Peru; 

With every vice thoſe lineal glories ſtain 

That roſe in Pharamond, or Charlemagne: 

But ye, dear youths! whom chance or genius calls 

To court pale wiſdom in theſe hallow'd walls, 

Scorn ye to hang upon a blaſted name 

Another's virtue, and another's fame : 

In two ſhort precepts all your buſineſs lies 

Would you be great ?—Be virtuous and be wiſe. 


— 


THE TEMPLE OF HYMEN. 
A TALE, 


Ix elder time when men were chaſte, 
And women had not got a taſte, 
It was ordain'd, to eaſe their cares, 
The ſexes ſhould be link'd in pairs, 
And paſs the various ſcenes of life, 
Known by the names of man and wife. 

To aid this ſcheme, ſo juſt and wiſe, 
The male had vigour, ſtrength, and ſize: 
Undaunted, active, bold, and brave, 
And fearleſs or of wind or wave, 
He ſcal'd the cliff's enormous ſteep, 
He plung'd into the pathleſs deep, 
And dar'd in open war engage 
The lion's ſanguinary rage. 

Woman, as form'd to charm, and pleaſe, 
Had more of elegance and caſe, 
A finer ſhape, a ſofter mien, 
A heart more gentle and ſerene. 
Her ſmile was ſunſhine—in her ſace 
Sat ſweetneſs on the throne of grace: 
The accents melted from her tongue 
In all the harmony of ſong ; 
And every glance that left her eye 
Was milder than a vernal ſky. | 
- As nature now had done her beſt, 
She left to accident the reſt, 
To accident !—-you cry— Why, yes. 
Yet think not that ſhe acts by gueſs. , 
Events may baſtle man's endeavour, 
But nature is extremely clever, 
And works with ſo exact a care, 
She ne'er miſcarries in a hair. 
For now, when on a feſtal day 
The ſexes met, alert and gay, 


— 


* 


Had interchang'd ſome tender glances, 
Th' impaſſion d heart began to own 
A ſet of inſtincts yet unknown; 

To throb with momentary fires, 
Aud melt away in young deſires. 

In ſhort, the men began to bow, 

To ſooth, to ogle, whine, and vow ; 
To haunt the ſolitary ſhade, 

And whiſper to the village maid. 
The village maid, who knew not yet 
The breeding of a fly. coquette ; 

And could not, with an artful ſigh, 


| Significant of ſoſt deſire; 
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Indulgent heard her lover's flame, 9 

Frankly confeſs'd ſhe felt the ſame, | 

And ere the roſy-finger'd morn 

Dried up the pearls upon the thorn, 

Went with him, midſt her virgin train, j 

In flow'zets dreſt, to Hymen's fane. | . | 2 
This mild divinity, fo ſung 

By half the poets old and young, 4 

The patron of connubial truth, | 

Was now in all the bloom of youth. 

Roſes freſh gather'd from the buſh, 

Sweet emblems of the female bluſh, 

Wove in a wreath ſupremely fair, 

Sat graceful on his auburn hair : 

One hand ſuſtain'd a torch on fire, 


The other held in myſtic ſhow 
A broider'd veil of ſaffron hue z 
Majeſtic flow'd his azure veſt, 
And rubies bled upon his breaſt. 

The meek-ey'd god an age or ſo 
Succeeded, and had much to da ; 
In crowds his eager Yot'ries came, 
His altars never ceas'd to flame : 
Beſides an off ring, frank and free, 
Firſt paid him as the marriage fee, 
Some pretty toys of ſhells and corals, 
With ſprigs of ever-blooming laurels, * 
And bowls of conſecrated wine, 
Were yearly plac'd upon his ſhrine, 
The gifts of mavy a grateful pair 
Made happy by his guardian care. 

It chanc'd three demons, fiends, or witches, 
Ambition, Vanity, and Riches, 
Walk'd out one evening bright and fair, g | 
To breathe a little country air; * 


And, as old Nick would have it, found 


This ſoul-enchanting ſpot of ground, T 
Where happy huſbands, happy wives, 99 
Enjoy'd the moſt delicious lives; 
And reſolv'd to buy, or hire, 
A vacant cottage of the ſquire. 
They came, they ſettled ; ſooth'd, careſt, 
Politely treated every gueſt, 
And, with a world of pains and labours, 


Lectur'd their ſimple- minded neighbours. 


« My worthy friends!“ ſays Wealth, © behold 

The ſplendour of almighty gold ! «I 
Theſe guineas here, theſe brilliant things, 4 
Which bear the images of kings, 

Within their little orbs contain 

Fair pleaſure's ever-ſmiliog train, 

And can to ev'ry ſwain diſpenſe 

Wit, ſpirit, virtue, taſte, and ſenſe. % 

Who but a fool would wed a Phillis, ; 

Whoſe only portion is her lilies? _ 

For ever doom'd, in life's low ſhade, 3 
To ply the mercenary-fpade, q 
Till ſome diſeaſe, whoſe nature ſuch is 

To ſet us on a pair of crutches, ' 

Force you to plunder, beg, or ſteal 

From charity an humble meal ; 

And ſend your age, for want of vittle, 

To a poor alms-houſe, or the ſpittle. 

Be wile, and, when you mean to wed, 


Like modern ladies, ſmile, and lie; } Scorn the ſair forms of white and red 3 
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And court the nymph whoſe genial charms, 
Rich as the fruits upon her farms, : 
Will pour upon your daily toil 
Abundant floods of. wine and oil.” 
He faid—Ambition then began 
About the dignity of man ; | 
He rallied all their groves and ſprings, 
And finely talk'd of queens and kings: 
It was, he thought, a want of grace 
To mingle with the vulgar race ; 
For ſouls made up of heav'nly fire 
Are form'd by nature to aſpire. 
He told them that a well born wife 
Enr.obled every joy of life, 
Without a patent gave her dear 
Th' importance of a Britiſh peer; 
Perhaps might to a prince ally him, 
And make him couſin to old Priam. 
Wbile thus the fiends, with wily art, 
Adroitly ftole upon the heart, 
And with their complaiſance and tales, 
Had ruin'd more than half the males, 
Gay Vanity, with ſmiles and kiſſes, 
Was buſy mongſt the maids and miſſes. 
« My dears !” ſays ſhe, © thoſe pretty faces 
Speak you the ſiſters of the Graces : 
Immortal Venus would be vain | 
To have you in her court and train. 
But ſure, methinks, it ſomething edd is, 
That beauties who can match a goddeſs 
Should give their more than mortal charms 
To a dull ruſtic's joyleſs arms, 
A mere unanimated clod, 
As much a lover asa god. ' 
O let thoſe eyes, which far outſhine 
The brighteſt ſapphires of the mine, 
Their precious orbs no longer roll 
On fellows without wealth or foul: 
But fly, my charmers ! fly the wretches, 
Dame nature's firſt misſhapen iketches, _ 
Fly to the world where lords and *ſquires 
Are warm'd with more etherial fires ; 
Where pleaſure each gay moment wings, 
Where the divine Mingotti ſings : 
So ſhall each all-commanding fair 
Haye her two pages and a chair, 
Fine Indian tiſſues, Mechlin laces, 
Rich eſfences in China vaſes, 
And riſe on life's exalted ſcene . 
With all the ſplendour of a queen.” 
She ſpoke, and in a trice poſſeſt 
The empire of the female breaſt: 
And now the viſionary maids 
Diſdain'd their ſhepherds and their ſhades; 
In every dream with rapture ſaw 
Three footnen and a gilt landau; 
Aſſum'd a fine majeſtic air. 
And learnt to ogle, ſwim, and ſtare. 
No longer beam'd the modeſt eye, 
No longer heav'd the melting ſigh. 
Neglected love, whoſe blunted dart 
Scarce once a- year could wound a heart, 
Hung up his quiver on a yew, | 
And, ſighing, from the, world withdrew. 
However, as the wheel of life 


Subſiſted ſtill in man and wife, 


Th' aforeſaid fiends, for reaſons good, 
Coupled the ſexes as they could. 

For inſtance—Women made for thrones 
Were match'd with idiots, ſots, and drones; 
And wits were every day diſgrac'd 

By honeys without ſenſe or taſte; 

Gay libertines of ſixty-five, 

With ſcarce a ſingle limb alive, 

Had young coquettes juſt in their teens, 

As wanton as Circaflia's queens ; 


And youths, whoſe years were ſcarce a ſcore, 


Were pair'd with nymphs of ſixty- four. 

Matters, in ſhort, were ſo contriv'd, 

The men were moſt divinely wiv'd; 

The women too, to grace their houſes, 

Were bleſt with moſt accompliſh'd ſpouſes. 
In two ſhort months, perhaps in one, 

Both ſexes found themſelves undone, 

And came in crowds, with each an halter, 

To hang poor Hymen on his altar. | 

The god, though arm'd but with his torch, 

Intrepid met them in the purch ; 

And, while they hector, brawl, and bully, 


 Harangu'd them with the eale of Tully. 


Good folks! ſays he, it gives me pain 
To hear you murmur.and complain, 
When every barber in the town 
Knows that the fault is all your own, 
deduc'd by ſhow, miſled by wealth, 
Regardleſs of your pcace, and health, 
Panting for feathers, whims, and faſhions, 
You left plain nature's genuine paſſions, 
And gave up all your real joys, 

As Indians fell their gold for toys. 
You, madam ! who was pleas'd to fix 
Y-ur wiſhes on a coach and fix, 7 
Obtain'd your end. and now you find 
Your huſband ought to ride behind : 


| You might have had, without offence, 


A man of ſpirit, ſoul, and ſenſe, 

Wou'd you have ſtoop'd to take the air 
in a plain chariot and a pair. 

You too, my venerable ſage ! 

Had you reflected on your age, 

Wou'd ſcarce have took, to be undone, 
A ſprightly girl of twetity-one. 

Your lady ſhip diſdain'd to hear 

Of any huſband but a peer ; | 

Was pleas'd your angel-form to barter 
For a blue ribbon and a garter ; 

And now. magnificently great, 

You feel the wretchedneſs of ſtate; 
Negle&ed, injur'd, ſpurn'd, and poor, 
The victim of an opera whore. 

Your neighbour there, the wealthy cit, 
Like you is miſerably bit : | 

Too proud to drag the nuptial chain 
With the grave nymphs of Foſter-lane, 
He married, ſuch his fatal aim was, 


A lady Charlotte, from St. James's ; 


And no ſupports, by ſcores, and dozens, 
His very honourable couſins, 
And entertains, with wine and cards, 


. Half the gay colonels of the guards, 


Away, ye triflers! bear, endure 
Afflitions which ye cannot cure; 


ses nenne e cows, aw 


en 
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Ar leaſt with deceney con cell! 
The pangs your ſollies make you feel, 55 
im hopes that ſome obliging fever 
Will eaſe you of your dears for ever.“ 
The crowd diſmiſs d. the God began 
To muſe upon a better plan: 
He ſaw that things grew worſe and worle, 
That marriage was become a curſe ;'- 
And therefore thought it juſt and wiſe was - 
To reQify'this fatal bias 
And in a taſteleſs world exeite 
Due rev rence for his holy rite. 4 
Full:of his ſcheme he went one day + 
To x lone cbttage ins ſhaw, - 


1 * a 
S524 29) 
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Wheredwelt.anymph' of ſtrong and ſhrowdfenle, 


Known by the name of Gammer eee 
Whom Hymen, with à bow and buſs, 
Addrefs?d'moſt eloquently thus: 
« Goody! Pye order'd Love to m_ 
This evening to the world below ;. 
He travels in a coach and ſparrous, 
With a new ſet of bos and arrows: 
But yet the rogueꝰs ſo much achild, 
So very whimſical, and wild, | 
His head has ſuch ſtrange! fancies in ms 
cannot truſt him half'a minute. | 
Were I to let the little wanton ; 
Rove as he liſts through every canton, 
Without a check, without a rein. 
The world would be undone again 
We ſoon ſhou'd ſee the la ens and groves. 
Quite fill d with zephyras, ſighs, and nn 
With am'rous ditties, fairy dances, FE 
Such as we read of in romances; 
Where princes haunt the lonely ab TE 
And ducheſſes are feeding — 
Go then, my venerable dame: 
And. qualify his idle flame 
Inftru@ thoſe hearts his arrows hit, 
To pauſe, and have a little wit: 
Bid them reflect, amidſt their —_ | 
'Tis neceſſary Love ſhould eat; 
That in his moſt ecſtatic billing 
He poſſibly: may want a ſhilling. - ; 
Perſuade them, ere they firſt engage, 
To ſtudy temper, rank, and age,. 
To march beneath my holy banners, 
Congenial in their taſtes and manners. 
Completing juſt as Heaven deſign d., 
An union both of.fex and mind.“ 
lle ſaid—he preſs'd—the matron mad. 
Benevolent of heart, obey d; | 
Forſook her ſolitary grovey-.; | 
And, waiting in the train of "abi a 
Watch'd with the ſober eye of truth 
The workings of miſguided youth: 
And when the heart began to ſigb, 
To melt, to heave, to blred, to die, 5 7 
She whiſper'd many a wiſe remark 
With all the dignity of Clark— 
She hop'd the ladies, in their choice, 
Would liſten to her awful voice: 


She begg'd the men, while yet their lives ; 


Were free from fevers, plagues, pd wives, 
Vol. X. 
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And found, exact to form and la-. LT 
1 ſettlement without a flag 
She. frankly gave them leave to — 14d 4venutd 
And ſanctifiẽd the nuptial be“ : 1 bak; 
|; Th' event was fuch; the God became: et 
; Succeſsful in his trade; and fame; tei A 
I For both the parties, on their marriage, { 
41 Improv'd i in temper, ſenſe; and, ante: 2 244 
Fair friendſhip ray d on either e 1 914 
The ſunſhine of content and reſt. „ O A. 
studious each others will to pleaſe; N ns e 
And bleib d with aſſiuence and eaſ,,, 
Without vezation; words or ſtrife, 214 / 
They calmly walk d the road of life; 
110 And, „happy in their fondeſt joys; 1! 2 
IHLeft a fine group:bfi girls ee e ug of 
18 Reflecting. lively cool, and ſage, * 0 
To ſhine * ee 0845 353; 410% 265 b 
{> 10094 woe 05 
'THE VANITY OP HUMAN ENJOYMENTS:. 
det mnis20 ap re Ep1STLE: > 02 99854 
To the R 2 Geo Lyttelton, Eſq. 
* 3 Lord Lyttelton : _ of the SER 7 
Majefiy's s Treaſury, SE fas ads cn ont 
| I cranT' it, Lyttelton! that eaſe, or jay, jo 
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I Ere yet the chariot was beſpoke, tor A 
1 To pauſe before they took the yoke, 7 Tis! 
In ſhort, when Cupid's lucky darts . TD 

| Had pierc'd a pair of kindrod hearts, Ae n 


And Goody Prudence lik d the houſes, i je 


q ||| Etates, and minds; of both. che ſpouſes, is 6 


Forms ev'ry wiſh that glows beneath the „ 
That when, mid nature's elemental ſtrife, 


1 [i Alwighey poke the Chaos into n no 1 


#” ISHS a8 


He meant that mand of ev/ny good poſſeſt, 
* like his ſeraphs; liue but to be ble. 
Vet, ſpite eee a, and Heay' n's en 
1 — 1 
we fondly ihe; ruth! brom bliſs, 26 thee 31 42 
Taſteleſs of all that virtue gives to pleaſe, 
For thought to6-adtive,'and too mad for eaſe; © © 
Of feeling exquiſite, alive all oer, 
With ev'ry paſſion wing d at ev'ry pores 1 
To each ſoſt breeze, or vig rous blaſt reſign d. 
That ſweeps the ocean of the human mind, 
Me ſlip our anchors, ſpread the impatient. ail, 
Ply all cur oars, and drive before the gale. 
Hence, as opinion wakes our hopes or es it 


I As pride inſpirits, or as anger tears, 


* 
* — 
% ( 
” 


[Theſe on the wings af moonſtruck madneſs ar 3 
To catch the meteors of ambition's ſæyjñ 
Thoſe, in pale wiſdom's humbler garb array d, 

Court the ſoft genius of the myrtle ſhade; 
While others, as the plaſtic atoms pour 


_ More brilliant viſions on each killing hour, 


_ 


From ſcepter'd life and all its pomps way” A 


Or ſet, like Phaeton, the world on firmmeed. 


Oft the ſame man, in one revolving ſon, ah 
In all he aims at, all he Jongs to ſuun n 
Each gay deluſion ſhares his breaſt by turns, 

With av' rice chills him, or with grandeur . 
To- day the gilded ſhrines of honour move. 0 0 


47 To- morrow Na b pulſe 0 
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Now mad for wiſdom, now for wit and 8 
This hour at Oxford, andthe next at court 2 
Then, all for purity, he, bids adieu he 0 
To each looſe goddeſs of the midnight few, 
Enraptur'd bangs o'er Sherlock's labaur'd. * 
Drinks all his ſenſe, and glows with all his rage, 


Till ſome enormaus crimes, unknown: bakers) Prify 


From Rome imported, or the Caſpian ſhore, a [ 
Nurs' d by thy hand, great Heidegger attend, f 


And ſink him to a Mohock, or a fiend. 962 { wy 


In one ſhort ſpace thus wanton, ſober, We. 
A friend to virtue, yet ta vice a dave, ; 
From wiſh to Wiſh in life's mad vortex toſt,” 
For ever ſtruggling, vet for ever loſt , 


The fickle wand'rer lives in ewry ſcene, 1 


A Clark, a Chartres, or an Aretine, 


There are, tis true, plebeian ſouls 5 4 418 


In one thick cruſt of apathy; and ſhade, 

Whoſe dull fenſoriams fee} not once an age 

A ſpirit brighten, or a'/paſion rage.” 

As the ſwiſt\arrow fkcims the viewleſs row 

No path indented, and no mark behind, 

So theſe, without or infamy, or praiſe, : 

Tread the dull circle of 2 lengths of days, 

To ſome poor ſepulchre in filence glide, 

And feartely tell us that they A or died. 
Peace to all ſuch—but he whoſe, warm be 


Or geni s kindles, or ambition fires; K 
ITE Vet, ſpite of envy, ſcience might ed, 17 


Who, like 'a comet, ſweeps ! th“ aerial void ' 

Of 'wit and fame, too fine to be epjoy 'd; 0 
For him the muſe ſhall wake Her ev ry an. - Hows 
Exhibit truth, and open all the heart. 
Display ch“ unnumber d ills that hourly wait 
The cell of wiſdom; or the rooms of ſtate: 
Then, as o'er life's: unfolding ſcenes we fly, 

Bid all his wiſhes. pant but for the ſky. 

Hera glory in the martial ſcene, / | 
From Rome's firſi Cæſar to the great e 
Has long engroſs'd the poet's heav'n-born flame, 
Anq pour'd her err through the yRunes of 


ame: 
She mounts the neighing Deeds th pp car, 


Graſps the pale ſpear, and ruſhes to the war; 


Beneath her ſteps earth's trembling orb recedes, 


A Poitiers thunders, and à Creſſy bleeds: 
The battle rave around her ſabre flow 
Terrific pleaſures, and a pomp of woe; 
Pomps ever loſt in peace, and but ador'd 
When half a nation ſmokes upon her ſword, 

Fly then, ye Genii! from the tumult fly, 

To all that opens in a rural ſky : 19 6 
There, as the vale, the grove, the zephyrs pour 
Each purer rapture on the guiltleſs hour, 

From ev'ry ſhrub content's ſoſt foliage glean, 
And riſe the Platos of the vernal ſcene. - 

And is it ſo? Does ſcience then poſleſs =» 
Alone the godlike privilege to blels? WIE 
Will fame her wreaths to moral wiſdom yield, 
And give the pen to hlaze above the ſhield? 

Say, does fair bliſs delight i in Maudiin's s prove, 
In Stanhope's villa, or in Young's alcove? 
Drigns ſhe on Secker's modeſt page to ſhine? | 
Or beans the goddeſs, Lyttelton ! on thine? 
Aſk at yon tomb, where“ Cudworth's mighty 
name 
Weeps o'er the ruins of his wit and fame ; 


4 Pierc'd through the me 


Cudworth, whoſe ſpitit flew, with fails uafurl' d, 


Through each vaſt empixe of th! ideal world. 
eam AT « _— 
thrown; - + | 


And made the ere immenſity his, — hy 39 ar 

Vet though his fyſtem wit and ſcience 710 

| Though. Wilmot eee and ahavgs Hobbes 
e ird, 6 354 2 

Miſtaken zeal, mind bürger * 1b 

All Turner's dullnefs, and-all Oxford's are, 

All envy's poiſor s, ail a nation's rage. * 11 


I And all hell's imps tu blaſt tho unfiniſh'd pege- 


Much-injur'd-ſhade, to truth, to virtue dear, 


| 95 Be calm, ye witlings ! and, ye: zealots}- Matz. & 0% 


And, while this bright intelligence. patyades.- 
Th' ideal world, and riſes o!er the-ſhades, 
His mines of, wiſdom, if you can explore, 
Then ſhut the volume, and be vain no more, 
Genius, and Taſte, alas! + too often preve 


' 1 | The worſt of miſchiefs to the wretch be 
Born but to vex; to torture, to deſtra j, 
Too wild for uſe, too exquiſite ſor jon; - 5 Tg 
2 By ſome myſterious.curſe W kae f 


Each wit a rival, and each ſoola foe. wh, 
For tis a crime too great to be lorgivn, bed. i 


A giant ſin that bars the gate of heavn, 


If theſe meridian ſuns but dare to ſhine 1 0 
In the ſame orb wuh Cibber's muſe Aal chine, 


Could ſcience but allow her fons to eat: 


Could he, whoſe name along the ſtream of time 
Expanded flies, and lives in eu ry clime, 


Exalt his ſpirits with ſome nabler fare 
Than the thin breezes of St. James's air. 
Immortal Halley! thy unwearied ſoul 


On wiſdom's pinion flew-from pole to pole, 


Th' uncertain compals to its taſk reſtor d. 
Each ocean fathom'd, and each wind explor's, 
Commanded trade' with ev'ry breeze tofly,, 
And gave to Britain half the Zemblian ſky. 

And ſee, he comes, diſtinguiſh'd, low 'd, careſt, 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to ev'ry pen 
His godlike labours wit and ſcience fire. 
All factions court him, and all ſects admire: 
While Britain, with a gratitude unknown 
Jo ev'ry age but Nero's and our own, © 
A gratitude that will for ever ſhame 
Ihe Spartan glory, and thi Athenian name — 
Tell it, ye winds! that all the world may hear 
Bleſt his old age with—ninety pounds a year. 

Are the ſe our rl manly the TE we 

ive 

'To To ripe? genius, and to#bid it live 2 
Can Britain in her fits of madneſs pour 
One half her Indies on a Roman whore, 
And ſtill permit the weeping muſe to tell 
How poor neglected Deſaguliers fell ? 
How hea who taught two gracious kings to 

vier 
All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew, 
Died in a cell, without a friend to fave, 
| Without a guinea, and without a grave? 

Poſterity, perhaps, may pay the debt 
That ſenates cancel, and that courts forget: 
Yet, h! what boots it when our bards EXPITG _ 
| That earth's laſt ages hang ppon the Iyre a 
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Can Middletgn de def ot Tully raiſe . 
Does Pompey liſten in his urn to Praiſe ? £ 
Tell me if Philip's ſon anjoy today 
Th' applauding pæan, or the loud buzza, ) 
That ſhook pale Aſia through her ev'ry y 
When Porus fell, and ifreedom was no more? 
Yet though content sfantaſtic image flies 
From the bright mirrors of the learn d and wil 
Perhaps the fair; too partial to the great, 91 hn & 
Lives but amidſt the Jluguries of tate: /- * 
Fond to inſtruct ambition bow to pleaſe, |... -. 
She joins the pomps af majeſty with e of. 
Forſakes the cottage to'ndorn che court, 
Alike at Rome, Vienna, or the Porte. 
Tell me, O Viſier! if, th“ imperial a wry 4 
That gives a ſlave to nod q er half the Rlobe, 
Say, if yon creſcent, by each Turk ador d. 
The plume's proud ſablef, and the hallow At 
Expand the heart, the gleams of bliſs 1 oe 
And make the virtues of the bufont thine? 
III. fated wretch ! to ev'ry ſtorm a flave | * A 
That caprice wings, or madneſs: bids to rave 's * 
For ever je alous of a Woman's po] r, 
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For ever trembling at the midnight hour, is | ; 15 H | 


Through life's wild eddies to 9 by hope and fear, - 


Rais'd by'a ſmile, and murder d by a tear! 


At length, each, wiſh deſtroy d, each viſion fled;: | 
The black ſeraglio ſieals upon his bed: 
And he, Whoſe glories mingled. with the kies,' | 
Adores the bowſtring, licks the duſt, and dies. 
O! coulda king in heav'n's bright ue ap" 
And Mn an angel as he makes 2 peer; 
Could he command the heart to beam as L 
As the ſoft radiance of the ducal ſtar; 
Forbid one ſad anxicty to glow, | 
One pang to torture, and one tezr to flow 2 + ; 
Fly then on all the whirhwind's rapid wing, 
To ſteal a title, or to bribe a ſtring; zn 
In the full blaze of glory be diſplay'd, 
And leave afflition to the vale ard ſhade, 
Vet, ere you go, ere proud ambition call 
Each yielding with to Marli, or Whitehall, 
O pauſe — leſt virtue ev'ry guard reſign, 
And the ſad fate of Ripperda be thine. 
This glorious wretch, indulg'd at once to move 
A nation's wonder, and a monarch's love, 
Bleſt with each charm politer courts admire, 
The grace to ſoften, and the ſoul to fire, 
Forſook his native bogs with proud diſain, 
And, though a Dutchman, roſe the pride of Spain, 
This hour the pageant waves th' imperial rod, 
All Philip's empire trembling at his nod; | 
The next diſgrac'd he flies to Britain's iile, 
And courts the ſunſhine of a Walpole's ſmile : 
Unheard, deſpis d, to ſouthern climes he ſteers, 
And ſhines again at Salle, and Algiers; 
Bids pale Morocco all his ſchemes — 
And pours her thunder on th' Heſperian ſhore : 
All nature's tiee, all virtue's creeds belied 
Each church abandon'd, and each God denied, 
Without a friend, a ſepulchre to ſhield 
His carcaſe from the vultures of the field, 
Fle dies, of all ambition's ſons the worſt, 


* 


— — Dl. $A 
* 


| 


By Afric hated, and by Europe curſt. 
2 : 1 


4 HT 


* He garn Hig rg. hp WAS 4 — 
Exclaims A* l Marat t ee 19 


From wild ambition, with hen NN carer - 


The ſcenes of grandeur, and.the,potnys — 
From all a court's proud, Far $2, 
All ſcience withes, and all glory Rees, mi 1 2 


Fly to my Ae ee from ana 
And taſte a luxu of bliſs with —_ hat — 2 


For me the genial ſpring che ver 1 b. Ag wo 


Wake the bright ; Yerdure,, and. 


flower z 4% Hose out * (161 qrziO 
Arabia's ſweets.in, all Mr moments onA 
The zephyr's. plumage, and the wing,af JOf4 007 


Each richer viand thatjthe air-providey, $625 48 
That earth unboſoms, nx that ocean, bi a0 
All that can nature's fines, organs Mong, 7 A 
The pow'rs of,muſie,and. the folds gf laye, HR 
To my keen ſenſes are indulgent, giving B 
In one wild ecſtaſy. of Life an heay! n., kgisbſbun, 
* Fei, yer; dear youth |: the. Hair encbenreſs 
To yield a moment is to de undang done t an = 6 
All ZEtna's poiſons mingle with 2 0 
The ſeeds of ſickneſs, and the galrs of 
She aims to ruin, lines but:#0, — al. _— 
And all hell's horrors/brgqd; beneath ;beriſmiledy 


'Tis thus, my Lyttletog d athat, mes parlance. cv 
Each varied mode of — o απν {1c 
To ev'ry vice, each luxurh k. re Ao ashil oF 
That murders bliſs; and. . wagt buf. 


Their headftrong paſſious pſtes phantoms unn A 
And ſtill miſtakels meteor for afync +: 1 
Yet hear, ye wapd'reryl hear chile u im 
A light that ſheds fair peace on en r Daart ;o ſr 
Which, Ariſtides,!\,heam'd;on thy: ene, im E 
And made a Regulus mid tottures ſmile 15 bd. 

Virtue, immortal virtue! born to meets baH 
The child of heaven, and the ſourte of eaſtiab II 
Bids ev' ry. bliſs on human. life attend; {rail HH 
To ev'ry rank a kind, a; faithfyl friend di 
Inſpirits nature, *madit; e ſcenes of toiho „Leail: 
Smoorhs languor's cheek, and bids fell gv nt ne- 
Shines from the mitre with unſullied an 
Glat es an the creſt, and gives the ſiar to blaze; 
Supports diſtinction, ſpreads ambition's Wings, 
Forms ſaints of queens, and demigeds; ol Kanga 1! 
O'er grief, oppreſſion, envy, ſcorn prewaile, © 1" 
And makes 4 i ee Verſeillest- 77 
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WII AND LEARNING... bal. 

| "AV ALLEGORY. 1 : 7 

Wuozves looks on life. will ſce -1'v2 b' goed 

How ſtrangely mortals diſagre .,.., 1.7 

This reprobates what that approves, , .;;.; 4 © 

And Tom diſlikes what, Harry loveas n hi fuk 

The ſoldier's witty on the ſailor, r.. 
The barber drolls upon the tailor; f i no 1 


And he who makes the nation's wills, id h 310 
Laughs at the doctor and his PW. 5d. 


1 > 


Yet this antipathy we find - _ _,. 


. | ef 


Not to the ſons of earth conſin d; $i ds bo art Up 
Each ſchool-boy ſees, with half 40 eye. i vi 
The quarrels of the Pagan 111 4 4 
For all the poets lairly „ a. 
That gods themſelves 5 proud and jeajonay. 
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A AM! une mortals, fwear, and hector, [Learning and Wit as ſays the fable, 
When welle bd With Pep of nectar. 4 l at Jove imperial table 4; 


Bu walin# theſe, arid ſuch like fancies, 


| Weider With in tue Oreck romances, ” 


Say, ſhalt-#h* hiſtoric retail 
a little alegoric tale? 

DD Wain Pn een robe nor 
Tages; {opt the verſe of Omer," b 
But e i modern unge, 

re! and her faireſt page. 
Olympian n Jove, whoſe idle trade is 
mploy 


Was certainly a a pod of taſfe; 2 00 


Would 8ften' this feaſts àdmit 
A deity, Whoſe name was Wit; 


And, to uHdſe is ace eben, 1 


Would aſk"the. compatiy of Learning. | 
"UBearnirig' was bbrn, as all'agree; nan 
<OFPriſtis baff. Aer, Memory? 
A nymph who rounded in ber were Was, 

9” thn . -artiff Bſculapivs: : 

phrofiae, the? younger Grace, 

1 in dates cg msd, and face, 

Ws uke the deautitbvof theſe late days, 

Was fond vf vperug and 1 BY E 

Would often to a gret _ 

To liſten to Apdlto's lyre Wt e 

And thenee became, N writ, - 1555 

A mother te the god bf wit. 
Wit was a ſtrange uniucle child, 

Marked ding ily. ard yery wild?! p 

Too vdlatile for truth or law! 

He minded but his top, or taw ;- 

And, ere hie reach'd the age of ür, 


4d wich amägzg the ladies, 
bouffinst of mangers mighty chaſte, 


| 


Had pfay'd ia thouſand wapgiſh wick — 7 


He daillid à hole in Vulcan's kettles, 

He ſtrew'd Minetva's bed with nettles, 

Climb'd up the folar car to ride in't, 

[Broke off a prong from Neptune's trident, 

Stole Amphitrite s fav'rite ſea · Knot, 

And uriv'd in Aſtrea“ s teapot,” 
:Eeatning, a lad of ſober mien, c 

And half a pedant at fifteen, 

Had eatly 'thrown away his corals, 

To ſtudy nature, and her morals; 

Was always, let who would oppoſe 3 it, 

Falt by Minerva in her cloſet; 
And while gay Wit. as black as ſodt all, 


Was kicking up and dow a foot-ball, ' 


Learning, with philoſ. phic eye, 
Rang'd ev'ry cor ner of the ſuy; 
Spent many a play-day to unriddle 
The muſic of Apollo's fiddle: 


And, if he ever chanc'd meet 


His uncle Mere'ry in the ſtreet, 

4r on Bie flight. the audicious brat 
Sropp'd him to aſk of this or that: 

As how the moon was evaneſcent, 

Was now an orb, and now a creſcent ? 
Why of the Graces each undreſt was? 
Why Pallas never wore à ceſtus? 

Why Ceres reign'd o'er corn and ſallads? 


And why the Muſes dealt in ballads? * 


With theſe diſcordant taſtes and manners, 
And lied under diff! rent banners, 


* 


ö 


And threw out all their foree aud We 

Obedient to th' ethereal ſtr .:. 5 
Wit, with his fly ſatirit vein, 

Was always ſure to entertain: at eren. 

He rallied with a tongue as _ 

As Rab'lais, or the Iriſh Dean; 

And told his tale with ſuch a grave, - 

With ſuch an eye, and ſuch a face, 


As made the nectar flow each cup o'er, 


And ſet the ſynoil in an uproar. 
Learning had not the ſkill to hit 
The comic caſt, and life of Wit: 


With look moroſe; and awkward airy | 


He ſat ungraceful in his chair; 
With diffidence and bluſhes ſpoke, 
And had no reliſh for a joke 
So that the little urchin Cupid ' 
Thought him inſenſible, and ſtupid ; 
And Hebe, though a well bred laſs, 


Would ſcarcely offer him his glaſs. 511% % v0. 


However, when the ſprightly bowl 


Had thaw'd the ice about his ſoul, | 
| He then, with majeſty; began #1 ht gez 


o talk of letters, and of man; 
Correct, ſententious, cool, ſevere, 
He gain'd upon the attentive ear, 


Cbarm'd all the gods, but Wit, and d 


And that abuſive cynic, Momus, 

In length of time, as oft the caſe is 

In many ſublunary places, 

Theſe demigods with jealous eye 

Began to look a little ſhy ; 

And oft, to wound each other's breaſt, 
Let off a keen ſarcaſtic jeſt. 

Learning, with many a ſtroke, would hit 
The pert vivacity of Wit; 

And Wit threw all his keeneſt ſatire 
On Learning's flow, pedantic nature. 

| Ir happen'd once when Jove had made 
A feaſt in Ida's holy ſhade,” 


And all the gods, whoſe heads could bear it, 


Had emptied each a flaſk of claret; 

Wit, who from his celeſtial liquor 

Wagg'd his free tongue a little quicker, 

Began, with many a bitter ſcoff, 

To play his brother Learning off; 

Aſk'd him if yet his pains and care 

Had learnt to make the circle ques? 

if all his viſionary ravings 

Cou'd weave brocade from walnut ſhavings ? 

If his mechanic ſkill cou'd catch 

Perpetual motion in a watch? 

Or forge a pendulum endued 

With power to tell the longitude ? 
Learning had much ado to ſit, 

And hear the petulance of Wit : 

A ghaſtly paleneſs ſpread his look, 

His nerves with quick convulſions ſhook : : 

At length, in accents loud and high, 

Veſuvius flaming in his eye, 


„ 


He burſt “ And dar'ſt thou, wayward chit : 


Thou ideot god of idiot wit! 


Untaught as yet to know thy letters, 
Afſront, thou ae: thy betters; 


Een, 


— 


ore ren n 
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Here, puppy ! with this penny get 

A horn- ook, or an alphabet, | 
And ſee if that licentious eye . 
Can tell a great A from an 1? 

Throw bat another jeſt on me, 

Ill lay thee, miſcreant on my knee, 
And print ſuch welks thy naked ſeat on, 
As never truant felt at Eton. 

Wit, with reſentment raving wild, 
Thus call'd an idiot and a child, 
Without preambles, or excuſes, 

Seiz d upon Mercury's caduceus, _ 
And with ſuch force the weapon throws, 
it flatted half his rival's noſe : _ 
While he, Minerva's boaſt and care, 
Pluck'd a large bodkin from her hair, 
And aim'd the ſteely pointed dart 

With ſuch dexterity of art, 
That, had not beauty's lovely queen, 
Fair Venus, ſpread her fan between, 

And taught the flying death to fix 
Guiltleſs among the iv'ry ſticks, _ 
Wit's future triumphs had been o'er, 
And Europe heard his name no more. 

| Jove, who had no ſupreme delight in 
Domeſtic brawls, or civil fighting, EE 
Since firſt he heard the nuptial tune flow 
So ſweetly from the tongue of Juno, 

; Vex'd' that theſe two illiberal gueſts 
Should dare to violate his feaſts, 

In a tremendous fit of choler, 

Seiz'd both their worſhips by the collar, 
And, minding not their meek ſubmitting, 
Kick'd them from Ida down to Britain. 

Poor Learning had the luck to fall 

Plump in the area of Clare-hall, 

Juſt as old Wilcox, from a flope, 

Was gazing through his teleſcope, _ 
| To find 4 comet, whoſe bright tail is 
Eccentric from the time of Thales. 
Pleas'd with this ſcientific look, 

He ſent him firſt to 8am the cook; 
And having fill'd his empty belly _ 
With mutton-broth and meagre jelly; 
Gave him a robe of ſleek prunella, 
And very wiſely made him fellow. 

Wie, as his deſtiny decrees, ö 
Dropp'd in the Court of Common-Pleas, 
Upon a truſs of. briefs and — 
And took the ſhape of Juſtice Willes : 

But ſoon obſerying round the columns 
Reports in half a thouſand volumes; 
And, finding all thoſe earth worm ſouls 
Who hold th' Exchequer, or the rolls, 

He left the law, and. all its drudges, 

Wich curſes, to my lords the judges, 

Call'd for a coach, and went to dwell 

At Robin Doifley's in Pall-Mall, 85 

Twas right for now where er he came 

He buſied all the tongues of fame ; 

Was welcome to the feſtal board, 

And had his foorman, and his lord; 

Would often viſit in a chair a 

The noble Stanhope in May-fair; 

Or dine, when buſineſs would permit, 

With that great llatelman Willam Pitt. 
5 5 


_ — 


8 — 
'Tis ſaid too he was ſometimes ſeen . 


That many a ſquire, and many a cit, 


He ſeidom had the luck to eat _ 

In Berkley-ſquare, or Groſvenor-ſtreat. _ 
Twas written in the book of fate, © © 

Theſe rivals ſhould each other hate ; 


No wonder then that each proud imp was f 


As wayward here as on Olympus. 


Jaſt as a felon looks on Newgate ; . 


While Learning, who could never hide 80 RY 


His haughty academic pride, 
Had ſuch a keen contempt fo 
He call'd him nothing but the chit; 
And, if he met him at noon-day, © 
Would turn his face another way. 
, However, on ſome feſtal hights .- 


. 


By chance they both dropp'd in at White's; s. 
With learned lords, and noble bards, * Bt 4 


Who had no appetite for cards, 


And could decide whene'er they met 


Momentous truths without a bt 


wit with vivacity of tongue 


Firſt led th“ admiring ear alopg ; 

His fancy active, wild, and free as 
Conception when ſhe breeds. ideas, 

Flew o'er each undiſcover'd part 

Of nature, and the worlds bf art.. 
And brought with ſuch a nice decotunt 
A group of images before him, Sc 


do genuine, yet ſo uncommon, 


With ſuch a glo of tints upon em, 


That all was ſpirit, force, and ſenſe, 41 1; 


Looſe as the zone of negligence, 
Simple as-truth's fair handmaid nature, 


And deadly as the ting of ſatire. 


Dejected Learning ſat oppreſs'd; _ 
Around him flew the taunt and jeſt; 
Whatever juſt remarks he made, © 
Or to demonſtrate, or perſuade, 


Wir, by ſome fly malicious commetit; 


Took off, or routed in a moment. 
ang as 


974 4 


empt for Wit. 


On Garrick's viſionary ſcene : „emol 
But Garrick, whv' prefers a guivea ,. 

To all the eloquence of Pliny, n oi na 1 

Il | Obſerving this unlucky railer n ait l 1 

Was neither mechaniſt nor tailor; „ne 

That half the audience of the day b yr * 1 

Came not to hear, but ſee a play: 2 


Were pleas'd with any thing but wit; 
Shut out, with much indecent rage, 

I The genius of the comic ſtage, e.. 
| And open'd his thearic ing. IS 
To Scaramouch, and Harleqummm. 
Learning would ſomictizzes drop his go If bg $ 
| | And take à winter Jaunt to town; ©... 2 
Often call'd in at Hitch's ſhop, _ "00 

And din's at Dolly's on a chop; 

On Thurſday met the grave reſort _ _ 
Of ſpider merchants in Crane-couft. 
To rack a tockle, or to fee. N 1 
The nice diſſection of a flea: = 
But having never chanc'd to wear od 
A bag-wig or a ſolitaire, © 1 
And dreſſing in a kerſey, thicker , 
Than that Which clothes a Corniſh vicar, 


Wit look'd on Learning, as he grew great, ee. 


1 X 
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Strips off his rival's thin diſguiſes: 


Or. having a deluſive ſcent. got, 


Alike his queſtion and his book; 


a ns et $A 
However, when a pauſe appear'd, 
And ſober reaſon could be heard, 
He then in all his thunder riſes, ; - 


THE WORKS O 


Shows where his miſconceiving ſenſe 
Led to a groundleſs conſequence, 
Miſtook an error for a wonder, 

A demonſtration for a hlunder, 


Affirm'd the very thing he meant not. 
Yet, after all, fince mirth and drinking 


Are priz'd above ſedater thinking, 
Though Learning got a world of praiſe, 
And added ſplendour to his bays, 


Their lordſhips, frighten'd at th' expence 
Of liſt ning to exalted ſeprſe, _ 
And deeming that the taint of knowledge 
Would make the coffee-houſe a college, 
Determin'd in a full committee, 
That man's great end was to be witty : 
And therefore order'd, every foul, . 
Wit ſhould be enter'd on the roll, 
And be allow'd, to raiſe his vein, 
A weekly preſent of champaigne; 
That if proud Learning ſhould preſume 
To ſet his foot within the reom, 
Arthur ſhould ſhow him to the door, 
And bid the pedant come no more. 

Learning thus kick'd from ev'ry palace, 
And left a victim to the gallows, 
Began to ſee that ſkill in letters 


Would ne'er advance him with his betters ; 


That though he led them through the dark 
With all the lights of Locke and Clarke, 
And made his heart, and head, and eyes ache 


With reading nature, and Sir Iſaac, 


Vet all that wiſdom could not be 

Priz'd like a lively rapartee : 

He, therefore, in a gloomy it, 

Reſolv'd to ſet up for a wit; . 
But found. alas howe'er he dreſt her, 
That ſcience was a wretched jeſter, IT 
That though he jok'd from moon to moon, 
He made a very dull buſfoon; . :- 

For all his jocular narrations 

Smelt of his algebra equations, 

And came upon the tortur'd car 

Stiff as the periods of Dacier. 

Wit. too, whoſe excellence and merit 
Was mere vivacity of ſpirit, 
Obſerving that your praver folk. 

Had litrle value for a, joke, ; 
Would needs, in nature's bold defiance, 
Mount the tremendous chair of ſcience; 
And dar'd. to argue pro and con 
As gravely as the grave Sorbonne : 

But wanting all that fine diſcerning 
Which marks the character of Learning, 
Ard all the elemental rules | 

Of erudition, and the ſchools, 

The gay profeſſor oft miſtook 


er) 


Dropp'd a conundrum out of ſeaſon, 
And jeſted when he ought to reaſon. - 
Thus on the world's wlid billows toſt, 


% 


F CAWTHORN. 


1. Tir'd of applauſe, and ſick of ſtrife; 


They each reſolv'd to take a wife. 


Learning, who often went to ſee 
Lady Anne Bentinck at her tea, 


Met there a maid as fair as chaſte, 
In liſe's fool bloom, whoſe name was Taſte. 
; *T'was then his heart began to move | 


© | With the firſt tender throb of love, 


And often heav'd, it knew not why, 


4 with ſomething ſofter than a ſigh. 


He gaz d, he bluſh'd, he courted, preſt, 
And was at length completely bleſt; 

For ſhe, who had not learnt to doat 

On folly in a ſcarlet coat, "LY 5 
To Learning's bliſsſul arms reſign d 
Her graceſul form, and lovely mind, , 
Wit too, when paſt the fire of youth, 


Was married to the veſtal, Truth; A 
» A nymph whoſe awſul air and mien 


Diſplay'd the beauty, and the queen. 
Tradition tells us, Hymen' ſwore 

That, till this bright auſpicious hour, 

There never in his holy houſe was 

So fine a group of noble ſpouſes; 


| Fer both the bridegrooms, on their marriage, 
| | Improv'd in temper, ſenſe, and carriage. 


Learning, his charming wife to plcaſe, 
Aſſum'd her elegance and eaſe i 
And Wit, to humour Truth, agreed 
To pauſe. to doubt, reflect, and read. 
In ſhort, they led delicious lives, 
Belov'd, and honour'd by their wives; 
And, happy in their nup' ial duties, 
Each had a progeny of brautico, 
Matchleſs in feature, frm, and parts, 
| Diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Arts, 
A FATHER'S EXTEMPORE CONSOLA. 
| TION; 5 


ON THE DEATH or TWO DAUGHTERS, 
Ido lived only Two Days. 
Lr vulgar ſouls endure the body's chain, 


And half their moments idly loſt, 


Till life's dull current ebbs in ey'ry vein, 


Dream out a tedious age ere Wide e 


Death's blackeſt pinion wraps them in the ſhade, 
| Theſe happy infants, early taught to'ſhun 
All that the world admires beneath the ſun, 


|: Scorn'd the weak bands mortality could tie, 


And fled impatien to their native ſky. 2 
| Dear precious babes! — Alas! when, fondly 
| wild, F 

A mother's heart hung melting o' er her child, 
When my charm'd eye a flood of joy exprefs'd, 
And all the father kindled in my breaſt, 


|| A ſudden paleneſs ſeiz d each guiltleſs face, 

And death. though ſmiling, crept o'er ev'ry grace. 
Nature! be calm—beave not th impaſſion d 
1h ſigh, wo 


Nor teach one tear to tremble it my eye. 


A few unſpotted moments paſs'd between 


' Their dawn of being, and their cloſing ſcene: 


And jure no nobler bleſſing can be giv", . 


When one ſhort anguiſh is the price of heav's 
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THE ANTIQUARTANS. || 
A TALE. | ; 


Some Antiquarians, grave and loyal, 
Incorporate by charter royal, 
Laſt winter, on a Thurſday night, were 
Met in full ſenate at the Mitre. 
The preſident, like Mr. Mayor, 
Majeſtic took the elbow chair, 

And gtavely fat in due decorum 

With a fine gilded mace before him, 
Upon the table were diſplay'd _ 
A Britiſh knife without a blade, 

A comb of Anglo-Saxon ſteel, 

A patent with king Alfred's ſeal, 
Two ruited mutilated prongs, 
Suppos'd to be St. Dunſtan's tongs, 
With which he, as the ſtory goes, 
Once took the devil by the noſe. 


- Awhile they talk'd of ancient modes, 


Of .manuſcripts. and Gothic codes, 
Of Roman altars, camps, and urns, 
Of Caledonian ſhields, and churns ; 
Whether the druid flipt or broke 
The miſletoe upon the ox? 
If Hector's ſpear was made of aſh ? 
Or Agamemnon wore a ſaſh? - 
If Cleopatra dreſs'd in blue, 
And wore her treſſes in a queue? 

At length a Dean who underſtood 
All that had paſs'd before the flood, 
And could in half a minute ſhow ye 
A pedigree as high as Noah, 
Got up, and with a ſolemn air 
(Firſt humbly bowing to the chair) 
© If aught,” ſays he, deſerves a name 
Immortal as the roll of fame, ; 
This venerable group of ſages 
Shall flouriſh in the lateſt ages, 
And wear an amaranthine crown 
When kings and empires are unknown. 
Perhaps e'en 1, whoſe humbler knowledge 
Ranks me the loweſt of your college, 
May catch from your meridian day 
At leaſt a tranſitory ray : 
For I, like you, through ev'ry clime, 
Have trac'd the ſtep of hoary Time, 
And gather'd up his ſacred ſpoils 
With more than half a cent'ry's toils. 
Whatever virtue, deed, or name, 
Antiquity has left to fame, 
In every age, and every zone, 
In copper, marble, wood, or ſtone, 
In vaſes, flow'r- pots, lamps, and ſconces, 
Intaglios, cameos, gems, and bronzes, 
Theſe eyes have read through many a cruſt 
Of lacker, varviſh, greaſe and duſt ; 
And now, as glory fondly draws 
My ſoul to win your juſt applauſe, 
I here exhibit to your view 
A medal fairly worth Peru, 
Found, as tradition ſays, at Rome, 
Near the Quirinal catacomb.?ꝰ 

He ſaid, and from a purſe of ſatin, 
Wrapp'd in a leaf of monkiſh Latin, 


D 


asd taught by many a+lalptojoin, | 
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Though naturally red, or blue. 


! 


Drew out a dirty copper coin 
Still as pale midnight when ſhe throws , 
On heav'n and earth a deep repoſe, ,, - 


| Loſt in a trance too big to ſpeak,  _ 


The ſyrod cy'd the fine antique; 1 

Examin'd ev'ry point, and part, 

With all the critic ſkill of art; 

Rung it alternate oh the ground 

In hopes to know it by the found; , 

Applied the tongue's acuter ſenſe 

To taſte its genuine excellence, 

And with an animated guſt 

Lik'd up the conſecrated ruſt : 

Nor yet content with what the eye —_— | 

By its own ſunbeams could deſery, Me : 

To ev'ry corner of the brass | 

They clapp'd a microſcopic glaſs; 

And view'd in raptures o'er and o'er. 

The ruins of the learned ore. 
Pythagoras, the learned ſage, | 

As you may read in Pliny's page. 

With much of thought, and pains, and care, 

Found the proportions of a ſquare, . 85 | 

Which threw hica in ſuch frantic fits . 

As almoſt robb'd him of his wits, _ | - 

And made him, awful as his name was, . 

Run naked through the ſtreets of Samos. 

With the ſame ſpirits doctor Romans, 

A keen civilian of the Commons, 

Fond as Pythagoras to claim 

The wreath of literary ſame, | 

Sprung in a phrenzy from his place 


1 1 


Acroſs the table and the mace, 


And ſwore by Varro's ſhade that he 
Conceiv'd the medal to a T. 


lt rings,” ſays he, “ ſo pure, and 


And has ſo claſſical a taſte, 0 14. 
That we may fix its native home 
Securely in imperial Rome. 
That rafcal, Time, whoſe hand purloins 
From ſcience half her kings and coins, 
Has eat, you ſee, one half the tale, ; : 3 
And hid the other in à veil: * 2 7 
But if, through cankers, ruſt, and fetters, 
Miſhapen forms, and broken letters, 
The critic's eye may dare to trace 
An evaneſcent name, and face, 
This injur'd medal will appear, 
As mid-day ſurſhine, bright and clear. 
The female figure on a throne 
Of ruſtic work in Tibur' ſtone, 
Withont a ſandal, zone, or boddice, 
Is Liberty's immortal goddeſs , 
Whoſe ſacred fingers ſeem to hold 
A taper wand, perhaps of gold: 
Which has, if i miſtake not, on it 
The Pileus, or Roman botner : 
By this the medalliſt would mean 
To paint that fine domeſtic ſcene, 
When the firſt Brutus nobly gave 
His freedom to the worthy ſla ve. 
When a ſpectator as got the jaundice, 
Each object, ot by ſea, or land, is | 
Diſcolour'd by a yellow hue, | 


E e ĩiij 
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"This was the caſh with *ſquire Thy 
i 1 
A barriſter of Lincoln's lia TO 
Who never lov'd to think or ſpeak 
Of any thing but ancient Greek. 
In all diſputes his ſacred guide was 
The very venerable Suidas; 
And though he'never deign'd to look 
In Salkel'd, Littleton, or Coke, 
And liv'd a ſtranger to the fees 
And practice of the Common-pleas; 
He ſtudied with ſuch warmth, and awe, 
The volumes of Athenian law, 
That Solon's ſelf not better knew 
The legiſlative plan he drew ; 
Nor cou'd Demoſthenes withſtand 
The rhet'ric of his wig, and band; 
When, full of zeal, and Ariſtotle, 
And fluſter d by a ſecond bottle, 
He taught the orator to ſpeak 
His periods in correcter Greek. Fl 
« Methinks,” quoth he, this little piece 
Is certainly a child of Greece : 
Th' Erugo has a tinge of blue 
Exactly of the Attic hue ; 
And, if the taſte's acuter feel 
May judge of medals as of veal, 
I'll take my oath the mould and ruſt 
Are made of Attic dew and duſt. 
Critics may talk, and rave, and foam, 
Of Brutus, and imperial Rome ; 
But Rome, in all her pomp and bliſs, 
Ne'er ſtruck ſo fine a coin as this. 
| Beſides, though Time, as is his way, 
Has eat th' infcription quite away, 
My eye can trace, divinely true, 
In this dark curve a little Mu: 
And here, you ſee, there ſeems to lie 
The ruins of a Doric Xi. 
Perhaps, as Athens thought, and writ 
With all the pow'rs of ſtyle, and wit, 
The nymph upon a couch of mallows 
Was meant to repreſent a Pallas; 
And the baton upon the ore 
Is but the olive-Branch ſhe bore.” 
He ſaid—but Swinton, full of fire, 
Aſſerted that it came from Tyre: 
A moſt divine antique he thought it, 


And with an empire wou'd have bought it. 


He ſwore the head in full profile was 
Undoubtedly the head of Belus; 

And the reverſe, though hid in ſhade, 
Appear'd a young Sidonian maid, 

Whoſe treſſes, buſkins, ſhape, and mien, 
Mark'd her for Dido at ſixteen; | 
Perhaps the very year when ſhe was 

Firſt married to the rich Sichzus. 

'The rod, as he cou'd make it clear, 
Was nothing but a hunting-ſpear, 

Which all the Tyrian ladies bore, a 
To guard them when they chas'd the boar. 
A learned friend, he cou'd confide on, 
Who liv'd full thirty years at Sidon, 

Once ſhow'd him, midſt the ſeals and rings 
Of more than thirty Syrian kings, 

A copper piece, in ſhape, and ſize, 
Ex actly that before their eyes, 


On which, in high relief, was ſeen 
The image of a Tyrian queen; | 
Which made him think this other dame 
A true Phenician, and the ſame. 
The next, a critic, grave, and big, 
Hid in a moſt enormous wig, 
Who in his manner, mien, and ſhape was 
A genuine ſon of Eſculapius, | 
Wonder'd that men of ſuch diſcerning 
In all th* abſtruſer parts of learning, 
Cou'd err, through want of wit, or grace, 
So ſtrangely in ſo plain a caſe. ' 
« [t came,” ſays he, or I will be whipt, 
From Memphis in the Lower Egypt. 
Soon as the Nile's prolific flood 
Has fill'd the plains with flime and mud, 
All Egypt in a moment ſwarms 
With myriads of abortive worms, 
Whoſe appetites wou'd ſoon devour 
Each cabbage, artichoke, and flow'r, 
Did not ſome birds, with active zeal, 
Eat up whole millions at a meal, 
And check the peſt while yet the year 
Is ripening into ſtalk, and car. 3 
This bleſſing, viſibly divine, 
Is finely pourtray'd on the coin; 
For here this line, ſo faint and weak, 
Is certainly a bill, or beak ; ; 
Which bill, or beak, upon my word, 
In hieroglyphics means a bird, 
The very bird whoſe numerous tribe is 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Ibis. 
Beſides, the figure with the wand, 
Mark'd by a ciſtrum in her hand, 
Appears, the moment ſhe is ſeen, 
An [ſis, Egypt's boaſted queen. 
Sir, I'm as ſure, as if my eye 
' Had ſeen the artiſt cut the die, 
That theſe two curves, which wave, and float thus, 
Are but the tendrils of the lotus, 
Which, as Herodotus has ſaid, | 
Th' Egyptians always eat for bread.” 
He ſpoke, and heard, without a pauſe, 
The riſing murmur of applauſe; 
The voice of admiration rung 
On ev'ry ear from ev'ry tongue: 
| Aſtonith'd af the lucky Bit. 
They ſtar'd, they deify'd his wit. 
But ah ! what artsby fate are tried 
To vex, and humble human pride ! 
To pull down poets from Parnaſſus, 
And turn grave doctors into aſles ! 
For whilſt the band their voices raiſe 
To celebrate the ſage's praiſe, 
And echo through the houſe convey'd 
Their pæans loud to man and maid; ß 
Tom, a pert waiter, ſmart, and clever, 
A droit pretence who wanted never, 
Curious to ſee what caus'd this rout, 
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And what the doctors were about, 


Slily ſtepp'd in to ſnuff the candles, : 
And aſk whate'er they pleas'd to want elle. 


| | Soon as the ſynod he caine near, 


Loud diſſonance aſſail'd his ear; 3 
Strange mingled ſounds, in pompous ſtyle, 
Of Iſis, Ibis, Lotus, Nile: 


dw O>T> SOA» 


, 
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And foon in Romans hand he ſpies 


If this is your beſt proof of ſcierice, 
The coin, the cauſe of all their noiſe. With wiſdom Tom claims no alliances 
Quick to his fide he flies amain,  ] Content with nature's artleſs knowledge, 
And peeps, and ſnuffs, and peeps again, tle ſcorns alike both ſchool and college.” : 
And though antiques he had no fkill in, . More had he ſaid—but, lo! around a 
He knew a ſixpenc:: from a ſhilling ; A ſtorm in every face he found. 
And, ſpite of ruſt, or rub, cou'd trace - On Roman's brow black thunders hung, | 
On humble braſs Britannia's face. And whirlwinds ruſh'd from Swinton's tongue: 
Soon her fair image he deſcries, : Thynne lightning flaſh'd from ev'ry pore, 
And, big with laughter, and ſurpriſe, _. And reaſon's voice was heard no more. 
He burſt—* And is this group of learning The tempeſt ey'd, Tom ſpeeds his flight, 
So ſhort of ſenſe, and plain diſcerning, And, ſneering, bids em all good night; 
That a mere halfpenny can be Convinc'd that pedantry's allies 


To them a curioſity? | May be too learned to be wiſe. 
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POETICAL WORKS | * 


OF 


CHARLES CHURCHILL, 


Containing 
THE ROSCIAD, THE AUTHOR, - 
THE APOLOGY, GOTHAM, 
NIGHT, THE CANDIDATE, - 
THE GHOST, THE FAREWELL, 
PROPHECY OF FAMINE, THE TIMES, 
EPISTLE TO HOGARTH, INDEPENDENCE, 
THE CONFERENCE, THE JOURNEY, 
THE DUELLIST, DEDICATION, &c, 
9% T's. Oe. 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


| 


Authors, as Dryden's maxim runs, N 
Have what he calls poetic ſons: 
Thus Milton, more correctly wild, 
Was richer Spenſer s lawful child, 
And CavrcuiLL, got on all the Nine, 
Is Dryden's heir in every line. | 
. LLOYD'S DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE AUTHOR AND HIS FRIENDs 


| 
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Cutis Euvyenizi, 6 « the Briziſ Feral „ bern in the bend of st. John's, "Weltininiter, 
in 1731. "His father was Curate and Lecturer of the 'parifh, and had alſo a living in the country. 
He received his education at at Weſtminſter chool, where ſtories are yet told n early proticieticy 
in his ſtudies, of his x s negligence, and the ene of his conduct. 
One day having got an exerciſe to make, he failed in bringing i ir at the time appointed; for which 
bis maſter not only | chaſtiſed him with ſome ſeverity, but even charged him with ſtupidity. The 
laſt reproach : made 3 a ſtrong impreſſion on his mind, and the fear of ſhame wrought an effect which 
the fear of firipes « could not produce. On the next day he brought his exerciſe finiſhed”; in fuck a 
manner that he received the public thanks of the maſters of the ſchool. © 
This inſtance of his ſenſibility, and of the applauſe that reſulted from it, was net followed 171 > 
complete reformation of his conduct. His application by no means kept pace with his natural 
talents. The vivacity of his imagination ſtil! prevented his walking regularly forware in _— tram- 
mels of a ſcholaſtic education. | 
lt is to be ſuppoſed, therefore, that his progreſs i in claſſical learning was but flow; and ithas been 4 
faid that when he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, he yas s refuſed an admittance ſor” want of 3 | 
proper {kill in the learned languages. 
He often mentioned his repulſe at Oxford, i in the tee parts of his life, and aſſerted that he 
could have anſwered the college examination had he thought proper ; but that he ſo mnch deſpiſed 
the trifling queſtions which were propoſed to him, that inſtead of returning ſuitable replies, he only 
launched out into ſatirical relleGions on the abilities of the gentleman whoſe my it was to to judge 
of his. | 
lt is alſo believed that he was a ſhort time at Cambridge, under Dr. Rutherforth of St. John's = 
College. Neither of the univerſities can claim the honour of his education, which it is certain was A 
begun and finiſhed at Weſtminſter. 
When he was little more than ſeventeen years old, he Gee el an intimacy with a young lady 
in the neighbourhood, which ended in a marriage. This union, which had its origin in paſſion, 
terminated in diſguſt. Their regard, however, for each other, which was mutual and ſincere, was 
preſerved in its purity and ardour for a number of years. 4 
But during the time the attachment laſted, he made ſuch a progreſs in Keds and ſuſtained ſo 7 
good a character, that, notwithſtanding the want of an univezſity education, he was admitted into 
orders, and ordained by Dr. Sherlock, biſhop of London. M 
His firſt proviſion in the church was a Curacy of thirty pounds a-year in Wales, to which remote E 
part of the kingdom he retired, with his wiſe, and applied himſelf to the duties of his ſtation with | : 
aſſiduity and cheerfulneſs. His behaviour gained him the love and eſteem of his pariſhioners, and 
his ſermons, though ſomewhat raiſed above the level of his audience, were commended and fol- F 1 
lowed. But being prompred to engage in trade, to add to his i income, he kept a cyder warehouſe, "gs | 
with a view of vending that commodity i in the neighbouring country. In a ſhort time he. experi- 
oO the folly of his deviation from his clerical profeſſion, : and a =_ of rural bankruptcy ſoon 
wed, 
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His ill ſucceſs brought him back to London; and his father dying ſoon after, he ſucceeded him ag 
Curate and Lecturer of St. John's; but his income, which did not amount to a full hundred Pounds 
aj ear, being inſufficient for the maintenance of his family, he employed himſelf in teaching young 
ies to read and write Engliſh with propriety and corre&neſs, and for ſome time attended Mrs. 


Dennis's boarding ſchool, where he conducted end with all the decorum IG his clerical 
profefion.- —— =o 
e barraſſel 


Still, how er bure py an 1 n to king 0 
-with debts an volved in di euttios; from de extricared b e N of Dr. Lloyd, 
the ſecond maſter of Weftmidſter School, and father of his friend Lloyd, who prevailed on his 


creditors to give him a releaſe, on receiving a fourth part of their reſpective debts. 
It is to the honour of Churchill to record, that when his circumitances grew better, he voluntarily 


—_— the whole of the demands on as 
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wiz, 4 


if 5o that character. . , 

le was little, if any thing, leſs than 125 years 0 + age e before” he ne pairs any ww AY ai his 
name. If he produced any performance earlier, it. was anonymous, and 1 now r forgotten. Pak 
In 1766, bis friend Lloyd publiſhed “ The Actor, * addreſſed to. Thornton, "which was received 
with great applauſe. .. The ſucceſs of this performance probably. induced Churchill to try | his Powers 
on a ſimilar ſubject, though more appropriated and perſonal. Having been always, fond of dta- 
matic entertainments, he had been 2 conſtant attendant, on the theatre, and an accurate obſerver of 
the beauties or deſects of the ſeveral performers. Theſe he made the ſubje& of : a dem which he 
called The Roſciad, firſt publiſhed anonymouſly in March 17673 but, on being oa aſcribed 
to Lloyd, and to the triumvirate of wits, Thornton, Colman, and Lloyd, be immediately reprinted 
it with his name, and claimed the honours of a fatirical pus. Few poems have. been fo generally 
received, and, per aps, fewer ſo generally admired. The actors, in different ways expreſſed their 
reſentment, and the public enjoyed their diſtreſs. 

The Roſciad was regarded in general as a pleaſant and reaſonable retaliation for the wirth which 
the ſtage had continually excited, by the repreſentation of the follies and frajlties of mankind. 
: Humanity, however, would with that no ſet of men ſhould be made ridiculous and contemptible 
by a profeſſion from which they muſt draw their ſubſiſtence. It was not wholly fatirica}, Gar. 
rick was commended i in the higheſt terms of applauſe ; ; and the various and peculiar excellencies 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber. and Mrs. Clive, were celebrated with equal warmth and juſ. 

Some of the players took no ndtice of the poem, and others wiſely endeavoured to pro- 
- by the ſtrictures beſtowed on their faults. Foote was outrageouſly offended. He wrote 
a proſe dialogue, in which he lampooned Churchill, and Lloyd, but did not print it. Making 
uſe of an alliteration, which he was very fond of doing, he called Churchill the Clumſy Curate of 
Clapham. The players who were the moſt eager in expreſſing their anger, had only the mi-fortune 
of being treated with greater ſeverity in ſubſequent editions. In this reſpect he has been blamed; 
and it has been ſaid that the poem was not always benefited by ſubſequent editions. However that 
may be, it is certain that its excellence enabled it firmly to maintain its ground againſt all oppoſi 
tion. Various pamphlets and poems appeared againſt it, in vindication of the players; but _y were 
ſo poorly writren, that they only ſerved to ſwell his triumph. 

His next performance was his Apology to the Critical Reviewers, who happened to be bade un 
fortunate in the account which they gave of the Reſciad. Like mdſt other modern apologies, it was 
not ſo much a defence as an attack. Whatever reaſons the reviewers had to be diſſatisfied with the 
poem, the players were not ſo much offended as they had been with the Raſciad. It was ſome con- 
ſolation to them that the mighty Roſcius himfelf was not ſpared ; for Garrick was ata aimed a 


in the following lines. 


Let the vain tyrant fit amidſt his guards, 
His puny green - rom Wits, and venal bards, &c. 
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Gafrick felt all the ſurce oh thęſe ſarcaſſie ſtrobcs, and wrgtęia lettar ta Churchill, mbich, — 
comprehending an apology for himſelf and the players, was full of encomiums uppg-big pacommene” 
vein of poetry und contained à kind of depretstien -of,;his future; rath. A friend, o D] ee 
ſhowed. it, entirely diſapproved! of it, and informed him that Churchill. who. was a mj ofa quick 
diſcernment, and an undauntedd ſpirit, would not think the mn him for bid humiliat ian. and 
farrery. _ mot anos cis 
The teproaches which he brought upbn himfelf by his FRE and other nregularities, gare 
2 to his next production, intituled Vl, an piſtis ro Rulert Lloyd. Nhe object of chia poο was 
to vindicate his cnduct, or rather to av o it in the ſac ofthe ꝓublia ; upon this falſt Phincipley' tu 
whatever our follles are; we ſnould never undertaka co doncbal them bits bod cid 39 ode ,x 
The Night was followed by the firſt book of the Ghoft, a poem that took its riſe om vidiculous 
impoſture carried on in Cock-lane near Weſt-Staithfield, and to which forbe men of eminent bi- 
lities and character paid too ſerious an attention. Neither ef cheſe performances e hechme 


popular as the Roſciad and the Apology: h,: to wat vd1 Hine der une 
The political diſfenſions at this period increaſing every day ut length became ſ violent, that ſew 
perſons eſeaped being influenced iu ſome manner by chem ð e e e een Dat 


Church ill had contracted an intimacy with John Wilkes, Eſq. and the heads of the party then 
called the Oppoſition, and agreeably to the warmth of his temper, endeavoured to promote th 
intereſt of thoſe with whom he was connected, by every effortin his power. A ſubject had beet 
ſuggeſted to him as adapted for the then' popular paper, "called the North Briton * but en con 


| fidering it with attention, he thought i it would be better to form i it into a poem, which he executed 


under the Utle of The Prophicy of Fathine, a Scots Paſtoral, iuſcribed to Mr. Wilkes Of this poem 
Mr. Wilkes is ſaid to have pronounced before its appearance, that he was fure it would take, as it 
was at once perſonal, poetical, and political. His prediftion- was accompliſhed, for the poem had a 
very rapid and extenſive ſale, and Churchill was extolled by his admirers as ſuperior to Pope. 

Having thus embarked i in politics, he ſoon rendered himſelf of importance enough to be included 
jo the general warrant under which Mr. Wilkes was taken into cuſtody. He eſcaped, however, 
the ſearch made after him, and continued his exertions againſt Lord Bute with great perſeverance, 
aud not without ſome eſſect. 3 5 | 

While he was advancing. his fame a as a vriter, he was PEER of his reputation as a man. He 
laid aſide all the external decorums of his profeſſion, diveſled himſelf of his clerical habit, and 
dreſſed himſelf ridiculouſly i in a blue coat, with metal buttons, a gold- aced waiſtcoat, a gold - laced 
bat, and ruffles. This part of his behaviour was juſtly conſidered as a very blameable oppoſition 
to the decencies of life, and hurtful to his intereſt, In other reſpects his conduct was more than i in- 
diſcreet, a 

He was often to * ſcen i in aitgraceſol ſocieties, and indulged i in intemperances, which the ſober 
part of his friends could not avoid obſerving, and at the ſame time lamenting. 

He plunged into various irregularities, and lived no longer with his wife; though whos his 
quitting her was at this particular juncture, his biographers do not determine. 

« Some people,” ſays a writer in the. Annual Regiſter,” © have been unkind enough to ſay chat 
Mrs. Churchill gave the firſt cauſe of ſeparation. But nothing can be more falſe than this rumour, and. 
ve can aſſure the public that her conduct in private life was eyer irreproachable. 

The truth of this aſſert ion, notwithſtanding the confidence with which it is delivered, may be 
realonably doubted, * It was always underſtood,” ſays Dr. Kippis, in Weſtminſter, that Mrs, 
Churchill's imprudence kept too near a pace with that of her huſband. However, we do not 
bence mean to juſtify his diſorderly and licentious manner of living.” 

His next perſormance, in his charaRer'of a political ſatiriſt, was a moſt virulent and vindiQive 
Epiſtle to William Hegerth, the celebrated painter; a man whoſe genius he admired, and with whom 
he and Mr. Wilkes had been long in the habits of friendſhip. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
Hogarth himſelf afforded the original cauſe of offence. In a ſatirical print called © The Times“ he 
had attacked Lord Temple and Mr, Pitt, though Mr. Wilkes had ſent him a remonſtrance, ſtate 
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ing, —— en it would wound bim in the moſt ſenſible part, ergy ens 


reveige their cauſe.” > 1] is 063 n irt g 


Nhe author of the · tw Britain een, a whole paper (No. 170 to botedeged on Ho- 


girth; and Hogarth, in return, publiſhed; May 16. 1763, 2 print of John Wilkes, Eſqi: Churchill, to 
revenge his friend, wrote nn. in which all that relates to Hogarth i is rege ee 
ef the North Briton.” 

At is not eaſy ta comprehend upan what ground this print was denominated a ſatire; for it is 
not a caricature, but a very accurate and ſtriking reſemblance, with the identical accompaniments 
mich Mr. Wilkes would at that time have choſen as the decorations of his portrait; the cap of 
liberty above his head, — which eee — n 
in his right hand. 049 \f . 

The partra was: taken * Hogarth. in the court tot Choy: Pleas, i in . en of ack 
ton and triumph, When Mr. Wilkes was in his own perſon n . of — his 
ewn trial, aſcertaining the law of his country. 

* had: been miſtaken for a caricature, from the world knowing the provocativn which Hogarth 
had previoufly received, and which every man felt, would have juſtified the moſt ſevere | retaliation, 

Hogarth topki-bis revenge on Churchill, by vamping up an old portrait of himſelf and dog, 
which- be publiſhed Auguſt . 1763, under the, title of © The bruiſer Charles, Churchill (once the, 
zeverend) in the character of « Ruſſian Hercules, regaling himſelf after erg; killed the monſter 
Caricatura, that ſo ſorely galled his virtuous friend the heaven born Wilkes: 

lt. repreſents Churchill in the character of a. bear, bugging a foaming ney of porter, which 
was his favourite beverage, and, like another Hercules armed with a knotted club to Wer bydras, 
deſtroy dragons, and diſcomfit giants. 

+ Yo deſignate more poſitively the object of hls e pk "render this Ki: — ſtill 
more ridiculous; it is decorated with a band and pair of ruffles, and with theſe characteriſtie orna. 
ments, though 1 it remains a good bear, it becomes a ſort of overcharged portait of the reverend ſa- 
tiriſt. So feeble ablow at his antagoniſt was but a poor compenſation for the deep wound he had re- 
ceived. Churchill's ſatire ſtruck him to the heart, and is thought to have contributed to accele : 
rate his death, which happened October 27. 1764. 

It muſt ever be lamented, that men of genius, who had been intimate friends, and might have 
eontinued ſuch as long as they lived, ſhould have their 92 diſſolved, and diſcord ſown og 
them by the demon of party. 

He continued to publiſh, at different wel? The Ghoſt, the fourth and concluding book of 
which appeared i in 1763. It is written in verſes of eight ſyllables, without any Arran plan or 

deſign. The moſt celebrated paſſage in this deſultory and digreſſi ve performance, was the cha- 
racer of Pompoſo, intended for Pr. Johnſon, who had offended Churchill, by declaring that his 
poetry had but little merit. The only reply which Dr. Johnſon made to Churchill's ſatire, was, 
that he thought him a ſhallaw fellow in the beginning, and that he could ſay nothing worſe of him 
fin. However inferior Churchill might be in character and abilitics to Dr. yon, he certainly 
did not deſerve the appellation of a ſhallow fellow. 

About the time when the laſt book of The GS appeared, he publiſhed The Conference, in which 
he returned to the heroic meaſure, in which he was moſt ſucceſsful, though he had lately begun to 
introduce into it too many proſaic lines. The plan of this poem is fimilar to that of one of Pope's 
ſatires. A dialogue is ſuppoſed to be carried on between the author, and a noble Lord, who is re- 

reſented as giving him much worldly advice, to which he anſwers with great _ and in bis 
replies indulges his fatiric vein with no ſmall degree of freedom. 

One of the moſt ſtriking paſſages in The Conference, i is that in which he expreſſes the deepeſt con- 
trition for a recent action of his life, that was indeed highly diſhonourable. He had ſeduced and 
carried off the daughter of a tradeſman, in Weſtminſter. In little more than a fortnight, his paſſion 
ſubſided; ard the young woman became very forry for her crime. Accordingly a wiſe and judi- 
eious 7 wrote for her a letter to her father, expreſſive of her penitence, and of her deſire to re 
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Id bird home. Her father, with equal tenderneſs and prudente, received her into his houſe, and the 
3 might have been fully reſtored to a virtuous conduct, had it not been for the ſeverity of an eder 
o- ſiſter, who was continually loading her with reprogches. - . Wearied with. this uſage, ſhe applied to 
to 
aſe 


Churchill, offering to return to him again, which he thought himſelf | bound to admit, by the ideas 

which he entertained of gratitude and honour. The true point of virtue would have been to have 

provided, as amply as he could for her Tagen and to have had no n connection with ber 

; is in future. AP . 
nts His next performance was The Duel , in three 1 70 written i in 4 of eight Gliables, Ie | 
ol was occaſioned by Mr. Martin's challenge to Mr. Wilkes. It is leſs deſultory and digreſſi ve than > 
en, The Ghoſt, though one principal object of it was to ſatirize other perſons beſides Mr. Martin; par- 
na- 
his 


- 
e's 


ticularly Warburton, who is pointed out ſufficiently to all who have the leaſt literary knowledge. 

His laſt publication i in 1765, was The Author, and.i it is one of the moſt agreeable of his productions. 

In the latter part of it, however, he is extremely ſevere againſt the e writers of the times, 

The character of Kidgell, the informer, is drawn in a maſterly manner. 

His firſt publication in 1764, was his Gotham,” the deſign of which, on the appearance of the, 

on. firſt book, was not very obvious. It became manifeſt, from the ſecond and third books, that it was 
og, his chief deſign, under the idea of his being proclaimed king of Gotham; to repreſent the real duty 
the, of a monarch, in which view; much good inſtruction is conveyed. This performance i is leſs ſatirical 

fer than moſt of his pieces. 

His next production was The Candidate, whith took its title from the conteſt that had been carried 


uch on between the Earl of Hardwick, and the Earl of Sandwich, for the High Stewardſhip of the 
ras, univerſity of Cambridge. The character of Lord Sandwich is attacked with great ſeyerity. 

; The Candidate was ſucceeded by The Farewell, a dialogue, in which the poet is repreſented as 
full having formed a deſign to quit his native country; from which his friend endeavours to diſſuade 
VA him. Though there is much good ſenſe in this performance; and ſeveral excellent pr ons 


philoſophy, and the love of our country, it cannot be conſidered as one of his'beft productiots? 


re- in his ſucceeding publication, intituled T Times, the fatire is principally directed againſt Sehne 
7 natural vice, which is expoſed with an energy and indignation that eannot poſſibly be ercetded!. it 3 
is indeed carried to the very height of extravagance j but this extravagance ſhows, at the fame time, 2 
8525 the wonderful powers of his mind, and his juſt and boundleſs deteſtation of the crime. It may 5 
103g however, be reaſonably doubted, whether it is fair for a ſatiriſt to attack crimes that are capital by EL 
law: Juvenal, in all his outrageous füry againſt vice, attacks no crimes that were puniſhable _ 2 
* of the laws of his country. The Dutch have that noble and well- judged delicacy to puniſh the ee + 
. crable practiſers of this crime in the — and in bilenee, by ere Wm ere in a baz, | ; E 
and throwing them into the ſea, © a — 
t his His next publication was /ndeprrdence, a poem, which docs not in every part of it Wiper ad 1. 4 
r. gour of imagination that is apparent in ſome of his performances.” Much is ſaid in it of poet, and J 
| Ker: pitrons, perhaps as much as the ſubject wilt well bear. Thie ftriking contraſt betevern an dne 4 
my lord and himſelf, is admirably repreſented, and he has drawn his o- picture with great humour. 1 z 2 
chich Independence was followed by 2 Jeriey. a ſhort poem that refle&s no diſgrace on his Knee _ 
. The advice of his friends; Aid he anſwer to it ate well conducted. Towards the contlufion, he 2 
hah dulges himſelf in ſatirizirig ſeveral contemporary Phet. Hog i lo, 453 Te9) ar 2 
"Ms His laſt poetical produQioti was the Dedication of bis ſermons to Warburton, whith is written with” 2 


in bis his uſual ſeverity againſt that eminebt prelate. 70 Di fo yubigar atTD 


His literary career” was but” mort. In the autumn of 1564, he went to Seubene i r 1 
Hamphrey Cotes, in order to pay à viſit th Mr. Wilkes, then in exile; "There ke was" ſeizt# with | 
1 ang a miliary fever, which baffled the mietical ud bf two phyfidians of il And reputilidn, by HO EG 
was attended. 'He died on the Ath of November 1564, in the 33d yea? 6f ki age, and was 
| judi buried at Dover; at which place, on'a ſmall ſtone, i in the old church. -yard, fordiltfy belonighnly ts MF 

the RL church of _ — bk the Fes i infcription; . 1 25 3 
Vol. X. 1 5 
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2M a Lite to the lan d here Churchill lies.“ 


Mr. Davies, the geber of Garrick, upon what he thinks good authority, has related, that | 


Churchill's laſt words were, Wat a s fool bau- I been“ Though he might, on ſeveral accounts, have 
had too much. cauſe t to make ſuch a reflection, rr. Wilkes, whoſe teſtimony upon the ſubject muſt 
be deciſive, has informed the world, that the g odnefs of Churchill's heart, and the firmneſs of his 
philoſophy. were in füll luſtre during the 15 time of his very ſevere illneſs; and that the 
amazing faculties of his mind were not in the leaſt impaired, till a few moments before his death. 
He left two Tons, the” Yoingelt of hom was FU educated at the « hams 8 = the late Sir 


Richard Jebb, Bart. 520. Rr 04 


"He was greatly lamented by his de and Water 1206 was fo deeply affected by 


ni death, that he © took to his bed, from which he never roſe again. ” | Such was at firſt the popu- 
lar enthuſiaſm in favour of his memory, that there was a talk of erecting a monument to him, in 


Weſtminſter Abbey; but the idea ſoon ſubſided, and will ſcarcely ever be revived. The following | 


inſcription, in the cloſe ſtyle of the ancients, and engtaven on a ſepulchral urn of alabaſter, was 
drawn up by Mr. Wilkes, and intended the him 'e to & 4d the tra character of Churchill as 4 


| friend, A . and * * h 


PE ' Canoro Cnuvnchitt, ' 
. Mr 8 Amico jucundo,, 
Poetæ acri, 
5 Civi optime de pattia merito; 
a P 


en e e ene . = | N | Jonanxes Wirkes, 1765. 


; "The ſame e has lately been engraved on a doric pillar, eos his memory 1 Mr. 
Wilkes in the Grove of Sandham- Cottage, in the Ile: of Wight. It is in the middle of the grove, 
and backed with weeping willows, cypreſſes, yewg. &. Laurels ſeem to grow out of the column 
as from Virgil's tomb at Naples, and come nearly down to the tablet on the pillar, which is fluted, 


and appears in ſome parts ner a by: time. Qu the ſore ground are large een bays, 


A collection * his Poems, ee The Eg ciad, As Nj bt, Prophecy of Famine, Epiſile 


20 Hogarth, and the Ghoſt, was publiſhed by ſubſcription, in one volume, 4to. 1763. A ſecond 
_ containing The Conference, The Autbor, The Duelliſi, Gotham, The Candidate, The Farewell, 
The Times, Independence, and The | Fourney, was publiſhed: by ſubſeription after his death, in ꝗto. 
1763. They have ſince been frequently, reprinted, with the nee of his ſermons, in 3 vols. 
ramo, and were inſerted in the collection of the? : Engliſh, Poets, 1790. His Sermons, two upon 
the nature of prayer in general, and eight upon our Lord's prayer, were printed by ſubſcription, 
in 1766. Some of his, juvenile pieces are to be met with in the . Library, poblihed in 1761. 
Six of his letters to Mr, Wilkes are i in the collection printed by him in 1769. Ac 11 
Churchill has unhappily. added another name to the catalogue, already too numerous in literary 
hiſtory, of thoſe, men, of genius, who would have ariſen to a much: greater excellence in writing, 
and to a far e illuſtriqus reputation, had their intellectual talents been accompanied with the 
uniform practice of virtue, . That he had great force of genius, cannot juſtly be denied; and there 
are ſcarcely any of his performances, in which the natural vigour, ol his mind, is not in ſome inſtances 
diſplayed. It muſt at the ſame time be acknowlk ledged, that he is very unegual in his compoſitions. 
The n of his pen, and the — with which, = N were. purchaſed, were circum- 
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party, — defizous of 3 the, eapernes. of his admirers,. and bandes a view to his cuſtom- 
ary tax, of balf-a-erown. for each of his puhlications, he was too rapid i in ſending them to the world, 
d too ſoitous t. to fill up | the quantity of pages expected from him, to attend to the neceſſary art 

of blotting. His latter works are maniſeſtiy infexior, to his earlieſt productions. The genius of 
Churchill occaſionally appears, but much "dimmed and obſcured. The fertility of his mind cannot 
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be more clearly demonſtrated; than by obſerving, that all his works no.] republiſhed vere prüllbeed 
between May 1767, and November 1764; that is, in three years and 4 Halt. ik his lite bad ech 
protracted, i if he had been placed in an independent ſituation, if he could Have übte applkcakieh 
with leiſure, he might have been capable of roduting ſome work of follt Excellehee, "which wou 
have rereued his hame for ever from bl woll. He has afforded a retaarkavie laue — a tidden | 
and ſhort-lived celebrity; ; and, perhaps, nothing wall revive the me mory of Fr writings, "fo as tö 
cavſe them to be again generally read, excepting a new ec tion, with notes, fully explaining t 12 ſa- 
tirical and biſtorical alluſions, This was What Churchill piwlelk before te death Wilbed to bs done. 
In his will is the following paſſage." I deſtte my dear” friend, Toth Wilkes, "Ef" ts: colteck, and 
publiſh' my works, with the remarks and erplanations he has prepared, and ang others be thinks 
proper to make.” ft is earneſtly hoped; that Mr. Wilkes win comply wi ck this requeſt.” But the 
time, perhaps; is not yet arrived for taking away: che veil from certain objecks; and, perhaps, & 
may never be deſirable to revive: party matters; whith, ——— not füt ines 6bſtviou, have happily | 
ceaſed to inflame the paſſions of the mind. eee e 

Churchill, in his compoſitions for the pulpit, appears in the datacker bf o ſober; dent preacher; 
His Sermons are written with an uniform mediocrity. They have no.animation, and ſhow tio traces ; 
of the natural vigour and acuteneſs of his mind. The ſentiments are ptactical, and not uſually t to be 
found fault with; but there is nbt a thought that is new, or indicates any petullar ſtrengtd of cbn⸗ 
ception. The ſtyle is perſpieuous, without the leaft pretenſions to elegante. Tlie internal bvidence 
is againſt the ſuppoſition of their being his own compoſition. It has an incongruous appelrance, 
to ſee a commentary o on that form: he r. e by Benevolence irfelf, preceded by” a virulent 
libel. E : 
in his Poems, he ali ode Mai an outrageous and mercileſs Tatirift ; though wei, 
every reaſon to believe that his natural diſpoſition was not ſevere. Like our national characker, his 
ſatires are manly, rough, and vehement. A ſpirit of indignation, which gratifies the ira- 
ſcible paſſions, is the predominant principle. They reſemble the ſatires of Hall, in ſtyle, ſentiment, 
and ſpirit, more than thoſe of Young ; to whom he is not inferior in wit, force, pungency, and 
invention, He has the ſtrength, fire, and brilliant diction of Dryden, of whom he was an Ars 
dent admirer ; but he is greatly inferior in gracefulneſs, eaſe, and elevation of ſtyle, to Pope, 
whom he held in contempt. The reaſons of it are given in his letters to Mr. Wilkes but do not 
appear to be ſatisfactory. A ſincere regard to Pope, is not inconſiſtent with the moſt ardent ad- 
miration of Dryden. Like Dryden, who “ could write ſeverely, with” more eaſe than he could 
write gently,” he ſeems to have preferred the model of his favourite Juvenal, rather than of Horace, 
He is all fire, ſpirit, and animation. His nervous verſe is well adapted to expreſs the 'vehetnence 
of his indignation. Amid the. moſt Sarg be er gN it emits r a Re r irradiation of 
beautiful deſcriptive poetry. OT! 47% 

But he is inferior to Juvenal, in the importance of his bee and 3 in the 3 of bis di- 
bers. Juvenal pours his majeſtic verſe with all the warmth of a zealot in. the cauſe of virtue} 
He not only puts vice to ſhame, but countenances virtue, and points out the way to attain it. 
Churchill ſeems to have little elſe in view, than to gratiſy private pique, or party-prejudice. He 
did not poſſeſs dignity of character, and ſolidity of judgment, in a degree ſufficient to enable him to 
ſand forth as a diſintereſted cenſor of prevailing manners. His verſification is extremely unequal; 
ſometimes he reminds us of the roughneſs of Donne, and the looſeneſs of Oldham; while at other 
times, he amply ſhows how well he underſtood all the powers of ſtrong and harmonious num- 
bers. 

The Reſciad is an admirable be and juſtly deſerves to be conſidered as a a ſecond « Dunciad.” 
Strength of poetry, accuracy of obſervation, a happy vein of humour, and harmony of numbe 
are its peculiar excellencies. The charaQer of Mr. F Fitzpatrick, Tie thing without à name, near 
the beginning, i is drawn with uncommon ſeverity and ſpirit. | The lines in which he aſſerts that ge- 
nius is of no country, are written with great energy. The character of Shakſpeare is drawn 
with a maſterly hand. His Praiſes on ane e cäbber, Mok. Pritchard, &c. have great merit. 
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The Apology diſplays as much humour and fancy, facility of expreſſion, and ſmoothneſs of ver- 
ſeating, as are to be found in moſt productions of the preſent age. The frippery of ſome modern 
Poe ,in particular, i is pleaſantly ridiculed in the lines beginning, Rude and unſtilful in the poet's trade, 
The fituation-of a company of ſtrolling players is deſcribed with great ſtrength of humour. The 
apology for his own verſification i is truly admirable. The character of Dryden i is drawn with great 
diſcrimination of judgment, and ſtrength of colouring. | 

The Night has many lively and ſpirited paſſages. The far of himſelf i is very n 

| The p patriotic turn of the nation is expoſed with great humour. 

In the Prophecy of Famine, he has diſplayed great ſtrength of 1 nervous expreſſion, and 
elegant numbers; though the malignity which he has ſhown againſt Scotland, and its inhabitants, is 
totally incxcuſable. The delineation of a young poet's mind, at the beginning, is both ſevere and 
pleaſant. The deſeription of Famine, has in it the terrible graces of Sir Joſhua Reynolds“ picture 
of © Ugolino,” His  defeription of Scotland, exceeds. in ſeverity that of Cleveland. The dialogue 
between Fockey and Sawney is well ſupported. In this performance, he ſhows a peculiar happineſs 
in throwing his thoughts into poetical paragraphs; ſo that the ſentence ſwells to the concluſion, 28 

0 in proſe. 


In the Ei le to 8 the expreſſion is equally nervons, and ths harmony. as 8 as in his : 
other pieces. The ſpeech of Candour, near the beginning, is perhaps ſomewhat too long. The ; 
lines deſcribing the obnoxiouſneſs of merit to envy, are finely expreſſed. The addreſs to Hogarth 
is equally ſpirited and ſevere. He ſhows an amiable generoſity, and greatneſs of mind, when he 
mourns over his vanquiſhed enemy, and condemns himſelf for attacking an object, waſted with years 
and infirmities. The concluſion of the poem exhibits ſuch an affecting picture of the ruins of genius, f 
and leaves ſuch a pathetic Fane og that every, ſentiment which the ſatire excited, is een ef = 
faced by it. , 

The Gbeft, though i inferior to ſome of his other pieces, has fab ſhining and beautiful paſſages.” It ' 
has the wit, humour, ridicule, ſatire, and extravagance of „ Triſtram Shandy.” The firſt book 1 
exhibits a humourous ſketch of the hiſtory of ſuperſtition and credulity, and a good repreſenta- ; 
tion of the characters that apply for information about their future fortune. In the deſeription of p 
truth, in the ſecond book, are many happy ſtrokes, among which his own regard to it is expreſſed % 
99 with great energy. The verſes beginning, Dar# was the night, &c. are 5 of his ability in wo | a 
tureſque bold deſcription, and bold perſonification. The line | . 
; 3 © Trembling, and talling loud, went Fear.” | 
. an image equally juſt and poetical. In the third book, the beg of a poet are happily j 
repreſented. The deſcription of Fame, which is very long, has in it much fatire ; and ſeveral parts e 
of it are happily imagined. The trite reflections which ſometimes are found i in poetry, are hu- n 
mourouſly ridiculed. The fourth book has in it ſome ſplendid paſſages; but it is in general very fl 
wild and irregular. Lloyd hints at the flovenly nature of the nee e in his « Cobler of tl 
| hes Letter. os | 
"4 The prieſt, I grant, has ſomething clever, 
A ſomething that will laſt for ever; 
Let him, in part, be made your pattern, 
Whoſe muſe, now queen, and now a flattern, 
hs Trick'd out in Rociad, rules the roaſt, 8 
Turns trapes and trollop in the Ghoſt, | 
| By curns, both tickles us, and warms, 
And drunk, or ſober, has her charms. 

The Conference contains ſome pathetic and intereſting paſſages; . che e beau ar 
tiful confeſſion, for the fake of which, poſlibly, the poem was written. | a 
Ab, what, my lord, bath private life to do | 'S1 
* __ ©, With things of public nature? why to view, | 
POS INE: Would you, thus cruelly thoſe ſcenes unfold, 41 
15 Which without pain, and horror to behold, 3 28 8 
Muſt ſpeak me ſomething, more or leſs-than nei | hs 8 


Which friends may pardon, but I never can! 


ie, 
* 


| TRE LITE or CHURCHILL,” = _ 


Look back! a thought which borders on deſpairgio 10018 05 7 2 AGEs, 
Which human nature muſt, yet cannot bear; | 1 bie 


*Tis not the babbling of a buſy world, 

Where praiſe and cenſure are at random huri'd, 

Which can the meaneſt of my thoughts controul, 

Or ſhake one ſettled e es of Ad ſoul: 
l 


No tis the tale which thy conſcience ej 15 5 
When ſhe, with more than tragic horror, fwells © | 
Each circumſtance of guilt; when ſtern, but true, 
She brings bad actions forth into review ; 4 
And like the dread hand- writing on the wall, 7 
Bids late remorſe awake at reaſon's cal, 
Arm'd at all points bids ſcorpion vengeance F, 

And to the mind holds up refleQion's glaſs; 

The mind, which ſtarting, heaves the heart- felt 15565 
And hates that form ſhe knows to be her own. | 7 


After ſo feeling, fo evidently contrite a declaration, who would not grant a full abſolution ber 
any venial offence, committed by a penitent, thus apparently, thus ardent]y ſincere? The remainder 
of the poem is employed to aſſert his firm attachment to his country, to expreſs his zeal in the glo- 
rious cauſe of liberty, and to evince the integrity of his public, whatever may have been the errors 
of his private, conduct. It concludes with an admirable addreſs to the Supreme Being. 

The Dueliift has many poetical paſſages, The beginning of the firſt book is very ſtriking, and 
has ſome fine perſonifications. .. The pictures of Ambition, Labour, Virtue, Vie, Study, dwvarice, and. 
Jealouſy, are drawn with great fireogth and invention. The piQures of the three laſt, are worked 


1 + „ 


4 > 


greatly executed. The animated verſes, beginning, Full i in the yo &c. form a ſine picture of the 
youthful exerciſes of our anceſtors. The paſſage, beginning, When flern oppreſſion, &c. breathes the 
heroic ſpirit of liberty, and glows with the enthuſiaſtic heat of ancient valour. Some of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Temple of Liberty, are well deſcribed. The verſes, beginning, Peace crown'd with 
olive, are eminently beautiful. In the third book, the Cave of Fraud i is repreſented i in no inadequate 
colours. The horrid fiend, 4ſaſjination, one of the inhabitants, is admirably deſcribed. The pic, 
ture, however, is ſpoiled by the puerile introduction of an exciſeman's lanthorp. The reſt of the 
imagery is ſublime; and, therefore, this low circumſtance is extremely improper. we 
The Auther is the moſt pleaſing and unexceptiopable of all his pieces. The tendency of the . 
ject and the execution are equally commendable, The intereſts of genius and learning are cordially 
eſpouſed and powerfully ſupported ; while the contempt of profeſſed i ignorance, and the ſhallowneſs 
of pretenders to ſcience, are juſtly expoſed and laſhed by the blameleſs rod of general ſatire. Some- 
times, indeed, his diſpoſition to private ſatire breaks forth; the force and efficacy of which, when * 
the cenſure is juſt, he no leſs ſtrenuouſly than truly maintains in the following liaes: 
When ſatire flies abroad on ſalſehood's wing, rd va 
Short is her life indeed, and dull her fting ; | 15 
But when to truth allied, the wound ſhe gives 85 | 
Sinks deep, and to remoteſt ages lives. 
When in the tomb thy pamper'd fleſh ſhall rot, 
And c'en by friends thy memory be forgot; 


Still ſhalt thou live recorded for thy crimes, 
Live in her page, and ſtink to after- times. 


* 


The little EEE that attend the purſuit of ſcience, and the diſtinguiſhed labours of genius, - 
are obſerved with a becoming ſpirit of indignation. The trammels of a college life are farcaſti- | 
cally deſcribed. His apology for quitting his gown is manly and indignant, but unſatisfaQory. 
The poem concludes with the ſevereſt character that ever fell from the pen of ſatire. : 

His Gotham contains a number of beautiful paſſages. In the firſt book, his deſeription of the 
different ages of mankind, rivals the deſcriptions of Ariſtotle, Horace, and Shakſpeare. In the be- 
ginning of the ſecond book, the buliucſs and labour of a poet are well deſcribed, The following 

Frm, : 
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account of his own mange: af ring = e aan that ate vibe made on his com · 


poſitions. 2 - 
h Had, the 975 r, 1 As not have the. time, | 
Whillt ſpirits PET 770 life is in her prime; 
; Without a Ting plea ure, to defign ee 10 
A plan, dp. met 7 8. thought, each line 
Highfy to fini 5 5 make ey.ry grace, =P 
In itſelfch 1 take new. charms RO 557 
ban and. little known of men,. 
When LT fit comgs on, 1 ſeize the pen. 
Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts ſet down, 
Rough ag they run, diſcharge them on the town: 
Hence rude, uohoiſh! A brats, before their time, 
Are horn, into this idle world of rhyme, oy 
And the Per flattern muſe is brought to Pg. 
Ve ith all her imperfections on her head. 
Some, as no liſe appears, no pulſes play 
Through the dull dubious maſs, no breath makes way, 
Doubt, greatly doubt, till for a glaſs they pg v9 ©; 
4950 aha the child · can be baptiz d at all: 
1 FE Oth ners, on other grounds, objections frame, | 
1 Andes granting that the child may have a Nad, | | 
e YIonbt; as the ſex might well a midwiſe poſej> 0! v1 ts 
| "Whether they ſhould baptize it, Verſe or Prog, 1 N reg e 
The ſecond book has many fine lines, and ſome happy ſtrokes of fancy, but there is in it two 
great a neglect of poetic numbers. The imprecations, beginning, Let 4war with all his necuy ruffian 
band, contain ſublime ' "iniagery, and moſt powerful expreſſion, The characters and reigns of the 
Stuarts i in England, ate not lefs happily than juſtly deſcribed. In the beginning of the third book, 
the verſification is more correct and harmonious; and towards the middle of it he diſplays : a rich 
vein of poetry. His a account of the duty of a King, is well conceived” and expreſſed, The condi- 
tions of royalty and ruſtic poverty are admirably contraſted. The paſſages, beginning, When the 
res morn, &c. abound i in rural S fancy, and deſcription, which rarely occur in his writings. 
In the deſcription, beginning, When am rous ſpring, &c. there is much poetical imagery. The lines 
in which he diſplays his love of poetry, when ſuppoſing himſelf 8 of Gotham, mY is e to 
take his farewell of the mules, are exquiſitely beautiful. 
The Candidate has the beauties and defects of his other pieces. The beginning of the poem is 
very ſpirited, and the words, Come, panegyric, introduce one of the ſevereſt ſatires which the pen of 
man ever wrote. The Farewell contains ſome excellent political and philoſophical refleQions ; 
but it is deficient in poetical fire, and many of the lines are feeble and profaic. 
The Times, however exceptionable, however enormous, is not without a very conſiderable ſhare 
of poetical merit. In the group of follies and vices, which diſtinguiſh and diſgrace the preſent 
age, Meanneſs is marked with ſtriking features, and a maſterly force. The characters of Faber 
and Apicius, whoever were intended by them, are drawn with equal ſtrength and ſeverity. The 
lines in which he ſtrikes at the baſe and illiberal traffic which parents make of their children, can- 
not be read without all his indignation. The crimes and follies we borrow from foreign nations, 
are purſued with the ſame vengeance as thoſe which are more peculiarly the product of our own 
climate. The characters of France, Spain, and 7taly, are ſtrongly marked; the laſt in particular, 
is an admirable picture. The compliment to Lady Caroline Hervey is nervous and elegant. 
His Independence has its brighter paſſages, but is juſtly chargeable, in many places, with vernacu- 
lar inelegance, and vulgarity of ſentiment and diction. The ſcene of weighing a Lord againſt a 
bard muſt be allowed to poſſeſs an odd ſpecies of whimſical humour. His own Oe is drawn 
in a very jocular manner. 
Some parts of the-Dedication of his ſermons to Warburton, are very ſpirited, eſpecially thoſe paſ- 
ages which begin with Healih to great Olaſter. The ſame vigour is not maintained through the 
whole; but as the poem was left unfiniſhed, it cannot be known to what height the grave irony of 


the ſatire might have been carried. 
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The character of Churchill has been variouſly repreſented by his friends and his enemies. Should 
it be thought that a few of his friends have extolled him beyond his merit, it muſt be allowed, that 


by many perſons he has been unduly depreciated. 


Lloyd, as might be expected, in the following lines of his © epiſtle to C. Churchi 


in the praiſes of his friend. 


Yet in theſe leaden times, this idle age, 

When blind with dulneſs, or as blind with rage, 
Author *gainſt author rails with venom curſt, 
And happy he who calls out blockhead firſt, 
From the low earth aſpiring genius ſprings, 
And fails triumphant, borne on eagle. wings: : 

No toothleſs ſpleen, no venom'd critic's aim, 
Shall rob thee, Churchill, of thy proper fame ; 
While pitch'd for ever in thy nervous rhyme, 
Fool lives and ſhines out fool to lateſt time. 


, ls very warm 


In the concluding lines of his poem called © The Poet,“ he has given the favourable ſide of his 


character. 


Is there a man whoſe genius ſtrong 
Rolls like a rapid ſtream along, 

Whoſe muſe, long hid in cloudleſs night, 
Pours on us like a flood of light; 

Whoſe acting comprehenſive mind 
Walks fancy's regions unconfin'd, 

| Whom not the ſurly ſenſe of pride, 
Nor affectation warps aſide ; 

Who drags no author from his ſhelf, 
To talk on with an eye to ſelf; 
Careleſs alike in converſation, 
Of cenſure or of approbation ; 

Who freely thinks, and freely ſpeaks, 
And meets the wit he never ſeeks; 
Whoſe reaſon calm and judgment cool, 
Can pity, but not hate a fool 
Who can a hearty praiſe beſtow, 

If merit ſparkles in a foe ; 

Who bold and open, firm, and true. 
Flatters no friends—yet loves them too. 
Churchill will be the laſt to know, 

His is the portrait I would ſhow. 


Other writers are more ſparing · in their applauſe of Churchill, 


« We all remember,” ſays Dr. Warton, in his“ Eſſay on Pope,” © whins even a Churchill was 
more in vogue than Gray. He that treats of faſhionable follies and the topics of the day, that de- 
ſcribes preſent perſons and recent events, finds many perſons whoſe underſtandings and WI paſ- 


ſions he gratifies. 


« Even Young,” ſays Dr. Knox in his © Eſſays,” popular as he was, has been eclipſed by a poet, 
who has ſhone with the effulgence and inſtability of a meteor. Churchill poſſeſſed merit; a merit, 
which was magnified, when ſeen through the medium of party, beyond that degree which it was 
able to ſupport. When reaſon at laſt viewed what p3ſſion. had exaggerated, ſhe was diſguſted with 
the diſappointment, and turned away with neglect. Thus, the celebrated Churchill, with whoſe 


| applauſe the town re-echeed, is ſinking to an oblivion which he hardly deſerves; for though he 


wrote many careleſs lines, and — dull paſſages, yet the greater part of his productions diſplayed 


2 genuine vein of ſatirical genius.“ 
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Rosaws . 4, each high aſpiring play' * 
Puſh'd all his int'reſt for the vacant chair. 
The buſkin'd heroes of the mimic ſtage... 
No longer whine in love, and rant in rage ; 
The monarch quits his throne, and condeſcends_ 
Humble to court the favour of his friends; 
For pity's ſake. tells undeſery'd. miſhaps, 
And their applauſe to gain, recounts his claps. 
Thus the victorious chiefs of ancient Rome, 
To win the mob, a ſuppliant' s form aſſume, 
In pompous ſtrain fight o'er th extipguiſh'd war, 
And ſhow where honour bled in ey'ry ſcar. 

But though bare merit might i in Rome appear 
The ſtrongeſt plea for favour, tis not here; 
We form our judgment in another way; 
And they will beſt ſucceed who beſt can pay: 
Thoſe, who would gain the votes of Britiſh tribes, 
Muſt add to force of merit, force of bribes. 

What can an actor give? In ey'ry | 
Caſh hath been rudely baniſh'd from the ſtage ; 
Monarchs themſelves, to grief of ev'ry play'r, 
Appear as often as their image there : 
They can't, like candidate for other ſeat, 
Pour ſeas of wine, and mountains raiſe of meat. 
Wine ! they could bribe you with the world as 


ſoan, 
And of roaſt beef they only know the tune: 
But whos . have they give: could Clive do 


Though f for — million he had brought home four? 
 Shuter keeps open houſe at Southwark fair, 
And hopes the friends of humour will be there ; 
In Smithfield, Yates prepares the rival treat 
For thoſe who laughter love inſtead of meat; ; 
Foote, at Old Houſe, for even Foote will be 
In ſelf-conceit, an actor, bribes with tea; 
Which Wilkinſon at ſecond hand receives, 
And at the New, pours water on the leaves. 
The town divided, each runs ſeveral ways, 
As paſſion, humour, int'reſt, party ſways. 
Things of no moment, colour of the hair, 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 
A dreſs well-choſen, or a patch miſplac'd, 
Conciliate favour, or create diſtaſte. 
From galleries loud peals of laughter roll, 
And thunder Shotey' s Praiſcs—he's ſo droll, 


_ 
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2 the ladies ws have ſomething ſmart, / 


| Palmer ! Oh! Palmer tops the janty part. 


Seated in pit, the dwarf, with aching eyes, 
Looks up, and vows that Barry s out of ſize; 
Whilſt to ſix feet the vig'rous ſtripling grown, . 
Declares that Garrick is another Coan. 

When place of judgment is by whim ſupply's, 
And our opinions have their riſe in pride 
When, in diſcourſing on each mimic elf, 
We praiſe and cenſure with an eye to ſelf; "TY 
All muſt meet friends, and Ackman bids as fair 
In ſuch a court as Garrick for the chair. a 


Ai 


At length agreed, all ſquabbles to decide, 8 


By ſome one judge the cauſe was to be try d; 

But this their ſquabbles did afreſh renew,  - 

Who ſhould be judge in ſuch a trial :— Who? 
For Johnſon ſome, hut Johnſon, it was fear'd, 

Would be too grave; and Sterne too gay ap- 
| car'd; 

Others 2 Francklin voted; but tas known, r 

He ſicken'd at all triumphs but his own 2... 4 

For Colman many, but the peeviſh tongue a7 

Of prudent age found out that he was young: 

For Murphy ſome few pilf* ring wits declar d, 

Whilſt folly clapp'd her hands, and wiſdom lard. 
To miſchief train'd, ev'n from his mother's 

womb, 

Grownoldin fraud though yet in manhood's bloom, 

Adopting arts by which gay villians riſe, 

And reach the heights which honeſt mea deſpiſe; 

Mute at the bar, and in the ſenate loud, 

Dull mongſt the dulleſt, proudeſt of the proud; 

A. pert, prim prater of the northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face, 

Stood forth; — and thrice he wav'd his lily band 


| And thrice he twirl d his eye —thrice ſtrok'd his 
band. 


aim, 

At friendſhip's call (thus oft with 1 
« Men void of faith uſurp faith's ſacred name) 
At friendſhip's call I come, by Murphy ſent, 
« Who thus by me develqpes his intent, 
© But left, trangfus d, the ſpirit ſhould be loſt, 
« That ſpirit which in ſtorms of rhet*ric toſt, 
Bounces about, and flies like bottled beer, 
« In his own words his own intentions hear. 

6 Er to my friends. — But to vile fortunes 

« born, 


No robes of fur theſe ſhoulders 1 muſt adorn, 


- 
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% Vain your applauſe, no aid from thence I draw, 
„ Vain all my wit, for what is wit in law?, 
„Twice (curs'd remembrance) ! twice I ſtrove 
to gain 
, © Admittance *mong'ſt the la- inſtructed _ 
4 Who, in the Temple and Gray's-Inn preper 
« For clients wretched feet the legal ſnare : 
* Dead to thoſe arts which poliſh and refine, 
« Deaf to all worth, becauſe that worth was mine, 
T ice didlthoſe blackheads ſtartle at my name, | 
% And foul rejection gave me up to ſhame. 
& To laws and lawyers then I bid adieu, 
* And plans of far more lib'ral note purſue. 
Who will may be a judge—my kindling breaft 
„ Burns for that chair which Roſcius once poſ- 
ſels d. N 
& Here give your votes, your int'reſt here exert, | 
« And let ſucceſs for once attend deſert,” ““ 

With ſleek appearance, and with ambling pace, 

And. type of vacant head, with vacant ace. 

The Proteus Hill put in his modeſt plea.— 

© Let favour ſpeak for others, worth for me.” 

For who, like him, his various powers could call ' 

Into ſo many ſhapes, and ſhine in all? *© i 

Who could fo nobly grace the motley lift, 

Actor, inſpector, doctor, botaniſt ? | 

Knows any one fo well---ſure no one knows, | 

At once to Play, preſcribe, compound, compoſe? 

Who can---But Woodward came,---Hill Typ. d 
away, 

Melting, like ghoſts, before the riſing day. 

With that 1% cunning, which in fools ſupplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wiſe, . 
Which nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave © 
To qualify the blockhead tor a knave; Icharms, 
With that ſmooth falſehood, whoſe appearance 
And reaſon of each wholeſome doubt diſarms, | 
Which to the loweſt depths of guile deſcends, 
By vileſt means purſues the vileſt ends, 
Wears friendſhip's maſk for purpoſes of ſpite, 
Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night; 
With that malignant envy, which turns pale, 
And ſickens, even if a friend prevail, 

Which merit and ſucceſs purſues with hate, 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate; 

With the cold caution of a coward's ſpleen, 
Which fears not guilt, but always ſeeks a ſcreen, 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her view--- 
What's baſely done, ſhould be done ſafely too; 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to ſhame, and ev'ry nicer ſenſe, 
Ne'er bluſh'd, onlefs, in ſpreading vice's ſnares, | 
She blunder'd on ſome virtue wnarrar es : 

With all theſe bleſſings, which we ſeldom find 
Laviſh'd by nature on one happy mind, 

A motley figure, of the fribble tribe, | 
Which heart can ſcarce conceive, or pen deſcribe, 
Came imp ring oi; to aſcertain whoſe ſex 
Twelve ſage impanell d matrons would perplex. 
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* This ſevere character was intended for Mr. Fitz- 
petrick, a perſon zwho had rendered himſelf remarkable. 
by his activity in the playhouſe riots of 1563, relative 
to the taking balf prices. He was the bero hes Garrick's 


 Fribbleriad, © | 
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Nor male, nor female, neither, and yet both; 
Of neuter gender, though of /riſb growth; 
A ſix- foot ſucklipg, mincing in its gait ; 
Aﬀected, peevifh, prim, and delicate: 

Fear ful it ſeem'd, though of athletic make, 
Leſt brutal breezes ſhould too roughly ſhake 


Jes tender form, and ſavage motion ſpread 
1] O'er iz; pale checks the horrid manly red. 


Much did ir talk; tw ifs own pretty phraſe, 
Of genius and of taſte, of play*rs and plays; 
Much too of writings, which igel had wrote, 


Of ſpecial merit, though of little note 


For fate, in a ſtrange humour, had decreed 
That what it wrote, none but 1% % ſhould read; 
Much too it chatter'd of dramatic laws, 
Misjudging critics, and miſplac'd applauſe, 
Then, with a ſelf. comp lacent jutting air, 


1 7: ſmil'd, it ſmirt'd, it wriggled to the chair ; 


And; with an awkward: briſkneſs not ite own, 
| Looking*»round, and Per king on the throne, 
Triumphant” ſcem'd, when chat "ſirahge ſavage 


dame, 
Known but e ev or only: Enswn by: name, 
Plain common ſenſe appear'd, by nature there 


| Appointed.” with plain truth, to guard the chair. 
Ihe pageant ſaw, and blaſted with Her frown, © 
|. To its firſt ſtate of nothing metted down. 


Nor ſhall the muſe (for even there the dat; 
Of this valn nothing ſhall be mortified)} 
Nor ſhall the muſe (ſhould fate ordain her thyme, 
Fond, pleaſing thought to live in After: times) 
w'ith'füch a trifler's name her pages blot; 
Known be the character, the th; forget; 
Let Z; to diſappoint each future A, 


TZive woithout ſex, and die without a ae: 10 


Cotd-blooded' critics, by ener vate fires 


Scarce hammer d out, when nature's feeble ſires 


Glimmer'd their laſt ; whats fuggiſh blood, half 
bie, ſneer glows 

Creeps lab'ring through the veins; whoſe heart 

With fancy- kindled heat; —a ſervile rate, 

Who in mere want of fault al} merit daes; 

Who blind obediente pay to aneient ſchools, 


Bigots to Greece, and flaves to muſty rules; 


With folenin confequence declar'd that none 


| Could judge that cauſe but Sophotles alone. 


Dupes to their fancied excellence, the crowd, 


Obfequious to the ſacred dictate, bow'd. 


When, from amidſt the chrong, a youth ſtood 
forth,” © 


| Uoknown his perſon, not oaknbwn his worth; | 


His look beſpoke applauſe; alone he ſtood, 
Alone he ſtemm'd the mighty critic flood. 
He talk' d of ancients, as the man became 


' | Who priz'd our own, but envied not their fame; 
| With noble rev'rence ſpoke of Greece and Rome, 


And ſcorn'd'to tear the laurel from'the tomb. 
« But more than juſt to other countries grown, 


| © Muſt we turn baſe apoſtates to our own ? 


« Where do theſe words of Greece and Rome excel, 
e ThatEngland may not pleaſe the ear as well? 
What mighty magic's in the place or air, 

« That all perfection needs muſt centre there? 
In ſtates, let ſtrangers blindly be preferr'd; 
In Nate of letters, merit ſhould be heard. 


, 
In, 
* 
© 


Ows 
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10 Conipaienf na beser her pure W 14 
« Spreads all abroad, as gen ral as the day; | 
« Foe to reſtraint, from place to place ſhe flies, 


« And may hereafter een in Holland riſe. 

« May not (to give a plezſing fancy ſcope, | 

« And cheer a patriot heart with patriot hope) 

« May not ſome great extenſive genius raiſe | 

« The name of Britain bove Athenian praiſe ;; 

« And, whilſt brave thirſt of fame hisboſom warms, 

« Make England great in letters as in arms? 

There may there dien Sha iprare: s muſe 
* aſpires ©, | 

6 Beyond the reach of Greece : with native fires | 

« Mounting: aloft, he wings his daring flight, 

6 While ; Sopbecles below ſtands trembling at his 

© heig 


% Why ſhould we then ms for jodges roam, 


a When abjer judges-we may find at home ? 


« Happy in tragic and in comic -pow'rs, - - 

© Have we not Shakſpeare ?—ls not Jonſen ours? 

For them, your: nat'ral judges, Britons, vote; 

1% They Il. judge Aike Britons, who like Britons 
„rote. 

He ſaid, and copquer'd—Soals reſum'dherſway, | 
And diſappointed pedants ſtalk'd;away. 
Shakſpeare and Jonſon, with deſerv'd applauſe, 
Joint-judges were ordain'd to try the cauſe, 
Meantime the ſtranger ev'ry voice employ'd, 

To aſk or. tell his name—Who is it ?—Lloyd. 


Thus, when the aged friends of Job ſtood mute, 


And, tamely prudent, gave up the diſpute, 
Elihu, with the decent warmth of youth, 
Boldly ſtood forth the advocate of truth; 
Confuted falſehood, and diſabled pride, 
Whilſt baffled age ſtood ſnarling at his ſide. 
The day of trial's ſix d, nor any fer 
Leſt day of trial ſhould be put off here. 
Cauſes but ſeldom for delay can call 
ln courts where forms are few, fees none at all, 
The morning came, nor find I that the ſan, 
As he on other great events hath done, 
Put on a brighter robe than what he wore 
To go his journey in the day before. 
Full in the centre of a ſpacious plain, 
On plan entirely new. where nothing vain, 
Nothing magnificent appear d, but art 
With decent modeſty perform'd her part, 
Raſe a tribunal: from no other court 
It borrow'd ornament, or ſought ſupport : 
No juries here were pack' d to kill or clear, 
No bribes were taken, nor oaths broken here ; 
No gownſmen, partial to a client's cauſe, _ 
To their own purpoſe tun'd the pliant laws. 
Each judge was true and ſteady to his run 
As Mansfield wiſe, and as old Foſter * juſt... 
In the firſt ſeat, in robe of various dyes, 
A noble wildneſs flaſhing from his eyes, | 
Sat Shakſpeare.—In one hand a wand he bore, 
For mighty wonders ſam'd in days of yore; 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn'd, and own'd the maſter's ſkill : 


Things of the nobleſt kind his genius drew, 
And look'd through nature at a ſingle view: 


Sir Michazl Fefter, one of the TJrdges of the 
King's Bench, 


— 
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A looſe he gave to his unbounded-ſoul,. nor 13 

| And taught new lands to riſe, new eas to roll; ; 
Call'd into being ſcenes unknown re, 2 


And. paſſing nature's bounds, way ſomething more 
Nen Joplon ſat; in ancient learning grain d / 
His rigid judgment fancy” s flights xetiraiv'd,. A 
Correchy prun d each wild luxurjant; thought, | 
Mark'd out her courſe, nor ſpar di a 1 
The book oſ man he read with nięeſt art. 
And ranſack'd all the ſecrets: ol che hem; 5 
Exerted penetration s utmoſt ſon cee 
And trac'd each paſſion to its proper fouree; . 
Then ftrongly mark d. in-livelieft; colours ore, | p 
And brought each foible forth to public view. 
The coxcomb felt a laſh in evlry word, 
And fools, hung out, theie — deterr' 
His comic humour kept the world in a we, 
And laughter frighteu d folly, more than law. / 

But, hark !— -The weg ne he crowd 

gives way, | Eu 

And the proce ſſion comes in juſt array. 

Now ſhould 1, in ſome ſweet poetic e 
Offer up incenſe at Apollo's ſhrine; 
[nvoke the muſe to quit her calm ed + ARG 
Ard waken mem'ry with à {leeping ode. 
For how ſhould mortal man, in mortal verſe, 
| Their titles, merits, or their names rehearſe ? 
| But give, kind dullneſs, memory and rhyme, 
Well put off genius till another time. 

Firſt, order came, with ſolemn Rep, and 

low, 


IT 


{ In meaſur'd time his feet were taught to go. 


Behind, from time to time, he caſt his eye, 

Leſt this ſhould quit his place, that ſtep awry. - 
Appearances to ſave his only care; 

So things ſeem right, no matter what they are. 


In him his parents ſaw themſelves Tenew'd, 


Begotten by Sir Critic on Saint Prude. 
Then came drum, trumpet, bautboy, fiddle, Pate; 5 
Next ſnufer, ſweeter .ſoifter, ſoldier, mute | 
Legions of angels all in bite advance: 
Furies, all fire, come forward in a dance; 
Pantomime figures then are brought to view, 
Fools hand in hand with fools, go two by two. : 
Next came the treaſurer of either houſe; 
One with full purſe, t'other with not a ſous. 
Behind, a group of figures awe create, 
Set off with all th' impertinence of ſtate; 
By lace and feather conſecrate to fame, - 
Expletive kings, and queens without a name. 
Here Havard, all ſerene, in the ſame ftrains, 
Loves, hates, and rages, triumphs, and en e 
His eaſy vacant face proclaim'd a heart | 
Which could not feel emotions, nor impart. 
| With him came mighty Davies. On my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife :--- 
Stateſman all over !---In plots famous grown 
He mouths a ſentence, as curs mouth a bone. 
Next Holland came. With truly tragic ſtalk, 
He creeps, he flies. A hero ſhould not walk. 
As if with heav'n he warr'd, his eager eyes 
Planted their batteries againſt the ſkies; 
Attitude, action, air, pauſe, ſtart, ſigh, groan, 
He borrow'd, and made uſe of as his own. 
By fortune thrown on any other ſtage, 
He might, perbaps, have pleas'd an caſy age; 
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But now appears a copy, and no more, 
Of ſomething better we have ſeen before. 
The actor 6 would build a ſolid fame, 


Maſt imitation's ſervile arts diſclaim ; 
Act from himſelf, on his own bottom ſtand ; 
bo hate een Garrick thus at ſecond-hand. _ . 
Behind came King.---Bred up in modeſt lore, 
Baſhful and young he ſought Hibernia's ſhore ; 
Hibernia, fam'd, bove ev'ry other grace, | 
For matchleſs intrepidity of face. 
From her his features caught the gen'rous flame, 
And hid deflance to all ſenſe of ſhame. 
Tutor'd by her all rivals to ſurpaſs, 
Mongſt Drury's ſons he comes, and ſhines in \braſs, 
Lo Yates !— Without the leaſt fineſſe of art 
He. gets applauſe—l wiſh he'd get his part. 
When hot impatience is in full career, 
How vilely © Hatk'e! Harke!“ grates the ear ? 
When active fancy from the brain is ſent, 
And ſtands on tip-toe for ſome wiſh'd event, 
1 hate thoſe careleſs blunders which recal 
Suſpended ſenſe, and prove it fiction all. 
In characters of low and vulgar mould, 
Where nature's coarfeſt features we behold, 
Where, deſtitute of ev'ry decent grace, 
Unmanner'd jeſts are blurted in your face, 
There Yates with juſtice ſtrict attention draws, 
Acts truly from himſelf, and gains applauſe. 
But when to pleaſe himſelf or charm his wife, 
He aims at ſomething in politer life, 
When, blindly thwarting nature's ſtubborn plan, 
He treads the ſtage, by way of gentleman, - 
The clown, who no one touch of breeding knows, 
Looks like 'Fom Errand dreis'd in Clincher 8 
clothes. | 
Fond of his dreſs, fond of his perſon grown, 
Laugh'd at by all, and to himſelf unknown, 
From fide to fide he ſtruts, he ſmiles, he prates, 
And ſeerns to wonder what's become of Yates, 
Woodward, endow*'d with various tricks of face, 
Great maſter in the ſcience of grimace, 
From Ireland ventures, ſav'rite of the town, 
Lur'd by the pleaſing proſpect of renown ; 
A ſpeaking Harlequin, made up of whim, 
He twiſts, he twines, he tortures ev'ry limb, 
Plays to the eye with a mere monkey's art, 
And leaves to ſenſe the conqueſt of the heart. 
We laugh indeed, but on reflection's birth 
We wonder at ourſelves, and curſe our mirth. 
His walk of parts he fatally miſplac'd, 
And inclination fondly took for taite ; 
Hence hath the town ſo often ſeen diſplay* d 
Beau in burleſque, high life in maſquerade. 
But when bold wits, not ſuch as patch up plays, 
Cold and correct, in theſe inſipid days, 
Some comic character, ſtrong featur'd, urge 
To probability's extremeſt verge, 
Where modeſt judgment her decree ſuſpends, 
And for a time nor cenſures nor commends, 
Where critics can't determine on the ſpot, 
Whether it is in nature found or not, 
There Woodward ſafely ſhall his pow'rs exert, 
Nor fail of favour where he ſhows deſert. 
Hence he in Bobadil ſuch praiſes bore, 
Such worthy praiſcs, Kitcly ſcare had more. 


THE WORKS OF 1 


By turns transform'd into all kind of ſhapes, 
Conſtant to none, Foote laughs; erin, Aruts, and 
ſcrapes: 
Now in the centre, now in van or rear; 
The Proteus ſhifts, hu, parſon, auctioncer. 
His ſtrokes of humour, — his burſt of ſport, 


1 Are all contain'd in this one word ort. 


Doth a man ſtutter, look a-ſquint, or halt ? 
Mimics draw humour out of nature's fault, 
With perſonal defects their mirth adorn, 
And hang misfortunes out to public ſcorn. 
Ev'n I, whom nature caſt in hideous mould, 
Whom, having made, ſhe trembled to behold, 
Beneath the load of mimicry may groan, 
And find that nature's errors are my own. 


Shadows behind of Foote and Woodward came; 


Wilkinſon this, Obrien was that name: 
Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, q 
That even ſhadows have their ſhadows too ! 
With not a ſingle comic pow'r endu'd, 
The firſt, a mere mere mimic's mimic mood; 
The laſt by nature form'd to pleaſe, who ſhows, 
In Jonſon's Stephen, which way genius grows; 
Self quite put off, affects, with too much art, 
To put on Woodward in each mingled part; 
Adopts his ſhrug, his wink, his ſtare ; nay, more, 
His voice, and crouks; for Woodward croak'd be · 
fore. 
When a dull copier ſimple grace negleds, 
And reſts his imitation in defects, 
We readily forgive ; but ſuch vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts. 
By nature form'd in her perverſeſt mood, 
With no one requiſite of art endu'd, 
Next Jackſon came.—Obſerve that ſettled glare, 
Which better ſpeaks a puppet than a player : 
Lift to that voice—did ever diſcord hear 
Sounds ſo well fitted to her untun'd ear? 
When, to enforce ſome very tender part, 
The right hand ſleeps by inſtind on the heart, 
His ſoul, of every other thought bereft, | 
Is anxious only where to place the left; 
He ſobs and pants to ſooth his weeping ſpouſe, 
To ſooth his weeping mother, turns and bows. 
Awkward, embarraſs'd, ſtiff, without the ſkill 
Of moving gracefully, or ſtanding ſtill, 
One leg, as if ſuſpicious of his brother, 
Deſixous ſeems to run away from th' other. 
Some errors, handed down from age to age, 
Plead cuſtom's force, and {till poſſeſs the ſtage. 
That's vile—ſhould we a parent's faults adore, 
And exr, becauſe our fathers err'd before ? 
If, inattentive to the author's mind, 
Some actors made the jeſt they could not find, 
Tf by low tricks they marr'd fair nature's mien, 
And blurr'd the graces of the fimple ſcene, 
Shall we, if reaſon rightly is employ'd, 
Not ſee their faults, or ſeeing not avoid? 
When Falſtaff ſtands detected in a lie, 
Why, without meaning, rolls love's glaſſy eye? 
Why ?—There's no cauſe—at beall 4 no cauſe we 
know— 
It was the faſhion twenty years ago. 
Faſhion, a word which knaves and fools way uſe, 
Their knayery and folly to excuſe, 


e 


t. 


uſe, 
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Fo copy beauties, forfeits all e PI 
To fame to copy faults, is want of ſenſe. 

Yet (though in ſome particulars he fails, 
Some few particulars, where mode prevails), 
If in theſe hallow d times, when ſober, ſad, 

All gentlemen are, melancholy mad, 
When tis not deem'd ſo great a crime by half 


Jo violate a veſtal, as to laugh, 


Rude mirth may hope preſumptuous to engage 
An act of toleration for the ſtage, 
And courtiers will, like reaſonable creatures, 
Suſpend vain faſhion, and unſcrew their features, 
Old Falſtaff, play'd by love, ſhall pleaſe once ww; 
And humour ſet the audience in a roar. 
Actors I've ſeen, and of no vulgar name, 
Who, being from one part poſſeſs'd of fame, 
Whether they are to laugh, cry, whine, or bawl, 
Still introduce that fav'rite part. in all. 
Here, love, be cautious—ne'er be thou betray'd 
To call in that wag Falſtaff's dang'rous aid; 
Like Goths of old, howe'er he feems a friend, 
He'll ſeize that throne you wiſh him to defend. 
In a peculiar mould by humour caſt, 
For Falſtaff fram'd—himſelf the firſt and laſt,— 
He ſtands aloof from all—maintains his tate, 
And ſcorns, like Scot/men, to aſſimilate. 
Vain all difguiſe—too plain we ſee the trick, 
Though the knight wears the weeds of Dominic; 
And. Boniface, diſgrac'd, betrays the ſmack, 
In Anno Domini, of Falſtaff's ſack. 
Arms croſs'd, brows bent, eyes fix d, feet march- 
ing flow, 
A band of malecontents with ſpleen o'erflow ; 
Wrapt in conceit's impenetrable fog, 
Which pride, like Phoebus, draws from ev'ry bog, 
They curſe the managers, and curſe the town, 
Whoſe partial favours keeps ſuch merit down. 
But if ſome man, more hardy than the reſt, 
Should dare attack theſe gnatlings in their neſt ; 
At once they riſe with impotence of rage, 
Whet their ſmall ſtings, and buzz about the ſtage. 
“ Tis breach of privilege !—Shall any dare 
* To arm ſatiric truth againſt a player? 
u Preſcriptive rights we plead time out of mind; 
Actors, unlaſh'd themſelves, may laſh mankind.” 
What! ſhall opinion then, of nature free 
And lib'ral as the vagrant air, agree 
To ruſt in chains like theſe, impos'd by things 


Which, leſs than nothing, ape the pride of kings? 


No—though half-poets with half-players join 
To curſe the ſreedom of each honeſt line; 
Though rage and malice dim their faded cheek ; 
What the muſe freely thinks, ſhe'll freely ſpeak.. 
With juſt diſdain of ev'ry paltry ſneer, 
Stranger alike to flattery and fear, 
In purpoſe fix'd, and to herſelf a rule, 
Public contempt ſhall wait the public fool. 

Auſtin would always gliſten in French filks, 
Ackman would Norris be, and Packer Wilks. 
For who, like Ackman, can with humour pleaſe ? 
Who can, like Packer, charm with ſprightly eaſe ? 
Higher than all the reſt, ſee Branſby ſtrut: 
A mighty Gulliver in Lilliput ! ! 
Ludicrous nature ! which at once could ſhow. 
A man ſo very e ſo very Gs Y | 


- | Frenchman is ſtill at top; but ſeorn chat rage. 


If I forget thee, 'Blakes, or if 1 ſay... FOR JT = 5 
Aught hurtful, may I never ſee the e; 577 60 
Let critics, with a ſupercilious Sifgt d ne 1:4 12 | 
| Decry thy various merit, and de un e 16 
Which, in attacking; thee, attacks the age. a 
þ French follies, univerſally embrac'd,. . '' 3Þp 

At once provoke our mirth, and — taſte, 1 
Long, from a nation ever hardly us d. 
At random cenſur d, wantonly abus d, } 
Have Britons drawn. their ſport, with partial view 
Form'd gen'ral notions from the raſcal few ; * 
Condemn'd a people, as for vices known, 
Which, from their country baniſh's, ſeek our. ; 
| OW n. 13 
At length, howe'er, the flaviſh chain is broke, * 
And, ſenſe awaken d, ſcorns her ancient yoke: | 
Taught by thee, Moody, we now learn to N 8 
Mirth from their foibles; from their virtues, — 
Next came the legion, which our /urmer Bayes, 
From alleys, here and there, contriy!d to raiſe, _ 
Fluſh'd with vaſt hopes, and certain to ſucceed 
With wits who cannot-write,.and ſcarce can . 
Vet'rans no more ſupport the rotten cauſe, LD 
No more from Elliot's worth, they: reap applauſe ; 
Each on himſelf determines to rely, i | 
Be Yates diſbanded, and let Elliot fr. 7 
Ne ver did play'rs ſo well an author fit, 
To nature dead, and foes declar d to wit. 3 
So loud each tongue, ſo empty was each head | 
So much they talk, ſo very little ſaad. s 
So wond'rous dull, and yet ſo wondrous vain, 
At once ſo willing, and unfit to reign, - FT. 
That reaſon ſwore, nor would the oath recal, 
Their mighty maſter's ſoul inform'd them all. 
As one with various diſappointments ſad, 
Whom dullneſs only kept from being mad, 
Apart from all the reſt great Murphy came |" 
Common to foolk and wits, the rage of fame. . 


＋ ＋ 
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 Whis thoogh e akadnaenliioas told. 


 AupiToR, AUTHOR, MANAGER, and 'SquiRE, 
His reſtleſs ſoul's ambition ſtops not there, 


| To make his triumphs perfect, dub him PLayER« 


In perſon tall, a figure form'd; to pleaſe, 
If ſymmetry could charm, depriv'd of caſe; 
When motionleſs he ſtands, we all approve z | 
What pity 'tis the thing was made to move. 
His voice, in onę dull, deep, unvaried ſound, 
Seems to break forth from caverns under ground. 
From hollow cheſt the low ſepulchral note .. ; 
Unwilling heaves, and ſtruggles in his throat. | : 
Could authors butcher'd give an actor grace, 
All muſt to him reſign the foremoſt place. 
When he attempts, in ſome one ſav'rite part, 
To ape the feelings of a manly heart, 
His honeſt features the diſguiſe defy, = 
And his face loudly gives his tongue the lie 
Still in extremes, he knows no happy e. „* 
Or raving mad, or ſtupidly ſerene. | 
In cold-wrought ſcenes the lifeleſs actor flags, 
In paſſion tears the paſſion into raga. 
Can none remember ?—Yes—l know all Se rt 
When in the Moor he ground his teeth to duſts. -. 


I When o'er the ſtage he folly's ſtandard bore, 


Whilſt common · ſenſe ſtood e 


But now appears a © , and no more, 
Of ſomething better we have ſeen before. 
The actor w would build a ſolid fame, 
Maſt imitation's ſervile arts diſclaini; 
Ad from himſelf, on his own bottom ſtand; 
: hate e en Garrick tlius at ſecond-Jiand. 
Behind ' came King.---Bred up in modeſt lore, 
Baſhful and young he ſought Hibernia's ſhore ; 
Hibernia, fam'd,” bove ev'ry other grace, | + 
For matchleſs intrepidity of fae. 5 
From her his features caught the gen'rous flame, 
And bid deflance to all ſenſe of ſhame. 
Tutor'd by her all rivals to ſurpaſs, ; 
Mongſt Drury's ſons he comes, and ſhines in braſs, 
Lo Vates— Without the leaſt fineſſe of art 
He gets applauſe—l wiſh he'd get his part. 
When hot impatience is in full career, 
How vilely & Harke! Hark'c !” grates the ear ? 
When active fancy from the brain is ſent, 
And ſtands on tip-toe for ſome wiſh'd event, 
I hate thoſe careleſs blunders which recal 
Suſpended ſenſe; and prove it fiction all. 
In characters of low and vulgar mould, 
Where nature's coarſeſt features we behold, 
Where, deſtitute of ev'ry decent grace, 
Unmanner'd jeſts are blurted in your face, 
There Yates with juſtice ſtrict attention draws, 
Acts truly from himſelf, and gains applauſe. 
But when to pleaſe himſelf or charm. his wife, 
He aims at ſomething in politer life, 
When, blindly thwarting nature's ſtubborn plan, 
He treads the ſtage, by way of gentleman, 
The clown, who no one touch of breeding knows, 
Looks like Tom Errand dreſs'd in Clincher's 
clothes. | 
Fond of his dreſs, fond of his perſon grown, 
Laugh'd at by all, and to himſelf unknown, 
From fide to ſide he ſtruts, he ſmiles, he prates, 
And ſeems to wonder what's become of Yates, 
Woodward, endow'd with various tricks of face, 
Great maſter in the ſcience of grimace, 
From Ireland ventures, ſav'rite of the town, 
Lur'd by the pleaſing proſpect of renown ; 
A ſpeaking Harlequin, made up of whim, 
He twiſts, he twines, he torturcs ev'ry limb, 
Plays to the eye with a mere wonkey's art, 
And leaves to ſenſe the conqueſt of the heart. 
We laugh indeed, but on reflection's birth 
We wonder at curſcives; and curſe our mirth. 
His walk of parts he fatally miſplac'd, 
And inclination fondly took for taſte ; 
Hence hath the town ſo often ſeen diſplay 'd 
Beau in burleſque, high life in maſquerade. 
But when bold wits, not ſuch as patch up plays, 
Cold and correct, in theſe inſipid days, 
Some comic character, ſtrong featur'd, urge 
To probability's extremeſt verge, | 
Where modeſt judgment her decree ſuſpends, 
And for a time nor cenſures nor commends, 
Where critics can't determine on the ſpot, 
Whether it is in nature found or not, 
There Woodward ſafely ſhall his pow'rs exert, 
Nor fail of favour where he ſhows deſert. 
Hence he in Bobadil ſuch praiſes bore, 
Such worthy praiſcs, Kitely ſcare had more. 


THE WORKS OF CHURCHILLI, 


By turns transform'd into all kind of ſhapes, 


| Conſtant to none, Foote laughs; eries, Rruts, ang 


ſcrapes: 

Now in the centre, now in van ur, 
The Proteus ſhifts, bewd, parſon,' auctiuncer. 
His ſtrokes of humour, and 4 B burſt of _— 
Are all contain'd in this one word 

Doth a man ſtutter, look a-ſquine, or kate? ? 
Mimics draw humour out of nature's fault, 
With perſonal defects their mirth adorn, - 
And hang misfortunes out to public ſcorn. 
Ev'n I, whom nature caſt in hideous mould, 
Whom, having made, ſhe trembled'to behold, 
Beneath the load of mimicry may groan, 
And find that nature's errors are my own. 

Shadows behind of Foote and Woodward came; 
Wilkinſon this, Obrien was that name: 
Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, . 
That even ſhadows have their ſhadows too! 
With not a ſingle comic pow 'rendu'd,, 
The firſt a mere mere mimic's mimic tood; 
The laſt by nature form'd to pleaſe, who ſhows, 
In Jonſon's Stephen, which way genius grows; 
Self quite put off, affects, with too much art, 
To put on Woodward in each mingled part; 
Adopts his ſhrug, his wink, his ſtare; nay, more, 
His voice, _ crouks ; for Woodward croak'd be» 


for 
When a aal copier ſimple grace negleas, 


And reſts his imitation in defects, ' '- 
We readily forgive ; but ſuch vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts. 

By nature form'd in her perverſeſt mood, 
With no one requiſite of art endu'd, 
Next Jackſon came.—Obſerve that ſettled glare, 
Which better ſpeaks a puppet than a player : 
Lift to that voice—did ever difcord hear 
Sounds ſo well fitted to her untun'd ear? 


When, to enforce ſome very tender part, 


The right hand ſleeps by inſtind on the heart, 

His ſoul, of every other thought bereft, 

Is anxious only where to place the left; 

He ſobs and pants to ſooth his weeping ſpouſe, 

To ſooth his weeping mother, turns and bows. 

Awkward, embarraſs'd, ſtiff, without the ſkill 

Of moving gracefully, or ſtanding ſtill, 

One leg, as if ſuſpicious of his brother, 

Deſixous ſeems to run away from th' other. 
Some errors, handed down from age to age, 

Plead cuſtom's force, and {till poſleſs the ſtage. 

That's vile—ſhould we a parent's faults adore, 

And err, becauſe our fathers err'd before ? 

If, inattentive to the author's mind, 

Some actors made the jeſt they could not find, 

Tf by low tricks they marr'd fair nature's mien, 

And blurr'd the graces of the fimple ſcene, 

Shall we, if reaſon rightly is employ d, 

Not ſee their faults, or ſeeing not avoid? 

When Falſtaff ſtands detected in a lie, 

Why, without meaning, rolls love's glaſſy eye? 2 

Why :— here's no cauſe —at leaſt no cauſe we 

know— 

It was the faſhion twenty years ago. 

Faſhion, a word which knaves and fools may uſe, 

Their knayery : and folly to excufe. : 


e. 
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fo copy beauties, forfeits all rege F 
To fame to copy faults, is want of ſenſe. 

Yet (though in ſome particulars he fails, 
Some few particulars, where mode prevails), 
If in theſe hallow'd times, when ſober, ſad, 
All gentlemen are, melancholy mad, 
When tis not deem'd ſo great a crime by half 


Jo violate a veſtal, as to laugh, 


Rude mirth may hope preſumptuous to engage 
Ah act of toleration for the ſtage, 
And courtiers will, like reaſonable creatures, 
Suſpend vain faſhion, and unſcrew their features, 
old Falſtaff, play'd by love, ſhall pleaſe once n 
And humour ſet the audience in a roar. 
Actors I've ſeen, and of no vulgar name, 
Who, being from one part poſſeſs'd of fame, 
Whether they are to laugh, cry, whine, or nl. 
gtill introduce that fav'rite part in all. 
Here, love, be cautious ne er be thou betray'd 
To call in that wag Falſtaff's dang'rous aid; 
Like Goths of old, howe'er he feems a friend, 
He'll ſeize that throne you wiſh him to defend. 
In a peculiar mould by humour caſt, 
For Falſtaff fram'd—himſelf the firſt and laſt.— 
He ſtands aloof from all maintains his gate, 
And ſcorns, like Scot/men, to aſſimilate. 
Vain all diſguiſe - too plain we ſee the trick/, 
Though the knight wears the weeds of Dominic; 
And Boniface, diſgrac'd, betrays the ſmack, 
In Anno Domini, of Falſtaff 's ſack. 
Arms croſs'd, brows bent, eyes fix d, feet march- 
ing flow, 
A band of malecontents with ſpleen o'erflow ; 
Wrapt in conceit's impenetrable fog, 
Which pride, like Phœbus, draws from ev'ry bog, 
They curſe the managers, and curſe the rown, 
Whoſe partial favours keeps ſuch merit down. 
But if ſome man, more hardy than the reſt, 
Should dare attack theſe gnatlings in their neſt ; 
At once they riſe with impotence of rage, 
Whet their ſmall ſtings, and buzz about the ſtage. 
*Tis breach of privilege !—Shall any dare | 
* To arm ſatiric truth againſt a player? 
® Preſcriptive rights we plead time out of mind; 
* Actors, unlaſh'd themſelves, may laſh mankind.” 
What ! ſhall opinion then, of nature free 
And lib'ral as the vagrant air, agree 
To ruſt in chains like theſe, impos'd by things 


Which, leſs than nothing, ape the pride of kings 7 


No—though half-poets with half-players join 
To curſe the ſreedom of each honeſt line; 
Though rage and malice dim their faded cheek ; 
What the muſe freely thinks, ſhe'll freely ſpeak... 
With juſt diſdain of ev'ry paltry ſneer, 
Stranger alike to flattery and fear, 
In purpoſe fix'd, and to herſelf a rule, 
Public contempt ſhall wait the public fool. 

Auſtin would always gliſten in French filks, 
Ackman would Norris be, and Packer Wilks. 
For who, like Ackman, can with humour pleaſe ? 
Who can, like Packer, charm with ſprightly eaſe ? 
Higher than all the reſt, ſee Branſby ſtrut: 
A mighty Gulliver in Lilliput ! ' 
Ludicrous nature ! which at once could or 
A man ſo very high, ſo very low. 


| Have Britons drawn. their ſport, with partial view 


Condemn'd a 
Which, from their country baniſh'd, ſeek ur 


If a Vis II "Rt, wes? ut 4 127 | | 
Aught hurtful, may I never ſee the play- 11575 4 
| Let critics, with a ſupercilious air, 9 HE | 
| Decry thy various merit, and declare 
Frenchman is ſtill t top; but ſcorn that ge 
Which, in attacking thee, attacks the age. 5 


- French foilies, univerſally embrac d, 


is 

At once provoke our mirth, and Com ant taſte, 2 
Long, from a nation ever hardly. us d, 763 

At random cenſur d, wantonly abus d, } 


Form'd.gen'ral notions from the raſcal few ;_ - 


people, as for vices known, 
: OW un. 93 
At length, howe” er, the faviſh chain is Jokes. . 


And, ſenſe awaken'd, ſcorns her ancient yoke ; - » 
Taught by thee, Moody, we now learn to raiſe . 5 1 


Mirth from their foibles; from theip virtues, praiſe, 


Next came the legion, which our r Bayes, 
From alleys, here and there, contriy id to raiſe, 
Fluſh'd with vaſt hopes, and certain to ſucceed 
With wits who cannot write, and ſcarce can rad. 
Vet'rans no more ſupport the rotten cauſe, 

No more from Elliot's worth, they eee 3 


|| Each on himſelf determines to rely, beer bu 
Be Yates. diſbanded, and let Elliot fir. 


Ne ver did play'rs ſo well an author fit, 
To nature drad, and ſoes declar d to wit. 
So loud each tongue, ſo empty was each h J 
So much they talk, ſo very little ſaid; .,. as : 
So wond'rous dull, and yet ſo wondrous vainy - | : 
At once ſo willing, and unfit to reign, - As 
That reaſon ſwore, nor would the oath recal, ./ | 
Their mighty maſter's ſoul inform'd them =" "a 
As one with various diſappointments ſad, 
Whom dullneſs only kept from being mad, 
Apart from all the Teſt great Murphy came— 1 
Common to fool and wits, the rage of fame. - 
What though the ſons of nonſenſe hail him fire, - a 


Aupirox, AUTHOR, MANAGER, and 'SQUIRE, | 


| His reſtleſs ſoul's ambition ſtops not there, 
To make his triumphs perfect, dub him PLayer 


In perſon tall, a figure form'd; to pleaſe, 

If ſymmetry could charm, depriv'd of caſe; 
When motionleſs he ſtands, we all approve z | 
What pity *tis the thing was made to move. 

His voice, in onę dull, deep, unvaried ſound, 
Seems to break forth ſrom caverns under ground. 
From hollow cheſt the low ſepulchral node 
Unwilling heaves, and ſtruggles in his throat. 

Could authors buteher d give an actor grace, 
All muſt to him reſign the foremoſt place. 
When he attempts, in ſome one ſav'rite part, 
To ape the feelings of a manly heart, ? 

His honeſt features the diſguiſe defy, | 
And his face loudly gives his tongue the * 

Still in extremes, he knows no happy mean, 

Or raving mad, or ſtupidly ſerenee. Pa 4 
In cold-wrought ſcenes the lifeleſs actor flags, 

In paſſion tears the paſſion into rags. 

Can none remember ?—Yes—L know all In Wt 
When in the Moor he ground his teeth to Auſt,. - 


When o'er the ſtage he folly's ſtandard bore, 
| Whilſt common · ſenſe ſtood e gies 
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How few auhc with real talents bleſs'd, 
Fewer with nature's gifts contented reſt. 
Man from his ſphere eccentric ſtarts — ; - 
All hunt for fame; but moſt miſtake the way. 
Bred at St. Omer's to the ſhuffling trade, 
The hopeful yotth a Jeſuit might have made, | 
With various readings ſtor' d his empty ſkull, 
Learn'd without ſenſe and venerably dull; 
Or, at ſome banker's deſk, like many more, 
Content to tell that two and two make four, 
His name had ſtood in city annals fair, 
And prudent dullneſs mark'd him for a mayor. 
What then could tempt thee, in a critic age, 
Such blooming hopes to forfeit on a ſtage ? 
Could it be worth thy wond'rous waſte of Pons 8 
To publiſh to the world thy lack of brains? 
Or might not reaſon ew 'n to thee have ſuown 
Thy greateſt praiſe had been to live unknown ?' 
Yet let not vanity like thine deſpair :- 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. 
A vacant throne high-plac'd in Smithfield view, 
To facred dullneſs and her. firft born due, 
Thither with haſte in happy hour repair, 
Thy birth-right claim, nor fear a rival there. 
Shuter himſelf ſhall own thy juſter claim, 
And venal ledgers puff their Murphy's name, 


Whilſt Vaughan“ or u call him what -you | 


will; 
Shall blow thetrinipor and give out the bill. 

There ruley ſecure from critics and from ſenſe, 
Nor once ſhall genius riſe to give offence; 

Eternal peace ſhall bleſs the happy ſhore, 
And little faRtions break thy reſt no more. 

From Covent-Garden crowds promiſcuous go, 
Whom the muſe knows not, nor deſires to know. 
Vet'rans they ſeem'd; but knew of arms no more 
Than if, till that time, arms they never bore, 
Like Weſtminſter militia train'd to fight, 

| They ſcarcely knew the left hand from the right. 
Aſham'd among ſuch troops to ſhow the head, 
Their chiefs were ſcatter*d, and their heroes fled. 

Sparks at his glaſs ſat comfortably down [frown; 
To ſep'rate frown from ſmile, and ſmile from 
Smith, the genteel, the airy, and the ſmart, 

Smith was juſt gone to ſchool to ſay his part ; 
Roſs (a misfortune which we often meet) 
Was faſt aſlecp at dear 3tatira's feet; : 
* Statira; with her hero to agree, 
Stood on her feet as faſt aſleep ab 1 
Macklin, who largely deals in half- form'd ſounds, 
Who wantonly tranſgreſſes nature's bounds, 
Whoſe acting's hard, affected, and conftrain'd, 
Whoſe features, as each other they diſdain'd, 
At variance ſet, inflexible and coarſe, 
Ne er know the working of united force, 
Ne'er kindly foften to each other's aid, 
Nor ſhow the mingled pow'rs of light and. ſhade, 
No longer for a thanklefs ſtage concern'd, 
To worthier thoughts his mighty genius turn'd, 
Harangu' d, gave lectures, made each ſimple elf 
Almoſt as good a' ſpeaker as himſelf; 


Whilſt the -whisle town, mad with minaken zeal, 


An awkward: rage for elocution feel; 


* . ee who publiſhed at this ag 
fon: intituled ® The Retort,” 


Dull cits and grave divines his praiſe proclaim, 
And join with Sheridan's their Macklin's name; 
Shuter, who never car'd a ſingle pin 


* Whether he left out nonſenſe, or Put in 
Who aim'd at wit though levell'd in the dark, 


The random arrow ſeldom hit the mark, 
At Hington, all by the placid ſtream 
| Where city ſwains in lap of dullneſs dream, 
Where, quiet as her ſtrains their ſtrains do flow, 
That all the patron by the bards may know, 
Secret as night, with Rolt's experieric'd aid, 

The plan of future operations laid, | 
Projected ſchemes the ſummer months to cheer, 
And ſpin out happy folly through the year. [fled, 

But think not though theſe daſtard-chiefs are 

That Covent-Garden troops ſhall want a hrad: 
' Harlequin comes their chief !—See from afar, 

The hero ſeated in fantaſtic car! 

Wedded to novelty, his only arme 
Are wooden ſwords, wands, taliſman's, andcharms 
On one ſide folly ſits, by ſome call'd fun, 

And on the other, his arch patron, Lun. 
Behind, for liberty athirſt in vain, ' 


| | Senſe, helpleſs captive, drags the galling chain. 
Six rude misſhapen beaſts the chariot draw, 
Whom reaſon lothes, and nature never faw ; 


Monſters with tails of ice and heads of fire; 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and chimeras dire. 
Each was beſtrode by full as monſtrous wight, 
Giant, dwarf, genius, elf, hermaphrodite, 
The'town, as uſual, met him'in full cry; 
The town, as uſual, knew no reaſon why. 
But faſhion ſo Jetta, and moderns raiſe 
On faſhion's mould'ring baſe their tranſient praiſe. 
Next to the field a band of females-draw 
Their force; for Britain owns no ſalique law : 
Juſt to their worth, we female rights admit, 
Nor bar their claim to empire or to wit. 
Firſt, giggling, plotting chamber-maids arrive, 
Hoydens and romps led on by Gen'ral Clive. 
In fpite of outward blemiſhes, ſhe ſhone 
For humour fam'd, and humour all her own. 
Eaſy, as if at home, the ſtage ſhe trod, 


Original in ſpirit and in caſe, 
She pleas'd by hiding all attempts to pleaſe. 
No comic actreſs ever yet could raiſe, 
On humour's baſe, more merit or more praiſe. 
With all the native vigour of ſixteen, 
Among the merry troop conſpicuous ſeen, 
See lively Pope advance in ;iz and trip, 
Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 
Not without art, but yet to nature true, 
She charms the town with humour juſt, yet new. 
Cheer'd by her promiſe, we the leſs deplore 
The fatal time when Clive ſhall be no more. 
Lo! Vincent comes—with ſimple grace array'd, 
She laughs at paltry arts, and ſcorns parade. 
Nature throngh her is by reflection Wen, 
Whilſt Gay once more knows Polly for his own. 
Talk not to me of diffidence and fear 
J ſee it all, but muſt forgive it here. | 
'Defe@s like theſe which mod: terrors cauſe, 
From impudence itſelf extort applauſe. 
Candour and reaſon ſtill take vietue's part; 


We love ev'n by foibles in ſo good an heart. 


Nor ſought the critics praiſe, nor fear'd his rod. 


. 
ws u 


iſe. 


Let Tommy Arne, with uſual pomp of ants X 
Whoſe chief, whoſe only merit's to compile, - 
Who meanly, pilfering here and there a . 

Deals muſic out as Murphy deals out wit, 
Publiſh propoſals, laws for taſte preſcribe, 
And chaunt the praiſe of an Italian 1 
Let him reverſe kind nature's firſt deorees, 


And teach ein Brent a method not to en 


But never ſhall-a truly Britiſn age 

Bear 2 vile race of eunuchs on the gage. | 

The boaſted work's call'd national in . 4 

If one Italian voice-pollutes the ſtrain. 

Where tyrants rule, and ſla ves with joy obey, 

Let flaviſh minſtrils pour th* enervate lay; 

To Britons far more noble pleaſures ſpring, 

in native notes whiiſt Beard and Vincent ling. 
Might figure give a title unto ſame, 


What rival ſhould with Vates diſpute her claim; 


But juſtice may not partial trophies raiſe, | 

Nor ſink the actreſs in the woman's praiſe. 

Still hand in hand her words and actions go, 

And the heart feels more than the features ſhow: 

For through the regions of that beauteous e 

We no variety of paſſions trace: 

Dead to the ſoft emotions of the heart, 

No kindred ſoftneſs can thoſe eyes anpare; 

The brow, ſtill-fix'd on ſorrow's ſullen frame, 

Void of diſtinction, marks all parts the ſame. 
What's a fine perſon, or a beauteous face, 

Unleſs deportment gives them decent grace? 

Bleſs'd with all other requiſites to pleaſe, 

Some want the ſtriking elegance of caſe ; 

The curious eye their awkward movement tires; 

They ſeem like puppets led about by wires. 

Others, like ſtatues, in one poſture ſtill, 

Give great ideas of the workman”s ſkill ; 

Wond'ring, his art we praiſe the more we view, 

And only grieve he gave not motion too. 

Weak of themſelves are what we beauties call, 

It is the manner which gives ſtrength to all. 

This teaches ev'ry beauty to unite, 

And brings them forward in the nobleſt light. 

Happy in this, behold, amidſt the throng, 

With tranſient gleam of grace, Hart ſweeps along. 
If all the wonders: of external grace, 

A perſon finely turn'd, a mould of face, 

Where, union rare, exyreflion's lively force 

With beauty's ſofteſt magic holds diſcourſe, 

Attract the eye; if feelings void of art, 

Rouſe the quick paſſions, and enflame the heart ; 

If muſic ſweetly breathing from the tongue, 

Captives the ear, Bride muſt not paſs unſung. 
When fear, which rank ill. nature terms conceit, 

By time and cuſtom conquer'd, ſhall retreat; 

When judgment tutor'd by experience ſage, 

Shall ſhoot abroad and, gather ſtrength from age; 

When Heav'n in mercy ſhall the ſtage relcaſc 

From the dull ſlumbers of a ſtill-liſe piece; 

When ſome ſtale low'r, diſgraceful to the walk, 

Which long hath hung, though wither'd on the 

ſtalk, 

Shall kindly. drop, then Bride ſhall make her way, 

And rerit find a paſſage to the day; 

Brought into action, the at once ſhall raiſe 

Her own renown, and juſtify our praiſe. 


| 


; 


ö 


ö 
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Form'd for the tragic ſcene, to.grace the ſtages 
With rival excellence of love and rage, 
Miſtreſs of each ſoft art, with matchleſs _ 
To turn and wind the paſſionꝭ as ſhe will; 
To melt the heart with ſympathetie woe, * 
A wake the ſigh. and teach the tear to flows ;,; 
To put on frenzy's wild diſtracted glare, 7 
And freeze the ſoul with horror and deſpair; 
With juſt deſert enroll'd in endleſs fame, 
Conſcious of worth ſuperior; Cibber came. 44 
When poor Alicia's madd ning brains are rach'd, 
And ſtrongly imag'd griefs her mind diſtract; 
Struck with her grief, I catch the madneſs wot | 
My brain turns round, the headleis trunk I view? 
The roof cracks, ſhakes and falls New OY 
'* rife, 


| And reaſon buried in hands lies: 3 IF 


. Nobly diſdainful of each laviſh art. 
She makes her firſt attack upon the heart: 
Pleas'd with the ſummons, it receives her EI: 
And all is ſilence, ſympathy, applauſe.” ' 144. 

But when, by fond ambition drawn: afide; 
Giddy with praiſe, and puff d with female wa 


She quits the rragic ſcene, and, in pretence 


To, comic merit, breaks down nature's fence ; 

I ſcarcely can believe my ears or eyes, 

Or find out Cibber through the dark Agende 
Pritchard, by nature for the ſtage deſign'd, 

In perſon graceful, and in ſenſe reſin d; 

Her art as much as nature's friend became, 

Her voice as free from blemiſh as her fame. 

Who knows ſo well in majeſty to pleaſe, 

Attemper'd with the graceful charms of eaſe ? 
When Congreve's favour'd pantomime to grace, 

She comes a captive queen of Mooriſh race; 

When love, hate, jealoufy, deſpair and rage, 


With wildeſt tumults in her breaſt engage; 


Still equal to herſelf is Zara ſeen ; + - 
Her: paſſions are the paſſions of a queen. 
When ſhe to murder whets the timorous t 
I ſee] ambition ruſh through ev'ry vein; 
Perſuaſion hangs upon her daring tongue, 
My heart grows flint, and ev "5 nerveꝰs new 
ſtrung. 
In comedy“ Nay, there,” cries critic, © hold, 
« Pritchard's for comedy too fat and old. 
Who can, with patience, bear. the gray co- 
“ quette, 
Or force a laugh with overgrown Julett ? 


Her ſpeech, look, action, humour, all are juſt; 
But then, her age and figure give diſguſt.. 


Are foibles then, and graces of the mind, 
In, real life, to ſize or age confin'd ?. 
Do ſpirits flow, and is good- breeding plac'd 
In any ſet circumference of waiſt? 
As we grow old, doth affectation ceaſe, 
Or gives not age new vigour to caprice? 
If in originals theſe things appear, 
Why ſhould we bar them in the copy here? 
The nice punctilio-mongers of this age, 


| The grand minute reformers of the ſtage, 


Slaves to propriety of ev'ry kind, | 
Some ſtandard- meaſure for each part ſhould find 
Which when the beſt of actors ſhall exceed, 
Let it devolve to one of ſmaller breed. 
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All actors too upon the back ſhould bear 


Certificate of birth;—time, when ;—place, where. 


For how can critics rightly fix their worth, 

Unleſs they know the minute of their birth? 

An audience too, deceiv'd, may find too late 

That they have clapp'd an actor out of date. 
Figure, | own, at firſt may give offence, 

And harſhly ſtrike the eye's too curious ſenſe : 

But when perſections of the mind break ſorth, 

Humour's chaſte ſallies, judgment's ſolid worth: 

When the pure genuine flame, by nature taught, 

Springs into ſenſe, and ev'ry action's thought; 

Before ſuch merit all objections fly; 

Pritchard's genteel, and Garcick's fix feet high. y 
Oft have 1, Pritchard, ſeen thy wond'rous fkill, 

Confeſs'd thee great, but find thee greater ſtill. 

"That worth, which ſhone in ſcatter'd rays before. 

Colle cted now, breaks forth with double pow'r. 

The jealous wiſe ! on that thy trophies raiſe, 
Inferior only to the author's praiſe. 

From Dublin, ſam'd in legends of romance 

For mighty magic of enchanted lance, 

With which her heroes arm'd victorious. prove, 

And like a flood ruſh o'er the land of love, f 

Moſſop and Barry came — names ne' er defign'd 

By fate in the ſame ſentence to be join'd, 

Rais'd by the breath of popular acclaim, / 

They mounted to the pinnacle of fame; 

There the weak brain, made giddy with the height, 

Spurr'd on the rival chiefs to mortal fight. 

Thus ſportive boys, around ſome baſon' s brim, 

Behold the pipe-drawn bladders circling ſwim : 

But if from lungs more potent, there ariſe 

Two bubbles of a more than common ſize, 

Eager for honour they for fight prepare, 

Bubble meets bubble, and both ſink to air. 

M.oſſop, attach'd to military plan, 

Still kept his eye fix d on his right-hand man. 

Whilſt the mouth meafures words with ſeeming 

a Bell, 

The right hand labours, and the left lies fill ; 

For he reſolv'd on ſcripture-grounds to go, 

What the right doth, the left-hand ſhall not know. 

With ſtudied impropriety of ſpeech, 

He ſoars beyond the hackney critic's reach; 

To epithets allots emphatic ſtate, 

Whilſt principals, ungrac'd, like lacquies wait; 

In ways firſt trodden by himſelf excels, 

And ſtands alone in indeclinables; 

Conjunction, prepoſition, adverb join 

To ſtamp new vigour on the nervous line: 

In monoſyllables his thunders roll, 

He, suE, 1, AND, WE, YE, THEY, fright the foul. 
In perion taller than the common ſize, 

Behoid where Barry draws admiring eyes! 

When lab'ring paſſions, in his boſom pent, 

Convulſive rage, and ſtruggling heave for vent; 

SpeRators, with imagin'd terrors warm, 

Anxious expect the burſting of the ſtorm : 

But all unfit in ſuch a pile to dwell, - 

His vioce comes forth, like Echo from her cell; 

To ſwell the tempeſt needful aid denies, 

And all a-down the ſtage in feeble murmurs dies. 
What man, like Barry, with ſuch me can err 

In . — * v1 4 | 

5 


What man could give, if Barry was not bete 
Such well-applauded tenderneſs to Lear? 
Who elfe can ſpeak fo very, very fine, | 


| That ſenfe may kindly end with ev'ry line? 


Some dozen lines before the ghoſt is there, 
Behold him for the ſolemn ſcene prepare. 15 


See how be frames his eyes, Poiſes each limb, 


Puts the whole body into proper trim,— 

From whence we learn; with no er ſtretch of 

Five lines hence comes a ghoſt, and, ha! a ſtart. 
When he appears moſt perfect, ſtill we find 

Something which jars upon, and hurts the mind, 

Whatever lights upon a part are thrown, 

We ſce too plainly they are not his own. 


No flame from nature ever yet he caught; 


Nor knew a feeling which he was not taught; 

He rais'd his trophies on the baſe of art, — 

And conn'd his paſſions, as he conn'd his part. 
Quin, from afar, lur'd by the ſeent of fame, 

A ſtage Leviathan, put in his claim, 5 

Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 

Salen he walk ' d, and deem'd the chair his own. 

For how ſhould moderns, muſhrooms of the day, 

Who ne'er thoſe maſters knew, know how to play! 

Gray-bearded vet'rans, who, with partial tongue, 

Extol the times when they themſelves were young; 

Who having loſt all reliſh for the ſtage, 

See not their on deſects, but laſh the age, 

Receiv'd with joyful murmurs of applauſe, 

Their darling chief, and lin'd his favourite cauſe, 
Far be it from the candid muſe to tread 

Inſulting o'er the aſhes of the dead, 

But, jult to living merit, ſhe maintains, 

And dares the teſt, whilſt Garrick's genius my 


1 Ancients in vain lever to excel, 


Happily prais'd. if they could act as well. 
But though preſcription's force we diſallow, 
Nor to antiquity ſubmiſſive bow 
Though we deny imaginary grace, 
Founded on accidents of time and place 
Yet real worth of ev'ry growth ſhall bear 
Due praiſe, nor muſt we, Quin, forget thee there. 
His words bore ſterling weight, nervous and 
ftrong 
In manly tides of ſenſe they roll'd. along. 
Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence - 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit ſenſe. 
No actor ever greater heights could reach 
In all the labour'd artifice of ſpeech. 
Speech ! Is that all - And ſhall an actor found 
An univerſal fame on partial ground? 
Parrots themſelves ſpeak properly by rote, 
And, in fix months, my dog ſhall howl by note. 
I laugh at thoſe, who, when the ſtage they tread, 
Neglect the heart, to compliment the head; 
With ſtrict propriety their care's confin'd 
To weigh out words, while paſſion halts behind. 
To ſyllable. diſſectors they appeal, 
Allow them accent, cadence,—fools may feel; 
But, ſpite of all the criticiſing elves, (ſelves 


. Thoſe who would make us feel, muſt feel thems 


His eyes, in gloomy ſocket taught to roll, 
Proclaim'd the ſullen habit of his ſoul. 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the ſtage, 


| Too proud for tenderneſs, too dull for rage. 


Behold 1 
Whilſt 5; 
View th 
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When Hedtor's lovely widow ſhines in tears, One finds out, * He's of lata ſomewhat 
Or Rowe's gay rake dependant virtue jeers, « low, 
With the ſame caſt of features he is ſeen «© Your hero always ſhould be tall, you know. 
To chide the libertine, and court the queen. « True nat'ral greatneſs all conſiſts in height.“ 
| From the tame ſcene, which without paſſion flows, | Produce your voucher, critic.—“ Sergeant Kite. 
With juſt deſert his reputation roſe; Another can't forgive the paltry arts : 
Nor leſs he pleas'd, when, on ſome ſurly plan, | By which he makes his way to ſhallow hearts A | 
rt, He was, at once, the actor and the man. || Mere pieces of fineſſe, - traps for applauſe—. 1 450 
of In Brute he ſhone unequall'd: all agree « Avaunt, unnat'ral ſtart, affected pauſe.” . 7 
Garrick's not half ſo great a brute as he. For me, by natvreform'd to judge with phlegm 
| When Cato's labour'd ſcenes are brought to view, | I can't acquit by wholeſale, nor condemn... !; },. 
. With equal praiſe the actor labour'd too; Ihe beſt things carried to exceſs are wrong: 
For ſtill you'll find, trace paſſions to their root, The ſtart may be too frequent, pauſe too long 3 
Small diff rence 'twixt the ſtoic and the brute. But, only us'd in proper time and place, 
jn fancied ſcenes, as in life's real plan, Severeſt judgment muſt allow them grace. 
7 He could not, for a moment, ſink the man. If bunglers, form 'd on imitation's plan, 
: In whate' er caſt his character was laid, Juſt in the way that monkies mimic man. 
Self ſtill, like oil, upon the ſurface play” d. rheir copied ſcene with mangled arts diſgrace, 
Nature, in ſpite of all his ſkill, crept in: | And paule and ſtart with the ſame vacant face: 
Horatio, Dorax, Falſtaff.—itill 'twas Quin. We join the critic laugh; thoſe tricks we ſcorn, 
Next follows Sheridan—a doubtful name, Which ſpoil the ſcenes they mean them to adorn. 
- As yet unſettled in the rank of fame. i | But when, from nature's pure and genuine ſource; 
' This, fondly laviſh in his praiſes grown, "Theſe ſtrokes of acting flow with gen'rous force, 
y! Gives him all merit : That allows bim none. When in the features all the ſoul's pourtray d, : 
e, Between them both we'll ſteer the middle courſe, | And paſſions, ſuch as Garrick's, are diſplay d, 
183 Nor, loving praiſe, rob judgment of her force. To me they ſeem from quickeſt feelings caught: 
| Juſt his conceptions, natural and great: Each ſtart is nature; and each pauſe is thought. 
His feelings ſtrong, his' words enforc d with When reaſon yields to paſſion's wild alarms, ++ 
8 weight. And the whole ſtate of man is up in arms; 1A 
& Was ſpeech-fam'd Quin | Kim Golf to hear him | What but a critic could condemn the play r, 
ſpeak, | For pauſing here, when cool ſenſe pauſes there? I 
Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : | Whilſt, working from the heart, the fire l ae 4 
1 But ſtep-dame nature, niggard of her grace, And mack it ſtrongly flaming to the face; I 
as; Deny'd the ſocial pow'rs of voice and face. Whilſt, i in each ſound, I hear the very man; 5 
Fix 'd in one frame of features, glare of eye, II can't catch words, and pity thoſe who can. 
Paſſions, like chaos, in confuſion lie: Let wits, like ſpiders, from the tortur'd brain * 
In vain the wonders of his {kill are try'd Fine-draw the critic-web with curious pain z _ , 
To form diſtinctions nature hath deny'd. The gods, -a kindneſs I with thanks muſt pay, 
His voice no toueh of harmony Wen Have form'd me of a coarſer kind of clay; 
Irregularly deep and ſhrill by fits: Nor ſtung with envy, nor with ſpleen diſeas vob ep 
The two extremes appear like man and wife, A poor dull creature, ſtill with nature pleas d; 
ere. Coupled together for the ſake of ſtrife. Hence to thy praiſes, Garrick, I agree, 
and His action's always ſtrong, but ſometimes ſuch, | And, pleas'd with nature, muſt be pleas'd wa 
That candour muſt declare he acts too much. . thee. lout, 
Why muſt impatience fall three paces back? Now might I tell, how ſilence reign'd through. : 
Why paces three return to the attack? And deep attention huſh'd the rabble rout ! 
Why is the right-leg tco forbid to ſtir, How ev'ry claimant, tortur'd with deſire, ., 
Unleſs in motion ſemicircular? Was pale as aſhes, or as red as fire: z > 
Why muſt the hero with the nailor vie, But, looſe to fame, the muſe more ſimply acts, 
und And hurl the cloſe-clench'd fiſt at noſe or eye? RejeRts all flouriſh, and relates mere facts. 
In royal John, with Philip angry grown, The judges, as the ſeveral parties came, {claim, 
thought he would 4 knock'd poor ent With temper heard, with judgment weigh ANN 
down. And, in their ſentence happily agreed, 
cad, Inhuman tyrant ! was it not a ſhame, In name of both, great Shakſpeare thus decreed, * 43 
Ts fright a king ſo harmleſs and ſo tame, « If manly ſenſe; ; if nature link'd with art; 2 
But, ſpite of all defects, his glories riſe ; «If thorough knowledge of the human heart; : 
ad. And art, by judgment form'd, with nature vies; | © If pow'rs of acting vaſt and unconfin d; 
ehold him ſound the depth of Hubert's ſoul, | © If feweſt faults with greateſt beauties join'd; , , 
ont Whilſt in his own contending paſſions roll; | © If ſtrong expreſſion, and ſtrange pow rs which 
lves View the whole ſcene, with critic judgment ſcan, | „“ Within the magie circle of the eye; lie 
joe? And then deny him merit if you can. If feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, 
Where he falls ſhort, tis nature's fault alone; 3 0 And which no face ſo well as his can ſnow; 
Where he ſucceeds, the merit's all his own. . Deſerve the. pref *rence ;---Garrick, take the 
Laſt Garrick came. Behind him throng a train « chair; 
Of loarling critics, VE as vain. Nor quit i till tho place an equal there.“ 
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„„ - £3 195422h! e Conſcious of guilt, and fearful of the light, | 
THE APOLOGY: They lurk enſnrouded in the veil of night; 1 
* Fae) 4 ' Safe from detection, ſeize th' unwary prey, h; 
Addreſſed to the Critical Reviewers. And ſtab, like bravoes, all who —. 8 I 
Lavwhis not the heart, when giants, big with When firſt my muſe; perhaps more bold than 2 
ride, ; wile, 
Afﬀſome the pompous port, the martial ſtride: *' Bade the rude trifle i into 1 ariſe, A 
O'er arm Herenlean heave th* enormous ſhield, Little ſhe thought ſuch tempeſts would enſue; ; N 
Valt as a weaver's beam the javelin wield 5 © Leſs, that thoſe tempeſts would be rais'd by you, 1 
Wuh the loud voice of thund ring Jove defy, The thunder's fury rends the tow'ring oak; B 
And dare to ſingle combat---What ?---A fly. Roſciads, like ſhrubs, might ſcape the fatal ſtroke, I 
And laugh we leſs, when giant names, wen Vain thought! a critic's fury knows no bound; O 
mine Drawcanſir-like, he deals deſtruction round; N 
Eſtabliſh'd, as it were, by right divine: Nor can we hope he will a ſtranger ſpare, T 
Critics, whom ev'ry captive art adores, | - Who gives no quarter to his friend Voltaire. T 
Lo whom glad ſcience pours forth all her ſtores ; ; Unhappy genius! plac'd by partial fate at 
Who high in letter'd reputation fit, n -| With a free ſpirit in a flaviſh ſtate ; ; 
And hold, Aſtræa like, the ſcales of wit: Where the reluctant mule, oppreſs d by kings, 7 
With partial rage ruſh forrh,---Oh ! ſhame to tell! | Or droops in ſilence, or in fetrers ſings ; 5 
To cruſh a bard juſt burſting from the ſhell? © In vain thy dauntlels fortitude hath borne " 
Great are his perils in this ſtormy time _ The bigot's furious zeal, and tyrant's ſcorn. 5 
Who raſhly ventures on a ſea of rhyme. | Why didft thou ſafe from home-bred danger L 
Around vaſt furges roll, winds envious blow, ſteer, 
And jealous rocks and quickſand- lurk below: | Reſerv'd to periſh more ignobly here ? > Hl 
Greatly his foes he dreads, but more his friends; | Thus, when the Julian tyrant's pride to ſwell by 
He hurts me moſt who laviſhly commends. Rome with her Pompey at Pharſalia fell, Tt 
Lock through the world---in ev'ry other trade | The vanquith'd chief eſcap'd from Cæſar-s hand of 
The fame employment*s cauſe of kindneſs made, | To die by ruthans in a foreign land. 
At leaſt | appearance of good: will creates, | How could theſe ſelf-ele&ed monarchs raiſe Th 
And ev*ry fool puffs ff the fool he hates. So large an empire on ſo ſmall a baſe? Wi 
'Coblers with cob'crs {moke away the night, In what retreat, inglorious and unknown, Th 
Aud in the common caule e*en play'rs unite. Did genus fleep, when dullneſs ſeiz'd the throne? Ott 
Authors atone, with more than ſavage rage, Whence, abſolute now grown, and free from awe, An 
Unnat'ral war with br-ther-authors wage. I ß She to the ſubje& world diſpenſes law. For 
The pride of nature would as ſoon admit Without her licence not a letter ſtirs, 801 
Competitors in empire as in wit : : And all the captive criſs-croſs-row is her's. Fro 
Onward they ruſh at fame's imperious call, Ihe Stagyrite, who rules from nature drew, Wh 
And, leſs than greateſt, would not be at ail. Opinions gave, but gave his reaſons too. Cor 
Smit with the love of honour,---or the pence, Our great dictators take a ſhorter way--- But 
O'er run with wit, and deſtitute of ſenſe, Who ſhall diſpute what the reviewers ſay? _ Wh 
Should any novice in the rhyming. trade Their word's ſuſſicient; and to aſk a reaſon, The 
With lawleſs pen the realms of verſe invade; In ſuch a ſtate as theirs, i is downright treaſon, Oth 
Fortu from the court, where ſceptred ſages fit, True judgment now with them alone can dwell, Aer 
Abus'd with praiſe, and flattet'd into wit; | Like Church of Rome, they're grown infallible, * by 
Where in lethargic majeſty they reign, Dull ſuperſtitious readers they deceive, The 
Aud what they won by dullneſs, ſti]! maintain; Who pin their eaſy faith on critic's ſleeve, | Whi 
Legions of fa&tious authors throng at once; And, knowing nothing, ev'ry thing believe! At t 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dunce. | But why repine we, that theſe puny elves To! 
To Hamilton's * the ready lies repair ;--- Shoot into giants ?--- We may thank ourſelves; And 
Ne'er was lic made which was not welcome Fools that we are, like Iſrael's fools of yore, Too 
there The calf ourſelves have faſhion'd we adore. The 
Thence, on maturer judgment's anvil wrought, Bur let true reaſon once reſume her reign, But 
T - pottſh'd fallehood's into public brought. This god ſhall dwindle to a calf again Why 
Quick-circulating flanders mirth afford, Founded on arts which ſhun the face of day, 
And reputation bleeds in ev'ry word. By the ſame arts they ſtill maintain their ſway, Ri 
A critic was of old a glorious name, Z Wrapp'd in myiterious ſecrecy they riſe, l kep 
Whole ſanction handed merit up to fame; And, as they are unknown, are ſafe ard wiſe. Ne lei 
Beautie as well a- faults he brought to view: At whomſoe ver aim'd, howe'er ſevere — _ 
His judgment great, and great his candour too. Th' envenom'd ſlander flies, no names appear. — tl 
No ſervile rules drew fickly taſte aſide ; Prudence forbids that ſtep.---Then all might know — 
Secure he walk'd, for nature was his guide. And on more equal terms engage the foe. L eh 
But now, Oh ſtrange reverſe ! our critics bawl But now, what Quixote of the age would care 8 <P 
In praiſe of candonr with a heart of gall. To wage a war with dirt, and fight with air? Faw; | 
By int'reſt join'd th' expert confederates ſtand, 8 nd | 
* Printer of the Critical Review, | And play the game into each other's hand. 1 


ers 


ſtand, 


| P O E 

The vile abuſe, in turn by all deny'd, 

Is bandy'd up and down from ſide to fide : 

It flies---hey !---preſto !---like a juggler's ball, 

Till it belongs to nobody at all. (known, 
All men aud things they know, themſclves un- 

And publiſh ev'ry name - except their own. 

Nor think this ſtrange---ſecure from vulgar eyes 

The nameleſs author paſſes in diſguiſe. 

But vet' ran critics are not fo deceiv'd, 

If vet' ran critics are to be believ'd. 

Once ſeen, they know an author evermore, 

Nay ſwear to hands they never ſaw before 

Thus in the Roſciad, beyond chance or doubt, 

They, by the writing, found the writers out. 

« That's Lloyd's---his manner there you plainly 

“trace, 


« And all the actor ares you in the face. 


« By Colman that was written: --On my life, 


he ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of the Jealous Wife. 


« That little diſingenuous piece of tpite, 
« Churchill, a wretch unkuown, perhaps might 
« write.“ 
How doth it make judicious readers ſmile, 
When authors are detected by their ſtyle : 
Though ev'ry one who knows this author, knows 
He ſhifts his ſtyle much oft'ner than his clothes? 
Whence could arife this mighty critic ſpleen, 
The muſe a trifier, and her theme ſo mean? 
What had I done, that angry heav'n ſhould ſend 
The bitt'reſt foe where molt I wiſh'd a friend? 
Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name, 
And hail'd the hanours of thy matchleſs fame. 
For me let hoary Fieldihg bite the ground, 
So nobler Pickle ſtands ſuperbly bound. 
From Livy's temples tear th” hiſtoric crown, 
Which with more juſtice blooms upon thine own. 
Compar'd with thee, be all life-writers dumb, 
But he who wrote the life of Tommy T humb. 
Who ever read the Regicide, but ſwore 
The author wrote as man ne'er wrote before? 
Others for plots and under-plots may call, 
Here's the right method---have no plot at all. 
Who can fo often in his cauſe engage 
The tiny pathos of the Grecian ſtage, 
Whiiſt horrors rife, and tears ſpontaneous flow, 
At tragic Ha! and no leſs tragic Oh | 
To praiſe his nervous weakneſs all agree; 
And then for ſweetneſs, who fo ſweet as he! 
Too big for utterance when forrows ſwell, 
The too big ſorrows flowing tears muſt tell: 
But when thoſe flowing tears ſhall ceaſe to flow, 
Why—then the voice muſt ſpeak again, you 
know. 

Rude and unſkilful in the poet's trade, 
I kept no Naiads by me ready-made ; 
Ne'er did 1 colours high in air advance, 
Torn from the bleeding fopperies of France; 
No flimſy linſey-woolſey ſcenes 1 wrote, 
With patches here and there like Joſeph's coat, 
Me humbler themes beſit : Secure, ſor me, 
Let playwrights ſmuggle nonſenſe, duty free : 
Secure for me, ye lambs, ye lambkins bound, 
And friſk, and frolic o'er the fairy ground: 
Secure, for me, thou pretty. little fawn, 
Lick Sylvia's hand, and crop the flow'ry lawn: | 
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Uncenſur'd let the gentle breezes rove 72 
Through the green umbrage of th' enchanted 
grove : 
Secure, for me, let foppiſh nature ſmile, 
And play the coxcomb in the deſart iſle. | 
Ihe ſtage I choſe—a ſubject fair and free== . 


| *Tis yours—'tjs mine—'tis public property. 


All common exhibitions open lie 

Fur praiſe or cenſure to the common | 
Hence are a thouſand hackney writers fed; 

Hence monthly critics earn their daily bread. 
This is a gen'ral tax which all muſt pay, 


Actors, a venal crew, receive ſupport - 

From public bounty, for the public ſport. 

To clap or hiſs, all have an equal claim, 

The cobler's and his lordſhip's right the ſame. 
All join for their ſubſiſtence; all expect l rect. 
Free leave to praiſe their worth, their faults cor- 
When active Pickle Smithfield Rage aſcends, 
The three days wonder of his laughing friends; 
Each, or as judgment, or as fancy guides, 
[he lively witling praiſes or derides. 


Betwixt a merry-Audrew and a player? 

The ftrolling tribe, a deſpicable race, 
Like wand'ring Arabs, ſhift from place to place, 
Vagrants by law, to. juſtice open laid, 
They tremble, of the beadle's laſh afraid, 8 
And faw ning cringe, for wretched means of life, 
To madam mayorefs, or his worſhip's wife. 

The mighty monarch, in theatric ſack, 

Carries his whole regalia at his back ; 
His royal conſort heads the female band, 
And leads the heir apparent in her hand; 7 lf 
The pannier'd aſs creeps on with conſcious pride; 
Bearing a future prince on either fide. 
No choice muſicians in this troop. are found 
To varniſh nonſenſe with the charms of ſound; 
No ſwords, no daggers, not one poiſon'd bowl; 
No lightning flafhes here, no thunders roll; 
| the monarch here mult be a hoſt alone. 
No ſolemn pomp, no flow procefſions here; 
No Ammon's entry, and no Juliet's bier. 
By need compell'd to proſtitute his art, 
The varied actor flies from part to part; 
And, ſtrange diſgrace to all theatric pride! 
His character is ſhiſted with his fide. 
Queſtion and anſwer he by turus muſt be, 

Like that ſmall wit * in modern tragedy ; 
Who, to patch up his fame, or fill his purſe 
Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worſe ; 
Like gipſies, leſt the ſtolen brat be known, 
Defacing firſt, then claiming for his owu. 

In ſhabby ſtate they ſtrut, and tatter'd robe; 
he ſcene a blanket, and a barn the globe. 

No high conceits their mod' rate wiſhes raiſe, 
| Content with humble profit, humble praiſe. 
E Let dowdies ſimper, and let bumpkins ſtare, 
Ihe ſtrolling pageant hero treads in air: 
Pleas'd for his hour, he to mankind gives law, 
And ſnores the next out on a truſs of ſtraw. 


” Mr. Foote, 1 
6g ij 


From thoſe who ſcribble, down to thoſe who play. 


And where's the mighty diſfrence, tell me-where, 


No guards to ſwell the monarch's train are own; - 


-- 


— 
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But if kind fortune, who we ſometimes know 


Can take a hero from a puppet-ſhow, 

In mood propitious ſhould her fav'rite call 
On royal ſtage in royal pomp to bawl, 
Forgetful of himfelf he rears the hezd, 


And ſcorns the dunghill where he firſt was bred. 
Converſing now with well-dreſs'd kings and 


queens, 

With gods and goddeſſes behind the ſeenes, 
He ſweats beneath the terror- nodding plume, 
Taught by mock honours real pride t' aſſume. 
On this great ſtage the world, no monarch e'er 
Was half fo haughty as a monarch play'r. 

Doth it more move our anger or our mirth, 
To ſce theſe things, the loweſt ſons of earth, 
Preſume, with ſclt-ſufficienc knowledge grac'd, 
To rule in letters and preſide in taſte ? 
The town's deciſions they no more admit, 
Themſelves alone the arbiters of wit; 
And ſcorn the juriſdiction of that court, 
To which they owe their being and ſupport. 
Actors, like monks of old, now facred grown, 
Muſt be attack'd by no fools but their own. 

Let the vain tyrant fit amidſt his guards, 
His puny Green-room wits and venal bards, 
Who meanly tremble at the puppet's frown, 
And for a playhouſe- freedom loſe their own; 
In ſpite of new-made laws, and new-made kings, 
The free-born muſe with lib'ral ſpirit fings, 
Bow down, ye flaves; before theſe idols fall ; 
Let genins ſtoop to them who've none at all; 
Ne'er will I flatter, cringe, or bend the knee 
Jo thoſe who, flaves to ail. are flaves to me. 

Actors, as actors, are a lawful game; | 
The poet's right, and who ſhall bar his claim? 
And if, o'erweening of their little ſkill, 


When they have left the ſtage, they're actors ſtill ; 


If to the ſubject world they ſtill give laws, 


With paper crowns, and ſceptres made of ſtraws ; 


If they in cellar or in garret roar, | 
And kings one night, are kings for evermore ; 


Shall not bold truth, e'en there, purſue her theme, 
And wake the coxcomb from his golden dream? 


Or if, well worthy of a better fate, 

They riſe ſuperior to their preſent ſtate; 

If, with each focial virtue grac'd, they blend 
The gay companion and the faichful friend; 
If they, like Pritchard. join in private life 
The tender parent and the virtuous wife; 


Shall not cur verſe their praiſe with pleaſure 


ſpeak, 


Though mimics bark, and envy ſplits her check ; 


No honeſt worth's beneath the muſe's praiſe; 
No greatneſs can above her cenſure raiſe; 
Station and wealth to her are trifling things; 


She ſtoops to actors, and ſhe ſoars to kings. 


Is there a man, in vice and folly bred, 


To ſenſe of honour as to virtue dead; 


Whom ties nor bumian, nor divine, can bind; 
Alten to God, and foe to all mankind; 

Who ſpares no character; whoſe ev'ry word, 
Bitter as gall, and ſharper than the ſword, 


; 


Cuts to the quick; whoſe thoughts with rancour 


Whoſe tongue, on earth, performs the work of 


ſwell; - [hell ; 
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If there be ſuch a monſter, the Reviews 

Shall find him holding forth againſt abuſe. 
Attack profeſſion l tis a deadly breach! 

« The Chriſtian laws another leſſon teach: 

* Unto the end ſhall charity endure, 

And candour hide thoſe faults it cannot cure.“ 


Thus candour's maxims flow from rancour's 


throat, : 
As devils, to ſerve their purpoſe, ſcripture quote, 
The muſe's office was by Heav'n deſign'd 

To pleaſe; improve, inſtruR, reform mankind ; 
lo make dejected virtue nobly riſe 
Above the tow'ring pitch of ſplendid vice; 
To make pale vice, abaſh'd, her head hang down, 
And trembling crouch at virtue's awful frown. 
Now arm'd with wrath, ſhe bids eternal ſhame, 
With ſtricteſt juſtice, brand the villain's name: 
Now in the milder garb of ridicule 
She ſports, and pleaſes while ſhe wounds the fool. 
Her ſhape is often varied; but her aim, 
To prop the cauſe of virtue, ſtill the ſame. 
In praile of mercy let the guilty bawl, 
When vice and folly for correRion call, 
Silence the mari of weakneſs juſtly bears, 
And is partaker of the crimes it ſpares. 

But if the muſe, too cruel in her mirth, 
With harſh reflections wounds the man of worth; 
If wantonly ſhe deviates from her plan, 
And quits the aQtor to expoſe the man ; 
Aſham'd, ſhe marks that paſſage with a blot, 
And hates the line where candour was forgot. 

But what is candour, what is humour's vein, 
Though judgment join to conſeerate the ſtrain, 


If curious numbers will not aid afford, 


Nor choiceſt muſic play in ev'ry word? 
Verſes muſt run, to charm a modern ear, 
From all harſh, rugged interruptions clear. 


Soft let them breathe, as zephyr's balmy breeze; 


Smooth let their current flow, as ſummer ſeas; 

Perfect then only deem'd when they diſpenſe 

A happy tuneſul vacancy of ſenſe. 

Italian fathers thus, with barb'rous rage, 

Fit helpleſs infants ſor the ſqueaking tage ; 

Deaf to the calls of pity, nature wound, 

And mangle vigour for the ſake of ſound. 

Henceforth farewel then fev'riſh thirſt of ſame; 

Farewel the longings for a poet's name; 

Periſh my muſe ;---a wiſh bove all ſevere 

To him who ever held the muſes dear--- 

If e'er her labours weaken to refine | 

The gen'rous roughneſs of a nervous line. 
Others affect the ſtiff and ſwelling phraſe ; 

Their muſe muſt walk in ſtilts, and ſtrut in ſtays: 

The ſenſe they murder, and the words tranſpoſe, 

Left poetry approach too near to proſe. 

See tortur'd reaſon how they pare and trim, 

And, like Procruſtes, ſtretch, or lop the limb. 
Waller, whoſe praife ſucceeding bards rehearſe, 

Parent of harmony in Engliſh verſe, | 

Whoſe tuneful muſe in ſweeteſt accents flows, 

In couplets firſt taught ſtraggling ſenſe to cloſe. 
In poliſh'd numbers, and majeſtic ſound, 

Where ſhall thy rival, Pope, be ever found ? 

But whilſt each line with equal beauty flows, 


E'en excellence, unvaried, tedious grows, 
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Nature, through all her works, i in great degree, 
Borrows a bleſſing from variety. 
Muſic itſelf her needful aid requires 
To rouſe the ſoul, and wake our dying fires. 
Still in one key, the nightingale would teize : 
Still in one key, nor Brent would always pleaſe. 
Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy ſhrine, 
Thou deareſt name to all the tuneſu! nine. 
What if ſome dull lines in cold order creep, 
And with his theme the poet ſeems to {lcep, 
Still, when his ſubje@ riſes proud to view, 
With equal ſtrength the poet riſes too. 
With ſtrong invention, nobleſt vigour fraught, 
Thought till ſprings up and riſes out of thought; 
Numbers ennobling numbers in their courſe; 
In varied ſweetneſs flow, in varied force; 
The pow'rs of genius and of judyment join, 
And the whole art of poetry is thine, 
But what are numbers, what are bards to me, 
Forbid to tread the paths of poely ? 
A ſacred muſe ſhould conſecrate her pen; 
« Prieſts muſt not hear nor ſce like other men; 
« Far higher themes ſhould her ambition claim; 
« Behold where Sternhold points the way to 
« fame.” 
Whilſt with miſtaken, zeþl dull bigots burn, 
Let reaſon for a moment take her turn. 
When coffee-ſages hold diſcourſe with kings, 
And blindly walk in paper leading ſtrings, 
What if a man delight to paſs his time 
In ſpinning reaſon into harmlefs rhyme ; 
Or ſometimes boldly venture to the play! 
Say, Where's the crime —great man of pru- 
dence, ſay ? 
No two on earth in all things can agree; 
All have ſome darling ſingularity ; 
Women and men, as well as girls and boys, 
In gewgaws take delight, and ſigh for toys. 
Your ſceptres, and your crowns, and ſuch like 
things, ; 
Are but a better kind of toys for kings. 
In things indiff rent reaſon bids us chooſe, 
Whether the whim's a monkey or a mule. 
What the grave triflers on this buſy ſcene, 


When they make uſe of this word reaſon, mean, 


] know not ; but, according to,my plan, 

'Tis Lord Chicf-Juſtice in the court of man, 
Fqually form'd to rule in age or youth, 

The friend of virtue, and the guide to truth, 
To her | bow, whoſe ſacred pow'r I feel; 

To her deciſion make my laſt appeal; 
Condemn'd by her, applauding worlds in vain 
Should tempr me to take up the pen again: 
By her abſ-lv'd, my courſe [I] ſtiil purſue: 

It reafon's for me, God is for me too. 


NIGHT. 
AN EPISTLE TO ROBERT LLOYD, 


Wuen foes inſult, and.prudent friends diſpenſe, 
In pity's ſtrains, the worſt of infolence, 

Oft with thee, Lloyd, I flea] an hour from grief, 
And in thy ſocial converſe find relief. 

The mind, of ſolitude impatient grown, 


Loves any ſorrows rather than er on. 


| 


Let ſlaves to buſineſs, bodies without ſoul, 
Important blanks in Nature's mighty roll, 
Solemnize nonſenſe in the day's broad glare, 

We night prefer, which heals or hides our care. 

Rogues juitified, and by ſucceſs made bold, 
Dull fools and coxcombs ſanctiſied by gold, 
Freely may baſk in fortune's partial ray, 

And ſpread their feathers op'ning to the day; 
But tbread-bare merit dares not ſhow the head 
Till vain proſperity retires to bed. 
Misfortunes, like the owl, avoid the light; 
The ſons of care are always ſons of night. 

The wretch bred up in method's drowſy ſchool, 
Whole only merit is to err by rule, 

Who ne'er through heat of blood was tripping 
caught, 

Nor guilty decm'd of one eccentric thought, 

Whole ſoul directed to no uſe is ſeen, 


* Unleſs to move the body's dull machine, 


Which, clock-work like, with the ſame equal pace, 

Still travels on through life's infipid ſpace ; 

Furns up his eyes to think that there ſhould be 

Among God's creatures two ſuch things as we- 

Then for his night- cap calls, and thanks the pow'rs 

Which kindly gave him grace to keep good hours. 
Good hours Fine words !—But was it ever ſeen 

Chat all men could agree in what they mean ? 

Florio, who many years a courſe hath run 

in downright oppoſition to the ſun, 


Expatiates « on good bours, their caute defends 


With as much vigour as our prudent friends, 
Th' uncertain term no ſettled notion brings, 
But ſtill in diff rent mouths means diff rent things. 
Each takes the phraſe in his own private view, 
With prudence it is ten, with Florio two. 

Go on, ye fools, who talk for talking ſake, 
Without diſtinguiſhing diſtinctions make, 
Shine forth in native folly, native pride, 
Make yourſelves rules to all the wortd beſide; 
Reaſon, collected ia herſelf, diſdains 

The flaviſh yoke of arbitrary chains; 

Steady and true, each circumſtance ſhe weighs, 
Nor to bare words inglorious tribute pays. 
Men of ſenſe live exempt from vulgar awe, 
And reaſon to herſelf alone is law. 

That freedom ſhe enjoys with lib'ral mind, 


Which ſhe as ſreely grants to all mankind. 


No idol titled name her rev'rence ſtirs, 
No hour ſhe blindly to the reſt n 6 
All are alike, if they're alike employ d, 
And all are good, if virtuouſly enjoy'd. 
Let the ſage doctor (think him one we know) 
With ſcraps of ancient learning overflow, 
In all the dignity of wwig declare | 
The fatal coniequence of midnight air, 
How damps and vapours, as it were by ſtealth, 
Undermine life, and ſap the walls of health. 
For me let Galen moulder on the ſhelf, 
[i] live, aud be phyſician to myſelf. 
While ſoul is join'd to body, whether fate 
Allot a longer or a ſhorter date, 
In make them live, as brother ſhould with brother, 
And kcep them in good humour with each other. 
The ſureſt road to health, ſay what er 0 


ls never to ſuppoſe we ſhall be Ill. 
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Moſt of thoſe evils we poor mortals know, 


From doctors and imagination flow. 
Hence to old women with your boaſted rules, 
Stale traps, and only ſacred now to fools; 


As well may ſons of phyſic hope to find 


One med'cine, as one hour, for all mankind. 
If Rupert after ten is out of bed, 
The fool next morning can't hold up his head. 
What reaſon this which e to bed muſt call, 
Whoſe head (thank Heaven) never aches at all ? 
Jn diff'rent courſes diff*rent tempers run 
He hates the moon, I ſicken at the ſun. 
Wound up at twelve at noon, bis clock goes right, 
Mine better goes, wound up at twelve at night. 
Then in oblivion's grateful cup I drown 
The galling ſneer, the ſupercilious frown, 
The ſtrange reſerve, the proud affected ſtate 
Of upſtart knaves grown rich, and fools grown 
great. 
No more that abject wretch diſturbs my reſt, 
Who meanly overlooks a friend diſtreſt. 
Purblind to poverty the worldling goes, 


And ſcarce fees rags an inch beyond his noſe ; 


But from a crowd can ſingle out his grace, 

And cringe and creep to fools who ſtrut in lace. 
Whether thoſe claſhc regions are ſurvey'd 
Where we in earlieſt youth together ſtray'd, 

Where hand in hand we trod the flow'ry ſhore, 

Though now thy happier genius runs before, 

When we conſpir'd a thankleſs wretch to raiſe, 

And taught a Pump to ſhoot with pilfer*d praiſe, 


Who once for Rev'rend merit famous grown, 


Grarcfully ſtrove to kick his Maker down 


Or if more gen'ral arguments engage 


The court or camp, the pulpit, bar, or ſtage; 

If half-bred ſurgeons, whom men doors call, 

And lawyers, who were never bred at all, 

Thoſe mighty letter'd monſters of the earth, 

Our pity move, or exerciſe our mirth; 

Or it in tittle-tattle, tooth-pick way, 

Our rambling thoughts with eaſy freedom ſtray; 

A gainer ſtill thy friend himſelf muſt find, 

His grief ſuſpended, and improv'd his mind. 

W hilſt peaceſu} ſlumbers bleſs the homely bed, 

Where virtue, ſelf-approv'd, reclines her head; 

Whilſt vice beneath imagin'd horrors mourns, 

And conſcience plants the villain's couch with 

Impatient of reſtraint, the active mind, thorns; 

No more by ſervile prejudice confin'd. 

Leaps from her ſeat, as waken'd from a trance, 

And darts through Nature at a ſingle glance. 

Then we our friends, our foes, ourſelves, ſurvey, 

And ſee by night what fools we are by day. 
Stript of her gaudy plumes and vain diſguiſe, 

See where ambition mean ard loathſome lies; 

Reflection with relentleſs hand pulls down 

The tyrant's bloody wreath and raviſh'd crown. 

In vain he tells of battles bravely won, - 

Of nations conquer d, and of worlds undone : 

Triumphs like theſe but ill with manhoo: ſuit, 

And fink the conqueror beneath the brute. 


But if, in ſearching round the world, we find 


Some gen'rous youth, the friend of all mankind, 
Whole anger, like the bolt of Jove, is ped 
In terrors only at : the guilty head, 


Whoſe mercies, like heaven's dew, refreſhing fall 

In gen'ral loye and charity to all, 

Pleas'd we behold fuch worth on any throne, 

And dovbly pleas'd we find it on our own. 
Through a falſe medium things are fioven by 

day, 

Pomp, wealth, and titles, judgment 125 aſtray. 

How many from appearance borrow ſtate, 

Whom night diſdains to number with the great! 

Muſt not we laugh to fee yon lordling proud 

Snuff up vile incenſe from a fawning crowd? 

Whilſt in his beam ſurrounding clients play, 

Like inſeRs in the ſun's enliv'ning ray, 

Whilſt, Jchu-like, he drives at furious rate, 

And feems the only charioteer of Rate, 

Talking himſelf into a little god, 

And ruling empires with a ſingle nod; 

Who would not think, to hear him law diſpenfe, 

That he had int'reſt, and that they had ſenſe ? 

injurious thought! Beneath night's honeſt ſhade, 

When pomp is buried, and falſe colours fade, 

Plainly we ſee at that impartial hour 

Them dupes to pride, and him the tool of pow'r. 
God help the man, condemn'd by cruel tate 

To court the ſeeming, or the real great. 

Much ſorrow ſhall he feel, and ſuffer more 


| Than any flave who Jabours at the oar. 


By flaviſh methods muſt he learn to pleaſe, 


| By ſmooth-tongu'd flattery, that curſt court-diſcaſe, 


Supple to ev'ry wayward' mood, ſtrike ſail, 
And ſbift with ſhifting humour's peeviſh gale, 
To nature dead he muſt adopt vile art, 

And wear a ſmile, with anguiſh in his heart, 

A ſenſe of honour would deſtroy his ſchemes, 
And conſcience ne'er mult ſpeak unlefs in dreams, 
When he hath tamely borne for many years 
Cold looks, forbidding frowns, contemptuous ſneers; 
When he at laſt expects. good eaſy may, 

To reap the profits of his Jabour'd plan, 
Some cringing lacquey, or rapacious whore, 
To favours of the great the ſureſt door, 
Some catamite, or pimp, in credit grown, 

Who tempts another's wife, or ſells his own, 
Steps croſs his hopes, the vromis'd boon denies, 
Aud for ſome minion's minion claims the prize. 

Foe to reſtraint, unpractis d in deceit, 

Too reſolute, from nature's active heat, 

To brock affronts, and tamely paſs them by, 
Too proud to flatter, too ſincere to lie, 

Loo plain ts pleaſe, too honelt to be great; 
Give mic, kind Heav'n, an humbler, happier ſtate: 
| Faf from the place where men with pride deceive, 
Where raſcals p: omiſe, and where fools believe; 
Far from the walk of folly, vice, and ſtrife, 
Calm. independent, let me ſteal through life, 
Nor one vain wiſh my ſteady thoughts beguile 
To fear his lordſhip's frown, or court his ſinile. 
Unfit for greatneſs, 1 her ſnares defy, 

And look on riches with untainted eye. 

To others let the glitt ring bawbles fall, 

Content ſhall place us far above them all. 
SpeRators only on this buſtling ſtage, 

We fee what vain deſigns mankind engage; 

Vice after vice with ardour they purſue, 


And one old brings forth twenty new. 
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Perplex'd with trifles through the vale of life, 

Man ſtrives gainſt man, without a cavſe for ſtriſe; 

Armies embattled meet, and thouſands bleed 

For ſome vile ſpot, where ſiſty cannot feed. 

Squirrels for nuts contend, aud, wrong or right, 

For the world's empire kings ambitious fight ; 

What odds?—To us tis all the ſelſ-ſame thing, 

A nut, a world, a ſquirrel, and a king. 1 108 
Britons, like Roman ſpirits fam'd os old, 

Are caſt by nature in a patriot mould: 

No private joy, no private grief they know, 

Their ſoul's engroſs'd by public weal or wos. 

Inglorious eaſe, like ours, they greatly ſcorn 7 

Let care with nobler wreaths their brows adorns 

Glady they toil beneath the ſtateſman's pains, 

Give theni but credit for a ſtateſman's brains. 

All would be deem'd, e'en from the cradle, fit 

To rule in politics as well as wit. 

The grave, the gay, the fopling, and the dunce, 

Start up (God bleſs us) ſtateſmen all at once. 
His mighty charge of ſouls the prieſt ſorgets, 

The court-bred lord his promiſes and debts, 

Soldiers their fame, miſers forget their pelf, 

The rake his miſtreſs, and the fop himſelf ; 

Whilſt thoughts of higher moment claim their 

care, [bear. 

And their wiſe heads the weight of kingdoms 
Females themſclves the glorious ardour tcel, 

And boaſt an equal, or a greater zeal: 

From nymph to nymph the ſtate- infection flies, 

Swells in her breaſt, and ſparkles in her eyes. 

O'erwhelm'd by politics lie malice, pride, 

Envy, and twenty other faults beſide. 

No more their little flutt'ring hearts conſeſs 

A paſſion for applauſe, or rage for dreſs; 

No more they pant for public raree-ſhows, 

Or loſe one thought on monkeys or on beaux. 

Coquettes no more purſue the jilting plan, 

And luſt ful prudes lorget to rail at man. 

The darling theme Cxcitia's ſelf will chooſe, 

Nor think of ſcandal whilſt ſhe talks of news. 
The ci, a common- council- man by place, 

Ten thouſand mighty nothings in his face, 

By ſituation as by nature great, 

With nice preciſion parcels out the ſtate ; 

Proves and difproves, affirms, and then denies, 

Objects himſelf, and to himſelf replies; 

Wielding aloft the politician rod 

Makes Pitt by turns a devil and a god: 

Mainrains, e'en to the very tecth of pow'r, 

The fame thing right and wrong in half an hour. 

Now all is well, now he ſuſpects a plot, 

And plainly proves, wu ArEVER 15, is NOT. 

Fcarfully wile, he ſhakes his empty head, 

And deals out empires as he deal: out thread. 

His uſeleſs ſcales are in a corner flung, | 


And Europe's balance hangs upon his tongue. 


Peace to ſuch triflers: be our happier plan 
To pals through life as eaſy as we can. 
Who's in or out who moves this grand machine, 
Nor ſtirs my curioſity, nor ſpleen. 
Secrets of ſtaze no more I wiſh to know 
Than ſecret movements of a puppet-ſhow ; 
Let but the puppets move. I've my deſire, 


Unſeen the hand which guides the maſler-wire. 


* 
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What is't to us if taxes rife or fall. 
Thanks to our fortune we pay none at all. 
Let muckworms, who in dirty acres deal, 
Lament thoſe hardſhips which we cannot feel. 
His grace, who ſmarts may bellow if he pleaſe, 
But muſt I bellow too, who it at caſe ! 
By cuſtom ſafe, the poet's nunibers flow, _ 
Free as the light and air ſome years ago. 3.3 ey | 
No ſtateſman e'er will find it worth his pains -4 
To tax our labours, and exciſe our brains. | 
Burdens like theſe vile earthly buildings bear, 
No tribute's laid on caſtles in the azr. 3 

Let then the flames of war deſtructive reign, - 
And Eny!land's terrors awe imperious Spain; 
Let ev'ry venal clan and neutral tribe - 
Learn to receive conditions, not preſcribe; 
Let each new year call loud for new ſupplies, 
An A tax on tax with double burden riſe; 
Exemyvt we fit, by no rude cares oppreit, 
And, having little, are with little bleſt. 
All real i: in dark oblivion lie, 


. 
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Aud joys, by fancy form'd, their place ſupply. ; I 


Night's laugh ing hours unkeeded flip away, 
Nor one dull thought foretels th* approach of day. 
Thus have we \iv'd, and whilſt the fates afford 
lain plenty to ſupply the ſrugal board, 
Whilit mirth, with decency his lovely bride, 
Ard wine's gay god, with temp'rance by his fide, 
Their welcome viſit pay; whilſt health attends- 
The narrow circle of our choſen friends, 
Whilſt frank good-humour conſecrates the treat, 
And woman makes fociety co:vplete, | 
Thus will we live, though in our teeth are hurPd 
Thole backney ſ{rumpets, prudence and the world. 
Prudence, of old a facred term, imply'd 
Virtue, with godlike wiſdom for hei guide, 
But now in general uſe is known to mean 
The ſtalking-horſe of vice, and folly's ſcreen, 
The ſenſe perverted we retain the name, 
Hypocriſy and prudence are the ſame. 
A tutor once, more read in men than books, - 
A kind of eraſty knowledge in his looks, 4 
Demurely ſiy, with high preferment bleft, _ 
His ſav'rite pupil in theſe words addreſs'd : \ ; 
Would'ſt thou, my fon, be wife and virtue 
deem'd, : \ 
By all mankind a prodigy eſteem'd ? \ 
Be this thy rule; be what men prudent call; 
Frudence, almighty prudence, gives thee 


K-ep up appearances, there lies the teſt, 


The world will give thee credit for the reſt. 

Outward be fair, however foul within 

Sin if thou wilt. but then in ſecret fin. 

This maxim's into common favour grown, 

Vice is no longer vice, unleſs tis known. 

Virtue indeed may barefac'd take the field ; 

But vice is virtue when *tis well conceal'd. 

Should raging paſſions drive thee to a whore, 

Let prudence lead thee to a poftern door; 

Stay out all night, but take elpecial care 

That prudence bring thee back to early prayer. 

As one with watching and with ſtudy faint, 

Reel in a drunkard and reel out a ſaint. 

With joy the youth this uſeful leſſon heard, 

And in his mem'ry ſtor'd each precious word, * 
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Succeſsfylly purſu'd the plan, and now, ' 
& Room for my lord,—virtue ſtand by and bow.” 
And is this all—is "this the worldling's art, 
To maſk, but not amend a vicious heart ? 
Shall Inkewarm caution and demeanour grave 
For wiſe and good ſtamp ev'ry ſupple knave ? 
Shall wretches, whom no real virtue warms, 
Gild fair their names and ftates with empty forms, 
Whilſt virtue ſeeks in vain the wiſſi'd- for prize 
Becauſe; diſdaining ill, ſhe hates diſguiſe; 
Becauſe ſhe frankly pours forth all her ſtore, 
Seems what ſhe is, and ſcorns to paſs for more? 
Well—be it ſa—let vile diſſemblers hold 
Unenvy'd pow'r, and boaſt their dear- bought gold, 
Me neither pow'r ſhall tempt, nor thirſt of 1 
To flatter others or deny myſelf; 
Might the whole world be plac'd within my ſan, 
I would not be that thing, tbat prudent man. 
What, cries Sir Pliant, would you then oppoſe 
"Yourſelf, alone, againſt an hoſt of ſoes ? 
Let not conceit, and peeviſſi luſt to rail, 
Above all ſenſe of intereſt prevail. 
Throw off for ſhame this petulan e of wit, 
Be wiſe, be modeſt, and for once ſubmit; 
Too hard the taſk gainſt mulcitudes to fight, 
You muſt be wrong, the world is in the right. 
What is the world? A term which men have 
ot 
To ſignify, not one ir, ten knows what; 
A term, which with no more preciſion paſſes 
To point out herds of men than herds of 4%; 
In common uſe no more it means, we find, 
Than many focis in ſame opinions join d. 
Can numbers then change nature's ſtated laws? 
Can numbers make the werſe the better cauſe ? 
Vice muſt be vice, virtue be virtue till, 
Though thouſands rail at good and practiſe ill. 
Wouldlt thou defend the Gaul's deſtructive rage 
Becauſe vaſt nations on his part engage? 
Though to ſupport the rebel Cæſar's cauſe 
Tomultoous legions arm againſt the laws, 


Though ſcandal would wr patrict's name impeach, 


Aud rails at virtues which fhe cannot reach, 

What honeſt man but would with joy ſubmit 

To bleed with Cato, and retire with PiTT ? 
Stedfaſt and true to virtue's ſacred laws, 

Unmov'd by vulgar cenſure or applauſe, 

Let the world talk, my friend; that world we 

know 

Which calls us guilty, cannot make vs ſo, 

Unaw'd by numbers, follow nature's plan, 

Aſſert the rights, or quit the name of man. 

Conſider well, weigh ſtrictly right and wrong 

Reſolve not quick, but once reſolv'd be ſtrong. 

In ſpite of dullneſs, and in ſpite of wit, 

If to thyſelf thou canſt thyſelf acquit, 

Rather ſtand up afſur'd with conſcious pride 

Alone, than err with millions on thy fide. 


THE PROPHECY GF FAMINE. 
A SCOTS PASTORAL, 
INSCRIBED TO JOUN WILKES, ESQUIRE, 


Wuxx Cupid firſt inſtructs his darts to fly 
From the fly corner of lore cook-maid's eye, 
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The ftripling raw, juſt enter'd in his teens, 

Receives the wound, and wonders what it means; 

His heart, like dripping, melts, and new deſire 

Within him ftirs, each xime ſhe ſtirs the fire; 

Trembling and bluſhing he the fair-one views, 

And fain would ſpeak, but can't. without a muſe, 
So to the ſacred mount he takes his way, 


. Prunes his young wings, and tunes his infant lay, 


His oaten reed to rural ditties frames, 
Jo flocks and rocks, to hills and rills proclaims, 
In ſimpleſt notes, and all unpoliſh'd ſtrains, 
The ſoves of nymphs, and ele the loves of ſwains. 
lad, as your nymphs were always clad of yore, 
In ruſtic weeds---a cook-maid now no more--- 
Beneath an aged oak Lardella lies, 
Green moſs her couch ; her canopy the ſkies. 
From aromatic ſhrubs the raguiſb gale | vale, 
Steals young perfumes, and wafts them through the 
The youth, turn'd ſwain, and {kill'd in ruſtic lays, 
Faſt by her fide his am'rous deſcant plays. 
Herds lowe, flocks bleat, pies chatter, ravens 
| ſcream, 
And the full chorus dies a-down the ſtream. 
The ſtreams, with muſic freighted, as they paſs, 
Preſent the fair Lardella with a glaſs, | 
And Zephyr. to complete the love-fick plan, 
Waves his light wings, and ſerves her for a fan. 
But, when maturer judgment takes the lead, 
Theſe childiſh toys on reaſon's altar bleed; 
Form'd after ſome great man, whoſe name breeds 
awe, 
Whoſe ev'ry ſentence faſhion makes a law, 
Who on mere credit his vain trophies rears, 
And founds his merit on our ſervile fears; 
Then we diſcard the workings of the heart, 
And nature's baniſh'd by mechanic art; 
Then, deeply read, our reading muſt be ſhown; 
Vain is that knowledge which te mains unknown, 
Then oſtentation marches to our aid, 
And letter'd pride ſtalks ſorth in full parade; 
Beneath their care behold the work refine, 
Pointed each ſentence, poliſh'd ev'ry line: 
Trifles are dignified, and taught to wear 
The robes of ancients with a modern air, 
Nonſenſe with claſſic ornaments is grac'd, 
And paſſes current with the ſtamp of taſte. 
Then the rude Theocrite is ranſack'd o'er, 
And courtly Maro call d from Mincio's ſhore ; 
Sicilian muſes on our mountains roam, 
Eaſy and free as if they were at home: 
Nymphs, naiads, nereids, dryads, ſatyrs, fauns, 
Sport in our floods, and trip it o'er our lawns; 
Flow'rs, which once flouriſh'd fair in Greece and 
Rome, 
More fair revive in England's meads to bloom; 
Skies without cloud exotic ſuns adorn; 
And roſes bluſh, but bluſh without a thorn ; 


| Landſcapes unknown to dozwdy nature, riſe, 


And new creations ſtrike our wond'ring eyes. 
For bards like theſe, who neither ſing nor ſay, 

Grave without thought, aud without feeling gay; 

Whoſe numbers in ene even tenor flow, 

Attun'd to plealure, aud attun'd to woe, 

Who, if plain common ſenſe her viſit pays, 

Aud mars cue couplat in their arp, 1 
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As at ſome ghoſt affrighted, ſtart and ſtare, 
And aſk the meaning of her coming there; 

For bards like theſe a wreath ſhall Maſon bring, 
Lin'd with the ſofteſt down of folly's wing; 

In love's pagoda ſhall they ever doze, 

And Giſbal kindly rock them to repoſe ; 

My lord---to letters as to faith moſt true 

At once their patron and example too--- 

Shall quaintly faſhion'his Jove-labour'd dreams, 


Sigh with fad winds, and weep with weeping 


ſtreams, 
Curious in grief (for real grief, we know, 
Is curious to dreſs up the tale of woe), 
From the green umbrage of ſome druid's ſear, 
Shall his own works in his own way repeat, 

Me, whom no muſe of heav'nly birth inſpires, 
No judgment tempers when raſh genius fires ; 
Who boaſt no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 
Short gleams of ſenſe, and ſatire out of time, 


Who cannot follow where trim fancy leads 


By prattling ſtreams o'er flow'r-empurpled meads; 
Who often, but without ſucceſs, have pray'd 

For apt alliteration's artful aid ; 

Who would, but cannot, with a maſter's ſk:1], 
Coin fine new epithets, zobich mean no ill; 

Me, thus uncouth, thus ev'ry way unfit 

For pacing poeſy, and ambling wit, 

Taſte with contempt beholds, nor deigns to place 
Amongſt the loweſt of her favour'd race. 

Thou, nature, art my goddeſs---to thy law 
Myſelf I dedicate.--- Hence laviſh awe 
Which bends to faſhion, and obeys the rules, 
Impos'd at firſt, and ſince obſerv'd by fools. 

Hence thoſe vile tricks which mar fair nature's hue, 
And bring the ſober matron forth to view, 

With all that artificial tawdry glare, 

Which virtue ſcorns, and none but ſtrumpets wear, 
dick of thoſe pomps, thoſe vanities, that waſte 

Of toil, which critics now miſtake for aſe, 

Of falſe refinements ſick, and labour'd eaſe, 

Which art, tao thinly veil'd, forbids to pleaſe, 

By nature's charms (inglorious truth)! ſubdu'd, 
However plain her dreſs, and *haviour rude, 

To northern climes my happier courſe I ſteer, 
Climes where the goddeſs reigns throughout the 
Where, undiſturb'd by art's r ebe/lious plan, {| year, 
She rules the loyal laird, and faithful clan... 

To that rare foil, where virtues cluſt'ring grow, 
What mighty blefings doth not England owe ? 
What waggen-loads of courage, wealth and ſenſe, 
Deth each revolving day import from thence 2 
To us ſhe gives, difintereſted friend, 92 
Faith without fraud, and Stuarts without end. 


When we proſperity's rich trappings wear, 


Come not her gen'rous ſons and take a ſhare ? 
And if, by ſome diſaſtrous turn of fate, 
Change ſhould enſue, and ruin ſeize the ſtate, 
Shall we not find, ſafe in that hallow'd ground, 
duch refuge as the Holy Martyr found ? ' 

Nor leſs our debt in ſcience, though deny'd 
By the weak flaves of prejudice and pride. 


 Thence came the Ramſays, names of worthy note, 


Of whom one paints, as well as t' other wrote; 

Thence, home, diſbanded from the ſons of pray'r 

for loving plays, though no dull dean was there; 
* | 
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Thence iſſued forth, at great Macpherſon's call, 
That old, neto, epic paſtoral, Fingal; * 
Thence Malloch, friend alike of church and fate, 

Of Chriſt and liberty, by grateful fate ; 

Rais'd ro rewards which in a pious reign, ö 

All darling infidels ſhould ſeek in vain; 

Thence {imple bards, by ſimple prudence taught, 

To this 2vi/e town by ſimple patrons brought, 

In ſimple manner utter ſimple lays, 

And take, with ſimple penſions, ſimple praiſe. 
Waft me ſome muſe to Tweed's inſpiring 

ſtream, 

Where all the little loves and graces dream, 

Where flowly winding the dull waters-creep, 

And ſeem themſelves to own the power of fleep; 

Where on the ſurface lead, like feathers, ſwims, 

There jet me bathe my yet unhallow'd limbs, 
As once a Syrian bath'd in Jordan's flood, 
Waſh off my native ſtains, correct that blood 
Which mutinies at call of Exgliſ pride, | 
And, deaf to prudence, rolls a patriet tide. | - 

From ſolemn thought which overhangs the brow 
Of patriot care, when things are--God knows how; 
rom nice trim points, where honour, flave to rule, 
In compliment to folly, plays the fool; [pow'r, 
From thoſe gay ſcenes where mirth exalts his 
And eaſy humour wings the laughing hour; 

From thoſe ſoft better moments, when deſire 
Beats high, and all the world of man's on fire, 
When mutual ardours of the melting fair 
More than repay us for whole years of care, 

At friendſbip' ſummons will my Wilkes retreat, 
And ſee, one ſeen before, that ancient ſeat, n 

That ancient ſeat, where majeſty diſplay'd 
Her enſigns, long before the world was made. 

Mean narrow maxims, which enſlave mankind, 

Ne' er from its bias warp thy ſettled mind. 

Not dup'd by party, nor opinion's flave, 

"Thoſe facultics which bounteous nature gave, 

Thy honeſt ſpirit into practice brings, [kings. 
Nor courts the ſmile, nor dreads the frown of 

Let rude licentious Engliſhmen comply [why 
With tumult's voice, and curſe they know not 
Unwilling to condemn, thy ſoul diſdains N 
To wear vile faction's arbitrary chains, | 
And ſtrictly weighs, in apprehenſion clear, 

Things as they are, aud not as they appear. 

With thee good-humour tempers lively wit, 

Enthron'd with judgment, candour loves to fit, 

And nature gave thee, open to diſtreſs, 

A heart to pity, and a hand to bleſs. 

Oft have I heard thee mourn the wretched lot 
Of the poor, mean, deſpis'd, inſulted Scot, 
Who, might calm reaſon credit idle tales, 
By rancour forg'd where prejudice prevails, 
Or ſtarves at home, or practiſes, through fear 
Of ſtarving, arts which damn all conſcience here, 
When ſcribblers, to the charge by int'reſt led, 

The fierce North-Britain foaming at their head, 
Pour forth invectives, deaf tq candour's call, 
And injur'd by one alien, rail at all; 

On Northern Pi/zah when they take their ſtand, 

To mark the weakneſs cf that Holy Land, 
With needleſs truths their libels to adorn, 


— 


| And hang a nation up to public ſcorn, 
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Thy gen*rous ſoul condemns the frantic rage, 

And hates the faithful but iil-natur'd page, 
The Scots are poor, cries ſurly Engliſh pride; 

True is the charge, nor by themſelves deny'd. 

Are they not then in ſtricteſt reaſon clear. 

Who wiſely come to mend their fortunes here? 

If, by low ſupple arts ſucceſsful grown, 

They fapp'd our vigour to increaſe their own, 

If, mean in want, and inſolent in pow'r, 

They only ſawn'd more ſurely ro devour, 

Rous'd by ſuch wrongs ſhould reaſon take alarm, 

And e'en the muſe for public ſafety arm; 

But if they own ingenuous virtue's ſway, 

And follow where true honour points the way, 

If they revere the hand by which they're fed, 

And blefs the donors for their daily bread, 

Or by vaſt debts of higher import hound, 

Are always humble, always vrateful found, 

If they, directed by Paul's holy pen, 

Become difcreetly all things to all men, 

That all men nay become all things to them, 

Envy may hate, but juſtice can't condemn. 

1. Into our places, ſtates, and beds they creep ;”? 


They've ſenſe to get, what we want ſenſe to keep 


Once, be the hour accurs'd, accurs'd the place, 

T ventur'd to blafpheme the choſen race. 

Into thoſe traps, which men call d patriots laid, 

By ſpecious arts unwarily betray'd, 

Madiy | leagu'd againſt that ſacred carth, 

Vile parricide ' which gave a parent birth. 

But ſhall I meanly error's path purſue 

When heavenly truth preſents her friendly clue, 

Once plung'd in ill, ſhall 1 go farther in? 

To make the oath was raſh; to keep it, fin, 

Backward I tread the paths ] trod before, 

And calm reflection hates what paſſion ſwore. 

Converted (bleſſed are the fouls which know 

Thoſe pleaſures which from true converſion flow, 

Whether to reaſon, who now rules my breaſt, 

Or to pure faith, like Lyttleton and Weſt), 

Paſt crimes to expiate. be my preſent aim 

Fo raiſe new trophies to the Scottiſh-name, 

To make (what can the proudeſt muſe do more)? 

E'en faction's ſons her brighter worth adore, 

To make her glories, ſtamp'd with honeſt rhymes, 

In fulleft tide roll down to lateſt times. [thine. 
« Preſumptuous wretch! and fhall a ge like 

« An Engliſh mu e, the neaneſſ of the nine. 

« Attempt a theme like this? Can her weak ſtrain 

„ Expect indulgence from the mighty 'Flzne ? 

„ Should he from toils of government retire, 

1 And for a moment fan the poet's fire, 

& Should he, of ſciences the moral friend, 

«© Each euriour, each importent learch ſuſpend, 

Leave waſjiſied Hill of herbs to tell, 

© And all the wonders of a cochle-ſbell, 

«. Having the Lord's good grace before his eyes, 

« Would not be Home ſtep forth, and gain the 
| «© prize? | E 

« Or if :hi- wreath of honour might adorn 

he humble brows of one in England born, 

« Preſumpruous {till thy daring muſt zppear; 

& Vain all thy tow'ring hopes, whilſt I am here.” 
Thns ſpake a form, by ſilken fwile, and tone 

Dull and unvaried, for the laurcat known, 


Folly's chief friend, decorum's eldeſt ſon, 

In ev'ry party found, and yet of none. 

This airy ſubftance, this ſulſlantial ſhade, 

Abaſh'd I heard, and with reſpect obey'd. 
From themes too loſty for a bard fo mean, 


t Diſcretion beckons to an humbler ſcene. 


The reſtleſs fever of ambition laid, 

Calm l retire, and ſeck the ſylvan ſhade. 

Now be the miſe diſrob'd of all her pride, 

Be all the glare of verſe by truth ſupplied, 
And if plain nature pours a ſimple. ſtrain, 
Which Bute may praiſe, and Oſſian not diſdain, 
Oſſian, /ublimeſt, fimpleft bard of all, 

Whom Eagliſè infidels Macpherſon call, 


And penſiens mark me for a willing ſlave. 


Two boys, whoſe birth beyond all queſtion 
ſprings 
From great and glorious, though forgotten, kings, 
Shepherds of Scotti6 lineage, born and bred 
On the fame bleak and barren mountain's head, 
By nipgard nature doom'd on the fame rocks 
To ſpin out life, and ftarve themſelves and flacks, 
Freſh as the morning. which, enrob'd in miſt, 
The moumain's top with uſual dullneſs kiſs'd, 
Jockey and Sawney to their labours roſe; 
Soon clad I ween, where nature needs no clothes, 
Where, from their youth inur'd to winter ſkies. 
Dreſs and her vain refinements they deſpite. 
Jockey, whoſe manly high-bon'd checks te 
crown a 
With freckles ſpotted flam'd the golden down, 
With mikle art could on the bagpipes play, 
E'en from the riſing to the ſetting day; 
Sawney as long without remorſe could bawl 
Home's madrigals, and ditties from Fingal. 
Oft at his ſtrains, all natural though rude, 
The Highland laſs forgot her want of food, 
And, whilſt ſhe /cratcb'd her lover into reſ., 
Sunk pleas'd, though hungry, on her Sawney's 
breaft, 

Far as the eye could reach, no tree was ſeen, 
Earth, clad in ruſſet, fcorn'd the lively green. 
Flue plague of locuſts they lecure dety, 
For in three hours a graſhopper mutt die. 
No living thing, whate'er its food, feaſts there, 
Put the cameleon, who can feaft on air. 
No birds, except as birds of paſſage, flew, 
No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo. 
No ſtreams as amber ſmooth, as amber clear, 
Were ſeen to glide, or heard to warble here. 
Rebellion's ſpring, which through the country ran, 
Furr.ifh'd, with bitter drauglits, the ſteady clan. 
No flow'gs embalm'd the air, but one white roſe, 
Which on the tenth of June by inſtin& blows, 
By inſtinct blows at morn, and, when the ſhades 
Of drizzly eve prevail, by inſtinct fades. 

One, and but one poor ſolitary cave, 
Too ſparing of her favours, nature gave: 
That one alone (hard tax on Scottiſh pride)! 
Shelter at once for man and beaſt ſupplied. 
Their fnares zvithout entangling briers ſpread, 


And thiſtles, arm'd againſt th' invadex's head, 


Then roui.d my head ſhall honour's enſigns wave, 
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Stood in cloſe ranks all entrance to oppoſe, 
Thiſtles now held more precious than the roſe. 
All creatures which, on nature's earlieſt plan, 
Were form'd to lothe, aud to be loth'd by man, 
Which ow'd their birth to naſtineſs and ſpite, 
Deadly to touch, and hateful to the ſight, 
Creatures, which when admitted in the ark, 
Their ſaviour ſhunn'd, and rankled in the dark, 
Found place within's marking her noiſome road 
With poiſon's trail, Bere crawl'd the bloated toad; 
There webs were ſpread of more than common ſize, 
And half-ſtarv'd ſpiders prey'd on half- ſtar v d flies; 
In queſt of food, efts ſtrove in vain to crawl; 
Sluys, pinch'd with hunger, ſmear'd the ſlimy wall; 
The cave around with hiſſing ſerpents rung; 
On the dam$ roof unhealthy vapour hung; 
And Fa MIN E, by her children al=oays known, 
As proud as poor, bere fix d her native throne. 
Here, for the fullen ſky was overcaſt, 
And ſummer ſhrunk beneath a wint'ry blaſt, 
A native blaſt, which, arm'd with hail and rain, 
Beat unrelenting on the naked ſwain, 
The boys for ſhelter made; behind, the ſheep, 
Of which thoſe ſhepherds every day tale 4zep, 
Sickly crept on, and with complainings rude, 
On nature ſeem'd to call, and ble at for food. 
Fockey.” 
Sith to this cave, by tempeſt, we're confin'd, 
And within len our flocks, under the wind, 
Safe from the pelting of this perilous ſtorm, 
Are laid emong yon thiftles, dry and warm, 
What, Sawney, if by ſhepherd's art we try 
To mock the rigour of this cruel ſky ?. 
What if we tune ſome merry roundelay ? 
Well doſt thou ſing, nor ill doth Jockey play. 
93 Sawney. ; 
Ah, Jockey, ill adviſeſt thou, 7 Wis, 
To think of ſongs at ſuch a time as this. 
Sooner ſhall herbage crown theſe barren rocks, 
Socuer ſhal! fleeces clothe theſe ragged flocks, 
Sooner ſhall want ſeize ſhepherds of the ſouth, 
And we forget to live from hand to mouth, 
Than Sawney, out of ſeaſon, ſhall impart * 
The ſongs of gladneſs with an aching heart. 
| ocley. 
Still have I known thee for a ſilly ſwain; 
Of things paſt help, what boots it to complain? 
Nothing but mirth can conquer for: une's ſpite; 
No iky is heavy, if the heart be light: 
Patience is ſorrow's falve; what can't be cur'd, 
80 Donald right axeceds, muſt be endur'd. 
- awWNey. 1 L 
Full filly ſwain, I vet, is Jockey now:; | 
How didſt thou bear thy Maggy's falſehood ? how, 
When with a foreign lion ſhe ſtole away, 
Did'ſt rhov forfwear thy pipe and ſhepherd's lay? 
Where was thy boaſted wiſdom then, when I | 
Applied thoſe proverbs, which you now apply ? 
ockey, 
O ſhe was bonny/ All * Highlands round 
We there a rival to my Maggy found ! 
Mere precious (though that precious is to all) 
Thap the rare med cine which we brimſtone call, 
Or that choice plant, ſo grateful to the note, 
Which in I know not what far country grows, 
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Was Maggy unto me; dear do I rue, = 
A laſs ſo fair ſhould ever prove untrue. 
Sa⁊oney. *. - 

Whether with pipe or ſong to charm the ear, 
Through all the land did Jamie find a peer? 
Curs'd be that year by ev'ry honeſ Scot, 
And in the ſhepherd's calendar forgot, 
That fatal year, when Jamie, hapleſs ſwain, 


In evil hour forſook the peaceful plain. 


Jamie, when cur young laird diſcreetly fled, 
Was ſeiz'd and hang'd till he was dead, dead, dead, 
TFockey. X 
Full ſorely may we all lament that day; 
For all were loſers in the deadly fray. 


- 
„ * F 


Five brothers had I on the Scottiſh plains, ' 


Well doſt thou know were none more hopeful 
ſwains ; | | : 
Five brothers there I loft, in manhood's pride, 
Two in the field, and three on gibbets died: 
Ab | filly ſwains, to follow war's alarms ! 
4h ! what hath ſhepherd's life to do with arms 
6 | Sawney. \ | | 
Mention it not—There ſaw I ſtrangers clad . 
In all the honours of our raviſh'd p/aid, | 
Saw the ferrara too, our nation's pride, 
Unwilling grace the awkward victor's fide. 
There fell our choiceſt youth, and from that day. 
Mote never Sawney tune the merry lay; [ſurvive, 
Bleſs'd thoſe which fell! curs'd thoſe which ſtill 
To mourn fi/tcen renew'd in forty-five. 


8 


Thus plain'd the boys, when from her throne 
of turf, 

With boils emboſs'd, and overgrown with ſcurf, 
Vile humours, which, in life's corrupted well, 
Mix'd at the birth, not abſtinence could quell, 
Pale FAMiNE rear'd the head : her eager eyes, 
Where hunger ev'n to madneſs ſeem'd to riſe, 
Speaking aloud her throes and pangs of heart, 
Strain'd to get looſe, and from their orbs to ſtart ; 
Her Eollow cheeks were each a deep-ſunk cell, 
Where wretchedneſs and horror lov'd to dwell ; 
With double rows of uſeleſs teeth ſupplied, 

er mouth, from ear to ear, extended wide, 
Which, when for want of food her entrails pin'd, 
She up'd, and, curſing, ſwaliuw'd nought but wind; 
All ſhrivell'd was her kin, and here and there, 
Making their way by force, her hones lay bare: 
Such filthy fight to hide from human view, _ 
O'er her foul limbs a tatter'd plaid ſhe threw. 

Ceaſe, cried the goddeſs, ceaſe, deſpairing ſwains, 
And from a parent hear what Jove ordains! 

Pent in this barren corner of the iſle, 
Where partial fortune never deign'd to ſmile; 
Like nature's baſtards, reaping for our ſhare 
What was rejected by tne lawful heir; 
Unknown amongſt the nations of the earth, 


Or only known to raiſe contempt and mirth ; 


Long free, becauſe the race of Roman braves 
Thought it not worth their while to make us ſlaves; 
Then into bondage by that nation brought, 
Whoſe ruin we for ages vainly ſought ; 

Whom ſtill with unflack'd hate we view, and ſtill, . 


The pow'r of miſchief loſt, retain the will; 
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Confider'd as the refuſe of mankind, 

A maſs till the laſt moment left behind, 

Which frugal nature doubted, as it lay, 

Whether to ſtamp with life, or throw away; 
Which, form'd in haſte, was planted in this nook, 
But never enter'd in creation's book; | 
Branded as traitors, who for love of gold 
Would fell their God, as once their king they ſold ; 
Long have we borne this mighty weight of ill, 
'Theſe vile ipjurious taunts, and bear them till. 
But times of happier note are now at hand, 

And the full promiſe of a better land : 

There, like the /ons of 1/rael, having trod. 

For the fix'd term of years ordain'd by God, 

A. barren deſart, we ſhall feize rich plains, 
Where milk with honey flows, and plenty reigns. 
With ſome few natives join'd, ſome pliant few, 
Who worſhip int'reſt, and our track purſue, 
There ſhall we, though the wretched people grieve, 
Rava e at large, nor aſk the owners leave. 

For us, the earth ſhall bring forth her increaſe; 

For us, the flocks ſhall wear a golden fleece; 

Fat beeves ſhall yield us dainties not our own, 
And the grape bleed a nectar yet unknown ; 

For our advantage ſhall their harveſts grow, 

And Scetſmen reap what they diſdain'd to ſow; 
For us, the ſun ſhall climb the caſtern hill; 

For us, the rain ſhall fall, the dew diſtil; + 
When to our wiſhes nature cannot rife, 

Art ſhall be taſk'd to grant us freſh ſupplies. 

His brawny arm ſhall drudging labour ſtrain, 
And for our pleaſure ſuffer daily pain 
Trade ſhall for us exert her utmoſt pow'rs, 

Her's all the toil, and all the profit our's; 

For us, the oak ſhall from his native ſteep 
Defcend, and fearleſs travel through the deep; 
The fail of commerce for our uſe unfurl'd, 

Shall waft the treaſures of each diſtant world; 
For us, ſublimer heights ſhall ſcience reach, 

For us, their ſtateſmen plot, their churchmen 

preach; 

Their nobleſt limbs of counſel we'll disjoint, 
And, mocking, new oves of our own appoint; 
Devouring war, impriſon'd in the north, 

Shall, at our call, in horrid pomp break forth, 
And when, his chariot wheels with thunder hung, 
Fell Diſcord braying with her brazen tongue, 
Death in the van, with Anger, Hate, and Fear, 
And Deſolation ſtalking in the rear, 

Revenge, by Juſtice guided, in his train, 

He drives impetuous o'er the trembliug plain, 
Shall, at our bidding, quit his lawful prey, 

And to meek, gentle, gen'rous Peace give way. 

Think not, my ſons, that this fo bleſs'd eſtate 

Stands at a diſtance on the roll of fate; 

Already big with hopes of future ſway, 

E'en fron: this cave I ſcent my deſtin'd prey. 
"Think not, that this dominion o'er a race, 
Whoſe former deeds ſhall Time's laſt annals grace, 
In the rough face of peri] muſt be ſought, 
And with the lives of thouſands dearly bought; 
No—foot'd by cunning, by that happy art 
Which laughs to ſcorn the blundering hero's heart, 
Into the ſnare ſhall our kind neighbours fall 
With open eyes, and fondly give us all, 


When Rome, to prop her ſinking empire, bore 


Their choiceſt levies to a foreign ſhore, 

What if we ſeiz'd, like a deſtroying flood. 

Their widow'd plains, and fill'd the realm with 
blood, 

Gave an unbounded looſe to manly rage, 


And ſcorning mercy; ſpar'd nor ſex nor age; 


When, for oar int'reſt too mighty grown, 

Monarchs of warlike bent poſſeſs'd the throne, 

What if we ſtrove diviſions to foment, 

Aud ſpread the flames of civil diſcontent, 

Aſſiſted thoſe who 'gainſt their king made head, 

And gave the traitors refuge when they fled; 

When reſtleſs Glory bade her ſons advance, 

And pitch'd her ſtandard in the field of France; 

What if, difdaining oaths, and empty ſound, 

By which our nation never ſhall be bound, 

Bravely we taught unmuzzled war to roam 

Through the weak land, and brought cheap lau- 
rel: home; 

When the bold traitors leagu'd for the defence 

Of Law, Religion, Liberty and Senſe, 


When they againſt their lawful monarch roſe, 


And dar'd the Lord's Anointed to oppoſe, 


| What if we {till rever'd the baniſh'd race, 


And ſtrove the Royal Vagrants to replace, 

With fierce rebellions ſhook th' unſettied ſtate, 

And greatly dar'd, though croſs'd by partial fate; 

Theſe facts, which might, where wiſdom held the 
ſway, 

Awake the very ſtones to bar our way, 

There fhall be nothing. nor one trace remain 

ln the dull region of an Engliſh brain. 

Bleſs'd with that faith, which mountains can re- 
move, prove. 

Firſt they ſhall det, next ſaints, laſt martyrs 

Already is this game of fate begun 

Under the ſanction of my darling ſon : 

That ſon, of nature royal as his name, 

Is deſtin'd to redeem our race from ſhame; - 

His boundleſs pow'r, beyond example great, 

Shall make the rough way ſmooth, the crooked 
ſtraight, 

Shall for our eaſe the raging floods reſtrain, 

And ſink the mountain level to the plain. 

Diſcord, whom in a cavern under ground 

With maſſy fetters their late Patriot bound, 

Where her own fleſh the furious hag might tear, 

And vent her curſes to the vacant air, 

Where, that ſhe never might be heard of more, 

He planted Loyalty to guard the door. 

For better purpote ſhall our chief releaſe, 

Diſguiſe her for a time, and call her Peace. 

Lur'd by that name, fine engine of deceit, 

Shall the weak Engliſh help themfelves to cheat; 

To gain our love, with honours ſhall they grace 

The old adherents of the Stuart race, 

Who pointed our, no matter by what name, 

Tories or Jacobites are ſtill the ſame, 

To ſoothe our rage, the temporiſing brood 

Shall break the ties of truth and gratitude, 

Againſt their ſaviour venom'd falſchoods frame, 

And brand with calumny their William's name; 


To win our grace, (rare argument of wit) 


Ts our untainted faith ſhall they commit 
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(Our faith which, in extremeſt nerſls tried, 
Diſdain'd, and ſtill diſdains, to change her ade) 
That ſacred Majeſty they all approve, 

Who moſt enjoys, and beſt deſer ves their love. 
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AMONGST the ſons of men how few are known 
Who dare be juſt ro merit not their own ! 
Superior virtue and ſuperior ſenſe 
To knaves and fools will always give offence ; ; 
Nay, men of real worth can ſcarcely 
So nice is Jealouſy, a rival there. 

Be wicked as thou wilt, do all that's baſe, 
Proclaim thyſelf-the monſter of thy race ; 
Let vice and folly thy black ſoul divide, 
Be proud with meanneſs, and be mean with pride; 
Deaf to the voice of faith and honour, fall 
From ſide to fide, yet be of none at all; 
Spurn all thoſe chariti-s, thoſe ſacred ties, 
Which nature in her bounty, good as wile, 
To work our ſafety, and enſure her plan, 
Contriv'd to bind, and rivet man to man; 
Lift againſt virtue power's oppreſſive rod, 
Betray thy country, and deny thy God; 
And, in one gen'ral comprehenſive line, 
To group, which volumes ſcarcely could define, 
Whate'er of ſin and dullneſs can be ſaid, 
Join to a Fs heart aD 8 bead; 


Vet may'ſt thou paſs unnotic'd in the throng, 


And, free from envy, ſafely ſneak along. 
The rigid faint, by whom no mercy's ſhown 
To ſaints atioſe lives are better than his own, 
Shall ſpare thy crimes; and wit, who never once 
Forgave a brother, ſhall forgive a dunce, 
But ſhould thy ſoul, form'd in ſome luckleſs hour, 
Vile int'reſt ſcorn, nor madly graſp at pow'r; 
Should love of fame, in ev'ry noble mind, 
A brave diſcaſe, with love of virtue join d, 
Spur thee to deeds of pith, where courage, n 
In Reaſon's court, is amply juſtified; 
Or fond of knowledge, and averſe to ſtriſe, 
Should'ſt thou prefer the calmer walk of liſe; 
Should'ſt thou, by pale and ſickly ſtudy led, 
Purſue coy ſcience to the fountain-head 
Virtue thy guide, and public good thy end, 
Should ev'ry thought to our improvement tend, 
To curb the paſſions, to enlarge the mind, 
Purge the ſick weal, and kumanize mankind : 
Rage in her eye, and malice in her breaſt, 
Redoubled horror grinning on her creft, 
Fiercer each ſnake, and ſharper ev'ry dart, 
Quick from her cell ſhall mad'ning envy ſtart. 
Ihen ſhalt thou find, but find alas too late, 


How vain is worth! how ſhort is glory's date! 


Then ſhalt thou find, whilſt friends with foes con- 
ſpire | 
To give more prqof than virtue wonld deſire, 
Thy danger chiefly lies in acting well; 
o crime's ſo great as dar ing to excel. 
Whilſt Satire thus, diſdaining mean controul, 
Urg'd the free dictates of an honeſt ſou], 
Candour, who, with the charity of Paul, 
Still thinks the beſt, whene'er ſhe thinks at all, 


With the ſweet milk of human kindneſs bleſ,” d, 
The furious ardour of my zeal repreſs d. f 
Canſt thou, with more than uſual l he 
cry'd, 
Thy malice to 1 0 106 and feed thy pride, 
Canſt thou, ſevere by nature as thou art, 


| With all that wond'reus rancour in thy heart, 


Delight to torture truth ten thouſand ways, 

To ſpin detraction forth from themes of praiſe, 
To make vice fit for purpoſes of ſtrife, 

And draw the hag much larger than the life, 
To make the good ſeem bad, the bad ſeem v 
And repreſent our nature as our curſe?" | // 
Doth not humanity condemn that zeal 

Which tends to aggravate and not to heal? 
Doth not diſcretion warn thee of diſgrace, ' 
And danger grinning ſtare thee in the ſace 
Loud as the drum, which ſpreading terror round 
From emptineſs acquires the pow'r of ſound? + 
'Doth not the voice of Norton ſtrike thy ear, 
And the pale Mansfield chill thy ſoul with fear? 
Do'ſt thou, fond man, believe thyfelf ſecure, 
Becauſe thou'rt honeſt, and becauſe thou'rt poor? 
Doſt thou on law and liberty depend ? _ 

Turn, turn thy eyes, and view thy injur'd friend. 
Art thou beyond the ruffian gripe of powr? 
When Wilkes, prejudg'd, isſentenc'd to hs Tow or 
Doſt thou by privilege exemption claim, 
When privilege is little more than name ? 

Or to prerogative (that glorious ground 

On which ſtate- ſcoundrels oft have ſafety found} 
Doſt thou pretend, and there a ſanction find, 
Unpuniſh'd, thus to libel human kind? 

When poverty, the poet's conſtant crime, 

. Compell'd thee, all unfit, to trade in rhyme, 

Had not romantic notions turn'd thy head, 

Had'ſt thou not valu'd honour more than bread, 
Had int'reſt, pliant.int'reſt, been thy guide, 

And had not prudence been debauch'd by pride, 
In flatt'ry's ſtream thou would'ſt have dipp'd thy 

pen, 


Applied to great, and not to honeſt men, 


Nor ſhould conviction have ſeduc'd thy heart 
To take the weaker though the better part, 
What but rank folly, for thy curſe decreed, 

Could into ſatire's barren path miſlead, 

When, open to thy view, before thee lay 

Soul-ſoothing ranegyric's flow'ry way ? 

There might the muſe have ſaunter'd at her 4 

And, pleaſing others, learn'd herſelf to pleaſe; 

Lords ſhould have liſten'd to the ſugar'd treat, 

And ladies, ſimpꝰ ring, own'd it vaſtly ſweet; 

Rogues, in thy prudent verſe with virtue grac'd, 

Fools, mark'd by thee as prodigies of taſte, 

Mult have forbid, pouring preferments down, 

Such wit, ſuch truth as thine to quit the gown. 

Thy ſacred brethren too (for they no leſs 

Than laymen, bring their off*rings to ſucceſs) 

Had hail'd thee good if great, and paid the vow 

Sincere as that they pay to God, whilſt thou 

In laren hadit whiſper'd to a leeping crowd? 

As dull as R ——, and half as proud. | 
Peacę, candour en had'ſt thou ſaid, and 

well, 


Could int'reſt in this breaſt one moment dwell, 


% 
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Could ſhe, with proſpect of ſucceſs, oppoſe 

The firm reſolves which from conviction roſe. 

I cannot truckle to a fool of tate, 

Nor take a favour from the man l hate. 

Free leave have others by ſuch means to ſhine ; 

I ſcorn their practice, they may laugh at mine. 
But in this charge, ſorgetful of thyſelf, 

Thou haſt aſſum'd the maxims of that elf, 

Whom God in wrath for man's diſhonour fram'd, 

Cunning in heav'n, amongſt us prudence nam'd, 

That ſervile prudence which I leave to thoſe 

Who dare not be my friends, can't be my foes. 
Had I with cruel and oppreſſive rhymes 

Purſu'd, and turn'd misfortunes into crimes; 

Had I, when virtue gaſping lay and low, 

Join "dt tyrant vice, and added woe to woe; 

Had I made mudeſty in bluſhes ſpeak, 


And drawn the tear down beauty's ſacred cheek; 


Had 1 (damn'd then) in thought debas'd my lays, 
To wound that ſex which honour bids me praiſe 
Had 1, from vengeance by baſe views betray'd, 

In endleſs night ſunk injur'd Ayliff's ſhade ; 

Had 1 (which ſatirifts of mighty name, 
Renown'd in rhyme, rever'd for moral fame, 
Have done before, whom juſtice ſhall purſue 

In future verſe) brought forth to public view 

A noble friend, and made his foibles known, 
Becauſe his worth was greater than my own ; 
Had I ſpar'd thoſe (ſo prudence had decreed): 
Whom, God ſo help me at my greateſt need, 

I ne*er will ſpare, thoſe vipers to their king, (king, 
Who ſmooth their looks, and flatter whilſt they 
Or had [ not taught patriot zeal ts boaſt 

Of thoſe who flatter leaſt, bur love him moſt ; 


Had I thus ſinn'd, my ſtubborn ſoul ſhould bend 


At candour's voice, and take, as from a friend, 
The deep rebuke; myſelf ſhould be the firſt. 
To hate myſelf, and amp my muſe accurs'd. 

- But ſhall my arm—forbid it manly pride, 
Forbid it reaſon, warring on my ſide 
For vengeance lifted high, the ſtroke forbear, 
And hang ſuſpended in the deſert air, 

Or to my trembling fide unnerv'd ſink down, 
Palſied, forſooth, by candour's half- made frown? 
When juice bids me on, ſhall I delay 
Becauſe inſipid c ndour bars my way? 

When ſhe, of all alike the puling friend, 

Would diſappoint my ſatire's nobieſt end, 
When ſhe to villains would a ſanction give, 
And ſhelter thoſe who are not fit to live, 

When ſhe would ſcreen the guilty from a bluſh, 
And bids me ſpare whom reaſon bids me cruſh, 
All leagues with candour proudly I reiigh ; 

She cannot be for honour's turn nor mine. 

Yet come, cold monitor, half foe, half friend, 
Whom vice can't fear, whom virtue can't com- 
| mend, 

Come candour, by thy dull indiff' rence known, 


Thou equal-blooded judge, thou lukewarm drone, 


Who, faſhion'd without feelings, doſt expect 
We call that virtue which we know defect; 
Come, and obſerve the nature of our crimes, 
The grols and rank complexion of the times, 
Obſerve it well, and then review my plan; 
Praiſe if you will, or cenſure if you can, 
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While vice preſumptuous lords it as in | ſpare; 
And piety is only known at court ; 
Whilſt wretched liberty expiring lies 
Beneath the fatal burden of exciſe ; | 
Whilſt nobles a&, without one touch of ſhame, 


| What men of nile rank would bl:ſh to name; 
I Whilſt honour's plac'd in higheſt point of view, 


Worſhipp'd by thoſe who juſtice never knew; 
Whilſt bubbles of diſtinction waſte in play 
The hours of reſt, and blunder through the day, 
With dice and cards opprobrious vigils keep, 
Then turn to ruin'empires in their fleep; 
Whilſt fathers, by relentleſs paſſion led, 
Doom worthy iujur'd ſons to beg their bread, 
Merely with ill got, ill ſav'd, wealth, to grace 
An alien, abje&, poor, proud, upſtart race ; 
Whilſt Martin flatters only to betray, 
And Webb gives up his dirty ſoul for pay; 
Whilſ titles ſerve to huſh a villain's fears; 
Whilſt peers are agents made, and agents peers; 
Whilſt baſe betrayers are themſelves betray'd, 
And makers ruin'd by the thing they made ; 
Whilſt C , falſe to God md man, for gold, 
Like the old traitor who a Saviour ſold, 
To ſhame his maſter, friend, and father gives; 
Whilſt Bute remains in pow'r, whilſt Holland lives; 
Can ſatire want a ſubject, where diſdain, 
By virtue fir'd, may point her ſharpeſt ſtrain; 
Where, cloth'd with thunder, truth may roll along, 
And candour juflify the rage of fong ? 

Such things! ſuch men before thee ! ſuch an age! 
Where rancour, great as thine, may glut her rage, 


And ſicken e' en to ſurfeit, where the pride 


Of fatire, pouring down in fulleſt tide, 

May ſpread wide vengeance round, yet all the 
. while 

Juſtice behold the ruin with a ſmile ; 

Whilſt I, thy foe miſdeem'd, cannot condemn, 

Nor diſapprove that rage I wiſh to ſtem, 

Wilt thou, degen'rate and corrupted, chooſe 

To foil the credit of thy haughty muſe ? 

With fallacy, moſt inſamous, to ſtain 


Her truth, and render all her anger vain ? 


When I beheld thee incorrect, but bold, 

A various comment on the ſtage unfold ; 

When play'rs on play*'rs before thy ſatire fell, 
And poor reviews confpir'd thy wrath to ſwell; 
When ſtates and ſtateſmen next became thy care, 
And only kings were ſafe if thou waſt there; 
Thy ev'ry word 1 weigh'd in judgment's ſcale, 
And in thy ev'ry word found truth prevail. 


Why doſt thou now to fallchood meanly fly? 


Not even candour can forgive a lie. 

Bad as men are, why ſhould thy frantic rhyme 
Traffic in flander, and invent new crimes ? 
Crimes, which exiſting only in thy mind, 

Weak ſpleen brings forth to blacken all mankind, 
By pleaſing hopes we lure the human heart 

To practiſe virtue, and improve in art; fame, 
To thwart theſe ends (which, proud of honek 
A noble muſe would cheriſh and enflame) 

Thy drudge contrives, and in-our full career 
Sicklies our hopes with the pale hue of ſear; 
Tells us that all ovr labours are in vain ; 


That what we ſeek, we never can obtain; 
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That dead to virtue, loft to Nature's plan, 

Envy poſſeſſes the whole race of man; 

That worth is criminal, and dauger lies, 

Danger extreme, in being. good and wiſe. 
Iis a rank falſchood; ſcarch the world around, 

There cannot be ſo vile a monſter found, 

Not one ſo vile, on whom ſuſpicioas fall 

Of that groſs guilt, which you impute to all. 

Approv d by thoſe who difobey her laws, 

Virtue from vice itſelf extorts applauſe. 

Her very foes bear witneſs to her ſtare ; 

They will not love her, but they cannot hate. 

Hate virtue for herlelf, with ſpite purſue 

Merit for merit's ſake | [ Might this be true, 

1 would renounce my nature wich diſdain, 

And with the beaſts that periſh graze the plain: 

Might this be true bad we ſo far fill'd up 

The meaſure of our crimes, and from the cup 

Of guilt ſo deeply drank, as not to find, 

Thirſting tor fin, one drop, one dreg bebind, 

Quick ruin mult iuvolse this flaming ball, 

And Provideuce i in juſtice cruſh us all. 

None but the damn'd, and amongſt them the worſt, 
Thoſe who ſor double guilt are doubly curs'd, 

Can be ſo loſt; nor can the worſt of all 

At once into ſuch deep damnation. fall; 

By painful flow degrees they reach this crime, 

Which e' en in hell muſt be a work of time. 

Ceaſe then thy guilty rage, thou wayward ſon, 

Wich the foul gall of dilcontent o'cr-run, 

Liſt to my voice—be honeſt, if you can, 

Nor ſlander nature in her fav rite man. 

But if thy ſpirit, reſolute in ill, 

Once having err'd, perſiſts in error ſtill, 

Go on at large, no linger worth my care, 

And freely vent thoſe blaſphemies in air, 

Which I. would ſtamp as falſe, though on the 

tongue 

Of angels the injurious ſlander hung. 
Dup'd by thy vanity (that cunning elf 

Who ſnares the coxcomb to deceive himſelf) 

Or, blinded by that rage, didſt thou believe 

That we too, coolly, would ourſelves deceive ? 

That we as ſterling falſehood would admit, 

Becauſe twas ſeaſon'd with ſome little wit? 

When fiction riſes pleaſing to the eye, 

Men will believe, becaule they love the lie; 

But truth herielſ, if clouded with a frown, 


Muſt have ſome ſolemn proof to paſs her down. 


Haſt thou, maintaining that whick muſt diſgrace 
And bring into contempt the human race, 
Haſt thou, or canſt thou, in truth's ſacred court, 
To ſave thy credit, and thy cauſe ſupport, 
Produce one proof, make out one real ground, 
On which ſo great, ſo groſs a charge to found 
Nay, doſt thou know one man (let that appear, 
From wilful falſehood I'll proclaim thee clear) 
One man ſo loſt, to Nature ſo untrue, 
From whom this gen' ral charge thy raſhneſs drew? 
On this foundation ſhalt thou ſtand or fall 
Prove that in one, which you have charg'd on all. 
Reaſon determines, and it muſt be done ; 
'M-ngft men, or paſt, or preſent, name me one. 
Hogarth—1 take thee, candour, at thy word, 
Accept thy —— terms, and * be heard; 


— 3 


Thee have I heard with virulence dechimy 5: 
Nothing retain'd of candour but the name: be «A 


x By thee have | been charg'd in angry ſtrains 


With that mean falſehood which my ſou} diſdains 
Hogarth ſtand forth—Nay hang not-thus;aloof-— 
Now, candour, now thou ſhalt receive ſuch prof, 
Such damning proof, that henceforth thou: ſhale 


fear 


| To tax my wrath, and own my conduct 1 


Hogarth ſtand forth I dare thee to be tried 

In that great court, where conſcience muſt preſide 

At that moſt ſolemn bar hold up thy hand; 

Think before whom, on what account you ſtand 

Speak, but conſider well - ſtom firſt to laſt 

Review thy life, weigh ev'ry action pat 

Nay, you ſhall have no reaſon to complain 

Take longer time and view them o'er again 

Canſt thou remember from thy earlieſt youth, 

And as thy God muſt judge thee, ſpeak the truth, 

A ſingle inſtance where, /e/f laid aſide, 

And juſtice taking place of fear and pride, 

Thou with an equal eye didit genius view, | 

And give to merit what was merit's due? 

Genius and merit are a ſure offence, 

And thy ſoul ſickens at the name of ſenſe. 

Is any one fo fooliſh to ſucceed, 

On-envy's altar he is doom'd to bleed ? 2. 

Hogarth, a guilty pleaſure in his eyes, 

The place of executioner ſupplies. 

See how he glotes, enjoys the ſacred feaſt, 

And proves himſelf by eruelty a prieſt. 
Whilſt the weak artiſt, to thy whiras a a 

Would bury all thoſe pow'rs which Nature gave, 

Wou!d ſuffer blank concealment to obſcure 

Thoſe rays thy jealouſy could not endure; 

Jo feed thy vanity would ruſt unknown, 

And to ſecure thy credit Blaſt his own, _. 

In Hogarth he was ſure to find a friend; 

He could not fear, and therefore might commend. 

But whes his ſpirit, rous'd by honeſt ſhame, 

Shook off that i-thargy, and ſoar'd to fame, 


= 
: - 2 


| When, with the pride of man, reſolv'd and ſtrong, 


He ſcarn'd thoſe tears which did his hoaour wrongs 
And, on himſelf determin'd to rely, 

Brought forth his labours to the public eye, 

No friend in thee could ſuch a rebel knuwt 

He had deſert, and Hogarth was his foe. 

Souls of a tim'rous caſt, of petty name 
In envy's court, not yet quite dead to ſhame, 
May ſome remorſe, ſome qualms of conſcience 
And ſuffer honour to abate their zeal; keel, 
But the man truly and completely great, 2 
Allows no rule of action but his hate; 

Through every bar he bravely breaks his way, 
Paſſion his principle, and parts his prey. 
Mediums in vice and virtue ſpeak a mind 
Within the pale of temperance confin'd ; 

The daring ſpirit ſcorns her narrow ſchemes, 
And, good or bad, is always in extremes. 

Man's practice duly weigh'd, through ev'ry age 
On the ſame plan hath envy. form'd her rage: 
'Gainſt thoſe whom fortune hath our rivals made 
In way of ſcience, and in way of trade, 

Stung with mean jealouſy, ſne arms her ſpite, 


1 Firſt works, then views their ruin with delights. 
6 


430 
Our Hogarth kere a grand improver ſhines, 
And nobly on the gen'ral plan refines ; 

He like himſelf o'erleaps the ſervile bound ; 

Worth is his mark, wherever worth is found. 

Should painters only his vaſt wrath ſuffice ? 

Genius in ev'ry walk is lawful prize. 

"Tis a groſs inſult to his o'ergrown ſtate ; 

His love to merit is to feel his hate, | 

When Wilkes, our countryman, our common 

friend, i 5 

Aroſe, his king, his country to defend, 

When tools of pow'r he bar'd to public view, 


And from their holes the ſneaking cowards drew, 


When rancour found it far beyond her reach 
To ſoil his honour, and his truth impeach, 
What could-induce thee, at a time and place, 
Where manly foes had biuſh'd to ſhow their face, 
To make that effort, which muſt damn thy name, 
And fink thee deep, deep in thy grave with ſhame ? 
Did virtue move thee? No, 'twas pride, rank 
pride, 
And if thou hadſt not done it, thou hadſt di'd. 
Malice (who, diſappointed of her end, 
Whether to work the bane of foe or friend, 
Preys on herſelf, and driven to the ſtake, 
Gives virtue that revenge ſhe ſcorns to take) 
Had kill'd thee, tott'ring on life's utmoſt verge, 
Had Wilkes and liberty eſcap'd thy ſcourge. 
When that great charter, which our fathers 
bought 
With their beſt blood, was into queſtion brought; 
When, big with ruin, o'er each Engliſh head 
Vile flav'ry hung ſuſpended by a thread; 
When liberty, all trembling and aghaſt, 
Fear'd for the future, knowing what was paſt ; 
When ev'ry breaſt was chill'd with deep deſpair, 
Till reaſon pointed out that Pratt was there; 
Lurking, moſt ruſiian like, behind a ſcreen, 
So plac'd all things to ſee, himſelf unſeen, 
Virtue, with due contempt, ſaw Hogarth ſtand, 
The murd'rous pencil in his paified hand. 
What was the cauſe of liberty to him, 
Or what was honour? Let them fink or ſwim, 
So he may gratify without controul, 
The mean reſentments of his ſelfiſh ſoul. 
Let freedom periſh, if, to freedom true, 
In the ſame ruin Wilkes may periſh too. 
With all the ſymptoms of affur'd decay, 
With age and ſickneſs pinch'd, and worn away, 
Pale quiv'ring lips, lank cheeks, and fault'ring 
tongue, 
The ſpirits out of tune, the nerves unſtrung, 
The body ſhrivell'd up, thy dim eyes ſunk 
Within their ſockets deep, thy weak hams ſarunk 
The body's weight unable to ſuſtain, [ vein, 
The ſtream of life ſcarce trembling through the 
More than half-kill'd by honeſt truths, which ſell, 
Through thy own fault, from men who wiſh'd 
thee well, [ give, 
Canſt thou, e' en thus, thy thoughts to vengeance 
And, dead to all things elſe, to malice live ? 
Hence, dotard, to thy cloſer, ſhut thee in, 
By deep repentance waſh away thy fin, 
From haunts of men to ſhame and ſorrow fly, 


And, on the verge of death, learn how to die. 
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Vain exhortation ! Waſh the Ethiop white, 
Diſcharge the leopard's ſpots, turn day to night, 
Controul the courſe of nature, bid the deep 
Huſh at thy pigmy voice her waves to ſleep, 
Perform things paſſing ſtrange, yet own thy art 
Too weak to work a change in ſuch a heart, 
That envy which was woven in the frame 
At firſt, will to the laſt remain the ſame. 
Reaſon may droop, may die, but envy's rage 
Improves by time, and gathers ſtrength from age, 
Some, and not few, vain triflers with the pen, 
Unread, unpractis'd in the ways of men, 
Tell us that envy, who with giant ſtride 
Stalks through the vale of life by virtue's ſide, 
Retreats when ſhe hath drawn her lateſt breath, 
And calmly hears her praiſes after death. 

To ſuch obſervers Hogarth gives the lie ; 
Worth may be hears'd, but envy cannot die; 
Within the manſion of his gloomy breaſt, 

A manſion ſuited well to ſuch a gueſt, 
Immortal, unimpair'd ſhe rears her head, 
And damns-alike the living and the dead. 

Oft have I known thee, Hogarth, weak and vain, 
Thyſelf the idol of thy awkward ftrain, 
Through the dull meaſure of a ſummer's day, 

In phraſe moſt vile, prate long long hours away, 

Whilſt friends with triends all gaping fit, and gaze 

To hear a Hogarth babble Hogarth's praiſe. 

But if athwart thee interruption came, 

And mention'd with reſped. ſome ancient's name, 

Some ancient's name, who in the days of yore 

The crown of art with greateſt honour wore, 

How have I ſeen thy coward cheek turn pale? 

And blank confuſion ſeize thy mangled tale ! 

How hath thy jealouſy to madneſs grown, 

And deent'd his praiſe injurious to thy own! 

Chen without mercy did thy wrath make way, 

And arts and artiſts all became thy prey; 

Then didſt thou trample on eſtabliſh'd rules, 

And proudly levell'd all the ancient ſchools, 

Condemn'd thoſe works, with praiſe through 
ages grac' d. | 

Which you had never ſeen, or could not taſte. 

© But would mankind have true perfection ſhown, 

© It muſt be found in labours of my own. 

« dare to challenge in one ſingle piece, 

© Th' united force of Italy and Greece.“ 

Thy eager hand the curtain then undrew, 

And brought the boaſted maſterpiece to view. 

Spare thy remarks—ſay not a ſingle word 

The picture ſeen, why is the painter heard? 

Call not up ſhame and anger in our cheeks; 

Without a comment Sigiſmunda ſpeaks. 

Poor Sigiſmunda ! what a fate is thine ! 
Dryden, the great high prieſt of all the nine, 
Reviv'd thy name, gave what a muſe could give, 
And in his numbers bade thy mem'ry live; 


Gave thee thoſe ſoft ſenſations, which might move 


And warm the coldeſt anchorite to love; 

Gave thee that virtue which could curb deſire, 
Refine and conſecrate love's headſtrong ſire; 
Gave thee thoſe griefs which made the ſtoic feel, 
And call'd compaſſion forth from hearts of ſteel; 
Gave thee that firmneſs which our ſex may ſhame; 


| And make man bow to woman's juſter claim, 
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But hath its riſe from nature in the heart, 


POEM s. 


do that our tears, which ſrom compaſſion flow, 

Seem to debaſe thy dignity of woe. | 

But O, how much unlike ! how falln! how 
chang'd! 5 


How much from £1 ut herſelf eftrang'd 13 


How totally depriv'd of all the pow'rs 

To ſhow her feelings, and awaken ours, 

D6th Sigiſmunda now devoted ſtand, 

The helpleſs victim of a Dauber's hand. by 

But why, my Hogarth, ſuch a progreſs made, 
80 rare a pattern for the ſign-poſt trade, 

In the full ſorce and whirlwind of thy pride, 
Why was Heroic painting laid afide ? 
Why is it not reſum'd? Thy friends at court, 
Men all in place and pow'r, crave thy ſupport ; 
Be grateful then for once, and, through the field 
Of politics, thy Epic pencil wield, X | 
Maintain the cauſe, which they, good lack! avow, 
And would maintain too, but they know not 
how. TH „ 

Through ev'ry Pannel let thy virtue tell 
How Bute prevail'd, how Pitt and Temple fell ! 
How England's ſons (whom they conſpir'd to 

bleſs x | 
Againſt our will, with inſolent ſucceſs) 
Approve their fall, and with addreſſes run, 
How got, God knows, to hail the Scottiſh ſun! 
Point out our fame in war, when vengeance, 
hurl'd ; 
From the ſtrong arm of juſtice, ſhook the world; 
Thine, and thy country's honour to increaſe, 
Point out the honours of ſucceeding peace; 
Our moderation, Chriſtian-like, diſplay, 
Show what we gat, and what we gave away. 
In colours, dull and heavy as the tale, 
Let a State - chaos through the whole prevail. 

But, of events regardleſs, whilſt the muſe, 
Perhaps with too much heat, her theme purſues; 
Whilſt her quick ſpirits ronſe at freedom's call, 
And ev'ry drop of blood is turn'd to gall; 

Whilft a dear country, and an injur'd friend, 
Urge my ſtrong anger to the bitt'reſt end; 
Whilſt. honeſt trophies to revenge are rais'd, 
Let not one real virtue paſs unprais'd : 

Juſtice with equal courſe bids fatire flow, 
And loves the virtue of her greateſt foe. 

O! that I here could that rare virtue mean, 
Which ſcorns the rule of envy, 2 and ſpleen, 
Which ſprings not from the labour'd works of 

art, bs 
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Which in itſelf with happineſs is crown'd, 

And ſpreads with joy the bleſſing all around! 

But truth forbids, and in theſe ſimple lays, 

Contented with a diff*rent kind of praiſe, 

Muſt Hogarth ſtand: that praiſe which genius 

„ Siwes, i 

In which to lateſt time the Ariiſt lives, 

But not the Man; which, rightly underſtood., 

May make us great, but cannot make us good; 

That praiſe be Hogarth's; freely let him wear 

The —_— which genius wove, and planted 
there, | 

Foe as I am, ſhould envy tear it down, 


* 
* 
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In walks of humour, in that caſt of ſtyle, 2 


Which, probing to the quick, yet makes us ſmile; : 


In comedy, his nat'ral road to fame, 


Nor let me call it by a meaner name, : 
Where a beginning, middle, and an end $6: 
Are aptly join'd; where parts on parts depends” 


| Each made for each, as bodies ſor. their ſoul, 


So as to form one true and perfect whole, 


Where a plain ſtory to the eye is told, 
Which we coticeive the moment we behold, 
Hogarth unrivall'd ſtands, and ſhall engage 
Unrivall'd praiſe to the moſt diſtant age. 
- How could'ft thou then to ſhame perverſely run, 
And tread that path which nature bade thee 
ſhun ? 32258 
Why did ambition overleap her rules, 
And thy viſt parts become the ſport of fools ? 
By diff rent methods diff*rent men excel, 
But where is he who can do all things well? 
Humour thy province, for ſome monſtrous erime 
Pride ſtruck thee with the phrenzy of Sublime. 
But, when the work was finiſh'd; could thy mind 
So partial be, and to herſelf ſo blind, 8 
What with contempt all view'd, to view with . 
awe, | 
Nor ſee thoſe faults which ev'ry blockhead ſaw ? 
Bluſh, thou vain man, and if deſire of fame, 
Founded on real art, thy thoughts inflame, 
To quick deſtruction Sigiſmunda give, | 
And let her mem'ry die, that thine may live. 
But ſhould fond candour, for her mercy ſake, _ 
With pity view, and pardon this miſtake ; : 
Or ſhould oblivion, to thy wiſh moſt kind. 
Wipe off that ſtain, nor leave one trace behind; 
Of arts % d. of artiſts by thy frown is 
Arvo d from juft hopes, of riſing worth kept dum. 
Of all thy meanneſs through this mortal race, 
Can'ſt thou the living memory eraſe ? es 
Or ſhall not vengeance follow to the grave, ; 
And give back juſt that meaſure which you 
gave ? | | 
With ſo much merit, and ſo much ſucceſs, 
With ſo much pow'r to curſe, ſo much to bleſs, 
Would he have been man's friend inſtead of foe, 
Hogarth had been a little god below. 


1 1 


| Why then, like ſavage giants, fam'd of old, 


Of whom in ſcripture ſtory we are told, 
Doft thou in cruelty that ſtrength employ, 
Which nature meant to ſave, not to deſtroy? _ 
Why dot thou, all in horrid pomp array'd,- .. 
Sit grinning o'er the ruins thou baſt made ? 
Moſt rank ill- nature muſt applaud thy art; 
But even candour muſt condemn thy heart. 
For me, who warm and zealous for my friend, 
In ſpite of railing thouſands, will commend, 
And, no leſs warni and zealous *gainſt my foes, , 
Spite of commending thouſands, will oppoſe, __ . 
dare thy worſt, with ſcorn behold thy rage. 
But with an eye of pity view thy age 
Thy feeble age, in which, as in a glaſs,  ** 
We ſee how men to diſſolution paſs. . 
"Thou wretched being, whom, on reaion's plan, 
So chang'd, ſo Toft, I cannot call a man, a | 
What could perſuade thee, at this time of life, 


\ 
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Myſelf wauld labour to replace the crown, 
Vor. &. . 


To launch afreſh into the ned ak. --- 3 
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\ Better kor thee, 8 crawling on the earth, 
- Almoſt as much a child as at thy birth, 


To have reſign'd in peace thy parting breath, » 


And ſurik-unnotic'd in the arms of death. 
Why would thy gray gray hairs reſentmient brave, 
Thus to go down with ſorrow to the grave? 
Now, by my ſoul, it makes me bluſh to know 
My ſpirit could deſcend to ſuch a foe. . | 
Whatever cauſe the vengeance might provoke, 
It ſeems rank cowardice to give the ſtroke. 
Sure *tis a curſe which angry fates impoſe, 
To mortify man's arrogance, that thoſe 
Who're faſhion'd of ſome better ſort of clay, 
Much ſooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs muſt humble genius feel, 
In their laſt hours, to view a Swift and Steele ? 
How mult ill-boding horrors fill her breaſt, | 
When the beholds men, mark'd above the Key 
For qualities moſt dear, plung'd ſrom that 
height, 
And ſunk, deep ſunk, in ſecond childhood's 
night ? 
Are men, indeed, ſuch things, and are the beſt 
More ſubject to this evil than the reſt, 
To drivel out whole years of idiot breath, 
And fit the monuments of living death ? 
O, gallin circumſtance to human pride: 
Abaſing thought, but not to be denied! 
With curious art the brain too finely wrought, 
Preys on herſelf, and is deſtroy d by thought. 
Canftant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her pow'rs and leaves a blank behind. 
But Jet not youth, to inſolence allied, 
Ic heat of blood, in full career of pride, 
Poſſeſs d of genius, with unhallow'd rage, 
Mock the infirmities of rev'rend age. 
The greateſt genius to this fate may bow; 
eee in time, may be like Hogarth now. 


THE GHOST. 


IN TOUR BOOKS, 
BOOK l. 


Wirn eager ſearch to dart the ſoul, 
Curionſiy vain, from pole to pole, 
And from the planets wand'ring bee 
T' extert the number of our years, 
And whether all thoſe years fhall flow 
: Serenely ſmooth, and free from woe, 
Or rude misfortune ſhall deform 
Our life with one continual ſtorm ; 5 
Or if the ſcene ſhall motley be, A 
Akernate joy and miſery; 
Is a deſire, which, more or leſs, 
All men muſt feel, though few. conſe, 
Hence, ev'ry place and ev'ry age 
Afords ſubliſtence to the ſage, . 
Who, free from this world and its cares, 
Holds an acquaintance with the ſtars, 
From whom he gains intelligence 
Of things to come ſome ages hence, 
Which unto friends, at eaſy rates, 
He readily communicates. | 
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At its firſt riſe, which all agree an, 
This noble ſcience waz Chaldean, 
That ancient people, as they fed 
Their flocks upon the mountain's head, 


And ſuck'd in aſtrologic notious, 
Which they ſo eagerly purſue, 

As folks are apt whate'er is new, 

That things below at random rove, 
Whilſt they're conſulting things above; 


That they'd no houſes of their own, 


| They made bold with their friends the ſtars, l 


And prudently made uſe of theirs. 

To Egypt from Chaldea it travell'd, 
And fate at Memphis was unravell'd: 
Th? exotic ſcience ſoon ſtruck root, 
And flouriſh'd into high repute. 

Each learned prieſt, O ſtrange to tell! 
Could circles make, and caſt a ſpell; 


The holy art of divination. 

Nobles themſelves, for at that time 
Knowledge in nobles was no crime, 
Could talk as learned as the prieſt, 

And propheſy as much at leaſt. 

Hence all the fortune-telling crew, 
Whoſe crafty ſkill mars nature's hue, 
Who, in vile tatters, with ſmirch'd face, 
Run up and down from place to place, 
To gratify their friends? deſires, 


Are rightly term'd Egyptians all, 
Whom we, miſtaking, gypſies &all. 
The Grecian ſages borrow'd this, 


As they did other ſciences, 


From fertile Egypt, though the loan 
They had not honeſty to own. 
Dodona's oaks, infpir'd by Jove, 

A learned and prophetic grove, 

Turn'd vegetable necromancers, 

Aud t6 all comers gave their anſwers': 
At Delphos, to Apollo dear, 

All men the voice of fate might hear; 
Each ſubtle prieſt, on three-legg'd ſtool, 
To take in wife men, play the fool. 

A myſtery, ſo made for gain, 

E'en now in faſhion muſt remain, 
Enthuſiaſts never will let drop 

What brings ſuch buſineſs to their 2 40 
And that great ſaint we Whiteſicld call, 
' Keeps up the humbug ſpiritual. 

Among the Romans, not a bird 
Without 4 prophecy was heard; 
Fortunes'of empires often hung 
On the magician magpie's tongue, 
And ev'ry crow was to the ſtate 
A ſure interpreter of fate, 


I Prophets, embodied in a college, 
(Time out' of mind your ſeat of knowledge, 


For genius never fruit can bear 
Unleſs it firſt is planted there, 

And ſolid learning never falls 
Without the verge of college walls) 
Infallible accounts would keep 


When it was beſt to watch or ſleep, 


Gaz'd on the ſtars, obſerv'd their motions, 


And when they now ſo poor were grown, 


Could read and write, and taught the nation 


From Bampfield Carew to Moll Squires, 


To eat or drink, to go or ſtay, 
And when to fight or run away: 
When mattets were for action ripe, 
By looking at a double tripe ; 
When emperors would live or die, 
They in an aſi'sftull could ſpy; | 
When gen'rals would their ſtation keep, 
Or turn their backs, in hearts of fbeep. 
In matters, whether ſmall or great, 
In private families or ſtate, 
As among us, the holy ſeer 
Officiouſly would interfere, - 
With pious arts and rev'rend bill 
Would bend lay-bigots to his will, 
Would help or injure foes or friends, 
Juſt as it ſery' d his private ends. 
Whether in honeſt way of trade, 
Traps for virginity were laid, 
Or if, to make their party great, 
Deſigns were form'd againſt the ſtate, 
Regardleſs of the common weal, - 
By int'reſt led, which they call zeal, 
Into the ſcale was always thrown 
The will of Heav'n to hack their own, 
England, a happy land we know, 
Where follies naturally grow; 
Where without tulture they ariſe, 
And tow'r above the common fize; : 
England a fortune-telling hoſt 
As num'rous as the ſtars could boaſt ; 
Matrons who toſs the cup, and ſee 
The grounds of fate i in grounds of tea; 
Who vers'd in ev'ry modeſt lore, 
Can a loſt maidenhead reſtore, 
Or, if their pupils rather chooſe it, 
Can ſhow the readieſt way to loſe it; 
Gypſies who ev'ry ill can cure, | 
Except the ill of being poor ; | 
Who charms *gainſt love and agues fell, 
Who can in hen-rooſt ſet a ſpell, 
Prepar'd by arts, to them beſt known, 
To catch all feet except their owa; 
Who as to fortune can unlock it, 
As eaſily as pick a pocket; | 
Scotchmen who, in their country's right, 
Poſſeſs the gift of ſecond-fight, 
Who (when their barren heaths they quit, 
Sure argument of prudent wit, 
Which reputation to maintain, 
They never venture back again) 
By lies prophetic heap up riches, 
And boaſt the luxury of breeches. 
Amongſt the reſt, in former years, 
Campbell, illuſtrious name, appears, 
Great hero of futurity, x 
Who blind could every thing foreſee, 
Who dumb could ev'ry thing foretel, 
Who fate with equity to ſell, | 
Always dealt out the will of Heaven 
According to what price was given. 
Of Scottiſh race, in Highlands born, 
Poſſeſs'd with native pride and ſcorn, 
He hither came, by cuſtom led, | 


To curſe the hands which gave him bread. 


* 


r O E M 8. 


With want of truth and want of cata; 
Amply made up by impudence, ni & 
(A ſuccedaneurm, which we ſind 
In common uſe with all mod) 
Careſs'd and tavour'd-too by thoſe, / 


Waoſe heart with patriot feelings glows; i 


Who fooliſhly, where“ er diſper- d, 

Still place theit native country rſt $ 
(For Engliſhmen alone have ſenſe, 
Fo give a ftranger preference, ? 
Whilſt madeſt merit of their own 

Is left in poverty to. groan) / 
Campbeli foretol4 juſt what he would, 
And left the ſtars to make it good; 


On whom he had impreſs'd ſuch awe, 


His dictates current paſs'd for law; 


Submiſſi ve all his empire own'd ; 
No ſtar durſt ſmile when Campbell batons 2 


This ſage deceas'd, for ail muſt die, 
And Campbell's no more ſafe than I, 


No more than | can guard the heart, 


When death ſhall hurl the fatal dart, 
Succeeded, ripe in art and years, 
Another f1v'rite of the ſpheres; 
Another and another came, N 

Of equal ik:!l, and <qual fame; 


As white each wand, as black each gown, 


As long each beard, as wiſe cach frown ; 

In ev'ry thing ſo like, you'd ſwear, 

Campbell himſelf was ſitting there. 

To all the happy art was known, 

To tell our fortunes, make tbeir own. 
Seated in garrer, for you know, 


The nearer to the ſtars we go, 


The greater we eſteem his att, 
Fools curious flock frum ey'ry part. 


The rich, the poor, the maid; the married, 
And thoſe who could not walk were e 


The butler, hanging down. his head, 
By chamber -maid, or coal maid led, 
Inquires, if from his friend the moon, 


| He has advice of piltfer'd ſpoon. 


'Che court-bred woman of condition 


| (Who, to approve her diſpoſition - 


As much ſuperior as her birth 

To thoſe compos'd of common earth, 
With double {ſpirit muſt Og: 

In ev'ry folly of the age) 

The honourable arts would bny, 

To pack the cards, and cog a die. 

The hero (who for brawn and face 
May claim right honourable place 
Amongſt the chiefs of Zutcher-Row, 
Who might ſome thirty years ago, 
If we may be allow'd to gueſs 
At his employment by his dreſa, 

Put med'cines off from tart or ſtage, 
The grand Toſcano of the age, 

Or might about the countries go, 
High-ſteward of a puppet-ſhow, . »- 
Steward and flewardſbip. moſt meet, 

For all know puppets, never eat 


Who would be thought, (though, fro the mart, 


T 
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484 | 
The man of honour, one like thoſe 
Renown'd in ſtory, who lov'd blows 
Better than victuals, and would fight, 

' Merely for ſport, from morn to aight ; 
Who treads like Mavors firm, v; hoſe tongue 
Is with the triple thunder hung; 

Who cries to fear Stand off —aloof— 

And talks as he were cannon-proof ; 

Would be deem'd ready when you liſt, 

With ſword and piſtol, ſtick and fiſt, 

Careleſs of points, balls, bruiſes, knocks, 

At once to fence, fire, cudgel, box, 

But at the ſame time bears about, 

Within himſelf ſome touch of doubt, 

Of prudent doubt, which hints—that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name; 

'That life is rightly underſtood 

By all to be a real good; 

That even in a hero's heart, 

Diſcretion is the better part; 

That this ſame honour may be won, 
And yet no kind of danger run) 

Like Drugger comes, that magic pow'rs 

May aſcertain his /ucty hours. 

For at ſome hours the fickle dame 

Whom fortune properly we name, 

Who ne'er conſiders wrong or right, 

When wanted moſt plays leaſt in ſight, 

And, like a modern covrt-bred jilt, 
Leaves her chief fav'rites in a tilt, 

Some hours there are, when from the heart 

Courage into ſome other part, ; 

No matter wherefore, makes retreat, 

And fear uſurps the vacant ſeat ; 

Whence planet-ftruck we often find 

Stuarts and Sackvilles of mankind. 

Farther he'd know (and by his art 

A conjuror can that impart) | 

Whether politer it is reckon'd 

To have or not to have a ſecond, 

'To drag the friends in, or alone 

Te make the danger all their own; 

Whether repletion is not bad, 

And fighters with full ſtomachs mad; 

Whether before he ſeeks the plain, 

It were not well to breathe a vein; 

Whether a gentle ſalivation, 

Conſiſtently with reputation, 

Might not of precious uſe be found, 

Not to prevent indeed a wound, 

But to prevent the conſequence 

Which oftentimes ariſes thence, 

Thoſe fevers, which the patient urge on 

To gates of death, by help of ſurgeon; 

Whether a wind at eaſt or weſt 

Is for green wounds accounted beſt; 

Whether (was he to choſe) his mouth 

Should point rowards the north or ſouth ; 

Whether moſt ſafely he might uſe 

On theſe occaſions, pumps or ſhoes ; 

Whether it better is to tight. 

By ſun-ſbine, or by candle-light ; 

Or (jeſt a candle ſhould appear | 
Too mean to ſhine in ſuch a ſphere, 
For who would of a candle t 
To light a hero into hell, 


| 


| 
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And leſt the fun ſhould partial riſe 


To dazzle one or t' other's eyes, 


Or one or t* other's brains to ſcorch) ] 
Might not Dame Luna hold a torch; 4 
Theſe points with dignity diſcuſs' d, 8 
| And gravely fix'd a taſk which muſt. F 
Require no little time and pains, 1 
To make our hearts friends with our brains, A 
The man of war would next engage R 
The kind afliſtance of the ſage, B 
Some previous method to direct, T 
Which ſhould make theſe of none effect. V 
Could he not, from the myſtic ſchool D 
Of art, produce ſome ſacred rule, T 
By which a knowledge might be got, St 
Whether men valiant were or not, v 
So he that challenges might write Te 
Only to thoſe who would not fight ? Al 
Or could he not ſome way diſpenſe, * 
By help of which (without offence + Ar 
To honour, whoſe nice nature's ſuch, © W 
She ſcarce endures the ſlighteſt touch), Ne 
When he, for want of t' other rule, W 
Miſtakes his man, and, like a fool, 6 Af 
With ſome vain fighting blade gets in, Ob 
He fairly may get out again ? By 
Or, ſhould ſome demon lay a ſcheme Th 
To drive him to the laſt extreme, We 
So that he muſt confeſs his fears, 5 Kn 
In mercy to his noſe and ears. 8 
And, like a prudent recreant kuight, Wh 
Rather do any thing than fight, Wi 
Could he not ſome expedient buy Phy 
To keep his ſhame from public eye ? Anc 
For well he held, and men review, Wit 
Nine in ten hold the maxim too, 0 
That honour's like a maidenhead, (For 
Which, if in private brought to bed, Wit 
Is none the worſe, but walks the town, Prez 
{| Ne'er loſt, until the loſs be known. Sc 
The parſon too (for now and then | (Wh 
Parſons are juſt like other men, Whe 
And here and there a grave divine But 1 
| Has paſſions ſuch as your's or mine) _ 
n 


Burning with hely luſt to know 
When fate preferment will beſtow, Al 


*Fraid of detection, not of ſin, Some 
With circumſpection ſneaking in Thefz 
To conj ror, as he does to whore, The 
Through ſome bye- alley, or back door, Theſe 
With the ſame caution orthodox | In Le 
Conſults the ars, and gets a fox. Sprea 

The citizen, in fraud grown old, By ty 

Who knows no deity but gold, | Like 
Worn out, and gaſping now for breath, On th 
A med'cine wants to keep off death ; Hence 
Would know, if that he cannot have, And 
What coins are current in the grave; Wont, 
If, when the ſtacks (which by bis paw'r More 
Would riſe or fall in half an hour, - y 
n 


For, though unthought of and unſeen, 
He work'd the ſprings behind the ſcreen) No. 


* By his directions came about, To fri 
And roſe to par, he ſhould ſell out ; Now « 
Whether he ſafely might or no In goy 


Replace it in the ſands below, 


* 


POEM 8. 


By all addreſs'd, tense and paid, 1 * 
Many purſu'd the thriving trade, 
And, great in reputation grown, 
Succeflive held the magic throne. 
Favour'd by ev'ry darling paſſion, 
The love of novelty and faſhion, 
Ambition, av'rice, luſt, and pride, 
Riches pour*d in on ev'ry ſide. 
But when the prudent laws thought * 
To curb this inſolence of wit; 
When ſenates wiſely had provided, 
Decreed, enacted, and decided, 
That no ſuch vile and upſtart elves 


Should have more knowledge than wenden, = 


When fines and penalties were laid 

To ſtop the progreſs of the trade, 
And ſtars no longer could diſpenſe,  - 
With benour, farther influence. 
And wizards (which muſt be confeſt 
Was of more force than all the reſt) - 
No certain way to tell had got, 

Which were informers, and which not ; 
Afſfrighted ſages were perforce 
Oblig'd to ſteer ſome other coutſe. 
By various ways, theſe ſns of chance - 
Their fortunes labour'd to advance, 
Well knowing, by unerring rules, 

Kna ves ſtarve not in the land of fools. - 

Some, with high titles and degrees, 
Which wiſe men borrow when they pleaſe, 
Without or trouble or expence, 
Phyſicians inftantly commence, 

And proudly boaſt an equal ſkill | 
With thoſe who claim the right to hill. 

Others about the countries roam 
(For not one thought of going Bom) 
With piſtol and adopted leg, 

Prepar'd at once to rob or beg: 

Some, the more ſubtle of their race, 
(Who felt ſome touch of coward grace, 
Who Tyburn to avoid had wit, 

But never fear'd deſerving it) 
Came to their brother Smollet's aid, 
And carried on the critic trade. 

Attach'd to letters and the muſe; 
Some verſes wrote, and ſame wrote news; 
Theſe each revolving month are ſeen, 
The heroes of a magazine ; ; 

Theſe, ev'ry morning, great appear 

In Ledger, or in Gazetteer; 

Spreading the falſehoods of the day 

By turns for Faden and for Say; 

Like Swiſs, their force is always laid 

On that ſide where they beſt are paid. 

Hence mighty prodigies ariſe, 

And daily monſters ſtrike our eyes; 

Monders, to propagate the trade, 

More ſtrange than ever Baker made, 

Are hawk'd about from ſtreet to ſtreet, 

And fools believe, whilſt liars eat. 
Now armies in the air engage, 

To fright a ſuperſtitious age; 

Now comets through the ether range, 

In governments portending ot 3 
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Now rivers to the ocean 1 fly. 1 5 
8o quick, they leave their a PRE p 
Now monſtrous whales on' Lambeth ſhore” 


More than thoſe happy ſages could © - 5 152 
Who drew their breath before the flood. 


| Now, to the wonder af all people, 


A church is left without a fleeple / 1234 
A ſteeple now is left in lurch. * 
And mourns departure of the church, 

Which, borne on wings of mighty wind, 
Remov'd a furlong off we find. 


Now, wrath on cattle to diſcharge, 
|] Hail-ſtones as deadly fall, and large 
| As thoſe which were on Egypt ſent, 


At once their crime and puniſhment ig: 
Or thoſe which, as the prophet writes, 


Fell on the necks of Amorites, 
When, ſtruck with wonder und amaze, © 


The /n ſuſpended, Rtay'd-to gaze, 


| And, from her duty bugly kept, 


In Ajalon his „iger lepft. 
But if ſuch things no more engage 


The taſte of a politer age, 
To help them out in time of need 


574 Another Tofts muſt rabbits breed. 


Each pregnant female trembling hears, 
And, overcome with ſpleen and fears, 
Confults her faithful glaſs no fnore, 
But madly bounding o'er the floor, 
Feels hairs all o'er her body grow, 
By fancy tufn'd into a dee.” 

Now, to promote their private ends, 


Nature her uſual courſe ſuſpends, 


| And varies from the ſtated plan, 

Obſerv'd e' er ſince the world began. 

Bodies (which fooliſhly we thought, 

By cuſtom's ſervile maxims taught, 

Needed a regular ſapply, 

And without nouriſhment muſt die) - 

With craving appetites and ſenſe 

Of hunger eaſily: diſpenſe, | 

And, pliant to their wond'rous ſkill, 

Are taught, like watches, to ſtand Rill 

Uninfur d, for a month or more, 

Then go on as they did before. 

The novel takes, the tale ſucceeds, 

Amply ſupplies its author's needs; 

And Betty Canning is at leaſt, x" 

With Gaſcoyne' s help, a ſix months feaſt. 
Whilſt, in contempt of all our pains, 

The tyrant ſuperſtition reigns 

Imperious in the heart of man, 

And warps bis thoughts from nature's plan : 

Whilſt fond credulity, who ne'er 


To reaſon and herſelf unjuſt, 

Takes all things blindly up on truſt ; 
Whilſt curioſity, whoſe rage 

No mercy ſhows to ſex or age, 
Muſt be indulg'd at the expence 


* Of Judgment, t truth, and _—_— i ſenſe ; 
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Drink the Thames dry, and thirſt for more; 
And ev'ry now and then appears 7 1 FE 
An lIriſh ſavage numb' ring years, dna þ 


The weight of wholeſome doubts could bear, 
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Imx oſtures cannot but prevail, 
And | when old miracles grow dale, 


Juge lers will ſtill the art purſue, 


And entertain the world with n. 
Fot * them), obedient to their will, 

And t rembling at their mighty ſkill, 

Sad ſp iris. ſummon' d from the tomb, 


Glide : glaring ghaſtly through the gloom, roof 


In all the uſual pomp of ſtorms; | 

In hor rid cuſtomary forms, 

A wolf, a bear, an horſe, an ape, 
As feai: and fanty gave them ſha 
Tormemted with deſpair and pain,. 


They roar, they yell, and clank the chain. 


Folly and guilt (for gailtz howe'er- 
The ſace of courage it may wear, 
Is ſtill a coward at the heart) ; 


At fear. created phanta ms tart. 


The prieſt, that very word implies 
That he's both innocent and w 5 
Vet fears to travel in the dark, 

Unleſs eſcorted by his cler. 


But let not ev'ry bungler deem 


Too lightly of ſo deep a ſchemez © | 


For reputation of the W 04 217 
Each ghoſt muſt act a proper part, 
Obſerve decorum's needſul grate, 
And keep the laws of ih and place, 
Muſt change, with happy Mew 
His manners with his ſituation; 
What in the country might paſs down, 
Would be impertinent in town. 

No ſpirit of diſcretion lire 

Can think of breeding awe Fi fear, 
will ſerve the purpofe more by half 
To make the congregation laugh. 
We want no enſigns of ſurpriſe; - 
Locks ſtiff with gore, and ſawcer eyes ; 
Give us an entertaining ſprite, | 
Gentle, ſamiliar, and potite; © - 

One who appears in ſuch aform * 

As might an holy hermit warm, 

Or who on ſormer ſchemes refines, 
And only talks by ſounds and ſigns, 
Who wil! not to the eye appear, 

But pays her viſits to the ear. 

And knocks io gently, twould not ſright 
A lady in the darkeſt night. 

Such is our FANNY, whoſe good will, 
Which cannot in the grave lie ſtill, 
Brings her on earth to entertain 

Her friends and lovers in Cock. lane. 


BOOK V. 


A SACRED ; Nandged rule we find, 

By poets held time out of mind, 

To offer to Apollo's ſhrine, 

And call on one, or all the nine. 
This cuſtom, through a bigot zeal, 

Which moderns of ne taſte muſt feel 

For thoſe who wrote in days of yore 

Adopred ſands like many more, 


Though ev'ry cauſe, which then ccnſpir'd 


To make it MAES dand atmii'd, 
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\ Yielding to timeꝰs deſtructive courſe, 


For ages paſt hath. Joſt its force. 

With ancient bards, an invocation 7 
Was a true act of adoration,” ' 1 F 
Of worſhip an eſſential part, 


And not a formal piece of art, 


Of paltry reading a parade, 
A pious fever, taught to burn « 1 134 


They talk'd not of Caftalian ſprings, - 
By way of ſaying pretty things, 

As ve dreſs out our flimſy rhymes; 
rwas the religion of the 4imes, 

And they believ'd that hay ſtream 

With greater force made fancy teem, , 


alk Reckon'd by all a true ſpecific IIS 


To make the barren brain prolific ; // 


} Thus Romiſh church (a ſcheme which bears. 


Not half ſo much excuſe as theirs) | 
Since faith i-:þ/icitly hath taught ber, 
Reveres the force of boly. cater. | 


In one great whole; their proper iace-.: 
Each god of eminent degree. x Y 
To ſome vaſt beam compar'd might be; 5 
Each godling was a peg, or rather 

A cramp, to keep the-beams together; 


And man as ſafely might pretend 
From Jove the thunder - bolt to rend, 
' As with an impious pride aſpire 


To rob Apollo of his ſyre. | 

WitH ſettled faith and pious awe, 
 Eftabliſh'd by the voice of law, 
| Then poets to the muſes came, 


+. 4 
4 4 


I | And from their altars caught the fame. 
Genius, with Phœbus for his guide, 


The muſe aſcending by his fide, 

With tow'ring pinions dar'd to ſoar, 

Where eye could ſcarcely ſtrain before. 
But why ſhould we, who cannot feel 

Theſe glowings of 3 Pagan zeal, 

That wild ezihyfiafttc force, 

By which, above her common courſe, 

Nature in ecfacy up-borne, 

Look'd down on carthly things with en; 3 

Who have no more regard, tis known, 

For their religion than our own, 

And feel not half ſo fierce a flame 

At Clio's as at Fiſher's name; 


lo know theſe boaſted ſacred freams ' 
| Were mere romantic idle dreams, 
That Thames has waters clear as thoſe 
| Which on the top of Pindus roſe, 


And that the fancy to refine, 

Water's not half ſo good as wine; 

Who hnow, if profit ſtrike our eye, 

Should we drink Helicon quite dry, - 
Th' whole ſountain would not thither lead 
So ſoon as one poor jug from Tweed; 
Who, if to raiſe poetic fire, 

The pow'r of beauty we require, 

In any public place gan view 


More than the Crecians ever knew 


! 


A dull ſolemnity in trade, i A0 


An hour or two, to ſerve a turn. 142 U 


The Pagan ſyſtem; whether true 
Or falſe, its ſtrength; like &ui/dings, Ivar 91 U 
From many par ts diſpos d to bear. a F 


* 


If «vt into the ſcale is thrown, 

Can boaſt a Lennox of our own ; 

Why ſhould we ſervile cuſtoms chooſe, 
And court an antiguated muſt ? ; 
No matter why—to alk a'rce/on, 

In pedant bigotry 1s treaſon. 

In the broad, beaten, turnpike-road 
Of hactney'd panegyris ode, 

No modern poet dares to ride 

Without Apollo by his ſide, 

Nor in a ſonnet take the air, 

Unleſs his lady muſe be there. 

She, from ſome amaranthine grove, 
Where little loves and graces rove, 
The laurel to my lord muſt bear, 

- Or garlands make for whores to wear; 
She, with ſoft elegiac verſe, 

Muſt grace ſome mighty villains herſe; 
Or for ſome infant, doom'd by fate 
To wallow in a large eſtate, _ 
With rhymes the cradle muſt adorn, 
To tell the world a fool is born. 

Since then our critic lords expect 
No hardy poet ſhould reject 
Eſtabliſh'd maxims, or preſume 
To place much better in their room, 
By nature fearful, I ſubmit, 

Ard in this dearth of ſenſe and wit, 
With nothing done, and little ſaid, 

(By wild excurſive fancy led, 

Into a ſecond book thus far, 

Like ſome unwary traveller, 

Whom varied ſcenes of wood and lawn, 
With treacherous delight, have drawn; 
Deluded from his purpos'd way, 

Whom ev'ry ſtep leads more aſtray; 
Who gazing round can no where ſpy, 
Or houſe, or friendly cottage nigh, 

And reſolution ſeems to lack 

To venture forward or go back) 

Invoke ſome goddeſs to deſcend, 

And help me to my journey's end. 
Though conſcious Arrow all the while 
Hears the petition with a ſmile, 

Before the glaſs her charms unfolds, 

And in herſelf my muſe beholds. 

Truth, goddeſs of celeſtial birth, 

But little lov'd, or known on earth, 
Whoſe pow 'r but ſeldom rules the heart, 
Whole name, with hypocritic art, 

An errant ſtalking- horſe is made, 

A ſnug pretence to drive a trade, 

An inſtrument convenient grown 

To plant, more firmly, falſehood's throne, 
As rebels varniſh o'er their cauſe 

With ſpecious colouring of jaws, 

And pious traitors draw the knife 

In the king's name againſt his li/e ; 
Whether (from cities far away, 

Where fraud aud fulſebood ſcorn thy ſw ay) 
The faithful nymph's and ſhepherd's pride, 
With love and virtue by thy ſide, 

Your hours in harmleſs joys are ſpent 
Amongſt the children of content; 

Or, fond of gaiety and ſport, 

You tread the round of England's court; 
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Sure to be found a welcome gueſt 
In George's and in Charlottes breaſt, 


lf, in the giddy, hours of youth, 


My conſtant ſoul adher'd to truth; _ 2 
If, from the time I firſt wrote man, 
1 ill purſu'd thy ſacred plan, Hp" 5 = 


Tempted by intereſt in van 
To wear mean falſehood's golden chain; ws 
If, for a ſeaſon drawn away, _ | 


Starting ſrom virtue's path aſtray, _ 
All low diſguiſe I ſcorn'd to try, 
And dar'd to fin, but not to lie; 
Hither, O hither, condeſcend, © 
Eternal Truth, thy ſteps" to bend, 
And favour bim, who ev'ry hour 


Confeſſes and obeys thy pow'r : 


But come not with that eaſy mien, 
By which you won the ive Dean, 
Nor yet aſſume that ſtrumpet air, 


»1 


Howe'er my lord may frowning en ben 
And treat the „ranger as a foe, | 


Which Rabelais taught thee firſt to wear, e 


Nor yet that arch ambiguous face, 


But come in ſacred veſture clad, 

Solemnly dull, and truly ſad! 
Far ſrom thy ſeemly marron train 

Be idiot mirth, and laughter vain ! 

For wit and humour, which pretend 

At once to pleaſe us and amend, 

They are not for my preſent turn, 


Which with Cervantes gave thee grace, 12 15 ; 
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Let them remain in France with Sterne. 


Of noble ſt city parents born, 
Whom wealth and dignities adorn, 
Who ſtill one conſtant tenor keep, 
Not quite awake, nor quite aſleep, 
With thee, let formal dullneſs come, 
And deep attention, ever dumb, 
Who on her lips her fingers lays, 
Whilſt every circumſtance ſhe weighs, 
Whoſe downcaſt cye is oſten four d 
Bent without motion to the ground, 
Or, to ſome outward thing eonfin d, 
Remits no image to the mind, 
No pregnant mark of meaning bears, 
But ſtupid without viſion ſtares ; 
Thy ſteps let gravity attend, 
WWiſlems and truth's unerring friend. 
For one may ſee with half an eye, 
That gravity can never lie; 
And his arch'd brow, pull'd o'er his eyes, 
With ſolemn proof proclaims him 1 9. 
Free from ail waggeries and ſports, 
The produce of luxurious courts, 
Where floth and luſt enervate youth, 
Come thou, a downright city truth ; 
The city, which we ever find 
A ſober pattern ſor mankind ; 
Where mar, in cquilibrio hung, 
Is ſeldom old, and never young, 
And from the cradle to the grave, 
Not virtue's friend, nor vice's ſlave; 
As dancers on the wire we ſpy, ; 
Hanging between the earth and ſky. 
She comes—1 ſee her from afar 


Bendivg her courſe to 7. 1 2 
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All ſage and filent is her train, 
Deportment grave, and garments plain, 
Such as may ſuit a parſon' f Tf, 
And fit the head-picce of a mayor. 

By truth inſpir d, our Bacon's ſorce 
Open'd the way to learning? s ſource; 
Boyle through the works of nature ran; 
And Newton, ſomething more than man, 
Div'd into nature's hidden ſprings, 
Laid bare the principles of things, 
Above the earth our ſpirits bore, 

And gave us worlds unknown before. 
By truth inſpir'd, when Lauder's 5 [pight 
O'er Milton caſt the veil*of night, 
Douglas aroſe, and through the maze 
Of intricate and winding ways, 
Came where the ſubtle traitor lay, 
And dragg'd him trembling to the day; 
' Whilſt he (O ſhame to nobleſt parts, 
Diſhonour to the lib'ral arts, 
To traffic in fo vile a ſcheme) ! 
Whilft he, our letter d Polypheme, 
Who had confed rate forces join'd, 
Like a baſe coward, ſculk' behind. 
By truth inſpir'd, our critics go 
Jo track Fingal in Higbland ſnow, 
To form their own and others creed 
From manuſcripts they cannot read. 
By truth inſpir'd, we numbers ſee 
Of each profeſſion and degree, 
Gentle and ſimple, lord and cit, 
Wit without wealth, wealth without wit, 
When Punch and Sheridan have done, 
To FaNxN 's ghoſtly lectures run 
By truth and FAN NV now inſpir'd, 
feel my glowing boſom fir'd ; 
Deſire beats high in ev'ry vein 
To ſing the ſpirit of Cock-Lane ; 
To tell (juſt as the meaſure flows 
In halting rhyme, half verſe, half proſe} 
With more than mortal arts endu'd, 
* How foe united force withitood, 
And proudly gave a brave defiance 
"Fo wit and dulngſ in alliance. 
This Arraxtriox (with relation 
To ancient modes of derivation, 
. This we may properly ſo call, 
Although it ne'er appears at al, 
As by the way of inuendo, 
Lucus is made à non lucendo) 
Superior to the vulgar mode, 
Nobly diſdains that ſervile road, 
Which coward ghoſts, as it appears, 
Have walk'd in full five thouſand years, 
And for reſtraint too mighty grown, 
Strikes out a method of ber ozvn. 

Others may meanly ſtart away, 

Aw'd by the herald of the day, 

With faculties too weak to bear 

The freſhneſs of the morning air, 

May vaniſh with the melting gloom, 
And glide in ſilence to the tomb; 

She dares the ſun's moſt piercing light, 
And knocks by day as well as night, 
Others, with mean and partial view, 
Their viſits pay to one Or two; 
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Sbe great in reputation grown, 


Keeps the beſt company in town, 
Our active enterpriſing ghoſt 
As, large and ſplendid routes can boaſt 


As thoſe which, rais'd by pride's commands 


Block up the paſſage through the Strand. 
Grear adepts in the fighting trade, 

Who ſerve their time on the parade ; 
She-ſaints who, true to pleaſure's plan, 


Talk about God, and luſt for man; 
Wits, who believe nor God, nor ghoſt, 


And fools, who worſhip ev'ry poſt; 
Cowards, whoſe lips with war are hung; 
Men truly brave, who hold their tongue; 
Courtiers, who laugh they know not why, 
And cits, who for the ſame cauſe cry; 
The canting tabernacle- brother, 

(For one rogue ſtill ſuſpects another) 
Ladies, who to a ſpirit fly, 

Rather than with their huſbands lie; 
Lords, who as chaſtely paſs their lives 
With other women as their wives ; 

Proud of their intellects and clothes, 
Phyſicians, lawyers, parſons, beaux, 

And, truant from their deſks and ſhops, 
Spruce Temple clerks, and *prentice fops, 
To Fanny come, with the ſame view, 

To find her falſe, or find her true. 

Hark ! ſomething m about the houſe ! 
Is it a ſpirit, or a mouſe ? 

Hark | ſomething ſcratches round the room 
A cat, a rat, a ftubb'd birch-broem. 

Hark ! on the wainſcot now it knocks 

If thou'rt a ghoftgcried orthodox, 

With that affected ſolemn air 

Which hypocrites delight to wear, 

And all thoſe forms of conſequence 

Which fools adopt inſtead of ſenſe; 


If thou'rt a g, who from the tomb 


Stalk'ſt ſadly //ent through this gloom, 
In breach of nature's ſtated laws, 

For good, or bad, or for 20 cauſe, 

Give now nine knocks; like prieſts of old, 


Nine we a facred PI hold. 


*Piha, cried Profound, (a man of parts, 
Deep read in all the curious arts, 
Who to their hidden ſprings had trac'd 
The force of numbers, rightly plac'd) 
As to the number, you are right, 
As to the form, miſtaken quite, 
What's nine? Your adepts all agree, 
The virtue lies in three times three. 

He ſaid, no need to ſay it twice, 


| For thrice ſhe 4noc#'d, and thrice, and thrice. 


The crowd, confounded and amaz'd, 
In ſilence at each other gaz'd. 
From Celia's hand the ſnuff-box fell. 
Tinſel, who ogled with the belle, 8 
To pick it up attempts in vain, 
He ſtoops, but cannot riſe again. - 
Immane Pompoſo was not heard 
T' import one crabbed foreign word. 
Fear ſeizes heroes, fools, and wits, 
And Plauſible his pray'rs forgets. 

At length, as people juſt awake, 
Into wild diffonance they break; 
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All talk'd at once, but not a word 
Was underſtood, or plainly heard. ; 
Such is the noiſe of chatt'ring geeſe, . het 
Slow ſailing on the ſummer breeze; 
Such is the language diſcord ſpeaks a Oh 
In Welch women o'er beds of les; 0 
Such the confus'd and horrid ſounds 
Of 7riſs in potatoe grounds. 
But tir'd, for even C 
Is not on iron hinges hung. 
Fear and confuſion found retreat, 
Reaſon and order take their ſeat. 
The fact confirm'd beyond all doubt, 
They now would find the cauſes out. 
For this a ſacred rule we find 
Among the niceſt of mankind, 
Which never might exception brook, 
From Hobbes e en down to Bolingbroke, 
To doubt of facts, however true, 
Unleſs they know the cauſes too. 
Trifle, of whom twas hard to tell 
When he intended ill or well, 
Who, to prevent all farther pother, 
Probably meant nor one nor t'other, 
Who to be ſilent always loth, 
Would ſpeak on either ſide, or both, 
Who, led away by love of fame, 
If any new idea came, 
Whate'er it made for, always ſaid it 
Not with an eye to truth, but credit ; 
For orators prof, tis known, 
Talk not for our ſake, but their own ; 
Who always ſhow'd his talents beſt * 
When ſerions things were turn'd to jeſt, 
And, under much impertinence, : 
Poſſeſs'd no common ſhare of ſenſe ; . 
Who could deceive the flying hours 
With chat on butterflies and flow'rs; 
Couid talk of powder, patches, paint, 
With the ſame zeal as of a faint; 
Could prove a Sibyl brighter far 
Than Venus or the Morning Star; 
Whilſt ſomething ſtill fo gay, ſo new, 
The [mile of approbation drew, 
And females ey'd the charming man, 
Whilſt their hearts flutter'd with their fan ; 
Trifle, who would by no means miſs 
An opportunity like this, 
Proceeding on his uſual plan, 
Smil'd, ſirol'd his chin, and thus began. 
With foeers, or ſciſſors, ſtvord or knife, 
When the fates cut the thread of life, 
(For if we to the grave are ſent, 
No matter with what inflrument) 
The body in ſome lonely ſpot, 
On duyghill vile, is laid to rot, 
Or ſleeps among more holy dead, 
With pray'rs irreverently read; 
The foul is ſent where fate ordains, 
To reap rewards, to ſuffer pains. 
The virtuous to thoſe manſions go, 
Where pleaſures unembitter'd flow; 
Where, leading up a jocund band, 
Vigour and youth dance hand in hand, 
Whilſt zephyr, with barmonieus gales, 


's tongue 


And ſpring and Flora, gaily crown'd, 


Pipes ſofteſt mic through the vales, 
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With velvet corpets ſpread the groundz' - \- 
With Jivelier bluſs where roſes bloom, 

And ev'ry ſhrub expires perfumes & 

Where cryſtal ſtreams meund ring glide, 
Where wardling flows the amber tide; «< 

Where other ſuns dart brighter beams, 

And light through purer elbe, ſtreams. 

Far other ſeats, far 4if*rent tate 

The ſons of wickedneſs await. - K 

Juſtice (not that 0/4 hag i mean, 

Wo's nightly in the garden ſeen, 

Who lets no ſpark of mercy riſe 

For crimes, by which men loſe their eyes: 

Nor her-who, with an equal hand, 2 


| Weighs tea and ſugar in the Strand; 


Nor her who, by the world deem'd wiſe, 

Deaf to the widow's piercing cries, 

Steel'd *gainſt the ſtarving orphan's tears, + 

On pawns her baſe tribunal rears; | 

But her who after death preſides, 

Whom ſacred truth unerring guides; 

Who, free from partial influence, 

Nor ſinks nor raiſes evidence, 

Before whom nothing's in the dark, 

Who takes no bribe, and keeps no clerk) 

Juſtice with equal ſcale belo r 

In due proportion weighs out woe, 

And always with ſuch lucky aim 

Knows puniſhments ſo fit to frame, 

That ſhe augments their grief and pain, 

Leaving no reaſon to complain. | 
Old maids and rakes are join'd together, 

Coguettes and prudes, like April weather. 

Wit's forc'd to chum with common ſenſe, 

And 1uft is yok d to impotence. 

Profeſſors ( juſlice ſo decreed) 

Unpaid muſt conſtant lures read; . 

On earth it often doth befal, | 4 

They're paid, and never read at all. 

Parſons muſt practiſe what they teach, 

And Biſbops are compell'd to preach. 
She who on earth was nice and prim,. 

Of delicacy ſull, and whim, - 2 

Whoſe tender nature could not bear 

The rudeneſs of the churliſh air, 

Is doom's, to mortiſy her pride, 

The change of weather to abide, 

And ſells, whilſt tears with Jiquor mix, 

Burnt brandy on the ſhore of Styx. 
Avaro, by long uſe grown bold 

In ev'ry ill which brings himgold, 

Who his Redeemer would pull down, 


| And ſell his God for half. a- crown; 


Who, if ſome blockhead ſhould be willing , 
To lend him on his ſoul a ſhilling, 

A well-made bargain would eſteem it, 

And have more ſenſe than to redeem it; 
Juſtice ſhall in thoſe ſhades confine, 

To drudge for Plutus in the mine, 

All the day long to toil and roar, 

And curſing work the ſtubborn ore, 

For coxcombs here, who have no brains, 
Without a ſixpence for his pains. 

Thence, with each due return of night, 
Compell'd the zall, thin, half-ſtarv'd ſprite. , 
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Shall earth reviſit, and ſurvey 
I hhe place where once his treaſure lay; 

Shall view the fall, where boly pride, 
With /etter*d ignorance allied, 

On:e hail'd him mighty and 'ador '& 
Deſcended to another lord. 

Then ſhall 4; ſcreaming pierce the air, 
Hang his lank jaws, and ſcowl deſpair ; 
Then ſhall he ban at Heaven's decrees, 
And, howling, ſink to hell for caſe. 

Thoſe who on earth through life have paſt 

With equal pace, from firſt to Jaſt, 

Nor vex'd with paſſions nor with ipleen, 

- Inſipid, eaſy; and ſerene; | 

Whoſe heads were made too _—_ to bear 

The weight of buſineſs, or of care; 

Who without merit, without erive, | 

Contrive to while away their time, 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wits, 

Mild juſtice with:a-ſmile permits 

Still to purſue their darling pian, 

And find amuſement how they can. 

The beau, in gaudieſt plumage dreſt 

With lucky fancy, c' er the reſt 

Sf air a curious mantle throws, 

And chats among his brother beaux; 

Or, if the weather's ſine and clear. 

No ſign of rain or tempeſt near, 

Encourag d by the eloudleſs day, 

Like gi/ded butterflies at play. 

So lively all, fo gay, ſo-briſk, 

In air they futter, float, and friſt. 

The belle (what mortal doth not nen: 
Belles after death admire a beau) ? 
With happy.grace-renews her art, 
To trap the coxcomb's wand'ring heart. 
And aſter death, as whilſt they live, 

A heart is 44 which beaux can give. 

In fome ſtill, ſolemn, ſacred ſhade, 
Behold a group of authors laid, 
Iews-pafer wits, and ſonneteers, 
Gentlemen bards, and rhyming peers, 
Biographers, whcſe wond'rous worth 
Is ſcarce remember'd now on earth, 
Whom Fielding's amour led aſtray, 

And plairtive fops, debauch'd by Gray, 
All fit rogether in a ring, 
And laugh and prattle, write and ſing. 

On his 02 works, with laurel crown'd, 
MNeat!ly and elegantly band, 

For this is ce of many rules 

With zuriting lords and laureat fools, 
And which for ever muſt ſucceed 

With other lords who cannot read, 
However deſtitute of wit, 

To make their works ſor bock-caſe fit) 
Acknowledg'd maſter of thoſe feats, 
Cibher his birth-day odes repeats. 

With triumph ow poſſeſs that ſeat, 
With triumph ao thy odes repeat, 
Unrivall'd vigils proudly keep, 

. Whilſt ev'ry hearer's Jull'd to ſleep; 

But know, i!lu//rious bard, when fate, 
Which ſtill purſues thy name with hate, 
The regel laurel blaſts, which now 
Riccras on the placid Whitehead's brow, 
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Low muſt deſcend thy pride and fame, 
ſtill 


And Cibber's be the ſecond name. 


Here Trifle cough'd (for cergbi 
Bears witneſs of the ſpeaker's {kill 
A neceſſary piece of art, 


I | Of rbet'ric an eſſential part, 


And adepts in the ſpeaking trade 
Keep a cough by them ready made, 
Which they ſucceſsfully diſpenſe 
When at a loſs for word or ſenſe) 


Here Trifle congh'd, here paus'drmbut while 


He ſtrove to recollect his /mile, 

That happy engine of his art, 

Which triumph'd o'er the female bear, 

Credulity, the child of folly, : 

Begot on cloyfier'd melancholy, 

Who heard, with grief, the florid fool 

Turn ſacred things to ridicule, | 

And ſaw him, led by. whim away, 

Still farther from the ſubject ſtray, 

Juſt in the happy nick, aloud, | 

In ſhape of M—e, addreſs'd the crowd. 
Were we with patience here to Ms 

Dupes to th* impertinence of wit, 

Till Trifle his harangue ſhould end, 

A Greenland night we might attend, 

Whilſt he, with fluency of ſpeech, 

Would various mighty nothings teach, 

(Here Trifle, ſternly looking down, 

Gravely ,cndeavour'd at a frown, 

But nature unawares ſtept in,. 

And, mocking, turn'd it to a grin) 


And w hen, in fancy's chariot hurl'd, 


We had been carried round the world, 
Involv'd in error, ſtill in doubt, 
He'd leave us where we firſt ſet out. 


Thus ſoldiers (in whoſe exerciſe 


Material uſe with grandeur vies) 
Lift up their legs with mighty pain, 
Only to ſet them down again. 

Believe ye not (yes, all 1 ſee 
In ſcund belief concur with me) 
That Providence, for worthy ends, 
To vs unknown, this ſpirit ſends ! 
Though ſpeechleſs Jay.the trembling tongue, 
Your faith was on your features hung, 
Your faith I in your eyes could ſee, 
When all were pale and ſtar'd like me. 
But ſcruples to prevent, and root 
Out ev'ry ſhadow of dipute, 
Pompoſo, Plauſible, and I, 
With Fanxy have agreed to try 
A deep cencerted ſcheme—This night, 
To fix or to deftroy her quite. 
If it be true, before we've done, 
We'll make it glaring as the ſun; 
If it be Falſe, admit no doubt, 
Ere morning's dawn we'll find it out. 
Into the vaulted womb of death, 
_ FANNY now, depriv'd of breath, 

Lies ſeſt'ring, whilſt her troubled ſprite 
Adds horror to the gloom of night, 
Will zve deſcend, aud bring from thence 
Proofs of ſuch force to common ſenſe, 
Vain #rifers ſhall no more deceive, 
And atheiſts tremble and believe. 
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He ſaid, and ceas'd ; the chamber rung 
With due applauſe from every tongue. 
he mingled ſound (now let me ſee, 
:omething by way of mil) 

Was it more like Strymonian cranes, 
Ir winds, low murmuring, when it rains, 
ir drowſy bur of cluſt ring bees, 

Or the hoarſe roar of angry ſeas ? 

Or (ſtill to heighten and explain, 

For elſe our ſimile is vain) 

Shall we declare it like all four, 

A cream, a murmur, hum, and roar? 

Let fancy now in awful ſtate , 

Preſent this great triumyirate, . 

(A method which receiv'd we find 
In other caſes by mankind) 

El-fed with a joint conſent, 8 

All fools in town to reproſeat. [ſwears. 

The clock ftrikes twelve—M—e ſtarts and 

In caths we know. as well as pray re, 

Religion lies, and a church brother 

May uſe at will of one or t 'other. 

Plauſible from his caſſock drew 

A holy manual, ſeeming new; 

A book it was of private pray r, 

But not a pin the worſe ſor wear; 

For, as we by the bye may ſay, 

None but ſinall ſaints in private pray. 

Religion, faireſt maid on earth, ö 

As meek as good, who drew her birth 

From that bleſt union, when in heaven 

Pleaſure was bride to Virtue given; 

Religion, ever. pleas' d to pray, 

Feſſeſs'd the precious giſt one day; 

Hypocriſy, of cunning born, 

Crept in and ſtole it ere the morn. 

Wh—te—d, that greateſt of all ſaints, 

Who always prays and never faints, 

Whem ſhe to her own brothers bore, 

Rapine and Luſt, on Severn's ſhore, 

Receiv'd it from the Jquiniing dame; 

From him to Plauſible it came, 

Who with unuſal care oppreſt, 

Now trembling, pull'd it from his breaſt, 

Doubts in his boding heart ariſe, 

And fancied ſpectres blaſt his eyes. 

Devotion ſprings from abje ſcar, 

And ſtamps his pray'rs for once ſincere. 

Pompolo (inſolent and loud, 

Vain idol of a ſcribbling crowd, 

Whoſe very name inſpires an awe, 

Whoſe ev'ry word is ſenſe and law. 

For what his greatneſs hath decreed, 

Like laws of Perſia and of Mede, 

Sacred through all the realm of wit, 

Muſt never of repcal admit ; 

Who, curſing flattery, is the tool 

Ol ev'ry fawning, flatt' ring fool; 

Who wit with Jealous eye ſurveys, 

And ſickens at another's praiſe ; 

Who, proudly ſeiz'd of learning throne, 

Now damns all learning but his own; 

Who ſcerns thoſe common wares to trade i in, 
Rea, ning, convincing, and perſuading, | 
But makes each ſentence current paſs _ 

With Prpey, coxcomb + ſroundrel, 275 


1 


1] Who, to increaſe his native Qrength, | | (13. 987 Þ 


| 
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1 For Us wich ban rule, Me 6 
The folly's proy'd when he calls fool; © 5.1 \ 


Draws. words ſix ſyllables in length,  . 
With which, aſſiſted with a frown; .... 
By way of club, he knocks us down; .,... 
Who *bove the vulgar dares to Files 

And ſenſe of decency defies; 

For this ſame decency is made 

Ooly for bunglers in the trade, 

And, like the cobweb laws, is ſtill _ 
Broke through by great ones when they wilh—, 
Pompęſo. with ſrong ſenſe 22 | 
Supported and confirm'd by pride 
His comrades' terrors to beguile, 

Grinn'd Lorribly a ghaufily ſmile : 

Features ſo horrid, were it light, 5 

Would put the devil himſelf to flight. 
Such were the bree in name and worth, 

Whom zeal and judgment ſingled forth. /- 

To try the fprite on reaſon's plan, 

Whether it was of God or man. | 

Dark was the night, it was, that . | 
When terror reigns in ſulleſt pow'r, X 
When, as the learn'd of old have ſaid, ; 
The yawning grave gives up her dead, NNE. 
When murder, rapine by her ſide, 

Stalks o'er the carth with giant rides 4 
Our Quixotes (for that 4night of old 

Was not in truth by half ſo bold, 

Though reaſon at the ſame time cries, 
Our Quixotes are not half ſo i :, 

Since they, with other follies, boaſt | 


— 


An expedition *gainſt a g 

Through the dull deep ſurrounding gloom, 
| In cloſe array, towards Fax x x's * 

| Adventur'd forth. Caution before, 


With heedful ſtep, the lantborn bore, 
Pointing at graves; and in the rear, 
Trembling, and ta/ling loud, went Fear. 
The church-yard teem'd---th* unſettled ground, 
| As in ague, ſhook around; 
While in ſome drea; y * cenfin'd, 
Or riding on the bollow wind, 
Horror, which turns the hens to 8 
In dreadſul ſounds was heard to groan, 
All ſtaring, wild, and out of breath, 
At length they reach the place of death. ; 
A vault it was, long time apply'd 
To hold the laſt remains of pride: 
No beggar there, of humble race, 
And humble fortunes, finds a place 
To reſt in fomp as well as caſe, 
The only way's to pay the fees. 
Fools, rogues, and whores, if rich and great, 
Proud e en in death, here rot in fate. 
No thieves diſt obe the well-drefi dead, 
No plumbers ſteal the /acred lead; 
Quiet nd ſafe the bodies lie, 
No ſextons.ſell, no ſurgeons buy. 
Thrice each the pond'rous key apply'd, 


| And #brice to turn it vainly try 'd, 


Till taught by prudence to unite, 
And ſtraining with collected might, 
The ſtubborn wards reſiſt no more, 
But open flies the growling coor. 


2 


Three paces back they fell amaz'd, 
Like fatues ſtood, like maimen gaz'd; 
The frighted blood forſakes the e 25 
And ſeeks the heart with quicker pace; 
The throbbing heart its fears declares, 255 
And upright ſtand the briſtled hairs; 
The head in wild diſtraction ſwims; 
Cold ſweats bede w the trembling abs; 
Nature, whilſt fears her boſom chill, 
Suſpends her pow'rs, and life ſtands Nill. 
Thus had they ſtood ti!l now, but ſhame 
(An aſeſul, though neglected dame, 
By Heav'n deſign'd the friend of man, 
Though we degrade her all we can, 
And ſtrive, as our firſt proof of wit, 
Her name and nature to forget) 
Came to their aid in happy hour, 
And with a wapd of mighty pow'r 
Struck on their hearts ; vain fears ſubſide, 
And baffled, leave the field to pride. 
Shall they, (forbid it Fame) ſhall they 
The dictates of vile fear obey ? 
Shall they, the idols of the town, 
To bugbea-s fancy form d bow down ? 
Shall they, who greateſt zeal expreſt, 
And underteok for all the reſt, 
Whofe matchlefs courage all admire, 
Inglorious from the taſk retire ? 
How would the zoich:d ones rejoice, 
And infidels exalt their voice, 
If M—e and Plauſible were found, 
By fbadows aw. d, to quit their sd 2 
How would fools laugh, ſhould it appear 
Pempoſo was the ſlave of fear? | | 
« Perifh the thought! Though to our eyes | 
« In all its terrors Bell ſhould riſe, - 
« Though thoufand ghoſts, in dread array, 
« With glaring eye-balls, croſs our way, 
« Though caution, trembling, ſtands aloof, 
& Still we will on, and dare the proof.“ 
They ſaid; and without farther halt, 
Dauntleſs march'd onward to the vault. 
What mortal men, who c'cr drew breath, 
Shall break into the houſe of death, 
With foot unballow'd, and from thence 
The myſt' ries of that ſtate diſpenſe, 
Ualeſs they, with due rites, prepare 
Their weaker fenſe ſuch ſights to bear, 
And gain permiſſion from the State, 
On earth their journal to relate? 
Poets themſelves, without a crime, 
Cannot attempt it e*en in rhyme, _ 
But always, on ſuch grand occafion, 
Prepare a ſolemn invocation, 
A ah for grim Pluto weave, 
And in ſmooth numbers aſk his leave, 
Bur why this caution ? Why prepare 
Rites, needleſs now? for thrice in air 
The fpirit of the night hath /reez'd, 


And thrice hath clapp'd his wings well-pleas' d. 


Deſcend then, Truth, and guard ny fide, 
My Miuſe, my Patroneſs. and Guide! 
Let others at invention aim, 
And ſeek by falſities for fame; I 
Our ſtory wants not, at this time, 
Flounces and furbelows in rhyme ; 


"A 
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THE WORKS OF CHURCHILL. | 
| ; Relate plain facts; be brief and bold; 


And let the poets, fam'd of old, 
Seek, whilſt our artleſs tale we tell, 


In vain to find a parallel: 


SILENT ALL THREE. WENT IN, ABOUT + f 
ALL THREE TURN” D SILENT, AND CAME our, 


— In. | 


IT was Tar HovR, when Bf. Mis" | 
With pearl and linen hangs each thorn, 


When happy bards, who can regale 


Their muſe with country air and ale, 
Ramble afield, ro brooks and howp rs, 
To pick up ſentiments and flow'rs ; 
When dogs and ſquires from kennel fly, 
And hogs and farmers quit their ſty ; 
When my Lord riſes to the chaſe,” 
And brawny chaplain takes his place. 
Theſe images, or bad or good, 1 
If they, are rightly underſtood, 
Sagacious readers muſt allo ww, 
Proclaim us in the country now; 
For obſervations moſtly riſe | 
From objects juſt before our eyes, 


And ev'ry lord in critic wit 


Can tell you where the piece was writ, 
Can point out, as he goes along, 
(And who ſhall dare to fay he's wrong)? 
Whether the warmth (for bards we know 
At preſent, never more than glow) 
Was in the town or country caught, 
By the peculiar turn of thought. 
IT WAS THE grovr—though critics frown, 


We now declare ourſelves in town, 


Nor will a moment's pauſe allow 
For finding when we came, or how. 
The man who deals in humble proſe, 
Tied down by rule and method, goes; 
But they who court the vig'rous muſe, 
Their carriage have a right to chooſe. 
Free as the air, and unconfin'd, 
Swift as the motions of the mind, 
The poet darts from place to place, 
And inſtant bounds o'er time and ſpace; 
Nature (whilſt blended fire and ſkill 
Inflame our paſnons to his will) 
Smiles at her violated laws, 
And crowns his daring with applauſe. 
Should there be ſtill ſome rigid few, 
Who keep propriety in view, 
Whoſe heads turn round, and cannot bear 
This whirling paſſage through the air, 
Free leave have ſuch at home to fit, 
And write a regimen for wit ; 
To clip our pinions let them try, 
Not having heart themſelves to fly. 
IT was THE HOUR, when devotees 
Breathe pious curſes on their knees, 
When they with pray'rs the day begin 
To ſanctify a night of ſin; 
When rogues of modeſty, who roam 
Under the veil of night, ſneak home, 
Uhat free from all reſtraint and awe, 
Juſt to the windward of the law, 


Leſs modeſt rogues their tricks may play, 
And plunder in the face of day. _ 
But hold—whilfſt thus we play the fool, 
in bold contempt of ev'ry rule, 
Things of no conſequence expreſſing, 
Deſcribing now, and now digref/ing, 
To the diſcredit of our ſkill, ; 
The main concern is ſtanding ſtill. 
In Plays, indeed, when ſtorms of rage 
Tempeſtuous in the ſoul engage. 
Or when the ſpirits, weak and low, 
Are ſunk in deep diſtreſs and woe, 
With tri propriety we hear 
Deſcription ſtealing on the ear, 
And put off feeling half an hour 
To thatch @ cot, or paint a flow'r ; 
But in theſe ſerious works, deſign'd 
To mend the morals of mankind, 
We muſt for ever be diſgrac'd 
With all the nicer ſons of taſte, 
If once, the ſhadow to purſue, 
We let the ſubſtance out of view. 
Our means muſt uniformly tend 
In due preportion to their end, 
And ev'ry paſſage aptly join 
To bring about the one deſign. 4 
Our friends themſelves cannot admit 
This rambling, wild, digreſſive wit, 
No—not thoſe very friends, who found 
Their credit on the ſelf-ſame ground. 
Peace, my good grumbling Sir—for once, 
Sunk in the ſolemn, formal dunce, 
This coxcomb ſhall your fears beguile 
We will be dull—that you may ſmile. 
Come Method, come in all thy pride, 
Dullneſs and Whitehead by thy ſide, 
Dullneſs and method ſtill are one, 
And Whitehead is their darling ſon. 
Not he * whoſe pen, above controul, 
Struck terror to the guilty ſoul, | 
Made folly tremble through her ſtate, 
And villains bluſh at being great, 
Whilſt he himſelf with ſteady face, 
Diſdaining modeſty and grace, 
Could blunder on through thick and thin, 
Through ev'ry mean and fervile fin, 
Yet ſwear by Philip and by Paul, 
He nobly ſcorn'd to bluſh at all; 
But he, who in the laureat chair, 
By grace not merit planted there, 
In awkward pomp is ſeen to fit, 
And by his patent proves his wit; 
For favours of the great, we know, 
Can wit as well as rank beſtow, 
And they who without one pretenſion, 
Can get for fools a place or penſion, , 
Muſt able be ſuppos'd of courſe 
(If reaſon is ailow'd due force) 
To give ſuch qualities and grace 
As may equip them for the place. 
But he——who meaſures as he goes, 
A mongrel kind of tinkling proſe, - 
And 1s too frugal to diſpenſe 
At once both poetry and ſenſe ; 


Pau W, bitchead, | | 
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Who, from amidſt his umb ring guards, 
Deals out a charge to ſubject bards, 
Where couplets after couplets creep - 
Propitious to the reign of leep, 

Yet ev'ry word imprints an awe, - | 

And all his dictates paſs for law / . 53 

With beaux, who ſimper all around, ; 


And belles who die in every ſound. 


For in all things of this relation, 

Men moſtly judge from, /{tuation, :.4 
Nor in a thouſand find we one 1 * 
Who really weighs what's ſaid or done. N 


They deal out cenſure or give credit, 3 0 


Merely from him who did or ſaid it. 
But he —who, happily fæerenes, | 
Means nothing, yet would ſeem to mean; 


Who rules and cautions can dif; 


With all that humble inſolence 
Which impudence in vain would teach, 
And none but modeſt men can reach, 
Who adds to ſentiments the grace 
Of always being out of place, 
And drawls out morals with an air 
A gentleman would bluſh to wear ; 
Who on the chf, ſimpleſt plan, 
As chaſle, as imple as the man, 
Without or character or plet,. 
Nature unknown, and art forgot, 
Can, with much racking of the brains, 
And years conſum's in letter'd pains, 
A heap of words together lay, 
And, ſmirking, call the thing a play ; 
Who champion ſworn in virtue's cauſe, 
Gainſt vice his tiny bodkin draws, 
But to no part of prudence ſtranger, 
Firſt blunts the point for fear of danger. 
So nurſes ſage, as caution-works, 
When children firſt uſe knives and forks, 
For fear of miſchief, it is known, 
To others fingers, or their own, 
To take the edge off wiſely chooſe, 
Though the ſame ſtroke takes off the uſe. 

Thee, Whitehead, thee I now invoke, 
Sworn foe to ſatire's generous ſtroke, 
Which makes unwilling conſcience feel, 
And wounds, but enly wounds to heal. - . Fo 
Good-natur'd, eaſy creature, mild, . 
And gentle as a new-born child, 
Thy heart would never once admit 
E'en-Toboleſome rigour to thy wit; 1 
Thy Bead, if conſcience ſhould comply, 
Its kind affiſtance would deny, 
And lend thee neither force nor art, 
To drive it onward to the heart. 
O may thy ſacred pow'r controul 
Each fiercer working of my ſoul, 
Damp every ſpark of genuine fire, 
And languors like thine own.inſpire ; | 
Trite be each thought, and ev'ry line 3 
As moral, and as dull as thine. - 

Pois'd in mid- air (it matters nat 
To aſcertain the vexy ſpot, | 
Nor yet to give you a relation, 
How it eluded gravitati, — 


- 


2 — . 
Hung a watch-tower—by Vulcan plann'd 
Mich ſuch rare ſkill, by Jove's command, 


- 
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That ev'ry word, which whiſper'd here, 
Scarce vibrates to the neighbour . 
On the ſtill boſom of the air 
Is borne, and heard diſtinctly there, 
The palace of an ancient dame, . 
Whom men as well as gods call fame. 

A prettling Lofſip, on whoſe tongue 
Proof of perpetual motion hung; 
| Whoſe lungs in ſtrength all lungs ſurpaſs; 
Like her own trumpet made of braſs; 
Who with an hundred pair of eyes 

The wain attacks of fleep defics; 

Who with an hundred pair of wings 

News from the fartheſt quarters brings ; 

Sees, hears. and tells, untold before, 

All that ſhe knows, and ten times more. 

Not all the virtnes which we find 

Concenter'd in a' Hunter's mind, 

Can make her ſpare the ranc'rous tale, 

If in one point ſhe chance to fail; 

Or if, once in a thouſand years, 
A perfect character appears, 

Such as of late with joy and pride 
My ſoul poſſeſs'd ere Arrow died; 

Or ſuch as, envy muſt allow, 
The world enjoys in H 
This hag, who aims at all alike, 
At virtue e' en like their's will ſtrike, 
And make faults in the way of trade, 
When ſhe can't find them ready made. 
All things ſhe takes in, ſmall and great, 
Talks of a foy-ſbep and a fate ; 
Of =vits and fools, of ſaints and kings, 
Of garters, flars, and leading-flrings ; 
Of old lords fumbling for a clap, 
And young ones full of pray'r and pap ; 
Of courts, of morals, and tye-Tvigs. 
Of bears and /erjeants dancing jigs; 
Of grave profeſſors at the bar 
Learning to thrum on the guittar, 
Whilft laws are /ubber'd o'er in haſte, 
And judgment facrific'd to taſte ; 
Of whited ſepulchres, lawn facies; 
And God's houſe made a den of thiewes ; 
Of fun ral pomps, where clamours hung,” 
And fix'd diſgrace on ev'ry tongue, 
Whilſt ſenſe and order bluſh'd to ſee 
Nobles without humanity ; 
Of coronations, where each heart, 
With honeſt raptures, bore a part; 
Of city feaſts, where elegance 
Was proud her colours to advance, 
And gluttony, uncommon caſe, 
Could only get the ſecond place ; 
Of neww-rai:'d pillars in the ſtate, 
Who muſt be good, as being great; 
Of fbeulders, on which honours fit, - 
Almoſt as clumſily as wit ; 
Of deughty knights, whom titles Pleaſe, 
But not the payment of the fees - 
Of L-&ures, whither ev'ry fool 
In /econd childhood goes to ſchool ; 
Of gray-beerds deaf to reaſon's call, 
From Ina of court, or City ball, 
W hom youthful appetites enſla ve, 
With one foot fairly in the grave, 


now; 


— 


By help of crutch, a needful brother, | 


Learning of Hart to dance with t' other 7 


Of doctors regularly bred 

To fill the manſions of the dead; . 
Of guacks (for quacks they muſt be ſtill 
Who ſave when forms require to kill) 
Who life, and health, and vigour give 
To him, not one would wiſh to live; 
Of artiſit who, with nobleſt view, 
Diſintereſted plans purſue, 

For trembling worth the ladder raiſe, 
And mark out the aſcent to praiſe ; 
Of arts and ſciences, where meet 
Sublime, prefound, and all complete, 

A ſet (whom at ſome fitter time 

The muſe ſhall conſecrate in rbyme } 
Who humble artiſts t outdo 

A far more /ib'ral plan purſue, 

And let their well-judg'd premiums al 
On thoſe who have no worth at all; 
Of ſgn-fe exhibitions, rais'd 

For laughter more than to be prais'd, 
(Though by the way we cannot fee 2 


Why praiſe and laughter mayn't agree) 


Where genuine humour runs to waſte, 


And juſtly chides. our want of taſte, 


Cenſur'd, like other things, though good, 


Becauſe they are not underſtood. 
To higher ſubjects now ſhe ſoars, 
And talks of politics and whores 
(If to your nice and chaſter ears 
That term indelicate appears, 
Scripture politely ſhall refine, 
And melt it into concubine } ; 


In the ſame breath ſpreads Bourbon' 8 league, 


And publiſhes the grand intrigue : 

In Bruſſels or our ozon Gazette 
Makes armies fight which never met, 
And circulates the pox or plague 

To London, by the way of Hague; 
For all the lies which there appear 
Stamp'd with authority'come here; 
Borrows as freely from the gabble 

Of ſome rude leader of a rabble, 

Or from the guaint harangues of thoſe 
Who lead a nation by the noſe, 

As from thoſe florms, which, void of art, 
Burſt from our boneft patriot's heart, 
When eloquence and virtue (late 
Remark'd to live in mutual hate) 
Fond of each other's friendſhip grown, 
Claim ev'ry ſentence for their own; 
And with an equal joy recites 

Parade amours, and half-pay fights, 
Perform'd by heroes of fair weather, 
Merely by dint of /ace and feather, 

As thoſe rare acts which honour taught 


Our daring ſons where Granby fought, 


Or thoſe which, with ſuperior ſkill, 
Sackville atchiev'd by fanding fill. 

This hag (the curious if they pleaſe 
May ſearch from earlieſt times to theſe, 
And poets they will always ſee, 

With gedit and goddeſſes make free, 


Treating them all, except the muſe, 


As icarcely fit to wipe their ſhoes) 
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Who had beheld, from firſt to laſt, 
How our triumvirate had paſs'd 
Night's dreadful interval, and heard 
With ſtri& attention every word, 
Soon as ſhe ſaw return of light, 
On ſounding pinions took her flight. 
Swift through the regions of the ſky, 
Above the reach of human eye, 
Onward ſhe drove the ſurious blaſt, 
And rapid as a whirlwind paſt 
O'er countries, once the ſeats of taſte, 
By time and ignorance laid waſte ; 
Oer lands, where former ages ſaw 
Neaſon and truth the only law; 
Where arts and arms, and public love 
In gen'rous emulation ſtrove; _ 
Where 4ings were proud of legal ſway, 
And ſubjects happy to obey, | 
Though now in flav'ry ſunk, and broke 
To ſuperſiition's galling yoke ; 
Of arts, of arms, no more they tell, 
Or Freedom, which with ſcience fell. 
By tyrants aw'd, who never find 
Their paſſage to the people's mind, 
To whom the joy was never known 
Of planting in the heart their throne, 
Far from all proſpe& of relief, 
Their hours in ſruitleſs pray'rs and grief, 
For lofs of bleſſings they employ, 
Which we unthantſully enjoy. 
Now is the time (had we the will) 
T' amaze the reader with our ſkill, 
To pour out ſuth a flood of knowledge 
As might ſuffice for a whole college, 
Whilſt with a true poetic force 
We trac'd the goddeſs in her courſe, 
Sweetly deſcribing, in our flight, 
Each common and uncemmon ſight, 
Making our journal gay and pleaſant, 
With things long paſt, and things now yreſent. 
River; —once nymphs—(a transformation 
Is mighty pretty in relation) 
From great authorities we know, 
Will matter for a tale beſtow. 
To make the obſervation clear, 
We give our friends an inſtance here. 
The day (that never is forgot) 
Was very fine, but very bot ; 
The nymph (another gen'ral rule) 
Inflam'd with heat, laid down to cool; 
Her hair (we no exceptions find) 
Nav d careleſs floating in the wind; 
Her heaving breafts, like ſummer ſeas, 
Sem d am'rous of the p/ayful breeze ; 
Should ford deſcription tune our lays 
On choice accents to her praiſe, 
Deſcription we at laſt ſhould find, 
Baffled and weak, would halt behind. 
Nature had form'd her to inſpire 
In ev'ry boſom ſoft deſire, 
Paſſions to raiſe ſbe could not feel, 
Wounds to inſtict fbe would not Beal. 
A god (his name is no great matter, 
Perhaps a Jove, perhaps a ſatyr) 
Raging with ft, a godlike flame, 
By chance, as gſual, thither came; 
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With gloting eyes the fair-one view'd, 
Deſir'd her firſt, and then pnrſu'd, 
She (for what other can ſhe do)? 
Muſt fly---or how can he purſue? 
The.muyſe (ſo cuſtom hath decreed) 
Now proves her ſpirit by her ſpeed, 
Nor muſt one /imping line diſgrace | 
The life and vigour of the race. b b 
SHE RUNS, AND HE RUNS, till at length, 
Quite deſtitute of breath and ſtrength, 
To heav'n (for there we all apply 
For help, when there's no other nigh) 
She offers up her virgia pray'r, i 
(Can virgins pray unpitied there)? 5 
And when the god thinks he has caught her, 
Slips through his hands, and runs to water, 
Becomes a ftream, in which the poet, 

If he has auy wit, may ſhow it. 

A city once for pow'r renown'd, 

Now levell'd even to the ground, 
Beyond all doubt is a direction 

To introduce ſome fine refle&ion. 

Ab, woeful me Ab, woeful man ! | 
Ah, woefut all ! do all wwe can 1 
Who can on earthly things depend 
From one to t' other moment's end) 
Honour, wit, genius, wealth, and glory, 
Good lack .' good lack / are tranſitory ; 
Nothing is ſure and ſtable found, 

The very earth itſelf turns round. 
Monarths, may miniſters muſt die, 
Muſt rot, muſt fint--- Ab, me ! ab, why / 
Cities themſelves in time decay. 

If cities thus Ab, wwell- a- day 

If brick and mortar have an end, 

On what can fl: and Blood depend! 
Ab, woeful me ! 1h, wworful man! 
Ab, woeful all” d, ail we can! 

England (for that's at laſ: the ſcene, 2 
Though worlds on worlds ſhould riſe between, 
Whither we muſt our courſe purſue) | ' 
England ſhould call into review | 
Times long ſince paſt indeed, but not 
By Engliſhmen to be forgot, 
Though England, once ſo dear to fame, 
Sinks in Great Britain's dearer name. 

Here could we mention chiefs of old, 

In plain and rugged honour bold, 

To virtue kind, to vice ſevere, 

Strangers to bribery and fear, 

Who kept ne wretched cans in awe, 
Who never broke or warp'd the Jaw; 
Patriots, whom, in her better days, : 


. 
2 J 
4 
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4 


Old Rome might have been proud to raiſe; 


Who, ſteady to their country's claim, N 
Boldly ſtood up in freedom name, N 85 0 
E'en to the teeth of tyrant pride, : 
And when they could no more, HEY DIE, 

There {Pr iting contra might we place 
A ſervile, mean, degenerate race, 
Hirelings, who valued nought but gold, 
By the beſt bidder bought and ſold ; 
Truants from honours ſacred laws, : 
Betrayers of their country's cauſe; * l 
The dupes of party, tools of pow'r, 
Slaves to the nen of an bour ; 


>, 
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Lacquies, who watch'd a favourite - nod, 
And took a puppet for their God. 

Sincere and honeſt in our rhymes, | 
How might we praiſe theſe bappicr times 
How might the muſe exalt her Jays, 

And wanton in a monarch's praiſe ! 
Tell of a prince in England born, 
Whoſe virtues England's crown n ; 
— youth a pattern unto age, 
So chaſte, ſo pious, and ſo ſage; 
Who true to all thoſe ſacred bands 
Which private happineſs demands, 
Yet never lets them riſe above 
The ſtronger ties of public love. 

With conſcious pride fee England ſtand, 

Our boly charter in her hand, 

She waves it round, and o'er the iſle 

See liberty and courage ſmile. 

No more ſhe mourns her treaſures hurl'd 
In ſubſcdies to all the world; 

No more by foreign threats diſmay'd, © 
No more deceiv's with foreign aid, 


She deals out ſums to petty ſtates, 


Whom Honour ſcorns, and reaſon hates; 
But, wiſer by experience grown, 
Finds ſafety in herſelf alone. 
While thus, ſhe cries, my children ſtand, 
An honeft, valiant, ative band, 
A train'd militia, brave and free, | 
True to their king, and true to me, 
No foreign hirelings ſhall be known, 
Nor need we hirelings of or own. 
Under a juſt and pious reign 
The ſtateſman's ſophiſtry is vain; 
Vain is each vile corrupt pretence, 
Theſe are my natural defence; 
Their faith I know, and they ſhall prove 
'The bulwark of the king they love. 
Theſe, and a thouſand things beſide, 
Did we conſult a poet's pride, 


Some gay, ſome ſerious, might be ſaid, 


But ten to one they'd not be read; 

Or were they by ſome curious few, 

Not even thoſe would think them true. 

For, from the time that Jubal firſt 

Sweet ditties to the harp rehears'd, 

Poets have always been ſuſpected 

Of having truth in rhyme neglected, 

That bard except, who ſrom his youth 

Equally fam'd for faith and truth, 

By prudence taught, in courtly chime 

To courtly ears brought truth in rhyme. 
But though to poets we allow, 

No matter when acquir'd or how, 

From truth unbounded deviation, 

Which cuſtom calls imagination, 

Yet can't they be ſuppos'd to lie 

One-half ſo faſt as fame can fly. 

Therefore (to ſolve this Gordian knot, 

A point we almoſt had forgot). 

To courteous readers be it known, 


That fond of verſe and falſchood grown, 


_ Whilſt we in ſweet digreſſion ſung, 


Fame check'd het flight, and held her tongue, 
And now purſues with double force 


And double ſpeed her deſtin'd courſe; 


Nor ſtops, till ſhe the place arrives 
Where genius ſtarves, and dullneſs thrives; 
Where riches virtue are eſteem'd, . 
And craft is trueſt wiſdom deem'd; EZ 
Where commerce proudly rears her throne 
In ſtate to other lands unknown; 
Where to be cheated, and to cheat, 
Strangers from ev'ry quarter meet; 
Where-Chriſtians, Jews, and Turks ſhake hand 
United in commercial bands, ; 
All of one faith, and that, to own 
No God but intereſt alone. 

When gods and goddeſſes come deen 
To look about them here in town, 
(For change of air is underſtood 
By ſons of phyſic to be good, 
In due proportions now and then 
For theſe ſame gods as well as men) 


1 By cuſtom rul'd, and not a poet 


So very dull, but he muſt know it, 
In order to remain inceg. : 
They always travel in a fog. 
For if we majeſty expoſe 
To vulgar eyes, too cheap it grows; 
The force is loſt, and free from awe, 
We ſpy and cenſure ev'ry flaw. 
But well preſerv'd from public view, 
It always breaks forth freſh and new ; 
Fierce as the ſun in all his pride, 
It ſhines, and not a ſpot's deſcried. 
Was Jove to lay his thunder by, 


And with his brethren of the ſky 


Deſcend to earth, and friſk about, 
Like chattering N %%, from rout to rout; 
He would be found, with all his hoſt, 
A nine days wonder at the moſt. 
Would we in trim our honours wear, 
We muſt preſerve them from the air: 
What is familiar, men neglect, 
However worthy of reſpec. 

Did they not find a certain friend 

In novelty to recommend, 

(Such we by ſad experience find 

The wretched folly of mankind) 
Venus might unattractive ſhine, | 


And H*** fix no eyes but mine. 


But fame, who never car d a jot 
Whether ſhe was admir'd or not, 
And never bluſh'd to ſhow her face 
At any time in any place, 

In her own ſhape, without diſguiſe, 
And viſible to mortal eyes, 

On *change, exact at ſeven o'clock, 
Alighted on the weather-coct, 


* 


Which, planted there time out of mind, 


To note the changes of the wind, 
Might no improper emblem be 
Of her own mutability. 

Thrice did foe ſound her trimp (the fame 
Which from the firſt belong'd to fame, 
An oldill-favour'd inſtrument 
With which the goddeſs was e 
Though under a politer race, 

Bagpipes might well ſupply its plate) 
And thrice awaken'd by the ſound, 
A gen'ral din prevail'd acound, 


>» %a+ ry Dy. «a 


Arbe 


Through all that hideous weight of ſtone. 


Confuſion Gres the cy n „eng Be 
And ſear beſtrode the dreadful blaſt. 
Thoſe fragrant currents, which we meet 5 
Diſtilling ſoft through/ev*ry freer, | 
Affrighted from the uſual courſe, 
Ran murm'ring upwards to their force ; 
Statues wept tears of blood, as faſt 
As when a Cæſar breath'd his laſt : 
H-rſes, which always us'd to go. 
A foot pace in my Lord Mayor's ſhrew, 
Inpetuous from their ſtable broke, 
And aldermen and oxen ſpoke. 
Halls felt the force, toto ſhook arent, 
And feeples nodded to the ground; | 
St. Paul himſelf (ſtrange fight)! was ſeen 
To bow as humbly as the Dean. 
The manſion-houfe, for ever plac'd 
A monument of city taffe. _ 
Trembled, and ſeem'd aloud to groan 


To ſtill the ſound, or ſtop her ears, 
Remove the cauſe or ſenſe of fears, 
Phyſic, in college ſeated high, 
Would any thing but med cine try. 
No more in Pewt'rers-hall * was heard 
The proper force of ev'ry word; 
Thoſe ſeats were deſolate become; 
A hapleſs elocution dumb. 
Form, city-born, and city bred, 
By ſtrict decorum ever led, 
Who threeſcore years had known the grace 
Of one, dul', fi, un varied pace, 
Terror prevailing over pride, 
Was ſeen to take a larger ſtride; 
Worn to the bone, and cloth*d in rags, 
See av rice cloſer hug his bags; 
With her own weight unwicldy grown, 
See credit totter on her throne ; 
irtue alone, had ſhe been there, 
The mighty ſound, unmov'd, could bear. 
Up from the gorgeous bed, where fate 
Dooms annual fools to fleep in ſtate, | 
To ſleep fo ſound that not one gleam 
Of fancy can provoke a dream; 
Great Dullman ſtarted at the ſound, 
Gap'd, rubb'd his eyes, and ſtar'd around. 
Much di | he wiſh to know, much fear | 
Whence Tounds ſo horrid ſtruck his ear, 
80 much unlike thoſe peaceful notes, 
That equal harmony which floats 
On the dull wing of city air. + 
Grave prelude to a ſeaſt or fair: { 
Much did he inly ruminate a 
Concerning the decrees of fate, 
Revolving. though to little end; | 
What this ſame trumpet might portend. 4 
Could the French—no=that could not be 
Under Bute's a&ive miniſtry,” 
Tod watchfut to be ſo deceiv'd, 
Have ſtolen hither unperceiy'd ? 
To Newſoundland indeed, we kn 
Fleets of war unobſery'd may 805 
®* here M. e at it feried, read te 
fures on elocution, | 
Vor. X. 
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Of chaplain learned, good Sir Crape, 1 f 


22 


At intervals when reaſon doz d, 
No other point in view to bear a > 
But pleaſure, health, and eig of air. 3 5 
But reaſon neꝰ er could fleep ſo ſound 
To let an enemy be found 209 f 2 
In our land's heart, ere it was known 
They had departed from their own. x 
Or could his ſucceſſor (ambition 
Is ever haunted with ſuſpicion) 
His daring ſucceſſor elef, | 
All cuſtoms, rules, and forms reject, Hogg 5 
And aim, regardleſs of the crime, wks 
To ſeize the chair before his time? 
Or (deeming this the lucky hour, 
Seeing his countrymen in power, 
Thoſe countrymen, who, from the firſt, 
In tumults and rebellion nurs'd, 


| Howe'er they wear the maſk of art, 


Still love a Stuart in their beart) 

Could Scottiſh Charles * 5 = 
Conjeckure thus; ae 

That mental Ignis Fatuus, 2 2 

Led his poor brains a weary dance NES 

From France to England, hence to Ted Ee 

Till information (in the ſhape * 


A lazy, lounging, pamper'd prieſt, 
Well known at ev'ry city feaſt, 

For he was ſeen much oft'ner there 
Than in the houſe of God at pray Tr; 
Who always ready in his place, | | 
Ne'er let God's creatures wait for grace, | 


Though, as the beſt hiſtorians write, 


Leſs fam'd for faith than appetite, 
His diſpoſition to reveal, | 
The grace was ſhort, and long the mealy ; 
ho always would exceſs admit, | 
If baunch or turtle came with it, ele 
And ne'er engag'd in the defence Ping ; 
Of ſelf-denying abſtinence, © LICE SUIS 
When he could fortunately meet 0 
With any thing he lik'd to eat: 55 
Who knew that wine, on Scripture plan, 
Was made to cheer the heart of rl 
Knew too, by long experience taught, 
That cheerfulneſs was kill'd by thought; ee 
And from thoſt premiſes collected, * 
(Which few, perhaps, would have K 


That none, who with due ſhare of ſenſſſe 
Obſerv d the ways of Providenct(e 

Could with ſafe canſeience leave off drinki Ci 1 

Till they had loſt the pow'r of thinking; - 
With eyes half-clos'd came waddling'in, = a 


And, having ſtr6k*d his double chin, 
(T hat chin, whoſe credit to maintainn 
Againſt the ſcoffs of the profane, 4 510 


Had coſt him more than ever ſtate Tegen 
Paid for a poor electorute, | * e 
Which after all the coſt and rout W 
It had been better much without) an 


Briefly, (for breakfaft.. you muſt -— Aly '02 ür 
Was waiting all the while below) | 
Rleated, bowing to the ground, | | 
The cauſe of that uncommon foundy #7 - 45 ui 
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Related too, that at the doorr,Ü : | A proſtitute ſhouldrever, be F 
Pompoſo, Plauſible, and Moore “, | To that arcb fiend hypocriſy, ,. . l 
Begg'd that Fame might not be allow'd, Where we findev'ry other vice | N 
Their ſhame to publiſh to the crowd; Crown'd with damm d ſneaking cowardice * \ 
That ſome new laws he would provide, - | Bold ſin reclaim'd is often ſcen . | 7 
t old could no: be miſapplied, I | Paſt bope that man. robo dares be mean. , 
With as much eaſe and ſafety there, 4 There full f fe, and full of grace, 1 
As they are miſapplied ee ere) of. With that fine round unmeaning face 3 1 
By *ehich it might be conſtrued treaſon N. Which nature gives to ſons of earth 4 
In man to exerciſe his reaſon ; | - | Whom ſhe deſigns for eaſe and mirth, 8 
Which might ingeniouſly deviſe Should the prim Plauſible be ſeen. 
One puniſhment for truth and lies ; | Obſerve his ſtiff affected mien; þ 
And fairly prove, when they had done, | *Gainſt nature. arm'd by gravity, * 
That truth and falſehood were but one His features too in buckle ſee; F 
Which juries muſt indeed retain, | See what: with ſanctity he reads, I 
But their effect ſhould render vain, With what devotion tells his beads ! 0 
Making all real pow'r to reſt Now prophet, ſhow me, by thine art, T 

In one corrupted rotten breaſt, , | What's the religion of his heart; * 

{| By whoſe fa//e g'ofs the very Bible | Show there, if truth thou canſt unfold, 
| Might be interpreted a libel. | Religion center'd all in gold; | „ 
Moore (who, his rev'rence to ſave, show him, nor fear correction's rod, 0 

Pleaded the fool to ſcreen the knave, As falſe to r iendſbip, as to God. A 
Though all, who witneſs'd on his part, 5 Horrid, unwieldy, without form, * 
Swore for his head againſt his heart), davage as ocean in a ſtorm, A 
Had taken down. from firſt to laſt, Of ſixe prodigious in the rear, So 
A juſt account of all that paſt; _ Th That poſt of honour, ſhould appear M 
But, ſince the gracious will of fate, | | Pompoſo ; fame around ſhould tell At 
Who mark'd the child for wealth and ſtate | How he a ſhave to int'reſt fell; A 
F'en in the cradle. had decreed | How, for integrity renown'd, H. 

The wiebty Dullman ne'er ſhould read, Which bookſellers have often found, Su 

That office of diſgrace to bear N 11 He for fb/cribers baits his hook, K 
The ſmooth-lipp'd Plauſible was there. And takes their caſn - but where's the book? Da 
From H***** eben fo Clerkenwell No matter where iſe fear, we know, C 
Who knows not /mecth lipp'dPlauſible? Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 1a 
A preacher deem'd of greateſt note, But what, to ſerve our private ends, Bu 

4 For preaching that which others wrote. Forbids the cheating of our friends? Ru 
Had Dullman now (and fools we ſee No man alive, who would not ſwear No 

Seldom want curioſity) _- | | All's /afe, and therefore baneſi there. Sec 
Conſented (but the mozrning ſhade. For, ſpite of all the learned ſay, Tr, 

"4 Of Gaſcoyne * haſten'd to his aid, } If we to truth attention pay, Da 

: And in his hand, what could be more ? The word diſbonefly is meant Let 
Triumphant Canning's picture bore) | For nothing elſe but puniſoment. | Not 

That our three heroes ſhould advance, Fame too ſhould tell, nor heed the threat Let 
And read their somical romance, Of rogues, who brother rogues abet, Wh 
How rich a feaſt, what royal fare Nor tremble at the terrors hung For 
We for our readers might prepare ! | | Aloft. to make ber bold ber tongue, Tha 
So rich, and yet ſo ſafe a feaſt, _ How to all principles untrue, An 
That no one foreign blatant beaſt, + ; | Not fix'd to old friends, nor to ae, Of; 
Within the purlieus of the law _ I | He damns the penſion which he takes, | Beg 
Should dare thereon. to lay his paw, And loves the Stuart he forſakes. Are 
And, grow/ing, cry, with, ſurly tone. Nature (who juſtiy regular The 
Keep off—tbis feaft is all my own. 1 + | Is very ſeldom known to err, , Tot 

Bending to earth the downcaſt eye, But now and then in ſportive mood, Con! 
Or planting it againſt the ſky, + I As ſome rude wits have underſtood, Diſcy 
As one immers'd in deepeſt thought, 28 | Or through much work requir'd in haſte, D:ſe 
Or with ſome. holy viſion caught, \.- -» } Is with a random ſtroke diſgrac'd) - Who 
His hands, to aid the traitor's art, | Pompoſo, form'd on doubtful plan, Adof 
De vou · ly folded o'er his heart, : Not quite a beaff, nor quite a man, bigs To E 
Here Moore, in fraud well ſkill'd, ſhould go, Like - God #nows what—ſor never yet Deny 
All Saint, with folemn ſtep and flow. I | Could the moſt ſubtle, human wit 2 At B 
O that religion's ſacred name. a Find out a monſter, which might be 80 ſh, 
Meant to inſpire the pureſt fame, Ihe ſhadow of a fis. | To be 

(rm PP, Tursz Tun, THESE GREAT, THESE MIGHTY He 
A Clergymany zvho.unluchily involved bimſclf in | Nor can the poet's truth agree, [T 1885, Whic 
the Cock- Lane Ghoſt impaſition. WE Howe'er report hath done him wrong, Vain! 

+ Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne. And warp'd the purpoſe of his ſong, - Wher 
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Amongſt the refuſe of their race, 
The ſons of infamy, to place 
That open, gen cous, manly mind 
Which we with joy in Aldrich find. 
ve three, who now are faintly "ng 
etch d, and ſcarcely to be known, 

if Duilman their requeſt had heard, 
In ſtronger colours had appear'd ; 
And friends, though partial, at firſt view, 
Sbudd' ring, had own'd the picture true. 

But had their journal been di/play'd, - 
And the whole proceſs open laid, 
What a vaſt une xhauſted field 
For mirth muſt ſuch a journal Yield! 
In her own anger ſtrongly charm d, 
'Gainſt hope, *gainſt ſear by conſtienee arm d. 
Then had bold ſatire made her way,' - 
Knights, Lords, and Dukes, her deſtin' 4. N 

But prudence, ever ſacred name . 
To thoſe who feel not virtue's flame, 
Or only feel it at the beſt; . 1.40 
As the dull dupe of intereſl, + 
Whiſper'd aloud (for this we find 
A cuſtom current with mankind, 
So loud to whiſper, that each word 
May all around be plainly heard. 
And prudence ſure would never wiſs 
A cuſtom ſo contriv!d as this 
Her candour to ſecure, yet aim 
Sure death againſt another's ſame) 105 
Knights, Lords, and Dudes mad wretch, forbear, 
Dangers unthuught of ambuſh there; 
C-nfine thy rage to weaker ſlaves. - 


Laugh at ſmall fools,-aud laſh ſmall Lana 


But never, helpleſs, megn, and poor, 

Ruſh on, where laws cannot . 

Nor think thyſelf, miſtaken youth, 

Secure in principles of truib. 

Truth / Why, thall ev'ry wretch of lettars 
Dare to ſpeak truth againſt his better 2 

Let ragged virtue ſtand albof, 

Nor mutter accents of reproof; 

Let ragged wit a mute become. 

When wealth and pow'r would. have her dumb. 
Fot who the devil doth not know, 

That titles and eſtates beſto m 

An ample ſtock, where'er they ſall, 

Of graces which we mental call? 

Beggars in ev'ry age and nation, 

Are iogues and fools by ſituation; 

The rich and great are underſtood 


To be of courſe both wiſe and 8 5 55 [10] 


Conſult then int'reſt more than pride, 

Diſcreetly take the ſtronger fide; 

D:ſert in time the ſimple few, 

Who virtue's barren path purſue ;. 

Adopt my mazims—follow me— . . 

To Baal bow the prudent knee; 

Deny thy God, betray thy: ined; j 0 

At Baal's altars hourly bend; BEET} = 

So ſhalt thou rich and great be. ſean | ? 

To be great now, you. muſt be mean. 
Hence, tempter to ſome weaker foul, - 

Which fear and intereſt controul; A bn 

Vainly thy precepts are addreſs d, 

Where virtue ſteals Mw Ready breaſt, 


1 
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With Meicombe ſeek-helFs » deepeſt 1 


And aiming at the ſclf-ſame end, f | 
at ire is always victue's-friend-; * 


Through moſt 1 td boaſted pour Fife 
Through guilt repeated en ry hour; 7 $ 
What is thy gain, when all is une, fs e 

What mighty laurels haſt thou won? f . 
Dull crowds, to whom the heart's unknown, | W 21 
Praiſe thee for virtue not thy own; a 


| But will, at once man's feourge and friend, 


 Impartial conſcience too commend ?---/ 1 +1 or . 
From her reproaches can'ſt thou fly? tad T 
Can'ſt thou with worids her ſilence buy? T 
| B:lieve it not her ſſings ſhall find 
A paſſage to thy cenvard mind. „ Dolle 
There ſhall ſne fix her tharpeſt dart, 
There ſhow thee truly ar tho art, 
| Unknown to thoſe, by whom thou' rtpriz'd;. 
: Known to thyſelf to be dis =. 

he mau who weds the ſacred muſe, - 
Diſdains all mercenary views, 
And he who virtue's throne would rear, 


' Laughs at the phantoms rais'd by fear. +4 
| though folly, rob d in purple, ſhines . oft? 4 


Though vice exhauſts Peruvian mines, 


Vet ſhall they tremble; and turn pale, | 


When ſatire wields her mighty flail ; 
Or ſhould they, of rebuke afraid, 


* „„ 4 


Satire, ſtill mindful of her aim, 

Shall bring the cowards back to ſhame. 17 : 
Hated by many, lov'd by few, v. 

Above each little private vie w, i 

Honeſt, though poor, (and who ſhall dare 1 

To diſappoint my. hoaſting there) ? 2 E,j! 

Hardy and reſolute, hough weak, at 

he dictates of my heatt to ſpeak, - + FH 

Willing I bend at ſatire's throne 5 

What power I have, be all her WW. . 

Nor ſhail yon lawyer” s ſpecious art, if? 

Conſcious of a corrupted hearts: 

Create i imaginary fear; | 1 it n 

To damp us in our buld career; - 

Why ſhould we fear ?. and what? The lane? 

They all are arm'd in virtue's.cauſe ? 


' A 2 * 


Nor ſhall that muſe, whoſe honeſt rage, 


In a corrupt degen' rate age 


(When dead to ev'ry-nicer . = & oo 


| Deep ſunk in vice and indolence, MEALS N 9 


Ine ſpirit of old Rome. was broke 
Beneath the tyrant fiddler's yoke), t By Gs 


| Baniſh'd the roſe from Nero's cheek; 


Under a Brunſwick; fear to ſpeak. - wy 
Drawn by gonceit from reaſon's n 
How vain is that Poor creature, man | . 


Ho pleas'd is ev'ry paltry. elf 


To prate about that thing himſelf! '® 


After my promiſ: made in rhyme, e 
I ͤAnd meant in earneſt at that time 
| To jog, according to the modem. 
In one dull pace, in one dull road, Morls 7 JO 
Wat but that. curſe of heart — a 
I To this digraſſion could have led. as 
- | Where plung d. in vain I look about, Hur 
And can't ſtay in, nor well get out. 10 ee 
Could I, whilſt 5umour held the vn. 0 Fg 
Could'l digreſs with mak "Cad « iff ” 
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Could 1 wich balf that Hill return. 


hich we ſo much admire in dere; zug 
Where each digreſſion, Gy EY 
And only fit to entertain, 
Is found on bette; recolleRion, | 
To have a juſt and pice e e, = 
To helpthe whole with wond'rous: art 
Whence it ſeems idly to depart; 
Then ſhould dur readers ne'er dens 5 
Theſe wild excurſions of the muſe, 
Ne'er back ward turn dull pages oer 
To recollect what went beſore; 
Deeply impreſs'd, and ever ner, 
Each image paſt ſhould ſtart to vier, 
And we to Dullman now come in, 
As if we ne'er had abſent been. 

Have you not ſeen, when danger” „near; 
The coward cheek turf white with fear? 
Have you not feen, when danger's fled, 
The ſelf-ſame cheek with joy turn red? 
Theſe are lor fymptoms which we find 
Fit only for a vulgar mind. 

Where honeſt features, void of art, 
Betray the feelings of the heart: 

Our Dullman with a face was bleſs'd 
Where go-one paſſion was expreſs d; 
His eye, in a fine ſtupor caught, 
Imply'd a plenteous lack of thought; 
Nor was one line that whole face ſeen in, 


Which could be juſtly charg'd with muse | 


To avarice by birth ally'd, 
Debauch'd by marriage into pride, 
In age grown fond of youthful ſports, 
Of pomps, of vanities, and courts, 
And by ſucceſs too mighty made 
To love his countty or his trade, 
Stiff in opinion (no rare caſe 
With blockheads in or out of place) 
Too weak, and inſolent of ſoul, 
o ſuffer reaſon's juſt controul, 
But bending, of his own accord, 
To that trim tranſient toy, my lord; 
The dupe of Scots (a fatal race, 
Whom God in evreth contriv'd to place, 
To ſcourge our crimes, and all our pride, 
A conſtant thorn in England's fide ; 
Whom firſt, dur greatneſs to oppoſe, 
He in his vengeance mark d for foes ; 
Then, more to ſerve his wrathful ends, 
And mcre to cui ſe ur. thark'd for friends) 
Deep in the ſlate, if we give credit 
To him, for no one elfe e et ſaid it; 
Sworn friend of great ones not a few, 
Though he their titles only knew, 271 
And thoſe (which envious ofchis breeding 
Book-worms have charg'd to want of reading) 
Merely to ſhow himſelf polite, -- | 
He never would pronounce aright; 
An orater with whom a 
Of thoſe which Rome and Athens n, 
In all their ꝓride might not contend : 
Who, wich no pow'rs to recommend, 


_ Whilſt Jackey Hume, and Billy Whitehead, 


And Dickey Glover ſat delighted, 


Could ſpeak whole days in nature's ke, KOs 


Juſt as thoſe able ts write, 


* 


; 


' | His oppoſition with his gow#, 
] Sooner ſhall Temple leave the road 
{ Which leads to virtue's mean abode, 


I Shall wander busch and tibkvown: 


| Farewell the neck enabling chain, 
| Farewell all title, pomp, and place. 


Dullman once more fhall ply the loom. 


{ Dullman---the /oom-—at Chippenham---cries, 
| If there be pow'rs which greatnefs love, 5 


Thoſe pow'rs united all ſhall join 
| To contradict the raft deſign. 
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Great Dullman from his bed;aroſe— - 
Thrice did he ſpit—thrice wip'd his 444. 
Thrice ſtrove to ſmilte—thrice ſtrove to frown — | 
And thrice look'd up and thrice look'd pom raged 
Then filence brake---Crape, who am I? 

Crape bow'd, and ſmil'd/an arch reply. 

Am I not, Crape I am, you know, 

Above all thoſe who are below. | 

Have I not knowledge? and for wit, 

Money will always purchaſe it; 

Nor, if it needful ſhould be found, 

Will I grudge ten, or twenty pound, 9 

For which the whole ſtock may be bought 

Of ſcoundrel wits not worth a groat. | | 

But leſt I ſhould proceed too far, 

I'll feel my friend the Miniſter, 
(Great men, Crape, muſt not be negleed) 4 
How he in this point is aſſected; : A 
For, as | ſtand a magiſtrate, 

To ſerve him firſt; and next the ſtate, 

| Perhaps he may not think it fit Ae 

To let bis magiſtrates have wit. 

Boaſt I not, at this very hour, | 

Thoſe large effects which troop with pow 17 | 
Am I not mighty in the land? s 
Do not 1 ſit, whilſt others ſtand ? 
Am I not with rich garments grac'd, 
In ſeat of honour always plac'd?)ꝰ 
And do not cits of thief degree, 
Though proud to others, bend to me? 

Have I not, as a juſtice dught, 
The laws ſuch wholefome rigour wash, 
That fornication, i in diſgrace, | 
Is now afraid to ſhow her face, 

And not one whore theſe walls Spptotches; 
Unleſs they ride in our own coaches ? 
And ſhall bis fatne, an old poor ſtrumpet, 
Without our licence ſound her trumpet, 
And, envious of our city's: quiet, 

In broad day-light blow up a riot? 

If inſolence like this we bear, | 

Where is our ſtate? our office where? | 
Farewell all honours of our reign, 


mou ous ec .-ew..cckt.c Hy F' = 


Us Wy 


Freedom's 4nown badge o'er all he globe, 
Farewell the ſclemn-/prtading robe, 
Farewel| the ſword---farewell the mace, - 


Remov'd from men of high degree, 
(A loſs to them, Crape, not to me) — 
Baniſh'd to Chippenham, or to Frome, | - * 


Crape, lifting up his hands and eyes, 
Which rule below, but divell above, 


- Sooner ſhall ſtubborn Will lay down 


| Sooner ſhall Scots this country quit, 
And England's foes'be friends to Pitt, 
Than Dullman, from his grandeur- thrown, 
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sure as that cane (a care there ſtood | 

Near to a table, made of od, 2.43 

Of dry fas wood a table made, d 

By ſome rare artiſt in the trade & 

Who had enjoy'd immortal praiſe f 

If he had liv'd in Homer's days) 

Sure as that cane; which once was — 

In pride of life all freſh and green, 

The banks of Indus to:adorn; © 

Then, of its leafy honours ſhort, | a7 8 

According to exacteſt rule, 24 

Was faſhion'd by the workman's ogy x 7 1 0 

And which at preſent we behold 

Curioufly oliſh'd, crown'd with gold, | 

With gold well-wrought ; ſure as that cane 

Shall never on its native plain 0 

Strike root afreſh, ſhall never more 

Flouriſh in tawny India's ſhore, 

8o ſure ſhall Dullman and his race 

To lateſt times this ſtation grace 
Dullman, who all this while had kept 

His eye-lids clos'd as if he ſlepr, 

Now looking ſtedfaſtly on Crape, 

As at ſome god in human ſhape— 

Crape, I proteſt, you ſeem to me 

To have diſcharg'd a prophecy ; // 

Tei- from the firſt it doth wear; 

Planted by fate, the Dullmans here 

Have always held a quiet reign, 

And here ſhall to the laſt remain. 
Crape, they're all wrong about this pz 
uite on the wrong fide of the poſt-.. a 

Blocl headi, to take it in their head © © 

To be a meſſage from the dead, 

For that by miſſion they deſign, | 

A word not half ſo good as mine. 

Crape---bere it is---ſtart not one doubt---} 

A plot---a plot---V ver found it ont. | 
O God !---cries Crape---how bleſt the nation, 

Where one ſon boaſts ſuch penetration! 
Crape, I've not time to tell you now 

When I diſcoyer'd this, or low; e 

To Stentor. go-—if he's not there, 

His place wy Bully Norton bear--- 

Our citizens to council call 

Let all meet - tis the cauſe of al. 

Let the three witneſſes attend 

With a {egations to be friend. 

To ſwear juſt ſo much, and no more, 

As we inſtruc them in before. | 
Stay---Crape---come back---what, don't you we 

Th' effects of this difcovery'? | 

Dullman all care and toil endures-— _ 

The profit, Crape, will all be youre, 

A mitre (for, this arduous taſk | 

Perform'd, they'll grant whate'er 1 ) 

A mitre (and perhaps the heft) 

Shall through my intereſt make thee bleſt, 

And at this time, when gracious fate 

Dooms to the Scot the reins of ſtate, 

Who is more fit (and for your uſe 

We could ſome inſtances produce) 

Of E:gland's chu"cb to be the bead, 

Than you, 4 Preſbyterian bred? , 

But when thus mighty you are made, 

Unlike the brethren of thy trade, 
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and let me not, 


8 
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Be grateful, Cra 
Like eld 2 45 


urges aol 5: yas bitt 

But an affair, Crape, of this fine 
Will aſk from conduct vaſt fupplicss 1qmvd - 

It muſt not, as the vulgar ſay, . 7 N 

Be done in bigger nugger va. 

Traitors indeed (and Lance die; „ nv A. 

"Who hatch the plot, in private meet; 2 . 

They ſhould in public. go nu doubt, ＋ B Ae = 

Whoſe buſineſs is to find it out. e rf 

To-morrow---if. therday'appear 2011 
b 1:3@ 


Likely to turn out fair and:clear-- 
Proclaim a grand prociſonade= 

Be all the city pomp Ak played. 

Let the train- b andi Crape ſhook his head. 
They heard the trumpet arid were fled -- 
We<ll---cries the knight. if that's 8 aim + £ 
My / er vants ſhall ſupply their place g- 
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My ſervants mine alune- in moore 
Than what y ſet vants did beſoreg—- 
Doſt not remember, Crape, that — lin 732 
When Dullman's grandeur to di > MumltutI 
As all too ſimple, and tub low, ir d NH 
Our city friends vvere thruſt + air de baA 
Whilft, as more worthy of our love, i 00d 
Courtiers were entettaind above? OO 


Tell me, who waited then? and how? 
My ſer vants in- and why not now 2 my b 
In haſte then, Crape, to Stentor go — 

But ſend up Hart, who waits below: Hi 
With him, till you return gam, 


(Reach me my / pectaclss and cane) is o& 
] Vl make a proof how I advance in 2 
An 25 


My new accompliſhment of dancing. 

Not quite ſo taſt as lightning oh 
Wing'd with red anger, through the ſkies; 
Not quite ſo faſt as, ſent by Jove, 


| Iris deſcends on wings of love; 
Not quite ſo faſt as tertor vides i + offer nh 


Wert) 

When he the chaſing winds heſt rides 

Crape hobbled - but his mind was good vo- 

Cou'd he go faſter than he cbudꝰ/ OG 
Near to that tow'r; which, as we're told, 

The mighty Julius rais'd of old, 


Where to the block by Juſtice led, 4 lis 's bis « 
The rebel Scot hath often bled, 7 6 toilun + | 
Where arms are kept ſo dean; fo bright,” 4 
| 'Twere ſin they ſhould be ſoil'd in n 
Where brutes of fortiga race are . en N 

By brutes much greater of our own; ;? 
Faſt by the crouded Thames, is found 2. 
An ample ſquare: of ſacred ground. a 
- | Where artleſs eloquence preſides, „Nute god 
* And nature eV ry ſentence e e e U 
Here female parliamdits debate 
About religion, trade, ànd ſtates © to bf 
Here ev'ry naiad's pattiot foul; | 10'S 
| Diſdaining foreign baſe controut, 2 545 
Deſpiſing Frencb, delpiſing Erſe. 1244 nνν #2 oo 

4 


Pours forth the plain old" Engli/s carſe, 
And bears aloft, with terrors hung, 
The honours of the vulgar Ls apa 

Here Stentor, always om with wi! Pars 
In thund'ring accents deals ont la. 
Twelve furlongs off each dreadful word 
Was plainly and diſtinAly heard, 

Ii ij 
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And ev'ry neighbour hill around l] Nor fondly deign to laugh or er M. 
Return d and ſwell'd the mighty ſaunßc ' Unleſs they know ſome reaſon why. of & 91 <4 Ar 
| The loudeſt virgin of the ſtream, i J | With theſe grave fops, whoſe e err ) | 
p Compar'd wich Bin, would filent ſeem: lo give up certainty for 3 nf W 
Thames, (vd ho, enrag'd torfind his churſe The eye of man is underſtood 29 | rfl 0 Tt 
Oppos'd, rolls down with double force. As for no other purpoſe. good i $cc 
Againſt the bridge indignant'rears, -- I | Than as a door, through, "which of, i Tt 
And laſhes the reſounding ſhores) '' Il heir paſſage crowding objects res. 5 5 nf Ne 
Compar'd with h at loweſt tide, + | A downright vſher, to admit 1 edncd 207 Ar 
In ſoſteſt whiſpers ſrems to glide. I | New-comers to the court of t, or % Yor As 
Hither directed by the noiſe, 181 (Good gravity, forbear thy ſpl een, Ar 
swell'd with the hope af future joys, When l ſay wit, | wiſdom: mean) Gigli 25 W Cc 
Throngh too much zeal and haſte made lane. Z Where (ſuch the practice of the Ons tw bn , 
The rev'rend ſla ve of Dullman cam. | Which legal precedents ſuppurt) 1 0. 
Stent ar with ſuch a ſerious air, I Not one idea is allowed > blow d * 
With ſuch s face of ſolemn care. Jo paſs unqueſtion'd in the crowd, | 7204 lid Ca 
AS might. import him to contain I But ere it can obtain the grace 7775 00 ind T 
A nation's welfare in his . I Ok holding in the brain a place, ut rn bod 
$tentor —cries Crape I'm bither es: Ié Beſore the chief in congregation tom 51 Te 
On buſineſs af moſt higli intent, I | Muſt ſtand a ſtr id examination. -. » 48751 n Ar 
Great Dullman's orders to-canvey; 9 Not ſuch us bg, who phyſie twirl. or 
Dullman commands, and I obey. I | Full fraught with death, from ev'ry curl; 27 wit Oz 
Big with thoſe throes which patriots ſeel, I | Who prove, with all becoming ſtate, | ., - Bu 
And lab'ring fur the commonweal, | I Their voice to be the voice of ſate; = 
Some ſecret which forbids him reſt, l] Prepar'd with e/eace, drop, and pill. 3 
Tumbles and teſſis in his breaſt. 1 | To be another Ward, or Hill. | mn 
Tunbles and tof/es to get fre: JI |] Before they can obtain their ends, 95 1 0 T 
And thus the chief commands by d F To fign death-warrants for their friends, | 710 , 
 "To-morrow, if the day appear ] | And talents vaſt as their's employ, rr 4 
Likely to turn, out fair and eee II Seccundum artem to deſtroy,” A 4 
Proclaim a grand procgſß ona | i | | + | Muſt paſs (or laws their rage lain) Fw 
Be all the city pomp diſplay d— | I Before the chiefs of Warwict-Lane, 1 01 
Our citizens to council call— -- K[hrice happy Lane, where uncontroul 1 5 W 
Let al mect—'tis eee of a, In pow'r and lethargy. grown old, | 7} 
| | Moſt fit to take in this bleſt land, ; 501 
| I Thereins which fell from Wyndham's hand, 5 A A 
BOOK W. : IB Her lawful throne great dullneſs rears,  - | Je 
I: Still more herſelf as more in years; | N 
Coxcombs, who vainly —_—_ pretence. . © | Where ſhe (and who ſhali dare deny | 3 
To ſ:mething of exalted ſenile | | Her right, when Reeves and Chauncy': s by) . 
Bove ather men, and, gravely wiſce, I cCaling to mind, in ancient time, . | 
AﬀeR thoſe pleaſures to deſpiſe, . - | One Garth who err'd in wit and rhyme, a 8 
Which, merely to the eye confin d. J Ordains from henceforth to admit 0 Is 
Bring no improvement to the mind, a None of the rebel ſons of wit, : ot £981 3. 
Rail at all p«mp,: they would BOK: I I And makes it her peculiar care | i H. 
For millions to a puppet-fbow, + | I That Schomberg never ſhall be there. n is 55. _ 
Nor can forgive. the mighty dil 12 AW Not ſuch as thoſe, whom folly trains | + | - Th 
Of countepancing pantomime 5 11 J | To letters, though unbleſs' d with brains; N 
No. not at Covent-Garden, where, I | Who deſtitute of pow'r and will { o1 8 
Without a head for play or play'r, | To learn, are kept to learning ſtyl; | 45 1. 
Or, could a head be found moſt. fit, Whole heads, when other methods fail, Di 
Without one play'r to ſecond it, | Receive inſtruction ſrom the tail, | 10 ; T 
They muſt, obeying. Fo/ly', call, | Becauſe their ſires, a common cale [ N. 
Thrive by mere ſhow, or nut at . Which brings the children to diſgrace, ; 
With theſe grave feps, who (bleſs t their hand | Imagine it a certain rule, Ad 
Moſt cruel to themſelves, take pains | I They never could beget a fool, | A 
For wretchedneſs, and waplg be thought | Muſt paſs, or muſt compound for, ere ww 
Much wiſer than a wiſe. Tan-ought  _ « | The chap/gin, full of beef and pray 'r, wi 
For his awn happineſs to „„ -- j Will give his reverend permit, | Wi 
Wha, what they heat, and what they ſee, [ Announcing them for orders fit, H 
And what they ſmell, and taſte, and fcel, | So that the prelate (what's a name? Wi 
; Diſtruſt, till reaſon fets her ſeal, — % All prelates now are much the ſame). W. 
And, by long trains of conſequences I May with a conſcience ſafe and quiet, - 5 An 
Enſur d, gives ſanction to the ſenſes ; I With holy hands lay on that fiat, 5 Tr 
Who would 1 not, Heav'n forbid it ! waſte | | Which Goth all faculties diſpenſe, - — * 


Ons hour in What the world calls taſte, ts | all ſanity, all faith, all ſenſe, i 12 La 
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What virtue is, and what is vice, | 


Makes Madan quite a ſaint appear, | 


And makes an oracle of Cheere. * 
Not ſuch as in that ſolemn ſeat, 
Where the nine ladies hold retreat, 
The ladies nine, who, as vre're told. 
scorning thoſe haunts they, lov'd of 15 
The banks of Iſis now pr cker, . 
Nor will one hour from Oxford flir. 
Are held for form; whic h, Balan s a, 
As well as Balaam's ſelf might paſs, 
And with his maſter take degrees, 
Could he contrive to pay the ſees. 
Men of ſound parts, who, deepl read, 
O'crioad the ſtorchouſe of the — 
With furniture they ne'er can uſe, 
Cannot forgive our rambling mu 4 g W | 
This wild excurſion; cannot ſee 
Why phy/ic and divinity, 
To ne 2 of all . 
Are lugg'd in by the head and t 
Or how, in any point of view. - 
Oxford hath any thing to do; 
But men of nice and ſubtle . 
Remarkable for quick diſcerning, 
Through ſpeRacles of critic mould, 
Without inſtruction, will behold _ 
That we a method here have got, 
To ſhow what is, by what is not, 
And that our drift (parentbe efis X 
For once apart) is briefly this. 
Within the brain's moſt ſecret cells 
A certain Lord Chief Fuſtice dwells , 
Of ſov'reign pow'r, whom one and all, 
With common voice, we reaſon call ; 
Though, for the purpoſes of ſatire, 
A name in truth is no great matter, 
Jefferies or Mansfield, which you will, | 
It means a Lord Chief Fu ice MIL. 
Here ſo our great proj: ctors ſay, _ 
The ſenſes all muſt homage pay; _ 
Hither they all muft tribute bring, | 
And proſtrate fall before their king. 
Whatever unto them is brought, 
Is carry'd on the wings of thought 
Before his throne, where, in full ſtate, 
He on their merits holds debate, 
Examines, croſs-examines, weighs = 
Their right to cenſure or to praiſe; _ 
Nor doth his equal voice depend. 
On narrow views of foe and friend; 2 
Nor can or flattery or force * 
Divert him from his ſteady courſe; 
The channel of i inquiry! s clear, 
No foam examination's here. 
He, upright Juſticer, no doubt, 
Ad U bitum puts in and out, 
Adjuſts and ſettles i in a trice 


IE 
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What is perfection, what defect, 
What we muſt chooſe, and what Fees. 
He takes upon him to explain FF 
What pleaſure is, and what is pain; 3 A 
Whilſt we, obedient to the whim, 

And reſting all our faith on him, 
True members of the floic weal, 


Muſt learn to think, and ceaſe to feel, 
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e This glorious Glen fo en een 

To practiſe when ow. . hk rH | 

| If the five ſenſes in alliance, 
| To reaſon hurt a proud defiance aſe 
And, though off conquer d, yer, Nr 2 
Endeavour to throw off that yoke, .__ 88 of 
Which they a greater flay' xy hold. 

_ | Than Jewiſh boßdage was of old; . 
or if they, ſomething rouch'd al hag, | 
Allow him to retain the name 5 
Of royalty, and, as in ſport, FS rn 1 5 A 

| o hold a mimic formal courts... 3 = 1 

| 'Permitted, no uncommon thing n 5 

I xo be a kind of puppet king. 4171 
And ſuffer'd by the way of toy. 1750057 


pa To hold the globe, but not employ ; 2% ; 
_V'Our Syem-mongers, ſtruck with ſear, 
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| | Beſides (and this is fore a caſe N % 3 5 


The remedy 1 is ſure, though new ; 


15 ro put eyes in; WHOM A 


Prognoſticate deſtruction near; 

All things to anarchy muſt run; 8 
The little world of man's undone. 77 1 
| Nay ſhould the ce, that niceſt fiene 
| Neglect to ſend intelligence 


a L Unto the brain, diſtin& and clear, Wee 2 
Oft all that paſſes in her ſphere: | | 
Should ſhe preſumptuous j Joy receive, 


Without the underſtanding's leave. 
They deem it Tark and daring treaſosn 
Againſt the monarchy of reaſon, . EP 
Not thinking, though they're wwond'r0::5 wile, 

- | That few have reaſon, moſt have N 

Fs so that the pleaſures of the mind 3 4 


ro a ſmall circle. are confin'd, 
Whilſt thoſe which to the ſales fall, 
; Become the property of all, | 


Not much at preſent out of place 
| Where nature reaſon doth deny, | 
No art can that defect ſupply; - iS PRC” 
But if (for it is our intent Og 
| Fairly to ſtate the argument) „ 
A man ſhould want an eye'or two, 1 


The cure's at hand no need of fear— _ _ 
For proof — behold the chevalier—  _ 
{As well prepar'd, beyond all doubt, 


| But, argument apart, which tends _ FIC 
T' embitter foes and ſep'rate friends, _ l 
(Nor, turn'd apoſtate for the zine 


186 


pe 55 | Would I, though bred up a divine, d 8 , 


|| B'en Annet cenſur'd and confin' 


}! Widen that breach [cannot heal) 


1 Let ev'ry man'enjoy his whim; 


* | And, feeling not, pretend to feel. 


Andfoc of courſe to reaſon's weal, 


By his own ſenſe and feelings Wake,” 8 
In ſpeech as lib'ral as in thought, i 
What's he to me, or I to him ? | + 540 5 _ 
Might 1, though never rob'd'in fm, 1 
A matter of this weight determine, 1 
No penalties ſhould ſettled be — 
[To force men to | hypoctiſy, gy 

To make them'ape an awkward Zeal, 


t ſentence, ren 


1 would not have, m 3 
y breaſt, 3 7 


Finally fix d within 


4175 


| Becauſe \ we're of a diff rent mii 


Nature, who'ir in her act moſt free, 


| Herſelf delights in liberry, 


Profuſe in love, and, without bound, 

Pours joy on ev'ry creature round; 

Whom yer, was ev'ry bounty med 

In double portions, on our head, 

We could not truly bounteous call, 

i freedom did not crown them all. 
By providence forbid to ſtray, 


Brutes never can miſtake their way 


Determin'd ſtill , they plod along. | 
By inſtinct, neither right nor wrong; 
But man, had he the heart to uſe "OF 
His freedem. hath a right to + 
Whether he acts or Well or ill, 

Depends entirely on His will: 

To her laſt work, her fab rief man, 

Is giv'n on nature's better plan 

A privilege in pow to err. | 

Nor let this phraſe reſentment ſtir 
Amongſt the grave ones, ince ies, 
The little merit man can plead | 
In doing well,  dependeth {till 

Upon his pow'r ef doing ill. 

Opinions ſhou!d be Fe as air 3 
No man, whate'er his rank, whate" er 
H:- qualities, a claim can ſound 
That my opinion muſt be hound, 


— 
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And tquare with his; ſuch fDaviſh chains fart 


Fron: foes the lib'ral ſoul diſdains, 

Nor can, though true to friendſhip, bend 
To wear them even from a friend. 
Let thoſe, who rigid judgment own, 
Submiſſive bow at judgment's throne z 
And if they of no value hold 

Pleaſure, till pleaſure is grown cold, 
Pall'4 and inſi id, forc'd to wait ; 
For judgment s regular debate, 

To give it warrant, let them find 

Dull ſubjects ſuited to their mind; 
Their's be low wildom: : Be my. plan 
To live as merry às I, can, 
Regardleſs as the faſhions go, 

Whether there's reaſon for'c, or na; 
Be my employment here on earth 

To give a lib'ral ſcope to mirth, 


Life! s barren vale with flow" rs t' adorn, : 


And pluck a role from ev'ry thorn. 
But if, by error led aftray, _ 

I chance to wander from my Ways. 

Let no blind guide obſerve, in 1 ite, 4 


I'm wrong, who cannot ſet me right.. 2. 


That doctor could 1 neber endute, g 
Who found diſeaſe, and not a "cure z 1 
Nor can | hold that man a friend, 
Whoſe zeal a helping, hand 921 wr” 

To open happy folly* s eyes, | 
And. making wretched, make me vile 55 
For next. a truth which can't admit 
Reproo! from wiſdom or from wit, 

To being happy here below, © 

Is to believe that we are . 5 
Some few in tnow/edge find . 

I place my comfort in be 1. 

Some for reality may call, 

Fancy to me is all in all. 


» 


4 


1 


„ 


| 


Fop. THE WORKS VP n in 1. 


Imagination, through the trick 

Of doctors, often makes us ſick; 
And why, let any ſophiſt tell, 
May it not likewiſe make us well! * 
This am | ſure, hate er our view, 
Whatever ſhadows we purſue, 


For our purſuits, be what they will, 


Are little more than ſhadows ſtill, 


Too ſwift they fly, too ſwift and frong, 


For man to catch, or hold them long, 
But joys which in the fancy live, 

Each moment ta each man may give. 
True to himfelf, and true to eaſe, 
He ſoftens fate's ſevere decrees, | 
And (can a mortal wiſh for more) & 
Creates, and makes himſelf new o er, 
Mocks boaſted vain reality, 

And is, whate'er he wants to be. 

Hail, fancy---to thy pow'r l'owe* 
'Deliv'rance from the gripe of woe; 
To thee | owe a mighty debt. ans 
Which gratitude ſhall ne'er forget, 
| Whilſt mem'ry can her force A 
A large inereaſe of ev'ry joy. * 
When at my doors, too ſtrongly bare'd, 
| Authority had plac'd a guard. "HH 
A tneviſs guard, ordain d by law 
To keep poor bonefly i in awe; 

-:uthority, ſevere and Nerd, 
To intercept my wiſh'd return; . 
When foes grew proud, and friends grew j cool, 
And laughter ſeiz'd each ſober fool; 
When candour ſtarted in amaze, 0 Li 
And, meaning cenſure, hinted praiſe z 
When prudence, lifting up her eyes 
And hands, thank'd Heav'n, that ſhe was wiſe: 
When all arbünd 5 me, with an air 
Of hopeleſs ſorrow, look'd deſpair ; 
When they or ſaid, or ſeem''d to fay, 
' There is but one, one only way _ 
Better, and be 20075 'd by us, ; 
Not be at all, than to be thus; 
When virtue ſhunn'd'the ſhock, and pride 
- Diſabled, lay by virtue's ſide, on 
Too weak my rofMed ſoul to cheer, 
Which could not hope, yet would not fear | 
Health in her motion, the wild grace 2 
Of pleaſure ſpeaking in her face, 
Dull regularity thrown by, xv 
And comfort beaming from her eye; SAX 
- Fancy, in richeſt robes array'd, 3 
Came ſmiling forth, and brought me aid, 
Came ſmiling o'er that dreadful time, 
And, more to bleſs me, came in * Ln 

Nor is her pow'r to me confin'd, 
| It ſpreads, it comprehends mankind.” 

When (to the ſpirit-ſtirring ſound 
Of trumpets breathing courage round 
And fifes, well mingled to reſtrain, ; 
Aud bring that way, Mater down again, 
Or to the melancholy ne I} ; 
Of the dull, deep, and doleful bell, 


{ Such as of late the good Saint Bride 
Muffled, to mortify the Pride + 
FOE thoſe who, England quite forgot, 
I Paid their vile homage to the Scot, 


Againſt 
The leaf 
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Where Afgill held the foremoſt place, 
Whilſt my lord figur d at a race) 
Proceſſions ('tis not worth debate 
Whether they are of ſtage or — 22 
Move on, ſo very very flow,  :: 

is doubtful if they move r no; 

When the performers all the while: 
Mechanically frown or ſmile, .: 

Or, with a dull and ftupid — 

A vacancy of ſenſe declare, 


or, with down-bdending eye, ſeem wrought 


Into a labyrinth of thought, 

Where reaſon wanders ſtill in doubt, 
And, once got in, cannat get 8 
What cauſe ſufficient'can we find 

To ſatisfy a thinking mind, 

Why dup'd by ſuch,vain farces, man 
Deſcends to act on ſueh à plan? 


Why they, who hold themſelves nivine, x 


Can in ſuch ched follies join, 
Strutting like peacocks, or like crows, 
Themſelves aid nature to expoſe? * __ 
What cauſe, but that (you'll — 
We have our remedy at hand, 
That if perchance we ſtart at doubt, 
Ere it is fix d, we wipe it out, 
As ſurgeons, when they lop a limb, 
Whether for profit, fame, or whim, 
Or mere experiment to try, 
Muſt always have'a/flyptic by) 
Fancy ſteps in, and ſtamps that real, 
Which, ip/o facto, is ideal. 
Can noue remember, yes, I know, 
All muſt remember that rare ſhow. 
When to the country ſenſe went down, 
And fools came flocking up to 'town, 
When 4nights (a work which all admit 
To be for 4nightbood much unfit) 


Built booths for hire; when Parſons play '6, 


In robes canonical arry d, 


And, fiddling, join'd the Smithfield dance, 


The price of tickets to advance; 

Or, unto tapſters turn'd, dealt out, 
Running from hooth to booth about, 
Toev'ry, ſcoundrel, by retail, 705 
True penn y worths of beef and ale, 

Then firſt prepar'd, by bringing veer in, 
For preſent grand eleBlonerring'; ; 

When heralds, running all about 

To bring in order; turn'd it out; 

When, by the prudent marſbal's care, 
Leſt the rude populace ſhould ſtare, 
And with unhallow'd eyes profane 

Gay puppets of patrician ſtraih, - 
The whole proceſſion, 'as in ſpite, 1! 
Unheard, unſeen, ſtole off by night; 


When our lov'd monarch, nothing loth, 


Solemnly took that ſacred oath, 

Whence mutual firm agreements moe 
Betwixt the e ſubjef and the ting, | 
By which, in uſual manner crown'd, 


His bead, his heart, his bands he 5 3 


Againſt bimſe!f, mould paſſion tir 
The leaſt propenſity to err, 


Apainſt all | flaves, who might Pr E 
Pr open force, or hidden 


* 
— a 


— 


— 


— 


— 


That glorious charter to maintan n 
By which we ſer ue, and, e 2 w 912 hi 
Then fancy, with unbounded: bis A5 0 


'Revell'd ſole miſtreſs of che day, wot do 1292 = 
And wrought ſuch wonders, as . nee 
Egyptian ſorcerers forſake Ty 
Their baffled mockeries, anion ram! 15101 
The palm of magic her's alone. 93 0 baA 
a A knight (who in the ſilken = 4 0 Dow? 4 
Of lazy peace had liv'dewpapy © 5 + 1 00 
Who never yet had dard to roam 1 gu 


Bove ten or twenty miles ſrom home, 5127 woH 
Nor even that, unleſs a N e s 271-4 of 
Was plac'd to amble by his ſide, 

And troops of ſlaves wete ſpread _y * 
To keep his honour ſafe and ſound: 10 
Who could not Tuffer for his lifes r od if 


A pointꝭto ſword or edge to knife, - | f 


And always fainted at the fight © + 
Of blood, though twas worth in a0. 

Who diſinherited one 'fon*+ 10 
For firing off an elder gun, a nets ih 
And whipt another, fix years 5 old; ai qu od? 
Becauſe the boy, preſumptuous, bol 
To madneſs, likely to become 
A very Swiſs, had beat àa drum 
Though it appear d an inſtrument i 182% 12951 

Moſt peaceable and innocent, io Helis ag 
Having from firſt been in —— | Rags > 
And fervice of the city'banis) ? d 
Grac'd with thoſe enſigns, which were meant 

To further honour's dread intent; Fi 

The minds of warriors to inflame, 


And ſpur them on to deeds of 8 


With little word, large ſpurs, high feather, N Of 
Fearful of ev'ry thing but weather! ae 
(And all muſt own, Who pay regard rag 
To charity, it had been bard nn e 
That in his very firſt campaign o 06 
His honours ſhould be ſoil'd with rain) | 1015 
A hero all at once became, 7 FE 
And (ſeeing others much the fame #320 
In point of valour as himſelf, ' 

Who leave their courage on a ſhelf- 
From year to year, cal ſome ſach bout 94 
In proper ſeaſon calls it out) mY 
Strutted, look'd big, and 
Than ever hero did before; - FTI Os 
Look'd up, look'd down, took'd all Arend e 
Like Mavers, grimly ſmil'd and frown' dj; 
Seem'd heav'n, and earth, and hell to cal! 
To fight, that he might rout them all; 

And perſonated valour's ſtile | | 

So long, ſpectators to beguile,  '- 
That paſſing ſtrange, and wondrous tes 
Himſelf at laſt believ'd it too, 

Nor for a time could he diſcern, * 

Till truth and darkneſs took their turn, 

So well did fancy play her part, 

That coward ſtill was at the heart. | 

Whiffle (who knows not Whiffle's name, | 


Sp 
a more 
199 


By the impartial voice of fame 41 
Recorded firſt through all this land, 7A 
In vanity's illuſtrious band)? © * - 
Who, by all-bounteous e 2 
For offices of hardiment, er 


A modern Hereulas at leaſt,” +) 
To rid the world of each wild beaſt, 


Of each wild beaſt hich came in view, | 


Whether on four legs or on two; 
Degenerate, delights to prove 

His force on the parade of love, 
Diſclaims the joys: which camps afford, 

And for the diſtaff quits the ſword; -. 
Who fond of women would appear - + 
To public eye, — 2 — lr 

But when in private, lets them know 
How little they-can truſt to ſhow ; 

Who ſports a woman as of courſe, 

Juſt as a jockey ſhows'a horſe, - 

And then returns her to the ſtable, 

Or vainly plant her at his table. 

Where he would rather Venus find, 

(So pall'd, and fo deprav'd his mind) 
Than, by ſome great occaſion led, 

To ſeize her panting in her bed, 

Burning with more than mortal fires, 

And melting in her own defires; 

Who, ripe in years, is yet a child, * 
Through faſhion, not through ſeeling wild; 
Whate'er in others, who proceed 4 
As ſenſe and nature have decreed, 
From real paſſion flows, in him 

Is mere effect of mode and whim ; 

Who laughs, a very common way, ; 
Becauſe he nothing has to ſay, 535 
A your «boiee ſpirits oaths diſpenſe 
To fill up vacancies of ſenſe; 

Who, having ſome ſmall ſenſe, defies i "mY 
Or, uſing, always miſapplies it; 


Who now and then brings ſomething forth, | | 


Which ſeems indeed of ſterling worth, 
Something, by ſudden ſtart and fit, 
Which at a diſtance looks like wit, 
But, on examination. near, 

To his confufion will appear 

By truth's fair glaſs, to be at beſt 

A threadbare jeſter's threadbare jeſt ; 
Who friſks and dances through the ſtreet, 
Sings without voice, rides without feat, 
Plays o'er his tricks, like ZEſop's aſs, 

A gratis fool to all who paſs; | 
Who riots, though he loves not waſte, 
Whores without luſt, driaks without taſte, 


Acts without ſenſe; talks without thought, _ 


Does ev'ry thing but what he ought ; 
Who, led by forms, without the pow'r 
Ot vice, is vicious; who one hour, 
Proud withou: pride, the next, will be 

Humble without humility; 
Whoſe vanity we all diſcern, 
The ſpring on which his actions turn; 
| Whoſe aim in erring, is to err, 
So that he may be ſingular, 
And all his utmoſt wiſhes mean, 
Is, though he's laugh'd at, to be ſeen ; 
Such (for when flatt'ry's ſoothing ſtrain 
Had robb'd the muſe of her diſdain, 
And ſound a method to perſuade, 
Her art to ſoften ev'ry ſhade, 

uſtice enrag'd, the pencil ſnatch'd 
m her degen'rate hand, ang ſcratch'd 


- 


- 
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THE WORKS OF CHURCHILL. 
I Out ev'ry trace; then, quick as thought, 


From life this ſtriking likeneſs caught) | 
In mind, in manners, and in mien, 


| Such WhiMe came, and ſuch was ſeen 


In the »orld's eye; but (ſtrange. to tell)! a 

Miſled by fancy's magic ſp ell, 

Deceiv'd, not dreaming of deceit, 

Cheated, but happy in the che, 

Was more than human'in his wiped 1165 

O bow, bow all at fancy's throne. 

{ Whoſe pow 'r could make ſo vile af elf. 

Wich patience bear that thing, * 4 
But, miſtreſs of each art to pleaſe, 


I Creative fancy, what are theſe, 


Theſe pageants of a trifler's pen, 

lo what thy power effected roo 
Familiar with the human mind. 
As ſwift and ſubtle as the wind, 
Which we all feel; yet no one knows - 

Or whence it comes, or where it goes, 
Fancy at once in ev'ry part , 5 
Poſſeſs'd the eye, the head, the heart, 
And, in a thouſand forms array d. 

A thouſand various gambols play d. 
Here, in a face which well might aſc 
The privilege to wear a maſk. a 
In ſpite of law, and juſtice teach 0 
For public good t' excuſe the breach, 1 2 
Within the furrow of a wrinkle | 
'Twixt eyes, which could not ſhine but twinks 
Like centinels i' th' ſtarry way, | 
Who wait for the return of day, - 

Almoſt burnt out, and ſeem to keep 

Their watch, like ſoldiers, in their fleep, | 
Or like thoſe lamps which, by the pow'r . 
Of law, muſt burn ſrom hour to hour, 
(Elſe they, without redemption, fall 
Under the terrors of that hall, 

Which, once notorious for a 5 f 

Is now become a Juſtice ſbop) 
Which are ſo manag'd, to go out. -- 

Juſt when the time comes round about, 
Which yet through emulation ſtrive 

To keep their dying light alive, 

And (not uncommon, as we find, 


| Amongſt the children of mankind). - , 


As they grew weaker, would ſeem ſtronger, 
And burn a little, little longer; 19 
Fancy, betwixt ſuch eyes enſhrin'd, _ 

No bruſh to daub, no mill to grind, * 
Thrice wav'd her wand around, whoſe force 
Chang'd in an inſtant Nature's courſe, 
And, hardly credible in rbyme, 

Not only ſtopp d, but call'd back time. 

The face of ev'ry wrinkle clear d, 


Smooth as the floating ſtream appear'd, 


Down the neck ringlets ſpread their fame; 
The neck admiring whence they came, 
On the arch'd brow the Graces play 45 
On the full boſom Cupid laid 

; Suns, from their proper —ũ ſent, 

Be came for eyes a ſupplement; _ 
Teeth, white as ever teeth were ſeen 


— 
— — 


7 | Deliver'd from the hand of Green 5. 


af 3 An eminent denti it at this Period. 


Pleaſi 
Frenz 
Firſt b 
Wild 
Drivir 
Of dri 
Some, 
Acro 
Others 
With! 
She jig 
Spread 
Big 
Which 
To her 
Fi: code 
B und 
As Fest 
. 
Defac' d 
As one 
But dee 
Serious 
Before | 
Whom 
By Tori 
Dull ſol 
He ſaw | 
He ſaw 
And tou 
Not the 
No ſign 
Not one 
Of ſuch ; 
Curſe 
Aſhrew, 
Who tur 
Devour'd 
ter tong 


The huſh 
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gurted, in regular eng 5; Ig! 
Like train-bands on a grand 


But, wond' ring, turn d ſrom white to wa 
Quite alter d was, the, whole; machine, 


And Lady —— Was filters. <P 


Here ſhe made lordly temples rife 


Before the pious Daſhwood's, eyes iu 


Temples which, built, aloft in air, 
May ſerve for ſhow, if not for pray ** 1 
In ſolemn form herſelf before, | 


Array d like Faith, the Bible bore. 0 2. 


There, over Melcomb's feather'd head, 
Who, quite a man of gingerbread, 
Sa vour d in talk, in dreſs, and Fa 
More of another world than this, 

To a dwarf muſe a giant page, 


The laſt grave fop of the laſt age, i 505 dete 


In a ſuperb and feather d herſe, 


Baſcutebeon d and betayg,d with verſe, | th ; rn | 


Which, to beholders from afar, 
Appear'd like a triumphal car, 

She rode, in a ca rainbow clad ; 

There, throwing off the hallow'd "plaid, 
Naked, as when (in thoſe drear cells 

Where, ſelf-bl:ſs"d, feif-curs'd madneſs dwells) 


Pleaſure, on whom, in /aughter's ſhape, {; 


Frenzy had perfected a rape, 


Firſt. brought her forth, before her t time, 


Wild witneſs oi her ſhame and crime, 
Driving before an idol band... + 
Of driv'ling Stuarts, hand in hand, 
dome, who to curſc mankind, had wore... 
A crown they ne'cr muſt think of more, 
Others, whoſe baby brows. were grac d 
With paper crowns, and toys of paſte, 
She jigg d, and playing on the flute, 
Spread raptures o'er the ſoul of Byte. | 

Big with vaſt hopes, ſome mighty plan, 
Which wrought the buſy ſoul of man 
To her full bent, the civil la. 
Fi: code to keep a world in awe, 
Bound o'er his brows, fair to behold, 
A+ Jeriſo frontlets were of old, 
The tamous charter of our land, © 
Defac'd, and mangled. in his hand; 
As one whom deepeſt thoughts "employ, 
But deepeſt thoughts of trueſt j Joy. 
Serious aud fl W he ftrode, he Balk MF 
Before him troops of beroes walk'd, 
Whom beſt he lov'd, of heroes crown =” 
By Tories guarded all around, 
Dull ſolemn pleaſure. in his face, 
He ſaw the honours of. his race, 
He ſaw their lineal glories riſe, 
And touch'd, or ſeem'd to touch, the ſkies, 
Not the molt diſtant mark of fear, 
No ſign of axe, or ſcaffold near, 
Not one curs'd thought, to croſs his will, 
Of ſuch à place as Tozver Hill. 

Curſe on this | muſe, a flippant jade, 
A ſhrew, like ey'ry other maid 
Who turns the corner of nineteen, 
Devour'd with peeviſhneſs and ſpleen, 
Her tongue (for as, when bound for life, 


The huſband ſuffers for the wiſe, 


Into the gums, which would have, fled,: 1 


. — 2 
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So if in any works of chyme f 
Perchance there blunders out u crime, 0 
Poor culprit bards muſt always rue „ 
Although 'tis plain the muſes do it) 
Sooner or later cannot fail! wi F 


Jo ſend me headlong to a jail. 


Whate er my theme (our themes we ee 2 
In modern days without a muſe, -, {1 
Juſt as 2 father will provide 

To join a bridegroom and a bride, , - ;; | _. 

As if, though they: muſt be the 2 , ' 
The game was wholly bis, not — \ 
Whate'er my theme, the mu/e,, who. 200 
Owns no direction but her will, 
Flies off, and, ere I could enpect, 
By ways oblique and indirect, 


7 1 
111 


At once quite over head aud cars, + 10 
In fatal politics ; rs. Re T 
| Time was, and, i l aught diſcern * 19 8 


= 


Of fate that time thall ſoon * 
When decent and demure at leaſt, 
As grave and dull as avy prieſt, . 


II could ſee vice in robes array'd, 


1 * 


dd * * 


Could ſee the game of folly play 'd 5 F 
Succeſsfully, in fortune's ſchool, _ * 
Without exclaiming rogue or fool; 

Time was, when nothing loth or prond 
lacquied with the fawning crou d. 
Scoundrels in office, and would bow __ 

To cyphers great in place; but now * 
Upright ! ſtand, as if wiſe fate, £7 7 
To compliment à ſhatter'd ſtate, | 
Had me, like Atlas, hither ſent - 3 


To ſhoulder up the fitmament, 


And if I ſtoop'd, with gen'ral crack 
The heavens would tumble from my Far. 
lime was, when rank and ſituation 


| Secur'd the great ones of the nation 
From all cuntroul; ſatire and da 


| Kept only litt le Enaves i in awe; : | J 
But now, decorum loſt, I ſtand. 10 ll 
| Bemus'd, a pencil i in my hand. 3 


And, dead to ev'ry ſenſe of ſhame, | 
Careleſs of ſafety aud of fame, | 
The names of ſcoundrels minute down, 


And libel more than half the town. 


How can a ſtateſmen be ſecure - 


In all his villanies, if poor 
And dirty authors thus ſhall dare is nl 
To lay his rotten boſom bare? - 


Auſes ſhould paſs away their time 


| In dreſſing our the poet's rhyme 
{ With bills and ribbands, and array 


Each line in harmleſs taſte, though gay. | 

When the hot burning fit is on, 

They ſhould regale their reſtleſs ſon 

With ſomething to allay his rage, 

Some cool Caſtalian beverage 

Or ſome ſuch draught (thoug h they, tis plain. 
Taking the muſes name in vain, ; 
Know nothing of their real court, 

And only fable from report) T7» 
As makes a Whitehead's ode go down. 
Or flakes the feverette of Brown : „ 
But who would in his ſenſes think | 


Of muſes giving gall to drink, 
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Or that their folly motiid afford 

To raving poets gun of ſword? 

Poets were ne'er deſign'd by AY 9 jr 
To.meddle with affairs of ftate,'' c, 
Nor ſhould (if we may ſpeak ou thought | 
Truly as men of honour ought} © 
Sound ptlicy their rage admit, 
To launch the thunderbolts of wit 
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About thoſe heads, which, when "they're ae th 
Can't tell if was by wit or not. 9 
Theſe thitigs well known, what devil in ſpite 


Can have ſeduc'd me thus to write 
Out of that road; which muſt ha ve led 
To riches, without heart or head, ö 
Into that road, which, had 1 more 
Than ever poet had before, | 

Of wit and virtue, in diſgrace 

Wouid keep me ſtill, and out of place, 


Which, if ſome jaded (you'll underſtand. - 


One famous, famous through the land 

For mating law) ſhould ſtand my friend, 

At laſt may in a pilPryend, SS 

And all this, I myſelf admit. 

Without one cauſe to lead to it. 
For inſtance now—this book—the GnosT— 

Methink- I hear ſome critic poſt b 

Remark moſt gravely— The firſt word 

& Which we about the GaosT have heard.“ 

Peace, my good Sir not quite fo faſt - 

What is the firſt may be the laſt, | 

Which is a point, all muit agree, 

Cannot depend on you or me. 

Fax xv. no ghoſt of common mould, 


Is not by forms to be controul'd; 


To keep her ſtate, and ſhow her tkill, 
She never comes but when ſhe will. 

I w:iote and wrote (perhaps you doubt, 
And ſhrewdly, what I wrote about, 
Believe me, much to my diſgrace,” 


I too am in the ſelf-fame caſe) 


But ſtill I wrote, till Fanny came 
Impatient, nor could any ſname 

On me with equal juſtice fall, 

If ſhe had never come at all. 

An underling, I could not ſtir 

Without the cue thrown out by her, 
Nor from the ſubject aid receive | 
Until ſhe came, and gave me leave. 
So that (ye ſons of cruditien he” 
Mark, this is but a ſuppoſition, 

Nor would I to ſo wiſe a nation 
Suggeſt it as a revelation) - = 

If henceforth dully turning o'er 

Page after page, ye read no more 

Of Fanny, who, in ſea or air, 

May be departed God knows where, 
Rail at jilt fortune, but agree 


No cenſure can be laid on me, 


For ſure (the cauſe let Mansfield h 
FANNY is in the fault, not I. 

But to return — and this I hold, 
A ſecret worth its weight in gold 


- To thoſe who write, as I write now, 
- Not to mind where they go, or how, 
Through ditch, through bog, o'er hedge and ſtile ; ; 


Make it but worth the reader's while, 
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And keep a paſſage | fair and plain 

Always to bring him back again. iN 

Through dirt, who fcruptes ee, 971 91 

At pleaſure's call, to take a coaeh? * 

But we ſhould think the man's clown 

Who in the dirt ſhould fer us own” 825 Y 

But to return if wit, who ne'er - of 

The ſhackles of reſtraint could' Ghar; 

In wayward humour ſhould rue. NPE 

Her timely ſuccour to the rule, ö 

And to no rules and orders tied, 

Roughly deny to be her guide, 

She muſt renounce decorum”s - 4 

And get back when and how ſhe can; 5 

As parſons, who, without pretext, 

As ſoon as mention'd, quit their text, 

And, to promote ſleep* s genial pow'r, 

Grope in the dark for half an hour, 

Give no more reaſon (for we know 

Reaſon is vulgar, mean, and low) 

Why they come back (ſhould it befal 

That ever they come back at all) 

Into the road, to end the rout, 

Than they can give why they went out. 
But to return—this book—the GnosT— 

A mere amuſement at the moſt, © 


_ | A trifle, fit to wear away 


The horrors of a rainy day, 
A light ſhot ſilk, for ſummer wear, 


{ Juſt as our modern ſtateſmen are, 


If rigid honeſty permit 
That I for once purloin the wit 
Of him, who, were we all to ſteal, 
Is much too rich the theft to feel. 
Yet in this book, where eaſe ſhould j join 
With mirth to/ſugar ev'ry line, 
Where it ſhould all be mere 4;t-chat, 
Lively, good-humour'd, and all that, 
Where boneft ſatire, in diſgrace, 
Should not ſo much as ſhow her face, 
The ſhrew, o'cr]eaping all due bounds, 
Breaks into laughter's ſacred grounds, 
And, in contempt, plays o'er ber tricks 
In "iis; trade, and politics. 

But why ſhould the diſtemper'd ſcold 
Attempt to blacken men enroll'd 
In. pow'rs dread book, whole mighty ſkill 
Can twiſt an empire to their will; 
Whoſe voice is fate, and on their tongue 
Law, liberty, and /ife, are hung; 
Whom, on itquiry, truth ſhall find 
With Stuarts /in{'d, time out of mind 
Superior to their Pau s laws, 
Defenders of a tyrant's cauſe ; 
Men, who the ſame damn'd maxims hold 
Darkly; which they avow'd of old; 
Who, though by diff*rent means, purſue 
The end which they had firſt in view, 
And, force found vain, now play their part 
With much leſs honour, much more art ? 
Why, at the corners of the ſtreets, 
To ev'ry patriot drudge ſhe meets, 
Known or unknown, with furious cry 
Should ſhe wild clamours vent; or why, 
The minds of groundlings to inflame, 
A Daſhwood, Bute, and Wyndham name? 


| 5 0 5 M 58 34 
Why, ales not to dur ſarpriſe I þ Tell how he as a dukedontogaing * 
The fear of death before her eyes, And Robinſon was Aquitais 4. i- 
Bearing, and that but now and then, | Tell how her city-chiefs dilgrac'd, 
No other weapon but her penn, vn | Were at an empty table place di 
Should ſhe an argument afford, A groſs neglect, which, whilſt, they lie,. 


For blood, to men Who wer 4 ſword YU | 
Men, who can nicely trim and nt 

A point of honour to a hair | 
(Honour—a word of nice import, 

A pretty trinket in a court, v 
Which y lord quite in rapture feels. 
Dangling and rattling with his 3 
Honour —a word, which all the vi“ 
Would be much puzzled to deſine— 
Honour — a word which torture mocks, 
And might confound a thouſand Lockes— 
Which (for I leave to wiſer: heads, 

Who fields of death prefer to beds 

Of down, to find ont; if they can, 
What honour ig, on their wild plan) 

1s aut, to take it in their way, 

And this we ſure may dare to ſay, 
Without incurring an offence, 

Courage, laww, honeſty, or ſenſe ; 

Men, who all ſpirit, life; and ſoul; 

Neat butchers of a button=bole, 

Having more ſkill, believe it true. 

That they muſt have more courage too; 
Men, who without a place or name, 
Their fortunes ſpeechleſs as their fame, 


Would by the ſword new fortunes carve, 


And rather' die in fight than ſtarve ? 

At coronations, a vaſt field 

Which food of ev'ry kind might yield, 
Of good ſound food, at once moſt fit 
For purpoſes of health and wit, 

Could not ambitious ſatire reſt, 

Content with what ſhe might digeſt ? 
Could ſhe not-feaſt-on things of courſes: . 
A champion, or a.champion's horſe ? 
Achampion's bor ſe——no, better ſay, | 
Though better figur'd' on that po 

A borſe, which might appear to us, 
Who deal in rhyme, a egaluny gy alt * 
Arider, who, when once got on; 

Might paſs for a Bellerophon, 

Dropt on a fudden from the ſkies, -: 

To catch and fix our wond'rin 18411 
To witch, with wand inſtead of whip, 
The world with noble horſemanſhip, 

To twiſt and twine, both horſe: and man, 
On ſuch a well-concerted plan, 
That centzurelike, when all was done, 


We ſcarce could think they were not one? | 


Could ſhe not to our itching ears 

Bring the new names of zew=coin'd peers, 
Who walk'd, nobility forgot, dag 
With ſhoulders fitter for a knot | 

Than rohes of honour ; for 'whoſe fake 
Heralds in form were forc'd to make, 

To make, becauſe they could not find, 
Great predeceſſors to their mind? 


Could he not (though tis doubtful ſince | 


Whether he phmber: is, or prince 
£4 of a ſimple knights anne 
To be a doughty pebr of — 
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They cant't forget, and. won't — m7 2 v 


A groſs negle of all thoſe rights 
Which march with city appetites ; 
Of all thoſe canons, which we find. 
By glattony, time out of mind, 
Eſtabliſh'd; which they ever - hold 
Dearer than any thing but gold: 


Thanks to my ſtars I now ſee ſhore— | 


Of courtiers; and of courts no more— | 
Thus ſtumbling on my city friends; 
Blind chance my guide, my purpoſe 

In line direct, and ſhall purſue 510 
The point which | had firſt in vier, 
No more ſhall with the reader ſport, 
Till I have ſeen bim ſafe in port. 
Huſh'd be each fear nd more I bear 
Through the wide regions of the e 
The reader terriſied, no more 
Wild ocean's horrid paths explore. 
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Be the plain track from henceforth mine 


Croſi-roadi to Allen þ | reſign— FRY 
Allen, the honour of this nation, 

Allen, himſelf a corporation” » 
Allen, of late notorious grown 
For writings none, or all his on. 
Allen, the firſt of letter d men, 
Since the good biſhop holds his pen, 
And at his elbow takes his ſtand. | 
To mend his head, and guide his hand- 
But hold - once more digreſſion hence 
Let us return to Common-Segſe; 


| The car of Phœbus I diſcharge, 


My carriage now a Lard-Mayor's barges 

Suppoſe we now——we may ſuppoſe 
In verſe, what would'be fin in _—_ 
The ſky with darkneſs over ſpread, 


And ev'ry ſtar retir'd to bed; 


I The gewgaw robes of pomp and pride | 


In ſome dark corner thrown aſide; 


| Great herd and ladies giving way 


To what they ſeem to ſcorn by ar, py 
The real feelings of the heart, 
And nature taking place of art; 


| D:fire triumphant through the night, 


And beauty panting with delight; 
Chaſtity, woman's faireſt crown; - 


Till the return of morn laid down; 
Then to be worn again as bright 


As if not ſullied in the night; 


Ny 


SY Dull ceremony, buſineſs o'er, 1 4 
Dreaming in form at Cattrell's door: 
|| Precaution trudging all about 


To ſee the candles ſaſely out, 
Bearing, a mighty ann. 
Habited like cconẽm yy, 
1 


* 


* 
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At the coronation, Sir Themes Rebinſrn wall, 


| the repreſentative of the Duke of Aquitain. 


+ Ralpb Allen, Eig. of | Prior Park, near Bath, the 
corre/pondent .of Pope, of whom Allworthy, in To 


0 
Stamping each lock with triple 6 
Mean av'rice creeping at her heels. 

Suppoſe we too, like fneep in pen, 
The Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 


Within their barge, which through the deep, ; 


The rowers more than half aſleep; 
Mov'd flop, as overcharg'd with inte; | > 
Thames groan d beneath the mighty n 
And felt that 5awvd/e heavier far 
Than a whole fleet of men of war. 
dleep o'er each well-known faithful head 
With lib' ral hand his poppies ſhed, - - 
Each head, by dullneſs render d fit 

Sleep and his empire to admit. Tet 
Through the whole paſſage not a word, 
Not one ſaint, weak, half ſound, was — 81 
Sleep had pre vail'd to overwhem 
The ſteerſman nodding o'er the helm; 
The rowers without force or ſkill, 
Left the dull barge to drive at will; 
To ſluggiſh vars ſuſpended hung, 
And even Beardmore * held his tongue. 
Cm merce. regardful of a freight, 

On which depended half her „late, 

Stepp'd to the helm, with ready hand 

She ſafely clear'd that bank of ſand, 
Where, ſtranded, our welt.country fleet F 
Delay and danger often meet; 
Till Neptune, anxious ſor the trade, 
Comes in full tides, and brings them aid. 
Next (for the muſes can ſurvex 
Objects by night as well as day, 

Nuthing prevents their taking aim, 
Darkneſs and light to them the ſame) 
They paſt that building, which of old 

D: een-mothers was deſign'd to hold; 

At preſent a mere lodging-pen, 

A palace turn'd into a den, 

To barracks turn'd, and foldiers tread 
Where dowwagers have laid their head. 
Why ſhould we mention Surrey-ftreet, 
Where ev'ry week grave judges eee 
All fitted out with 5 and va, 
In proper form to draw] out law, 

To ſee all cauſes duly tried 


Twixt knaves who drive, and fools whe ride? ? 


Why at the Temple ſhould we ſtay ? 

What of the Temple dare we ſay? 

A dangerous ground. we-tread: on there, 
And words perhaps may actions bear, 
Where, as the brethren of the ſeas  * 
For fares, the lawyers ply for fees. N 
What of that Lrizge, moſt wiſely made 

To ſerve the purpoſes of trade, 

In the great mart of all this nation, 

By ſtopping vp the navigation, 

And to thai ſand-bank adding weight, 

W hich is already much too great ?— 
What of that /ridg-, which, void of ſenſe,.- 
But well ſupplied with impudence, 
Engi. men knowing not the guild, 
Thought they might have a claim to build, 


* An attorney and 
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THE n Oe CHURCHILL, 


Till Paterſon, as white as mille} 
As ſmooth as oil, as foft as fitk;" 
In ſolemn manner had decreed; aaf 


That on the other ſide the Tweedy 


Art, born and bred, and fully grown, 
Was with one Mylne *, a man unkn. 


I But grace, preferment, nenen * 


Deſerving, juſt arriv'd in towng 

Cne Mylne, an artiſt perfect . 

Both in his own and country's 2 

As fit to make a bridge, as he, 

With glorious patavinity, |: 1116 

To build inſcriptions worthy found | 

To lie for ever under ground. ah 
Much more; worth obſervation too, 

Was this a ſeaſon to purſae 


— 


The theme, our muſe might tell in rhyme; 


The will ſhe hath, but net the time; ;\ 
For, ſwift a« ſhaft from indian bow; 
(And when a goddeſs comes, we know, | 
Surp+:ling nature acts prevail, 
And boats want, neither oar nur fail) 2%; 
The veſſel paſt, and reach'd the ſhore! 1: 


So quick, that thought was ſcarce before. . - 


Suppoſe we now our city-court | | 
Safely deliver'd at the port, - 15 854 


And, of their ſtate regardleſs quite, 11 


Landed, like ſmuggled goods, by night; 
The ſolemn magiſtrate laid 2 1770 
The dignity of robe and gown, 

With ev'ry other enſign gane, 


| Suppoſe the woollen nightcap on: 


The f:fo-bryfo us d with decent ſtate 
Fo make the ſpirits circulate, 


(A form, which, to the ſenſes true, 
I Theliqrifh chaplain uſes too, 


Theugh, ſomething to improve the plan 
He takes the maid inſtead of man) 
Swath'd, and with flannel cover'd oer 
To ſhow the vigour of threeſcore, 


I The vigour of threeſcore and ten 


Above the proof of younger inen, 
Suppoſe the mighty Dullman led 
Betwixt two flaves, and put to bed; 
Suppoſe the moment he lies down, . 
No miracle in this great town, 


| The drone as faſt aſleep as he 
| Muſt in the courſe of nature be, 


Who, truth for our foundation take, 5 
When up, is never half awake. 


There let him ſleep, whilſt. we furvey | 


The preparations for the dar, 
That day on which was to be ann 
Court. pride by city-pride outdone. | 

I he jealous mother ſends race 50 2 
As only fit for childiſh play, 
That daughter, who, to gall her bid, 
Shoots up too forward by her ſide. 


The wretch, of God and man accurs'd, - : 4 


Of all hell's inſtruments the worſt, 


| Draws forth his pawons, and for the dey 
Struts in ſome fpendthrift's vain array; 


Around his awkward doxy' ſhine 5 1 *% 


The treaſures of Golconda! 8 mine; 
* 


* The archinct of Blackfriars Bridges. 


Fach neighbour, with a jealous glare, 
Beholds 2 folly publiſh'd rota 

Gorments, well fav d (an anecdote 
Which we can prove or would not e 


Garmevts well · ſav d, which firſt were made, 


When tailors, to promote their trade, 
Againſt the Pic#s in arms aroſe, ; 
And drove them out. or made them clothers 
Garments, immortal, without end, 
Like names, and titles, which deſcend 
Succeſſively from fire to ſon ; 
Carments, unleſs ſome work is done 
Of note, not ſuffer'd to appear 
"Bove once at moſt in ev'ry year, 
Were now, in ſolemn form, laid bare 
To take the benefit of air, 
And, ere they came to be employ'd 
On this ſolemnity, to void 
That ſcent, which Ruſha's leather gave 
From vile and impious moth to fave. 

Each head was buſy, and each heart 
In preparation bore a part. 
Running together all about, 
The ſervant · put each other out, 
Till the grave maſter bad deereed, 
The more haſte, ever the wor /e ſpeed ; 
Miſe, with her little eyes half-clos'd, 
Over a ſmuggled toilet dos'd ; 
The waiting maid, whom tory notes 
A very ſcrub in petticoats, 
Hir'd for one work, but doing all, 
In ſlumbers lean'd againſt the wall; 
Milliners, ſummon'd from afar, 
Arriv'd in ſh»als at Temple- Bar, 
Strictly commanded to import 
Cart. loads of foppery from court; 
With labour'd viſible deſign 
Art ſtrove to be ſuperbly finez +, 
Nature, more pleaſing, though more wild, 
Taught otherwiſe her darling child, 
And cried with ſpirited diſdain, 
Be H elegant and plain, 
Lo from the chambers of the eaſt, 
A welcome prelude to the feaſt, . 
In ſaffron- oleurd robe array'd, f ö 
High in a car by Vulcan made, | 
Who work'd for Jove himſelf, each ſteed 
High-mettled, of celeſtial breed, \ 
Pawing and pacing all the way, 
Aurora brought the wiſh'd-for day, 
And held her empire, till outrun 
By that brave jolly groom the ſun. 


The trumpet—hark lt ſpeaks—lt Cell 


The loud full harmony—lt tells 
The time at hand. when Dullman, led 
y form, his citizens muſt head, 


And march thoſe troops, which at his all. "1 


Were now aſſembled to Guild: Hull, 
On matters of i importance great 
To court and city, chureb and flate, 

From end to end the ſound makes way, - 
All hear the ſignal and obey; | 
Bu: Dullman, who, his charge forgot, n 
By Morpheus fetter'd, heard it not: 
Nor could, fo found he ſlept and aſh, - 


Hear any trumpet but the laſt. Þ 1: 2 1656 
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Crape, . truſty know, ſu) þ atiy 
Stole from the maid's bed to his Wm 
Then in the ſpirituals men 5 ds | 
Planted himſelf at Dullman's fide, , .. -, £250 
Thrice did the ever · faĩthſuf ſlave, Er» 5 
With voice which might have reach d the grave, * 
Aud broke death's adamantine chain, ey of 
On Dullman call, but call'd in vai; 
Thrice with an arm, which might have mads 
The [heban boxer curſe his trade, 
The drone he ſhook, who rear'd the head, 
And thrice fell backward on his bed, a 
What could be done? Where force hath GTA. uh 
Policy often hath prevail'd ; 3 ts 
And what an inference moſt. plain, EA 
Had been, , Crag thought might be again. . 
Under his pillow (ſtill in mind s 
The proverb kept, Faft bind, faft IE 
Each ble fee night Jef keys e 
Which Crape to draw away ęſſay d. | T 
What not the pow'r of voice or arm | 
Could do, this did, and broke the ;charm z. 1 3 
Quick ſtarted he with ſtupid | bk E 
For all his little ſoul was there. . 50 
Behold him taken up, rubb'd down, 1 
In elbow-chair, and morning gown; . 


1 Bchold him, in his latter bloom, 


Stripp'd. waſh'd, and ſprinkled with eee . 

Behold him, bending with the weight nl 

Of robes and trumpery of ſtatamamgm 

Behold him, (for the maxim's true, 

Whate'er we by another do, 2555 * 

We do ourſelves; ; and chaplain paid, | * 

Like ſlaves in ev'ry other trale. 

Had mutter d over God knows what,  _. ; 
Something which .he by heart . D -—* ä 
Having, as uſual, ſaid his pray r 


Go titter toiter to the fairs; a 5 . 


Behold him, for deſcent prepare, n * 


| With one foot trembling, in the air; 


He farts, he pauſes on the brink, 


J. And, hard to credit, ſeems to {bink; 0 
| Through his whole train (the chaplain, . 


The proper cue to-ev'ry flave), )) 
At once, as if inſection caught. n Rt 


4 Each ſtarted, aus 4, and aim d at thought: 


He turns, and they. turn; big WHO 55 Es 
He waddles to his elbow-chair, _ 
Squats down, and, ſilent for a ſeaſon, ._ | ers 


At laſt with Crape begins . | 257 PUP 


But firſt of all he, made a ſign "PPEET 
That ev'ry ſoul but the divine, ꝶd 
Should quit the room; in him he knows, we” 


| He may all confidence repole... 


Crape—though I'm yet. not quite awake». 
Before this awful ſtep I:rake,,;_ 427 
On which my ſuture all depends, | 
1 ought to know my foes and, friend. 
By foes and ſriends, obſerve me ſtill, - 
I meant not theſe who, well or ill | hy 
Perhaps may wiſh me, but thoſe who. 
Have t in their power to do it too. 
Now if. attentive to the ſtate, " 

In roo much hurry to be great. 
Or through much zeal, a motive, re 
Deſerving praiſe, into a ſerspe 


& #» 
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I, like a fool, am got, no doubt, 
I, like a wiſe man, ſhould get out. 
en that, remark without replies, - 
1 fay that to get out is'wiſe, 
Or, by the very ſelf-fame rule 
That to get in was like a fool: 
The niarrow of this argument 
Muſt wholly reſt on the event; 
And therefore, which is really Ted, 
Againſt events too [ muſt guard. 
Should things continue as they fand, 
And Bute preyail through all the land 
Without a l, by his aid, 
My fortunes in a trice are made; 
Nay, hongurs on my zeal may ſmile, 
And ſtamp me Earl of ſome great iſle: 
But if, a matter of much doubt, a 
The preſent miniſter goes out, 
Fain would I'know on what pretext 
I can ſtand fairly with the next? 
For as my aim at ev . n 
Is to be well with thoſe in pow'r, 
And my material point of view, 
Whoever's in, to be in too, 
I ſhould not, like'a blockhead, chooſe 
To gain theſe ſo as Zbofe to loſe: 
is good in ev'ry caſe, you know, 
To have two ſtrings unto our bow. 
As one in wonder loft, Crape view 4 
His lord, who thus his ſpeech purſu d. 


This, my good Crape, i is my grand point, 


And as the times are out of joint, 
The greater caution is requir'd 
To bring about the point deſir d. 
What I would wiſheto bring about, 
Cannot admit a moment's doubt; © 
The matter in diſpute, you know, 

Is what we call the guomods. | 
That be thy talk. he! rev rend dave, 
Becoming in a moment grave, a 
Fix'd to the ground and rooted flood, 
Juſt like a man cut out of wood; 
Buch as We ſee (without the leaſt 


Keflection glancing on the prieſt) 


One or more, planted up and down, © 
Almoft in ev'ry church in town: 
He ſtood ſorfie minutes; then, like one 
Who wifh'd the matter might be done, 
But could not do it, ſhook his head, 
And thus the man of forrow ſaid: 
Hard is this taſk, too hard I fwear, 
By much too hard for me to bear; 
Beyond expreffion hard my part, 
Could mighty nere ſee my heart, 
When he, alas! makes known a will, 
Which Crape's not able to folfil. | = 
Was ever my obedience barr d 
By any trifling nice regard 
To ſenſe and honour? Could 1 ney 
Thy meaning without help of ſpeech, 
At the firſt motion of thy eye 8 
Did not thy faithſul creature fly? 
Have I not ſaid, not what [ ought, | | 
But what by earthly maſter tavght ? 
Did I &er weigh; through duty ſtrong, 


* great right and wrong? 


- 
—"- 
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Did ever int'reſt, to whom thou 
Can'ſt not with more devotion bow, 


| Warp my ſound faith, or will of mine 


In contradiction run to thine ? 

Have I not, at thy table plac'd, 
When buſineſs call'd aloud for haſte; 
Torn myſelf thence, yet never heard 
To utter one complaining word, 


| And had, till thy great work was a0, 


All appetites as having none ? 

Hard is it, this great plan purſu'd 

Of voluntary ſervitude ; 

Purſu'd witheut or ſhame or fear, 
Through the great cirele of the year; 
Now to receive, in this grand hour, 
Commands which lie beyond my pow'r ; 
Commands which baffle all my ſkill, 
And leave me nothing but my will: 

Be that accepted ; let my Lord 
Indulgence to his flave afford; 

This taſk, for my poor ſtrength unfit, 


Will yield to none but Dullman's wit. 


With ſuch groſs incenſe gratiſied, 
And turning up the lip of pride, 
Poor Crape—and ſhook his empty head— 
Poor puzzled Crape, wiſe Dullman ſaid, 


Of judgment weak, of ſenſe confin'd, 
For things of lower note deſign'd; 


For things within the vulgar reach, 
To run ef errands, and to preach, 


Well haſt thou judg'd, that heads like mine 


Cannot want help from heads like thine ; 
Well haſt thou judg'd thyſelf unmeet 


Of ſuch high argument to treat; 


Twas but to try thee that I ſpoke, 
And all I ſaid was but a joke. 

Nor think a joke, Crape, a diſgrace 
Or to my perſon, or my place; 
The wiſeſt of the ſons of men 
Have deign'd to uſe them now and then: 
The only caution, do you ſee, 
Demanded by our dignity, 
Frm common uſe and men exempt, | 
Is, that they may not breed contempt. 
Great uſe they have, when ia the hands 


Of one, like me, who. underſtands ; 


Who underſtands the time and place, 
The perſons, manner, and the grace, 
Which fools neglect; ſo that we find, 
If all the requiſites are join'd, 


| From whence a arty joke wuſt ſpring, 


A joke's a v rious thi 
But to 1 My a 
Which gave ſo rough a ſhock to thine, 
To my capacity is made 
As ready as a fraud in trade, 


Which like broad-cloth, I can, with caſe, 


Cut ont in any ſhape'l pleaſe. 


Some, in my circumſtance, ſome few, - 


Aye, and thoſe men of genius too, 

Good men, who, without love or hate, 
Whether they early riſe or late, | 
With names uncradk'd, and credit ſound; 


| Riſe worth a hundred thouſand pound. 


By threadbare ways-and 'means. would try 
To bear their point; fo will not I. 


Deciar; 
For wh 
Is the t 
'Theref, 
Evils at 
Whilſt 
And th 
No coac. 
To mak 
Faſt on 
With ty 
Then fo 


To head 


Vo 
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New methods ſhall my wiſdom find 
To ſuit theſe matters tos my mind, 
go that the infidels at court, 
Who make our city wits their ſport, 
Shall hail the honours of my reign, 
And own that Dullman bears a brain: - 
Some, in my place, to gain their ends, 
Would give relations up, and friends; 
Would lend a wife, who they might ſwear 
Safely, was none the worſe for wear; 
Would ſee a daughter, yet a maid, 
Into a ſtateſman's arms betray d; 
Nay, ſhould the girl prove coy, nor know 
What daughters to a father owe, 
Sooner than ſchemes ſo nobly plann'd 
Should fail, themſelves would lend a hand ; 
Would vote on one fide, whilſt a brother, 
Properly taught, would vote on t* other; 
Would ev'ry petty band forget; 
The public eye be with one ſet, 
In private with a ſecond herd, 
And be by proxy with a third; 
Would (like a queen, of whom I read 
The other day---her name is fled-—- 
In a book (where, together bound, 
Whittington and his cat I found, 
A tale moſt true, and free from art, 
Which all Lord Mayors ſhould have by king 
A queen (O might thoſe days begin 
Afrcſh when queens would learn to ſpin) 
Who wrought, and wrought, bur for ſome Rh. 
The cauſe of which I've now 82 
During the abſence of the ſun 
Undid what ſhe by day had done) 
Whilſt they a double viſage wear, 
What's ſworn by day, by night unſwear. 
Such be their arts, and ſuch perchance 
May happily their ends advance : 
From a new ſyſtem mine ſhall ſpring, 
A loecum-tenens is the thing. 
That's your true plan. To obligate 
The preſent minifters of ſtate, * 
My /adow ſhall our court approach, 
And bear my pow'r, and have my coach; 
My fine late coach, ſuperb to view, 
A fine fate coach, and paid for too; 
To curry favour and the grace 
Obte in, of thoſe who're out of plate: 
In the mean time J---that's to fay--- 
I proper, 1 myſelf---bere ſtay. | 
But hold---perhaps unto the nation, 
Who hate the Scot's adminiſtration, 
To lend my coach may ſeem to be , 
Declaring ſor the miniſtry; 
For where the city coach is, there 
Is the true eſſence of the Mayor : 
Therefore { for wiſe men are intent 
Evils at diſtance to prevent, 
Whilſt fools the evils firſt endure, 
And then are plagu'd to ſcek a cure) 
No coach—a horſe—and free from fear 
To make our Deputy appear, 
Faſt on his back thall ne be tied, 
With two grooms marching by his ſide : 
Then for a horſe—through all the land, 
To head our ſolemn. city-band, 
Vol X. 


| 


To bias the free courſe: of law. 


Can any one fo fit be found, 1:20 
As he, who in Amilliny rnd | i 
Without a rider, noble fight, leit dt Bert 
Led on our braveſt troops to Goh. 

But firſt, Crape, formy honvur's fake, 
A tender point, inquiry make 
About that borfe, if the:diſpure 7 
Is ended, or is ſtill in ſuit. nah 115. 
For whilſt a cauſe (obſerve this plan : 
Of juſtice) whether boxſe or man N 
The parties be, remains in doubt. 
Till *tis determin'd out and out,” 1 
That pow'r muſt tyranny appear, 
Which ſhould, preſudging, interfere, Sang aft I 
And weak faint judges over-a w- e 


You have my will- now quickly run, 
And take care that my will be done. 
In public, Crape, you muſt appear, 
Whilſt I in privacy ſit here; 

Here ſhall great Dullman fit Ms 


Making this elbow-chair my throne, 


And you, performing what | bid, | : 
Do all, as if I nothing did. — 

Crape heard, and ſpeeded on ne, Fel 
With him to hear was to obey. Wes 
Not without trouble, be aſſur d, 1 ob BY 
A proper proxy was procur'd 9. 
To ſerve ſuch infamous intent, 


And ſuch a lord to repreſent; OY 


Nur could one have been found at all 
On t' other ſide of London- call. | a 
The trumpet ſounds ſolemn and flow | 
Behold the grand proceſſion go, 
All moving on, cat after kinds. 
As if for motion ne'er deſign'd. 
Conflables, whom the laws admit 
To keep the peace by breaking it; 
Beadles, who hold the ſecond place 
By virtue of a ſilver mace, A $ L. 
Which ev'ry Saturday is drawn, . 
For uſe of Suaday, out of paẽwnunnjn 
Treaſurers, who with empty key ine 
Secure an empty treaſury; 4 45 
Churchwardens, who their courſe cit 4 
In the ſame ſtate, as to their pew Nee 
Churchwardens of Saint Marg ret go 
Since Peirſon taught them pride and o, 
Who in ſhort tranſient pomp appear, * An 
Like almanacks chang*d ev'ry year, | 
Behind whom, with unbroken locks, - 
Charity carries the Pobr's Box, | 
Not knowing that with private key 
They ope and ſhut it when they pleaſe; . 


| Overſeers, who by frauds enſure & bir 


The heavy curſes of the poor; 

Unclean came flocking, Bulls and Bears, 

Like beaſts into the ark, by pairs. 
Portentous flaming in the van 

Stalk'd the Profeſſor Sheridan; 

A man of wire, a mere Pantine, 

A downright animal machine. 

He knows alone in-proper mode 

How to take vengeance on an Od, | I 


And how to butcher Ammon's fon 


And poor Fack Dryden both in one. 
5 . K k 
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874 
On all occaſions next the chair 


He ſtands for ſervice of the mayor, 

And to inſtruct him how to uſe 

His a' and b's, and p's and . 

O'er letters, into tatters worn, 

O'er ſyllables. defac'd and torn, 

O'er word; disjointed, and'o'er W. 

Left deſtitute of all defence, 

He ſtrides, and all the way he . 

Wades, deep in blood, o'er Crifi- Croſi-Ronys. 


Before him, ey'ry Conſonant 


In agonies is ſeen to pant; 
Behind, in forms not to be known, 
The ghoſts of tortur'd Vb groan. | 

Next Hart and Duke, well worthy grace 
And city favour, came in place. 
No children can their toils engage, 
Their toils are turn'd to rev'rend age. 
When a Court- Dame, to grace his brows 
Refolv'd, is wed to city ſpouſe, 
Their aid with MMadam's aid muſt join 
The awkward dotard to refine, \ 
And teach, whence trueſt glory flows, 
Grave Sixty to turn out his toes, 
Each bore in hand a kit, and each 
To ſhow how fit he was to teach 
A Cit, an Alderman, a Mayor, 
Led in a ſtring a dancing bear. 

Since the revival of Fingal, 
Cuſtom, and cuſtom's all in all, 
Commands that we ſhould have regar d, 
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From Scotland ſent, but here diſplay d 
Only to fill up the parade: 

With fewords, unfleſn'd, of maiten/hye, 
Which rage or. valour never drew; 
With blunderbuſſes, taught to ride, 

Like poclet-piſtols, by his ſide, 

In girdle ſtuck, he ſeem'd to be 

A little moving armor y. 

One thing much wanting to complete 
The ſight, and make a perfect treat, 


Was, that the horſe (a courteſy 


In horſes found of high degree) 
Inſtead-of going forward on, | 
All the way backward ſhould have gone. 
Horſes, unleſs they breeding lack, 
Some ſcruple make to turn their back, | 
Though riders, which plain truth declares, 
No ſcruple make of turning theirs. 

Far, far apart from all the reſt, 
Fit only for a ſtanding jeſt, 
The independent (can you get 
A better ſuited epithet) 
The independent Amyand came, 
All burning with the ſacred flame 
Of liberty, which well he knows 


\ 


4 Oa the great ſtock of flav'ry grows. 


Like ſparrow, who, depriv'd of mate 
Snatch'd by the cruel hand of fate, 
From ſpray to ſpray no. more will bop, 
But ſits alone on the houſe.top, _ 

Or like himſelf, when all alone 
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On all high ſcaſans, to the Bard. - At Croydon, he was heard to groan, T 
0 Great acts like theſe, by vulgar tongue Liſting both hands in the defence 
' Profan'd, ſhould not be ſaid, but ſung. Of intereſt and common ſenſe ; 0 
i. This place to fill, renown'd in fame, + Both hands, for as no other man L 
1 The high and mighty Lockman came; Adopted and purſu'd his plan, T 
: And, ne'er forgot in Dullman's reign, The et- hand had been loneſome quite, T 
| With proper order to maintain If he had not held up the right. II 
1 The unifermity of pride, Apart he came, and fix'd his eyes Fr 
"1 Brought brother Whitchead by his ade. With rapture on a diſtant prize, * 
if On horſe, who proudly paw'd-tbe ent Ou which in letters worthy note, W 
| And calt his fiexy eye-balls round, There * twenty thouſand pounds“ was wrote: II 
ö Snorting, and champing the rude bit, Falſe trap, for eredit ſapp'd is found 
lt As if, for warlike purpoſe fit. By getting twenty thouſand pound. 7 
3 His high and gen'rous blood diſdzin'd Nay, look not thus on me, and ſtare C: 
| To be for ſports and- paſtimes rein'd, Doubting the certainty.—To ſwear A 
0 Great Dymcck, in his glorious dation, In ſuch a caſe I ſhould be lot; U. 
1 Paraded at the coronation. But Perry Cuſt * may take his oath. Ti 
N Not ſo our City Dymock came, In plain and decent garb array'd, 
; Heavy, difpirited, and tame; With the prim quaker fraud came trade ; W 
| No mark ot ſenſe, his eyes balf.clos' d, Connivance, to improve the plan, W 
4 He cn a mighty day - borſe doz'd. Habited like a Furyman, F ad 
4 Fate never could a horſe provide Judging as intereſt prevails, *. 
I So fit for ſuch a man to ride Came next with meaſures, weights, and ſcales; Fa 
i Nor find a man, with ſtricteſt care, Extortion next, of helliſh race, Or 
| So fit ſor ſuch a horſe to bear. A cub moſt damn'd, to ſhow his face _ Sh; 
1 Hung round with inſtruments of death, Forbid by fear, but not by ſhame, In 
ö The ſighs of him would ſtop the breath | Turn'd to a Few, like came z In 
? Of braggart cowardice, and make Corruption, Midas-l:ke, behold Of 
| The very Court Prarocamſir quake. Turning whate'er ſhe touch'd to gold; Vil 
| With rl, which, in the hands of ſpite, Impotence led by luſt, and pride . 
1 Do their damn d buſineſs i in the night, Strutting with Ponton by her ſide; Pe 
——_—_—_——_— Hypocriſy, demure and ſad, Jo 
* Pobn F ſecretary to the. Britiſb berring In garments of the prieſthood clad, Fo 
ſfaßbery, autbo of many forgotten poems, and trovflater | EE: | An 
of ſeveral woiks from the French, © * See North Briton, Vol. II. | WI 
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So well diſguis'd, that you Wa, 
Deceiv'd, a very prieſt was there; 
Bankruptcy, full of eaſe and health, _ 
And wallowing in well-/av'd wealth, 
Came ſneering through a ruin'd band, 
And bringing B in her hand; 
Victory hanging down her head, 

Was by a Highland ſtallion led; 

Peace, cloth'd in fables, with a face 17 | 
Which witneſs'd ſenſe oſ huge diſgrace, | | 
Which ſpake a deep and rooted ſhame 
Both of herſelf and of her name, 
Mourning creeps on, and bluſhing feels 
War, grim war treading on her heels; 
Pale credit, ſhaken, by the arts | 
Of men with bad heads and worſe. hearts, 
Taking no notice of a band 

Which near her were ordain'd to dand, 
Well nigh deſtroy'd by ſickly fit, 
Look'd wiſtful all around for Pitt ; 
Freedom—at that moſt hallow'd name 
My ſpirits mount into a flame, 
Each pulſe beats high, and each nerve ſtrains 
E'en to the cracking; through my veins 
The tides of life more rapid run, 

And tell me I am freedom's ſon— 
Freedom came next, but ſcarce was ſeen, 
When the ſky, which appear'd ſerene 
And gay before, was overcaſt ; 

Horror beſtrode a foreign blaſt, 

And from the priſon of the North, 

To freedom deadly, ſtorms burſt forth. 

A car like-thoſe, in which, we're told, 
Our wild forefathers warr' d of old, 
Loaded with death, ſix horſes bear 
Through the blank region of the air. 
Too fierce for time or art to tame, 

They pour'd forth mingled. ſmoke and flame 
From their wide noſtrils; ev'ry ſteed 

Was of that ancient ſavage breed 

Which fell, Geryon nurs'd ; their food 

The fleſh of man, their drink his blood. 

On the firſt horſes, ill-match*d pair, 
This fat and ſleek, that lean and bare, 
Came ill-match'd riders ſide by ſide, 
And poverty was yok'd with pride, 
Union moſt ſtrange it muſt appear, 
Till other unions make it clear. 

Next, in the gall of bitterneſs,  - 
With rage, which words can ill expreſs, 
With unforgiving rage, which ous! 
From a falſe zeal for holy things, 

Wearing ſuch robes as ache" Bn wear, 
Falſe prophets plac'd in Peter's chair; 
On which, in characters of fire, 


Shapes antic, horrible and dire, 


Inwoven flam' d; where, to the view, 
In groups appear'd a tabble crew 

Of ſainted devils, where all round 

Vile religues of vile men were found, 
Who, worſe than devils, from the birth 
Perform'd the work of hell on earth, 
Trugglers, Inguifi tors, and Popes, - 


Pointing at axes, 2vbeels, and. ropes, J 


And engines, fram'd on horrid plan, 
Which none but the deſtroper man 


9 1 


n 


An imp deteſted, een in hell; 


q 


Could. to promote his ſelfiſh views, s q 
Have heads to make, and hearts 4" TE -j 


| Bearing, to conſecrate her tricks. 25 

I un her left hand a crucifix, , | 4 
Remembrance of our dying Lord, . | 

And in her right a twwo- edg 'd ads SY TY. fre 


«| 


Having her brows, in impious ſport, 4744375 
Adorn'd with words of high import, 8 $644 
On earth peace, among ſt men good-will, 


Love bearing, and forbeering ſtill, hee BY 
All wrote in the heart - load of thoſe A 
| | Who rather death than falſehood choſe; 

On her breaſt (where, in days of ore, 
| When God lov'd Jes, the high-prieſt wore 


* 


Thoſe oracles, which were decreed 


| T” inſtruct and guide the choſen ſeed) 


Having with glory clad and ſtrength, 2 21 
T he virgin pictur'd at full length, "= 
Whilſt at her feet, in ſmall pourtray'd, 


As ſcarce worth notice, Chriſt was lad; 3 7 


Came ſuperſtition, tierce and ſell, 4: + el 


Her eye inflam'd, her face all o'er 
Foully beſmear'd with human gore, 


1 O'er heaps of mangled ſaints ſhe rode; 


Faſt at her heels death proudly flrode, | 5 
And grimly ſmil'd, well-pleas'd to ſee 2 


Such havoc of mortality. 


Cloſe by her ſide, on miſchief bent, 
And urging on each bad intent 
To its full bearing, ſavage, wild, 
The mother fit of ſuch a child, 
Striving the empire to advance 
Of ſin and death, came ignorance. 
With looks, where dread command was pues, 
And ſov'reign pow r by pride diſgrac d, | 
Where loudly witneſſing a ming it 
Of ſavage more than human king. 
Not chooſing to be lov?d, but fear'd, 
Mocking at right, miſrule'/appear'd, A 
With eyeballs glaring fiery red, WY - 4 
Enough to ſtrike beholders dead, | 715 140 
Gnaſhing his vecth, and in a flood £1 O40 
Pouring corruption forth and blood - - 
From his chaf d jaws ; without remorſe 
Whipping, and ſpurring on his horſe, ' + // 
Whole ſides, in their own blood embay d.,. 
E'en to the bone were open laid, 915 
Came tyranny; diſdaining awe, 
And trampling over /enſe and /aze. | 
One thing and only ene he knew, l 
One object only would purſue, 
Though leſs (fo low doth paſſion bring) 
Than man, he would be more than king. 
With ev'ry argument and art 
Which might corrupt the head and heart, 
Soothing the frenzy of his mind, 
Companion meet, was flatt' ry join'd. 
Winning his carriage, ev'ry look 
Employ'd, whilſt it conceal'd a hook; | 
When ſimple moiſt, moſt to be fear d; gige! ' of 
Moſt crafty: when no craft appear ; 1 / 
His tales no man like him could tell 
His words, which melted as they = e 
Might &en a hypocrite deceivee 
And make an infigel 2 1 Lain & SES. ; 
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Wantonly cheating o'er and o'er 
Thoſe who had cheated been before: 
Such flatt'ry came in evil hour, 
Pois'ning the royal ear of pow'r, 
And, grown by p*oftitution' great, 
Would be firſt miniſter of ſtare. 
Within the chariot, all alone, 
High ſeated on a kind of throne, 
With pebbles grac'd, a figure came, 
Whom juſtice would, but dare not name. | 
Hard times when juſtice, without fear, 
Dare not bring forth to Public ear 
The names of thoſe, ho dare offend ( 
- *Gain{t juſtice, and pervert her end: 
But, if the muſe afford me grace, 
Deſcription hall ſvpply the place. 
In jorc:gn garments he was clad : 
Sage ermine o'er the gloſſy pid 
Caſt rev'rend honour ; on his heart, 
Wrought by the curious hand of art, 
In filver wrought, and brighter far 
Than heav' nly or than earthly ſtar, 
Shone a tobi re, the emblem dear 
Of him he ever muſt revere: 
Of that dread lord, who with his hoſt 
Of faithful native rebels loſt, 
Like thoſe black ſpirits doom'd to hell, 
At once from pow'r and virtue fell ; 
Arovnd his clouded brows was plac'd 
A 6bonu:t, moft ſu erbly grac'd 
With mighty thi 2 nor forgot 
The ſacred motto, Touch mi: not. 
In the right-hand a ſword he bore 
Harder than adamant, and more 
Fatal than winds, which from the mouth 
Of the rough aorth-inyade the ſouth ; 
The recking blade to view preſents > 
The blood of helpleſs innocents ; 
And on the hilt, as meek become 
As lambs before the ſhearers dumb, 
With downcaſt eye, and ſolemn ſhow 
Of deep unutterable woe, 
Mourning the time when freedout reign'd, 
Faſt to a rock was juſtice chain'd. 
In his left hand, in wax impreſt, 
With bells and gewgaws idly dreſt, 
An wgre, caſt in baby mould, . 
He held, and ſzem'd o'erjoy d to hold. 
On this he fix'd his eyes, to this ö 
Bowing he gave the loyal kiſe, 
And, for rebellion fully ripe, 
Seem'd to deſire the antitype. 
What if to that pret-ndcr's foes | 
His greatneſs, nay, his life he owes, '- 
Shall common obligations bind, * 
And ſhake his conſtancy of mindꝰ { 
Scorning ſuch weak and petty chains, 
Faithful to James he ſtill remains, 84 
Though he the friend of George appear} : 
Diſimulation's wirtue lere. ö 
Jealous and mean, he with a frown 
Would awe, and keep all merit down, 
Nor would to truth and juſtice bend, 
Urleſs -ut-oullied by his rinnt 


} 


Brave with the coward, with the brave 


He is bimſelf a comers gave; f 


Born in a country, *obere tbr will (ol 
Of one is lazv to all, His ſtill 2c 


Aw'd by his feats, he has no heart 


| To take a great and open part; 19 7 1 


Mines in a ſubtle train he ſprings, 


And, ſecret, ſaps the ears of kings; ABU 11G 


But not e' en there eontinues fim 
Gainſt the reſiſtanee of a worm: 


Retain'd th' infection, with full aim 

To ſpread it Whereſoe' er he came; 
Freedom he hated, lat defied, 
The proſtitute of por and pride: 943001 
Laab he with cafe explams away, 

And leads bewilder'd ſenſe aftray ; 
Much to the credit of his bram- 


Puzzles the'cauſe he ean't maintain, 


Proceeds on moſt familiar grounds, 


And, where he can't convince, confounds; | 


1 alents of rareſt ſtamp und ſize,” 
To nature falſe, he miſapplies, 
And turns to poifon what was ſent 
For purpoſes of nouriſhment. 
Paeneſs, not ſuch as on his wings 


| The meſſenger of ſickneſs brings, 


But ſuch as takes its coward riſe 

From conſcious baſeneſs, conſcious vice, 

O'erſpread his cheeks ; 4 Hain and prides 

To upſtart fortunes ever tied, 

Scowi'd on his brow ; within his eye, 

Inſidious, lurking like a ſpy © 

To caution principled by fear, 

Not daring open to appear, 

Lodg'd covert me bief e Palſion n 

On his lip quiv'ring ;- on his tongue 

Fraud dwelt at large; within his breaſt 

All that makes villain found a neſt, 

All that, on hell's completeſt plan, 

E'er join'd to damn the heart of man. 
Soon as the ear reach'd land, he roſe, 


And with a look which might have froze 


The heart's beſt blood, which was eno 
Had hearts been made of ſterner u 
In cities than elſe chere, to make. 

i he very ſtouteſt quail and quake,” 

He caſt his baleful'eyes aroun c. 
Fix'd without motion to the ground, 
Fear waiting on ſurpriſe; all ſtood, 

And horror chill'd their eurdled bloed: 
No more they thought of pop, no more 
(For they had ſeen his face before) 

Of /azv they thought; the cauſe forgot, ” 


Whether it was or ghoſt or plot,” © 
Which drew them there. The al Sect more 


Like ſtatues than they were be 


What could be done? Could art, could force 


Or both direct a proper courſe 

To make this ſavage monſter tame, 

Or ſend him back the way he came 8 | 
What neither art, nor force, nor both 
Could do, a h of foreign growth, 

4 {ord to that baſe wretch allied 

In country, not in vice and pride, 
Effected: from the ſelf. ſame land, 
(Bad news for our blaſpheming dan þ 
Of ſc: ibblers, but deſerving note) 

7 he poulon came, and antidote, * 
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6 Abb the Ane hung Nis head ut 33 264" 
1 And like an empty! viſion fle 1 
His train, like virgin ſnows which run, 
Kiſs'd-by: the: burning bav/ dy ſun. 
To love-fick ſtreams, difloly'd in als ; ; 
oy, who. from abſence ſeem'd more fair, 
Came ſmiling, freed from ee gs 3 
Loyalty, liberty, and law, 
Impatient of the galling chain te 
And yoke of ho 'r, reſum'd their reign; 
And burning with the glorious -— | 
Of public ne eee eee, — 


7 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Grace ſaid: in form, which e agree, 
When they are told that grace was ſaid by me; 
The ſervants gone, to break the ſcurvy jeſt 

On the proud landlord, : his thread · bare 
The king gone round, my Jade too withdrawn, 
My lord, in; uſual taſte. began to yawn, 

And lolling backward in his elbow-chair, 

With an inſipid kind of ſtupid ſtare, 

Picking his teeth, twirling his ſeals about 
Churchill, you have a poem coming out. 
You've my beſt wiſhes; but I really fear 

Your muſe in general i is too ſevere; ! 
Her ſpirit ſeems her int'reſt to oppaſe, 

And where ſhe makes one friend, ' makes twenty 

. foes. 
C. Your lordſhip's — are jult * der 
force, 

But only feel it as a tbing of W 

The man whoſe hardy ſpirit ſhall engage 

To laſh; the vices of a guilty age, 

At his firſt ſetting forward. ought to know, 

That ev'ry rogue he meets mult be his foe; 
That the-rude breath of ſatire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the ſtroke. 
But ſhall the partial rage of ſelfiſh men \ 
From ſtubborn juſtice wrench the rightcous pen, 
Or ſhall I not my ſettled courſe parſue, 

Becauſe my foes are foes to virtue too ? 

L. What is this boaſted virtue, taught in ſchools,” 

And idly drawn from antiquated rules ? 

What is her uſe ? Point out one wholeſome end: 
Will ſhe hurt foes, or can ſhe make a friend? 
When from long faſts fierce appetites ariſe, 

Can this ſame virtue ſtifle nature's-crics ? 

Can ſhe the pittance of a meal afford, . 


Or bid thee welcome to one great man's board? 


When northern winds the rough December arm 

, With froſt and ſnow, can virtue keep thee warm ? 

Canſt thou diſmiſs the hard unfeeling dun, 
Barely by ſaying, thou art virtue's ſon ? 

Or by baſe blund'ring ſtateſmen ſent to jail, 

Will Mansfield take this virtue for thy bail? 

Believe it not, the name is in diſgrace, 

Virtue and Temple now are out of place. 

Quit then this meteof, whoſe deluſive ray 

From wealth and honour leads thee far aſtray. 

True virtue means, let reaſon uſe her eyes, 


Nothing with fools, and int'reſt with the wiſe. . 
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| Wouldſt.thou be great, her patronage diſchajes, 0 
Nor madly triumph in ſo mean a nam i! i 
| | Let nobler wreaths thy happy brows: adorns.” 5 14 
And leave to virtue poverty and orn., lden T 


| 


Let prudence be thy guide; who doth not know 


How ſeldom prudence can. with. virtue e got 


To be ſucceſsful try thy utmoſt . fore, 11 
And virue follows as a thing of courſGe. 
Hirco, who knows not Hirco ? ſtains. the bed. aC 
Of that kind maſter who firſt gave him bread, 
Scatters the ſeeds of diſcord through the land. 


Breaks ev'ry public, en ry private band. 
Beholds with joy a truſting friend undone, 


Betrays a brother, and would cheat a ſon: 
What mortal in his ſenſes can endure | 

Ihe name of Hirco, for the wretch is poor! | 
Let him hang, drown, ſtar ve, on a dunghill rot, 


| © By all deteſted live, and die forgot: 4. 


Let him, a poor return, in ev'r breatn 

4 Feel all death's, beine on be e years: in 
death, | As 

Is now the gen "ral cry wee al purſue:: 2 40 ' 

Let fortune change, and prudence: changes too W ir 


. | Supple and plant a new-ſyſtem feels, 


Throws up her cap, and ſpaniels at his heels; 


| Long live great Hirco, cries; by-int'reſt — "bb 


And let his foes, though I prove. one, be nought. 5 
C. Peace ny ſuch men, if ſuch men can have 


Peac 

Let their —— let their ſtate increaſe;.. 
Let their baſe: ſervices in courts ſtrike root, 
And in the ſeaſon bring ſorth golden * 33 ' 
I envy not: let thoſe Who have the willl. 
And, with ſo little ſpirit, ſo much fill, f 
With ſuch vile inſtruments their ee carve; 8 
Rogues may grow fat, an honeſt man dares ſtarve. 

L. Theſe ſtale conceits raten, "_ let vs . . 


vance . 33.5; 


WI 


For once to real life, and quit romances l 
Starve ! pretty talking! but I fain would view 
That man, that honeſt-man; would do it too. 
Hence to yon mountain-which- outbraves the ſky, 
And dart from pole to pole the ſtrengthen? d eye, 
Through all that ſpace you ſhall not vie Ce ont man, 
Not one, who dares to act on ſuch a plan- : 
Cowards in calms will ſay, what in a ſtorm 
The brave will tremble at, and not perform... 
Thine be the prof, and, ſpite of all you've fad, 
You'd give your honour. for a eruſt of bread. 
C. What proof might Bhs what hunger might 
effect, 


] What famiſh'd nature, lodking with a 


On all ſhe once held dear, what fear, at ſtrife * 
With fainting virtue for the means of . 
Might make this coward fleſh, in love with breath 
Shudd'ring at pain, and ſhrinking hack from be 


In treaſon to my ſoul; deſcend to bear, I | 


Trulting to face; I. neither know nor care. 
Once, at this hour thoſe wounds afreſh I feel, 


Which nor proſperity nor time can heal, 


Thyuſe wounds, which fate ſeverely bath 3 
Mention'd or thought of, mult, for ever bleed, + 


'| Thoſe wan which humbled all that pride of | 


Which — ſuch mighty aid to virtue” 5 panz 
N * TY * 


. 


5183 
Once, ad by fortune's moſt oppreſſive Aare 
By legal rapine to the earth bow'd down, 

My credit at laſt gaſp, my ſtate undone, 
Trembling to meet the ſhock I could not ſnun, 
Virtue gave ground, and black deſpair Een as 


Sinking beneath the ſtorm, my ſpirits fail'd, 
Like Peter's faith; till one, a friend indeed, 
May all diſtreſs find [uch i in time cf need, 

One kind good man, in act, in word, in thoughs/ 
By virtue guided, and by wiſdom taught, 4 24 
Image of him whom Chriſtians ſhould adore; 2997; 


Stretch'd forth his hand, nar pe ITY me fafe t to 


ſhore. 

Since, by good fortune into notice rais'd,: 
And for ſome little merit largely prais'd, 
Indulg'd in ſwerving from prudential — 
Hated by rogues, and not belov'd by fools, 
Plac'd above wang, ſhall abje& thirſt of eln 1: 
So fiercely war *gainſt my ſoul's deareſt health, / 
That, as a boon, I ſhould baſe ſhackles crave, 
And, bern to freedom, make myſelf a ſlave; 
That I ſhould in the train of thoſe appear, 


Whom honour cannot love, nor manhood fear? 


That I no longer ſkulk from ſtreet to ſtreet, | 
Afraid leſt duns aſſail, and bailiffs meet; 
That I from place to place this carcaſe bear, 
Walk forth at large, and wander free as air; 

I Hat I no longer dread the awkward friend, 
Whoſe very obligations muſt offend, 

Nor, all too forward, with impatience 3. 

At ſuff ring favours: which can't retun; 

That, from dependence and from pride ſecure, 
I am not plac'd ſo high to ſcorn the poor, 

Nor yet lo low, that I my lord ſhould fear, 

Or beſitate to give him ſneer for ſneer; 

That, whilſt ſage prudence my purſuits TI, 
I can enjoy the world on equal terms; -  - 
That, kind to others, to myſelf moſt true, 
Feeling no want, I comfort thoſe who do, 

And with the will have power to aid diſtreſs : 
Theſe, and what other bleſſings I poſſeſs, 
From the indulgence of the public riſe; 

All private patronage my ſoul defies. 

By candour more inclin'd'to fave than damn, 
A gen'rous PusLic made me what I am. 

All that I have, they gave; juſt mem'ry bears 
The grateful ſtamp, and what I am is theirs. 

Z. To feign a red-hot zeal for freedom's ns; 
To mouth aloud for liberties and laws, 
For public good to bellow all abroad, 
Serves well the 8 of private fraud. 
Prudence by public good intends her own; 
H you mean otherwiſe, you Rand alone. 
What do we mean by country and by court? 
What is it to oppoſe, what to ſupport ? 

Were words of courſe, and what is more abſurd 
Than to pay homage to an empty word ? 
Majors and minors differ but in name, 
Patriots and miniſters are much the ſame; | 
The only diff” rence, after all their rout, 
Is, that the one is in, the other out. 

Explore the dark receſſes of the mind, 
In the ſoul's honeſt volume read mankind, 
And own, in wile and ſimple, great and mall, 
Ihe ſame TIONS leading e in all. 
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THE WORKS OF CHURCEHILI. 


** Whate'er we talk of wiſdom to the wiſe, 
of goodneſs to the good, of public ties if bun 
| | Which to our country link, or private bandes 


4 


III all, if all, alas! 


hich claim moſt dear attention at our _ 4117 


1 firſt great mover, and our laſt 2 end, 


Is one, and, by whatever name we call 
The ruling tyrant, ſelf is all in al. 


This, which unwilling faction ſhall admit, 


I Guided in diff rent ways a Bute and Pitt, 6 
Made tyrants break, made kings obſerve the ln, 


And gave the world a Stuart and Naſſau. 
Hath nature (ſtrange and wild conceit of pride) 


\ | Diſtinguiſh'd thee from all her ſons beſide? 
- 4 Doth virtue in thy boſom brighter glow, 
Or from a ſpring more pure doth action flow? 
Ils not thy ſoul bound with thoſe very chains 
| Which ſhackle us; or is that ſelf, which reigns . 


{ O'er kings and-begyrars, which in all we ſec + 


' | Moſt ſtrong and fov'reign, only weak in thee ? 


Fond man, believe it not; experience tells 

' I'is not thy virtue, but thy pride rebels. _ 

Think (and for once lay by thy lawleſs pen) 
"Think, and confeſs thyſelf like other men; 
Think but one hour, and, to thy conſcience led 

By reaſon's hand, bow down and hang thy head; 
Think on thy private life, recal thy youth, 
View thyſelf now, and own with ſtricteſt truth, 
That ſelf bath drawn thee from fair virtue's way F 


| Farther than folly would have dar'd to ſtray, - 


And that the talents lib'ral nature gave 
To make thee free, have made thee more a flave. 
Quit then, in prudence quit, that idle train 
Of toys, which have ſo long abus'd thy brain, 
And captive led thy-pow'rs; with: boundleſs will 
Let ſelf maintain her ſtate and empire ſtill, | 
But let her, with more worthy objects caught, 
Strain all the faculties and force of thought 
To things of higher daring; let her range | 
Through better paſtures,and learn how to change; 
Let her, no longer to weak faction tied, 
Wiſely revolt, and juin our ſtronger fide. | 
C. Ah! what, my lord, hath private lfe t to de 
With things of public nature? Why to view 
Would you thus eruelly thoſe ſcenes unfold, 
Which, without pain and horror to behold, 
Muſt ſpeak me ſomething more or leſs thun 
man; 


| Which friends may p pardon, but I never — | 


Look back! a thought which borders on deſpair, 
Which human nature muſt, yet cannot bear. 
*Tis not the babbling cf a buſy world, 

| Where praiſe and cenſure are at random hurl d; 
Which can the meaneſt of my thoughts controul, 
Or ſhake one ſettled purpoſe of my ſoul. | 7 
Free and at large might their wild curſes monk f 
were well, at home. 

No tis the tale which angry conſcience tells, 
When ſhe with more than tragic horror ſwells 
Each circumſtance of guilt; when ſtern, but true, 
She brings bad actions forth into review; 

And, like the dread hand-writing on the wall, 
Bids late remorſe awake at reaſon's call; 

£rm'd at all points, bids ſcorpion vengeance pals, 


And to the mind holds up refledion's glais ; 


5 


or parent and fer child, for wife and friend, Ry 
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The mind, which ſtarting, heaves the omg 
| oan, 

And ban chat ſorm ſhe things to be her own. 
Enough of this—let private ſorrows ae 
As to the publie I dare ſtand. the teſt; 96 

Dare proudly boaſt, I feel no wiſh. above 
The good of England, and my country's * 
Stranger to party. rage. by reaſon's voice, 
Unerring guide, directed in my choice, Gt; 
Not all the tyrant pow'rs of earth combin'd, | 
No, nor of hell, ſhall make me change my mind. 
What ! -herd with men my honeſt ſoul diſdains, 
Men who, with ſervile zeal, are forging chains 
For freedam's neck, and lend a helping hand, 
To ren deſtruction o' er my native land. 
What ! ſhall I not, e' en to my lateſt breath, 
In the full face of danger and of death, MDT 
Exert that little ſtrength which nature gave, 
And boldly ſtem, or periſh-in the wave? 

L. When l look back ward for ſome fifty years, 
And ſee protſting patriots turn to peers; 
Hear men, moſt looſe, ſor decency declaim, 
And talk of character without a name; 
See infidels aſſert the cauſe, of God. 
And meek divines wield perſecution's rod ; 
See men trausſorm' d to brutes, and brutes to men, 
See Whitehead take a n f Ralph change! hits 


F 1 
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14 


pen, 
1 mock the neal, and deem the men in ſport, 
Who rail at be and curſe a court. 
Thee, haughty as thou art, and proud in rhyme, 
Shall ſome preferment, offer'd at a time 


When virtue ſleeps, ſome ſacrifice to pride. 
Or ſome ſair victim, move to change thy ſide. | 
Thee ſhall theſe eyes behold; to health reſtor d, 
Uſing, as prudence bids, bold fatire's ſword, | 4. 
Galling thy preſent friends, and praiſing thoſe 
Whom now thy frenzy holds thy greateſt foes. 
C. May I (can worſe eee on bead. 4 
fall)? | 
Be born a Whitehead, and haptiz'd a Paul; 15 9 
May I (though to his ſervice deeply tied 
By ſacred oaths, and now by will allied) 
With falſe feign'd zeal an ipjur'd God e 
And uſe his name ſor ſome baſe private end; 
May I (that thought bids double horrors roll. : 


O'er my ſick ſpirits, and-unmans my ſoul) aA | 


$2 


Ruin che virtue which L held moſt dear, 
And ſtill muſt hold ; may I, through abject fear, 
Betray my friend ; may to ſucceeding times, 
Engtav don plates of adamant, my crimes 5 
Stand blazing forth, whilſt mark d with envious: 
blat,- 

Each little act of virtue is forgot: $45 77 ) 
Of all thoſe evils which, to — men curs Mr >, . 
Hell keeps in ſtore for vengeance, may the worſl 
Light on my bead, and in my day of woe, 
To make the cup of bitterneſs o erflow, 
May I be ſcorn'd by every man of worth, 

| Wander, like Cain, a vagabond on . 1 
Bearing about a hell in my o.]n mind, 

or be to Scotland for my liſe en, 4, 


* 


4 


„ Paul. Whittbead. .... . 7 
Jemen Ralph. See 40 Meleonby's 65 — 101 


| 1 L. Do you reflect what men you _ or 


1 e bene r 


That Norton cannot find, nor make a fla w., 


| Law hath ſuſpended ſtove, or chang'd iescourſe. 27 


ij Who knows and guides her to her proper ends $17 
| Whoſe royalty of nature, blazes out 
So fierce, twere ſin to entertain a doubt 


Nor think it worth the purchaſe of an hour; * 


| 
| 


ye 


H 1 


"ee 


;Tf lam one among the many a JN 
' Whom Shelburne fled, and Calcraft bluſh'd to own. 


foes? 


Friends I have made, whom envy muſt commend, . 
| But not one foe;whom I would wiſh a friend. 24 
What if ten thouſand Butes and Hollands bag D 

One Wilkes hath: made a large amends ſor all. 

ris not the title, whether. handed down 
From age to age, or ſlowing from the crown- | 
In copious ſtreams on recent men, who came 
From ſtems unknown, and ſires without a. — 

Tis not the far, which our great Edward gave 

To mark the virtuous, and reward the e * a1 

Blazing without, whilſt a bafe heart within 

Is rotten to the core with filth and ſin; 
*'Tis not the tinſel grandeur, taught. to aſt 
At cuſtom's call, to mark a foal af. ate. war? 
From feols of leſſer note, that ſoul. can awe | 
Whoſe pride is reaſen whoſe deſence is 3 my 1 

Z. Suppoſe (a thing ſcarce poſſible in arts, ver? 

Were it thy cue to play a common part) 
Suppoſe thy writings ſo well fenc'd in l F-, 
7T 

Haſt thou not heard, that mongſt our ancient 

tribes, 


„ of 


| By party warpt, or Jull'd aſleep by bribes,,, * 


Or trembling at the ruſſian hand of ſorce, 


Art thou aſſur'd. that, for deſtruction ripe, 
Thou may'ſt not ſmart beneath the ſelf ſame gripe? 2 
What ſanction haſt thou, frantic i in thy FRYER; al 
85 life, thy enen dane "ics b 
2 neat TY 
15 * 5 The times. 
Tis not on law, 2 ſyiem great and gold. 
By wiſdom penn'd, and bought by nobleſt Wood. a 
My faith relies: by wicked men and van, 
Law, once abus'd, may be abusd again. 
No, on our great lawgivet I depend. 


4 


5 
. 
+F 
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Did tyrant Stuarts now the laws diſpenſe, 

(Bleſt be the hour and hand which ſent them 
hence) 

For ſomething, or for nothing: fool a wrd. 

Or thought, [ might be doom'd to death, 4 e A. 

Life we might all reſign to law leſs pow'rg-11 1:7 7 


But envy ne'er ſhall fix ſo foul a ſtan 01 

On the fair annals of aBrunſwick's reign. 
if, la ve to party, 0 revenge, vr pride, 

If, by frail human error drawn aſide, 

break the law, ſtric rigour let her wear; 

Tis her's to puniſh. and tis mine to bear: 
Nor by the voice of juſtice doom d to death, 10H 
Would Laſk merey with my lateſt breath... 
But, anxious only for my country's good, 1» 0 
In which my king's, of ce i underſtood n v7 
Form'd on a plan with ſome few patriot friends, « i” 
Whilſt by juſt means aim at au ie ends? i A. 

5 el 1 ioc 
E Sir "Pletcher Mitts e ak i boiq o 
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My ſpirits cannot fink ; though from the tomb 
Stern Jeffries ſhould be your in Mansfield's 
nor room; 
Though he ſhould bring. his baſe designs to aid, 
Some black attorney, for his purpoſe made, | 
And ſhove, whilſt decency and law retreat, 
The modeſt Norton from his maiden leat; 
Though both, in ill confed'rates, ſhould agree, 
In damned league, to torture law and me, 
Whilſt George is king; I cannot ſear endure; 
Not to be guilty, i is to be ſecure. | 
But when, in after-times, (be far remov'd 
That day) our monarch' glorious and belov'd, 
Sleeps with his fathers, ſhould imperions fate, 
In vengeance, with freſh Stuarts-curſe our ſtate; 
Should they, o'erleaping ev'ry fence of law, 
Butcher the brave to keep tame fools in awe; 
Should they. by brutal and oppreſſive force, 
Divert ſweet juſtice from her even courſe; 
Should they, of ev'ry other means bereft, 
Make my right-hand # witneſs gainſt my left; 
Should they, abroad by inquiſitions taught, 
Search out my ſoul, and dam me for a thought; 
Still would ] keep my eourſe, ſtill ſpeak, ſtill write, 
Till death had plung'd me in the ſhades of night. 
Thou God of truth, thou great, all- ſearching eye, 
To whom our thoughts, our ſpirits open lie, 
Grant me thy ſtreygth, and in that needful hour, 
(Should it e' er come) when Jaw ſubmits to pow'r, 
With firm reſolve my ſteady boſom ſteel, 
Bravely to ſuffer, though 1 deeply feel. 
Let me, as hitherto, ſtill draw my breath, 
In love with liſe, but not in fear of death; 
And, if oppreſſion brings me to the grave, 
And marks me dead, ſhe ne'er ſnall mark a ſlave, 
Let no unworthy marks of grief be heard, 
No wild latnents, not one unſeemly word; 
Let ſober triumphs wait upon my bier, 
I won't forgive that friend who drops one tear. 
Whether he's raviſh'd in life's early morn, 
Or, in old age, drops like an ear of corn, 
Full ripe he falls, on nature's nobleſt plan, 
Who lives to revfon; oe who _n_ a man, 


wm — 


| 


Beneath the weight of ſolemn toys to groan,  - 
Sleep over books, and leave mankind unknown; 
To praiſe each ſenior blockhead's thread bare al, 
And laugh till reafon bluſh, and ſpirits fail, 
Manhood with vile ſubmiſlion to diſgrace, 

And cap the fool, whoſe merit is his place; 
Vice: chaneellors, whoſe knowledge is but ſmall, 
And chancellors, who nothing know at all: 


Ill. brook'd the gen'rous ſpirit in thoſe days 


When learning was the certain road to praiſe, 
When nobles, with a love of ſcience bleſs'd, 
Approv'd in others what themſelves poſleſs'd. 


But now, when dullneſs rears aloft her throne, 


When lordly vaſlals-her wide empire own, 
When wit, ſeduc'd by envy, ſtarts aſide, 


I And baſely leagues with ignorance and pride, 


What 2020 ſhould tempt us, by falſe hopes miſled, 
Learning's unfaſhionabfe paths to tread; 
To bear thofe labours, which our fathers bore; , 
That crown e eee which they in triumph 
worre? 

When with much pains this boaſted learning' 
} got, 4 2 
"Tis an — to thoſe wh have it not. 
ln ſome it cauſes hate, in other's fear, q 
Inſtructs our foes to rail, out friends to ſneer. 
With prudent haſte the worldly-minded fool 
Forgets the little which he learn'd at ſchool; 
The elder brother, to vaſt fortunes born, 
Looks on all ſcience with an eye of fcorn ; 
Dependent brethren the ſame features wear, 
And younger ſons are ſtupid as the heir. 
In ſenates, at the bar, in church and ftate,' 
Genius is vile, and learning out of date. 
Is this—O death to think! is this the land 
Where merit and reward went hand in hand, 
Where heroes, parent-like, the poet view'd, 


| By whom they ſaw their glorious deeds renew'd; 
Where poets, true to honour, tun'd their lays, 
And by their patrons ſanctify'd their praiſe ? 


Is this the land, Where, on our Spenſer's tongue, 


| Enamour'd of his voice, deſcription hung; | 


Where Jonſon rigid gravity beguil' d, 


IWhilſt reaſon through her critic ſences ſmil'd; 


Where nature liſt ning ſtood, whilſt Shakſpeare 


41 | c eben- 
Accurs'» the man, whom fate ordains in ſpite, 3 
And cruel parents teach; to read and write 
What need of letters? Wherefore ſhould we ſpell? 
Why write our names? A mark will do as well, 
Much are the precious hours of youth miſ- ſpent, 
In climbing learning's rugged ſteep afcentz; © 
When to the top the bold advent'rer's got. 
He reigns, vain monarch,/o'er-a barren ſpot, 
Whilſt in the vale of igrorance below 
Folly and vice to rank luxuriance grow ; - 
Honours and wealth pour in on ev'ry fide, 
And proud preferment tolls her golden G — 
O'er crabbed authors life's gay prime to waſte, 
To eramp wild genius in the chains of taſte, ' + "s 
To bear the laviſh: drudgery of fchools, © © 
And tamely ſtoop to ev'ry'pedant's rules, 
For ſeven long years debarr'd of lib'ral lh 
To plod in college Wr to degrees, 2 


play d, 
And wonder 'd at the work herſelf had made ? 
Is this the land, where, mindful of her charge 


And oſſice high, fair freedom walk'd at large ; 


Where, finding in our laws a ſure defence, 

She mock'd at all reſtraints, but thoſe of ſenſe ; 
Where health and honour trooping by her nde, 
She ſpread her ſacred empire far and wide; 
Pointed the way affliction to beguile, | 


And bade'the face of ſorrow wear a ſmile; 

© | Bade thoſe, who dare obey the gen'rous call, 
Enjoy her bleflings, which God meant for all ? 

| Is this the land, where in ſome tyrant” s reign, 

When a weak, wicked; "minifterial train, 


The tools of pow r, the fla ves of int'reſt, plann'd 
Their country's ruin, and with bribes unman'd 


| Thoſe wretches, who, ordain'd in freedom's cauſe, 
Gave up their liberties, and ſold our laws; 

| When pow'r was taught by meanneſs where to go, 
| Nor dar'd to love the virtue of a foe 3 
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when, like a lepꝰrous plague, from the foul head 
To the foul heart her ſores corruption ſpread, 
Her iron arm when ſtern oppreſſion rear'd, 
And virtue, from her broad baſe ſhaken, fear'd 
The ſcourge of vice; when, impotent and vain, 
Poor freedom bov''d"the neck to flav'ry's chain? 
Is this the Jand, where in thoſe worit of times, 
The hardy poet rais'd his honeſt rhymes . 
To dread rebuke, and bade controulment ſpeak 
In guilty bluſhes on the villain's check, | 


Bade pow'r turn pale, kept mighty rogues in awe, 


And made them fear the muſe, who fear'd not 
ly £92 27 a e 
How do I laugh, when men of narrow ſouls, 
Whom folly guides, and prejudice controuls; 
Who, one dull drowſy track of buſineſs trod, 
Worſhip their Mammon, and neglect their God; 
Who, breathing by one muſty ſet of rules, 
Dote from the birth, and are by ſyſtem fools; 
Who, form'd to dullneſs from their very youth, 
Lies of the day prefer to goſpel truth, 4 
Pick up their little knowledge from reviews, 
And lay out all their ſtock of faith in news: 
How do I laugh, when creatures, form'd like 
8 | 
Whom reaſon ſcorns, and T ſhould bluſh to pleaſe, 
Rail at all Iib'ral arts, deem verſe a crime, 
And hold not truth as truth, if told in rhyme ? 
How do f laugh, when Publius, hoary groan 
In zeal for Scotland's welfare, and his own, 
y flow degrees, and courſe of office, drawn. 
In mood and figute at the helm to yawn, 
Too mean (the worſt of curſes Heav'n can ſend) 
To have a foe, too proud to have a friend, 
Erring by form, which blockheads ſacred hold, 
Ne'er making new faults, and ne'er mending old, 
Rebukes my ſpirit, bids the daring muſe 
$nbjeRts more equal to her weakneſs chooſe ; 
Bids her frequent the haunts of humble ſwains, 
Nor dare to traffic in ambitious ſtrains; 
Bids her, indulging the poetic whim | 
In quaint-wrought ode, or ſonnet pertly trim, 
Along the church-way path complain with Gray, 
Or dance with Maſon on the firſt of May ? | 
* All ſacred, is the name and pow'r of kings, 
« All flates and ſtateſmen are thoſe mighty things 
„ Which, howſoe'er they out of courſe may roll, 
* Were never made for poets to controul.” 
Peace, peace, thou dotard, nor thus vilely deem 
Of ſacred numbers, and their pow'r blaſpheme ; 
| tell thee, wretch, ſearch all creation round, 
In earth, in heav*n, no ſubject can be found 
(Our God alone except) above whoſe weight 
The poet cannot riſe, and hold his ſtate. = 
The bleſſed faints above in numbers ſpeak [weak ; 
The praiſe of God, though there all praile is 
In numbers here below the bard ſhall teach 
Virtue to ſoar beyond the villain's reach 2 
Shall tear his lab'ring lungs, ſtrain His hoarſe 
. . 
And raiſe his voice beyond the trumpet's note, 
Should an afflicted country, aw'd by men 
Of laviſh principles, demand his pen. 
This is a great, a glorious point of view, 
Fit for an Engliſh poet to purſue, - 


e 
Undaunted to purſue, though in return > | 
His writings by the common haygman burn. 
How do I laugh, when men, by fortunę plac d 
Above their'betters, and by rank diſgrad d, 
Who found their pride on titles which they ſtain, 
And, mean themſelves, are of their fathers vain z 
Vho would a bill of privilege prefer, © _ 
And treat a poet like a creditor, © 


HE 


The gen'rous ardour of the muſe condemn, _ —— 
And curſe the ſtorm. they know muſt break on 
them. ö A N 


« What, ſhall a reptile bard, a wretch unknown, 
Without one badge of merit, but his o ]n, 
“ Great nobles laſh; and lordi, like common men, 
Smart from the vengeance of a ſeribbler's pen? 

What's in this name of lord, that I ſhould fear 
To bring their vices to the puhlic ear? 
Flows not the honeſt blood of humble ſwains' 
Quick as the tide which ſwells 4 monarch's veins? _ 
Monarchs, who-wealth and titles can beſtow, _- . 
Cannot make virtues in ſucceſſion low. © 
Wouldſt thou, proud man, be ſafely plac'd above 
The cenſure of the muſe, deſerve her love, 3 
Act as thy birth demands, as nobles ought ; Sa 
Look back, and by thy worthy father taught, 
Who earn'd thoſe honeurs, thou wert born to wear, 
Follow his ſteps, and be his virtues heir. 
But if, regardleſs of the road to fame, 
You ftart aſide, and tread the paths of ſhame z 
If ſuch thy life, that ſhould thy fire ariſe, 


| The fight of ſuch a ſon would blaſt his eyes, 


Would 5 him curſe the hour which gave thee 
„ Sant e 5 
Would drive him, ſnudd'ring. from the face of earth 
Once more, with ſhame and ſorrow, mongſt the 
den F Ns 
In endleſs night to hide his rev rend head; 
if ſuch thy life, though kings had made thee more 
Than ever king a ſcoundrel made before; A 
Nay, to allow thy pride a deeper ſpring, 4 
Though God in vengeance had made thee a king, 
Taking on virtue's wing her daring flight, 
The muſe ſhould drag thee trembling to the light, 
Probe thy foul wounds, and lay. thy boſom bare 
To the keen queſtion of the ſearching air. 
Gods! with what pride I ſee the titled ſlave, 
Who ſmarts beneath the ſtroke which ſatire gave, 
Aiming at eaſe, and with diſhoneſt art, 4 0 
Striving to hide the feelings of his heart! , 
How do | laugh, when with affe ted air, NS" 
(Scarce able through deſpite to keep his chair, 
Whilſt on his trembling lip pale anger f. . 
And the chaf d blood flies mounting to his cheeks) , 
He talks of conſcience. which good men ſecures ,, 
From all thoſe evil moments guilt endures, _ -- 
And ſeems to laugh at thoſe, who pay regard 
To the wild ravings of a frantic bard. 
« Satire, whilſt envy and ill-humour ſway 
* The mind of man, muſt always make her way 
* Nor to a boſom, with diſcretion Traught, 
„ls all her malice. worth a ſingle thought. 
„The wiſe have not the will, nor fools the pow'e .. 


To ſtop her head{frong courſe ; within the hour 


« Left to herſelf, ſhe dies; oppoſing ſtrife 


| © Gives her freſh vigour, and prolongs her life 


— 
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«AY things her prey, and ev'ry man her aim, 


« 1 can no patent for exemption claim, 
« Nor would I wiſh to ſtop that harmleſs dart 
Which plays around, but cannot Rand. my 
„hegt; 
bs Though. pointed at myſelf, be fatire ; 
« To her 'tis Pleaſure, and no pain to me. 3 
Diſſembling wretch ! hence to the Stoic ſchool, 
And'there amangſt thy brethren play the fool ; 
There, unrebuk d, theſe wild, vain do@trines preach, 
Lives there a man, whom ſatire cannot reach ? 
Lives there a man, Who calmly can ſtand by, 
And fee his conſcience ripp'd with ſteady eye ? 
When ſatire flies abroad on falſehood's wing, 
Short is her life, and impotent her ſting ; 1 
But, when to truth allied, the wound e gives. ; 
Sinks deep, and to remoteſt ages lives. 
When in the tomb thy pamper d fleſh. ſhalt rot, 
And ev'n by friends thy mem'ry be forgot, 


Still ſhalt thou live, recorded for thy crimes, . 


Live in her page, and ſtink to after-times. . 

Haſt thou no feeling yet ? Come throw off pride, 
And own thoſe paſſions which thou ſhalt not hide. 
S——; who from the moment of his birth, 
Made human nature a reproach on earth; 
Who never dar'd, nor wiſh'd behind to ſtay, 
When folly, vice, 0 meanneſs led the way, 
Would bluſh, mould he be told, by truth and wit, 
"Choſe actiont which he bluſh'd not to commit ; : 
Men the moſt infamous are fond of fame, 

And thoſe who fear not guilt, yet ſtarr at ſhame. 
But whither runs my zeal, whoſe rapid force, 
Turning the brain, bears reaſon from her courſe; 

Carries me back to times, when poets, bleſs'd 


With courage, grac'd the ſcience they profeſs'd; _ 


When they, in honour rooted, firmly ſtood 

The bad to puniſh, and reward the good ; 

When, to a flame'by public virtue w rought, 

The foes of freedom they to jvitice brought, 

And dar'd expoſe thoſe flaves who dar'd ſupport 

A tyrant plan, and call'd themſelves a court! 

Ahl what are poets now? As flaviſh thoſe 

Who deal in verſe, as thoſe who deal in proſe, 

Is there an author, ſearch the kingdom round, 

In whom true worth and real ſpirit's ſourd ? 

The flaves of bookſellers, or (doom'd by fate 

To baſer chains) vile penſioners of ſtate ; 

Some, dead to ſhame, and of thoſe ſhackles proud 

Which honour ſcorns, for ſlav'ry roar aloud; 

Others helf-paljied only, mutes become, dumb. 

And what makes Smollet write, makes Johnſon 
Why turns yon villain pale? Why bends his eye 

Inward, abaſh'd, when Murphy paſſes by? 

Doſt thou ſage Murphy for a blockhead take, 

Who wages war with vice for virtue's ſake ? 

No, no—like other 7oordlings, you will find 

He ſhifts his ſails, and catches ev'ry wind. 

His ſoul the ſhock of int*reſt can't endure : 

Give him a penſion then, and ſin ſecure. 
With laurell'd wreaths the flatt' rer's brows. 

adorn, | 

Bid virtue crouch, bid vice exalt her horn, 

Bid cowards thrive, put honeſty,to flight, 

Murphy ſhall prove. or try to prove it right, 

Try, thou ſtate-juggler, ev'ry paltry art, 

Ranſack the inmoſt cloſet of my heart, 


* 


THE WORKS OF CHURCHILL. 
| Swear thou' rt my ſriend; by by baſe cath wake 


way aches 
Into my breaſt, and flatter to {org 


Or, if thoſe tricks, are vain, if wholeſome doubt a 


| Detects the fraud, and points the. villain. out, 
Bribe thoſe who daily at my board are fed, 
And make them take my life who eat my bread; 
On authors for defence, for praiſe depend; 

Pay him but well, and Murphy is thy friend. 
He, he ſhall ready ſtand with venal rhymes, 
To varniſh guilt, and conſecrate thy crimes; 


To make corruption in falſe colours ſhine, 


And damn his own good name, to reſcue thine. 
But if thy niggard hands their gifts withhold, 


| And vice no longer rains down ſhow'rs of gold, 


Expect no. mercy ; facts, well grounded, teach, 


Murphy, if not rewarded, will impeach, 


What though cach man of nice and juſter thought, 
Shunning, bis ſteps, decrees, by honour taught, 
He ne'ec.can be a friend, who ſtoops ſo low 

To be the baſe betrayer of a foe; | 


Mutt be with thine tranſmitted down to hams, 

To ev'ry manly, feeling callous | grown, 

Rather than not blaſt thine, he'll blaſt his own. 
To ope the fountain-whence ſedition ſprings, 

To ſlander government, and libel kings, 

With freedom's name to ſerve a —.— hour, 

Though born and bred to arbitrary power, 

To talk of William with inſidious art, 

Whilit a vile Stuart's lurking in his beart, 


Flat ring the living, to abuſe the dead, 


Travelling thither in a city coach, 4 
The pill'ry dare to name; the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not puniſhment, 
And tha: old ſtaunch hig Beardmore (landing by, 
Can in full court give chat report the lie. 
With rude unnat'ral jargon to ſupport, 


| Half Scotch, half Engliſb, a decliring court; 


To make moſt glaring contraries unite, 

And prove, beyond diſpute, that black is white; 
To make firm honour tamely league w ith ſhame, 
Make vice and virtue differ but in name; 

To prove that chains and freedom, are but one, 
That to be ſav d muſt mean to be undone, 

Is there not Guthrie? Who, like him, can call 
All oppoſites to proof, and conquet all? 

He calls forth living waters from the rock; 

He calls forth children from the barren ſtock; 
He, far beyond the ſprings of nature led, 
Makes women bring forth after they are dead; 
He, on a curious, new, and happy plan,, 


In zvedloct's ſacred bands joins man to man; 


I And, to complete the whole, moſt ſtrange, but 


true, 
By ſome rare magic, makes ef fruitful, too, 


Flows the rich blood of Guthrie's Englyb peers. 


Something which nature ſhudders buc to name, 
Something which makes the ſoul of man »r-rreat, 


And the life-blood run backward to her teat? 


Doft thou contrive for ſome haſe privare end, 


| 


| 


Some ſelfiſh view, to hang a trulting friend, 


- 


What though, 1th thine together link'd, his name | 


And, whilſt mean enyy rears her Jothſome head, 


Where is Shebheare ? O, let not foul reproach, 


Whilſt from their Joins, in the due courſe of years, | 


Doſt thou contrive ſome blacker detd of ſhame, 
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so gentle, yet fo briſſæ; ſo'wond 'rous weer, 
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To ure him on, ev'n to his e 
And profhiſe life, to work him ſurer 9 
Grown old in villany, and dead to grace, 
Hell in his heart, and Tyburn in his face; - 
Behold, a parſon-at thy elbow ſtands, - 

Low'ring damnation, and with open bra. / 
Ripe to betray his Saviour for reward; : 
The Atheiſt chaplain af an Atheiſt lord. 

Bred to the church, and for the gown Menard 
Fre it was known that I ſhould learn to read; 
Though that was nothing, for my hope who, 
What mighty dullneſs of itſelf could do, 

Never defign'd me for a working prieſt, 

But hop'd, I ſhould have been a Dean at leaſt: 

Condemn'd (like many more, and worthier men, 

To whom | pledge the ſervice of my pen 

Condemn'd (whilſt pings and ne. fins of 
lawn, its 

Cramm'd to the elect, in a plenty yawn) | 

In pomp of rev'rend beggary to appear, 

To pray, and ſtarve on forty pounds a- year; 

My friends, who never felt the galling load, Ter 

Lament that I forſook the packhorſe road, 

Whilſt virtue to my conduct witneſs bears 

In throwing off that gown, which Francis wears. 

What creature's that, ſo very pert and print; 
80 very full of foppery, and whim ; :-! | 


do fit to prattle at 2 lady s feet, 

Who looks, as he the Lord's rich epd wad; 
And by his garb appears a man of Gd? 

Truſt not to looks, nor credit outward ſhow; 
The villain lurks beneath the caſſi d beau; 
That's an informer;' what avails the name? 
Suffice it that the wretch from Sodom came. 

His tongue is deadly from his preſence run, 
Unleſs thy rage would wiſh to be undone. 
No ties can hold him, no affection bind, 

And fear alone reſtrainis his coward mind; 

Free him from that, no monſter is ſo fell, | 
Nor is ſo ſure a blood-hound found in hell. 
His ſilken ſmiles, his hypocritic air, + L164) 

His meek demeanor, plauſible and fair, 

Are only worn to pave fraud's eaſier way, 
And make gull'd virtue fall a ſurer prey. 


Attend his church his plan of doctrine. view— 
Into the boſom of a friend, 


The preacher is a Chriſtian, dull; but true; 
But when the hallow'd hour of preaching's ober, 
That plan of doQrine's never thought of more; 
Chriſt is laid by neglected on the ſhelf, | 
And the vile prieſt is goſpel to himſelf. 
By Cleland tutor'd, and with Blacow bred, 
(Blacow, whom by a brave reſentment led, 
Oxford, if Oxford had not ſunk in fame, 
Ere this, had damn'd to everlaſting ſhame) 
Their ſteps he follows, and their crimes partakes, 
To virtue loſt, to vice alone he wakes, | 
Moſt luſciouſly declaims gainſt luſcious themes, 
And, whilſt he rails at blaſphemy, blaſphemes. 
Are theſe the arts, which policy ſupplies, [riſe ? 
Are theſe the ſteps, by which grave churchmen 
Forbid it, Heav'n; or, ſhould it turn out ſo, 
Let me and mine continue mean and low. 
duch be their arts, whom intereſt controuls ; 


trad and have free and honeſt ſouls. 
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| Of guilt, which wither'd to the root. 
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Darkneſs had ſpread her pitchy robe; 


| Morpheus, his feet with velvet ſhod, 


Treading as if in fear he trod. 
Gentle as dews at even tide,” ; 


| Diftill'd his poppies far and wide. © 


Ambition, who, when waking dreams 


Of mighty, but fantaſtic ſchemes, = 
Who, when alleep, ne'er knows that reſt 
With which the humbler ſoul is bleſt. 
Was building caſtles in the 5 rad 


Goodly to look upon and fair, i . 


But, on a bad foundation laid. w. 
oY Doom'd at return of morn to 8 * 


Pale ſtudy by the taper 's light., | 4 


Wearing away the watch of night, n 
Sat reading; but with o ercharg d bead, - 
' Remember'd nothing that he read. nn 
Starving midſt plenty, with a face x 


Which might the court of famine grace, 


Ragged; and filthy to behold, 

Brey avarice nodded o'er his gold. 
Jealouſy, his quick eye half-clos' d, 
With watchings worn, reluctant doz'd, 

And mean diſtruſt not quite forgot, 


{ Slumber'd, as if he flumber'd not, 


Stretch'd at his length on the bare end, 
His hardy offspring ſlecping round, 


I Snor'd refleſs labour; by his fide. 


Lay health, a coxele, but comely bride. 
Virtue, without the doctor's aid, 

In the ſoft arms of ſleep was laid, 

Whilit vice, within the guilty breaſt, | | 

Could not be pbyſic d into reſt, 


| © Thou bloody man. whoſe ruſſian knife 
| Is drawn againſt thy neighbour's life, 


And never ſcruples to deſcend _ | ,. 


A firm, faſt friend, by vice allied, 
And to thy ſecret ſervice tied, 

In whom ten murders breed no awe, | f 
If properly ſecur d from law. 2 v 
Thou man of luſt whom paſſion fires 4 
To fouleſt deeds, wheſe hot deſires , 
O'er honett bars with eaſe make way, 5 
Whilſt idiot beauty falls a prey, | 
And to indulge, thy brutal flame, 


A Lucrece muſt be brought to ſhame ; i 


Who doſt, a brave, bold ſinner, vane: 8 6 
Rank inceſt to the open air, 75 
And rapes, full blown upon thy crown, 

Enongh to weigh a nation down. he 
Thou fimular of luſt. vain man, = Ip 
Whole reſtleſs thoughts ſtill form the * 6 


| Thy lifeleſs nerves can't execute, 


* 


— © 
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Whilſt in thy marrowleſs dry bones, 

Defire without enjeyment grans. 0 
Thou perjur'd wretch whom fall . * 
E'en like a garment; who with oaths 

Da ſt trifle, as with brokers, meant 

To ſer ve thy ev'ry vile intent, 

In the day's broad and ſearching eye 
Making God witneſs to a lie, 
Blaſpheming Heav'n and earth for pelf, 
And hanging Friends to ſave thyſel. = | 
. Thou ſon of chance / whoſe glorious ſoul” 

On the four aces doom d to 7 
Was never yet with honour caught, 

Nor on poor virtue loſt one thought 3" W 
Who doſt thy wife, thy children ſet, : 
Thy all, upon a fingle bet, | 

Biking. the deſp'rate ſtake to try, 

Here and hereafter on à die; 

Who on thy own private fortune loft, 

Doſt game on at thy country's coſt, | 

And, grown expert in ſharping — 

Firſt foul'd thyſelf, now prey'ſt on fools, 


Thou noble gameſter, whoſe high place 


Gives too much credit to diſgrace ; 
Who, with the motion of a die, 

Doſt make a mighty iſland fly, 

The ſums, I mean, of g od Fronch gol 
For which a mighty i d fold; 

Who doſt betray intelligence, 8 
- Abuſe the dearft confidence, 

And, private fortune to create, 

Moſt falſely play the game of ſtate; 

Who doſt within the Alley ſport N 
Sums, which might beggar a whole court, 
And make us bankrupts all, if care 

With good Earl Talbot, was not there. 

Thou dar ing infidel ! vom pride n 
And fin have drawn from reaſon's fide; 1 
Who fearing his avengeful rod, | 

Doſt wiſh not to believe a God; iS 

Whoſe hope is founded on a plan, 

Which ſhould diftra& the ſoul of man, 
And make him curſe his abject birth; 

Whole hope is, once return'd to earth, 

There to lie down for worms a feaſt, 

To rot and periſh like a beaſt _ 

Who doſt, of puniſhment afraid, 

And by thy crimes a coward made, 

To.ev'ry gen'rous foul a curſe, 

Than hell and all her torments worſe, 

When crawling to thy latter end, 

Call on deſtruction as a friend, 

Chooſing to crumble into duſt 

Rather than riſe, though riſe you mult. 

Thou bypocrite / who doſt profane, 

And take the patriot's name in vain, - 

Then moſt thy country's foe, when moſt 

Of love and loyalty you boaſt ; | 


Who for the filthy love of gold; 


Thy friend, thy king, thy God haſt ſold, ' 
And, mocking the juſt claim of hell, 
Were“ bidders found, thyſelf would ſell. 
Te villians of whatever name, N 


Whatever rank, to whom the claim 
Of hell is certain, on whoſe lids 
That worm which never dies, forbids 


7 8 
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Sweet ſleep to fall, come and bebold; 


1 Whilſt endy makes your blood-run cold, _ | 


Behold, by pitileſs conſcience: bee _ i. 

So juſtice wills, that holy bed, 

Where peace her full dominioty keeps 
And innocence 'with Holland — 
Bid terror, poſting on the wind, 
Affray the ſpirits of mankind, 

Bid earthquakes heaving for a 85 

Rive their concealing continent. 
And, forcing an untimely birth: + + / 
Through the vaſt bowels of the __ 
Endeavour in her monſtrous womb 

At once all nature to entomb; 


Bid all that's horrible and 3 55 


All that man hates and fears, conſpire W 
To make night hideous, as they can; 
Still is thy ſleep, thou virtuous man, 


Pure as dhe thoughts; which in thy * a 


Inhabit, and inſure thy reſt; 


Still ſhall thy Axyliff, taught, e late, | 15 


Thy friendly juſtice in his fate, 
Turn'd to a guardian angel, ſpread 


| Sweet dreams of comfort round thy head. ol 


Dark as the night, by fate decreed 
For the contrivance of a deed 


More black than common, 3 make 


This land from her foundations ſhake, 
Might tear up freedom from the root, 
Deſtroy a Wilkes, and fix a Bute. 

Deep horror held her wide domain; 
The ſky-in-ſullen drops of rain 
Forewept the morn, and through the air, 
Which, op' ning, laid its boſom bare, 


| Loud thunders roll'd, and lightning ſtream'd; 


Ihe owl at freedom's window ſcream'd, 
The fcreech owl, prophet dire, whoſe breath 
Brings ſickneſs, and whoſe note is death ; 
The church-yard teem'd, and from the tomb, 
All ſad and filent, through the gloom, 

The ghoſts of men, in former times 
[Whoſe public virtues were their crimes, | 
Indignant ſtalk*'d ; ſorrow and rage 

Blank'd their pale cheek; in his own age 
The prop of freedom, Hampden. there 

Felt after death the gen'rous care; 

Sidney by gricf from heav'n was kept, 


And for his brother patriot wept; 


All friends of liberty, when ſatre 
Prepar'd to ſhorten Wilkes's date, 


| Heav'd, deeply hurt, the heart-felt groan, 


And knew that wound to be their own... 
Hail, LIBERTY] a glorious word, 

In other countries ſcarcely heard, 

Or heard but as a thing of courſe, 

Without or energy or force; 

Here felt, enjoy d, ador'd, ſhe ſprings, 

Far, far beyond the reach of kings, 

Freſh blooming from our mother earth: 

With pride and joy ſhe owns her birth 

Deriv'd from us, and in return 

Bids in our breaſts her genius burn; 

Bids us with all thoſe bleſſings live 

Which liberty alone can give, 

Or nobly with that ſpirit nobly die, 

Which makes death more than victory. 


or o E A 


Hail thoſe old patriots, on whoſe tongue | 


perſuaſion ini the ſenate hung; 

Whilſt they the ſacred cauſe maintain d! 
Hail thoſe old chiefs, to honour train'd, 
Who ſpread; when other methods fail'd, 
War's bloody banner, and prevaiPd! | - 
Shall men like theſe unmention'd flec 
Promiſcuous: with the common ey | 
And (gratitude forbid the crime) 
Be carried down the ſtream of time © 
In ſhoals, unnotic'd and forgot,” 

On Lethe's ſtream, like flags, to rot? 


No- they ſhall live, and each fair name, x 29H 


Recorded in. the book of fame. 
Founded on honour's baſis, faſt 
As the round earth to ages laſt. 

Some virtues vaniſh with our breath, 

Virtue like this lives after death. ng. 
Old Time himſelf, his ſeythe thrown *. lf 
Himſelf loſt in eternity, 57M 

An everlaſtin vg crown ſhall twine 

To make a Wilkes and Sidney join. 


But ſhould ſome flave-gor villain dare 


Chains for his country to prepare, 
Ard, by his birth to flay'ry broke, 
Make her to feel the galling oke, 
May he be everniore accurs? 2 
Amongſt bad men be rank'd the ate: | 
May he be ſtill himſelf, and ſtil! = 
G0 on in vice, and perfect ill; 8 
May his broad crimes each day "TY . 


Till he can't live, nor die i . c 


May he be plung d ſo deep in ſhame - 
That Satan mayn't endure his name, 

And hear, ſcarce crawling on the — 
His children curſe him for their birth; 8 


May liberty, beyond the grave, n 


Ordain him to be ſtill a ſlaye, 
Grant him what here he moſt re 
And damn him with his own de 


res, 


res! 


But ſhould ſome villain, in ſupport Tr | 


And zeal for a defpairing court, © | 
Placing in craft His confidence, 28 de 
And making honour a retence” We 

To do a deed of deepe ſuame, N 
Whilſt filthy lucre is his amm 


Should ſuch a wretch, with ford or keife, | 


Contrive to praiſe gainſt the life 
Of one, who honour'd through the land, 
For freedom made a glorious ſtand; 
Whoſe chief, perhaps his only crime, 

Is (if plain truth at ſuch a time 
May dare her ſentiments to tell) © 

That he his country loves tao well; 

May he---but words are all too en 
The feelings of my heart to ſpeak— 1 
May he---O for a noble curſe N 
Which might his very marrow Pierce 
The general contempt engage, 5 
And be the Martin of his e 0 oa 


. non 


Deep in 3 9 5 ö 
Out of the road, 3 temple — 


3 Os 


| | Menac'd deſtruction far and wide, 


Where our dende fathers us'd to train 
Their ſons to arms, to teach the art 


As in contempt, were all thrown by, 


ia the Field St. Olive, Southwark, c. 


* 


Ancient, and much the worſeforwear, E HA 
It call'd aloud for quick repair. 
And, tottering from ſide to ſide, 


Nor able ſeem'd, unleſs made — ets 

To hold out four: or five years longer.. 

Four hundred pillars; from the ground 7— 

Riſing in order, oft unſound, #57 

Some rotten to the heart aloof, © © 2 

Seem'd to ſupport the tott'ring roof, OA 2 

But to inſpection nearer laid. 4 4 * EE : 

Inſtead of giving wanted " „ 
he ſtructure, rare and curious, made 

By men moſt famous in their trade, | 

A work of years, admir'd by all, 

Was ſuffer'd into duſt to fall; 

Or, juſt to make it hang together, 

And keep off the effects of weather, '' 

Was patch'd and patch'd from time to time 

By wretches, whom it were a crime, 

A crime, which art would treaſon hold, 

To mention with thoſe naniesof od. 

Builders, who'had the pile furvey'd, 5 
And thoſe not Flitcrefts * in their 5 1 1 | 
Doubted (the wiſe hand in a doubt D 
Merely ſometimes to hand her out) 24 
Whether (like churches ins brief, | 
Taught wiſely to obtaim-rehef © 
Through Chancery, who gives her fees 
To this and other charities) s 
It muſt not, in all parts-unſound; * . © 
Be ripp'd, and pull'd down to the ground; | 
Whether (though after-ages neꝰer bo | 
Shall raiſe a building to'compare)* - 4 
Art, if they ſhould their art employ, : | 
Meant to preſerve, miglit not . Vs = 
As human bodies, worn'away, © &f þ 
Batter'd and baſting to deny, 9: 
Bidding the pow'r of — A ' AAN 
Cannot thoſe very medicines "wi 1 <> 
Waich, and which only tan reſtore, 

And make them healthy as before. - 

To LizerTY, whoſe gracious ſmile 
Shed peace and plenty o'er the iſle, 

Our grateful anceſtors, her plain LH . 

But faithful children, rais'd this fane. —_ 
Full in the front, ſtretch'd out in length, 

Where nature put forth all her ſtrength 

In ſpring eternal, lay a plain, N 


- * 
— ny * 


Of war, and ſteel the infant heart. 
Labour, their hardy nurſe, when young, 
Their joints had knit, their nerves had ſtrung; 
Abſtinence, foe declar'd'to death, 
Had, from the time they firſt drew breath, 
The beſt of doctors, with plain food, 
Kept pure the channel of their blood; 
Health in their cheeks bade colour riſe, 
And glory ſparkled in her eyes. "9% 

The inſtruments of huſbandry, 


* Henry „ vas the arcbitect of St. Giles s 


— 
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And, flattering a manly pride, 
War's keener tools their place — oe rh 
Their arrows to the head they drew, 
Swift to the point their javelins flew; ; 5 
They graſp'd the ſword, they ſhook che ſpar; 3 
Their fathers felt a pleaſing fear; 
And even courage, ſtanding by, 


Scarceh) beheld with ſteady exe. as ws | 


Each ſtripling, leſfon'd by his ſire, 4 097 
Knew when to cloſe, when to xetire,' 
When near at hand, when from afar 
To fight, and was himſelf a war. 

Their wives, their mothers all around, 
Careleſs of order, on the ground, 
Breath'd forth to Heav'n the pious vow, - , + 
And for a ſon's or huſband's brow, 


With eager fingers laurel wove; 23, 1 


Laurel, which in the ſacred grove, 
Planted by LIBE RT, they find, 
The brows of conquerors to bind, | 
To give them pride and ſpirits, fit 
To make a world in arms fubmit. 
What raptures did the boſom fire 

Of the young, rugged, peaſant. fire, 
When from the toil of mimic fight, 

| Returning with return of night, / 
He faw his babe reſign the breaſt, 
And, ſmiling, ſtroke thoſe arms in jeſt, 
With which hereafter he ſhall make 
The proudeſt heart in Gallia quake! 


Gods! with vyhat joy, what honeſt pride, 


Did each fond, wiſhing, ruſtic bride | 
Behold her manly ſwain return! 
How did her love-ſick boſom burn, 
Though on parades he was not bred, 
Nor wore the livery of red, 
When, pleaſure height” ning all her charms, 
She ſirain'd her warrior in her arms, 
And begg'd, whilſt love and glory fire, 
A ſon, a fon juſt like his fire! 

Such were the men jn former times, . 
Ere luxury had made our crimes 
Our bitter puniſhment, who bore | 
Their terrors to a foreign ſhore; 5 50 


Such were the men, who free from dread, . os 


By Edwards and by Henries led, 

Spread, like a torrent ſwell'd with rains, 
O' er haughty Gallia's trembling plains ; - 
Such were the men, when luſt of pow'r, 
To work him woe, in evil hour PR 
Debauch'd the tyrant from thoſe ways 
On which a king ſhould found his praiſe ; 
When ſtern oppreſſion, hand in hand 

With pride, ſtalk'd proudly through the had: 
When weeping juſtice was miſled 

From her fair courſe, and merey dead; 

Such were the men, iu virtue ſtrong. | 
Who dar'd not ſeg their country's wrong 2 ; 
Who left the mattock, and the ſpade, 

And, in the robes of war array d. 
In their rough arms, departing, took. if 
Their helpleſs, bahes, and with, a look p 
Stern and determin'd, ſwore to ſce 

Thoſe babes no more, or ſee them free; 
Such were the men whom tyrant pride”. G7 
Could never faſten to his ſide 


U 
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By threats or bribes; who, freemen born, 
Chains, though of old, beheld with ka, 
Who, free from ev ry ſervile awe, oP" 
Could never be, divorc'd from law, 
From that broad gen'ral law, w 

Made for the general def 


ence; 
Could never yield to partial ties 
Which from dependent ſtations riſe; | 
Could never be to.ſlay' ry led, 

For property was at their head 
Such were the men in days of yore, i 
Who, call'd by. liberty, beſore 
Her temple on the ſacred green, 

In martial paſtimes oſt were feen 1 
Now ſeen no longer—in their ſtead, , 

To lazineſs and vermin bred, 

A race who, ſtrangers to the cauſe 

Of freedom, live: by other ys. * 

On other motives Ke a prey 

To intereſt, and ſla ves for dn 

Valour, how glorious on a 

Of honour founded, leads fla van 3 fs 
Diſcretion, free from taint of ſear, _ 


Cool, but reſvlv'd, brings up their rear, | 


Diſcretion, valour's better half; 
Dependence halds the gen 'ral's ſtaff. 

In plain and home-ſpun garb acray'd, 
Not for vain ſhow, but ſervice made, 
In a green flouriſhing old age, 

Nor damn'd yet with an equipage, 

In rules of porterage untaughht, 
Simplicity, not worth; a groat,  - 
For years had kept the temple door; 
Full on his breaſt, a glaſs he wore, 
Through which his —.— open lay 

To ev'ry one that paſs'd that way. 
Now turn'd adrifte—yith humbler face 
But prouder heart, his vacant. 2 7 73 
Corruption fills, and bears the key; 

No entrance now without a fer. 

With belly round, and fully. ſat face, 
Which. on the houſe reflected grace, 
Full of good fare, and honeſt glee, 

The ſezvard hoſpitality, . 


! 014 welcome ſmiling by his ide, 


A good old ſervant, — tried, 
And faithful found, who. kept in, view 5 
His Iady's fame and int'reft too, 


Who made each heart with joy Derne | 


Yet never run her ſtate a- ground. 

Was turn'd off, or (which word [ find 

Is more in modern uſe) refign'd. ,. 
Half-ſtarv'd, half-Carvin niet 

In beggary, with carrion f. Te 

Deteſted, and deteſting 108 r 


Made up of avaricg and gall, 151 50 


Boaſting great thrift, yet Andes more 
Than ever ſteward, did before, 7 
Succeeding one, who, to engage 
The praiſe of an exhauſted age, 
Aſſum'd a name of high — 
And call'd himſelf econom 

Within the temple, ſull in 1 ſight, 
Where, without ceaſing, day and night, 
The workmen toild;, where labdur bar 9 
His brawny arm, where aft prepar d, 


bis BY mon 1141 | | 
| Controulment 'waited on their ved. u N 


In regular and even rows, bs 


Her types, à priating-prefs aroſo; f "4 The. 
Each workman knew his-taſk, and each 


Was honeſt and expert as, Leach. , Slam e 


Hence learning ſtruck. a deeper root, 
And ſcience brov ght forth r per fruit 


Hence loyalt 7 receiv'd ſupport, 
Even when baniſh'd from the court; 


Hence government gain'd ſtrength, and is 


Religion ſought, and found defence; 
Hence England's faireſt fame aroſe, 
And liberty ſubdu'd her ſoes. 7 
On a low, ſimple, turf-made throne 5 

Rais'd by allegiance, ſcarcely known. - 

From her atteudants, glad to be 

Pattern of that equality | 

She wiſh'd to all, ſo far as cou d 

Safely conſiſt with ſocial good, 

The goddeſs ſat ; around her head 

A cheerſul radiance glory ſpread; 


Courage, a youth of royal race 


Lovelily ſtern, poſleſs'd a place 


On her left-band, and on her right 


Sat honour, cloth' 'd with robes of light; 12 6 
Beſore her Magna Charta lay, 


Which ſome great lawyer, of his day 


The Pratt, was offic'd to explain, wa 
And make the baſis of her reign; | 
Peace, crown'd with olive, to her breaſt 
Two ſmiling twin-born infants pre 
At her feet couching, war was laid, 
And with a brindled lion play d; 
Juſtice and mercy, hand in hand, . 
Joint guardians of the happy land, 
Together held their mighty charge, 
And truth walk'd a!l about at large; 
Health for the royal troop the feaſt 
Prepar'd, and virtue was bigh-pricſt. 
Such wes the fame our goddeſs bore, 
Her temple ſuch in days of yore. 
What changes ruthleſs time preſents ! 
Behold her ruin'd battlements, 
Her walls decay d, her nodding ſpires, 
Her altars broke, her dying fires, | 
Her name deſpis'd, her prieſts deſtroy'd, _ 
Her friends diſgrac' d, her foes employ 'd, 
Herſelf (by minifierial arts 
Depriv'd cen of the people's hearts, 
Whilſt they, to work her ſurer woe, 
Feign her to monarchy a foe) 
Exil'd by grief, ſelf-doom'd to dwell _ 
With ſome poor hermit in a cell, 
Or, that retirement tedious grown, 
If ſhe walks forth, ſhe walks unknown, 
Hooted and pointed at with ſcorn, 
As one in ſome ſtrange country born, 
Behold a rude and ruffian race, 
A band of ſpoilers, ſeize her place; 
With looks, which might the heart diſ-ſeat, 
And make life ſound a quick retreat, 
To rapine from the cradle bred, 
Wt! old Hood. bound at their head, 
ho, free from virtue and from awe, 
Knew none but the bad part of law, 
They rov'd at large; each on his breaſt 
Mark'd wich a greyhound, itood confeſt. 
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„The man who meddles with a ſtate, 
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High-wielding perſecution's rod zj 

Confuſion follow'd at their heeis, 2) «7 2 
And a caft flateſman held the ſeals 7 | 

Thoſe ſeals, for which he dear ſhall pix, +. | 


When awful juſtice. takes her dar,, 
The printers ſaw they ſaw-and res 


Science declining, bung her head. 171. 
Property in deſpair appear d. 4 | 
And for herſelf deſtruction . "ere IF „ 1 


Whilſt under foot the rude ſlaves trod 
The works of men, and word of God; . 


Whilſt, clofe behiud, on many a book, FS 77 


In which he never deigos to look, © 
Which he did not, nay—could not read, 
A bold, bad man (by power decreed |, 
For that bad end, who in the dark 
Scorn'd to do miſchief) ſet 2 ed] | 
In the full day, the mark of hell, OT : 4 
And on the goſpel ſtamp'd an . * 
Liberty fled, her friends withdrew, " | 
Her friends, a faithful, choſen few; 


Honour in grief threw-up, and ſhame, 


Clothing herſelf with honour's name, 
Uſurp'd his ſtation ; on the throne 
Which liberty once "call'd her own, ,  \- 
(Gods, that ſuch mighty ills ſhould _— 
Under fo great, ſo good a king, oy 
So lov'd, ſo loving, through the arts 

Of Rateſmen curs'd with wicked hear)? 
For ev'ry darker purpoſe fit, 


| Behold in wu ſtate - craft * 5 
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An me ! what mighty perils wait 


Whether to ſtrengthen, or oppoſe 
Falſe are his friends, and firm his foes. * 
How muſt his ſoul, once ventur'd in, 
Plunge blindly on From S * 
What toils he [uffers, what diſgrace, cg, | 1 
To get, and then to keep a place! . 2 
How often, whether wrong or right, 
Muſt he in jeſt or earneſt fight, _ -  ,. 
Riſking ſor thoſe both life and limb, 
Who would not riſk one groat for him? 

Under the temple lay a cave, | 
Made by ſome guilty, coward flave, oy 
Whoſe actions fear d rebuke, a maze , | 
Of intricate and winding ways, . ... . - | 
Not to be found without a clue: 4 
One paſſage only, known to ſew, 3 55 
In paths direct led to a cell, 3 - Þ 
Where fraud in ſecret bud to dwell, 
With all her tools and flaves about her, 8 
Nor ſear'd. leſt honeſty ſhould rout her. Nee” 

In a dark corner, ſhunning fight 1 . 
Of man, and ſhrinking from the 5 75 
One dull, dim taper through the cell 
Glimm'ring, to make more horrible 
The face of darknefs, the prepares, 
Working unſcen, all kinds of ſnares, . 
With curious, but deſtructive att: 8 
Here, through the eye to catch the ben, 1 
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Gay far: their tinſel beams afford, - 

Neat artifice to trap a lord 

There, fit for all whem folly bret, 

Wave plumes of feathe's for the — - 
Garters the hag contrives to make, 
Which, as it ſeerns,'s babe might break, 
But which embitious madmen feel 

More firm and ſure thau chains of ſteel; 
Which, flipp'd juſt underneath the Knee, | 
Forbid a freeman to be free: 


. Purſes ſhe knew (did ever curſe 


Travel more ſure than in a porte)! ? 

Which, by ſome ſtrange and magic bands 

Enflave the ſoul; and tie the hands. \ 
Here flatt'ry, eldeſt-born of guile, 


Weaves with rare {kill the ſilken ſmile. 


The courtly cringe, the ſupple bow, 
The private ſqueeze, the levee vow, 


With which, no ſtrange or recent dale, 


Fools in deceive fools outof place, 
Corruption (who, in former times, 
Through fear or ſhame conceal'd her crimes, 
And what ſhe did, contriv'd to do it 


So that the public might not view it) 


Prefumptuous grown, unfit was held 
For their dark councils, and expell'd, 
Since in the day her buſineſs might 
Be done as ſafe as in the night. © 

Her eye down-bending to the ground, 
Planning fome dark and deadly wound, 
Holding a dagger, on which ſtood, 
All freſh and recking, drops of blood, 
Bearing a lanthorn, which of yore, 
By treaſon borrow'd, Guy Fawkes bore, 
By which, ſince they improv'd in trade, 
Z ciſemen have their lanthorns made, 
Aſſaſſination, her whole mind | 
Blood-thiriting, on her arm reelin'd. 
Death, grinning, at her elbow ſtood, 
And held forth inſtruments of blood, 
Vile inſtruments, which cowards chooſe, | 
But men of honour dare not ufe; 
Around his lordſhip and his grace, 
Both qualified for ſuch a place, 64s 
With many a Forbes *, and many a Dun f, 
Each a reſolv'd, and pious fon, 
Wait her high bidding; each prepar d, 
As ſhe around her orders ſnar d, 
Proof gainſt remorſe, to run to fly, 
And bid the deſtin'd victim die, 2 
Poſting on villainy's black wing, db 
Whether he patriot is, or king. 

Oppreſſion, willing to appear 
An object of our love, not fear, 
Or at the moſt a rev'rend awe 
To breed, uſurp'd the garb of law. 
A book ſhe held, on which her eyes | 
Were deeply fix d, whence ſeem'to riſe 


Joy in her breaſt; a book, of might 


Moft wonderful, which black to white 
Could turn, and without help of laws, 
Could make the worſe the better cauſe. 


* 4 Scotch officer who challenged Mr. Wi'les. 


+ A poor lunatic, who was charged with an inten- 


tion to aſſaſſinate Mr. Wilkes, 
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She read, by fla:t'ring hopes deceiv'd, 
She wiſh' d, and what ſhe wiſh'd; believ'd, © 
To make that book for ever ſtand NN. 
The rule of wrong through all the land; 
On the back, fair and worthy note, 

At large was Magna Charta wrote, 
But turn your eye within, and read, 


A bitter leſſon, Norton's creed. 
Rea y, e'en with a look, to run, 


Faſt as the courſers of the ſun, 
Lo worry virtue, at her hand 


| Two half ſtarv'd greyhounds took their and, 


A curious model. cut in wood, +» 

Of a moſt ancient caſtle food © 

Full in her view; the gates were barr' 4, 

And ſoldiers on the watch kept guard; ; 

In the ſront, openly, in black 

Was wrote, © the Tow'r;“ but on the back, 

Mark'd witha ſecretary's ſeal, | 

In bloody letters, © the Baſtille.“ 
Around a table, fully bent 

On miſchief of moſt black intent 

Deeply determin'd, that their reign 


Might longer laſt, to work the bane. 


Of one firm patriot, whoſe heart, tied 

To honour, all their pow'r defied, - 

And brought thoſe actions into light 

They wiſh'd to have conceal'd in night, 

Begot, born; bred to iofamy, ; 

A privy-council ſat of three ; 

Great were their names, of high repute 

And favour through the land of Bute. 
The firſt (entitled co the place 

Of honour both by gown and grace, 

Who never let occaſion flip” 


| To take right-hand of fellowſhip, 


i 
And was ſo proud, that ſhould 1 meet 
The twelve apoſtles in the ſtreet, 
He'd turn his noſe up at them all, 
And ſhove his Saviour from the wall ;. 
Who was ſo mean meanneſs and p: ade 
Still go together ſide by ſide) 
That he would cringe, and creep, be civil, 
And hold a ſtirrup for the devil, f 
If in a journey to his mind, 8 
He'd let him mount and ride behind ; "va 
Who baſely fawn'd through all his life, 
For patrons fir.t, then for a wife; | © 
Wrote dedicutions which muſt make 
The heart of ev'ry Chriſtian e : 
Made one man equal to, or more 
Than God, then left him, as before 


| His God he left, and drawn by r 


Shifted about to t' other ſide) 

Was by his ſire a parſon made, 

Merely to give the boy a trade; 

But he hiraſclf was thereto drawn 

By ſome faint omens of the lawn, 

And on the truly Chriſtian plan 

To make himſelf a gentleman, * | 

A title, in which form array A bim, ſhim. 

Though fate ne'er thought on't w when ſhe 120 
The oaths he took, 'tis very true, 

But took them, as all wiſe men do, 

With an intent, if things ſhouid turn. 


Rather to temporize, than burn. 


1 ο f 


Goſpel and loyalty were made 
To ſerve the purpoſes of trade; 
Religions are but paper ties, 
Which bind the fool, but which the wiſe, 
Such idle notions far above, 
Draw on and off, juſt like a glove; 
All gods, all kings (let his great aim 
Be anſwer d) were to him the ſame. 
A curate firſt, he read and read, 
And laid in, whilſt he ſhould have fed 
The ſouls of his neglected flock, 
Of reading ſuch a mighty ſtock, 
That he o'crcharg'd the weary brain, 
With more than ſhe could well contain, 
More than ſhe was with ſpirits fraught 
To turn, and methadize to thought, 
And which, like il}-digeſted food, 
To humours turn'd, and not to blood. 
Brought up to London-from the plough 118 
And pulpit, how to make a bow ' 
He try'd to learn, he grew polite, "AP 
And was the poet's paraſite, 
With wits converſing (and wits then 
Were to be found *mongſt noblemen) 
He caught, or would have caught the flame, 
And would be nothing, or the fame ; 
He drank with drunkards, liv'd with ſinners, * 
Herded with infidels for dinners ; 
With ſuch an emphaſis and grace 
Blaſphem'd, that Potter kept not pods 
He, in the higheſt reign of noon, 
Bawl'd bawdry ſongs to a pfalm tune; 
Liv'd with men infamous and vile, 
Truck'd his ſabvation for a ſmile, 
To catch their humour caught their plan, 
And laugh'd at God to laugh with man; 
Prais'd them when living in each breath, 
And damn'd their mem'ries after death. 
To prove his faith, which all admit 
Is at leaſt equal to his wit, | f 
And make himſelf a man of note, 
He in defence of Scripture wrote; 
80 long he wrote, and long about ie, 
That e en believers gan to doubt it: 
He wrote too of the inward light, 
Though no one knew how he came by t, 
And of that influencing grace, 
Which in his life ne'er found a place: 
He wrote too of the Holy Ghoſt, 
Of wem no more than doth a poſt | 
He knew ; nor, ſhould an angel ſhow him, 
Would be or know, or chooſe to know him. 
Next (for he knew 'twixt ev'ry ſcience 
There was a natural alliance) | 
He wrote, t' advance his Maker's ; praiſe, » 
Comments on rhymes, and notes on plays, 
And with an all ſufficient air 
Plac'd himſelf in the critic's chair, 
Ulurp'd o'er reaſon full dominion, 
And govern'd merely by opinion. 
At length dethron'd, and kept in awe 
By one plain fimple man of law *, - 
He arm'd dead friends +, to vengeance true, 
I' abuſe the man they never knew. 


2 


apart. 


1 


2 


nade 


| And vice and virtue take their turn e boy 


Our prieſt was an exception here, 


I He was in fin moſt unir m.. 


| Knows it at large by virtue's name, © 
| To this his wife (and in theſe days 


4 Reſts in the article of reading; 


* Thomas Edreards, Eſq. Tce Canes of Critici/m, 
+ See Notes 10 — 
Vol. X. 


Examine ſtrictly all mankind, 5 
Moſt characters are mird, we 5; i 191 4 


In the ſame breaſt to heat and burn. 
Nor did one ſpark of grace appear, ih „hug 
Not one dull, dim ſpark in his fouls xk 
Vice, glorious vice poſſeſs d the whole,” | 
And, in her ſervice truly warm, 


injurious ſatire, own at leaſt ' 75 ei 


| One ſnivelling virtue in the prieſt 


One ſniveiling virtue Which is plac'd, 
They ſay, in or about the waiſt, 
Call'd chaſtity ; the prediſh dame 


Wives ſeldom without reaſon reale) Is 
Bears evidence—then calls her chitd, 1 
And ſwears that Tom was vaſtly "wild. | 
Ripen'd by a long courſe of years, | 
He great and per ſect now appears. <p 
In ſhape ſcarce of the human kind a 
A man, without a manly mind; 1 
No huſband, though he's truly wed; j 
Though on his knees a child is bred, 1 
No father; injur'd, without end EE ha 
A foe; and though oblig'd, no friends 
A heart, which virtue ne'er diſgrac'd; _ 
A head, where learning runs to waſte ; 
A gentleman well bred, if breeding 


24 
* * 
* 17 — 
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A man of this world, for the next 
Was ne'er included in his text; Al 
A judge of genius, though confeft” ©! [15 1-4 
With not one ſpark of genius bleſt; 3 
Amongſt the firſt of critics plac'd, 

Though free from ev'ry taint of taſte; 


A Chriſtian without faith, or works, 


As he would be a Tark *mongft Turks; 
A great divine, as lords agree, - | 
Without the leaſt divinity ; 
To crown all, in declining age, 
Enflam'd with church and party rage, 
Behold him, full and perfect quite, 
A falfe ſaint, and true hypocrite. 

Next fat a layer, often try'd 
In perilous extremes; when pride 25 
And pow'r, all wild and trembling, ſtood, 
-Nor dar'd to tempt the raging flood ; \ 
This bold, bad man aroſe to view, | 1 
And gave his hand to help them through. 
Stee!'d *gainſt compaſſion, as they paſt, 
He ſaw poor freedom breathe her laſt; 
He ſaw her ſtruggle, heard her groan, 4 
He ſaw her helpleſs and alone, 
Whelm'd in that ſtorm, which, fear'd and prals'd 
By flaves leſs bold, himſelf had Tais'd. 

Bred to the law, he from the firſt 
Of all bad lawyers was the worſt. 
PerfeRion (for bad men maintain 
In ill we may perfection gain) 
In others is a work of time, IS 
And they creep on from crime to crime 3 3 
He, for a prodigy detign 'd 
To ſpread amazement o'er mankind, © 5 


9 5 * : 


5 


Started full ripen'd all at once 


A perfect knave, and perfect dunce, 5 


Who will for him may boaſt of ſenſe, 
His better guard is impuder ce. 8 
His front, with tenſold plates of braſs 
Secur'd, ſhame never yet could paſs, 
Nor on the ſurface of his ſkin 
Bluſh for that guilt, which dwelt within. 
How often in contempt of laws, | 
To ſound the bottom of a cauſe, 

To ſearch out ev'ry rotten; part, 
Aud worm into its very heart, 
Hath he ta'en briefs on falſe pretence, 


And undertaken the defence op} 


Of truſting fools, whom in the end 
He meant to ruin, not defend ? 
How often, ev'n. in open court, 


Hath the wretch made his ſhame his ſport, | 


And laugh'd off, with a villain's eaſe, 
Throwing up brieſs, and keeping fees? 
Such things, as, though to roguery bred, 
Had ſt ruck a little villain dead. 
Cauſes, whatever their import, 
He undertakes, to ſerve a court; 
For he by heart this rule had got, 
Pow'r can effect, what law cannot. 
Fools he forgives, but rogues he fears; 
If genius, yok'd with worth, appears, 
His weak ſoul ſickens at the ſight, 


And f\rives to plunge them down in night. | 


So Joud he talks, ſo very loud, 
He is an angel with the crowd, 
Whilſt he makes juſtice hang her head, 
And judges turn from pale to re. 
Bid all chat nature, on a plan 
Molt inti: ate, makes dear to mah, 
All that with grand and gen'ral ties 
Binds good and bad, the fool and wiſe, 
Knock at his heart; they knock in vain, 
No entrance there ſuch ſuiters gain. 
Bid kneeling kings forſake the throne ; 
Bid at his feet his country groan; 
Bid liberty ſtretch aut her hands; 
Religion plead her ſtronger bands; 
Bid parents, children, wife, and friends; 
If they come thwart his private ends, 
Unmov'd he hears the gen'ral call, 
And bravely tramples on them all. 
Who wil for him may cant and whine, 
- And let weak conſcience with her line 
Chalk out their ways; ſuch ſtarving rulcs 
Are only fit for coward fools, 
Fellows who credit what prieſts tell, 
And tremble at the thoughts of hell ; 
His ſpirit dares contend with grace, 
And meets damnation face to face. 
Such was our /azoyer ; by his fide, 
12 all bad qualities allied, 
In all bad countels, fat a third, 
By birth a lord. O ſacred word! 
O word moſt ſacred, whence men get 
A privilege to run in debt; 
Whence they at large exemption claim 
From ſatire, and her ſervant ſhame; 
Whence they, depriv'd of all her force, 
Forbid bold truth to hold her courſe. 
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Conſult his perſon, dreſs, and air, 
He ſeems, which ſtrangers well Prins 
The maſter, or by courteſy, 

The captain of a colliery. 

Look at his viſage, and agree 

Half-hang'd he ſeems, juſt from the 5 

Eſcap'd; a rope may ſometimes break, 

Or men be cut down by-miſtake. - 
He hath not virtue (in the ſchool 


. 


| Of vice bred up), to live by rule, | 
Nor hath he ſenſe (which none can doubt 
| Who know the man) to live without. 


His life is a continued ſcene 
Of all that's infamous and mean; 
He knows not change, unleſs grown nice 


I And delicate, from vice to vice; 
Nature deſign'd him, in a rage, 

| To be the Wharton of his age, 

| But, having giv'n all the ſin, 

Forgot to put the virtues in. \ 

To run a horſe, to make a match, 


To revel deep, to roar a catch, 


, To knock a tott'zing watchman down, 


To ſweat a woman of the town, 


| By fits to keep the peace, or break it, 


In turn to give a pox; or take it, 
He is, in faith, moſt excellent, 

And in the word's moſt full intent, 
A true choice ſpirit we admit; 
With wits a fool, with fools a wit: 


Hear him but talk, and you would ſwear 


Obſcenity herſelf was there; 
And that profaneneſs had made choice, 
By way of trump, to uſe his voice ; 

That, in all mean and low things great, 
He had been bred at Billing ſzate ; 

And that, aſcending to the carth 

Before the ſeaſon of his birth, 
Blaſphemy, making way and room, 

Had mark'd him in his mother's womb; 
Too honeſt (for the worſt of men 

In forms are honeſt now and then) 

Not to have, in the uſual way, 

His bills ſent in; too great, to pay; 

Foo proud to ſpeak to, if he meets, 

The honeſt tradeſman whom he cheats; 
Too inſamous to have a friend, 

Too bad for bad men to commend, 

Or good to name; beneath whole weight 


Earth groans ; who hath been ſpar'd by fate 


Only to ſhow, on mercy's plan, 

How far and long God bears with man. 
Such were the three, who, mocking ſleep, 

At midnight ſat, in counſel deep, 

Pl-tting deſtruction 'gainſt.a head, 

Whoſe wiſdom could not be : 


Pletting deſtruction 'gainſt a heart, 


Which ne'er from honour would depart. 
ls he not rank'd amongſt our foes ? 

* Hath not his ſpirit dar'd oppoſe 

Our deareſt meaſures, made our name 

« Stand forward on the roll of ſhame? 

* Hath he not won the vulgar tribes, 

© By {corning menaces and bribes, 

« And proving, that his darling cauſe 

e Is of their libertigs and laws 5 
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« To ſtand the champion? In a word, 
« Nor need one argument be heard 
« Beyond this, to awake our zeal, . 
« To quicken our reſolves, aud ſtcel 
« Our ſteady ſouls to bloody bent 
« (Sure ruin to each dear intent, 
« Each flatt'ring hope}, he, without fear, 
« Hath dar'd to make the truth appear.” 
They faid, and, by reſentment taught, 
Each on revenge employ'd his thought; 
Each, beat on miſthief, rack'd his brain 
To her full ſtretch, but rack'd in vain ; 
Scheme after ſcheme they brought to view; 
All were examin'd, none would do. 
When fraud, with pleaſure in her face, 
Forth iſſu'd from her hiding-place, 
And at the table where they meer, 
Firſt having bleſt them, took her ſeat. 
« No trifling cauſe, my darling boys, 
« Your preſent thoughts and cares employs; 
* No common ſnare, no random blow 
Can work the bane of ſuch a foe : 
« By nature cantious as he's brave, 
« To honour only he's a ſlave; 
u In that weak part without defence, 
« We muſt to honour make, pretence: 
4 That lure ſhall to his ruin draw 
“ The wretch, who ſtands ſecure in law. 
* Nor think that I have idly plann'd 
«© This full-ripe ſcheme; behold at hand, 
With three months training on his head, 
An inſtrument, whom I have bred, 
Born of theſe bowels, far from ſight 
Ok virtue's falſe, but glaring light, 
« My youngeſt-born, my deareſt joy, 
«* Moſt like myſelf, my darling boy. 
« He, never touch'd with 'vile remorſe, 
« Reſolv'd and crafty in his courſe, 
Shall work our ends, complete our ſchemes, 
* Moſt mine, when moſt he bonou''s ſeems ; 
„Nor can be found, at home, abroad, 
“80 firm and full a ſlave of fraud.“ 
She ſaid, and from each envious ſon 
A diſconteated murmur run 
Around the table; all in place 
Thought his full praiſe their own diſgrace, 
Wond'ring what ſtranger ſhe had got, 
Who had one voice that they had not, 
When ftrait the portals open flew, 
And clad in armour, to their view 
M, the Duelliſ, came forth; 
All knew, and all cunfeſt his worth, 
All juſtified, with ſmiles array'd, ; 
The happy choice their dam had made. 


GOTHAM. 


IN THREE BOOKS, 


BOOK I. 


Far off (no matter whether e or weſt, 

A real country, or one made in jeſt) 
Nor yet by modern Mandevilles diſgrac'd, 
Nor by map-jolbers wretchedly miſplac'd, 


— — 


Fold (thanks to conſcience) more than half the 


RL» 


There lies an i/aad, neither great nor ſmall, 
Which. for diſtinction-ſake, I Gotham call. 

The man who finds an unknown country out, 
By giving it a name, acquires, no doubt, ; 
A goſpel title, though the people there I 
The pious Chriſtian thinks not worth his care. 
Bar this pretence, and into air is hurl'd 10 
The claim of Europe to the weſtern world, 

Caſt by a tempeſt en the ſavage coaſt, © 

Some roving buccaneer ſet up a poſt; 
A beam in proper form cranſverſely laid, 
Of his Redeemer's croſs the figure made, 
Of that Redeemer, with whoſe laws his life, 


From firſt to laſt, had been one ſcene of ſtrife ; © 
His royal maſter's name thereon engrav'd, * 


Without more proceſs, the whole race enflav'd, 

Cut off that charter they from nature drew, 

And made them flaves to men they never knew. 
Search ancient hiſtories, conſult records, 

Under this title the moſt Chriſtian lords | 


ball; wh | 

O'erthrow this title, they have none at all. 5 « 
For never yet might any monarch dare, = 
Who liv'd to truth, and breath'd a.Chriſtian air, 
Pretend that Chriſt (who came, we all agree, 
To bleſs his people, and to ſet them free) 
To make a convert ever one law gave, 
By which converters made him firſt a flave. 

Spite of the gloſſes of a can ing prieſt, 


| Who talks of charity, but means a feaſt; 


Who recommends it (whilſt he ſeems to feel 
The-holy glowings of a real zeal) | 
To all his hearers, as a deed of worth, | 
To give them heaven, whom they have robb'd 
of earth, e 
Ne ver ſhall one, one truly honeſt man, 
Who, bleſt with liberty, reveres her- plan, 
Allow one moment, that a avage ſire 
Could from his wretched race, for childiſh hire, 
By a wild grant, their all, their freedom paſs, 
Aud ſell his country for a bit of glaſs. | 
Or grant this barb'rous right, let Spain and 

France, | 
In ſlav'ry bred, as purchaſers advance,. "TS _ 
Let them, whilſt conſcience is at diſtance hurl'd, 
With {ome gay bawble buy a golden world; 
An Engliſhman, in charter d freedom born, 
Shall ſpurn the {laviſh merchandiſe, ſhall ſcorn ; 
To take from others, through bale private views, ; 
What he himfelf would rather die, than loſe. f 

Happy the ſavage of thoſe early times. 

Ere Europe's ſons were known; and Europe's 

crimes 
Gold, curſed gold flept in the womb of earth, 
Uvf- lt itz miſchiefs, as unknown irs worth; 
In fuli content he found the trueſt wealth; 
In toil he found diverſion. food, and health; 
Stranger to eaſe and luxury of courts, 7 910 - 
Hi, ſports were labours, and hs labour ports; 
His youth was haf dy. and his old age green; 
Life's morn was vig'rous, and her eve ſerene; 
No rules he held, but what were made for uſe; 
No arts he learn'd, nor ills which arts produce; 
Falſe lights he foll-w'd, but b-liev'd them true; 
He knew not —_ but liv'd to what he knew. 
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brutes; 


Happy, thrice happy now the ſavage race, Thoſe which, whilſt ridicule leads up the dance, v 
Since Europe took their geld, and gave them grace / Make clowns of Monmouth ape the fops of France; 8 
Paſtors ſhe ſends to help them in their need, | Thoſe which, where Lach Dullneſs with Lord y 
Some who can't write, with others who can't read, Mayors + | | A 
And on ſure grounds the goſpel pile to rear, Preſides, diſdaining light and trifling airs, | 1 
Sends miſſionary felons ev ry year ; Hailow the feaſt with p/a/mody ; and thoſe + A 
Our vices, with more zeal than holy pray'rs, Which, planted in our churches to diſpoſe 8 
She teaches them, and in return takes theirs; And lift the mind to heaven, are diſgrac'd A 
Her rank oppreſſions give them cauſe to riſe, With what a foppilh organiſt calls zafte - | 
Her want of prudence means, and arms ſupplies, | All, from the fiddle (on which ev'ry fool, | T 
Whilſt her brave rage, not ſatisfied with life, The pert ſon of dull fire, diſcharg'd from ſchool, | 
Riſing in blood, adopts the /ca/ping-4nife ; Serves an apprenticeſhip in college eaſe, w 
Knowledge ſhe gives, enough to make them know | And riſes through the gamut to degrees) B 
How abje& is their ſtate, how deep their woe; To thoſe which (though leſs common, not leſg D 
The worth of freedom ſtrongly ſhe explains, ſweet) Co 
Whilſt ſhe bows down, and loads their necks | From fam'd St. Giles's, and more fam'd Vine-flre, Vi 

Vith chains; | (Where Heav'n, the utmoſt wiſh of man to grant, T 
Faith too ſhe plants, for her own ends impreſt, Gave me an old houſe, and an older aunt) fo 
To make them, bear the worſt, and hope the beſt; | Thornton, whilſt humour pointed out the road W 
And whilit ſhe teaches on vile int'reſt's plan, To her arch cub, hath hitch'd into an ode“; M 
As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, All iaſtruments (attend ye liſt'ning ſpheres, Th 
Like Phariſees, of whom the Scriptures tell, Attend ye ſons of men, and hear with ears) 15 
She makes them ten times more the ſons of hell. | All inſtruments (nor ſhall they ſeek one hand By 

- But whither do theſe grave reflections tend ? Impreſt from modern muſic's coxcomb band) M. 
Are they deſign'd for any, or no end? All inſtruments, /e/f-a&ed, at my name FR, (li 
Briefly but this—to prove, that by no act . Shall pour forth harmony, and loud proclaim, ( 
Which nature made, that by no equal pact heard, Loud, but yet ſweet, to the according globe, Wi 
*Twixt man and man, which might, if juſtice | My praiſes; whilſt gay nature, in a robe, W. 
Stand good, that by no benefits conferr'd, A coxcomb doctor s robe, to the full found round. Rai 
Or purchaſe made, Europe in chains can hold Keeps time, like Boyce, and the world dances Put 
The ſons of India, and her mines of g ld. Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; Fro 
Chance led her there in an accurſed hour, Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, Wi 
She ſaw, and made the coun: ry her's by pow'r ; The voice of gladneſs. and on every tongue, Tir 
Nor drawn by virtue's love from love of fame, In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, His 
Shall my raſh folly controvert the claim, The praiſes of ſo great and good a king; His 
Or wiſh in thought that title overthrown, Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing? Fe 
Which coincides with. and involves my own. Infancy, ſtraining backward from the breaſt, The 

Europe diſcover'd [ndia firſt ; I found Techy and wayward, what he loveth beſt Fro: 
My right to Gotham on the ſelf-ſame ground: Refuſing in his fits, whilſt all the while Of + 
I firſt diſcover'd it, nor ſhall that plea | The mother eyes the wrangler with a ſmile, Wh 
To her be granted, and denied to me. And the fond father ſits on th' other ſide, ; Dull 
1 plead poſſeſſion, and till one more bold Laughs at his moods, and views his fpleen with Prat 
Shall drive me out, will that poſſeſſion hold: pride, 4 : Fr 
With Europe's rights my kindred rights | twine ; | Shall murmur forth my name, whilſt at his hand Scof 
Her be the weſtern world, be Gotham mine. Nurſe ſtands interpreter, through Gotham's land. All 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice; Childhood, who like an April morn appears, Shall 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, Sunſhine and rain, hopes clouded o'er with fears, Lon 
The voice of yladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, Pleas'd and diſpleas'd by ſtarts, in paſſion warm, R 
In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, In reaſon weak; who, wrought into a ſtorm, Lift 
The praiſes of ſo great and good a king: Like to the fretful bullies of the deep, The 
Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham fing ? Soon ſpends his rage, and cries himſelf aſleep; In ſli 

As on a day, a high and holy day, Who, with a fev'riſh appetite oppreſs'd, : The 
Let ev':y inſtrument of mulic play, For trifles ſighs, but hates them when poſſeſs d; Shall 
Ancient and modern; thoſe which drew their birth | His trembling laſh ſuſpended in the air, a T} 

(Hunctilio- laid aſide) from Pagan earth, Half bent, and ſtroking back his long lank hair, And, 
As well as thoſe by Chriftian made and Few ; Shall to his mates look up with eager glee, Th 
Thoſe known to many, and thoſe known to few; | And let his top go down to prate of me. Come 
'Thoſe which in whim and frolic lightly float, Youth who, fierce, fickle, inſolent, and vain, The 
And thoſe which ſwell the ſlow and ſolemn note; | Impatient urges on to manhood's reign, Who 
Thoſe which (whilſt reaſon ſtands in wonder by) Impatient urges on, yet with a caſt The; 

Make ſome complexicns laugh and others cry; Of dear regard looks back on childhood paſt, Who, 
Thoſe which by ſome ſtrange faculty of ſound, In the mid-chaſe, when the het blood runs high, Who, 
Can build walls up, and raze them to the ground; And the quick ſpirits mount into his eye, The f 
Thoſe which can tear up foreſts by the roots, The « 
And make brutes dance like men, and men like * A burleſque ode on St. Cecilia's day, by Bonn And } 

| Thornton, performed at Ranelagb. | 
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When pleaſure, which he deems his greateſt wealth, 

Beats in his heart, and paints his cheeks with health, 

When the chaf'd ſteed tugs proudly at the rein, 

And ere he ſtarts, hath run o'er half the plain, 

When, wing'd with fear, the ſtay flies full in view, 

And'in full cry the eager hounds purſue, 76 

Shall ſhout my praiſe to hills which ſhout again, 

And e'en the bunt/man ſtop to cry Amen. 
Manhood, of form ere, who would not bow 

Though worlds ſhould crack around him; on his 
„„ > 

Wiſdom ſerene, to paſſion giving law, 

Beſpeaking love, and yet commanding awe ; 

Dignity into grace by mildneſs wrought ; 

Courage attemper'd and refin'd by thought; 

Virtue ſupreme enthbron'd; within his breaſt 

The image of his Maker deep impreſs'd; 

Lord of this earth, which trembles at his nod, 

With reaſon bleſs'd, and only leſs than God; 

Manhood, though weeping beauty kneels for aid, 

Though honour calls in danger's form array'd, 


Though cloth'd with ſackcloth, juſtice in the gates, 


By wicked elders chain'd, redemption waits, 
Manhood ſhall ſteal an hour, a little hour, 
(1t not a little one)? to hail my pow'r, 
Old age, a ſecond clild, by nature curs'd 
With more and greater evils than the firſt, : 
Weak, ſickly, ſull cf pains ; in ev'ry breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death; 
Putting things off, with ſage and ſolemn air, 
From day to day, without one day to ſpare ; 
Without enjoyment, covetous of pelf, | 
Tireſome to friends, and tireſome to himſelf ; 
His faculties impair'd, his temper ſour'd, 
His memory of recent things devour'd 
Fen with the acting on his ſhatter'd brain, 
Though the falſe regiſters of youth remain; 
From morn to evening babbling forth vain praiſe 
Of thoſe rare men who liv'd in thoſe rare days, 
When he, the hero of his tale, was young; 
Dull repetition falt'ring on his tongue, 
Praiſing gray hairs, ſure mark of wiſdom's ſway, 
Een whilſt he curſes time which made him gray; 
Scofling at youth, e'cn whilſt he would afford 
All but his gold to have his youth reſtor'd; 
Shall for a moment, from himſelf ſet free, 
Lean on his crutch, and pipe forth praiſe to me. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; 
Liſt up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 
In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 
The praiſes of ſo great and good a king; | 
Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing ? 
Things without Iife ſhall in»this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others praiſe, be loud in mine. 

The fnow-drop, who, in habit white and plain, 
Comes on, the Lerald of fair Flora's train; 
The coxcomb crocus, flow'r of fimple note, 
Who by her fide ſtruts in a bera/d's coat; 
The tulip, idly glaring to the view, [drew, 
Who, though no clown, his birth from Holland 
Who, once full dreſs'd, fears from his place to flir, 
The fop of flow'rs, the More of a parterre ; 
The voodbine, who her elm in marriage meets, 
And brings her dowry in ſurrounding ſweets; 


—_— 


$33 
The Ly, ſilver miſtrefs of the vale 
The 2% of Sharon which perfumes the gale; _ 4 
The j amine, with which the queen of flow'rs, | 
To charm her god, adorns his fav'rite bow'rs, _ 
Which brides, by the plain hand of neatneſs dreſs'd, 
Unenvied rival, wear upon their breaſt. 
Sweet as the incenſe of the morn, and chaſte 
As the pure zone which circles Dian's waiſt ; 
All flow'rs, of various names, and various forms, _ 
Which the ſun into ſtrength and beauty warms, 
From the dwarf daiſy, which, like infants, clings, 
And fears to leave the earth from whence it 

ſprings, _ 1 
To the proud giant of the garden race, 
Who, madly ruſhing to the ſun's embrace, 
O' ertops her fellows with aſpiring aim, 
Demands his wedded love, and bears his name; 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; 


Lift vp your vaice on high, a mighty voice, _ * 


The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry. tongue, 
In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 
The praiſes of ſo great and good a king; 
Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham fing ? 
Forming a gloom, through which to ſpleens * 
ſtruck minds 
Religion, horror-ſtamp'd, a paſſage finds, 
The ivy crawling o'er the hallow'd cell, 
Where ſome old hermit's wont his beads to tell 
By day, by night; the myrtle ever green, e's 
Beneath whoſe ſhade love holds his rites unſeen ;_ 
The villow weeping o'er the fatal wave 
Where many a lover finds a wat'ry grave; 
Ihe cypreſs ſacred held, when lovers mourn 
Their true love ſnatch'd away; the /aure/-worn 
By poets in old time, but deſtin'd now 
In grief to wither on a Whitehead's brow 
The fig, which, large as what in India grows, 
Itſelf a grove, gave our firſt parents clothes; 
The wine, which, like a bluſhing new. made bride, 
Ciuſt'ring, empurples all the mountain's ſide; ' 
Ihe yeww, which, in the place of ſculptur'd ſtone, 
Marks out the reſting place of men unknown; 
The hedge-row elm, the pine cf mountain race, 
The fr, the Scotch fir, never out of place ; 
The cedar, whoſe top mates the higheſt cloud, 
Whilſt his old father Lebanon grows proud 
Of ſuch a child, and his vaſt body laid 
Out many a mile, enjoys the filial ſhade; , . 
The oak, when living, monarch of the wood; 
The Engliſh aal, which, dead, commands the 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus jin, flood; 
And, dumb to others' praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; | 
Lift up your voice on high a mighty voice, 4 
The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 
In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 
The praiſes of ſo great and good a king; | 
Shall Churchill reign. and ſhall net Gotham ſing ? 
The foow'rs which make the young hills, like 
poung lambs, | 
Bound and rebound; the old hills. like old rams, 
Unwieldy. jump for joy; the fears which glide, 


Whilſt plenty marches ſmiling by their ſide, 
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And from their boſom riſing commerce ſprings; 
The winds which riſe with healing on their wings, 
Before whole cleanſing breath contagion flies; 
The ſun, who, travelling in eaſtern ſkies, 
Freſh full of ſtrength, juſt riſen from his bed, 
Thongh in Jove's paſtures they were born and 
bred. . [ſtix, 
With voice and whip, can ſcarce make his ſteeds 
Step by ſtep up the perpendicular ; 
Who, at the hour of eve panting for reſt, 
Ralls on amain, and gallops down the weſt, 
As faſt as Jchu, oil'd for Ahab's fin, 
Drove for a crown, or pgf- boys for an inn; 
The mor, who holds o'er night her ſilver reign, 
Regent of tides, and miſtreſs of the brain, 
Who te her ſons, thoſe ſons who own her pow'r, 
And do her homage at the midnight hour, 
Gives madneſs as a bleſſing, but diſpenſes _ 
Wiſdom to fouls, and damns them with their | 
: ſenſes; 
The /ars, who, by I khow not what ſtrange right, 
Preſide o'er mortals in their own deſpite, 
Who without reaſon govern thoſe, who moſt 
(How truly, judge from thence) ! of reaſon boaſt, 
And, by ſome mighty magic yet unknown, 
Our actions guide, yet cannot guide their own 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others' praiſe, be loud in mine. 
. Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 
In ftrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 
*Fhe praiſes of ſo great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchili reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing? 7 
The moment, minute, hour, day, week, month, year, 
Morning and Eve, as they in turn appear; 
Moments and minutes which, without a Sime, 
Can't be omitted in accounts of time, 
Or, if omitted (proof we might afford), 
Worthy by parliaments to be reſtor'd ; 
The hours, which dreſt by turns in black and 
3 & white, 
- Ordain'd as handmaids, wait on day and night; 
The day, thoſe hours I mean when light preſides, 
And buſineſ in a cart with prudence rides; 
The night, thoſe hours | mean with darkneſs hung, 
When ſenſe ſpeaks free and folly holds her tongue; 
The morn, when nature, rouſing from her {trite 
With death-like flecp, awakes to ſecond life; 
The eve, when, as unequal to the taſk, 
She mercy from her foe deſcends to aſk ; 
The week, in which fix days are kindly given 
To think of earth, ard one to think of heaven; 
The months, twelve ſiſters all of different hue, * 
"Though there appears in all a likeneſs too; 
Not ſuch a likeneſs, as, through Hay man's works, 
Dull mandereſt, in Chriſtians, Jews, and Turks, 
Cloys with a ſameneſs in each female ſace, 
But a ſtrange ſomething born of art and grace, 
Which ſpeaks them all, to vary and adorn, 
At diff rent times of the ſame parents born; 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others! praiſe, be loud in mine, 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 1 
| - 


The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 

ln ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 

The praiſes of ſo great and good a king; 

Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing ? 
Frore January, leader of the year, 

Minc d pies in van, and calves bead; in the rear; 

Dull February, in whoſe leaden reign 

My mother bore a bard without a brain; 


March various, fierce, and wild, with wind- crack d 


cheeks, 
By wilder Welchmen led, and crown'd with leeks! 
April with fools, and May with baſtards bleſt ; 
June with white roſes cn her rebel breaſt ; 


'July, to whom, the dog-ſtar in her train, 


Saint James gives oyſters, and Saint Swithin rain; 
Auguſt, who, baniſh'd from her Smithfield ſtand, 
To Chel/ea flies, with dogget in her hand“; 


September, when by cuſtom (right divine) 


Geeſe are ordain'd to bleed at Michael's ſhrine, 


'Whiiſt the prieſt, not ſo full of grace as wit, 


Falls to, unbleſs'd, nor gives the ſaint a bit; 
October, who the cauſe of freedom join'd, 

And gave a ſecond George to bleſs mankind ; 
November, who at once to grace our earth, 


Saint Andrew boails, and our Auguſta's + birth; 


December, laſt of months, but beſt, who gave 

A Chriſt to man, a Saviour to the ſlave, 

Whilſt, falſely grateful, man, at the full feaſt, 

To do God honour, makes himſelf a beaſt; 

All, one and all ſhall in this chorus join, | 

And, dumb to others praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; 

Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 

The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 

In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 

The praiſes of fo great and good a king; 

Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing ? 
The Seafons as they roll; ſpring, by her ſide 

Lech'ry and lent, lay, folly, and church-pride, 

By a rank monk to copulation led, 

A tub of /ainted ſalt-/iſb on her head; 

Summer, in light tranſparent gawze array'd, 

Like maids of honour at a maſquerade, 

In bawdry gawze, ſor which our daughters leave 

The fig, more modeſt, firſt brought up by Eve, 

Panting for breath, enflam'd with luſtful fires, 

Yet wanting ſtrength to perfect her deſires, 


. Leaning on ſloth, who, fainting with the heat, | 


Steps at each ſtep, and ſlumbers on his feet: 
Autumn, when nature, who with ſorrow feels 
Her dread foe winter treading on her heels, 
Makes up in value what fhe wants in Jength, 
Exerts her pow'rs and puts forth all her ſtrength, 
Bids corn and fruits in full perfection riſe, 

Corn fairly tax'd, and fruits Without exciſe; 
Winter, benumb'd with cold, no longer known 
By robes of fur, ſince furs become our on; 

A lag, who lothing all, by all is loth'd, 

With weekly, daily, hourly libels cloth'd, 

Vile faction at her heels, who mighty grown, 
Would rule the ruler, and. forecleſe the throne, 


* Dogget the celebrated comedian a badge, rowed fat 


6n x of Auguſt. 
Tt Princeſs Dewager of N ales. 
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Would turn all guns affaire imo a trade. 1 


1 


Make laws one day, the next to be ae 

Beggar at home a people fear d abroad., 

And, force defeated, make them ſlaves by ent 

All, one and all, {hall in this chorus j join, 1 

And, dumb to others praiſe, he loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice; _ 

Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 

The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 

In trains of gratitude, be praiſes ſung, 

The praiſes of ſo great and good a king: 


- Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing? 


The year, grand circle, in whoſe ample round 
The ſeaſons regular and fix'd are bound, 
(Who in his courſe repeated o'er and o'er, 
Sees the ſame things which he had ſeen before ; 
The ſame flare keep their watch, and the ſame fon 
Runs in the track where he from firſt hath run; 
The ſame moon rules the night; ; tides ebb and 
flow ; 3 
Man is a puppet, and this world a ſhow ; 
Their old dull follies old dull fools purſue, 
And vice in nothing but in mode is new ; 
He —— 2 lord (now fair befal that pride, 
He liv'd a villain, but à lord he died) 
Daſhmood is pious, Berkeley x'd as fate *, 
Sandwich (thank Heav'n .) firſt miniſter of ſtate; 
And, though by Fools deſpis'd, by /aints unbleſs' d, 
By friends neglected, and by foes oppre ſe'd, 
Scorning the ſervile arts of each court elf, 
Founded on honour, Wilkes is ſtill S/, 
The year, encircled with the various train 
Which waits, and fills the glories of his reign, 
Shall, taking up this theme, in chorus join, 
And, dumb to others praiſe, be loud in mine. 
| Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladneſs, and on ev*ry tongue, 
In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 
The praiſes of ſo great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and ſhall not Gotham ſing ? 
Thus far in ſport—nor let our critics hence, 
Who ſell out monthly traſh. and call it ſenſe, 
Too lightly of our preſent labours deem, 
Or judge at random of fo high a theme; 
High is our theme, and worthy are the men 
To feel the ſharpeſt ſtroke of ſatire's pen; 
But when kind time a proper ſeaſon brings, 
In ſerious mood to treat of ſerious things, 
Then ſhall they find, diſdaining idle play, 
That | can be as grave and dull as they. 
Thus far in ſport—nor let balf patriots, thoſe 
Who ſhrink from ev'ry blaſt of pow'r which 
blows; 
Who with tame cowardice familiar grown, [own ; 
Would hear my thoughts, but fear to ſpeak their 
Who (leſt bold truths, to do fage prudence ſpite, - 
Should burſt the portals of their lips by night, 
Tremble to truſt themſelves one hour in ſleep), 
Condemn our courſe, and hold our caution cheap. 
When brave occaſion bids, for ſome great end 
When honour calls the poet as a friend, 


*.F bloß uſed by Lord Betietourt, then Norborne 
Berkeley, in an addreſs to bis elæctors. 
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Then ſhall ha find, that, e'en on danget's brink,” 
He enen ſpeak, what they ſearce Gare ro 1 0 


BOOK II. * 


7 How mach miſtaken are the men, ale think 


That all who will, without reftraint, may Wa 1 = 
May largely drink, een till their bowels dur, * 
Pleading no right but merely that of chirſt, 
At the pure waters of the living well, ; 
Beſide whoſe ſtreams the muſes love to eu 
Verſe is with them a knack, an idle toy, WELLES 
A-rattle gilded o'er, on which a boy © © 
May play untaught, whilſt] without art or force, { 
Make it but jingle,'muſic comes of courſe.  '' © - 
Little do ſuch men know the toil, the pains, 
The daily, nightly racking of the brains, 


< — 


To range the e matter to digeſt, 


To cull fit phraſes, an@reje the reſt ; | 

To know the times when humour on the check: 

Of mirth may hold her ſports; when wit ſhould 
ſpeak, 


And when be Ment ; ; when to uf: the pow'rs ' 


Of ornament, and how to place the flow'rs, K. 
So that they neither give a tawdry glare, 
Nor waſte their ſweetneſs in the deſart air; 
To form (which few can do, and ſcarcely one, 
One critic in an age can find, when dohe) 

To form a plan, to ſtrike a grand outline, 

To fill it up. and make the picture ſhine 

A full, and perſect piece; to make coy rhyme 
Renounce her follies, and with ſenſe keep time; 
To make proud ſenſe againſt her nature bend, 
And wear the chains of rhyme, yet call her friend. 

Some fops there are, among the ſcribblivg * 
Who make it ail their buſineſs to deſcribe, 5 
No matter whether in, or out of place; 

Studious of finery, and fond of lace, 
Alike they trim, as coxcomb fancy brings, 
The rags of beggars, and the robes of kings. 
Let dull propriety in ſtate preſide | 
O'er her dull children, nature is their guide, 
Wild-nature, who at random breaks the ſence 
Of thoſe tame drudges, judgment, taſte, and fenſe, 
Nor would forgive himtelf the mighty crime 
Of keeping terms with perſon, place, and time. 

Let /iguid gold emblaze the ſun at noon, 
With borrow'd beams let ſilver pale the moon, 
Let ſurges Boarſe laſh the reſounding ſhore, 
Let ſtreams meander, and let terrents roar, \ 
Let them breed up the melancholy brecae 
Fo /igb with figbing, ſob with ſobbing trees, 
Let vale» embroid*ry wear, let flow'rs be ige 
With various tints, let clouds be /ac'd or fring . 


They haye their wiſh ; like idle monarch boys, 


Neglecting things of weight, they ſigh for toys; 5 
Give them the crown, the ſceptre, and the robe, 
W ho will may take the pow'r, and rule the globe. 

Others there are, who, in one ſolemn pace, 
With as much zeal as Quakers rail at lace, 
Railing at needful ornament, depend 
On tenſe to bring them to their journey's end. 
They would not (Heav'a forbid!) their courſa 

dclay, £ 
Nor for a moment ſtep out of their way, 
LI i) 


— 


$36». 
To make the barren road thoſe graces wear, 


Which nature would, if pleas'd, baye planted there. | 


Vain men! who blindly thwarting nature's plan, 
_ Ne'er find a paſſage to the heart of man; 
Who, bred mongſt fogs in Academic land, 
Scorn.ev'ry thing they do not underſtand; 
Who, deſtitute of humour, wit, and taſte. 
Let all their little knowledge run to waſte, 


And fruſtrate each good purpoſe, whilſt they wear 


The robes of learning with a ſloven's air. | 
Though ſolid reas'ning arms each ſterling line, 
Though truth declares aloud, © This work is 
es ov q fr 

Vice, whilſt from page to page dull morals creep, 
. Throws by the book, and virtue falls aſleep. „ 

Senſe, mere, dull, formal ſenſe, in this gay toyyn 

Miuſt have ſome vehicle to-paſs her down, 

Nor can ſhe for an hour enſure her reign, 

Unleſs ſhe brings fair pleaſure in her train. 

Let her, from day to day, from year to year, 

In all her grave ſolemuities appear, [ſtreets 

And, with the voice of trumpets, through the 
Deal lectures out to ev'ry one ſhe meets, 

Half who paſs by are deaf, and t' other half 

Can hear indeed, but only hear to laugh. 

Quit then, ye graver ſons of letter d pride, 
Taking for once experience as a guide, | 
Quit this grand error, this dull co//ege mode; 

Be your purſuits the ſame, but change the road ; 
Write, or at leaſt appear to write with eaſe, 
And, if you mean to profit, learn to pleaſe. 

In vain for ſuch miſtakes they pardon claim, 
ecanſe they wield the pen in virtue's name. 
Thrice ſacred is that name, thrice bleſs'd the man 
Who thinks, ſpeaks, writes, and lives on ſuch a 


an 
This, 3 himſelf, himſelſ of courſe muſt bleſs, 
But cannot with the world promote ſucceſs. 
He may be ſtrong, but, with effec to ſpeak, 
Should recollect his readers may be weak; 
Plain, rigid truths, which ſaints with comfort bear, 
Will make the ſinner tremble, and deſpair. 
True virtue acts from love, and the great end 
At which ſhe nobly aims, is to amend ; 
How then do thoſe miſtake, who arm her laws 
With rigour not their own, and hurt the caule 
They mean to help, whilſt with a zealot rage 
They make that goddeſs, whom they'd have en- 
gage | 

Our deareſt love, in hideous terror-riſc ! 
Such may be honeſt, but they can't be wiſe. 

in her own full, and perfect blaze of light, 
Virtue breaks forth too ſtrong for human ſight: 
The dazzled eye, that nice but weaker ſenſe, 
Shuts herſelf up in darkneſs for defence. 
But, to make ſtrong conviction deeper ſink, 
To make the callous ſcel, the thoughtleſs think, 
Like God made man, ſhe lays her glory by, 
And beams mild comfort on the raviſh'd eye. 
In earneſt moſt, when moſt ſhe ſeems in jeſt, 
She worms into, and winds around the breaſt ; 
To conquer vice, of vice appears the friend, 
And ſeems unlike herſelf to gain her end. 
The ſons of ſin, to while away the time 
Which lingers on their hands, of cach black crime 


— emu, 
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The tyrant conſcience in deluſive ſleep, - 
Read on at random, nor ſuſpe& the dart, 
Until they find it rooted in their heart. 
'Gainſt vice they give their vote, nor know at firſt 
That, curſing that, themſelves too they have 
They ſee not, till they fall into the ſuares, [curs'd; 
Deluded into virtue unawares. WEEN 
Thus the ſhrewd doctor. in the ſpleen-ftruck mind 
When pregnant horror ſits, and broods o'er wind, 


Diſcarding drugs, and ſtriving how to pleaſe, | 


Lures on inſenſibly, by flow degrees. 
The patient to thoſe manly ſports, which bind 
The flacken'd finews, and relieve the mind; 
The patient feels a change as wrought by ſtealth, 
And wonders on demand to find it health. - 
Some few, whom fate ordain'd to deal in rhymes 
In other lands, and here, in other times, 
Whom, waiting at their birth, the midwife muſe 
Sprinkled all over with Caſtalian dews, 
To whom true genius gave his magic pen, 
Whom art by juſt degrees led up to men; 
Some few, extremes well ſhunn'd, have fteer'd 
between ee THI 2. r9ge | 
Theſe dang'rous rocks, and held the golden mean; 
Senſe in their works maintains her proper ſtate, 
But never ſleeps, or labours with her weight; 
Grace makes the whole look elegant and gay, 
But never dares from ſenſe to run aſtray: 
So nice the maſter's touch, ſo great his care, 
The colours boldly glow, not idly glare; 
Mutually giving and receiving aid, 
They ſet each other off, like light and ſhade, 
And, as by ſtealth, with ſo much ſoftneſs blend, - 
Tis hard to ſay, where they begin or end: 
Both give us charms, and neither gives offence; 
Senſe perfects grace, and grace enlivens ſenſe. 
Peace to the men who theſe high honours 
claim, _ 
Health to their ſouls, and to their mem'ries fame; 
Be it my taſk, and no mean taſk, to teach 
A rey'rence for that worth I cannot reach: 
Let me at diſtance, with a ſteady eye, 
Obſerve, and mark their paſſage to the ſky; 
From envy free, applaud ſuch riſing worth, 
And praiſe their heav'n, though pinion'd down 
to carth. | | 
Had I the pow'r, I could not have the time, 
Whilſt ſpirits flow, and life is in hey prime, 
Without a fin gainſt pleaſure, to deſign 
A plan, to methodize each thought, each line 
Highly to finiſh, and make ev'ry grace, 
In itſelf charming, take new charms from place. 
Nothing of books, and little known of men, 
When the mad fit comes on, I ſeize the pen, 
Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts ſet down, 
Rough as they run, diſcharge them on the town: 
Hence rude, unfiniſh'd brats, before their time, 
Are born into this idle world of rhyme, 
And the poor fattern muſe is brought to bed 
With all her imperfeRions on her head. 
Some, as no life appears, no pulſes play [way, 
Through the dull dubious maſs, no breath makes 
Doubt, greatly doubt, 'till for a glaſs they call, 


| Whether the child can be baptiz'd at all: 


ave 
, 


ay, 
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Others, on other grounds, objections frame, 

And, granting that the child may have a name, 

Doubt, as the ſex might well a midwife poſe, 

Whether they ſhould baptize it, verſe or proſe. - 
Een what my maſters pleaſe; bards, mild, 

meek men, , Rat 

In love to critics ſtumble now and then. 

Something 1 do, myſelf, and ſomething too, 

If they can do i ve for them to do. 

In the ſmall compaſs of my careleſs page 

Critics may find employment for an age; 

Withovt my blunders they were all undone; 

| twenty feed, where Maſon can feed one. 
When ſatire ſtoops, unmindſul of her ſtate, 

To praiſe the man I love, curſe him I hate; 

When ſenſe, in tides of paſſion borne along, 

Sinking to. proſe, degrades the name of ſong ; 

The cenſor ſmiles, and, whilſt my credit bleeds, 

With as high reliſh on the carrion ſeeds 

As the provd earl fed at a turtle feaſt, 

Who, turn'd by gluttony to worſe than beaſt, 

Eat, 'till his bowels guſh'd upon the floor, 

Yet (till eat on, and dying call'd for more. 
When logſe digreſſion, like a colt unbroke, 

Spurning connection, and her formal yoke, 

Bounds through. the foreſt, wanders far aſtray 

From the known path, and loves to loſe her way, 

'Tis a full feaſt to all the mongrel pack 

To run the rambler down, and bring her back. 
When gay deſcription, fancy's fairy child, 

Wild without art, and yet with pleaſure wild, 

Waking with nature at the morning hour 

To the lark's call, waik's o'er the op'ning flow'r 

Which largely drank all night of heaven's freſh 

.. dew, | 

And like a mountain nymph of Dian's crew, 

So lightly walks, ſhe not one mark imprints, 

Nor bruſhes off the dews, nor ſoils the tints ; 

When thus deſcription ſports, e en at the time 


That drums ſhould beat, and cannons roar in 


' rhyme, 

Critics can live on ſuch a fault as that 
From one month to the other, and grow fat. 

Ye mighty monthly judges, in a dearth 
Of letter'd blockheads, conſcious of the worth 
Of my materials, which againſt your will 
Oſt you've confeſs'd, and ſha)! confeſs it ſtill; 
Materials rich though rude, enflam'd with thought, 
Though more by fancy than by judgment 

wrought; _ | 

Take, uſe them as your own, a work begin, 
Which ſuits your genius well, and weave them in, 
Fram'd for the critic loom, with critic art, 
Till thread on thread depending, part on part, 
Colour with colour mingling, light with ſhade, 
To your dull taſte a formal work is made, 
And, having wrought them into one grand piece, 
dwears it ſurpaſſes Rome, and rivals Greece. 

Nor think this much, for at one ſingle word, 
Soon as the mighty critic fat, heard, 


Science attends their call; their pow'r is own'd; | 


Order rakes place, and genius is dethron'd ! 

Letters dance into books, defiance hurl'd 

At means, as atoms danc'd into a world. 
Me higher buſineſs calls, a greater plan, 


Worthy man's wholc employ, the good of man, 


# 


Sir. 
The good of man committed to my charge: 3 xr 


If idle fancy rambles forth at nn 
Careleſs of ſuch a truſt, theſe harmleſs las 
May friendſhip. envy, and may folly praiſe; - -  /.. 
The crown of Gotham may ſome Scot aſſume, : 


| And vagrant Stuarts reign in Churchill's room. 


O my poor people, O thou wretched earth, 


1 | To whoſe dear love, though not engag'd by birth, | 
| My heart is fix'd, my ſervice deeply worn, 


How (by thy father can that thought be borne, 


For monarchs, would they all but think like me, 
Are only fathers in the beſt degree 
How muſt thy glories fade, in ev'ry land , ./ 7 
Thy. name be laugh'd to ſcorn, thy mighty hand 
Be ſhorten'd, and thy zeal, by foes confeſs'd, | 

Bleſs'd in thyſelf, to make thy neighbours bleſs'd, 


- 


| Be robb'd of vigour ! how muſt freedom's pile, 


The boaſt of ages, which adorns the iſle, yo 
And makes it great and glorious, fear d abroad, 


| Happy at home, ſecure from force and frand 


How mult that pile, by ancient wiſdom rais d 

On a firm rock, by friends admig'd and prais d, 

Envy'd by foes, and wonder'd at by all, 

In one ſhort moment into ruins ſall, _ 

Should any flip of Stuart's tyrant race, 

Or baſtard or legitimate, diſgrace 

Thy royal ſeat of empire] But what care, 

What ſorrow muſt be mine, what deep deſpair 

And ſelf-reproaches, ſhould that hated line 

Admittance gain through any fault of mine! _ 

Curs'd be the cauſe whence Gotham's evils ſpring, 

Though that curs'd cauſe be found in Gotham s 
kin 53 N | : * 

Let „ all his needy, ruffian band. 
In pomp of horror ſtalk through Gotham's land 
Knce-deep in blood; let all her ſtately tow'rs _ 
Sink in the duſt; that court which now is ours 
Become a den, where beaſts may, if they can, 

A lodging find, nor fear rebulte from man; ; 

Where yellow harveſts riſe, be brambleg found; 

Where vines now creep, let thiſtles curſe the 
- ground; 27 „ en 

Dry in her thouſand vallies be the rills; 

Barren the cattle on her thouſand hills; i 

Where pow'r is plac'd, let tygers prowl for prey; 

Where juſtice lodges, let wild aſſes bray ; EAN 

Let cormorants in churches make their neſt, 

And on the fails of commerce bitterns reſt ; 

Be all, though princes in the earth before, 

Her merchants bankrupts, and her marts no more; 

Much rather would I, might the will of fate 

Give me to chooſe, ſee Gotham's ruin'd ſtate . 

By ills on ills thus to the earth weigh'd down, 

Than live to ſee a Stuart wear a crown. 

Let Heav'n in vengeance arm all nature's hoſt, 
Thoſe ſervants who their Maker know, who boaſt. 
Obedience as their glory, and ſulfil, T 
Unqueſtion'd, their great Maſter's ſacred will 
Let raging winds root up the boiling deep, 4 
And, with deſtruction big, o'er Gotham ſweep; 
Let rains ruſh down, till faith with doubtful eye 
Looks ſor the ſign of mercy in the ſky; 

Let peſtilence in all her horrors riſe ; 
Where'er 1 turn, let famine blaſt my eyes; 


Let the carth yawn, and, ere they've time tq 
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Before my eyes, whilſt on the verge I reel; 
Feeling, but as a monarch ought to feel, 
Not for myſelf, but them, I'll kiſs the rod, 
+ And, having own'd the juſtice of my God, 
Myſelf with firmneſs to the ruin give, 
And die with thoſe for whom I wiſh's to live. 
This (but may Heaven's more merciful decrees 
Ne'er tempt his ſervant with ſuch ills as theſe) 
This, or my ſoul deceives me, I could bear; 
But that the Stuart race my crown ſhould wear, 
That crown, where, highly cheriſh'd, freedom 
ſhone 
Bright as the glories of the mid-day ſun ; 
Born and bred ſlaves, that they, with proud miſ- 
rule, {ſchool, 
Should Walde brave, free-born men, like boys at 
Tothe whip crouch and tremble—O, that thought! 
The lab'ring brain is e' en to madneſs brought 
By the dread viſion; at the mere ſurmiſe 
The thronging ſpirits, as in tumult, riſe ; 
My heart, as'for a paſſage, loudly beats, 
And, turn me where I will, diſtraction meets. 
O my brave fellows, great in arts and atme, 
The wonder of the earth, whom glory warms 
To bigh atchievements, can your ſpirits bend 
Through baſe controul (ye never can deſcend 
So low by choice) to wear a tyrant's chain, 
Or let in freedom's ſeat a Stuart reiga ? 
If fame, who hath for ages far and wide 
Spread in all realms the cowardice, the pride, 
The tyranny and falſehood of thoſe lords, 
Contents you not, ſearch England” fair records; 
England, where firſt the breath of life I drew, 
Where next to Gotham my beſt love is due; 
There once they rul d, though cruſh'd” by Wil- 
liam's hand, 
They rul'd no more, to curſe that happy land, 
The f, who, from his native foil remov'd, 
Held England's ſceptre, a tame tyrant prov'd : 
Virtue he lack d, curs'd with thoſe e which 
| ſpring 
In ſouls of vulgar ſtamp to be a king ; 
Spirit he had not, though he laugh'd at laws, 
To play the bold-fac'd tyrant with applauſe ; 
On practices moſt mean he rais'd his pride, 
And craft oft gave what wiſdom oft denied. 
Ne'er could he feel how truly man is bleſt 
In bleſſing thoſe around him; in his breaſt, 
Crowded with follies, honour found no room; 
Mark'd for a coward in his mother's womb, 
He was too proud without affronts to live, 
Too timorous to puniſh or forgive. 
To gain a crown, which had in courſe of time, 
By fair deſcent, been his without a crime, 
He bore a mother's exile; to ſecure 
A greater crown, he baſcly could endure 
The ſpilling of her blood by ſorcign knife, 
Nor dar'd revenge her death who gave him life; 
Nay, by fond fear and fond ambition Jed, . 
Struck hands with thoſe by whom her blood was 
ſhed. throne, 
Call'd up to pow” or, ſcarce warm on England's 
He fill'd her court with beggars from his own : 
Turn where you would, the eye with Scots was 
caught, 


& 


OrEng!;/h kilbves; _ would be Scotſmen thought, 


To vain expence unbounded looſe he gave, (72 


The dupe of minions, and of ſlaves the Uave; 
On falſe pretences mighty ſums he rais'd, 


And damn'd thoſe ſenates rich, whom, por, he 


praisd: 


From empire thrown, and doom'd to beg her bread, 


On foreign bounty whilſt a daughter * fed, 

He laviſh'd ſums, for her receiv d, on men 

Whoſe names would fix diſhonou my pen. 
Lies were his play-things, parliaments his ſport, 

Book-worms and catamites engroſs'd the court: 

Vain of the ſcholar, like all Scotſmen ſince, 

The pedant ſcholar, he forgot the prince, 


Aud having with ſome trifles ſtor' d his brain, 


Ne'er learn'd, or wiſh'd to learn, the arts to reign, 
Enough he knew tb make him vain and proud, 
Mock'd by the wiſe, the wonder of the crow'd; 
| Falſe friend falſe ſon, falſe father, and falſe king, 
Falſe wit, falſe ſtateſmen, and falſe ev'ry thing, 


| When he ſhould act, he idly choſe to prate, 


And pamphlets wrote, when he ſhould ſave the 
ſtate. 
Religious, if religion holds in whim, - 
To talk with all, he Jet all talk with him, 
Not on God's honour, but his own intent, 
Not for religion's ſake, but argument; 
More vain, if ſome ſly, artful, High- Dutch ſlave, 
Or, from the Fe/uit ſchool, ſome precious knave 
Conviction ſcign' d, than if, to peact reſtor'd 
By his full ſoldierſhip, worlds hail'd him lord. 
Pow'r was his wiſh, unbounded as his will, 
The pow'r, without controul, of doing ill. 
But what he wiſh'd, what he made 6;/bops preach, 
And fatcſmen warrant, hung within his reach 
He dar'd not ſeize : Fear gave, to gall his pride, 


That freedom to the realm his will denied. 


Of treaties fond, o'erweening of his parts, 
In ev'ry treaty of his own mean arts 
He fell the dupe | Peace was his coward care, 
E'en at a time when juſtice call'd for war: 
His pen he'd draw, to prove his lack of wit, 
But, rather than unſheath the ſword, ſubmit. | 
Truth fairly muſt record, and, pleas'd to live 
In league with mercy, juſtice may forgive ' 
Kingdoms betray'd, and worlds reſign'd to Spain, 


But never can forgive a Raleigh ſlain. 


At length (with white let freedom mark that 
year) : 

Not fear'd by thoſe whom moſt he wiſh'd to fear, 

Not lov'd by thoſe whom molt he wiih'd to love, 


He went to anſwer for his faults above; 


To anſwer to that God, from whom alone 
He claim'd to hold, and to abuſe the throne; 
Leaving behind, a curſe to all his line, 
The bloody legacy of right divine. | 
With many virtues, which a radiance fling 
Round private men; with few which grace a king, 
And ſpeak the monarch; at the time of lite 
When paſſion holds with reaſon doubtful ſtrife, 
Succeeded Charles, by a mean fire won 
Who envied virtue even in a ſon. 
His youth was froward, turbulent, and wild; 
He took the wan up ere he left the child ; 
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is ſoul was eager for imperial ſway, 
— < had hed the leſſon to obey. 
Surrounded by a fawning, flattering throng, 
Judgment each day grew weak, and humour 
rong: 
Wiſdom hs, treated as a noiſome weed, 
And all his follies let to run to ſeed. {ſpring ! 
What ills from ſuch beginnings needs muſt. 
What ills to ſuch a land from ſuch a king ! 
What could ſhe hope ! what had ſhe not to ſear: 
Bafe Buckingham poſſeſe d his youthful ear; 
gtrafford and Laud, when mounted on the throne, 
Engroſs'd his love, and made him all their own; 
Strafford and Laud, who boldly dar'd avow 
The trait'rous doctrines taught by Tories now: 
Each ſtrove t' undo him, in his turn and hour, 
The firſt with pleaſure, and the laſt with pow'r. 
Thinking (vain thought, diſgraceful to the 
throne) ! W 
That all mankind were made for kings alone, - 
That ſubjects were but ſlaves, and what was whim 
Or worle in common men, was law in him; 
Drunk wirh prerogative, which fate decreed 
To guard good kings, and tyrants to miſlead; 
Which in a fair proportion, to deny 
Allegiance dares not; which to old too high - 
No good can with, no coward king can dare, 
And held too high, no Engliſh ſubjeR bear; 
Beſieg d by men of deep and ſubtle arts, 
Men void of principle, and damn'd with parts, 
Who ſaw his weakneſs, made their king their tool, 
Then moſt a flave, when moſt he ſeem'd to rule; 
Taking all public ſteps for private ends, 
Deceiv'd by favourites, whom he called friends, 
He had not ſtrength enough of ſoul to find 
That monarchs, meant as bleſſings to mankind, 
Sink their great ſtate, and ſtamp their fame un- 
done, | 2 57 75 
When what was meant for all they give to one; 
Lit'ning uxorious, whilſt a woman's prate 
Modell'd the church, and parcell'd out the ſtate, 
Whilſt (in the ſtate not more than women read) 
High-churchmen preach'd, and turn'd his pious 
Tutor'd to ſee with miniſterial eyes; head; 
Forbid ro hear a loyal nation's cries; 
Made to believe (what can't a fav'rite do) 
He heard a nation hearing one or two; 
Taught by ſtate-quacks himſelf ſecure to think, 
And out of danger een on danger's brink; 
Whilſt pow'r was daily crumbling from his hand, 
Whilſt murmurs ran through an inſulted land, 
As if to ſanction tyrants Heav'n was bound, 
He proudly ſought the ruin which he found. 
Twelve years, twelve tedious and inglorious 
3 
Did England, cruſh'd by pow'r and aw'd by fears, 
Whilſt proud oppreſſion ſtruck at freedom's root, 
Lament her ſenates loſt, her Hampden mute. 
Illegal taxes and oppreſſive loans, 
In ſpite of all her pride, call'd forth her groans; 
Patience was heard her gricfs aloud to tell, 
And loyalty was tempted to rebel. 
Each day new acts of outrage ſhook the ſtate, 
New courts were rais'd to give new doctrines 
weight; | WE 


— 
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1 


State - inquiſitions kept the realm in we, 


And curs'd flar-chambers made, or rul'd. the luv; 
Juries were pack'd, and judges were unſound; 


Through the whole kingdom not one Pratt was 
found. | 


, | | Ch a a 
From the firſt moments of his giddy. out 
He hated ſenates, for they told him iruth.. _ _ -- 


At length againſt his will compell'd to treat, 
Thoſe whom he could not fright, he firove to 
With baſe diſſembling ev'ry grievance heard, 
And, often giving, often broke his word. . 


O where ſhall helpleſs truth for refuge ys 7 - | 
i 


If kings, who ſhould protect her, dare to 
Thoſe who, the gen'ral good their real aim, 
Sought in their country's good their monarch's 
fame; . 7 
Thoſe who were anxious for his ſafety; thoſe 
Who were induc'd by duty to oppoſe; 


Their truth ſuſpected, and their worth unl oth; 


He held as foes, and traitors to his throne ; 

Nor found his fatal error till the hour  - 

Of ſaving him was gone and paſt; till pow'r 

Had ſhifted hands, to blaſt his hapleſs reign, 1 

Making their faith and his repentance vain. 
Hence (be that curſe confin'd to Gotham's foes) 

War, dread to mention, civil war aroſe; 

All adds of outrage, and all acts of ſhame, 


Stalk'd forth at large, diſguis'd with honour's 


name; | 
Rebellion, raiſing high her bloody hand, 
Spread univerſal havoc through the land; 
With zeal for party, and with paſſion drunk, 
ln public rage all private love was ſunk z 
Friend againſt friend, brother gainſt brother ſtood, 
And the ſon's weapon drank the father's blood; 
Nature, aghaſt, and fearful leſt her reign — ' 
Should laſt no longer, bled in ev'ry vein. 
Unhappy Stuart, harſhly though that name 
Grates on my ear, I ſhould have died with ſhame, 
To fee my king before his ſubjects ſtand, | 
And at their bar hold up his royal hand; 
At their commands to hear the monarch plead,  - 
By their decrees to ſee that monarch bleed. _ 
What though thy faults were many, aud were 
| great, 4 | 
What though they ſhook the baſis of the ſtate, 
In royalty ſecure thy perſon ſtood, 
And ſacred was the fountain af thy blood. 
Vile miniſters, who dar'd abuſe their truſt, - | 
Who dar'd ſeduce a king to be unjuſt, * 
Vengeance, with juſtice leagu'd, with pow'r made 
ſtrong, 
Had nobly cruſh'd : The Ling could do no wrong. 
Yet grieve not, Charles, nor thy hard fortunes 
' blame ; - 
They took thy life, but they ſecur'd thy fame. 
Their greater crimesniade thine like ſpecks appear, 
From which the ſun in glory is not clear. 
Had'ſt thou in peace and years reſfign'd thy breath 
At nature's call; had'ſt thou laid down in death 
As in a fleep; thy name, by juſtice borne 


On the four winds, had been in pieces torn. - _ 


Pity, the virtue of a gen'rous ſoul, 3 
Sometimes the vice, hath made thy mem'ry whole. 


— 
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"I 


Who, goodneſs ſcorn'd, wiſh only to be great, 


Who own no law, no reaſon but your will, 


Think not for wrongs like theſe unſcourg'd to live; 
Long may ye fin, and long may Heav'n forgive: 


And make their portion bitterneſs and ſhame. 
From land to land for years compell'd to roam, 


Of majeſty unmindful, forc'd to fly, 


From love of England by long abſence wean'd, 


Whate ler was looſe, indecent, and profane, 


| Through love of eaſe, and not through want of 


And bade, the tyrant lain, the martyr live. 
Ye princes of the earth, ye mighty few, 
Who, worlds ſtibduing, can't yourſelves ſubdue; 


Whoſe breath is bleſting, and whoſe voice is fate; 


Aid feorn reſtraint, though tis from doing ill; 
Who of all paffions groan beneath the worſt, 
Then only bleſs'd when they make others curſt ; 


But, hen ye leaſt expect, in ſorrow's day, 
Vengeance ſhall fall more heavy for delay ; 

Nor think that vengeance heap'd on you alone : 
Shall poor amends) for injur'd worlds atone : 
No; like ſome baſe diſtemper, which remains, 
Tranſmitted from the tainted father's veins, 

In the ſon's blood, ſich broad and gen'ral crimes 
Shall call down vengeance e'en to lateſt times, 
Call vengeance down on all who bear your name, 


Whilſt -ufurpation lorded it at home, 


Not daring, like a king, to reign or die, 
Recall'd to repoſſeſs his tiwfol throng 
More at his people's ſeeking than his own, 
Another Charles ſucceeded. In the ſchool 
Of travel he had learn'd to play the fool, 
And, like pert pupils with dull tutors ſent 
To ſhame their country on the continent, 


From ev'ry court he ev'ry folly glean'd, 

And was, ſo cloſe do evil habits cling, [kipg. 

Till crown'd, a beggar; and when crown'd, no 
Thoſe grand and gen'ral pow'rs which Heav'n 

An inſtance of his mercy to mankind, [deſign'd 

Were loſt, in ſtorms of diſſipation hurl'd, 

Nor would he give one hour to bleſs a world; 

Lighter than levity which ſtrides the blaſt, - 

And of the preſent fond, forgets the paſt, 

He chang'd and chang'd, but, ev'ry hope to curſe, 

Chang'd only from one folly to a worſe; 

Stare he reſign'd to thoſe whom ſtate could pleaſe, 

Carcleſs of majeſty, his wiſh was eaſe ; 

Pleafure, and pleafure only was his aim ; 

Kings of leſs wit might hunt the bubble fame; 

Dignity through his reign was made a ſport, 

Nor dar'd decorum ſhow her face at court. 

Morality was held a ſtanding jeſt, 

And faith a neceſſary fraud at belt ; 

Courtiers, their monarch ever in their view, 

Poſſeſs'd great talents, and abus'd them too: 

Whate'er was light, impertinent, and vain, 


(So ripe was folly, folly to acquit) 

Stood all abſolv'd in that poor bauble, wit. 
In gratitude, alas! but little read, | 

He let his ſather's ſervants beg their bread, 

His father's faithful ſervants, and his own, 

To place the foes of both around his throne, 
Bad'counſels he embrac'd through indolence, 


ſenſe; 
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| Misfortunes gave what virtue could not give, 


He ſaw them wrong, but rather let them go 


As right, chan take the pains to make them ſo. 


Women rul'd all, and miniſters of {tate 
Were for commands at toilettes forc'd to wait; 


Women, who have, as monarchs, grac'd the land, 


But never govern'd well at ſccond-hand. 

To make all other errors flight appear, 
In mem'ry fix d ſtand Dupkirk and Tangier; 
In mem'ry fix'd ſo deep, that time in vain 
Shall ſtrive to wipe thoſe records from the brain, 
Amboyna ſtands— Gods, that a king ſhould hold 
In ſuch high eſtimate vile paltry gold, 
And of his duty be ſo careleſs found, 
That, when the blood of ſubjects from the ground 
For vengeance call'd, he ſhould reject their cry, 
And, brib'd from honour, lay his thunders by, 
Give Holland peace, whilft Engliſh victims groan'd, 
And butcher'd ſubjects wander'd wnaton'd. 
O dear, deep injury to England's fame, 
To them, to us, to all! to him, deep ſhame ! 


Of all the paſſions which from frailty ſpring, 


Av'rice is that which leaſt becomes a king. 
To crown the whole, ſcorning the public 


good, | 
Which through his reign he little underſtood, 


Or little heeded, with too narrow aim 

He reaſſum'd a bigot brother's claim; 

And, having made time-ſervipg ſenates bow, 

Suddenly died, that brother beſt knew bor, 
No matter bow—he ſlept amongſt the dead, 

And James his brother reigned in his ſtead, 


But ſuch a reign—lo glaring an offence. 


In ev'ry ſtep *gainſt freedom, law, and ſenſe, 
Gainſt all the rights of nature's gen'ral plan, 
*Gainſt all which conſtitutes an Engliſhman, 
That the relation would mere fiction ſeem, 
The mock creation of a poet's dream, 
And the poor bards would in this ſceptic age, 
Appear as falfe as their hiſtorian's page. 
Ambitious folly ſeiz'd the ſeat of wit, 
Chriſtians were forc'd by bigots to ſubmit ; 


Pride without ſenſe, without religion zeal, 


Made daring inroads on the commonweal ; 
Stern perſecution rais'd her iron rod, 
And call'd the pride of kings the power of God; 
Confcience and fame were ſacrific'd to Rome, 
And England wept at freedom's ſacred tomb. 
Her laws deſpis'd, her conſtitution wrench'd 
From its due nat'ral frame, her rights retrench'd 
Beyond a coward's ſuff rance, conſcience forc'd, 
And healing juſtice from the crown divorc'd, 


Each moment pregnant with vile ads of pow'r, 


Her patriot biſhops ſentenc'd to the Tow'r, 

Her Oxford (who yet loves the Stuart name) 
Branded with arbitrary marks of ſhame, 

She wept—but wept not long; to arms ſhe flew, 
At honour's call th' avenging ſword ſhe drew, 
Turn'd all her terrors on the tyrant's head, 
And ſent him in deſpair to beg his bread; 
Whilſt ſhe (may ev'ry ſtate in ſuch diſtreſs 
Dare with ſuch zeal, and meet with ſuch ſucceſs) 
Whilſt ſhe (may Gotham, ſhould my abject mind 
Chooſe to enſlave rather than free mankind, 
Purſue her ſteps, tear the proud tyrant down, 


Nor let me wear if I ahuſe the crown) 


* 


blic 
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Whilſt the (through ey” age, in ev'ry x lad, 
Written in gold let revolution ſtand) 

Whilſt ſhe, ſecur'd in liberty and law, _ 
Found what ſs ſought, a laviour in Naſſau. 
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Can the fond other from herſelf depart, 
Can ſhe forget the darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom ſhe bore and bred, 
Nurs'd on her knees, and at her boſom fed ? 
To whom ſhe ſeem'd her ev'ry thought to give, 
And in whoſe life alone ſhe ſeem'd to live 1 
Yes, from herſelf the mother may depart, 
She may forget the darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom ſhe bore and bred, 
Nurs'd on her knees, and at her boſom fed, 
To whom ſhe ſeem'd her ev'ry thought to give, 
And in whoſe life alone ſhe ſeem'd to live; 
But cannot forget, whilſt life remains, 
And pours her current through theſe Welling 
veins, 
Whilſt mem'ry offers up at reaſon's ſhrine, 
But | cannot forget that Gotham's mine. 
Can the ſtern mother, than the brutes more wild, 


From her diſnatur'd breaſt tear her young child; 


Fleſh of her fleſh, and of her bone the bone, 

And daſh the ſmiling babe againſt a ſtone ? 

Yes, the ſtern mother, than the brutes more wild, 

From her diſnatur'd breaſt may tear, her child; 

Fleſh of her fleſh, and of her bone the bone, 

And daſh the ſmiling babe againſt a ſtone; 

But I (forbid it Heav'n), but I can ne'er 

The love of Gotham from this boſom tear; 

Can ne er ſo far true royalty per vert 

From its fair courſe, to do my people hurt. 
With how much eaſe, with bow much confly 

dence, 


As if, ſuperior to each groſſer ſenſe, 


Reaſon had only, in full pow'r array'd, 
To manifeſt her will, and be obey'd, 
Men make reſolves, and paſs into decrees | 
The motions of the mind]! With how much eaſe 
In ſuch reſolves doth paſſion make a flaw, 
And bring to nothing what was rais'd to law ! 

In empire young, ſcarce warm. on Gotham's 

throne, 
The dangers and the ſweets a pow'r unknown, 
Pleas'd, though I ſcarce know vy, like ſome 
young child, 

Whoſe little ſeaſes each new toy turns wild, 
How do I hold ſweet dalliance with my crown, 
And wanton with dominion ! how. lay down, 
Withaut the ſanction of a precedent, 
Rules of moſt large and abſolute extent; 
Rules, which from ſenſe of public virtue ſpring, 
And all at once commence a patriot king. 

Bur, for the day of trial is at hand, 
And the whole fortunes of a mighty land 
Are ſtak'd on me, and all their weal or woe 
Muſt from my good or evil conduct flow, 
Will I, or can I, on a fair revigw, 
As l fans that name, deſerve it too ? 
Have 1 well weigh'd the great, the noble part 
I'm now to play ? Have I explor'd my heart, 


What I am fit to do, 


* 


That jabyrioth of fraud, that deep dark cell, E7 
Where, unſuſpected een by me, may dwell © 
Ten thouſand follies? Have I found out there 
and what to bear? 
Have I trac'd ev'ry paſſion to its riſe, '' ' © © |! 
Nor ſpar'd one lurking ſeed of creach'rous vice 2 
Have | familiar with my nature grown, © 
And am I fairly to myſelf made known? :; 
A patriot king Why, tis a name which bears 


The more immediate ſtamp of heav'n; which 


wears 


|| The neareſt, beſt reſemblance we can ſhow 


Of God above through all his works below - 

To ſtill the voice of diſcord in the land, 
To make weak faction's diſcontented band, 
Detected, weak, and crumbling to decay, 3 
With hunger pinch'd, on their own rn BE $A - 
Like brethren in the ſelf- ſame int'reſts warm' d, | 
Like diff 'rent bodies with one ſoul inform d, (i 
To make a nation, nobly rais'd above . 
All meaner thought, grow up in common love; 
To give the laws due vigour, and to hold 
That ſacred balance, temperate, yet bold, 
With ſuch an equal hand, that thoſe who fear 
May yet approve, and own my juſtice clear; 
To be a common father, to ſeeure * 
The weak from violence, from pride the poor; 
Vice and her ſons to baniſn in diſgrace, wa 
To make corruption dread to ſhow her face ; 
To bid afflicted virtue take new ſtate, 
And be at laſt acquainted with the great ; 
Of all religions to ele the beſt, 
Nor let her prieſts be made a ſanding jeſt; 
Rewards for worth with lib'ral hand to carve, 
To love the arts, not let the artiſts ſtarve ; 
To make fair plenty through the realm increaſe, 
Give fame in war, and happineſs in peace; 
To ſee my people virtuous, great and free, 


And know that all thoſe bleſſings flow from 


me; _ 


' O 'tisa joy too exquiſite, a thought 


Which flatters nature more than flatt'ry ought ; 
'Tis a great, glorious taſk, for man too hard, | 
But not leſs great, leſs glorious the reward, 

The beſt reward which here to man is giv'n, 


*Tis more than earth, aud little ſhort of heav'n; 


A talk (if ſuch compariſon may be) 

The ſame in nature, diff ring in degree, 

Like that which God, on whom for aid I call, 
Performs with eaſe, and yet performs to all. 

How much do they miſtake, how little know \, u 
Of kings, of kingdoms, and the pains which flow : 
From royalty, who fancy that a crown, 

Becauſe it gliſtens, muſt be lin'd with down ! 


With outfide ſhow and vain appearance caught, 


They look no farther, and, by folly taught, 

Prize high the toys of thrones, but never find 

One of the many cares which lurk behind. 

The gem they worſhip, which a crown adorns, 

Nor once ſuſpe& that crown is lin'd with thorns. 

O might reflection folly's place ſupply, 

Would we one moment uſe her piercing eye, 

Then ſhould we know what woe from grandeur. : 
ſprings, - 

And learn to pity, not to envy kings. 


* 


= 


$42 
The villager, born humbly and bred hard, 

Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 

In action ſimply juſt, in conſcience. clear, 

By guilt untaiuted, undiſturb'd by fear, 

His means hut ſcanty, and his wants but few, 

Labour his buſineſs and his picaſure too, Y 

Enjoys more comforts in a fingle hour, 

Than ages give the wretch condemn'd to pow'r. 
Call'd up by health, he riſes with the day, 

And goes to work as if he went to play, 

* Whiſtling off :oils, one half of v-hich might make 

The ſtouteſt Atlas of a palace ques | 

V inſt heat and cold. which make us cowards faint, 

Harden'd by conſtant uſe, without complaint 

He bears what we ſhould think it death to bear; 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare; 

His thirſt he flakes at ſome pure neighb'ring 

brock, . 

Nor alks for ſauce where appetite ſtands cook. 
When the dews fall, and when the ſun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires, 
Which, waken'd all at ouce, ſpeak ſupper nigh, 

At diſtance catch and fix his longing eye, 
Homeward he hica, and with his manly brood 
Ot raw-bon'd cubs enjoys that clean, coarſe food, 
Which, ſeaſon'd with good humqur, his fond bride 
*Gainſt his return is happy to provide; [creeps 
Then, free from care, and free from thought, he 
Into his ſtraw, and 'till the morning fleeps. 

Not ſo the king— With anxious cares oppreſs'd, 

His boſom labours, and admits not reſt. 

A glorious wretch, he ſweats beneath the weight 

Of majeſty, and gives up eaſe for ſtate. 

E'en when his ſmiles, which, by the fools of pride, 
Are treaſur'd and preferv'd from fide to fide, 
Fly round the court, e'en when compell'd by form, 
He ſeems moſt calm, his foul is in a ſtorm ! 

Care, like a ſpectre, ſeen by him alone, 
With all her neſt of vipers, round his throne 
By day crawls full in view; when night bids ſleep, 
Sweet nurſe of nature, o'er the ſenſes creep, 
When miſery herſelf no more complains, 
And flaves. if poſſible, forget their chains, 
Though his ſenſe weakens, though his eyes grow 
. - 
That reſt which comes to all, comes not to him. 
F'en at that hour, care, tyrant care, forbids 
The dew of {leep to fall upon his lids ; 
From night to night ſhe watches at his bed; 
ow, as one mop'd, fits brooding o'er his head; 

Anon ſhe ſtarts, and, borne on raven's wings, 

Croaks forth aloud —+ Sleep was not made for 
kings.“ ball, 
Thrice hath the moon, who governs this vaſt 

Who rules moſt abſolute oer me, and all; 

To whom by full conviction taught to bow, 

At new, at full, I pay the duteous vow ; 

Thrice hath the moon her wonted courſe purſu'd, 
Thrice hath ſhe loſt her form, and thrice renew'd, 
Since (bleſſed be that ſeaſon, for before 
I was a mere, mere mortal, and no more, 

One of the herd, a lump of common clay, 

Inform'd with liſe to die and paſs away) 

Since I became a king, and Gotham's throne, 

With full and ample pow'r, became my own; 
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Thrice hath the moon her wonted courſe purſy'g, 

Thrice hath ſhe loſt her form, and thrice renew'd 
Since fleep, kind fleep, who like a friend ſupplies 
New vigour for new toil, hath clos'd theſe eyes 
Nor, if my toils are anſwer'd with ſucceſs, 
And I am made an inſtrument to bleſs 
The people whom I love, ſhall I repine; 
| Theirs be the benefit, the labour mine. 

Mindful] of that high rank in which I tang, 

Of millions lord, ſole ruler in the land, 
Let me, and reaſon ſhall her aid afford, 
Rule my own ſpirit, of myſelf be lord. 
With an ill grace that monarch wears his crown, 
Who, ſtern and hard of nature, wears a frown : 
Gainſt faults in other men, yet all the while 
Meets his own vices with a partial ſmile. 
How can a king (yet on record we find 
Such kings have been, ſuch curſes of mankind) 
| Enforce that law *gainſt ſome poor ſubject elf, 
Which conſcience tells him he hath broke himſelf? 
Can he ſome petty rogue to juſtice call 
For robbing one, when he himſelf robs all? 
Muſt not, unleſs extinguiſh'd, conſcience fly 
Into his cheek, and blaſt his fading eye, 
To ſcourge th' oppreſſor, when the ſtate, diſtreſod 
And funk to ruin, is by him oppreſs'd ? 
Againſt himſelf doth he not ſentence give ? 
If one muſt die, t* other's not fit to live. 

Weak is that throne, and in itſelf unſound, ' 
Which takes nor ſolid virtue for its ground; 
All envy pow'r in others, and complain 
Of that which they would periſh to obtain, 

Nor can thoſe ſpirits, turbulent and bold. 
Not to be aw'd by threats, nor bought with gold, 
Be huſh'd to peace, but when fair legal ſway 
Makes it their real int'reſt to obey; 

When kings, and none but fools can then rebel, 
Not leſs in virtue than in pow'r excel. 

Be that my object, that my conſtant care, 

And may my ſoul's beſt wiſhes centre there. 

Be it my taſk to ſeek, nor ſeek in vain, - 

Not only how to live, but how to reign; 

And, to thoſe virtues which from reaſon ſpring, 
And grace the man, join thoſe which grace the 


ing. : 

Firſt (for tri duty bids my care extend 
And reach to all, who on that care depend, 
Bids me with ſervants keep a ſteady hand, 
And watch o'er all my proxies in the land) 
Firft (and that method reaſon ſhall ſupport) 
Before I look into, and purge my court, 
Before I cleanſe the ſtable of the ſtate, 
Let me fix things which to myſelf relate. 
That done, and all accounts well fettled here, 
In reſolution 'firm, in honour clear, * 
Tremble, ye ſlaves, who dare abuſe your truſt, 
Who dare be villains, when your king is juſt 

Are there, amongtt thoſe officers of ſtate 
To whom our ſacred pow'r we delegate 
Who hold our place and office in the realm, 
Who, in our name commiſſion'd, guide the helm; 
Are there, who, truſting to our love of eaſe, 
Oppreſs our ſubjects, wreſt our juſt decrees, 
And make the law+-, warp'd from their fair intent, 


To ſpeak a language which they never meant; 
h * 


Id 


g. 
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Are there ſuch men, and can the fools depend 
On holding out in ſafety to their end? | 

Can they ſo much, from thoughts of danger free, 
Neceive themſelves, fo much miſdeem of me, 

To think that I will prove a ſtateſman's tool, 

And live a ſtranger where I ought to rule? 
What, to myſelf and to my ſtate unjuſt, 

Shall | from miniſters take things on truſt, 

And, ſinking low the credit of my throne, 
Depend upon dependants of my own? _ 

Shall I, moſt certain ſource of future cares, 

Not uſe my judgment, but depend on their's ? 
Shall I, true puppet-like, be mock'd with ſtate, 
Have nothing but the name of being great ; 
Attend at councils which I muſt not weigh; 

Do what they bid; and what they diate ſay; 
Enrob'd, and hoiſted up into my chair, 

Only to be a royal cypher there? b d. 
Periſh the thought tis treaſon to my throne 
And who but thinks it, could his thoughts be 

known, | 
Inſults me more than he, who, leagu'd with hell, 
Shall riſe in arms, and *gainſt my crown rebel. 
The wicked ſtateſman, whoſe falſe heart purſues 

A train of guilt; who acts with double views, 
And wears a double face: whoſe baſe deſigns 
Strike at his monarch's throne; who undermines 
Fen whilſt he ſeems his wiſhes to ſupport ; 

Who ſeizes all departments, packs a court, 
Maintains an agent on the judgment - ſeat 

To ſcreen his crimes, and make his frauds com- 

lete; 

Her del armies, and around the throne 

Will ſuffer none-but creatures of his own; 
Conſcious of ſuch his baſeneſs, well may try, 
Againſt the light to ſhut his maſter's eye, ; 


Jo keep him coop'd, and far remov'd from thoſe, | 


Who, brave and honeſt, dare his crimes diſcloſe, 
Nor ever let him in one place appear, 
Where truth, unwelcometruth, may wound his ear. 
Attempts like theſe, well weigh'd, themſelves 
proclaim, . H , 
And, whilſt they publiſh, baulk their author's aim, 
Kings muſt be blind, into ſuch ſnares to run; 
Or worſe, with open eyes muſt be undone. 
The miniſter of honeſty and worth-. 
Demands the day to bring his ations forth; 
Calls on the ſun to ſhine with fizrcer rays, 
And braves that trial which muſt end in praiſe. 
None fly the day, and ſeek the ſhades of night, 
But thoſe whoſe actions cannot bear the light; 
None wiſh their king in ig.orance to hold, 
But thoſe who feel that knowledge muſt unfold 
Their hidden guilt, and that dark mitt diſpecli'd 
By which their places and their lives are held, 
Confuſion wait them, and by juſtice led, 
In.vengeance fall on ev'ry traitor's head. 
Aware of this, and caution'd *gainſt the pit 


| Where kings have oft been loſt, ſhall | ſubmit, 


And ruſt in chains like theſe ? Shall I give way, 
And whilſt my helpleſs ſubjects fall a prey 

Jo pow'r abus'd, in ignorance fit down, 

Nor dare aſſert the honour of my crown ? 

Wen ſtern rebellion (if that odious name 

Jully belongs to thoſe, whoſe only aim 


— 


Is to preſerve their eountry; who oppoſe fas 5 39 
In honour leagu'd, none but-their country's foes; 
Who only ſeek their own, and found their cauſe 


In due regard for violated laws) 


Nor fears rebuke, a nation at her heels, i 
A nation up in arms, though ſtrong not proud, 
Knocks at the palace-gate, and, calling lou 
For due redreſs preſents, from truth's fair pen, 
A lift of wrongs, not to be borne by men 


All that is royal in his name and place, 9 4 
Who, thus call'd forth to anſwer, can advance 
No other plea but that of ignorance ! * 

A vile defence, which was his all a: ſtake, 
The meaneſt ſubject well might bluſh to make; 
A filthy ſource, from whence ſhame ever ſprings; 
A ſtain to all, but moſt a ſtain to kings. 
The ſoul, with great and manly feelings warm'd, 
Panting for knowledge, reits not till inform'd : 
And ſhall not I, fir'd with the glorious zeal, 


* 


Or can a juſt excuſe from ignorance flow 
To me, whoſe firſt, great duty i. To know? _ 

Hence ignorance— thy ſettled, dull, blank eye 
Would hurt me, though I knew no reaſon why 
Hence ignorance—thy {laviſh ſhackles bind 
The free born ſoul, and lethargy the mind— © 
Of thee, begot by pride, who look'd with ſcorn” 
On ev'ry meaner match, of thee was born 
That grave inflexibility of ſoul, ER 
Which reaſon can't convince, nor fear controul ; 
Which neither arguments nor pray'r> can reach, 
And nothing leſs than utter ruin teach— ad 
Hence ignorance—hence to that depth of night 
Where thou waſt born, where not one gleam of 

light 20 
May wound thine eye hence to ſome dreary cell, 
Where monks with ſuperſtition love to dwell; 
Or in ſome college ſooth thy lazy pride, - 
And with the heads of colleges reſide; ' 
Fit mate for royalty thou can ſt not be; 
Ard if no mate for kings no mate for me. 

Come ſtudy, like a torrent ſwell'd with rains, 
Which, ruſhing down the mountains, o'er the plains 
Spreads horror wide, and yet, in horror kind, 
L-aves ſeeds of future ſtui ful efs behind; ; 
Come ftudy—painful th ugh thy courſe and flow, 
Phy real worth by thy eſſects we know 
Parent of knowledge. come! Not hee l call, 
W ho, grave and dull, in college or in hall 24 
Doſt fit, all ſolemn ſad. and moping weigh 
ihings. which when found, thy labours can't re- 


—— — - 


wa 
| Nor, in one hand, fit emblem of thy trade, 


A rod; in t' other, gaudily array'd 

A bornbook. gilt and letter'd, call | thee, 

Who doſt in form preſide o'er AB —- © 

Nor (ſyren though thou art, and thy ſtrange 
charms, | * 

As 'twere by magic, lure men to thy arms) 

Do call thee, he through a winding maze, 

A labyrinth of puzzling, pleaſing ways, . 


Doſt lead us at he laſt to thote rich plains, FS. 
rn 


| Where, in full glory, real ſcience reigns; 


* 


When ſtern rebullion, who no longer feels ! . 


How muſt that king be humbled, how diſgrace | 


| Feel thoſe brave paſſions which my ſubjects feel? 


% 
" 
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Fair though thou art, and lovely to mine eye, 
Though full rewards in thy poſſeſſion lie | rel 
To crown man's wiſh, and do thy fav'rites grace 
Though (was I ſtation'd in an humbler place) 
I could be ever happy in thy ſight, | 
Tooil with thee all the day, and through the night 
T'oil. an from watch to watch, bidding my eye, 
Faſt rivetted on ſcience, ſleep defy ; | 

Yet (ſuch the hardſhips which from empire flow) 
Muſt | thy ſweet ſociety forego, 


Ad to ſome happy rival's arms reſign 


Thoſe charms, which can, alas! no more be mine. 
No more. from hour to hour, from day to day, 

Shall I purſue thy ſteps, and urge my way 

Where eager love of ſcience calls; no more 

Attempt thoſe paths which man ne'er trod before. 

No more the mountain ſcal'd, the deſert croſt, 

Lofing myſelf, nor knowing I was loſt, | 

Travel through woods, oer wilds, from morn 

to night, | h 
From night to morn, yet travel with delight, 
And having found thee, lay me down content, 


On all my toil well paid, my time well ſpent. 


Farewell ye muſes too—for ſuch mean things 
Muſt not preſume to dwell with mighty kings 
Farewell ye muſes—though it cuts my heart 
E'en to the quick, we muſt for ever part. | 

When the freſh morn bade luſty nature wake; 
When the birds, ſweetly twitt'ring through the 

brake, 5 
Tunꝰ d their ſoft pipes; when from the neighb' ring 

oom, 2 

Sipping the dew, each zephyr ſtole perfume ; 
When all things with new vigour were inſpir'd, 
And ſeem's to ſay they never could be tir'd ; 
"How often have we ſtray d, whilſt ſportive rhyme 
Deceiv'd the way, and clipp'd the wings of time, 
O' er hill, o'er dale how often laugh'd to ſee, 
Yourſelves made viſible to none but me, 
The clown, his work ſuſpended, gape and ſtare, 
And ſeem'd to think that I convers'd with air! 

When. the ſun, beating on the parched ſoil, 
Seem'd to proclaim an interval of toil ; 

When a faint languor crept through ev'ry breaſt, 
And things moſt us'd to labour, wiſh'd for reſt ; 
How oſten, underneath a rev'rend oak, 

Where ſafe, and fearleſs of the impious ſtroke, 
Some ſacred dryad liv'd, or in fome grove, 
Where with capricious fingers fancy wove 

Her fairy bow'r, whilſt nature all the while 
Lyvok'd on, and view d her mock'ries with a ſmile, 
Have we held converſe ſweet ! how often laid, 
Faſt by the Thames, in Ham's inſpiriug ſhade, 
Amongſt thoſe poets which make up-your train, 
And, after death, pour forth the ſaered ſtrain, 
Have I, at your command, in verſe grown gray, 
But not impair'd, heard Dryden tune that lay, 
Which might have drawn an angel from his ſphere, 
And kept him from his office liſt'ning here. 

When dreary night, with Morpheus in her train, 
Led on by ſilence to refume her reigns | 
With darkneſs covering as with a r 
This ſcene of levity, blank'd half the globe; 
How oft enchanted with your heav'nly ſtrains, 


Which ſtole me from myſelf, which in ſoft chains | 


Of muſic bound my ſoul; how oft have l, 
Sounds more than human floating through the ey, 
Attentive ſat, whilſt night, againſt her will, 
Tranſported with the harmony, ſtoed ſtill! 
How: oft in raptures, which man ſcarce could bear, 
Have I, when gone, ſtill thought the muſes there; 
Still heard their muſic, and, as mute as death, 


| Sat all attention, drew in ev'ry breath, 


Leit, breathing all too rudely, I ſhauld wound, 
And mar that magic excellence of ſound ; 
Then, ſenſe returning with return of day, 


Have chid the night, which fled fo faſt away, 


Such my purſuits, and ſuch my joys of yore, 
Such were my mates, but now my mates no more. 
Plac'd' out of envy's walk (for envy fure 
Would never haunt the cottage of the poor, - 
Would never ſtoop to wound my homeſpun lays) 
With ſome few friends, and ſome ſinall ſhare of 

praiſe, - | 
Beneath oppreſſion, undiſturb'd by ſtrife, 
In peace I trod the humble vale of life, 
Farewell theſe ſcenes of eaſe, this tranquil ſtate; 
Welcome the troubles which on empire wait. 
Light toys from this- day forth I diſavow, 
They pleas'd me once, but cannot ſuit me now; 
To common men all common things are free, 


What honours then might fix diſgrace on me. 


Call'd to a throne, and o'er a mighty land 
Ordain'd to rule, my head, my heart, my hand 
Are all engroſs'd, each private view withſtood, 
And taſk'd to labour for the public good; 
Be tlis my ſtudy, to this one great end 
May ev'ry thought, may ev'ry action tend. 
Let me the page of hiſtory turn o'er, 
Th' inſtructive page, and heedfully explore 
What faithful pens of former times have wrote 
Of former kings; what they did worthy note, 
What worthy blame; and from the facred tomb 
Where righteous monarchs ſleep, where laurel 
Unhurt by time, let me a garland twine, [bloon 
Which, robbing not their fame, may add to mine, 
Nor let me with a vain and idle eye 
Glance o'er thoſe ſcenes, and in a hurry fly 
Quick as a poſt which travels day and night; 
Nor let 'me dwell there, lur'd by falſe delight, 
And, into barren theory betray'd, 
Forget that monarchs are for action made. 
When am'rous ſpring, repairing all his charms, 
Calls nature forth from hoary winter's arms, 
Where, like a virgin to ſome letcher ſold, 


Three wretched months ſhe lay benumb'd, and | 


cold; | { breath 
When the weak flow'r, which, ſhrinking fromthe 
Of the rude north, and timorous of death, 
To its kind mother earth for ſhelter fled, 
And on her boſom. hid its tender head, 
Peeps forth afreſh, and, cheer'd by milder ſkies, 
Bids in full ſplendour all her beauties riſe; 
The hive is up in arms—expert to teach, 
Nor, proudly, to be taught unwilling, each 
Seems from her fellow a new zeal to catch: 
Strength in her limbs, and on-her wings diſpatch, 
The bee goes forth; from herb to herb ſhe flies 
From flow'r to flow'r, aud loads her lab ring 
thighs -.-*> ©. 
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Vor. X. 


TEST e 1 
| | With we fweets; robbing Got flow'rs, Why in that mode all nations de hot join, rg, 
e And, chiefly, why it cannot ſuit wich mine: 
2 Find not ton made poorer by the theft, | Let me the gradual riſe of empires trace,” 'J 
| Their ſcents as lively, and their looks as fair; | Till they ſeem founded on perfection ' das 
As if the pillager bad not been there. + _ | Then (for hen human things have made theie 
By Ne'er doth ſhe flit on/pleafure's ſilken wing, To excellence they haſten to decay) ) f 
”_ Ne'er doth ſhe, Iöit'ring, let the bloom of ſprivg Let me, whilſt obſervation lends her clue, © oy 
Unrifled"paſs, and on the downy breaſt ' | Step by ſtep to their quick decline purſue, - 
0 of ſome fair flow r indulge untimely reſt. I Enabled by a chain of facts to tell, 1 | 
Ne'er doth ſhe, drinking deep of thoſe rich dews | Not only how they roſe but how they bel. 
Which ehemiſt night prepar d, that faith abuſe Let me not ouly the diſtempers know 
Due to the live, and, felſiſh in her toils. I | Which in all ſtates from common cauſes E 
N To her own private ble convert the ſpoils. But likewiſe thoſe which, by the will of fate, 
5 Love of the ſtock firſt call'd her forth to roam, | On each peculiar mode of empire wait; 
8 And to the ſtock ſhe brings her booty home. Which in its various conſtitution lurk, 
Be this my pattern — As becomes a king, | Too ſure at laſt to do its deſtin d work: 
J Let me fly all abroad on reaſon's wing; Let me, forwarn'd, each ſign, each ſyaem; bam. 
= Let mine eye, like the lightning, through the earth That I my people's danger may diſcern, , 
Run to and fro, nor let one deed of worth, Ere *tis too late wiſlt'd health to reaſſure, 4 
| In any place and time, nor let one man And, if it can be found, find out a cure. © : 4 
Whoſe actions may enrich dominion's . 185 Let me (though great gow brethren of tha 3 
1 Eſcape my note: be all, from the firſt dag gown 4 
; Of nature to this hour, be all my prey. || Preach all faith up, and preach al reaſon down, 
From thoſe, whom time at the defire of fame Making thoſe jar whom reaſon-meant to join, 
90 Hath ſpar'd, let virtue catch an equal flame; And veſting in themſelves-# right divine) 
? From thoſe, who not in mercy, but in tage, [Let me through reaſon's glaſs, with ſearching eye; 
| Time hath repriev'd to damn from age to age, Into the depth of that religion pry 
; Let me take warning, leſſon'd to diſtill, Which law hath ſauction' d; let me find out there 
1 And, imitating Heav'n, draw good from ill. | What's form, what's eſſence; what, like vagrane 
4 Nor let theſe great reſearches in my breaſt 0 air, 
5 A monument of uſeleſs labour reſt; We well may change; and what, without a crime 
No- let them ſpread—th' effects let Gotham 17 Cannot be chang'd to the laſt hour of time; 
And reap the harveſt of their monarch's care: Nor let me ſuffer that outrageous el! 
Be other times and other countries known, Which, without knowledge furious bigots feel, 
Only to give freſh bleſſings to my own. Fair in pretence, though at the heart unſound, 
| Let me (and may that God to whom I fly, | Theſe ſep'rate points at random to . 5 . 
5 on whom for needful furcour I rely © The times have been when prieſts have dar 4 
an In this great hour, that glorious God of truth! |] to tread, 
1 Through whom I reign, in mercy to my youn Proud and inſultirg] on their thonarch's heady 
1 Aſſiſt my weakneſe, and direct me right; - When whilſt they made religion a pretenee, 
ms From ev'ry ſpeck which hangs upon the fight | Out of the world they baniſh'd common ſenſe z 
Purge my mind's eye, nor let one cloud remain When tome ſoft king, too open to 2 10 2 
To ſpread the ſhades of error o'er my brain) _ | Eaſy and unſuſpeting 3 join'd the cheat, 
: Let me, impartial, with unwearied thought _ | Dup'd by mock piety; and gave his — OT 
; Try men, and things; let me, as monarchs ought, To ſerve the vileſt purpoſes of ſhame, 1 
y Examine well on what my pow'r depends ; Fear not, my people: Where no cauſe of fear 
What are the gen'cal principles and ends Can juſtly riſe—your king ſecvres you here ; 
Fa Of government ; how empire firſt began; Your king, who ſeorns the haughty prelare's nod 
, And wherefore man was rais'd to reign o'er man.] Nor deems the voice of prieſts che voice of Golf 
| Let me conſider, as from one great ſource , | Let me (though lawyers may perhaps forbid” | —_— 
EY We ſee 2 thouſand rivers take their courſe, Their monarch to behold what they wiſh hid, ; 
_ Diſpers'd, and into diff rent channels led, | And for the purpoſes of knaviſh gain, - 
a oe Yet by their patent {till ſupply'd and fed, wide, Would have their trade a myſtery remain) 
2 That government (though branch'd out far and | Let me, diſdaining all ſach ſlaviſ awe, _ 
In various modes to various lands apply d), Dive to the very bottom of the law; 
Howe ler it differs in its outward — Let me (the weak dead letter left behind) . 
In the main groundwork's ev'ry where the ſame ; | Search qut the principles, the ſpirit find, 
15 The ſame her view though different her plan, Till from the parts made maſter of the . 
Her grand and gen'ral view the good of man. I ſee the conſtitution's very ſoul. 
Let me find out, by reaſon's ſacred beam, | Let me (though ſtateſnien will no doubt rel | 
What ſyſtem i in itſelf moſt perfect ſeems, And to my eyes preſent à fearful liſt pe nil, Frog 
1 Moſt worthy man, moſt likely to condice _ | Of men whole wills are oppoſite to mine, i 
1 5 To all the purpoſes of gen'ral uſe: Of men, great men !' determin'd to Nl, * * 
1 Let me find, too, where, by fair reaſon try a, | Ler me (with firmneſs, which becomes a ne... 
> ring It fails when to particulars *pply'd; : Conſcious from what a Mn my aQions . 


— * 


* 
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Determin'd not by worlds to be withſtood, 


When my grand object is my country's good) 
Unravel all low miniſterial fcenes.- 

Deſtroy their jobs, lay bare their ways and means, | 
And trap them ſtep by ſtep; let me well no- 
How places, penſions, and preferments, go: 
Why gyilt's provided for when worth is not, 


And why one man of merit is forgot; 


Let me in peace, in war, ſupreme preſide, 

And dare to know my way without a guide. 

Let me (though dignity, by nature proud, 

Retires from view, and ſwells behind a cloud, 

As if the ſun ſhone with leſs pow "rful ray, 

Leſs grace. leſs glory, ſhining ev'ry day, 

Though when ſhe comes forth into public ache, 

Unbending as a ghoſt ſhe ſtalks upright, 

With-ſuch-an air as we have often ſeen, 

And often laugh'd at in a tragic queen, 

Nor at her — though baſe myriads crook 

The ſupple knee, vouchſaſes a ſingle look), 

Let me (all vain parade, all N ler 

All terrors of dominion laid aſide, 

All ornament, and needleſs helps of art, 

All thoſe big looks which ſpeak a little heart) 

Know (which few kings, alas! have ever known) | 

How affability becomes a throne, 

Deſtroys all fear, bids love with rev'rence live, 

And gives thoſe graces pride can never give. 

Let the ſterri tyrant keep a diſtant ſtate, 

And, hating all men, fear return of hate, 

Confcious of guilt, retreat behind his throne, 

Secure from all upbraidings but his own: 

Let all my ſubjects have acceſs to me, 

Be my ears open as my heart is free; 

In full fair tide let information flow; 

That evil is half cur'd whoſe cauſe we know. 
And thou, where er thou art, thou wretched 
| thing 

Who. art afraid to look up to a king, ö 

Lay by thy ſears— make but thy grievance plain, | 

And,. if I not redreſs thee, may my reign 

Cloſe up that very moment To prevent 

The courſe of juſtice from her fair intent, 

In vain my neareſt, deareſt friend ſhall plead, 

In vain my mother knee my foul may bleed, 

But muſt not change==Wihen: juſtice. draws tbe | 


_ 


dart. 
Though it is Joam'd to pierce. 2 favourite's Bard 
"Tis mine to give it force, to give it aim 
1 know ere agd.1 ſecl it 4. ot; 928 
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THE CANDIDATE. 


Exovcn 10 afore—let them play the play” 7 

And, Tee. from cenſure, fret, ſweat, ru, "and | 
"*— 

Garrick abroad, what motives can engage 


| 85 wafte one couplet on a barren ſtage { + HEL 


Cog) Garrick ! when theſe taſty FAT 3 
In juſlice to themſelves, allow d thee praiſe; 


When, at thy bidding, ſenſe. for twenty years, 


Indulg'd' in laughter, cr diſſolv d in tears; 
When, in return for. labour, time, and health, 
The, town had giv” n N 1 ſhare of wealth, 
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Could'ft thou repine at being Nill a ſlave? 
Dar'ſt thou preſume tꝰ enjoy that wealth ſhe A, 
| Could'ſt thou repine at laws ordain'd by 8 f 


Whom, too refin'd for honeſty and trade, . 
By need made tradefmen, ide had Cob 


made; if 


Whom drink made , wits, though nature made 
them fool: Oy 7 
Win ſuch, beyond all pardon i is thy crime, | 
In ſuch a manner, and at ſuch a time, 120 
To quit the ſtage; but men of real ſenſe, ._ 
Who neither lightly give nor take offe nce, 7 
Shall own thee clear, or paſs an act of grace, 
Since thou haſt left a Powell in thy place. 
Enough of author: Why, when ſcribblers fail, 
Muſt other ſcribblers ſpread the hateful tale? 
Why muſt they pity, why contempt a 
And why inſult a brother in diſtreſs ? | 
' Let thoſe, who boaſt th' uncomman' gift of inde! 
The laurel pluck, and wear it for their pains; 
| Freſh on their brows for ages let it bloom, 
And, ages paſt, ſtill flouriſh round their tomb. | 
Let thoſe, who without genius write, and write, 
Verſemen or proſemen, all in nature's ſpite,. ., . - 
The pen laid down, their courſe of folly run 
In peace, unread, unmention'd, be undone. _- 
Why ſhould 1 tell, to croſs the will of fate, 
That Francis * once endea vour'd to tranſlate? | 
Why, ſweet oblivion winding round his head, 
Should [ recal poor Murphy from the dead? 
Why may not Langhorne, ſimple in his lay, 
| Efu/ion on effuſion pour away 1; 
With Friendſhip and with /azcy trifle here, 92 
Or ſleep in poferal at Belvedere þ ? 5 | 
Sleep let them all, with dullneſs on her throne, | 
Secure from any malice but their own. | 
Enough of crilic let them, if they pleaſe, 
Fond of new pomp, each month paſs new decrees; 
Wide and extenſive, be their infant ſtate, | 
Their ſubjects many, and thoſe ſubjects great, 
| Whilft all their mandates as ſound law ſucceed, 
With fools who write, and greater fools who bead, 
' What though they lay the realms of genius waſte, 
Fetter the fancy, and debauch the taſte z 
Though they, like doors, to approve. their {kill, 
| Conſult not how to cure, but how to kill; 
Though by whim, envy, or reſentment led, 
They damn thoſe authors whom they never read; 
Though, other rules unknown, one rule they hold, 
q To deal out ſo much praiſe for ſo much gold; 
Though Scot with Scat, in damned cloſe intrigues, / 
Againſt the commonwealth of letters leagues; 
VUucenfur d let them pilot at the helm, 
And rule in letters, as they rul'd the realm. 
Ours be the curſe, the mean tame coward' r. 
(Nor could i ingenious malice make a worſe, 


« Dr; Pal ip Francis, the ras ter of Horace and 


| | ' Demoſthenes. 


+ See the 222 of Friendſbip and Fancy, by 
: Langhorne, 2 vols. I amo. I763. 
+ See the any, Y *. Mind, Langhorne" 
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' Whom nothing but thy merit made thy foes; +. 


Whom fear made drunkard), and by modern rules, 


= wi. 4c AmpAY X09 
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When the great warrior of Anſilcar's rate 


x | 13g 0 2 N 2,7: 054 
j Let none of thoſe, fon dere aka: 


To do aur ſenſe and honour deep v Ke) ” 

To credit what they ſay, read what they write. 5 
Enough of Scotland let her reſt in peace, 
The cauſe remov'd; effects of coutſe ſnould ceaſe- 
Why ſhould I tell. how 7 weed, too mighty grown, 


* 


ec» 


And provdty ſwell'd with waters not his own, 10 


Burſt oer his banks, and by deſtruction led, 
O'er'our faint England deſolation ſpread, 
Whilſt riding on his waves; ambition plum'd 


In tenfold pride, the port of Bute affum'd, 


Now that the river god, convine'd;' though late, 
And yielding, though reluctantly to fate, 

Holds his fair courſe, and with more humble tides, 
In tribute to the ſea, as uſta!, glides. 


Enough of Pater, and ſuch like trifling things; "bay 


Enough of kipglings, and enough of kings; 
Henceforth; ſecure,” let ambuſh d ſtateſmen 8 


spread the court web, and catch the patriot fly; 


Henceforth, un whip: of juſtice, uncontrouPd 


By fear or ſhame, let vice, ſecure and bold 


Lord it with all her fons; "whilſt virtue's groan 

Meets with compaſſion only from the throne. + 
Enough of patriots —all1 aſk of man, 

Is only to be honeſt as he can 


* 
by 


J 


Some ha ve deceiv'd, and fome may ſtill gamer 


*Tis the fool's curſe at random tb believe. 
Would thoſe, who, by opinion plac'd on hign, 


Stand fair and perfect in their country's eye, abs - ) 


Maintain that honour, let me in their ear © 
Hint this eſſential doctrin Severe. © 


Should they (whichtleav'n forbid) to win che e 


Of ſome proud courtier; or to gain a place, 
Their king and country fell; with endleſs ſname 
Th' avenging muſe ſhall” mark each traitorous 


name; 
But if, to honour true, bey Korn to dend, 
And. proudly honeſt, hold out t6 the end, 
Their grateful country ſhall their fame record, 
And I myſelf deſcend to praiſe à lord. 

Enough of Wille: with good and honeſt men 
His actions ſpeak much ſtronger than my renz F 
And future ages ſhall his name adore, 

When he can act, and I can write no more. 
England may prove ungrateful, and unjuſt, 


But fot ring France ſhall ne*er betray der · truſt; 3 
I When ſhe is loſt terry thought of fame," 


'Tis a brave debt which gods on men impoſe, 
To pay with praiſe the merit e'en of foes. 


Made Rome's wide empire tremble to her*baſe, 

To prove her virtue, though it gall'd her pride, 

Rome gave that fame which Carthage had deny'd. 
Enough of e that darling lufcious theme, 

O'er which Philoſophers in raptures dream; 

Of which with ſeeming diſregard they write, 


2 


Branded with marks of everlaſting name, £ 
-, | Succeeding villains fiught her as a friend, , 


Satire throws by h 


Then prizing moſt, when moſt they ſeem to flight ; ; 


Vain proof of folly tinctur'd ſtrong with pride! 
What man can from himſelf himſelf divide ? 
For me (nor dare I lie), my leading aim 


(Conſcience firſt ſatisfied) is love of fame, 


Some little fame deriv'd from ſome brave few, 
Who prizing honour, prize her vot'ries too. 

Let all (nor ſhall reſentment fluſh my cheek) 
Who know me well, what they know, freely 
do thoſe (the greateſt curſe meet below) [ ſpeak, 
Who know me not, may not pretend to know. 


43 x4 = 


My feeble genius, ſtinl 1 5 to love.” 


A Doing more miſchief than's "thouſand foes,” * 


Poftbumous nonſenſe to the world expole, my 5 No : 
And calf it mine, for mine tYiough"never r 
Or hich, if mine, 1 living bfuſh'd o own. 
Know all the or no re heir mall fd, 4 
Die when I will, one couplet left behind. Ds band 


Let none of thoſe, whom I deſpiſe thou 74 
{ Pretending fri _ to tmalice: w; = e 
t nd falſe epi peer mo 


} Publiſh my life; 
(Some ſuch there are) to Win the 
Hand me to ſhame with ſome 22 anecde $88 "i wo 
Nor ſoul” gall'd biſhop damn dels wil A note: 
Let one por fpr wa i Bebe my, Head 


| Bloom whilff 1 6-6 ad poitit me out Wheti, 42 4 
Let it (may 'Heav'n' 


gent grant Yor? 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither Lhe? 
'And when, on traveF bond; ſoine rhymitig g belt 


ner's dreſꝰ d. den vader apy 
Let it hold up this Ain fi eyes “' 0A 
„Life to the Taſt enjsy'd, be: Ohurchill f . 


Whilſt (O, What joy that Plehfing flat“ y 


Reading my works, ne erles— Here " Circ] 
| lives?” © iq 7 sd 
Enough 6g fnweLty leſs harder d A 20 
Great was her force, and mighty were her rhythee, 
I've read of men, beyond man's daring brave, . 
Who yet have trembled ät the ſtrakes ne gave. 
| Whoſe ſoula have felt mote terrible alf, 04 
From ber one line, than from 4 world in ür 
j\ hen, in her faithful and immortal page, 9144 
They ſaw tranſmitted dgwh from age to age” . 


Recorded villains, and each ſpotted name —— | 


And, if not really mended, feigh'd to mend! 1 
But in an age, when actions ate ad 

Which ftrike all honour dead. and erimes end 
Too terrible to ſuffer the report, 

Avow'd and prais d by men who fairs eu 0 


8 Propp'd by the arm of pow'r, & hen vice Fight 


born, 


High- bred. high-tation'd, holds rebuke is fatn] 


And, to all virtue dead, is dead to ſhams #' ts r 4 


hen prudence a much eaſier taſk muſt d Js e 


To make a new world, than reform thetold 3" 

Alo on the ground, * * 

And if ſhe cannot cure, the will not Wound LE 
Come, panegyfic<thotgh the müſe win” 1 


| | Founded on truth, to proſtitute her ſtrains 


At the baſe inftatics of thoſe men, who held 
No argument but pow'r, no god but gold? i 4 
Yet, mindful that fröm Hav 'n ſhe Arew hi nod 
She ſcorns the narrow maxims of this earth, 
Virtuous herſelf, brings virtue forth to view; - 
And loves to praiſe, here praiſe is 3j ſly due = iT 
Come, paneyyrie—in"s former hour, 
My ſoul with pleaſure yielding to thy pow“ 5 
Thy ſhrine I ſought, I pray d but era 
Before it reach'd thy ears, dilpers'd my + gat, 
Eben at thy altars whilſt I cook my ſtand. 


[. The ** of truth and honour in my band, 


Mm ij 


Roams thr: vgh the church. yard whilft 2 p. 


1 


- « 


F ent wrath gainſt me and mine, 
Fae my 12477 and ester my deſigo, 
Whilſt, Hayter * bropght too quickly to his end, 
I loſt a ſubject, and: mankind a friend. 
_.. Come, panegyric—bending at thy throne, 
Thee and thy pow'r my foul is proud to on. 
Be thos my kind protector, thou my guide, 
And lèad me ſafe through paſſes yet untry'd. 
Prob. h is the road, nor difficult to find, 
Which to the houſe of /atire leads mankind ; "4 
Narrow. and .unfrequented are the ways, 
Scarce found out in an age, which lead to praife. 
N uo theme I chooſe of vulgar note, 
Nor with to write as brother- bards have wrote, 
. So mild ſo meek in praiſing, that they ſeem 
Aſc id to wake their patrons from a dream; 
What Hough | a theme I chooſe, which might 4 


The niceſt ortches of a maſter's fund 

Yet, if the inward workings of my foul 

Deceive ine not, I ſhall attain the goal, 

And envy ſhall behold, in. triumph rais'd, 

The poet praiſing, and the patron prais d. 

* What patron ſhall I chooſe ? Shall public voice 
N knowledge influence my choice? 

Ul prefer the grand retreat of Stowe, 
or Dog 0 pptripts, £ to friend Wildman's f go? 


M 81 cry d diſcretion, (vl had 
Cloſes NES at my 2 226 word) [ſure 
To Wildman's !| Art thou mad! Can'ſt thou be 


One moment there to haye thy head ſecure? 
Are they not all (let obſervation tell 
All mark d in characters as black as hell, 


In Doomſday book by miniſters ſet down, 4 


Who ſtyle their pride the honour of the crown? 
Make no reply—let reaſon ſtand alooſ— 
Prefumptions here muſt paſs as ſolemn proof. 
That ſettled faith, that love which ever ſprings 
In the beſt lubjecks for the beſt of kings, 
Muſt not be meaſur'd now, by what men think, 
Or ſay, or do—by what they eat; and drink; 
Where. and with whom, that queſtion? s to be try'd, 
And ſtateſmen are the judges to decide; 
No juries call'd, or, if call'd, kept in awe, 
They, facts confeſt, in theraſelves veſt the law. 
Each diſh at Wildman's of ſedition ſmacks ; 
Blaſphemy may be goſpel at Aimack's. ſvain; 
Peace, good diſcretion, peace—thy fears are 
Ne'er will I herd with Wildman's factious train, 
Never the vengeance of the great incur, 
Nor, without might, againſt the mighty ſtir. 
If, from long proof, my temper you diſtruſt, 
Weigh my profeſſion, to my gown be juſt; 
Doſt thou one parſon know ſo void of grace 
To pay his court to patrons out of place? [mains) 
If ſtill you doubt (though ſcarce a doubt re- 
Search through my alter'd heart, and try my reins;/ 
There, ſearching, find, nor deem me now in ſport, 
A convert made by Sandwich to the court. 


Dr. Thomas Hayter, Biſes of Zonda. He 
died Fanuary 9. 1762. 

+ Maſeer of the tavern where the then oppoſers 7 
adninifirutic uſed to meet. 
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Let madmen follow error to the end, 


1, of miſtakes convinc'd, and proud to mend. 

Strive to act better, being better taught, 

Nor bluſh to own that change, which ler 
wrought. | 


| For fuch a change as this, muſt juſtice freak ; © 
| My heart was honell, but my head was WERks | 


Bigot to no one man, or ſet of men, 


Without one ſelſiſh vie w, I drew my pen; 
My country afk'd, or ſeem'd to afk my aid, 
Obedient to that call, left off trade 
A fide l choſe, and on that ſide was ſtrong, tad 


"Till time hath fairly prov d me in the wrong; 
Convinc'd, I change (can any man do more? 
Aud have not greater patriots chang'd before iN 


;| Chang'd, I at once (can any man do leſs!) | 


Without a ſingle bluſh, that change confeſe; 
Confeis it with a manly kind of pride, f 
And quit the loſing for the winning ade; 


'Granting, whilſt virtuons Sandwich holds the rein, 
What Bute for ages might have fought in vain. 


Hail, Sandwich—nor. ſhall Wilkes. raſenement 
ſhow, 
Hearing the praifes of A brave 2 "SIR 


The "grateful. tribute of ſo mean a muſe — 

Sandwich, all ball when Bute with foreign hand, 
Grown. wanton with ambition, ſcourg'd the land, 
When Scots, or flaves to. Seot/men. ſteer d the helm, 


When peace, inglorious peace, diſgrac'd the realm, 


Diſtruſt, and gen ral diſcontent prevail'd; 

But when (he beſt knows why) his ſpirits fail d: 
When, with a ſudden panic ſtruck, he fled, 
Sneak'd out of pow'r, and hid e head; 
When, like a Mars (fear order d to retreat) 


We ſaw thee nimbly v. into his feat, 
} Into the ſeat of pow'r, at one bold leap, 


A perſect connoiſſæur in ſtatemanſhip; 


When, like another Machiavel, we ſaw 


Thy fingers twiſting and untwiſting law, 

Straining, where godlike reaſon bade, and where 

She warranted thy mercy, pleas'd to ſpare; | 

Saw thee reſolv'd, and fix'd (come what, come 
might) 


| To do thy God, thy as thy country right ; 


All things were chang'd, ſuſpence remain'd no 
more, 

Certainty reign'd where doubt had reign'd before. 

All felt thy virtues, and all knew their uſe, 

What virtues ſuch as thine muſt needs produce. 
Thy foes (for honour ever meets with foes) 

Too mean to praiſe, too fearful to oppoſe, 

In ſullen ſilence fi: ; thy friends (ſome few, 

Who, friends to thee, are friengs to honour too) 

Plaud thy brave bearing, and the common w 

Expects her ſafety ſrom thy ſtubborn zeal. 

A place amongſt the reſt the mules claim, 

And bring this free-will off ring to thy fame, 

To prove their virtue, make thy virtues known, 

And, holding up thy fame, fecure their own. 
From his youth upwards, to the preſent day, 

When vices more than years have mark'd him gray, 

When riotous exceſs with waſteful hand 


. — frail glaſs, and haſtes each __ 


[refuſe 
Hail, Sandwich—nor, through pride, ſhalt thou 
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Unmindfal from what ſtock he drew bis birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, 
Lothario, Holding honour at no price, 
Folly to folly added, vice to vice, 
Wrought fin with greedineſs, and ſought for dame 
With greater zeal than good men ſeek for fame. 
Where (reaſon left without the leaſt defence) 
Laughter was mirth, obſcenity was ſenſe, 
Where impudence winds decency ſubmit, 
Where noiſe was humour, and where whim was 
wit, 
Where rude, untemper'd licence had the merit 
Of liberty, and lunacy was ſpirit, 
Where the beſt things were ever held the worſt, 
Lothario was, with juſtice, always firſt. 
To.whip a top, to knuckle down at taw, 
To ſwing upon a gate, to ride a ſtraw, 
To play at puſh-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in à porter's ears, 
To reign the monarch of a midnight cell, 
To be the gaping chairman's oracle, 
Whilſt, in moſt bleſſed union, rogue and whore 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out—encore, 
Whilſt gray authority, who ſlumbers there 
In robe's of watchman's fur, gives up his chair; 
With midnight howl to bay th' affrighted moon, 


To walk with torches through the ſtreets at noon, | 


To force. plain nature from her uſual way, 
Each night a vigil, and a blank each day,; 
To mateh for ſpeed one feather gainſt another, 
To make one leg run races with his brother; 
Gaiuſt all the reſt to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride firſt, and he to ride behind; 
To coin new. fangled wagers, and to lay dem, 
Laying to loſe, and loſing not to pay em; 
Lothario, on that ſtock which nature gives, 
Without a rival ſtands, though March * yet lives. 
When folly (at that name, in duty bound. 
Let ſubject myriads kneel, and kiſs the ground, 
Whilſt they who, in the preſence, upright ſtand, 
Are held as rebels through the loyal land), 
Queen ev'ry where, but moſt a queen in courts, ' 
Sent forth her heralds, and proclaim'd Ler ſports, 
Bade fool with fool on her behalf enguge, 
And prove her right to reign from age to age; 
Lothario, great ve the c mmon fize, 
With all engag'd. and won from all the prize; 
Her cap he wears, which from his youth he wore, 
And ev'ry day deſerves it more and more. 
Nor in ſuch limits reſts his ſoul confin'd ; 
Folly may ſhare, but can't engros his mind; 
Vice, bold, ſubſtantial vice, puts in her claim, 
And ſtamps him perſe& in the books of ſhame. 
Obſerve his follies well, and you would ſwear 
Folly had been his firſt, his only care; 
Obſerve his vices, you'll that oath diſown, 
And ſwear that he was born for vice alone. 
Is the ſoft nature of ſome hapleſs maid 
Fond, eaſy, wll of faith, to be betray d; 
Mut ſhe, to virtue loſt, be loſt to fame, 
And he who wrought her guilt. declare her ſhame? 
Is ſome brave friend, who, men but little known, 
Peems ev'ry heart as honeſt as his own, | 


* Afterwards Dute of Queenſterry. | 


K 


n 


* 


And, free himſelf, in others fears no gui, 


To be enſnar d, and ruim d white file?” a 


Is law to be perverted from her courſe? 5 
ls abject fraud to league vrch brutal force? 
Is freedom to be cruſh'd, and evry ſon, © 
Who dares maintain her cauſe, to be et — 
ls baſe corruption, creeping through the Wed, £3344 
To plan, and work her ruin, under hand, 
With regular approaches, ſure. though dow? nA 
Or muſt the periſh by a ſingle blow ? kate 
Are kings, who truſt to ſervants, and depend © © 
In ſervants (fond, vain thought !) to find a friend, 
To be abus'd, and made to draw their breath —- 
In darkneſs thicker than the ſhades of death? 
Is God's moſt holy name to be profan'd, A 
His word rejected, and his laws arraigu'd, 
His ſervants ſcorn'd, as men who idly dream d. 
His ſervice laugh'd at, and his Son phe EE". 
Are debauchees in morals to preſide ? | 
ls faith to take an Atheiſt for her guide? 
Is ſcience by a blockhead to be led? n 


| Are ſtates to totter on a drunkard's headẽ 


To anſwer all theſe purpoſes, and more, 
More black than ever villain plann'd before, 
Search earth, ſearch hell, the devil cannot find 
An agent, like Lothario, to his mind. | 

Is this nobility, which, ſprung from kings, 
Was meant to ſwell the Fowr from whence is 
| ſprings, 

15 this the glor glorious e this the fruit, 

Which nature hop'd for from ſo rich a root? 

Were there but two (ſearch all the world around) 

Were there but two ſuch nobles to be found, 

The very name would ſink into a term t 

Of ſcorn, and man would rather be a worm 

Than be a lord; but nature, full of grace, 

Nor meaning birth and titles to be baſe, . 

Made only one; and, having made him, ſwore, 

In mercy to mankind, to make no more. | 

Nor ſtopp'd ſhe there, but, like a gen'rous friend, 

The ills which error caus'd, ſhe ſtrove to mend ; 

And, having brought Lothario forth to view, + 

To fave her credit, brought forth Sandwich too. 
Gods! with what joy, what honeſt joy of heart, 

Blunt as I am, and void of ev'ry art. 

Of ev*ry art which great ones in the ſtate 

Practiſe on knaves they fear, and fools they hate, 

To titles with relu&ance taught to bend, 4 

Not prone to think that virtues'can deſcerid, 

Do I behold (a fight, alas ] miorerare 

Than honeſty could wiſh) the noble wear 

His ſather's honours, when his life makes known 

They're his by virtue, not by birth alone, 
When he recalls his father from the grave, 

And pays with int'reft back the fame he gave. 
Cur'd of her ſplenetic and ſullen fits, 

To fuch a peer my willing ſoul ſubmits, 

And to ſuch virtue is more proud to yield, 

Than 'gainſt ten titled ' rogues to keep the 0. 
Such (for that truth een envy ſhall allowW) 

Such Wyndham * was, and ſuch is Sandwich now, 
O gentle Montague, in bleſſed hour 
Didſt thou ſtart up, and climb the ſtairs of pow'r; 


* Tr 


Earl of Egremont. He died Auguſt 2163; 
Ph Mi my: 29 75 
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589: 
England of all her fears at once Was eas d. 
Nor mongſt her many foes, was one diſpleas d. 
France heard the news, and told it couſin Spain; 
Spain heard, and told it a Frarice again; 
The Hollander relinquiſh d his deſign 
Of adding ſpice to ſpice, and mine to mine, 
Of Inqian villanies he thought no more, 
Content to rob us on our native ſnare; 
Aw'd by thy fame (which winds with open mouth 
Shall blow from eaſt to weſt, from north to ſouth), 
The weſtern world ſhall yield us her increaſe, 
nd her wild ſons be ſoftend into peace; 


| ich eaſtern monarchs ſhall exhauſt their ſtores, : 
DP And pour unbounded wealth on Albion's ſhores ;.. 


Unbounded wealth, which from thoſe golden 
genes, 7 airiogy 2 
And all acquir'd by honourable means, 
Some honourable chief ſhall hither ſteer, 
To pay our debts, and ſet the nation clear. 
Nabobs themſclves, ailur'd by thy renown, 
Shall pay due homage to the Engliſh crown, 
Shall freely as their king our king reccive—— 
Provided the directors give them leave. 
— Union at home ſhall mark each riſing year; 
Nor $axes be complain d of, th-ugh ſevere; 
Envy her own deſtroyer ſhall become, 
And faction with her thouſand mouths be dumb; 
Wich the meek man thy mecknefs ſhall prevail, 
Nor with the ſpirited thy ſpirit fail; 
Some to thy force of reaſon ſhall ſubmit, 
And ſome be converts to thy princely wit; 
Pte ſor thee ſhall fill a nation's cries, 
A grand concurrence crown a grand exciſe; 
And unbelievers of the firſt degree, 
Who have no faith in God, have faith in thee. 
When a ſtrange juinble, whimſical and vain, 
Poſſeſe'd the region of cach heated brain; 
When ſome were fools to cenſure, ſome to praiſe, 
And all were mad, but mad in diff rent ways; 
When commonwealth's-men, ſtarting at the ſhade 
Vhich in their own wild fancy had been made, 
Of tyrants dream'd, who wore @ thorny crown, 
And with ſtate-bloodhounds hunted freedom down; 
When others, ſtruck with fancies not leſs vain, 
Saw mighty kings by their awn ſubjects ſlain, 
And in each friend to liberty and law, ; 
Wich horror big, a future Cromwell ſaw ; 
'Thy manly zeal ſtepp'd forth, bade diſcord ceaſe, 
And ſung each jarring atom into peace; 39 
Liberty, cheer d by thy all- cheering eye, | 
Shall, waking from her trance, live, and not die; 
| And, patroniz d by.thee, prerogatiye {47 
Shall, ftriding forth at large, not die, but live; 
Whilſt privilege, hung betwixt earth and ſky, 
Shall not well know, whether to live or die. 
When on a rock which overhung the flood, 
And ſeem'd to totter, commerce ſhiv'ring ſtood; 
When credit, building on a ſandy ſhore,” | 
Saw the ſea ſwell, and beard the tempeſt roar, 
Heard death in ev'ry blaſt, and in each wave 
Or ſaw, or fancied that ſhe ſaw her grave; 
hen property, transferr'd from hand to hand, 


Weaken'd by change, crew!'d fickly through the 


land; | 
When mutual confidence was at an end, 
And man no longer could en man depend; 


= 


Whilſt ignorance in pow'r, and pamper'd pride, 
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Oppreſs'd with debts of more than common weight, 
When all men fear'd a bankruptcy of ſtate; 
When. certain death to honour, and to trade, 


A ſponge was talk'd of as our only aid 
T bat to be ſav'd we muſt be more undone, 


And pay off all'our debts, by paying none; 


Like England's better genius, born to bleſs, 


And ſnatch his ſinking country from diftreis, 
Didſt thou ſtep forth, and without ſail or oar 
Pilot the ſhatter'd veſſel ſafe to ſnoreñ 


Nor ſhalt thou quit, till anchor'd firm and faſt, 


She rides fecure, and mocks the threat'ning blaſt | 
Born in thy houſe, and in thy fervice bred, 


Nurs'd in thy arms. and at thy table fed, 


By thy ſage counſels to reflection brought, 


Vet more by pattern than by precept taught, 


Economy her needful aid ſnall join 


To torward and complete thy grand deſign, 


And, warm to ſave. but yet with ſpirit warm, 


Fhall her own conduct from thy conduct form. 
Let friends of prodigals ſay what they will, 


Spendthrifts at home, abroad are ſpendthrifts ſtill, 
In vain have fly and ſubtle ſophiſts tried 

Private from public juſtice to divide; 

For credit on each other they rely, 

They live together, and together die. 

Gainſt all experience 'tis a rank offence, 
High-tręaſon in the eye of common ſenſe, 

To think a ſtateſman ever can be known 


Ta pay our debts, who will not pay his own. 


But now, though late, now may we hope to ſee 

Our debts diſcharg'd, our credit fair and free, 

Since rigid honeſty, fair fall that hour, 

Sits at the helm, and Sandwich is in pow'r. 

With what delight | view thee, wond'rous man, 

With what delight ſurvey thy ſterling plan, 

"That plan which all with wonder mult behold, 

And ſtamp thy age the only age of gold. E 
Nor reſt thy triumphs here—that diſcord fled, 

And ſought with grief the hell where ihe was 

bredy ' 

That faRion, *gainſt her nature forc'd to yield, 

Saw her rude rabble ſcatter'd o'er the field, 

Saw her beſt friends a ſtanding jeſt become, 

Her fools turn'd ſpeakers, and her wits ſtruck 

dumb; 6; 7 mag Int | 

That our meſt bitter foes (ſo much depends 

On men of name) are turn'd to cordial friends; 

That our offended friends (ſuch terror flows 

From men of neme) dare not appear our foes; 

That credit, gaſping in the jaws of death, 

And ready to expire with ev'ry breath, 

Grows ſtronger from diſeaſe; that thou haſt ſav d 

Thy drooping country; that thy name engrav'd 

On plates of hraſt defies the rage of time; | 

Than plates of braſs more firm, that ſacred rhyme 

Embalnis thy mem'ry, bids thy glories live, 

And gives thee what the muſe alone can give; 

Theſe heights of virtue, theſe rewards of fame, 


With thee in common other pauiots claim. 


But that poor ſickly ſcience, who had laid 


| And droop'd for years beneath neglect's cold ſhade, 


By thoſe who knew her purpoſely forgot, 
And made the jeſt of thote who knew her not, 


7 


Clad like a prieſt, paiz'd by on t' other fide, 


t, 


0 


or u 


ä — — ſtate, at length 
eee on new health, and clothes herſelf with 


% 


ſtrength, - 
To thee we owe, and to thy friendly band; 
Which rais'd, and gave her to poſſeſs the land. 
This praiſe, though in a court, and near a'throne, 
This praiſe is thine, and thine, alas! alone. 

With what fond rapture did the goddeſs ſmile, 
What bleſſings did ſhe promiſe to this iſle, | 
What honour to herſelf, and length of reign ! 

Soon as ſhe heard, that thou didſt not diſdain 
To be her ſteward; ; but what grief, what ſhame, 
What rage, what diſappointment ſhook her frame, 
When her proud children dar'd her will diſpute, 
When youth was inſolent, and age was mute. 

That young men ſhould be fools, and ſome wild 


few 
To Wilden deaf, be deaf to int'reſt too, 
Mov'd not her wonder; but that men grown gray 
In ſearch of wiſdom, men who own'd the ſway 
Of reaſon, men who ſtubbornly kept down 
Each riſing paſſion, men who wore the gown, 
That they ſhould croſs'her will, that they ſhould 
dare | 
Againſt the cauſe of int'reſt to declare, 
That they ſhould be ſo abject and unwiſe, 
Having no fear of loſs before their eyes, 
Nor hopes ef gain, ſcorning the ready means 
Of being vicars, rectors, canons, deans, 
With all thoſe honours which on mitres wait, 
And mark the virtuous favourites of ſtate; 
That they ſhould dare a Hardwick to ſupport, 
And talk within the hearing of a court, 
Of that vile beggar conſcience, who undone, 
And ſtarv'd herſelf, ſtar ves ev'ry wretched ſon ; 
This turn'd her blood to gall, this made her ſwear 
No more to throw away her time and care 
On wayward ſons who ſcorn'd her love, no more 
To hold her courts on Cam's ungrateful ſhore. 
Rather than bear ſuch inſults, which diſgrace + 
Her royalty of nature, birth, and place, 
Thovgh dullneſs there unrivall'd ſtate dotb keep, 
Would ſhe at Wincheſter with Burton “ fleep; 
Or, to exchange the mortiſying ſcene 
For ſomething ſtill more dull, and ſtill more mean, 
Rather than bear ſuch inſults, ſhe would fly 
Far, far beyond the ſearch of Engliſh eye, 
And reign amongſt the Scots: to be a queen 
Is worth ambition, though in Aberdeen. 
O, ſtay thy flight, fair ſcience ! what though ſome, | 
Some baſe- born children rebels are become, 
All are not rebels; ſome are duteous ſtill, 
Attend thy precepts, and obey thy will; 
Thy int'reſt is oppos'd by thoſe alone, 
Who either know not, or oppoſe their own. 
Of ſtubborn virtue, marching to thy aid, 
Behold in black, the liv'ry of their trade, 
Marſha}l'd by form, and by diſcretion led, 
A grave, grave troop, and Smith isat their head, | 
Black + Smith of Trinity; cn Chriſtian ground 
For faith in myſteries none more renown'd. 


of 


* Dr. John Burton, maſter of Winchefler ſchool. 
f Dr. Robert Smith, maſter of Trinity Coll. ot 


— 
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Cambridge, 


\ ford. +, 


Muſt beg affiſtance from the worſt of men}? '* 
Next (if old ſtory lies not) ſprung from/Greece, ' © 
Comes Pandarus, but comes without his niece. LY 
Her, wretched maid! commited to dis mut, 53 


| To a rank letcher's coarſe and bloated tuft, me 
The arch; old, hoary hypocrite had fold. 
And thought himſelfand her well damn ' d for x ; 
But (to wipe off ſuch traces from the mind. 
And make us in good humour with mankind) 

I Leading on men, who, in a college bred,” 

Neo woman knew but thoſe which made their bed, 


Who, planred virgins on Cam's virtuous ſhore, 
Continued ſtill male virgins at threeſcore, 
Comes Sumner *, wife, and chaſte as chaſte can be, 


With Long 4, as 'wiſe, and not leſs chaſte than he. 


Are there not- friends, too, enter'd in thy n 
Who, for thy ſake, defying penal laws, 
Were, to ſupport thy honovrable plan, 
Smuggled from Jerſey and the Iſle of Man? 
Are there not Philomaths of high degree 


Who, always dumb before, ſhall ſpeak for thee ? / 


Are there not proctors faithful to thy will, 
One of ful! growth, others in embryo ſtill, 
Who may, perhaps, in ſome ten years, or more, 


Be aſcertain'd that two and two make four, 


Or may a ſtill more happy method find, 


And, taking one from two, leave none behind? 


With ſuch a mighty pow'r on foot, to yield 
Were death to manhood ; better in the field 
To leave our carcaſes, and die with fame, 
Than fly, and purchaſe life on terms of ſhame. 
Sackvilles alone anticipate defeat, 
And, ere they dare the battle, ſound retreat. 
But if perſuaſions ineffectual prove, BEE 


if arguments are vain, nor pray'rs can move, 


Yet in thy bitterneſs of frantic woe, 
Why talk of Burton ? why to Scotland go? 
Is there not Oxford? ſhe with open arms 
Shall meet thy wiſh, and yield up all her charms; 
Shall for thy love her ſormer loves reſizn, 
And jilt the baniſh'd Stuarts, to be thine. 

Bow'd to the yoke, and, ſoon as ſhe could read, 
Tutor'd to get by heart the deſpot's creed, 
She, of ſubjection proud, ſhall knee thy throne, 
And have no principles but thine alone; 
She ſhall thy will implicitly receive, | 
Nor act, nor ſpeak, nor think, without thy leave. 
Where is the glory of imperial ſway, 
If ſubjects none but jull commands obey ? 
Then, and then only is obedience teen W. 5 
When, by command, they dare do-all that's mean, 
Hither then wing thy flight, here fix thy ſtand, 
Nor fail to bring thy Sandwich in thy hand. 

Gods, with what joy (for fancy now ſupplies, 
And lays the future open to my eyes) 5 
Gods, with what joy I fee the worthies meet, 
And brother Litchfield brother Sandwich greet”, 
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. $83; 
Bleſt ba your greetings, bleſt each dear embrace, 
Bleſt to yourſelves, and to the human race. 

Sick ning at virtues which ſhe cannot reach, 
Which ſeem her baſer nature to impeach, 
Let enuy, in a whirlwind's boſorn hurl'd, 
Outrageous, ſearch the corners vf the world, 
Ranſack the preſent times, look back to paſt, 
Rip up the ſuture, and confeſs at laſt, _ 
No times, paſt, preſent, or to come, could e'er 
Produce, and bleſs the world with ſuch a pair. 
Phillips , the good old Phillips, out of breath, 
Eſcap'd from Monmouth, and eſcap'd from death, 
hall-hail his Sandwich, with that virtuous zeal, 
That glorious ardour for the commonweal, 
Which, warm'd his loyal heart, and bleſs'd his 
| tongue, 1 | 
When on his lips the cauſe of rebels hung; 
Whilſt womanhood, in habit of a nun, 


At Mednam lies, by backward monks undone; 


A nation's reck'ning, like an alehouſe ſcore, 
Whilſt Paul {be aged chalks behind a door, 
Compell'd to hire a foe to caſt it up; 
Daſhwood + ſhali pour, from a communion cup, 
Libations to the goddeſs without eyes, 

And beb and aob in cyder and exciſe. | 
From thoſe deep ſhades, where vanity, unknown, 
Doth penance for her pride, and piues alone; 
Curs'd in herſelf, by her own thoughts undone, 
Where ſhe ſees all, but can be ſeen by none; 
Where ſhe no longer, miſtreſs of the ſchools, 
Hears praiſe loud pealing from the mouths of fools, 
Or hears it at a diſtance; in deſpair _ d 

To join the croud, and put in for a ſhare, 


Twiſting each thought a thouſand diff'rent ways, 


For his new friends new- modelling old praiſe, 

Where frugal ſenſe ſo very ſine is ſpun, ö 

It ſerves twelve hours, though not enough for 
one, 

J King ſhall ariſe, and burſting from the dead, 

Shall hurl his pieba/d Latin at thy head. 

Burton (whilſt awkward affectation's hung 

In quaint and labour'd accents on his tongue, 


Who gainſt their will makes junior blockheads 
0 ; A | 


a 

5 both, new Latin, and pew Greek, 
Not ſuch as was in Greece and Latium known, 
But of a modern cut, and all his own ; | 
Who threads, like beads, looſe thoughts on ſuch 

a ſtring, | 
'They're praiſe, and cenſure ; nothing, ev'ry thing; 
Pantomime thoughts, and ſtyle ſo full of trick, 
They even make a Merry Andrew ſick; 
Thoughts all Io dull. ſo pliant in their growth, 
They're verſe, they're proſe, they're neither, and 
they're both) „ 

Shall (though by nature ever loth to praiſe) 
Thy curious worth ſet forth in curious phraſe; 
Obſcurely ſtiff, ſhall cruſh poor ſepſe to death, 

Or in long periods run her out of breath; 


Sir Jobn Phillips, At this junflure he was ſo 
unpopular 'as to excite Yhe rage of a mob at Monmouth 
egainfl lim. „ 
1 Sir Francis Daſbwoed, Lord Le Deſpenſer. 

5 Dr. King, principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
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Shall make a babe, for which, with all his fame, 
Adam could not have found a proper name; 
; Whilſt, beating out his features to a ſmile, 


| He hugs the baſtard brat, and calls it ſtyle. 


Huſh'd be all nature as the land of death; 


0 breath; . e 
Be the bells muffled, nor one ſound: of care, 
Preſſing for audience, wake the ſlumb' ring air; 
Brown comes behold how cautiouſly he creeps— 
How fluw he walks, and yet how fait he ſleeps. 
| But to thy praiſe in ſleep he ſhall agree; 
He cannot wake, but he ſhall dream of thee. 
Phyſic, her head with opiate poppies crown'd, 
Fer loins by the chaſte matron. camphire bound, 
Phyſic, obtaining ſuccour from the pen 
Of her ſoft ſon, her gentle Heberden, 
If there are men who can thy virtue know, 
Yet ſpite of virtue treat thee as a foe, 
Shall, like a ſcholar, ſtop their rebel breath, 
And in each recipe ſend claſſic death. | 
So deep in knowledge, that few lines can ſound 
And plumb the bottom of that vaſt profound, 
Few grave ones with ſuch gravity can think, 
Or follow half ſo faſt as he can ſink, 
With nice diſtinctions gloſſing o'er the text, 
Obſcure with meaning, and in words perplext, 
With ſubtleties on ſubtleties refin'd, | 
Meant to divide and ſubdivide the mind, 
Keeping the forwardneſs of youth in awe, 
The ſcowling Black ſtone bears the train of law. 
Divinity, enrob'd in college fur, 
In her right hand a new court balendar, | 
Bound like a book of pray'r, thy coming waits 
With all her pack, to hymn thee in the gates. 
Loyalty, fix'd on Ifis' alter'd ſhore, 
A ſtranger long, but ſtranger now no more, 
Shall pitch her tabernacle, and with eyes 
Brim-Full of rapture, view her new allies, 
Shall with much pleaſure and more wonder view 
Men great at court and great at Oxford too. 
O ſacred loyalty ! accurs'd be thoſe, - 
Who, ſeeming friends, turn out thy deadlieſt foes; 
Who proſtitute to kings thy honour'd name, 
And ſooth their paſſions to betray their fame: 
Nor prais'd be thoſe, to wlioſe proud nature 
clings * 
Contempt of government, and hate of kings; 
Who, willing to be free, not knowing how, 
A ſtrange intemperance of zeal avow, 
And ſtart at loyalty, as at a word 
Which without danger freedom never heard. 
Vain errors of vain men wild both extremes, 
And to the ſtate not wholeſome, like the dreams, 
Children of hight, of indigeſtion bred, | 
Which, reaſoh clouded, ſeize and turn the head. 
Loyalty without freedom is a chain 
Which men of lib'ral notice can't ſuſtain ; 
And freedom without loyalty, a name * 
Which nothing means, or means Jicentious ſhame. 
Thine be the art, my Sandwich, thine the toil, 
In Oxford's ſtubborn and untoward ſoil | 


* Sir William Black//one, afterward; one of the 


Judges of the Common» Pleas, 


Let each ſtream flcep, and each wind hold his 
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o rear this plant of union, till at length, - f 
l time, and .foſter'd. into- ſtrength, 41 
Shooting aloft, all danger it defies, . 
And proudly lifts its branches, to the ſkies; 
Whilſt wiſdom's happy ſon, but not her ſlave, 


einer 


Secure of lib'ral praiſe, ſince Iſis flows, 
True to her Tame, as duty hath decreed, 
Nor longer, like a barlot, luſt for Tweed, 


And thoſe old wreaths, which Oxford once dar'd 
e | i And vow. to deal in ſuch wild ſchemes no more? 


twine | 


To grace a Stuart brow, ſhe plants on thine. 
THE FAREWELL. © 


p. FaxEWELL to Europe, and at once farewell 
To all the follies which in Europe dwell ! 
To Eaſtern India now, a richer clime, 
Richer, alas! in ev'ry thing but rhyme, | 
The muſes ſteer their courſe, and, fond of change, 
At large, in other worlds, deſire to range; 
Reſolv'd at leaſt, ſince they the fool muſt play, 
To do it in a diff rent place and way. | 
z. What whim is this, what error of the brain, 
What madneſs worſe than in the dog-ſtar's reign ? 
Why into foreign countries would you roam, 
Are there not knaves and fools enough at home? 
If fatire be thy object, and thy lays 
As yet have ſhown no talents fit for praiſe ; 
If ſatire be thy object, ſearch all round, 
Nor to thy purpoſe can one ſpot be found 
Like England, where to rampant vigour grown 
Vice chokes up ev'ry virtue; where, ſel{-ſown, 
The ſeeds of folly ſhoot forth rank and bold, 
And every ſeed brings forth a hundred fold. 
P. No more of this—though truth (the more 
our ſhame [claim, 
The more our guilt) though truth perhaps may 
And juſtify her part in this, yet here, ) 
For the firſt time, een truth offends my ear. 
Declaim from morn to night, from night to morn, 
Take up the theme anew, when day's new- born, 
| hear, and hate—be England what ſhe will, 
With all her-faults ſhe is my country ſtill. [word 
F. Thy country, and what then? ls that mere 
Againſt the voice of reaſon to be heard? 
Are prejudices, deep imbib'd in youth, | 
To counteract, and make thee hate the truth? 
'Tis the ſure ſymptom. of a narrow ſoul Ko 
To draw its grand attachment from the whole, 
And take up with a part : men, not confin'd 
Within ſuch. paltry limits, men deſign'd 
Their nature to exalt ; where'er they go, 
Wherever waves can roll, and winds can blow, 
Where'er the bleſſed ſun, plac'd in the ſcy 
To watch this ſubje& world, can dart his eye, 
Are ſtill the ſame, and, prejudice out-grown, 
Conſider every country as their own. 
At one grand view they take in nature's plan, 
Not more at home in England than Japan, 
F. My good grave Sir of theory, whoſe wit, 
Graſping at ſhadows, ne ex caught ſubſtance yet, 


In that vain artifice, reveal'd his pride: 


- 


Tis mighty eaſy oer 2 glaſs of wine 
On vain; refinements, vainly to reſin ec 
To laugh at poverty in plenty's rein. 
To boaſt of apathy when out of pain, +5 © 0 + 
And in each ſentence, worthy of the ſchools, 

' Varniſh'd with ſophiſtry, to deal out rules 


_ | Moſt fit for practice but for one poor faule, 
That into practice they can ne'er be brought + 


At home, and ſitting in your elbow chair, 


l Von praiſe Japan, though you was never there. 1 
But was the ſhip this moment under fail. 


Would not your mind be chang'd; your ſpirits fail 
Would you not caſt one longing eye to ſhore, 


| Howe/er our pride way tempt/w $6:000008] ©" 
' Thoſe paſſions which we cannot chooſe but feel, 
There's a ſtrange \ ſomething, which without 4 


| brain | | 
Fools feel, and which e'en wiſe men can't explain, 


| Planted'in man, to bind him to that earth, - ©" 
In deareſt ties, from whence he drew his birth. 


If honour calls, where'er ſhe points the way, 
The ſons of honour follow, and obey; ' | 
If need compels, wherever we are ſent, ' 
'Tis. want of courage not to be content: 
But, if we have the liberty of choice. 
And all depends on our own ſingle voice, 
To deem of ev'ry country as the ſame, 
Is rank rebellion gainſt the lawful-claim ' 
Of nature; and ſuch dull indifference © 
May be philoſophy, but on be ſenſe.” - | 
F. Weak and unjuſt diſtinction, ſtrange deſign, 
| Moſt peeviſh, moſt perverſe, to undermine | | 
Philoſophy, and throw her empire down- © 
By means of ſenſe, from whom ſhe holds her 
crown. 0 | 
Divine philoſophy, to thee we owe 
All that is worth poſſeſſing here below; 
Virtue and wiſdom conſecrate thy reign, 
Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain. 
When, like a garden, where, for want of toil, 
And wholeſome diſcipline, the rich rank foil 
Teems with encumbrances; where all around 
Herbs noxious in their nature make the ground, 
Like the good mother of a thankleſs ſon, 2 
Curſe her own womb, hy fruitfulneſs undone; 
Like ſuch a garden, when the human ſoul, 
Uncultur'd, wild, impatient of controul, 
Brings forth thoſe paſſions of luxuriant race, 
Which ſpread, and ſtifle ev'ry herb of grace, 
Whilſt virtue, check'd by the cold hand of ſcorn, 
Seems with'ring on the bed where ſhe was born, 


{ Philoſophy ſteps in; with ſteady hand 


She brings her aid, ſhe'clears th encumber'd land: 
Too virtuous to ſpare vice one ſtroke, too wiſe 
One moment to attend to pity's cries, | 
See with what godlike, what relentleſs pow'r 
She roots up ev ry weed n MB, 
P. and ew'ty flow r. $4.8 
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| Philoſophy, a name of meek degree, 


Embrac'd, in token of humility, = 
By the proud ſage, who, whilſt he ſtrove to hide, 


4 


Philoſophy, whom nature had deſign ju 


To purge all errors from the hum at 0 


$54. 
Herſelf miſled by the philoſopher, © ©» 

At once her prieſt and maſter, made e 
Pride, pride, like leaven in a mas of flour, 
Tainted her laws, and e' en made virtue ſour. 
Had ſhe, content within her proper ſphere, 
Taught leſſons ſuited to the human ear, 
Which might fair virtue's genuine fruits produce, 
Made-not for ornament, but real uſe, - 

The heart of man unrivall'd ſhe had ſway'd, 
Prais d by the good, and by the bad obey'd. 

But when ſhe, overturning reaſon's throne, 

© Strove proudly in its place to plant her own; 

When ſhe with apathy the breaſt would ſteel, 

And teach us, deeply feeling, not to feel; 

When ſhe would wildly all ber force employ, 

Not to correct our paſſions, but deſtroy; 

When, not content our nature to reſtore, 

As made by God, ſhe made it all new o'er; 

When, with-a ſtrange and criminal exceſs, 

To make us more than men, ſhe made us leſs; 

The good her dwindled pow'r with pity ſaw, 
The bad with joy, and none but tools with awe. 

Truth with a ſimple and unvarniſh'd tale 
F'en from the mouth of N might prevail, 
Could ſhe get there; but faiſchood's ſugar'd train 
Should pour her fatal blandiſhments in vain, 
Nor make one convert, though the ſyren hung, 
Where ſhe too often hangs, on M tongue. 
Should all the Sophs, whom in his courſe the ſun 
Hath ſeen, or paſt or preſent, riſe in one; 
Should he, whilſt pleaſure in each ſentence flows, 
Like Plato, give us poetry in proſe ; ; 
Should he, full orator at once, impart 
Th' Athenian's genius with the Roman's art, 
Genius and art ſhould in this inſtant fail, . 

Nor Rome though Join'd with Athens here pre- 

vail: 

*Tis not in man, tis not in more low man, 

To make me find one fault in nature's plan. 

Plac'd low ourſelves, we cenſure thoſe above, 

And, wanting Judgment, think that ſhe wants 

love; 

Blame where we ought in 5 to commend, 

And think her moſt a foe when moſt a friend. 

Such be philoſophers——their ſpecious art, 

Though friendſhip pleads, al never warp my 

heart; 

Ne'er make me from this breaſt one 9 tear, 

Which nature, my beſt friend hath planted there. 

F. Forgiving, as a friend, what, whilſt I live, 

As a philoſopher I can't forgive, | 

In this one point at laſt I join with you; 

To nature pay all that is nature's due; 

But let not clouded reaſon ſink fo low 

To fancy debts ſhe does not, cannot owe. 

Bear, to full manhood grown, thoſe ſhackles bear, 

Which nature meant us for a time to wear, 

As we wear leading-ſtrings, which, uſeleſs grown, 

Are laid aſide, when we can walk: alone. 

But on thyſclf, by peeviſh humour ſway'd, 

Wilt thow lay burdens nature never laid? . [errs, 

Wik thou make faults, whilſt judgment weakly 

And then defend, miſtaking them for her's? 

Par'ft thou to ſay, in our enlighten'd age, 

"4 hat this — maſter paſſion, this brave rage, 
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| | Which flames out for thy country, was impreſt 


And fix'd by nature in the human breaſt? 

lf you prefer the place where you was born, 
And hold all others in contempt and ſcora | 

On fair compariſon ;'if en that land 

With lib'ral and a more than equal hand | 


Her gifts as in profuſion plenty ſends; 
It virtue meets with more and better friends; 


If ſcience finds a patron mongſt the great; 

It honeſty | js miniſter of ſtate; 

If pow'r, the guardian of our rights deſign d, 
Is to that great, that only end confin'd ; 

If riches are employ'd to bleſs the poor ; ; 

If law is ſacred, liberty ſecure ; 

Let but theſe facts depend on proofs of weight, 
Reaſon declares, thy love can't be too great ; 
And in this light could he our country view, 
A very Hottentot muſt love it too. 

But if, by fate's decrees, you owe your birth 
To ſome moſt barren and penurious earth, 
Where, ev'ry comfort of this life denied, 

Her real wants are ſcantily ſupplied, 

Where pow'r is reaſon, liberty a joke, 
Laws never made, or made but to be broke; 
To fix thy love on ſuch a wretched ſpor, 
Becauſe in luſt's wild fever there begot, 
Becauſe, thy weight no longer fit to bear, 


j 


But chance, not choice, thy mother dropt thee 


there, 
Is folly, which admits not of defence ; ; 
It can't be nature, for it is not ſenſe. 
By the ſame argument which here you hold, 
(When falſehood's inſolent, let truth be bold) 
If propagation can in torments dwell, 
A devil muſt, if born there, love his hell. 

P. Hard fate, to whoſe decrees I lowly bend, 
And een in puniſhment confeſs a friend, 
Ordain'd my birth in ſome place yet untry'd, 
On purpoſe made to mortify my pride, 

Where the ſun never gave one glimpſe of day, 
Where ſcience never yet could dart one ray; 
Had I been born orf ſome bleak, blaſted plain 
Of barren Scotland, in a Stuart's reign; 

Or'in ſome kingdom, where men, weak or worſe, 
Tura'd nature's ev'ry bleſſing to a curſe, 
Where crowns of freedom by the father's won, 
Dropp'd leaf by leaf from each degen'rate fon; 
In ſpite of all the wiſdom you diſplay, 

All you have ſaid, and yet may have to ſay, 
My weakneſs here, if weakneſs, I confeſs, 

I, as my country, had not lov'd her leſs. 

Whether ſtrict reaſon bears me out in this, 
Let thoſe who, always ſeeking, always miſs 
Ihe ways of reaſon, doubt with precious zeal; 
Their's be the praiſe to argue, mine to feel. 
Wiſh we to trace this paſſion to the root, 


We, like a tree, may know it by its fruit, 
From its rich ſtem ten thouſand virtues ſpring, 
Ten thouſand bleſſings on its branches cling ; 
Vet in the circle of revolving years, 

; Not one misfurtune, not one vice appears. 
Hence then, and what you reaſon call adore; 
This, if not reaſon, muſt be ſomething more. 


But (for | wiſh not others to confine, 


b Þ Be their opinions unteſtrain'd as mine) 


4 


Is it a 
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Tis in the mind an everlaſting ſpring >, 
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Whether" this love's of good or evil growth, 
A vice, a virtue, or a ſpice of bot, 7 
Let men of nicer argument decide: 

If it is virtuous, ſooth an honeſt pride ek 
With Hib' ral praiſe; if vicious, be content, 
It is a vice I never ean repent; 
A vice which, weigh'd in heav'n ſhall more avail 
Than ten cold virtues in the other ſcale. 

F. This wild untemper'd zeal (which after all 
We, candour unĩimpeach'd, might madneſs call) 
js it a virtue? That you ſcarce pretend: 
or can it be a vice, like virtue's friend, . 
Which draws us off from and diſſolves the force 
Of private ties, nay ſtops us in our courſe. 

To that grand object of the human foul, _. 
That nobler love which comprehends the whole? 

Coap'd in the limits of this petty iſle, | 
This nook, which ſcarce deſerves a frown or ſmile, 
Weigh'd with creation, you, by whim undone, 
Give all your thoughts to whats ſcarce worth one. 
The generous ſoul, by nature taught to ſoar, 
Her ſtrength confirm'd in philoſophic lore, 

At one grand view takes in a world with eaſe, 
And, ſeeing all mankind, loves all ſhe ſees. 

p. Was it moſt ſure, which yet a doubt endures, 

Not found in reaſon's creed, though foynd in 

ours, | 

That thoſe two ſervices, like what we're told 
And know of God's and Mammon's cannot hold 
And draw together; that however loth, 

We neither ſerve, attempting to ſerve both; 
could not doubt a moment which to chooſe, 
And which in common reaſon to refuſe. 

Invented oft for purpoſes of art, 

Born of the head, though father'd on the heart, 
This grand love of the world muſt be confeſt 
A barren ſpeculation at the beſt. p 
Not one man in a thouſand, ſhould he live 
Beyond the uſual term of life, could give, 

So rare occaſion comes, and to ſo few, 

Proof whether his regards are feign'd or true, 

The love we bear our country, is a root 
Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit ; 
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Of glorious actions, which become a king, 
Nor leſs become a ſubject; tis a debt | 
Which bad men, though they pay not, can't forget; 
A duty, which the good delight to pay, 
And ev'ry man can practiſe ev'ry day. 

Nor, for my life (ſo very dim my eye, 
Or dull your argument), can I deſery 
What you with faith aſſert, how that dear love 
Which binds me to my country can remove, 
And make me of neceſlity forego, fi 
That gen'ral love which to the world I owe. 
Thoſe ties of private nature, ſmall extent, 
In which the mind of narrow caſt is pent, 
Are only ſteps on which the gen'rous ſoul © | 
Mounts by degrees till ſhe includes the whole. 
That ſpring of love, which in the human mind, 
Founded on ſelf, lows narrow and confin'd, | 
EnJarges as it rolls, and comprehends'. 
The ſocial charities of blood and friends, | 
Till ſmaller ſtreams included, not oerpaſt, 


To former times and men his eye to caſt,” 


Should there be found ſuch men in after times, af fy 


In 
And he, with lib'ral and enlarged mind. 
| Who loves his country, cannot hate mankind. 


F. Friend as you would appear to common 


ſenſe, | 


| | Tell meyer ink ub morwel #:defonce} 


Is it a proof of love by choice tp run © 


A vagrant from your country? zx7 43.7 
4 P Can the ſon, 

(Shame, ſhame, on all ſuch ſons) with ruthleſs 
| eye, 


And heart more patient than thE flint, ſtand by, 
And by ſome ruffian, from all ſhame divorc'd, 
All virtue, ſee his honour'd mother forc'd! 


Then, no, by him that made me, not een then, 
Could I with patience, by the worſt of men. 


Behold my country plunder'd, beggar d. loſt 

Beyond redemption, all her glories crofs'd 

E'en when occaſion made them ripe; her fame 

Fled like a dream, while ſhe awake to ſhame. 
F. Is it not more the office of a friend, 
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| The office of a Patron, to defend 
| Her ſinking ſtate, than haſely to decline C 


So great a cauſe, and in deſpair reſign? 

P. Beyond my reach, alas! the grievance 
And, whilſt mere able patriots doubt, ſhe dies. 
From a foul ſource, more deep than we ſuppoſe, 
Fatally deep and dark, this grievance flows. ; 
* Tis not that peace our glorious hopes defeats, 
'Tis not the voice of faction in the ſtreets, | 
"Tis not a groſs attack on freedom made, 
Tis not the arm of privilege diſplay'd 
Againſt the ſubject, whilſt ſhe wears no ſting | + 


To difappoint the purpoſe of a king; 4 

| Theſe are no ills, or triſles, if compar'd [clard. 

| With thoſe, which are contriv'd, though not de- 
Tell me philoſopher, is it a crime | 

To pry into the ſecret womb of time; 

Or, born in ignorance, muſt we deſpair 

| To reach events, and read the future there? 


Why, be it ſo—ſtill the right of man, 
Imparted by his Maker, where he can, 
And judge of what's to come, by what is paſt. 
Should there be found in ſome not diſtant year 
(O how | wiſh to be no prophet here), /, ; 
Amongſt our Britiſh lords, ſhould there be found 
Some great in pow'r, in principles unſound, 4 


| Who look on freedom with an evil eye, 


In whom the Iprings of loyalty are dry; 


Who wiſh to ſoar on wild ambition's wings, 
| Who hate the commons, and who love not kings ; 


Who would divide the people and the throne 

To ſet up ſep'rate int'reſts of their oi; 
Who hate whatever aids their Whole ſotne growth, 

And only join with, to deſtroy them both; | 


May Heav'n in mercy to our grievous crimes '' 
Allot ſome milder vengeance; nor to them 
And to their rage this wretched iand condemn. 
Thou God above, ap whom all ſtates depend, 
Who knoweſt from the firſt their riſe and end. 
If there's a day mark d in the book of fate 
When ruin muſt involve our equal ſtate; 
When law, alas! muſt be no more, and we, 


F ries to our country 's lo xe at laſt; + 


% 


To ſreedom born, muſt be no lunger ſree:; 
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Let not a mob of tyrants ſeize the helm, 
Nor titled upſtarts league to rob the realm: 
Let not, whatever other ills affail, _ 

A damned ariſtocracy prevail. 5 

II, all too ſhort; our courſe of freedom run, 
"Tis thy good pleaſure we ſhould be undone, 

Let us, ſome comfort in bur griefs to bring, 
Be flaves to one. and be that one a king. x 
F. Poets, accuſtom'd by their trade to feign, 
Oft ſubſtitute creations of the brain 
For real ſubſtance, and themſelves deceiv'd, 
Would have the fiftion by mankind believ'd. 
Such is your caſe.——But grant, to ſo th your 

n ride, \\ 

That Ha know more than all the world be ſide. 

Why deal in hints, why make a moment's doubt? 

Reſolv'd, and like a man, at once ſpeak out; 

Show us our danger, tell us where it hes, 

And, to enſure our ſafety, make us wiſe. 


P. Rather than bear the pain of thought, fools | 


ſtray; © * 
The proud will rather loſe than aſk their way ; 
To men of ſenſe what needs it to unfold 
And tell a tale which they muſt know untold ? 
In the bad, int'reſt warps the canker'd heart, 
The good are hoodwink'd by the tricks of art; 
And whilſt arch, ſubtle hypocrites contrive 
To keep the flames of diſcontent alive, 
Whilſt they, with arts o honeſt men unknown, 
Breed doubts between the people and the throne, 
Making us fear, where reaſon never yet 
Allow'd one fear, or could one doubt admit, 
Themſelves paſs unſuſpeRed in diſguiſe, 
And gainſt our real danger ſeal our eyes. 


F. Mark them, and let their names recorded 


ſtand ' [land. 
On ſhame 's black roll, and ſtink through all the 
P. That might ſome courage, but no prudence 
No hurt-to them, and jeopardy to me. {be; 
F. Leave out their names. . | 
| P. For that kind caution thanks; 
But may not judges ſometimes fill up blanks ? 
E. Your country's laws in doubt then you reject? 
P. The laws | love, the lawyers I ſuſpect: 
Amongſt twelve' judges may not one be found, 
(On bare, bare poſſibility I ground | 
This wholeſome doubt, who may enlarge, retrench, 
Create and uncreate, and from the bench, 
With winks, ſmiles, nods, and ſuch like paltry arts, 
May work and worm into a jury's hearts; 
Qs, haffled there, may, turbulent of ſoul, 
Cramp. their high office, and their rights controul; 
Who may, though judge, turn advocate at large, 
Aud deal replies out by the way of charge, 
Making interpretation all the way, | 
In ſpite of facts, his wicked will obey; 
And, leaving la without the leaſt defence, 
May damn his conſcience to approve his ſenſe ? 
F. Whilſt the true guardians of this charter d 
N : land, 
In fall and perfect vigour, juries ſtand, 
A judge in vain ſhall awe, cajole, perplex. 1 
P. Suppoſe I ſhould be tried in Middleſex? 


F. To pack a jury they will never dare. 


F. There's no occaſion' to pack juries chere. 
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Gainſt prejudice all arguments are weak, 


F. Gai 
| | Reaſon herſelf without effect muſt ſpeak, 


| Fly then thy country, like a coward fly, 
Renounce her int'reſt, and her laws defy, 
But why, bewitch'd, to India turn thy eyes? 
Cannot our Europe thy vaſt wrath ſuffice ? 


| Cannot thy miſbegotten muſe lay bare 


Her brawny arm, and play the butcher there? 


P. Thy counſel taken, what ſhould ſatire do? 
Where could ſhe find an object that is new? 
Thoſe travell'd youths, whom tender mothen 

| Wean, 5 
And ſend abroad to ſee. and to be ſeen, 

With whom, leſt they ſhould fornicate, or worſe, 
A tutor's ſent, by way of a dry nurſe, 

Each of hm juſt enough of ſpirit bears, 

To ſhow our follies, and to bring home theirs, 
Have made all Europe's vices ſo well known, 


| by ſeem almoſt as nat'ral as our own 


ſ 
Will India for thy purpoſe better do? nem 
H. In one reſpe at leaſt—there's ſomething 
F. A harmleſs people, in whom nature ſpeak 
Free and untainted; mongſt whom ſatire ſeeks, 


| But vainly ſeeks, ſo ſimply plain their hearts, 


One boſom where to lodge her poiſon'd darts. 
P. From knowledge ſpeak you this, or doult 
on doubt | 
Weigh'd and reſolv'd, hath reaſon found it out! 
Neither from knowledge, nor by reaſon taught, 
You have faith: ev'ry where but where you ought, 
lndia or Europe—What's there in a name? 


| Propenſity to vice in both the ſame, 


Nature alike in both works for man's good, 


Alike in both by man himſelf wichſtood. 


Nabobs, as well as thoſe who hunt them down, 
Deſerve a cord much better than a crown, 
And a Mogul can thrones as much debaſe 

As any poliſh'd prince of Chriſtian race. 

F. Could you a taſk more hard than you ſuppoſe, 
Cou'd you, in ridicule whilſt ſatire glows, 
Make all their follies 10 the life appear, 

'Tis ten to one you gain no credit here. 
Howe'er well drawn, the picture after all, 
Becauſe we know not the original, 
Would not find favour in the public eye, 

P. That, having your good leave, I mean totry, 
And if your obſcrvations ſterling hold. 
If the piece ſhould be heavy, tame, and cold, 
To make it to the fide of nature len, 
And, meaning nothing, ſomething ſeem to mean, 
To make the whole in lively colours glow, 
To bring before us ſomething that we know, 
And from all honeſt men applauſe to win, 
I'll groupe the company, and put them in, 

F. Be that ungen'rous thought by ſhame ſup 

preſs'd, | 

Add not diſtreſs to thoſe too much diſtreſs'd. 
Have they not, by blind zeal mifled, laid bare 
Thoſe ſores which never might endute the air} 
Have they not brought their myſteries ſo low, 
That what the wiſe ſuſpected not, feols know! 
From their. firſt riſe e en to the preſent hour, 
Have they not prov'd their own abuſe cf pow'r; 
Made it impoſſible, if fairly view'd, | 


Ever to have that dang'rous pow'rrgnew's ; 


Debts a 
Men of 


May gr 
Nor all 


I faith. 
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whill: upſeduc'd by miniſters, the throne | 

Regards our intereſt, and knows its own? _ 
P. Should ey'ry-other ſubject chance to fail, 

Thoſe who have ſail'd, and thoſe. whõO wiſh to ſail 


the laſt fleet, afford an ample field, _ 

Which muſt beyond my hopes a harveſt yield. 

5. On ſuch vile food ſatire can never thrive. | 
P. She cannot ſtarve, if there was only Clive. 


Tax time hath been, a boyiſh, bluſhing time, 

When modeſty, was ſcarcely held a crime 

When the moſt wicked had ſume touch of grace, 

And trembled to meet virtue face to face: 

When thoſe, who in the cauſe of fin grown gray, 

Had ſerv'd her without grudging day by day, 

Were yet ſo weak an awkward ſhame to feel, 

And trove that glorious ſervice to conceal ; 

We, better bred, and than our ſires more wiſe, _ 

Such paltry narrowneſs of ſoul deſpiſe, 

To virtue ev'ry, mean pretence diſclaim, 

Lay bare our crimes, and glory in our ſhame. 
Time was, ere temperance had fled the realm; 

Fre luxury ſat gutt ling at the helm Ivo + 

From meal to. meal, without one moment's ſpace 

Reſerv'd for buſineſs, or allow'd for grace; | 

Ere vanity had ſo far conquer'd ſenſe - 

To make us all wild rivals in expence, 

To make one fool ſtrive to outvie another, 

And ev'ry coxcomb. dreſs againſt his brother; 

Ere baniſh'd induſtry had left our ſhores, — 

And labour was by pride kick'd out of doors; 

Ere idleneſs/ prevail'd ſole queen in courts, 

Or only yielded to a rage for ſports; 

Ere each weak mind was with externals caught, 

And diſſipation held the place of thought; 

Fre gambling Lords in vice ſo far were gone 

To cog the die, and bid the ſun look on; 

Ere a great nation, not lefs juſt than free, 

Was made a beggar by economy; 

Ere rugged honeſty was out of vogue, 

Ere faſhion ſtamp'd her ſanction on the rogue; 

Time was, that men had conſcience, tbat they 
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Scruples to owe, what never could be paid. 

Was one then found, however high his name, 

$0 far above his fellows damn'd to ſhame, 

Who dar'd abuſe and falfify his truſt, 

Who, being great, yet dar'd to be unjuſt; - 

Shunn's like a plague, or but at diſtance view'd, 

He walk'd the crowded ſtreets in ſolitude; _ . 

Nor could his rank, and ſtation in the land, 

Bribe one mean knave to take him by the hand. 

duch rigid maxima (O, might ſuch revive 

Jo keep expiring honeſty alive) 

Made rogues, all other hopes of fame deny'd, 

Not juſt through principle, but juſt through pride. 

Our times, more poliſh'd, wear a diff rent face; 

Debts are an honour ; payment a diſgrace. 

Men of weak minds, high-plac'd on ſolly's liſt, 

May gravely tell us trade cannot ſubſiſt, 

Nor all thoſe thouſands who're in trade employ d, 

H aith 'twirt man and man is once deſtroy'd. 


What is't to Faber? Lordly as before, 


And ca 


\ 


Why—be it ſo We in that rdig wr 1 


But what is trade and tradeſmen to a lordꝰ. 


Faber. from day to day, ſrom year to year, 


Hath had the eries of tradeſmen in his ear, 


Of tradeſmen by his villany betray d. 
And, vainly ſeeking juſtice, bankrupts made: 
He ſits at eaſe, and lives to ruin more. 
Fix'd at his door, as motionleſs as ſtone, 
Begging, but only begging for their own, 
Unheard they ſtand, or only heard by thoſe, 
Thoſe ſlaves in livery, who mock their woes. 
What-is't to Faber ? He continues great, ** 
Lives on in grandeur, and runs out in iſtate. 
The helpleſs widow, wrung with deep defpair, 
in bitterneſs of ſoul, pours forth her pray r, 
n ſtarving babes with ſtreaming eyes 
Ils down vengeance, vengeance from ch 
fries. , ® +. 1:47 fis bitt ui 568 
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| What is't to Faber? He ſtands faf&and- clear,” 


Heav'n can commence no legal action here: 


And on his breaſt a mighty plate he wears,” . 


A plate more firm than triple braſs, which bears 
The name of privilege 'gainſt vulgar awe; 
He feels no conſcience, and he fears no la. 

Nor think, acquainted with ſmall knaves alone, 
Who have not ſhame outliv*d; and grace outgrown, | 
The great world hidden from thy reptile view, 


That on ſuch men, to whom contempt is due, 


Contempt ſhall fall, and their vile author's name 
Recorded ſtand through all the Land of Shame. 
No—to his porch, like Perſians to the ſun, — 
Bchold contending crowds of courtiers rang n- 
See, to his aid what noble troops advance, 
All ſworn to keep his crimes in countenanes. 
Nor wonder at it——They partake the charge, 
As ſmall their conſcience, and their debts as large. 
Propp'd by ſuch clients, and without controul 
From all that's honeſt i the human ſoul,” 
In grandeur mean, with infolence unjuſt, - {truft, 
Whilſt none but knaves can praife, and fools wil 
Careſs'd and courted, Faber ſeems to ſtand -- © 
A mighty pillar in a guiky land. 
And (a fad truth to which ſuceceding times 
Will ſcarce give credit, when tis told in rhymes} 
Did not ſtrict honour with a jealous eee 
Watch round the throne, did not true piety 


(Who, link'd with honour for the nobleſt endes 


Ranks none but honeſt men amongſt her friends) 
Forbid us to be cruſh'd with ſuch a weight, 
He might in time be miniſter of ſtate. — 
But why enlarge I on ſuch petty crimes? 
They might have ſhock' d the faith of former times, 
But now are held as nothing. We begin 


' 


Where our fires ended, and improve in fin, 


Rack our invention, and leave nothing nx 

In vice and folly for our ſons to do. : 1 
Nor deem this cenſure hard; there's not a place 

Moſt conſecrate to purpoſes of grace, | . 

Which vice hath not polluted ;' none fo high, © 

But with bold, pinion ſhe hath dar'd to fly, 


And build there for her pleaſure; none fo low, _ 


But ſhe hath crept into it; made it know, 


ps ſhe reigns; 
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And feel her pow'r; in courts, in ca 


Q'ecr ſober citizens, and fimple fwains 


— 
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Len in our temples the kink 6d her throne, "|| To diff rent lande for Af: rent ins we rem, I Mien 


And bove God's holy altars plac'd her o -w. And, richly freighted, bring our cargo Home, 7 *. 

More to increaſe the horror of our ſtate, Nobiy induſtrious to make vice appear | Theſe 

To make her empire laſting as tis great., ln her full ſtate, and perfect only here: A tho 

To make us ĩn full gr n perfection ſeeln To Holland, where politeneſs ever' reigns, Out F 
Curſes:which neither art nor time can vr I | Where primitive ſincerity remains, "ey: _ 

All ſhame diſcarded,- all remains of pride, [And makes 4 ſtand, where freedbm 4 in her Prev Who 

_ Meanneſs ſits crowd, and triumphs by her fide ; | Hath left her name, though the hath loſt her force ne 
Meanneſs. who;gleafs out of the human mind | In that, as other lands, where ſimple trade Madl 

F _ Thoſe few good ſeeds which vice had left behind, | Was never in the garb of fraud array'd, Of far 
4 Thoſe ſeeds hich might in time to virtue tend, || Where av'rice never dar'd'to ſhow his head, Not 
And leaves the ſoul without a pow'r to mend; Where, like a ſmiling cherub, mercy, led hen 
Meannels, at ſight of whom, with brave diſdain By reaſon, bleſſes the ſweet-blooded race, In not 

The breaſt af manhood ſwells, but ſwells in vain, And cruelty ebuld never find a place, They 

Before whom honour makes a forc'd retreat, To Holland for that charity we roam Attra 

And freedom; is eompell'd to quit her ſeat; © | Which happily begins and ends at home. nor 8 
Meanneſs, which; like that mark by bloody Cain France, in return for peace and pow'r reſtor _ 

Borne in his forehead for a brother fſlainn, For all thoſe countries, which the hero's 3 wy 

God, in his great and all-ſubduing rage | Unprofitably purchas d, idly thrown © ; 1 

Ordajns the ſtanding mark of this vile age. - | Into her lap, and made once more her on; 1 

The venal hero trucks his fame for gold, | France hath afforded large and rich ſupplies I d. 

The patriot's virtue for a place is ſoldſd. [Of vanities full-trimm'd, of poliſh'd lies, p 1 

The ſtateſman bargains for his country's ſhame, | Of ſoothing: flatteries, which through the eati p 5 

And for preferment prieſts. their God diſclaim. Steal to, and melt the heart, of flaviſh fears nh 18 | 

Worn aut with luſt, her day of lech'ry o'er, | Which break the ſpirit, and of abject fraud 3 
The mother trains che daughter which ſhe bore” For which, alas! we need not ſend abroad. 9. 
In her own paths; the father aids the plan, Spain gives uspride—which Spain to all the earth Of 501 
And, when the innocent is ripe for man, I May latgely give, nor fear herſelf a dearth— Wk 
1 Sells her to ſome old letcher for a wife, + Gives us that jealouſy, which, born of fear _ 
. And makes her an adultereſs for life, Aud mean diſtruſt, grows not by nature here Kg 
- Or in the papers bids bis name appear, | Gives us that ſuperſtition, which pretends Whicl 
And advertiſes for a L 7 5 By the worſt means to ſerve the beſt of ends Diſden 
F Huſband and wife (whom av'rice muſt: epplatd) That cruelty, which, ſtranger to the brave, For th 

| Agree to fave the charge of pimp and bawd; Dwells only with the coward, and the ſlave; A fire 
Theſe parts they play themſelves, a frugal pair, That cruelty, which led her Chriſtian bands Os 
And ſhare the infamy, the gain to ſhare; With more than ſavage rage'o'er ſavage lands, 
Well pleas'd to find, when they the profits tell, Bade her without remorſe whole conntries thin, 06 
That they have play 'd = whore and bogs ſo | And hold of nought but merey as a ſin. ASL. 
well. Italia, nurſe of ev'ry ſofter art, ö 

Nor are theſe things ( {which might imply a fpark Who, feigting to refine, unmans the es: ay 
Of ſhame ſtill left) tranſacted in the dark. Who lays the realms of ſenſe and virtue waſte, N 

Noto the public they are open laid, Who mars whilſt ſhe pretends to mend our taſte; : 
And carried on like any other trade. | + | Italia, to complete and crown our ſhame, Amon 
Scorning to mince damnation, and too proud | Sends us a fiend, and Legion is his name. No 
To work the works of darkneſs in a cloud, The farce of greatneſs without being great, . 
In fulleſt vigour vice maintains her ſway; Pride without pow'r, titles without eſtate, Mock: 
Free are her marts, and open at noon-Gay. Souls without vigour, bodies without ſorce, And L 
Meanneſs, now wed to impudence, no more Hate without cauſe, revenge without remorſe, $0 pub 
In darknefs ſculks, and trembles, as of yore, Dark mean revenge, murder without defence, They 
When the light breaks upon her coward eye; Jealouſy without love, ſound without ſenſe, Sock 
Boldly ſhe ſtalks on earth, and to the ſky - | Mirth without humour, without wit grimace, Wo ak 
Lifts her proud head, nor fears leſt time abate, Faith without reaſon, goſpel without grace, Go wt 
And turn her huſband's love to canker'd hate, Zeal without knowledge, without nature art, bots 
Since fate, to make them more ſincerely one, Men without manhood, women without heart, They 3 
Hath crown'd their loves with Montague their ſon; Half-men, who, dry and pithleſs; are dJebart'd ads 

A ſon ſo like his dam, ſo like his fire, | From man's beſt Is Eng ſooher made than | 
With all the mother's craft, the father's fire, marr'd— Thoſe 
An image ſo expreſs in every part, Ha!f-men, whom many a rich and 5 dame, And th 
So like in all bad qualities of heart, To ſerve her luſt, and yet ſecure her fame, The fir 
That, had they fifty children, he alone | Keeps on high diet, as we capons feed, | And th 
Would ſtand as heir apparent to the throne. To glut out appetites at laſt decreed ; Won 
With our own iſland vices not content, [Women, who dance in poſtures ſo obſcene, Withor 
We rob our neighbours on the Continent, . | They might awaken ſhame in Aretine; Had be 
Dance Europe round, and viſit ev'ry court, Who, when retir'd from the day's piercing light Wingn 


To ape their follies, and their crimes import. Lhey celebrate the — of * pe 


I 


or d, | 


light, 
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Might make the muſes, in a corner 1 A bag 
To view their monſtrous luſts, deem Sappho chaſte; 
Theſe, and a thouſand follies rack as theſe, 
A thouſand faults, ten thouſand fools, who pleaſe | 
Que pall'd and fickly; taſte, ten thouſand knayes, | 
Who ſerve our foes, as: ſpies, and us as 4226 th 

Who by degrees, and upperceiv'd, prepare 
Our necks for chains which they already Went, 
Madly we entertain, at the expencde 
of fame, of virtue, taſte, and common ſenſe. 

Nor ſtop we here the ſoft luxurious * Te 
Where man, his ſoul degraded, from the beaſt 
In nothing diff rent but in ſhape, we view, 
They walk on four legs, and he walks on two, 
Attracts our eye; and flowing from that ſource, 
gins of the blackeſt character, ſins worſe 
Than all her plagues, which truly to uafold * 
Would make the heſt, blood in my veins run cold, 
and ſtrike all manhood dead; which but to name 
Would call up in my checks the marks of ſhame; 


Sins, if ſuch fins can be, which ſhit, out grace, 
Life poſting through the veins, each pulſe on fire, 


Which for the guilty leave no hope, no place 

Fen in God's mercy, ſins *gainſt nature's plan 

Poſſeſs the land at large, and man for man 

Burn in thoſe fires, which hell alone could raiſe 

To make him more than damn'd, which, i in an 

days 

Of puniſhment, when. guilt becomes her prey, 

1 all her tortures ſhe can ſcarce repay. | - 
Be grace ſhut out, be mercy deaf; let God 

With tenfold terrors arm that dreadful nod 


Which ſpeaks them Joſt, and ſenteng'd to deſpair; 


Diſtending wide her jaws, Jet hell prepare 

For thoſe who thus offend amongſt mankind, 

A fire more fierce, and tortures more reſin d:; 

On earth, which groans beneath their een 
weight, | | | 

On earth, alas! they meet. a diff? rent en 

And whillt the laws, falſe grace, falſe mercy 
ſhown, 

Are taught to wear a ſoftneſs not their. own, 

Men, whom the beaſts would ſpurn, ſhould ey 
appear 

, the honeſt herd, find refuge here. 1 

No longer hy vain fear or ſhame controul'd, 

from long, too long ſecurity grown bold, 

Mocking rebuke, they brave it in our deen, 

And Lumley e'en at noon his miſtreſs. meets: 

80 public in their crimes, ſo daring grown, 

They almoſt take a pride to have them known ; 

And each unnat'ral villain ſcarce endures 

To make a ſecret of his vile amourrs. 

Go where we will, at ev'ry time and place, 

Sodom confronts, and ſtares us in the Races F 

They ply in pub blie at our very doors, 

And take the bread from much more | honeſt 
| Whores. 

Thoſe who are mean high paramours oth 

And the rich guilty ſcreen: the guilty poor; 

The fin too proud to feel from reaſon awe, 

And thoſe who practiſe it too great for law. 

Woman, the pride and happineſs of man, 

Vithout whoſe ſoſt endearments nature's plan 

Had been a blank, and life not worth a Monghtz 

Venan, by = the loves and graces taught, 


124 Woman, with more than common grace and 


WWE To melt the rugged . 3 
| Or win us to her purpoſe withia e e 


Our ancient heroes caught a quicker flame, i 7 


Monan is out of date, a thing thrown by 
As having loſt its uſe; no more the exe a 


— 


Which withers on the ſtalk from whence it N 


Find all the world of dainties can afford 


With foltelt arts, and tare, thivkh hidden en, | 
To humanize, and mould us to her will; 


: 


here, 
| With the perſuaſive language of s tear 


Woman, by fate the quickeſt ſpur decreed, - & 211254 
The faireſt, „ of ev'ry; deed. 
Which — the ſtamp of honour; at whoſe name 


And dar'd beyond belief, whilſt oer the 1 
Spurning the carcaſes of princes ſlan, 
Confuſion proudly ſtrode, whilſt horror blew - 
The fatal trump, and death ſtalk d full i in view; 


With female beauty caught, in wild amaze, 

Gazes entranc'd, and could for ever gaze 
No more the heatt, that ſeat where love reſides, 
Each breath drawn quick and ſhort, in fuller tides 


And the whole body tingling with deſire, 10 
Pants for thoſe charms, which virtue might engage 
To break his vow, and thaw the froſt of age, 
Bidding each trembling nerve, each muſcle train, 
And giving pleaſure which is almoſt pain. 
Women are kept for nothing but the breed; 
For pleaſure we muſt have a Ganymed 
A fine, freſh Hylas, a delicious boy,, 
To ſerve our purpoſes of beaſtly 3 Joys [1 + A. 
Faireſt of nymphs where -ev'ry nymph: is fair, 
Whom nature form'd * more than common 
care, 7 
With more than common care whom art improv'd,' 
And both-declar'd. moſt worthy to be lov'd, *. 
neglected wanders, whilſt a crowd 
Purſue, and conſecrate the ſteps ———, - | 
She, hapleſs maid, born in a wretched hour, 
Waſtes life's gay prime in vain, like ſome 17 
flow'r, 
Sweet in its ſcent, and lively in its has, 


And dies uncropp'd; whilſt he, admir'd, 8 
Belov'd, and ev'ry where a welcome gueſt, > 
With brutes of rank and fortune plays the whore, 
For this unnat'ral luſt a common ſewer. 3 
Dine with Apicius—at his ſumptuous board 


And yet (ſo much diſtemper'd ſpirits pall 
The fickly appetite) amidſt them all 7 
Apicius finds no joy, but, whilſt he carves 

For ev'ry gueſt, the landlord ſits and ſtarves. 

. The ſoreſt haunch, fine fat, in flavour high, 

Kept to a moment, ſmokes before his eye, 

But ſmokes in vain ; his heedleſs eye runs o'er. 
| And lothes what he had deified before; 

The turtle, of a great and glorious ſize, - | 
Worth its own weight in gold, a mighty prize ©/ 
For which a man of taſte all riſks would run, 
| Ttſelf a feaſt, and ev'ry diſh in one; 0 
The turtle in luxurious pomp comes in, 
| Kept, kill'd, cut up, prepar'd, and drefs'd by Wia: 2 
In vain it comes, in vain lies full in vie wʒ 


0 As Quin hath drels'd it, ke may eat it too, © - 


4. 


n 
Apicius cannot. When the glafs gbes round, 
2 and the roofs with mirth reſound, 
Sober he fits, and ſilent All alone 
Though in a crowd, and to himſelf ſcarce known, 
On grief he feeds, nor friends can cure, nor wine 
Suſpend his cares, and make him ceuſe to pine. 
Why mourns Apicius thus? Why runs his eye, 
Heedleſs o'er delicates, which from the ſky 
Might call down Jove ? Where now his generous 
That, to invent a new and better difh, 
The world might burn, and all mankind expire, 
So he might roaſt a Phenix at the fire? 
Why fwims that eye in tears, which, through a 


race | 
Of ſixty years, ne er ſhow'd one ſign of grace? 
Why fecls that heart, which never felt before ? 
Why doth that pamper'd glutton eat no more, 
Who only liv'd to eat, his ſtomach pall'd, 
And drown'd in floods of ſorrow ? Hath fate call'd 
His father from the grave to ſecond life ? 
Hath Clodius on his hands return'd his wife; 
Or hath the law, by ſtricteſt juſtice taught, 
Compell'd him to reſtore the dower ſhe brought ? 
Hath ſome bold creditor againſt his will 
Brought in, and forc'd him to diſcharge a bill, 
Where eating had no ſhare? Hath ſome vain 
wench 
Run out his wealth, and forc'd him to retrench? 
Hath any rival glutton got the ſtart, , 
And beat him in his own luxurious art; 
Bought cates for which Apicius could not pay, 
Or dreſt old dainties in a newer way? ß 
Hath his cook, worthy to be ſlain with rods, 
Spoil'd n diſh fir to entertain the gods; 
Or hath ſome varlet, croſs'd by cruel fate, 
Thrown down the price of empires in a plate? 
None, none of theſe—his ſervants all are try'd, 
So ſure they walk on ice, and never flide; 
His cook, an acquiſition made in France, 
Might put a Chloe out of countenance, 
Nor, though old Holles ſtill maintains his ſtand, 
Hath he one rival glutton in the land; 
Women are all the objects of his hate, 
His debts are all unpaid, and yet his ſtate 
In full ſecurity and triumph held, 
Unleſs for once a knave ſhould be expell'd; 
His wife is ſtill a whore, and in his pow'r, 
The woman gone, he ſtill retains the dow'r; 
Sound in the grave (thanks to his filial care 
Which mix'd the draught, and kindly ſent him 
| there) 
His father ſleeps, and, till the laſt trump ſhake 
The corners of the earth, ſhall not awake. 
Whence flows this ſorrow then ? behind his chair 
Did'ſt thou not fee, deck'd with a ſolitaire, 
Which on his bare breaſt glitt'ring play'd, and 
grac'd | 
With niceſt ornaments, a ſtripling plac'd, 
A ſmooth, ſnug, ſtripling. in liſe's faireſt prime? 
Didſt thou not mind too, how from time to time 
The monitrous letcher, tempted to defpiſe 
All other dainries, thither turn'd his eyes? 
How he ſeem'd inly to reproach us all, 


Who ſtrove bis fix'd attention to recal, 
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And how he wiſh'd, e'en at the time of grace, 
Like Janus, to have had a double face? 
His cauſe of grief behold in that fair boy ; 
Apicius dotes, and Corydon is coy. 

Vain and unthinking ſtripling! When the glag 


' Meets thy too curious eye, and, as you paſs, 


Flatt'ring, preſents in ſmiles thy image there, 
Why on * bleſs the gods, who made thee 
dir? 
Blame their large bounties, and with reaſon blame; 
Curie, curſe thy beauty, for it leads to ſhame, 
When thy hot lord, to work thee to his end, 
Bids ſhow'rs of gold into thy breaſt deſcend, 
Suſpe& his giſts, nor the vile giver truſt ; 
They're baits for virtue, and ſmell ſtrong of luſt, 
On thoſe 055 gaudy trappings which adorn 
The temple of thy body, lock with ſcorn, 
View them with horror; they pollution mean, 
And deepeſt ruin: thou haſt often ſeen, 
From mongſt the herd, the faireſt and the beſt 
Carefully fingled out, and richly dreſt, 


| With grandeur mock'd, for ſacrifice decreed, 


Only in greater pomp at laſt to bleed. 
Be warn'd in time, the threaten'd danger ſhun, 
To ſtay a moment is to be undone. 
What though, temptation proof, thy virtue ſhine, 
Nor bribes can move, nor arts can undermine, 
All other methods failing, one reſource 
Is ſtill behind, and thou muſt yield to force. 
Paint to thyſelf the horrors of a rape, l eſcape; 
Moſt ſtrongly paint, and, whilſt thou can'f}, 
Mind not his promiſes—they're made in ſport— 
Made to be broke-—Was he not bred at court? 
Truſt not his honour, he's a man of birth; 
Attend not ts his oaths—they're made on earth, 
Not regiſter'd in heay'n—He mocks at grace, 
And in his creed God never found a place— 
Look not for conſcience—for he knows her not, 
So long a ſtranger, ſhe is quite forgot— 
Nor think thyſelf in law ſecure and firm 
Thy maſter is a lord, and thou a worm, 
A poor mean reptile, never meant to think, 
Who, being well ſupplied with meat and drink, 
And ſuffer'd juſt to crawl from place to place, 
Muſt ſerve his luſts, and think he does thee grace, 
Fly, then, whilſt yet tis in thy pow'r to fly; 
But whither catiſt thou go? on whom rely 
For wiſh'd protection? Virtue's ſure to meet 
An armed hoſt of foes in ev'ry ſtreet. 


What boots it, of Apicius fearful grown, 


Headlong to fly into the arms of Stone ? 

Or why take refuge in the houſe of pray'r, 

If ſure to meet with an Apicius there ? 

Truſt not old age, which will thy faith betray, 
Saint Socrates is ſtill a goat, though gray; 


| Fruft not green youth; Florio will ſcarce go down, 


And, at eighteen, hath ſurfeited the town; 
Truft not to rakes—alas ! *tis all pretence— 


'They take up raking only as a fence 


Gainſt common fame—place H in thy view; 
He keeps one whore as Barrowby kept two; 
Truſt not to marriage—T—— took a wiſe, 
Who chaſte as Dian might have paſs'd her life; 
Had ſhe not, far more prudent in her aim, 


(To propagate the honours of bis name, 


r OEM 8.22 
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nd ſave expiring titles) * ne 0 10 
3 his knowledge to provide an heir; Th 
Truſt not to marriage, in mankind-unread ;, -,... 

's a married man; and S—— new — 

Would'ſt thou he ſaſe? Society forbear, 15 
Fly to the deſert, and ſeek ſhelter there, 
Herd with the brutes they follow nature's plan 
There's not a brute ſo dangerous as man 


In Afric's wide mongſt them that refuge 


4s 

Which luſt ents. thee here among mankind; 
Renounce thy name, thy nature, and no more 

Pique thy vain pride on manhood; on all four 
Walk, as you ſes thoſe: honeſt creatures do, 
And quite forget that once you'walk'd on two. 

But if the thoughts of ſolitude Slay: 
And ſocial life hath one remaining charm, 
If fill thou art to jeopardy decreed. 
Amongſt the monſters of Auguſta's breed, 
Lay by thy ſex, thy ſafety to procure ; 
Put off the man, from men to live ſecure; 
Go forth a woman to the public view r,, 
And with their garb aſſume their manners too. 
Had the /ight:footed Greek of Chiron's ſchool 
Been wiſe enough to keep this ſingle rule, ) 
The maudlin hero, like a puling boy: , 
Robb'd of his plaything, on the plains of Troy 
Had never blubber'd at Patroclus“ tomb, 
And plac'd his minion in his miſtreſs' room. 
Be not in this than catamites more nice, 
Do that for virtue which they do for vice. 15 
Thus ſhalt thou paſs untainted life's gay bloom, 
Thus ſtand uncourted in the drawing- room, 
At midnight thus, untempted, walk the ſtreet, 
And run no danger but of being beat, 

Where is the mother, whoſe officious zeal 

Diſcreetly judging what her daughters feel 
By what ſhe felt herſelf in days of yore, 
Againſt that lecher man makes faſt the door ? 
Who not permits, een for the ſake of pray'r, 
A prieſt, uncaſtrated, to enter there, 
Nor (could her wiſhes ang r care prevail) 
Would ſuffer in the houſe iy that's male? 
Let her diſcharge her cares, throw wide her doors, 
Her daughters cannot, if they would, be whores ; 
Nor can a man be found, as times now go, 


Who thinks it worth his while to make them ſo. 


Though they more freſh, more lively than the 
morn, 
And brighter than the noon · day ſun, adorn 
The works of nature; though the mother's grace 
Revives, 1 improv'd, inev'ry daughter's face; 
Undiſciplin'd in dull diſcretion's rules, 
Untaught, and undebauch'd by boarding-ſchools, 
Free and unguarded, let them range the town, 
Go forth at random, and run pleaſure down, 
Start where ſhe will, diſcard all taint of ſear, | 
Nor think of danger when no danger's near. 
Watch not their a re ſafe without thy 
care, 
Voleſs, like jennets, they conceive by air, 
And ev'ry one of them may die a nun, 
Unleſs they breed, like carrion, in the ſun, 
Men, dead to pleaſure, as they re dead to grace, 
Againſt the law of nature ſet their face, 
Vor. X, © 


A 


| 
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The grand prime val 14w, and ſeam, cembin:d „4 

To ſtop the propagation. of man kind i 

Vile Pathics read the marriage act with pride, 

And fancy that the law is on their n — 
Broke down, and ſtrength a ſtranger to his bed, 


Old L , though yat alive, is dead. A 
T lives no more, or lives not to our Mat, 3 * 
No longer bleſt with a Cz '® (wile. 54 
T is at P- difgracd, 58 
And M— grewn gray, perforce grows je 
Nor, to the credit of our modeſt race, 19 75 i 
Riſes one ſtallion to ſupply their place. 

A maidenhead, which, twenty years ago, 405 
In mid December the rank fly would blow .- — 


Though cloſely kept, new, when the Dog-ſtar's heat 
Inflames the marrow in the very ſtreet, 
May lie untouch'd, left for the worms, by thoſe 
Who daintily paſs by, and hold their noſe. 
Poor, plain concupiſcence is in diſgrace, , 
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And ſimple lech'ry dares not ſhow her face, 


| Leſt ſhe. be ſent to Bridewell ; bankrupts made, 
To fave their fortunes, bawds leave off that trade, 
Which firſt had left off them; to Welelo/e-Square:; 


0 Fine, freſh, young ee (for Dodd mesef 


there) 
Throng for ſubſiſtence ; pimps no longer thrive, 4 
And penſions only keep, L —— alive; _, 
Where is the mother, who thinks all her: —— 
And all her jeopardy of travail, gain, 4 
When a man-child is born; thinks ev'ry pray 1 * 


Paid to the full, and anſwer 'd in an heir? , + 


2 


Short-ſighted woman! little doth ſhe know. _ 1 
What ſtreams of ſorrow from that ſource may flowt 
Little ſuſpect, while ſhe ſurveys her boy. A 
Her young Narciſſus, with an eye of joy „ 110 19k 
Too full for continence, that fate could give 
Her darling as a curſe; that ſhe may live, 
Ere ſixteen winters their ſhort. courſe have run, 


In agonies of ſoul, to curſe that ſon, 


Pray then for daughters, ye wiſe Wach 


They . your love, not make you al 
Before your time with ſorrow ; they ſhall give 
Ages of peace and comfort, whilſt ye live 
Make life moſt truly worth Your care, and ſave, 
lu ſpite of death, your mem'ries from the grave. 

That ſenſe, with mere than manly vigour 

fraught, 

That fortitude of ſoul, that ſtreteh of thought, 
That genius, great beyond the narrow bound 
Of earth's low walk, that judgment perfect found 
When wanted moſt, that purity of taſte | 
Which critics mention by the name of chaſte _ 
Adorn'd with elegance, that eafy flow . _. . nd: 
Of ready wit which never made a foe, _..,, 
That face, that form, that dignity, that eaſe, 1 
Thoſe pow'rs of pleaſing with that will to pleaſes 
By which Lepel, when in her youthful days, 
E'en from the curriſh Pope excorted praiſe, ; 
We ſee, tranſmitted, in her davghter ſhine, 
And view a new Lepel in Caroline. 

Is a ſon born into this world of woe? 
In never-ceafing ſtreams let ſorrow flow; 
Be from that hour the houſe with ſables hung. 
Let lamentations e thy tongue, | 
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en from the mament that he firſt began 

o wail and whine z let him not ſee a man; 

Lock, lock him up, far fi om the public eye, 
Give him no opportunity ta buy, c 
Oe to de bought: B. though rich, was fold, 
Ar d gave his b-dy up to ſhame for gold. 

Let it be bruited ah aboiit the town, 

That he is coarſe, indet'cate and brown, 
An antidote to lu, his face deep ſcarr*d 
With the fmaſl. pox, his body main'd and marr'd, 
Eat up with the king's-evil and his blood, 
Tainted throughout, a thick and putrid flood, 
Where dwells corruption. making him all o'er, 
From head to foot, a rank arid running ſore. 
Snould'ſt thou report him as by nature made, 
He is undone' and by thy praiſe berray d; 
Give him out fair, lechers in number more, {door 
ore brutal and mare fierce, than throng? d the 
Of Lot in Sodom, ſhall to thine repair, 
Aud force a paſſage, though a god is there. 

Let him not have one ſcrvant that is male; 
Where lords are baffled ſer vants oft prevail. 
Some vices they propoſe, to all agree: 
37 was Kuiky, but was M free ? 

Give him no tutor—throw him to a punk, 

ather than truſt his morals'to a monk— 

Monks we all know —we, who have liv'd at home, 
Pon fair report and travellers, who roam, 

ore feelingly—nor truſt him to the gown, 
"Tis oft a covering in this vile town * 

For baſe deſigns; ourſelves have liv'd to ſee 
More than one par ſon i in the pillory. 

Should he have brothers, (image to thy view 

A ſcene, which, though not public made, is true) 
Let not one brother be to t' other known, ; 
Nor let his father ſit with him alone. 

Be all his ſervants female, young, and fair; 

And if the pride of nature ſpur thy heir 

To deeds of venery, if, hot and wild, 

Pie bo to ger 'ome ſcore of maids with child, 


hide, but forgive him; whoredom is a crime, 
ich, more at this chan any other time, 
or for inqulgence. and, mongſt fuch a race, 
o ha ve a baſtard is ſome ſign of grace. 

Born in ſuch times, ſhould I fit tamely down, 
Suppreſ. my rage, and ſaunter through the town 
As one who knew not, or who ſhar d che ſe 

r 
Should I at leſſar evils point my rhymes, 
And Jet this giant fin, in the full ens - 
Of obſervation, paſs unw . unded 1 
hough our meek wives, paſhve obedience taught, 
Pub cb bear thoſe wrongs for which they aueh, 
Vith the brave ſpirit of their dams poſſcſed, 
'To plant a dagger i in each huſband's breaſt; ' 
To cut off Male increaſe ſr m this fair iſle, 
And turn our Thames into another Nile; 
Though, on his Sunday. the ſmug pulpiteer, 
Loud gainſt all other crimes, is ſilent here, 
And thinks himſelf abfolv'd, in the pretence 
125 decency. which meant for the deſence 
real virtue. and to raiſe her price, 
Becomes in agent for the cauſe of vice; [take 
Though the law f1-eps, and through the care they 
To drug her well, may never more awake; ; 
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Born in ſuch times, nor with that patience eurſt 
Which ſaints may boaſt of, I muſt nh, or burſt, 
But if, too eager in my bold career, 
' Haply I wound the nice and chaſter ear, 
If all unguarded, all too rude, I ſpeak; 
And call up bluſhes in the maiden's cheek, ' 
Forgive, ye fair=-my real motives view, 
And to forgiven*is add your praiſes too. 
For you | write—nor wilh a better plan, 
The cauſe of woman is moſt worthy man 
For y-wv 1 till will write. nor hold my hand, 
Whilſt there s one ſlave of Sodom in the land. 
Let them fly far, and ſkuik- from place to place, 
Not daring to meet manhood face to face, 
Their ſteps Pl] track nor yield them one retreat 
Where they may hide their heads, or reſt their 
feet, 
Tin God in wrath ſhall let his verigeance fall, 
And make a great example of them all, 


| Bidding in «ne grand pile this town expire, 


Her tow'r« in duſt, her Thames a lake of fire; 

Or they (moſt worth our wiſh) TINS, though 
late, 

Of their paſt crimes, and dangerons eſtate, 

Pardon of women with repentance buy, 

And learn to honour them, as much as * | 


IND&PENDENCE.. 


Hayey the bard (though ſew ſuch bards we find) 
Who, 'bove controulment, dares to ſpeak his mind; 


Dares, unabaſh'd, in ev'ry place appear, 


And nothing fears, but what he ought to fear. 
H m faſhion cannot tempt, him abject need 
Cannot compel, him pride cannot miſlead 
To be the ſlave of greatneſs, to ſtrike ſail, 
When, ſweeping onward with her peacock's tail, 
Quality, in full plumage, paſſes by ; 
He views her with a fix'd, contempruous eye, 
And mocks the puppet, keeps his own due tate, 
| And is above converling with the great. 
Periſh thoſe ſlaves, thoſe minions of the quill, 
Who have conſpir'd to ſeize that ſacred hill 
Where the nine ſiſters pour a genuine ſtrain, 
And ſunk the mountain level with the plain; 
Who, with mean, private views, and ſer vile art, 
No ſpark of virtue living in their heart, 
Have baſely turn'd apoſtates, have debas'd 
Their dignity of office, have diſgrac'd, 
Like Eli's ſons, the altar« where they ſtand, 
And caus'd their name to ſtink through al the 
land, 
Have goop'd to proſtitute their venal pen 
For the ſupport of great but guilty men, 
Have made the bard, of their own vile accord, 
Inferior to that thing we call a lord. 

What is a ord ? Doth that plain, ſimple word 
Contain ſome magic ſpell ? As ſoon as heard, 
Like an alarum- bell on night's dull ear, 

Doth it ſtrike louder, and more ſtrong appear 
Than other words? Whether we will or no, 
Through reaſon's court doth it unqueſtion'd go 
E'en on the mention, and of courſe tranſmit 
Notions of ſomething excellent, of wit [chaſte 
Pleaſing though keen, of humour free chough 


_ 
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1 of virtue far above temptation's reach, Which gets moſt credit: whether men will truſt 5 
k. And honour which not malice can impeach ? A bard becauſe they think he may be juſt, * 

Beheve it not—"twas nature's firſt intent, Or on a ford will chooſe to riſk their gains, 

Before their rank became their puniſhment, Thouxh privilege in that point ſtill remains. 

They ſhould-have paſs'd for men, nor bluſh'd to A bard—a lord—let reaſon take her ſcales, 

prize | And fairiy weigh thoie words; ſee which pre- 
The bleſſings ſhe beſtow'd.— She gave them eyes, vails, 1 
And they could ſee—ſhe gave them ears —they | Which iu the balance lightly kicks the beam, 
heard And which by ſinking. we the victor deem. 


The inſtruments of ſtirring, and they ſtirr'd— Tis done. and Hermes, by command of Jove, 
Like us, they were deſign d to cat, to drink, Summons a ſynod in the facred grove. (high, 


To talk, and (ev'ry now and then) ti think: Gods throng with gods to take their chairs on 

ace, 'Till they, by pride corrupted, for the ſake And fit in ſtate the ſenate of the ſky ; | 
Of ſingularity, diſclaim'd that make; - Whilſt, in a kind of parliament below, 

* Till they, diſdaining nature's vulgar mode, Men ſtare at thoſe above. and want to know _ 

heir Flew off, and ſtruck into another road, What they're tranſacting Reaſon rake« her ſtand 
More fitting quality,. and to our view Juſt in the midſt, a balance iv “ und, © 


Came forth a ſpecics altogether new, ſknow, | Which o er and o'er the tries, and finds it true. 
Something we had not known, and could not | From either fide, conducted full in view, 

Like nothing of God's making here below ; A man comes forth. of figure ſtrange and queer g; 
, Nature exclain:'d with wonder—/ords are things, | We now and then ſee ſomething like them here. 
ugh Which, never made by me, were made by kings, The Ai was meagre, flimſy, void of ffrength, 


A lord {nor let the honeſt and the brave, But nature kindly had made up in length 
The true, old noble with the fool and knave What ſhe in breadth denied Ere& and proud, 
Here mix his fame; curſt be that thought of | A head and ſhoulders aller than the cr-wd, 
mine, 5 5 He deem'd them pigmies all: looſe hung his ſkip 
Which with a B— and F— ſhould Grafton join) | O'er his bare bones; his face ſo very thin, 
| A lord (nor here let cenſure raſhly call So very narrow, and ſo much beat out, 
ind) My juſt contempt of ſome, abuſe of all, hat phy ſiognomiſts have made a doubt, 
ind; Aud as of late, when 8 dom was my theme, Proportion loſt, expreſſion quite forgot, 
Slander my purpoſe, and my muſe blaſpheme, Whether it could be call'd a face or not; 
8 Becauſe ſhe ſtyps not, rapid in her ſong, At end of it howe'er, unbleſs d with beard, 
To make exceptions as ſhe goes along, Some twenty fathom length of chin appear'd; 
Though well ſhe hopes to find, another year, With legs, which we might well conceive that fate 
, A whole minority exceptions here) "4 Meant «nly to ſupport a ſpider's weight, 
tail, A mere, mere lord, with nothing but the name, Firmly he ſtrove to tread, and with a ſtride | - 
Wealth all his worth, and title all his fame, Which ſhow'd at once his weakneſs and his pride, 
, Lives on another man ; himſelf a blank, Shaking himſelf to pieces, ſeem'd to cry, 
ate, Thankleſe he lives, or muſt ſome grandfire thank | © Obſerve good people how I ſhake the ſky.” 
For ſmuggled honours, and ill-gotten pelf; In his right hand a paper did he hold, 
uill, A bard owes all to nature and himſelf. ' | On which, at large, in characters of gold, 
Gods, how my ſoul is burnt up with diſdain, Diſtinct, and plain for thoſe who run to ſeg 
) When 1 ſee men. whom Phebus in his train Saint Archibald had wrote L O, X D. 
; Might view with pride, lacquey the heels of thoſe | This, with an air of ſ-orn, he from afar 
art, Whom genius ranks amongſt her greateſt foes ! Twirl'd into reaſ e n's ſcales, and on that bar, 
And what's the cauſe ? Why theſe fame ſons of | Which from his {ul he hated, yet admir'd, 
ſcorn, Quick turn'd his back, and as he came retir'd. 
No thanks to them, were to a title born, ne judge to all around his vame declar'd; 
| And could not help it; by chance hither ſent, Each goddeſs titter'd, each god laugh'd, Jove 
Il the And only deities by accident. ſtar'd, 5 
Had fortune on our getting chanc'd to ſhine, And the whole people cried. with one accord, 
Their birthright honours had been your's or mine. | Good Heaven bleſ+ us all, is that a lord? 
'Twas a mere random ſtroke; and ſhould the Such was the firf—the ſecond was a man, 
rd, throne £ Whom na ure built on quite a diff' rent plan; 
Eye thee with favour, proud and lordly grown, | A bear, whom from the moment he was born 
yord Thou, though a bard, might'ſt be their feilow yet, | His dam deſpis d. and left welic#d in ſcorn; 
d, But Felix never can be made a wit. A Babel, which, the pow'r of art ou'done, 
No, in good faith— that's one of thoſe few things | She could not finiſh when ſhe had begun; 
ar Which fate hath plac'd beyond the reach of kings. | An utter chaos, out of which no might 
ö Bards may be lords, but tis not in the cards, But that of God could ſtrike one ſpark of light. 
go Play how we will, to turn lords into bards. Broad were his ſhoulders, and from blade ta 
t A laru— a lord Why let them hand in hand blade | | 
_ Go forth as friends, and travel through the land; ] A H might at full length have laid ; 
hough Obſerve which word the people can digeſt Vaſt were his bones, his muſcles rwiſted ſtrong; 
00, Moſt readily, which goes to market beſt, 1 | His face was ſhort, but broader than twas longs 
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His features, thongh by nature they were large, 
Contentment had contriv'd to overcharge, 
And bury meaning, ſave that we might ſpy 

Senſe low'ring on the penthouſe of his eye; 

His arms were two twin oaks; his legs ſo ſtout 
- «hat they might bear a manſion-houſe about; 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, 
Deſign'd by fate a much leſs weight to bear. 

Oer a brown caſſoch, which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 

A fight moſt ſtrange, and awkward to behold, 
He threw a covering of Aue and gold. 

uſt at that time of life, when man by rule, 

The fop laid down, takes up the graver fool, 
He ſtarted up a fop, and, fond of ſhow, 
Jook!d like another Hercules turn'd beau. 

A ſubject met with only now and then, 
an fitter for the pencil than the pen; 

Hogarth would draw him (envy muſt allow) 
F'en to the life, was Hogarth living now. 
With ſuch accoutrements, with fuch a form, 

Much like a porpoiſe juſt before a ſtorm, 

Onward he roll'd : a laugh prevail'd around, 

F'en Jove was ſeen to ſimper; at the ſound 

(Nor was the cauſe unknown, for from his youth 
Himſelf he ſtudied by the glaſs of truth) 

He join'd their mirth, nor ſhall the gods condemn, 

If, whilſt they laugh'd at him, he laugh'd at them. 

Fudge Reaſon view'd him with an eye of grace, 

Look'd through his ſoul, and quite forgot his face, 

And, from his hand receiv'd, with fair regard 

Flac'd in her other ſcale the name of bard. 

Then (for ſhe did as judges ought to do, 

She nothing of the caſe beforehand krew, 

Nor wiſh'd to know; ſhe never ſtretch'd the laws, 

Nor, baſely to anticipate a cauſe, | 
Compell'd ſolicitors, no longer free, 

o ſhow thoſe hriefs ſhe had no right to ſee) 
Then ſhe with equal hand her ſcales held out, 
Nor did the cauſe one moment hang in doubt; 
She held her ſcales out fair to public view, 

The gerd, as ſparks fly upwards, upwards flew, 

Aore light than air, deceitful in the weight; 

The lard, preponderating, kept his ſtate. 

Reaſon approv'd, and with a voice. whoſe ſound 

Shook earth, ſhook heaven, on the cleareſt ground, 

FYrogouncing for the bards a full decree, 

Cried —* Thoſe muſt honour them who honour me; 
£ They from this preſent day, where'er 1 reign, 
In their own right precedence ſhall obtain: 
Merit rules here; be it enough that birth 

* Intoxicates, and ſways the fools of earth.” 

Nor thiuk that here, in hatred to a lord, 

I've. [org d a tale, or alter'd a record; N 
Seagch when you will (Jam not now in ſport) 
You'll find it regiſter'd in reaſon's court. 

Nor think thatenvy here hath ſtrung my lyre, 
That | depreciate what I molt admire; 
And look on titles with an eye of ſcorn, 
Becaufe I was not to a title born. 

him that made me, I am much more proud, 

Tore inly ſati-fied to have a crowd | 
Point at me as I paſs, and 'cry,—* That's he 
„A poor, but hopeſt bard, who dares be free 
« Anidit corruption, than to have a train 
Of fick"ring le vee Laves, to make me vain 
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| Mod'rate in wealth, gen'rous, but not profuſe, 
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Of things I ought to bluſh for; to run, fly, 
And live but in the motion of my eye; 
When I am leſs than man; my faults t' adore, 
And make me think that I am ſomething more. 
Recal paſt times; bring back the days of old, 
When the great noble bore his honours bold, 
And in the face of peril, when he dar d 
Things which his legal baſtard, if declar'd, 
Might well diſcredit; faithful to his truſt, 


| In-the extremeſt points of juſtice juſt, 


Well knowing all, and lov'd by all he knew, 
[rue to his king, and to his country true; 


| Honeſt at court, above the baits of gain, 5 


Plain in his dreſs, and in his manners plain; 


1 


Well worthy riches, for he knew their uſe; 


| Poſſeſling much, and yet deſerving more, 
Deſerving thoſe high honours which he wore 


With eaſe to all, and in return gain'd fame, 

Which all men paid, becauſe he did not claim; 

When the grim war was plac'd in dread array, 

Fierce as the lion roaring for his prey, 

Or lioneſs of royal whelps foredone, 

In peace, as mild as the departing ſun, 

A gen'ral bleſſing whereſoe' er he turn'd, 

Patron of learning, nor himſelf unlearn'd; 

Ever awake at pity's tender call, 

A father of the poor, a friend to all; 

Recal ſuch times, and from rhe grave bring back 

A worth like this, my heart ſhall bend or crack, 

My ſtubborn pride give way, my tongue proclaim, 

And ev'ry muſe conſpire to ſwell his fame, 

Till envy ſhall to him that praiſe allow 

Which ſhe cannot deny to 'Femple now. X 
This juſtice claims, nor ſhall the bard forget,. 

Delighted with the taſk, to pay that debt, 

To pay it like a man, and in his lays, 

Sounding ſuch worth, prove his own right to praiſe, 

But let not pride and prejudice miſdeem, 

And think that empty titles are my theme; 

Titles with me are vain, and nothing worth, 

[ rev'rence virtue, but I laugh at birth. 

Give me a lord that's honeſt, frank, and brave, 


| I am his friend, but cannot be his ſlave; 


Though none indeed but blockheads woule pretend 
To make a flave where they may make a friend. 
I love his virtues, and will make them known, 
Confeſs his rank, but can't forget my own. 

Give me a lord, who, to a title born, ; 
Boaſts nothing elſe, I'll pay him ſcorn with ſcorn, 
What, ſhall my pride (and pride is virtue here) 


| Tamely make way, if ſuch a wretch appear ? 


Shall I uncover'd ſtand, and bend my knee 
To ſuch a ſhadow of nobility, — 5 | 
A ſhred, a remnant? He might rot unknown 
For any real merit of his own, yy 
And never had come forth to puhlic note, 
Had he not worn by chance his father's coat. 
To think a M worth my leaſt regards, 
Is treaſon to the majeſty of bards. N 

By nature form'd (when for her honour's ſake 
She tomething more than.common {trove to make, 
When, overlooking each minute defect, | 
And all too eager to be quite correct, 
In her full heat and vigour ſhe impreft 


Her ſtamp moſt ſtrongly on the favour'd breaſt) 


J 
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The bard, nor think too lightly that I mean 
Thoſe little, piddling witlings, who o'erween 
Of their ſmall parts, the Murphys of the ſtage, 
The Maſons and the Whiteheads of the age, 
Who all in raptures their own works rehearſe, 


And drawl out meaſur'd proſe, which they call 


verſe) | 
The real bard, whom native genius fires, 
Whom every maid of Caſtaly inſpires, 
Let him conſider wherefore he was meant, 
Let him but anſwer nature's great intent, 
And fairly weigh himſelf with other men, 
Would ne'er debaſe the glories of. his pen, 
Would in full ſtate, like a true monarch, live, 
Nor *bate one inch of his prerogative. 

Methinks I ſee old Wingate frowning here, 
(Wingate may in the ſeaſon be a peer, | 
Though now, againſt his will, of figures ſick, 
He's forc'd to diet on arithmetic, 

Een whilſt he envies ev'ry Jew he meets, 

Who cries old clothes to ſel] about the ſtreets) 

Methinks (his mind with future honours big, 

His Tyburn bob turn'd to a dreſs'd bag wig) 

I hear him cry What doth this jargon mean? 

« Was ever ſuch a damn'd dull blockhead ſeen ? 

% Majeſty Bard Prerogative Diſdain 

« Hath got into, and turn'd the fellow's brain; 

To Bethlem with him—give him whips and 
ſtraw— 

« Pm very ſenſible he's mad in law. 

A ſaucy groom who trades in reaſon, thus 

« To ſet himſelf upon a par with us; 

« If this here's ſuffer'd, and if that there fool 

May when he pleaſes ſend us all to ſchool, 

% y then our only buſineſs is outright | 

To take our caps, and bid the world good night. 

« Pye kept a bard myſelf this twenty years, 

Rut nothing of this kind in him appears. 

« He, like a thorough true-bred ſpaniel, licks 

The hand which cuffs him, and the foot which 
kicks; | 

He fetches and he carries, blacks my ſhoes, 

« Nor thinks it a diſcredit to his muſe ; 

A creature of the right cameleon hue, + 

He wears my colours, yellow or true blue, 

“ Juſt as 1 wear them; *tis all one to him | 

* Whether I change through conſcience or through 
whim. ' 

* Now this is ſomething like; on ſuch a plan 

« Abard may find a friend in a great man; 

But this proud coxcomb—Zounds, I thought 
that all * ; 

Of this queer tribe had been like my old Paul.“ 

Injurious thought! accurſed be the tongue 
On which the vile inſinuation hung, 


The heart where *twas engender'd! Curſt be thoſe, 


Thoſe bards, who not themſelves alone expoſe, 
But me, but all, and make the very name 


* 


By which they're call'd a ſtanding mark of ſhame. | 


Talk not of cuſtom—'tis the coward's plea, 
Current with fools; but paſſes not with me; 
An old ſtale trick, which guilt hath often tried 
by numbers to o erpow 'r the better ſidde. 
Why tell me then that from the birth of rhyme, 

matter whenydown to the preſent time, 


| 


de 


che great; 


> 


As by th' original decree of fate, 

Bards have protection ſought among! ; 
Conſcious of weakneſs, have applicd to them 
As vines to elms, and twining round their ſtem, . 


8 Flouriſh'd on high; to gain this wiſh'd ſupport, 


E'en Virgil to Mæcenas paid his court ? | 
As to the cuſtom, *tis a point agreed, 22 - 
But 'twas a fooliſh diffidence, not need, 6 
From which it roſe : had bard: but truly know! - 
That ſtrength, which is moſt properly their 
own, . 

And overtopp'd thoſe giants of the wood. 

But why, when preſent times my care engage 
Muſt I go back to the Auguſſan age? A 


Without a lord, inpropp'd, they might have ſtood; 


| Why, anxious for the living, am I led 


Into the manſions of the ancient dead? 

Can they find patrons no where but at Rome; 
And muſt I ſeek Mzcenas in the tomb? 
Name but a Wingate, twenty fools of note 
Start up, and from report Mzcenas quote; 
Under his colours lords are proud to fight, 
Forgetting that Mæcenas was a #niobt; 


They mention him, as if to uſe his name 


Was in ſome meaſure to partake his fame, 


Though Virgil, were he living, in the ſtreet 


Might rot for them, or periſh in the Fleet. 
See how they redden, and the charge diſclaims 
Virgil, and in the Fleet /—Forbid it, ſhame. | 
Hence, ye vain boaſters, to the Fleet repair, | ; 
And aſk, with bluſhes aſk, if Lrovp is there *. 
Patrons, in days of yore, were men of ſenſe, 
Were men of taſte, and had a fair pretence 
To rule in letters.—-Some of them were heard 
To read off hand, and never ſpell a word; 
Some of them too, to ſuch a monſtrous height 
Was learning riſen, for themſelves could writes 
And kept their ſecretaries, as the great 
Do many other fooliſh things, for ſtate... 
Our patfons are of quite a diff rent ſtrain, 
With neither ſenſe nor taſte, againſt the gran, 


They patronize for faſhion ſake—no more 


And keep a bard, juſt as they keep a whore. 
Melcombe + {on ſuch occaſion I am'loth ' 
To name the dead) was a rate proof of both. © 
Some of them would be'puzzled een to read, 
Nor could deſerve their clergy by their creed} 
Others can write, but ſuch a pagan hand. 
A Willes + ſhould always at our elbow ftand 5 
Many, if begg'd, a chancellor, of right, | 
Would order into keeping at firſt ſight. | 
Thoſe who ſtand faireſt to the public vier, 
Take to themſelves the praiſe to others due; 
They rob the very /pifal, and make free 


4 
- 


With thoſe, alas! who've leaſt to {pare.:=We ſee/ 


———hath not had a word to fay, oo 
Since winds and waves bore Singleſpeech away. 

Patrons in days of yore, like patrons now, 
Expected that the hard ſhould make his bow 


* 
J. 


* Lloyd dies in the Et, Dec. 15,7764; B, 
| after the publication of this pm. 
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At coming in, and ev'ry now and then 

Hint to the world that they were more than men; 

But, like the patrons of the preſent day, 

They never b1:k'd the poet of his pay. 

Virgil lov'd rural caſe, and, far from harm, 

Meæcenas fix'd him in a neat, ſnug farm, 

Where he might free from trouble, pa's his days 

In his own way. and pay his rent in praiſe. 

Horace lov'd wine, and, through his friend at 
court, 


Could buy it off the quay in ev'ry port; 


Horace lov'd mirth, Vizecenas lov'd it too, 
They met, they laugh'd. as Goy and | may do, 
Nor in thoſe moments paid'the leaſt regard 
To which was minifter, and which was bard. 
Not ſo our patrons---grave as grave can be, 
They Enow themſelves, they keep up dignity ; 
Bards are a forward race, nor is it fit 
That men f fortune rank with men of wit; 
Wit, if familiar made, will find her ſtrength . 
Ti beſt to keep her weak and at arms · length. 
*Tis well enough for hard, if patrons give. 
From hand to mouth, the ſcanty means to live. 


Such is their language, and their ractice ſuch, 't 


They promiſe little, and they give not much. 

Let the weak bard, with proſtituted ſtrain, [dain ; 
Praiſe that p oud Scot, whom all good men dif- 
What's his reward? Why, his own fame undone, 
He may obtain a patent for the run 

Of his lor d' kitchen, and have an ple time, 
With offal fed, to court the cook in rhyme; 

Or (if he ſtrives true patriots to diſgrace) 

May at the ſecond table get a place, 

With ſomewhat greater flaves allow'd to dine, 
And play at crambo er his gill of wine. 

And are there bards. who on creation's file 
Stand rank'd as men, who breathe in this fair iſle 
The air of freedom with ſo little gall, 

SoQow a ſpirit, proſtrate thus to fall 
Before theſe idols, and without a groan 


Bear wrongs might call forth murmurs from a 


ſtone ? 
Better. and much more noble, to abjure 
The fight of men, and in ſome cave, ſecure 
From all the outrages of pride, to feaſt 
On nature's ſallads and be free at leaſt. 
Better (though that, to ſay the truth, is worſe 
Than almoſt any other modern curſe) 
D:icard all ſenſe, divorce the thankleſs muſe, 
Critics commence, and write in the reviews ; 
Write without tremor, Griffiths cannot read; 
No fool can fail, where Langhorne can ſucceed. 
But (not to make a brave and honeſt pride 
Try thoſe means firſt, ſhe muſt diſdain when 
- tried) 


There are a thouſand ways, a thouſand arts, 


By which, and fairly, men of real parts 
May gain a living, gain what nature craves ; 


Loet thoſe. who pine for more, live, and be flaves. 


Gur real wants in a fmall compaſs lie, 

But lawleſs appetite with eager eye, 

Kept in a — — fever, more requires, 
And we are burnt up with our own deſires, 


* 4 Frenchman, ſeoretary to Mr, Wilt 


And made me know what life was truly worth, 


The law of England: To controul, and am 


Hence our dependence, hence our flav'ry fpringy 

Bards, if contented. are as great as kings. 

Ourſelves are to ourſelves the cauſe of ill; 

We may be independent, if we will. 

The man who ſuits his ſpirit to his ſtate, 

Stands on an equal footing with the great; 

Moguls themſelves are not more rich, and he 

Who rules the Engliſh nation, not more free. 

Chains were not forg'd more durable and ſtrong 

For bards than others, bat they've worn them long, 

And therefore wear them ſtill; they've quite for. 

bw... . N 

What freedom is, and therefore prize her not. 

Could they, thouyh in their fleep, could they but 
know 

The bleſſings which from independence flow; 

Could they but have a ſhort and tranſient gleam 

Of liberty. thaugh *rwas but in a dream; 

hey would no more in bondage bend their knee, 

But, once made freemen, would be always free. 

The muſe, if the one moment freedom gains, 

Can never more ſubmit to ſing in chains. 

Bredin a cage, far from the feather'd chrong, 

The bird repays his keeper with his ſung, 

But if ſome playſul child ſets wide the door, 

Abroad he flies, and thinks of home no more, 

With love of liberty begins to burn, 
And rather ſtarves than to his cage return, 
Hail, Independence - by true reaſon taught, 
How few have known, and priz'd thee as they 
ought. ; 

Some give thee up for riot; ſome, like boys, 

Reſign thee, in their childiſh moods, for toys; 

Ambition ſome, ſome avarice miſleads, 

And in both caſes independence bleeds: 

\ broad, in queſt of thee, how many roam, 

Nor know they had thee in their reach at home; 

Some, though about their paths, their bed» about 

Have never had the ſenſe to find thee out; 

Others, whe know of what they are poſſeſs'd, 

Like fearful miſers, lock thee in a cheſt, 

- or have the reſolution to produce. 

In theſe bad times, and bring thee forth for uſe, 

Hail, Independence---though thy name's ſcar 
known, | 

Though thou, alas! art out of faſhion grown, 

Though all deſpiſe thee, I will not deſpiſe, 

Nor live one moment longer than I prize 

Uhy preſence, and enjoy: by angry fate 

Bow'd down, and almoſt cruſh'd, thou cam'f, 
though late, 

Thou cam'ſt upon me, like a ſecond birth, 


Hail, Independence—never may my cot, 

ill 1 forget thee, be by thee forgot; 

Thither, O thither oftentimes repair; 

Cotes *, whom thou lov'ſt too, ſhall meet the 
| there ; | 

All thoughts, but what ariſe from joy. give o'er; 

Peace dwells within, and law ſhall guard the dot 
GO wwaming bard! law guard thy door, whit 

law ? 


* Humphrey Cotes, 


POEM s. 


Thoſe ſaucy hopes, to firike that ſpirit dumb, 
Behold, in ſtate, adminiſtration come. | 
Why let her come, in all her terrors too; 
] dare to ſuffer all ſhe dares to do ch 
I know her malice well, and know her pride, 
I know her ſtrength, but will not change my fide. 
This melting mals of fleſt: ſhe may controul 
With iron. ribs, ſhe cannot chain my foul. 
No- to the laſt reſolv'd her worſt to bear, 
I'm ſtill at large, and independent there. | 

Where is this miniſter? Where is the band 
Of ready flaves, who at his clbow ſtand 
To hear, and to perform his wicked will ? 

Why for the firſt time, are they low to ill? 
When ſome grand act gainſt law is to be done, 
Doth ſlcep: doth bloodhound — run 

To L——, and worry thoſe ſmall deer, | 
When he might do more preciou milchief here? 
Dutch Webb :urn tail? Do h he refuſe to draw 
Illegal warrants ; and t- call them law? run, 
Dotn Webb, a. Gu:idford kick'd, from Gui dford 
With that cold lump of unbak'd dough, his ſon, 
And, his src honeit rivai Ketch to cheat, 
Pucchaſe a burial- place where three ways meet ? 
Believe it not; — i; ſtill, 

Aid never fleeps, when he ſhould wake to ill; 
— doth leſſe miſchief- by the bye, 

The great ones till the term in te lie; 

Webb lives, and. to the ſtricteſt juſtice true, 
Scorns to defraud the hangman of his due. 

O my poor country—wezk and overpower'd 
By thine own ſons—eat to the bone devour'd 
By vipers, which, in thine own entrail> bi cd, 
Prey on thy life, and with thy blood are fed, 
With unavailing grief thy wrongs | tee, 

And, for wyſcif not feeling. fee! far thee. 

I grieve, but can't Geſpair=--for, I., at hand 
Frcedi-p) preſents a choice, bu faithful band 

Of loyal patriots men who greatly dare 

In ſuch a noble cauſe, men fii to bear 

The weight of empires; fortune, rank, and ſenſe, 
Virtue, and knowledge, leugu'd with eloquence, 
March in their rank> freedom from file to file 
Darts her delighted eye, and with a ſmile 
Approves her honeſt f ns. whilſt down her cheek, 
As 'twere by ſtealth (her heart too tull to ſpeak) 
One tear in ſileuce creeps, one honeſt tear, 

And ſeems to ſay, © Why is not Granby here!“ 
O ye brave few. in wiiom we ſtill may find 

A love of vi. tue, freedom, and mankind, 

Go forth, in majeſty of woe array'd, | 

See, at your fee! y ur country kneels for aid, 

And (mary «f her children traitors grown) 

Kreels to thoſe tons ſhe ſtill can call her own; 

Sceming to breathe her laſt in ev*ry breath, 

She krecls for freedom, vr ſhe beys for death--» 

Fly then, each dutebus for. each Engliſh chief, 

And to your dr. oping paren bring relief. 

Go forth—nor let the {yren voice of cafe — 

Tcmpt ye to ficep. whilſt tempeſts ſweil the ſeas; 

Go forth—nor ler the hy; ocrity, whole tongue 

Mh many a fair, falſe, fatal art is hung, | 

Like Bethel's tau ning prophet, croſs your way, 

When your great erraud brooks not of delay; 

Nor let vain fear, who cries to all ſhe meets, 


Trcmbling and pale" A lion in the itreeis 


[1 


| 


; 


7 


. 


„„ 3 
Damp your free ſpirits; let not threats affright, 
Nor bribes corrupt, nor flatteries delight. 
Be as one man concord ſucceſs enfureg— - 
There's no: an Enyliſh heart but what is yourg: 
Go forth-—and virtue ever in your fight, | © 
Shall be your guide by day; your guard by night 
Go forth the chan pions of your native land, 
And may the battle proſper in your hand 

It may, muſt—Ye cannot be withſtood— 

Be your heart honeſt, as your cauſe is good. 


: 


THE JOURNEY. 


Sou of my friends (for friends 1 muſt ſuppoſe 

All, who, not dariny to appcar my foes 485 } 
Feign great good-will, and nt more full of fpits 
Than full of craft, under falſe colours fight) 

Son e f my friends ({+ laviſhly | print) 
As wore in torrow than in auger, hint 
( Though that indeed ſcarce will admit a doubt) 
That I ſhall run my ſtock of genius out, 
My no great ſtock, and, publiſhing ſ ſaſt, 


Mult needs become a bankrupt at the laſt. 


„Ihe hiſbandmah, t ſpare a thankful ſoil, 

«© Which, rich in diſpoſi-ion, pays his toi 
More than à hundred fold, wuich twells his ſtore 
« F*en to his wiſh, and makes his barns run o'er, 

« By long experience taught who teaches beſt, 

„% Foregoes bis hep*-s 4 while, and gives it teſt. 

« The land, allow'd i's loſſes to repair, 
« Refreſh'd; and full in {irevgth; delights to weat 

« A ſecond youth, and to the farmer's eyes 

« Bids richer erop- and double harveſts riſe. 
VN. think this praQtice to the earth confin'd, 
« |t reaches to the culture af the mind. 

« The mind of man craves reſt, and cannot bear, 

« Though next in pow'r to God's continual care. 
Genius hinife}f (not here let genius frown) 

« Muſt, to enſure his vigour, be laid down, 

And fallow'd well : had Churchill known but 

„ [ miſs, 
« Which the moſt flight obſerver ſcarce could 
© He wight have flouriſh d twenty years or moreg 
„ Though nw, alas poor man! worn out in 

— 

Recover'd from the vanity of youth, 
feel alas / this melancholy truth, 2 
Thank to each cordial, each adviſing friend. 
And am, it not too late, reſolv'd to mend, 
Reſ. vd to give ſome reſpire to my pen, 
Apply myſelf once more to books and men, 
View hat is preſent, what is paſt review, 
And my old ſtock exhauſted, lay in'new. . _ 
For twice ſix moon: (let winds, turn'd porters, beat | 
his vath to Heav'n) for twice fix moons, | ſwear 
No muſe ſhall tempt me with her ſyren lay, 
Nor draw me from improvement's thorny way © 
Verſe I abjure, nor will forgive that friend, 
Who in my heating ſhall a rhyme commend. 

it cannot be Whether I will, or no, 


such as they are, my thoughts in meaſures flow; - 


Convinc'd, determin'd, I in proſe beginn. 
But ere I write one ſentence, verſe 2 in, [light ; 
And taints me through and through: by this good 
la verſe I talk by day, I dream by night ; 


566 ; 


If now v and then I curls, my curſes chime, 
Nor can I pray, unleſs I pray in rhyme. 
E'en now err, in ſpite of common ſenſe, 
And my conſeſſion doubles my effence. 


I 


cious breath, 
And be your ſlumbers not leſs ſound than death; 
Perturhed ſpirits reſt, nor thus appear 
To waſte your counſels i in a ſpendthrift's ear; 
On your grave leſſons I cannot ſubſiſt, 
Nor e' en in verſe become economiſt ; 
Reſt then, my friends, nor, hateful to my eyes, 
Let envy in the ſhape of pity riſe 
To blaſt me ere my time; with patience. wait, 
('Tis no long interval) propitious fate 
Shall glut your pride, and ev'ry ſon of en N 
Find ample room to cenſure and condemmn. 
Read ſome three hundred lines (no eaſy taſk ; 
But probably the laſt that I ſhall aſc), | 
And give me up for ever; wait one hour, | 
Nay not ſo much, revenge is in your pow'r, , 
And ye may cry, « Ere time hath turn'd his glaſs, 
* Lo! what we propheſy'd is come to paſs.” 
Let thoſe, who poetry in poems claim, 
Or not read this, or only read to blame; 
Let thoſe, who are by fiction's charms enſlav'd, 
Return me thanks for half-a-crown well ſav'd; 
Let thoſe, who love a little gall in rhyme, 
Poſtpone their purchaſe now, and call next time; 
Let thoſe, who, void of nature, look for art: 
Take up their money, and in peace depart ; 
Let thoſe, who energy of diction prize, 
For Billingſgate quit Flexney, and be wiſe ; 
Here is no lie, no gall, no art, no force; 
Mean are the words, and ſuch as come of courſe, 
The ſubje& not leſs ſimple than the lay; 
A plain, unlabour'd Journey of a day. 
Far from me now. be ev'ry tuneful maid, 
I neither aſk, nor can receive their aid. 
. Pegaſus turn'd into a common hack, 
„Alone I jog, and keep the beaten track, 
Nor v-ould I have the ſiſters of the hill 
Behold their bard in ſuch a diſhabille.. 
Abſent, but only abſent for a time, | 
L.ct them careſs ſome dearer ſon of rhyme; 
Let them, as-far as.decency permits, 
Without fuf picion, play the fool with wits, 
»Gainſt fouls be guarded; tis a certain rule, 
Wits are ſafe things, there's danger in a fool. 
Let them, though modeſt, Gray more Node 
woo; 
Let them with Maſon bleat, and bray, and coo; 
Let them with Franklin, proud of ſome ſmall Greck, 
Make Sophocjes diſguis' d. in Engliſh ſpeak ; 
Let them with Glover o'er Medea ei 
Let them with Dodfley wail Cleone's woes, 
Whilſt he, fine feeling creature, all in tears, 
Melts as they melt, and weeps with weeping peers; 
Let them with ſimple Whitchead, taught to creep, 
Silent and ſoft, Jay Fontenelle afleep®; | 
Let them with Brown contrive, no vulgar trick, 
To cure the dead, and make the living ſick f; 


06h ; from, Fontenelle. | | 
+ See the Cure of Saul, by" Dr. Va * 


Reſt then, my Friend. ſpare, ſpare your bre. 


FW. Ser the Scheol NR Lovers, by Mr. 7 bitebead, | 
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\ Let them in charity to Murphy gi ive 


I some old French piece, that he may ſteal and live; 


Let them with antic Foote ſubſcriptions get, 

And advertiſe a ſummer-houſe of wit. | 
Thus, or in any better way they pleaſe, 

While theſe great men, or with great men like 


| < theſe, 
Let them their uppers for laughter feed : 


Jon my Journey all alone proceed. 

If faſhionable grown, and fond of pow'r, _ 
With bum'rous Scots let them diſport their hour: 
Let them dance, fairy-like round Offian's tomb; 
Let them forge lies and bifterics for Hume; 

Let them with Home, the very prince of verſe, 
Make ſomething like a tragedy in Erſe ; | 
Under dark allegory's flimſy veil 

Let them with Gele ſpin out a tale „ 
Of rueful length; let them plain things obſcure, 
Debale what's truly rich, and what is poor 
Make poorer ſtill by jargon moſt uncouth; 
With ev'ry pert, prim prettinefs of youth 

Born of falſe taſte, with fancy (like a child 


Not knowing what it cries for) running wild, 


With bloated ſtyle, by affectation taught, 
With much falſe colouring, and little thought, 
With phraſes firang 52 4 f dialect decreed 
By reaſon never to abe paſs'd the Tweed, 

With words which, nature meant each others foe, 
Forc'd to compound whether they will or no; 
With ſuch materials, let them, if they will, 

To prove at once their pleaſantryand ſkill, _ 
Build up a bard to war *gainſt common ſenſe, | 
By way of compliment to Providence; 

Let them with Armſtrong, taking leave of ſcnſe, 


Read muſty lectures on benevo/ente, 


Or con the pages of his gaping dy, ' 

Where all his former fame was thrown away, 

Where all but barren labour was forgot, . 

And the vain ſtiffnefs of a letter d Scot; 

Let them with Armſtrong paſs the term of light, 

But not one hour of darkneſs ; when the night 

Suſpends this mortal coil, when memory wakes, , 

When for our'paſt miſdoings conſcience takes 

A deep revenge, when by reflection led, 

She draws his curtains, and looks comfort. dead, 

Let ev'ry muſe be gone ; in vain he turns 

And tries to pray for ſleep; an Ætna burns, 

A more than Etna in his coward breaſt, 

And guilt, with vengeance arm'd, forbids him reſt 

Though {oft as plumage from young zephyr's 

wing, 

His conch ſeems hard, and no relief can bring. 

Ingratitude hath planted daggers there, 

No good man can deſerve, no brave man bear. 

Thus, or in any better way they pleaſe 

With theſe great men, or with great men like 
theſe, ; 

Let them their appetite for laughter | feed; 

Jon my Journey all alone proceed. 


DEDICATION TO CHURCHILL'S SER-, 
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HEALTH to great Gloſter—from a man un- 
known, 


* | 


Who Holds thy health a dearly as his own, 
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ept this greeting nor let modeſt fear 
cl 4: one Saiden bluſh—1 mean not here 
To wound with flattery—'tis à villain's art, 
And ſuits not with the frankneſs of my heart. 
Truth beſt becomes an orthodox divine, 
And, ſpite of hell, that character is mine: 
To ſpeak eien bitter truths I cannot fear; 
But truth, my Lord, is panegyric here. 


Health to great Gloſter---nor, through love of eaſe, 


Which all prieſts love, let this addreſs diſpleaſe. 
Iaſk no favour, not one note I crave, 25 

nd when this buſy brain reſts in the grave, 
(For till that time it never can have reſt) 

will not trouble you with one bequeſt ; 


Some humbler friend, my mortal journey done, 


More near in blood, a nephew, or a ſon, 
In that dread hour executor I'll leave; 
For I, alas! have many to receive, 
o give but little - to great Gloſter Bealib; 
Nor let thy true and proper love of wealth 
Here take a falſe alarm in purſe though poor, 
In ſpirit I'm right proud, nor can endure 
he mention of a bribe—thy pocket's free, 
though dedicator, ſcorn a fee. 
et thy own offspring all thy fortunes ſhare ; . 
would not Allen rob, nor Allen's heir. 


Think not, a thought unworthy thy great ſoul, 
hich pomps of this world never could controul, 


hich never offer'd up at power's vain ſhrine, 


Think not that pomp and pow'r can work on mine, 
is not thy name, though that indeed is great, 


Tis not the tinſel trumpery of ſtate, 

is not thy title, doctor though thou art, 
Tis not thy mitre, which hath won my heart. 
tate is a farce, names are but empty things, 
degrees are bought, and, by miſtaken kings, 
itles are oft miſplac'd; mitres, which ſhine 
jo bright in other eyes, are dull in mine, 

Juleſs ſet off by virtue: who deceives 

nder the ſacred ſanction of laton fleeves, 
nhances guilt, commits a double fin ; 

o fair without, and yet ſo foul within. 

is not thy outward form, thy eaſy mien, 

by ſweet complacency, thy brow ſerene, 

hy open front, thy love-commanding eye, 
'bere fifty cupids, as in ambuſh, lie, 

Vhich can from ſixty to ſixteen impart, 

he force of love, and point his blunted dart; 

is not thy face, though that by nature's made 

index to thy ſoul, though there diſplay'd 

e ſee thy mind at large, and through thy ſkin 
eeps out that courteſy which dwells within; 
is not thy birth, for that is low as mine, 
round our heads no lineal glories ſhine— 
ut what is birth—when, to delight mankind, 
eralds can make thoſe arms they cannot find; 
hen thou art to thyſelf, thy ſire unknown, 
whole Welch genealogy alone ? 

„tis thy inward man, thy proper worth, 
by right juſt eſtimation here on earth, 
dy life and doctrine uniformly join'd, 


id flowing from that wholeſome ſource - thy 


mind, 
y known contempt of perſecution's rod, 
ly charity for man, thy love of God, 


" 
8 
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Thy faith in Chriſt, ſo well approv'd *mongft me 
Which now give life and utt'rance to my pen: 
Thy virtue, not thy rank, demands my lays; * 
*Tis not the biſhop, but the ſaint I praiſe.” 
Rais'd by that theme, I ſear on wings more ſtr 
And burſt forth into praiſe withheld too long. 
Much did I wiſh, e en whilſt 1 kept thoſe ſheep 
Which, for my curſe, I was ordain'd to keep; 
| Ordain'd, alas! to keep through need, not choice, 
T!.oſe ſheep which never heard their ſheph 
voice, ; | | [WaYs 
Which did not know, yet would not learn thei 
Which ſtray'd themſelves, yet griev'd that I ſhould 


ſtray, : 
Thoſe ſheep, which my good father (on his bier 
Let filial duty drop the pious tear) pe 
Kept well, yet ſtarv'd himſelf; e'en at that time, 
Whilſt I was pure, and innocent of rhyme, ** 
Whilſt, ſacred dullneſs ever in my vier,, 
Sleep at my bidding crept from pew to pew, _. 
Much did I wiſh, though little could I hope, 
A friend in him who was the friend of Po bs 

His hand, ſaid I, my youthful ſteps ſhall guide 

And lead me ſaſe where thouſands fall beſide; , 
His temper, his experience ſhall controul, _ 
And huſh to peace the tempeſt of my ſoul ; 
His judgment teach me, from the critic ſchool, 
How not to err, and how to err by rule; 2 
Inſtruct me, mingle profit with delight, 
Where Pope was wrong, where Shakſpeare was 

not right; | [whim, 
Where they are juſtly prais'd, and where through 
How little's due to them, how much to him. 
Rais'd *bove the ſlav'ry of common rules, 
Of common-ſenſe, of modern, ancient ſchools, 
Thoſe feelings baniſh'd, which miſlead us all, 
Fools as we are, and which we nature call, 
He, by his great example, might impart 


Fo 


| A better ſomething, and baptize it art; 


He, all the feelings of my youth forgot, 

Might ſhow me what is taſte, by what is not; 

By him ſupported, with a proper pride, 

I might hold all mankind as fools beſide ; 

He (ſhould a world perverſe and peeviſh grown, 

Explode his maxims, and aſſert their own) 

Might teach me, like himſelf, to be content, 

And let their folly be their puniſhment ; 

Might like himſelf teach his adopted ſon, 

Gainſt all the world, to quote a Warburton. 
Fool that I was, could I ſo much deceive 

My ſoul with lying hopes ; could I believe 

That he, the ſervant of his Maker ſworn, 

The ſervant of his Saviour, would be torn 

From their embrace, and leave that dear employ, 

The cure of ſouls, his duty and his joy, 

For toys like mine, and waſte his precious time, 


On which ſo much depended, for a rhyme ? 


Should he forſake the taſk he undertook, 
Deſert his flock, and break his paſt'ral crook ? 
Should he (forbid it Heaven) ſo high in place, 


| So rich in knowledge, quit the work of grace, 


And, idly wand'ring o'er the muſes! hill, 
Let the ſalvation of mankind ſtand ſtill ? 
Far, far be that from thee—yes, far from thee 


| Be ſuch revolt from grace, and far from me 


-. 


— — 1 


—— 
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ie will to think it—quile is in the thought— _ 


ot ſo, not ſo, hath Warburcon been taught, 


Not ſo learn'd Chriſt—Recal that day, well- 


known, 


When (to maintain God's honour—and his own) 


He call'd blaſphemers forth--- Methicks | now | 
Sce ſtern rebuke enthroned on his brow, 


And arm'd with tenfold terrors from his t©.ngue, 


Where fiery zeal and Chriſtian fury hung, 


ethinks I hear the deep-ron'd thunders roll, 


And chiil with horror ev'ry finner's ſoul--- 
In vain they ſtrive to fly---flight cannot ſave, 
And Potter tren . bles even in his grave 
With all the conſcious pride of innocence, 
Methinks | hear him, in his own defence, 
Bear witneſs to himſelf, whilſt all men knew, 
By goſpel rules, his witneſs to be true. 

O glorious man, thy zeal | muſt commend, 
Though it depriv*d me of my deareſt friend. 
The real motives of thy anger known, 
Wilkes muſt the juſtice of that anger own, 


And could thy boſom have been bar'd to view, 


Pitied himſelf, in turn had pitied you. 
Bred to the law, you wiſcly ook the gown, 
Which I, like Demas, fooliſhly laid down. 


Hence double itrength our Holy Mother drew: 


Mc ſhe got rid of, and made prize of you. 
I, like an idle truant, fond f play, 

DPoting on toys, and throwing gems away, 
Graiping at ſhadows, let the ſubſta ce flip; 
But you, y Lord, renounc'd attorney hip 
Wich better purpoſe, and more noble aim, 
And wiſely play'd a more ſubſtantial game. 


Turn round, and loſe diſtinction, loſe her ſkill 


Nor did Jaw mourn, bleſs'd in her younger fog 
For e does what Gloſter would han 
one. ; KAT 
Dor, Dean, Biſhop, Gloſter, and my Lord. 
[f haply ren 25 derer y 
With thy meck ſpirit, if the barren ſound 
Of pride delights thee, to the topmoſt round 
Of fortune*s ladder. got, deſpiſe not one, 
For want of ſmooth hypocriſy undone, 
Who, far below, turns up his wond'ring eye, 
And, without envy, ſees thee plac'd fo high; 
Let not thy brain (as brains leſs potent might) 
Dizzy, confounded, giddy with the height, 


And wanted powers of knowing good from ill, 
Of ſifting truth from falſchood, friends fran 

foes ; | ; | 
Let Gioſter well remember, how he roſe, 

Nor turn his back on men who made him grey; 
Let _ not, gorg'd with pow'r, and drunk vil 
ate, : 4 
Forget what once he was, though now ſo high; 


How low, how mean, and ſuil as poor as I. 
« * = « * - * # 
- - - = 8 . 6 
* * * * * = * o 
* . q 


Cztera deſunt +. 


+ It is preſumed the ſudden death of the al- 
will ſufficiently apologize for the Dedication remai-in 
unfiniſbels 
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*Tis mine. retir'd beneath this cavern hoar, 
That ſtands all lonely on the ſca-beat ſhore, 
Far other themes of decp diſtreſs to ſing, 
Than ever trembled from the vocal ſtring. 
No pomp of battle ſwells th' exalted ſtrain, 0 
Nor gleaming arms ring dreadful on the plain: 
But, o'er the ſcene while pale remembrance weeps, 
Fate with fell triumph rides upon the deeps, 
Here hoſtile elements tumultu-us riſe, 
And lawleſs floods rebel againſt the ſkies; 

Till hepe expires, and peril and diſmay 

Wave their black enſigns on the wat ry way. 
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Or the family, birth. place, and education of Watt Far.coveR, there are no memorials. He 
was a native of Scotland, and bred t to the fea, in which he ſpent the greateſt 5555 of his life i in a 
very low ſtation. 
He diſplayed his poetical powers at an early age, and publiſhed, at Edinburgh, A Poem fare to 
the Mex: cory of Frederick Prince of Wales, $vo, 1751. 

In the courſe of his ſea life, he ſerved on board the Britannia, a merchant-man, bound from Alex- 
andria to Venice, which touched at the Iſland of Candia, whence, proceeding on her voyage, ſhe met 
vith a violent ſtorm, that drove her on the coaſt of Greece, where ſhe ſuffered ſhipwreck near Cape 
Colonne, three only of the crew being left alive. The dangers which he really experienced, he feel- 
ingly deſcribed'in his next performance, intituled The Shipwreck, a Poem, in three Cantos, by a Sailor, 
4to. 1162, He inſcribed it to the Duke of York, and prefixed a chart of the ſhip's way, and a ſec· 
tion of the ſhip itſelf, in order to render the poem completely intelligible; 

It has been frequently obſerved, that true genius will ſurmount every obſtacle that oppoſes its 
exertion, This very poetical and intereſting performance, is a ſtriking proof of this obſervation. 
The ſituation of a /ailor may be thought unfavourable. to the poet; but the two characters are not 
incompatible z for | none but an able ſailor could give ſo didactic an account, and ſo accurate a de- 
ſcription of the voyage and cataſtrophe related in this performance ; and none but a genuine poet 
could have embelliſhed both with equal harmony of numbers and ſtrength of imagery. 

Unleſs a variety of affecting circumſtances are to be attributed to the power of imagination, he 
appears to have been poſſeſſed of no inconſiderable ſhare of fortitude, to poſſeſs, under ſuch cireum- 
ſtances, ſo tenacious a memory; for it appears, from various parts of the poem, and particularly 
from the motto e 8 

| TY —— quzque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui 
that he was perſonally aboard, and ſhipwrecked by the ſtorm he ſo poetically deſcribes. _ 

The publication of this work drew him from the obſcurity of his ſituation; he was patronized 


by the Duke of York, to whom he addreſſed an Ode on bis r ſecond departure from England, as Rear Admi- ond, 1763. 


ral, and ſoon after received the appointment of Purſer to the Royal George. 

Availing himſelf of the diſputes in politics, which were then carried on with peculiar acrimony, 
and eager to promote the | intereſt of thoſe with whom he was connected, he wrote a ſatirical 
poem, called The Denageguss in which he cenſures the conduct of Mr. Pitt, and his defenders, Mr. 
Wilkes, Churchill, &c. with great ſeverity. ; 

In 1764, he publiſhed a new edition of The Sheprwreck, in 8vo, with conſiderable additions, com- 
prehending ſeveral new deſctiptions, characters, and epiſodes, amounting on the whole to upwards 
of a thouſand lines. b 

In 1769, he publiſhed his Marine Dictionary, in one volume, 1. an acknowledged uſeful work, 
and a third edition of the Sbiporech, in g vo, with alterations; and ſoon afterwards embarked on 
board the ame, with the 7 ſuperviſors, to ſettle in the Eaſt Indies. 
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In December 1769, he arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, from whenee he failed foon after. 
Theſe were the laſt tidings of the ſhip, which was never heard of afterwards. It is generally ſups 
poſed to have taken fire, and that all the crew periſhed 

This is az that is known of Falconer, an able /-aman, and an excellent poet, whoſe nautical know. 
ledge and poetical abilities entitle him to more attention than he has hitherto received, from the 
writers of literary and poetical biography. 

Since his death, The Shipwreck his principal performance, and YR Occaſional Ely. bas been fre. 
guently reprinted ; ; and, together with The Demagogue, Poem on the Death of the Prince of Wales, Ode tn 
the Dube of York's departure from England, and The Fond Lover, a ballad, inſerted in the edition of the 
* Engliſh Poets,” 1790. They are republiſhed in the preſent collection, with an Addre s to Mi. 
randa, a ballad. firſt printed in Dr. Stuart's © Edinburgh Magazine and Review,” for 177 Þ 20 J 

Falconer ſeems to have had a natural vein for poetry, and a facility of writing verſes. His com- 
poſitions appear to be the unſtudied and genuine offspring of natural genius, more than of puerical 
art. He ſeems to have beſtowed little attention to the art and myſtery of a poet, which is not 
merely the effect of genius, but is to be acquired only by long applica'i ion, or a due attention to the 
practice of the beſt writers. Of the two, he is perhaps a greater malter of the nautical, than f he 
poetical art. Indeed, he himſelf confeſſes, that he is more tenacious of his reputation as a ſailor 
than a poet; though, in the latter capacity, if uot a firſt-rate writer, he may be juſtly reckoned the 
Grſt poetical ſailor of our nation. 

The Shipterech amply eſtabliſhes his fame. It has received conſiderable additions fince the fir} 
Impreffion , but it may be reaſonably doubted, whether it has been improved in the ſame proportion 
as it has been lengthened. There is frequently a copious ſimplicity in firſt deſigns, that no after. 
thought or labour can amend , an irregular beau'y that every aiteration muſt efface. In lengthening 
works, an author. is apt ta fall into repetitions, or to increaſe the number of words, without adding 
to the number or energy of the thoughts. Thus, the two following lines, in the firſt edition of the 
poem, are ſwelled into four, in the ſecond ; with what im; rovement, the critical reader will judge, 

Rous'd by the tempeſt, and the bluſtering night, 

A troop of Grecians mount Colonna s beight. 


A troop of Grecians, who inhabit nigh, 

And oft the perils of the deep deſcry, 

Rous'd by the bluſtering tempeſt of the night, 
Anxious had climb'd Colonna's neighbouring height. 


The alteration of two nervous and conciſe lines, the ſenſe of which was full and perfect, into fout 
tame ones, whoſe imperfect expreſſion lags to the very end of the ſentence, cannot be jultified by 
the unimportant and unneceſfary information which they contain. The love tale of Palemon au 
Anna, is, however, interwoven with great art, and is in itſelf pathetic and affecting; but it diveru 
the attention from the more genuine and manly diſtreſs of the poem. lt is to be regretted, that he 
altered the concluſion, for the ſake of the particular cataſtrophe of Palemon, which, however affect. 
ing, does not compenſate for the ſeparation and alteration of the beautiful lines that ended the poem 
ia the firſt edition. 


Rous'd by the tempeſt, and the bluſtering night, 

A troop of Grecians mount Colonna's height ; 

Wen gazing down with horror on the flood, 

Full ro the view a ſcene of horror ſtood; 

The ſurf with mangled bodies cover d o'er, 

And thoſe yet brea hing on the ſea- beat ſhore, 

Though loſt to ſcience and the nobler arta, 

Yet nature's lore inform'd their ſimple hearts; 

Straight down the vale their haſtening ſteps they bend, 

The wretched ſufferers helpful to attend. 

Three tilt alive, in mournful plight they find, 

Benumb d and ſhivering, on a rock reclin'd. 

Th affected natives, touch'd with gen'rous pain, 
: The feeble ſeamen in their arms ſuſtain ; 
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Werler ſighs their helpleſs lot deplore, 
lead them trembling from the fatal ſhore. 


che poem opens with a general intimation of the ſubject and a comparative deſcription of the 
preſent ſtate of the iſland of Candia and ancicnt Crete ; which is followed by ſeveral beautiful marine 
deſcriptions, ſuch as the proſpeR of the ſhore, a thoal of AY a water ſpout, the method of 
taking an azimuth, working the ſhip, &c. 

In the ſecond canto, the ſtorm begins, and with it the e of the allow and operations 
of the ſeamen, which are deſcribed with an amazing minuteneſs, and the technical terms expreſſed 
jn ſmooth and harmonious numbers. Homer has been juſtly admired for. reducing a catalogue of 
wm into tolerably flowing verſe. Falconer has verſified his own ſea language, reef-tackles, hall- 

ards, clue-garnets. bunt-lines, laſhings. lanyards, &c. with equal happineſs and fill. 


The fol- »wing lines, taken from many others of the ſame kind, may ſerve to ſhow how ſucceles 


Fly he has ventured out of the common road, to excel in his own, 


The mainſail by the ſqual: ſo lately rent, 

In ſtreaming pendants flying is unrent ; 

With fails refix'd, another ſoon prepar'd, 
Aſcending fp: -eads along beneath the yard; 

To each yard-arm the head-rope they extend, 
And ſoon the earings and the robands bend 
That taſk diſpatch'd, they firſt the traces flack, 
Then to the cheſstree bring aboard the tack; 
And while the lee clue-garnet's lower d away, 
Taught aft the ſheet, they tally and belay. 


The defcription of Parna "us is elegant and harmonious in the higheſt degree. His Pilot appear 
to much greater advantage than the Palinurus of Virgil, whom he ſometimes imitates. The ſplit- 
ting of the ſhip on the rocks, beginning, Lifted on gathering billou & is repreſented in glowing and 
lively colours. Nor is his talent confined to the deſcription of inanimate ſcenes; he relates and be- 
wails the fate of his companions in the moſt animated and patheric ſtrains. The cloſe of the Pilot's 


addreſs to the ſeamen, in the time of their greateſt danger, is noble and philoſophical. It is impoſ-—- 


fible to read the circumſtantial account of the unfo:tunate end of the ſhip's crew, without being 
deeply affected by the tale, and charmed with the manner f the relation. 

The Occafronal Elegy on the unfortunate crew of the Britannia is appropriate, pathetic, and pleaſ- 
ing. The Demagogue is not one of the pleaſanteſt of his poems, though it contains a number of ani. 
mated paſſayes, The ſentiments are, for the moſt part, noble and manly, the ſatire poignantly ſe. 
yere, the expreſſion ſtrong and nervous; but the tendency of the poem cannot be commended, 
and the obloquy thrown on Mr. Pi t is torally inexcuſable, The Poem on the Death of the Prince of 
Walks does not rife above the uſual ſtrain of funeral panegyric. His Ode on the Duke of York's 4. 
ferture frem England, is written with unitorm mediocrity. His Senge are tender and eaſy. 
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——quzque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
5 t quorum pars magna fui. 


Vigo. Ex. Lib. II. 


4 


CA r 0 5 
ARGUMENT» 


Propoſal of the n 
Allegorical deſcription of Memory Appeal to 
her aſſiſtance Ihe ſtory begun - Retroſpet᷑t 
of the former part of the voyage he ſhip ar- 
rives at Candia- Ancient ſtate of that iſland 
Preſent ſtate of the adjacent iſles of Greece 
The ſeaſon of the year Character of the maſter 

and his efficers---Story of Palemon and Anna 
Evening deſeribed-Midnight- The ſhip weighs 
anchor and departs from the hayen---State of 
the weather Morning: · Situation of the neigh- 
bouring ſhores- Operation of taking the ſun's, 
azimuth. --Deſcription of the veſſel as ſeen from 
the land. 


The ſcene is near the city of Dunn and the 
time about four days and a half. 

The ſcene of the ſecond canto lies in the fea, be- 
tween Cape Freſchin/in Candia, and the Ifland oſ 
Falconera, which is nearly twelve leagues north- 
ward of Cape Spada.---The time is from nine 
in the morning 1 one een * the a Ir, 
n. 10 b 
WurLz' ;aring intereſte wake the end to arms, 
And fright the peaceful vale with dire alarms; 
While ocean hears vindictive thunders roll 
Along his trembling wave from yols 0 e 


* ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

* The /awvmrable reception which this performance 
bas hitherto met woith from the publit bat encouraged 
the author tg give ii 4 ric and thovouph reviſion in 
the courſe of tobieb be Platters bimſclf it will be Found 
to bave received ver 'y confiderable improvements" ; 

; ; Somerſet-Houſe, On. x 


Val. X. 1 


1 | 


7 44 
- , j - 


Sick of the ſcene, where war, with be len 
Spreads deſolation o'er the bleed 
Sick of the tumult, where the trumpet's breath * 


ing land; a: 10 


Bids ruin ſmile, and drowns the, groan of death I- 
* Tis mine, retir d beneath this cavern hoar,. ; + 
That itands all lonely on the ſea-beat e 15 
Far other themes of deep diſtreſs to ſing 
Than ever trembled from the vocal ftring... 3 
No pomp of battle ſwells th' exalted ſtrainn, 
Nor gleaming arms ring dreadful on the plain: 
But, o'er the ſcene while pale remembrance weeps, 
Fate with fell triumph rides upon the deeps. 
Here hoſtile elements tumultuous riſe, l 2 5 
And lawleſs floods rebel againſt; the ſcies; 
Vill hope expires, and peril and diſmay, - + 
Wave their black enſigus on, the watery way. 
Immortal train, who guides the Maze of ſong, 
To whom all ſcience, arts and arms belong z - 24 
Whe bid the trumpet. of eternal ſame. THT: 
Exalt the warrior's-and the poct's name! 
if eber with trembling; hope I fondly ſtray Ct 
In life's fair morn, beneath your hallow'd ſh 
To hear the ſweetly- mournful lute complain, | | 
And melt the heart with ecſtacy of pain; 
Or liſten, while thꝭ enchanting, voice of love, 
While all Elyſium warbled through the grave; 


Oh! by the ha llow blaſt that m aus around. 


hat ſweeps the wild harp with a plaintive ſound; 


| By the lung amn that n through yondec 


tate, 1 _ 
Whoſe vaults remurmur to the roaring wave; 
With living colours give my; verſe 0 glow, . 
tbe ſad memorial of a tale of w̃ ae 
A ſcene from dumb oblivion to — 
To tame unknown. und ew to epic lore! 
Alas ! neglected hy the ſacred nine, 
heir ſuppliant feels no genial ray d ine! 
An! will they leave Picria' s happy. ſpore, 
To 2 the 608 where wint hos Tops roar 
0 
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Or ſhall a youth approach their hallow'd fane, 
Stranger to Phebus, and the tuneful train !--- 
Far from the muſes' academic grove, 
*T'was his the vaſt and trackleſs deep to rove. 
Alternate change of climates has he known, 
And felt the fierce extremes of either zone: 
Where polar ſkies congeal th. eternal ſnow, , 
Or equinoctial ſuns. for ever glow, *_ | 
Smote by the freezing or the ſcorching blaſt, 
* A ſhip-boy on the high and giddy maſt *? — 
From regions where Peruvian billows roar, 
To the bleak coaſts of ſavage Labrador. 
From where Damaſcus, pride of Aſian plains! _ 
Stoops her proud neck beneath tyrannic chains, 
To where the Iſthmus +, lav'd by adverſe tides, 
Atlantic and Pacific ſeas divides. 
But while he mezaſur'd o'er the painful race, 
In fortune's wild illimitable chaſe, TO 
Adverſity, companion of his way ! | 
Still er the victim hung with iron ſway; 
Bade new diſtreſſes ev'ry inſtant grow, 
Marking each change of place with change of woe. 
In regions where the Almighty's chaſtening hand 
With livid peſtilence afflicts the land; 
Or where pale famine blaſts the kopeſul year, 
Parent of want and miſery ſevere ! | 
Or where, all dreadful in th' embattled line, 
The hoſtile ſhips in flaming combat join ; 
Where the torn veſſel wind and wave aſſail, 
Till o'er her crew diftreſs and death prevail--- 
Where er he wander'd, thus vindictive fate 
Purſued his weary ſteps with laſting hate! 
Rous'd by her mandate, ſtorms of black array 
Winter'd the morn of life's advancing day; 
Relax'd the ſfinews of the living lyre, 
And quench the kindling ſpark of vital fire.--- 
Thus while forgotten or unknown he woos, 
What hope to win the coy reluctant muſe! 
Then let not cenſure, with malignant joy, 
The harveſt of his humble hope deſtroy ! 
His verſe no laurel wreath artempts to claim, 
Nor fculptur'd braſs to tell the poet's name. 
If terms uncouth, and jarring phraſes, wound 
The ſofter ſenſe with inharmonious ſound, | 
Yet here let liſtening ſympathy prevail, n 
While conſcious truth unfolds her piteous tale? 
And lo! the power that wakes the eventful 
« ſong, | 1291 of 
Haſtes hither from Lethean banks along: 
She ſweeps the gloom, and ruſhing on the ſight} | 
Spreads o'er the kindling ſcene propitious light 
In her right hand an ample roll appears, 
Fraught with long annals of preceding years; | | 
With every wiſe and noble art of mann, 
Since firſt the circling hours their courſe began: 
Her left a ſilver wand on high diſplay d. 
Whoſe magic touch diſpels oblivion's ſhade. | 
Penſive her look; on radiant wings that glow, - 
Like Juno's birds, or tris' flaming bow, | 
She ſails; and ſwiſter than the courſe of light, 
Dire&s her rapid intellectual flight. 
The fugitive ideas ſlie'reſtores,, | lcſhores. 
And calls the wandering thought from Lethe's 


| + e—— .\, 
* 'Shatſpeare, 
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To things long paſt a ſecond date ſhe gives, 
And hoary time from her freſh youth receives. 


| Congenial ſiſter of immortal fame, 


She ſhares her power, and Memory is her name, 
O firit-born daughter of primeval time! 


I By whom tranſmitted down in every clime, 
The deeds of ages long. elaps'd are known, 
And blaz nd glories ſpread from zone to zone; 
Whole breath diſſolves the gloom of mental night, 


And o'er th' obſcur'd idea pours the light! 
Whole wing unerring glides through time and 
place, 


And tracklefs ſcours th' immenſity of ſpace ! 


Say! on what ſeas, for thou alone canſt tell, 
What dire miſhap a fated ſhip befe], 

Aſſail'd by tempeſts, girt with hoſtile ſhores? 
Ariſe! approach! unlock thy treaſur'd ſtores! 


A sir from Egypt, o'er the deep impell'd 
By guiding winds, her courſe for Venice held; 
Of fam'd Britannia were the gallant crew, 
And from that iſle her name the veſſel drew, 


The wayward fteps of fortune, that delude 


Full oft to ruin, eager they purſu'd, 

And, dazzled by her viſionary glare, 
Advanc'd incautious of each fatal ſnare; 
Though warn'd full oft“ the Nippery track to ſhun, 
Yet hope, with flattering voice, betray'd them on, 
Beguil'd to danger thus, they left behind 

The ſcene of peace, and ſocial joy reſigu d. 
Long abſent they from friends and native home, 
The cheerleſs ocean were inur'd to roam: 

Yet Heaven, in pity to ſevere diſtreſs, , . _ 
Had crown'd each painſul voyage with ſucceſy; 
Still, to atone for toils and hazards paſt, 


| Reſtor'd them to maternal plains at laſt. 


Thrice had the ſun, to rule the varying year, 
Acroſs th' equator roll'd his flaming ſphere, 
Since laſt the veſſel ſpread her ample fail _ 
From Albjon's coaſt, obſequious to the gale. : 


I she ober the ſpacious flood, from {hore to ſhore, 


Unwearying wafted her commercial ſtore. 
The richeſt ports of Afric ſhe had view'd, 
Thence to fair Italy her courſe purſu'd; 
Had leſt behind Trinacria's burning iſle, 
And viſited the margin of the Nile. | 
And now, that winter deepens round the pole, 
The circling voyage haſtens to irs goal. 
They, blind to fate's inevitable law, ü 
No dark event to blaſt. their hope foreſaw ; 
But from gay Venice ſoon expect to ſteer _ 
For Britain's coaſt, and dread no perils near. 
A thouſand tender thoughts their ſouls employ, 
That fondly dance to ſcenes of future joy. 

Thus time elaps'd, while o'er. the pathleſs tide 
Their ſhip through. Grecian ſeas the pilots guide. 
Occaſion call'd to touch at Candia's ſhore, 
Which. _ with favouring winds, they ſoon er- 

plore; W K 
The haven enter, borne before the gale, 
Diſpatch. their commerce, and prepare to ſail. 

Eternal Powers! what ruins from afar.. _ 

Mark the fell track of deſolating war | 
Here art and commerce, with auſpicious rei 


Once breath'd ſweet influence on the happy Plain 


+ Darien. 1 
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While o'er the lawn, with dance and feſtive ſong, 

Young pleaſure led the jocund hours along. 

In gay luxuriance Ceres too was ſeen 

To crown the valleys with eternal green, 

For wealth, for valour, courted and rever'd, 

What Albion is, fair Candia then appear'd.— _ 

Ah! who the flight of ages can revoke ? | 

The free-born ſpirit of her ſons is broke ; { 

They bow to Ottoman's imperious yoke ! 

No longer fame the drooping heart inſpires, 

For rude oppreſſion quench'd its genial fires. 

But till her fields, with golden harveſts crown'd, 

Supply the barren ſhores of Greece around. 

What pale diſtreſs afflicts thoſe wretched iſles! 

There hope ne'er dawns, and pleaſure never 
ſmiles. _ 

The vaſſal wretch obſequious drags his chain, 

And hears his famiſh'd babes lament in vain. 

Theſe eyes have ſeen the dull reluctant ſoil 

A ſeventh year ſcorn the weary lab'rer's toil. 

No blooming Venus, on the deſart ſhore, 

Now views with triumph, captive gods adore. 

No lovely Helens now, with fatal charms, 

Call forth th' avenging chicfs of Greece to arms. 

No fair Penelopes enchant the eye, 

For whom contending kings are proud to die. 

Here ſullen beauty ſheds a twilight ray, 

While ſorrow bids her venal bloom decay, » 

Thoſe charms, ſo long renown'd in claſſic ſtrains, 

Had dimly ſhone on Albion's happier plains ! 

Now, in the ſouthern hemiſphere the ſun _ 

Through the bright Virgin and the Scales had 
rus. - - 

And on the ecliptic wheeld his winding way, 

Till the fierce Scorpion felt his flaming ray. 

The ſhip vas moor'd beſide the wave-worn ſtrand ; 

Four days her anthors bite the golden ſand ; i 

For ſickening vapours lull the air to ſleep, 

And not a breeze awakes the ſilent deep. 

This, when th' autumnal equinox is o'er, 

And Phabus in the north declines no more, 

The watchful mariner, whom Heaven informs, 

Oft deems the prelude of approaching ſtorms. 

True to his truſt when ſacred duty calls, 

No brooding ſtorm the maſter's ſoul appals : 

Th' advancing ſeaſon warns him to the main ; 

A captive, ſetter'd to the oar of gain! 

His anxious heart, impatient of delay, 

Expects the winds to fail from Candia's bay; 

Determin'd, from whatever point they rile, 

To truſt his fortune to the ſeas and ſkies. by: 

Thou living ray of intellectual fire, A 
Whoſe voluntary gleams my verſe inſpire ! | 
re yet the deep'ning incidents prevail, 

Till rous'd attention ſeel our plaintive tale, 
Record whom, chief among the gallaut crew, 
Th' unbleſt purſuit of fortune hither drew ! 

Can ſons of Neptune, generous, brave and bold, 
In pain and hazard toil for ſordid gold? 

They can ! for gold'too oft, with magic art, 
Subdues each nobler impulſe of the heart: ; 
This crowns the proſperous villain with applauſe, 
To whom, in vain, ſad merit pleads her cauſe ; 
This ſtrews with roſes life's perplexing road, 


And leads the way to pleaſure's bleſt abode ; 


{ 
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With flaughter'd victims fills the weeping plain, 
| And ſmooths the furrows of the treacherous main 
O'er the gay veſſel, and her daring band, 
Experienc'd Albert, held the chief command; | 
Though train'd in boiſterous elements, his mind 
Was yet by ſoft humanity refin'd. ©. 
| Each joy of wedded love at home he knew; 
Abroad confeſt the father of his crew! / _. 
Brave, liberal, juſt, the calm domeſtic ſcene |, 
Had o'er his temper breath'd a gay ſerene. 
Him ſcience taught by myſtic lore to trace 1 
The planets wheeling in eternal race; 
To mark the ſhip in flaating balance held, 
By earth attracted and by ſeas repell dj; 
Or point her devious track, through climes un- 
known, > 34 322 
That leads to every ſhore and every zone. 
He ſaw the moon through heaven's blue con- 
cave glide, _ 1% #565 Bis 3 
And into motion charm th' expanding tide ; 
While earth impetuous round her axle rolls, 
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| Exalts her watery zone, and ſink the poles. 


Light and attraction, from their genial ſource, ... 
He ſaw ſtill wandering with diminiſh'd force; _ .. 
While on the margin of declining day,, 
Night's ſhadowy cone reluctant melts away,--- 
Inur'd to peril, with unconquer'd foul, | 
The chief beheld tempeſtuous ocean's roll; 
His genius, ever for the event prepar dd, 
Roſe with the ſtorm, and all its dangers ſhar d. 
The ſecond powers and office Rodmond bore ; g 
A hardy ſon of England's furtheſt ſhore ! ED 2 
Where bleak Northumbria pours her ſavage train 
In fable ſquadrons o'er the northern main; 
That, with her pitchy entrails ſtor'd, reſort, 
A ſooty tribe! to fair Auguſta's port. 
Where' er in ambuſh lurk the fatal ſands, 5 
They claim the danger; proud of ſkilful bands! 
For while with darkling courſe their veſſels ſweep. 
The winding ſhore, or plough the faithleſs deep, 
O'er bar * and ſhelf the watery path they ſound, 
With dextrous arm; ſagacious of the ground! 
Fearleſs they combat ev'ry hoſtile Wind, 
Wheeling in mazy tracks with courſe inclin'd. 
Expert to moor, where terrors line the road ; 
Or win the anchor from its dark abode; _ 
But drooping and relax'd in climes afar, , 
Tumultuous aud undiſciplin'd in war. 2 
Such Rodmond was; by learning unrefin'd, 
That oft enlightens to corrupt the mind: . 
Boiſterous of manners; train d in early youth 3 
To ſcenes that ſhame the conſcious cheek of truth; 
To ſcenes that nature's ſtruggling voice controul, 
And freeze compaſſion riſing in the ſoul! ¶ ſhore, 
Where the grim hell-hounds, prowling round the 
With foul intent the ſtranded bark explore _.. 
Deaf to the voice of woe, her decks they board, 
While tardy juſtice ſlumbers o'er her ſword— 
Th' indignant muſe, ſeverely taught to feel, 
Shrinks from a theme ſhe bluſhes to reveal? 


% 


* A bar is hnown, in bydrography, to be a maſs of 
earth or ſand collected by the ſurge of the ſea, at the en- 
trance of a river or haven ; ſo as to render the navigation. 


| difficult, und often dangerous. 2 


Too oft example. arm'd with poiſons fell, 
Pollutes th. ſhrine where mercy l. ves to'dwel! : 
Thus Rodmond, train'd !: y this unhallow'd crew. 
J he ſacred ſocial baden. never knew: 

UrfkilPd to argue ; ; in diſpute yet loud; 

Bold without caution without honours provd; 
In art unſchool'd, each veteran rule he ptiz'd, 
And all improvement haughtily de ſpicd: 

Yer though full oft t future perils blind, 

With ſkill fu erior glow'd his daring mind, 


Through ſnares of death the reeling bark to 


guide, 

When midnight ſhades involve the raging tide, 

To Rodmond nex:, in order of command, 
Succeeds the youngeſt of our naval band. 
But what avails it to record a name 
I hat courts no rank among the ſons of fame? 
Wrile yer a ſtripling. oft with fond alarms, _ 
His boſom danc'd to nature's bund efs charms ; 
On him Fair ſcience dawn'd in happier hour, 
Awakening into bloom young fancy's flower; 
But frowning fortune with untimely blaſt 
The bloſſom wither'd, and the dawn oꝰercaſt. 


Forlorn f heart, and by ſevere decree 


Condemn'd reluctant to the faithleſs ſea, 
With long farewell he left the laurel grove, 
Where ſcience and the tuneful ſiſters rove.--- 
Hither he wander'd, anxious to explore 
Antiquities of nations now no more; 

To penetrate each diſtant realm unknown, 
And range excurſive o'er th unravel}'d zone. 
In vain '---for rude adve rſity s command, 
Still on the margin of each famous fand, 
With unrelenting ire his ſteps oppos'd, 

And every gate of h: pe againſt him clos'd. 
Permit my verſe, ye bleſt Pierian train, 

To call Arion this ill fated ſwain! 

For, like that ba d unhappy, on his head 
Malignant ſtars their hoſtile influence ſhed. 
B th. in lamenting numbers, o'er the deep, 
With confcious anguiſn taught the harp to weep; 
And both the raging ſurge in ſafety bore 
Amid deſtruction panting to the ſhore. 
This laſt our tragic ſtory from the wave 

Of dark ob'ivion haply yet may ſave; 


With genuine ſympathy may yet complain, 


While ſad remembrance bleeds at ev'ry vein, 
vuch were the pilots; tutor'd to divine 
Th' untravell'd courſe by geometric line; 
Train'd to command, and range the various fail, 
WV hoſe various force conforms to every gale. 
Charg'd with the commerce, hither alſo came 
A gallant youth, Palemon was his name; 
A father's ſtern reſentment d«.om'd to prove, 
He came, the victim of unhappy love? 
His heart for Albert's beautcous daughter bled; 
For her a ſecret flame his boſom fed. 
Nor let the wretched ſlaves of folly ſcorn 
This ge: vine paſſion, nature's eldeſt horn! 
Twas his with laſting anguiſh to complain, 
While b.oom:rg Anna mourn'd the cauſe in vain. 
Graceful of form, by nature taught to pleaſe, 
Of power to melt the female breaſt with eaſe, 
To her Palemon told his tender tale. 
Solt as the voice of ſummer's evening gale. 
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O'erjoy d. he ſaw her lovely eyes telent; 

The bluſhing maiden ſmil'd with ſweet conſent, 
Oft in the mazes of a neiyhbouring grove, 
Unheard. they breath'd alternate vows of love: 
By fond ſociety their paſſion grew, 

Like the young bloſſom fed with vernal dive. 
In evil hour th* officious tongue of fame 
Betray'd the ſecret of their mutual flame, 

With grief and anger ſtruggling in his breaſt, 


Palemon's father Feard the tale confeſt. 


lung had he liſften'd with ſuſpicion's ear, 

And learnt, ſagacious. this event to fear. 

Too well, fair youth ! ! thy liberal heart he pie 
A heart to nattire's warm impr« lions true! 

Full oft his wiſdom ſtrove, with fruitleſs toil, 
With avarice to pollute that generous ſoil ; 

That foil, impregrated with nobler ſeed, 

Refu-'d the cuiture of ſo rank a weed. 

Elate with wealth. in active commerce won, 
And baſking in the ſmile of fortune's ſun, 


With ſcorn the N ey'd the lowly ſhade, 


That veil'd the beanties of this charming maid, 
Indigrant he rebuk'd th' enamour'd boy, 
The flattering promiſe of his future joy: 


He ſuoth'd and menac'd, anxious to reclaim 


his hopt leſs paſſion, or divert its aim: 

O't led the youth where circling joys delight 
Ihe raviſh'd ſenſe, or beauty charms the fight, 
With all her powers eachanting muſic fail'd, 
And pleaſure's ſyren voice no more prevail'd. 
The merchant, kindling then with proud diſdain, 


In lo k and voice aſſum'd an harſher train, 
In abſence na his only hope remain'd; 


And ſuch the ſtern decree hie will ordain'd. 
Deep anguiſh, while Palemon heard his dom, 
Drew o'er his lovely face a ſaddening gloom. 
in vain with bitrer ſorrow he repin'd, 

No tender pity touch'd that ſordid mind ; { 
To thee, brave Albert was the charge conſign'd. 
The ſtately ſhip, forſaking England's ſhore, 
To regions far remote Palemon bore. 

Incapable of change th' unhappy youth 

Still lov'd fair Anna with eternal truth: 
From clime to clime an exile dvom'd to roam, 
His heart ſtill panted for ite ſ-crer home. 

The moon had circled twice her wayward zone, 
To him ſince young Arion firſt was known; 
Who, wandering here through many a ſcene res 

nown'd, 
In Alexardria's port the veſſel ſound ; 
Where, anxious to review his native ſhore, 


He on the roaring wave embark'd once more. 


Oſt by pale Cynthia's melancholy light, 

With him Palcmon kept the watch of night; 
In whoſe fad boſom many a ſigh ſuppreſt, 
Some painful ſecret of the ſou' conteſt. 
Perhaps Arion ſoon the cauſe divin'd, 


Though ſhunning ſtill to probe a wounded mind; 
He felt the chaſtity of ſilent woe, 


Though glad the balm ef comf. rt to beſtow; 


He, with Pal mon, oft recounted vcr 
The tales of hapleſs love in ancient lore, 


Recall'd to memory by th' adjacent ſhore. 
The ſcene thus preſent, and its ſtory known, 


| The lover ſigh'd ſor ſorrows not his own. 
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Thus, though a recent date their friendſhip bore, 
goon the ripe me al ov n'd the quick'ning ore; 
For in one tide their paſſions ſeem'd to roll, 
By kindred age, and ſympathy of ſoul. 
heſe ver the inferior naval train preſide, | 
The courſe determine, or the commerce guide: 
O'er ail the reſt, an undiſtinguiſh'd crew 
Her wing of dec peſt ſhade oblivion drew. 

A fullen Janguor ſtill the ſkies oppreſt. 
And held th' unwilling ſhi; in fir: uy arreſt. 
High in hischariot glo+'d the lamp of day, 
O'er Ida flaming with meridian ray. 
Relax'd from toil the fail-rs range the ſhore, 
Where famine, war, and form are felt no more: 
The hour to ſocial pleaſure they reſign, 
Aud black remembrance drown in generous wine, 
On deck, beneath the ſhad:ng canvas ſpread, 
Rodmond a rucful tale of wonders read, 
Of dragons roaring on the enchanted coaſt, 
The hideous goblin, and the yelling ghoſt--- 
But with Arion, from the ſuitry hat ; 
Of noon, P lemon ſought a coo! retreat. >. 
And lo! the ſhore with mourutul - proſpects 

crown'd “; bs es 
The rampart torn with many a fatal wound; 
The ruin'd bulwark tcttering o'er the ſtrand ; 
Beu ail the ſtroke of war's trem:ndous hand. 
What ſcenes of woe this hapleſs iſ» oc ſptead! 
Where late thrice fifty thouſand warriors bled: 
Full twice twelve ſummers were yon towers aſ- 
Tul barbarous Ottoman at laſt prevail'd; [ ſail'd, 
While thu: dering mines the lovely plains o'er- 
turn'd. 

While heroes fell, and domes and temples burn'd. 

But now before them happier ſecnes ariſe! 
E'ylian vales ſalute their raviſh'd eyes: 
Ol ve aud cedar form'd a grateful thade, 
Where light with gay romantic error ſtray'd. 
The myrcles here with fond careſſes twine ; 
There, rich with nectar, melts the pregnant vine. 
And la! the ftream, renown'd in claſſic long, 
da Lethe, glides the fi ent vale along. 
On moſſy bat ks, beneath the citron grove, 
The youthful wanderers found a wild alcove 
Soft o'er the fairy region languor ſtole, 
And with ſweet melancholy charm d the ſoul. 
Here firit Palemon, while his penſive uind 
For conſolat ion on his friend recliu'd,. 
In pity's bleeding boſom pour'd the ſtream 
Of love's ſoft anguiſh, and of grief ſupteme 


* 


Too true thy words !---by tweet remembrance 


taught, | SY 
My heart in ſecret bleeds with tender thought: 
In vain it courts the ſolitary ſhade, 
By every action, every look berray'd !--- 
Ihe pride of generous woe diſdains ay peal 
To hearts that unrelenting ſroſts congeal: 
Yet ſure, if right Palemon can divine, 
The ſenſe of gentle pity dwells. in thine, 

* The intelligent reader till readily diſcover, that 
theſe remarks alli de to the ever-memorable ſiage of Candia, 
which was takin from the Venetiaus by the Turks in 
1009 being then confidered as impregrable, and eftectred 


> 


the mofl formidable fartreſs in the univerſe. 


My ſoul a victim fell at beaury's ſhrine. 


1 


7 3882 
Yes | all his cares thy ſympathy ſhall know, 


And prove the kind companion of his woe. 
Albertthouknow'fi with.ſk:ll and ſcience grae'd, 
In humble tation though by fortune pla d. 611 
Yet never ſcaman more ſerenely brave 
Led Britain's conqu'ring ſquadrons o'er the wave. 
Where full in view Auguſta's ſpires are ſeen, - - 
With flow'ry lawns, and waving. woods between, 
A pcace ful dwelling Rands in modeſt pid, 
Where Thames, flow-winding, rolls his ample tide. 
There live the hope and pleaſure of his lie, 
A pious daughter, with a faithful wife. YR 
For his return, with fond offici-us care, 
St |] every grateful object heſe prepare 
Whatever can allure the ſmell or ſiaht,. 
Or wake the drovping ſpirits to dehght. 
This blooming, maid in virtue s path to guide, 
Her anxious parents all the ir cares avply'd. . ; - 
Her ſpotleſs ſcul, Where fof: compallion reign'd, 
No vice untun'd, no ſickt ning folly ſtain d. 
Not fairer grows the lily of the vale, 
Whoſe boſ m open to he vernal gale: vx 
Her eyes, unconſcious of their fatal charms, 
Thrill'd every heart with exquiſite alarms 3;. 
Her face, in beauty's ſweet attraction dreſt, 
i hc ſariie of maiden innocence expreſt 
While health, that riſes with the new-born. day, 
Breath d o'er her check the ſofteſt bluſh of May. 


4 


4 * — 4 


Their lovelieſt hues, array'd in vernal blo m 
Yon ſhip, rich freighted from th' Italian ſhire, + 
To Thames fair banks her coſtly. tri ute hore : 


While thus my father ſaw his ample horde, 


From this return, with recent ti eaſure ſtor d; 
Me, with affairs of. commerce charg d, he ſent 

To albert's h mauſion; ſoon I went, . 5 
Too ſoon, alas! uuconſcious of tht event— 
There ſtruck with ſweet ſurprite and filent. awe 
The gentle miſtreſs of, my hopes | ſaw : 47 
There, wounded firſt by love's refiſtleſs arma, 
My glowing boſom throbb'd with ſtrange alarms, 
My ever charming Anna who alone | 


Can all the frowns of crucl fate atone ; 


O! while ail-confcious memory, holds her power, 
Can I forget that ſweetly-painful hour, * 
When from thoſe eyes, with lovely lightning 
1 fraught, 874 : 11 297 \ 
My fluttering ſpirits firſt th? infection caught 2 
When, as | gaz d. my ſaultering tongue bętraj d 
| he heart's quick tumul's, or retus'd us aid: 
While the dim light my raviſh'd eyes forf-ok,. 


| Ano every limb unſtgung with terror hook |, .. 
With ail her powers diſſenting reaſon ſtrove 


To tame at firſt the kindlirg flame of ove; 9 
She ſtrove in vain! ſubdy'd by charms divine, 
0 
Oft frum the din of buſt ling life | ſtray d. AK 
In happier ſcenes, to {ce my lovely maid. 
Full oft, where 1 hames his wandeting current 
leads, 7 


We rov'd at evening hour through flowery meads. 


There, while my heart's ſoft anguiſh I reveal'd, 


. | To her wich tender fiyhs my hope appeal ed. 


Qo ij | 
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While the ſweet nymph my faithful tale believ 'd, In tranſport. loft, by tremblisg hope impred, Fort 
Her ſnowy breaſt with'ſecret tumult heav'd ; The bluſhing virgin ſunk upon my breaſt ; In ſn 
For, train'd in rural ſcenes from earlieſt youth, While her's p beat with fond alarms; 8 Thot 
Nature was her s, and innocence and truth. Diſſolving ſoftneſs ! paradiſe of charms! 
She never knew the city damſel's art, | Flaſh'd from our eyes, in warm transfuſion flew Shalt 
Whoſe frothy pertneſs charms the vacant heart . Our blending fpirits, that each other drew ! Whe 
My ſuit prevail'd ; for love inform'd my « ngue, | O bliſs ſupreme! where virtue's ſelf ean melt H 
And on his votary*s lips perſuaſicn hung. With j Joys that guilty pleaſure never felt! 
Her eyes with conſcious ſympathy withdrew, Form'd to refine the thought with chaſte deſire, Now 
And o'er her check the roſy current flew.--- And kindle ſweet affection's pureſt fire So n 
'T'brice happy hours! where, with no dark allay, Ah! wherefore ſhould my hopeleſs love, ſhe cries, Bene 
Life's faireſt ſunſhine gilds the vernal day! ' While ſorrow burſt with i interrupting BRAS \ Wit 
For here the ſigh, that ſoft affection heaves, For ever deſtin'd to lament in vain, And 
From ſtings of ſharper woe the ſoul relieves. Such flatrering, fond ideas entertain? As C 
Elyſian ſcenes, too happy long to laſt !— My heart through ſcenes of fair illuſion ſtrey d, Atl 
Too ſoon a ſtorm the ſmiling davyn o'ercaſt ! To joys decreed for ſome ſuperior maid. She 
Too ſoon ſome demon to my father hore 'Tis mine to feel the ſharpeſt ſtings of grief, Too 
The tidings. that his heart with anguiſh tore— Where never gentle hope affords relief. Wit 
My pride to kindle, with diſſuaſive voice, | | Go then, dear youth! thy father's rage atone; And 
Awhile he labour'd to degrade my choice : And let this tortur'd boſom beat alone! Wh 
'Then, in the whirling wave of pleaſure, ſought The hovering anger yet thou may'ſt appeaſe; She 
From its lov'd object to divert my thought. Go then, dear youth ! nor tempt the faithleſs ſeas! Loc 
With equal hope he might attempt to bind, Find out ſome happier daughter of the town, Wh 
In chains of adamant, the lawleſs wind: With fortune's fairer joys thy love to crown ; Ye, 
For love had aim'd the fatal ſhaft too ſure 3 Where ſmiling o'er thee, with indulyent ray, Alc 
Hope fed the wound, and abſence knew no cure. Proſperity ſhall hail each new-born day. Or 
With alienated look, each art he ſaw Too well thou know'lt good Allerr” 8 niggerd , Lol 
Still baffled by ſuperior nature's law. fate Bid 
His anxious mind on various ſchemes revolv d; 11 fitted to Cuftain — father's hate; | An 
At laff on cruel exile he reſolv'd. Go then, I charge thee, by thy generous love, | 
The rigorous doom was fix'd; alas! FR vain | That fatal to my father thus may prove: 
To him of tender anguiſh to complain ! On me alone let dark afſfliction fall! An 
His ſou], that ncver love's ſweet influence felt, Whoſe heart, for thee, will gladly ſuſſer all. At 
By focial ſympathy could never melt; Then haſte thee hence, Palemon, ere too late, W. 
With ſtern command to Albert's charge he gave, | Nor raſhly hope to brave oppoſing fate ! Ou 
To waft Palemon o'er the diſtant wave. She ceas'd; while anguiſh in her angel- face Or 
\ The ſhip was laden and prepar'd to fail, O'er all her beauties ſhower'd celeſtial grace. Fo 
And only waited now the leading gale. Not Helen, in her bridal charms array'd, Pe 
- *T'was ours, in that fad period, firſt to prove Was half ſo lovely as this gentle maid. Sh 
The heart-felt torments of deſpairing love. O ſoul of all my wiſhes! I reply'd. W 
Th' impatient wiſh that never feels repoſe; Can that ſoft fabric ſtem afllition's tide ? 
Defire that with perpetual current flows; Canſt thou, fair emblem of exalted truth ! + Pa 
The fluctuating pangs of hope and fear; To ſorrow doom the ſummer of thy youth; y 
= diſtant ſtill, and ſorrow ever near! And l, perfidious! all that ſweetneſs ſee * 
Thus, while the pangs of thought ſeverer grew, Conſign'd to laſting miſery for ne? In 
* The weſtern breezes inauſpicious blew, * Sooner this moment may the eternal doom * 
ne the moment of our laſt adieu. Palemon in the ſilent earth en tomb! L 
- The veſſel parted on the falling tide ; | Atteſt thou moon, fair regent of the night! C 
Vet time one ſacred hour to love ſupply'd. Whoſe luſtre ſickens at this mournful ſight ; In 
The night was ſilent, and, advancing faſt, || By all the pangs divided lovers feel, 
The moon o'er Thames her ſilver mantle caſt. That ſweet poſſeſſion only Knows to heal! 0 
Impatient hope the midnight path explor'd, By all the horrors brooding o'er the deep! ! * 
And led me to the nymph my ſoul ador'd. Where fate and ruin ſad dominion keep; T 
Soon her quick footſteps ſtruck my liſtening ear! | Though tyrant duty o'er me threatening ſtands, A 
She came confeſt ! the lovely maid drew near! | And claims obedience to her ſtern commands: P 
But ah! what force of language can impart Should fortune cruel or auſpicious. prove, N 
Th' impetuous joy that glow'd in either heart! Her ſmile or frown ſhall never change my love! 1 
O! ye, whoſe melting hearts are form'd to prove My heart, that now muſt every joy reſign, Q 
The trembling ecſtaſies of genuine love! Incapable of change, is only thine— 1 
When, with delicious agony, the thought O ceaſe to weep! this ſtorm will yet decay, 
Is to the verge of high delirium wrought; And theſe ſad clouds of ſorrow melt away. A 
Your ſecret ſympathy alone can tell ? While through the rugged path of life we go, F 
-* What raptures then the throbbing boſom ſwell : | All mortals taſte the bitter draught of woe. 1 
'er all the nerves what tender tumults roll. The fam'd and great, decreed to equal pain, 1 
\ While love with ſweet inchantment melts the ſoul! | Full oſt in ſplendid wretchedneſs Rds” 7 
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for this proſperi ity, with n e d 90614 
In ſmiling contraſt gilds our vital day. wy 
Thou too, ſweet. maid! ere tice ten months” 


are der ay} 
Shalt; bail Palemon to his native ſhore, f 
Where never intereſt ſhall divide us more. 
Her Rrugghing foul, o'erwhelm'd with tendyr 
riet, * *. 11 
Now —. an indenvnl of ſhort. —_ 
8o melts the ſutface of the frozen ſtream, .. 
Beneath the want'ry ſun's departing beam, 
With warning haſte the ſhades of night withdrew, 
And gave the ſignal of a ſad adieu. 
As on my neck th' afflicted maiden hung, 
A thouſand racking doubts her ſpirit wrung; 
che wept the terrors of the fearful wave, | 
Too oft, alas ! the wandering lover's grave! 
With foft perſuaſion I diſpell'd her fear, {7 
And from her cheek beguil'd the falling tear. 
While dying fongneſs languiſh'd in her eyes, 
She paur d her ſoul to Heaven in ſuppliant ſight— 
Look down. with pity, oh! ye powers above, 
Who hear the ſad complaint of bleeding love! 
Ye, who the ſecret laws of fate explore, --..:1; i 
Alone can tell if he returns no more: 0 
Or if the hour of future joy remain, F 


Long- wiſn' d atonement of long. ſuſfer'd pain! 


Bid every guardian miniſter attend, 

And from all ill the much-loy'd youth detend 1, 
With grief o'erwhelm'd we es mies in 

Aalen 

And, urg ' d by A attraction, met again. my 

At laſt, by cruel fortune torn apart, oed a 

While tender paſſion ſtream'd in either heart, 

Our eyes trausfix' d with agonizing look, 

One ſad farewell, one laſt embrace we took. 

Forlorn of hope the lovely maid left, 

Perſive and pale; of every joy bereft, 

She to her ſilent couch retird ro weep. 

While her ſad ſwain embark'd upon the deep. 
His tale thus clos'd, from ſympathy. of grief, 

Palemon's boſom felt a ſweet relief. | 

The hapleis bird, thus raviſh'd from the ſkies, -; 

Where all forlom. his lov'd companion Riestd 904 

In ſecret long bewails his cruel fate, | 

With fond remembrance of his winged mate: 

Till grown familiar wich a foreign tran, } 

Compos'd at length, his ſadly-warbling ftrain 


In ſweet oblivion charms the ſenſe of pain. 


Ye tender maids, in whoſe pathetic ſouls 


Com paſſion's ſacred ſtream impetuous rolls; 


Whoſe warm affections exquiſitely feel 

The ſecret wound you tremble to reveal; 

Ah! may no wanderer of the faithleſs main 

Pour through your breaſt the ſoft delicious bane ! 

May never fatal tenderneſs. approve _ 

The ſond effuſions of their ardent love. 

O! warn'd by ſriendſhip's counſel, learn to ſhun 

The fatal path where thouſands are undone !- 
Now as the youths, returning o'er the plain, i 

Approach'd the lonely margin of the main, 

Firſt, with attention rous'd, Arion ey 'd ' 


The graceful lover, form'd in nature's pride. 


His frame the happieſt ſymmetry diſplay'd; 


And locks of * FO his neck array * 


The. glaſſy ocean huſh? d forgets to roar, _ .. 


With joyful eyes 


In every look the Paphian graces ſhine. 
Soft breathing oꝰ er his cheek their bloom vine. 
os lichten d heart he ſmil'd g's ef, 00 we 
oung Adonis or the ſon of May. AD 
ECG from a fairer ſwain 1 
Yo 'eiv'd her apple on the Trojan 1 1 1 
The fan's bright orb, declining all ſere 


Now glanc'd ob'iquely o'er the woodland bs 


Creation ſmiles around; on every ſpray , 2 1 
The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
Blithe ſkipping o'er yon hill, the fleecy, train 
Join the deep chorus of the lowing plain; 
he golden lime and orange there were . t 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green. 
The cryſtal ftreams, that velvet meadows lage, 11 
To the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
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But trembling murmurs on the ſandy and Pit, 


And lo! his, ſurface, lovely to behold! * , 
Glows in the weſt, a ſea of living gold? PS 
While, all above, a thouſand liveries gay 2 „ur 
The ſkies with pomp ineffable array. wy 


Arabian ſweets perſume the happy plains: " ap 
Above, beneath, around enchantment reigns ! , Xa 5 
While yet the ſhades, on time s eternal dale, 
With long vibration deepen o'er the vale; 
While yet the ſongſters of the vocal grove, N 5 
With dying numbers tune the ſoul to love; 
8 attentive maſter ſces 
Th' auſpicious omens of an caſtern breeze. 5 : 
Now radiant veſpex leads the ſtarry 1 
And night flow draws her veil o'er land and main; 
Round the charg'd bowl the ſailors form a as as * 
By turns recount the wond'rous tale, or ſing; _ 
As love or battle, hardſhips of the main, 4 
Or genial gere their homely ſtrain: * 2 
Then ſome the watch of night alternate Sb 
The reſt lie buried in obli vious ſleep. 

Deep midnight now involves the livid Wes” 
While infant breezes. from the ſhore ariſe. 19457 
The waning moon, behind a wat'ry ſhroud, 
Fale-glimmer'd o'er the, 117 protracted mY 7 
A mighty ring around her ſi yer throne, 
With parting meteors croſt, 8 ſhone. 
This in the troubled ſky full oft prevails; 
Oft deem'd a ſignal of tempeſtuous gales — _. 
While young Arion ſleeps, before his fight 3 
Tumultuous ſwim the viſions of the night. *r 
Now blooming Anna, with her happy ſwain, | n 
Approach'd the ſacred Hymeneal fane : , 

Anon tremendous lightnings flaſh between; 
And funeral pomp, and, weeping loves are ſeen! : 
Now.with Palemon up a rocky ſteep, l 

Whoſe ſummit trembles o er the roaring deep, 
With painful ſtep be elimb'd; while far above 
Sweet Anna charm'd them with the voice of love: 
Then ſudden from the ſlippery height they fell, 
While dreadful yawn'd! beneath the jaws of hell.— 
Amid this fearful trance, a thundering ſound 
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He hears—and thrice the hollow decke rebound. 


Upſtarting from his cough, on deck he ſprung ; | 
Thrice with ſhrill note the boatſwain's w iſtle 
rung. 
Al] hands unmoor ' proclaims A . 
All bands unmeor, the cavern rocks N 
O 01 


* 
Rous'd ſrom repoſe, aloft the failors ſwarm, 
And with their levers ſoon the windlaſs * arm. 
The order given, up-ſpringing with a bound * 
They lodge the bars, and wheel their engine ( 
round: | e 
At every turn the clanging pauls reſounxc. 
Uptorn reluctant from its oozy cave, ; 
The pbtiderous anchor riſes o'er the wave. 
Along their flipper y maſts the yards aſcend, 
And high in air the canvas wings extend: 
Redonbling cores the lofty canvas guide, 
And through inextricable mazes glide. 
The lunar rays with long reflection gleam, 
To light the veſſel o'er the ſilver ftream : 
Along the glaſſy. plain ſerene ſhe glides, - - 
While Azure radiance trembles on her fides. 
From eaſt to north the tranſient breezes play; 
And in the Egyptian quarter ſoon decay. : 
A calm enſues; they dread th' adjacent ſhore; 
The boats'with rowers arm'd are ſent before : 
With cordage faſten'd to the lofty prow, 
Aloof to fea the ſtately ſhip they tow f. 
The nervous crew their ſweeping oars extend; 
And peating ſhouts the ſhore of Candia rend. 
Succeſs attends their ſkill; the danger's ver: 
The port is doubled and beheld no more. {ſight, 
Now 'morn, her lamp pale glimmering on the 
Scatter*d before her van reluctant night. 
She comes not in refulgent pomp array'd, 
But ſternly frowning, wrapt in ſullen ſhade. 
Above incumbent vapours, Ida's height, 
remendous rock !. emerges on the ſight. 
North-caſt the guardian iſſe of Standia lies, 

And weſt ward Freſchin's woody capes ariſe. 
With winning poſtures, now the wanton ſails 
Spread all their ſna es to charm th' inconſtant 
3 iES7GIED 2 2 
The ſwelling ſtu' n. ſails t now their wings extend, 

Then ſtay-ſails ſide long to the breeze aſcend: 
While all to court the wandering breeze are 


r placed; 2 | 

With yards now thwarting, now obliquely brac'd. 
The dim horizon lowering vapour- ſhroud, 

And blot che ſun, yet aden ek in the cloud: 

Through the wide atmoſphere, condens'd with 

His glaring orb emits a ſanguirie blaze. haze, 

The pilots now their rules of art apply, 

The myſtie necdle's deyions aint to try. ON 

'The*compaſs plac'd to 1 10 the riſing ray d,. 

The quadrant's ſhadows ſtudious they furvey! | 


WF. "OR 


* The ꝛwindlaſi is a fort of large roljtr, uſed to wind 
in the cable, or heave up the anchor. Tt is turned about 
vertically, by a number of long, bars or levers; in which 
oper ation it is prevented from recoiling by the paulr. 
+ Towing is the opera ion of drawing a Hip f r- 
wward, by means of ropes, extending from ber fore-part 
to one or more of the boats rowing before ber.. 
+ Studding:-/ails are long, narrow ſails, which are 
only uſed in fine weather and fair winds, on the outſide 
the larger ſquare:ſails,' Stay-ſails are three-cornered 


7 Lis ae are boiſied up on ile flays, wwhen the wind | 


croſſes the ſhip's courſe either directly or obliquely. 
-" $4 The operation of tal ing the ſun's azimuth, in or- 
der to diſcover the eaſtern or weſtern variation of the 
magnelical needle, e | Fre 
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Along the arch the gradual index ſlides, 
While Phœbus down the vertic circle glides. 
_ ſeen on ocean's utmoſt verge to [wim, 
e ſweeps it vibrant with his nether limb. 
Their ſage experience thus explores the height 
And polar diſtance of the ſource of lige: 
Then through the chiliads triple maze they trace 


I Th analogy that proves the magnet's place. 


The wayward ſteel, to trath' thus reconcil'd, 
No more the attentive pilbt's eye beguil' d! 
The natives, While the ſhip departs the land; 
Aſhore with atmiration gazing ſtanxc. 
Majeſtically flow, before the breeze, 8 
In ſilent pomp ſhe: marches on the ſeas. 
Her milk- white bottom caſt a fofter gleam, 
While trembling through the green tranſlucent 
treu. | ny 
The wales f. that cloſe above in contraſt ſhone, 
Claſp the long fabric with a jetty zone. | 
Britannia, riding awful on the prow, «+ 
Gaz d o'er the vaſſal-wave that roll'd below: 
Where' er ſhe mov'd,” the vaſſal-waves were ſeen 
To yield obſequious, and confeſs their queen. 
Th' imperial trident grac'd her dexter-hand, 
Of power to rule the ſurge, like Moſes' wand, 
Th' eternal empire of the main to keep,” © 
And guide her ſquadrons o'er the trembling deep, 
Her left propitious bore a myſtic ſhield, 
Around whoſe margin rolls the wat'ry field. 
There her bold genius, in his floating car, 
O'er the wild billow hurls the ſtorm of war 
And Io: the beaſts, that oft with jealous rage 
In bloody combat met, from age to age, 
Fam'd into union, yok'd in friendſhip's chain, 
Draw his proud chariot round the vanquiſh'd main, 
From the broad margin to the centre grew 
Shelves, rocks, 'and whirlpools, hideous to. the 
view! 
Th' immortal ſhield from Neptune ſhe receiv'd, 
When firſt her head above the waters heav'd. 
Looſe floated ver her limbs an azure veſt; 
A figur'd ſcutcheon glitrer'd on her breaſt; 
There, from one parent ſoil, for ever young, 
The blooming roſe and hardy thiſtle ſprung. 
Around her head an oaken wreath was ſeen, 
Inwove with laurels of unfading green. 
Such was the ſculptur'd prow from van to rear, 
h* artillery frown'd; a black tremendous tier 
Embalm'd with orient gum above the wave, 
The ſwelling ſides a yellow radiance gave. 
On the broad ſtern, a pencil warm and bold, 
That never ſervile rules of art controuP'd, 
An allegoric tale on high portray'd, 
There a young hero; here a royal maid. 
Fair England's genius, in the youth expreſt, 
Her ancient foe, but now her friend confeſt, 
The warlike nymph with fond regard ſurvey'd: 
No more his hoſtile frown her heart diſmay'd. 
His look, that once ſhot terror from afar, 
Like young Alcides, or the god of war, 


+ The wales here alluded to are an aſſemblage of 
fir ong planks which envelope the lower part of the ſbip 's 
i ſide, zauberein they are broader and thicker than the reſt, 

and avpear ſomewhat like a range of hoops, which ſepa. 
| rates the bottem from the upper works, ; 
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serene as ſummer's evening ſkies ſhe-ſaw ; | 

Serene, yet firm; though mild, impreſſing a awe. 

Her nervous arm, inur'd'to toils ſevere, 

Brandiſh'd th* unconquer'd Caledonian ſpear. 

The dreadful faulchion of the hills ſhe wore; 

Sung to the harp i in many a tale of yore, 5 | 

That oft her rivers. dy'd with hoſtile gore. I 

Blue was her rocky ſhield ; her piercing eye 

Flaſn'd like the meteors of her native fk y | 

Her creſt, on d, * vous wich may a 

iet er, 

And o'er her helavie — 5 d the ee dar. 

The warrior youth appear'd of noble frame, 

The hardy offspring of ſome Runic dame. 

Looſe o'er his ſhoulders hung the ſlacken d bow, 

Renown'd in ſong, the terror of the foe! 

The ſword, that oft the barbarous north defy'd, 

The ſcourge: of tyrants! glitter'd by his fide. _ 

Clad in refulgent arms, in battle won, 

The George embhazon'd on his corſelet one. 

Faſt by his ſide was ſeen a golden lyre, 

pregnant with numbers of eternal fire; 

Whoſe ſtrings unlock the witches midnight ſpell; 

Or waft vrapt fancy — the gulfs of hell— 

Struck with contagion, kindling fancy hears | 

The ſongs of hea ven the muſic of the ſpheres ! 

Borne on -Newtonian-wing through air ſhe flies, 

Where other ſuns to other ſyſtems riſe!— 

Theſe front the ſcene conſnicuous— over head 

Albion's proud oak his filial-branches ſpread : 

While on the ſea-beat/ſhore' obſequious ſtood, | 

Beneath their feet, the father of the flood— + 

Here, the bold native of her cliffs above, 

Perch'd by the martial maid the bird of Jove;; ' 

There on the watch, ſagacious of his prey, 

With eyes of fire, an Engliſh maſtiff lay. 

Yonder fair commerce ſtretch'd her winged ail; 

Here frown'd the god that wakes the living gale— 

High o'er the poop, the flattering winds unfurl'd 

Th' imperial flag that rules the wat'ry world. 

Deep-biuſhing armors all the tops inveſt ; 

And warlike trophies either quarter dreft : ' 

Then tower'd the maſts; the canvas ſwell'd on 
high; | 

And waving Brauen floated i in the 1 

Thus the rich veſſel moves in trim array, 

Like ſome fair virgin on her bridal day. 

Thus like a ſwan ſhe cleaves the wat'ry plain, 

The pride and wonder of the Egean main! 


CANTO IL 


ARGUMENT, 


Reflection on leaving the land---The gale conti- 
nues---A. water:ſpout---Beauty of a dying dol- 
phin---The ſhip's . progreſs along the ſhore--- 
Wind ftrengthens---The ſails reduced---A ſhoal 
of porpoiſes---Laſt appearance of Cape Spado--- 
Sea riſes--A ſquall---The fails further dimi- 
niſhed-«-Mainſail ſplit---Ship bears away be- 
fore the wind Again hauls upon the wind- 
Another mainſail fitted to the yard---The gale - 
till increaſes--- F'opſails furled- --Top-gallant- 
yards ſent down----Sea enlarges----Sun-fet--- 


I With ſummer crown” d the Elyban vallies ſmile ! 


Courſes reefed---Four {amen loſt off the lee 


3535 
main- yardrarm - Anziety of the . pilots from 
their dangerous ſituationy.· Reſolute behaviour 
of the: failors--- The ſhip; labours in great diſ- 
trefs-- The. artillery thrown .oyerboard-—Dif- 
mal appearance of the weather Very high 
and dangerous ſea- Severe fatigue of the crew | 
---Conſultation and reſolution of the.officers-— 2 
Speech and advice of Albert to. the crew ; 
Neceſſary diſpoſition to veer befare the wind 
--Djiappointment in the propoſed effe&--- New 
- diſpoſitions equally bee e eee an. 
maſt cut away z 4 00 8 


| Aviv, ye pleaſyres of the Ee n 


Where peace and calm fonts OM ny 


ro me in yain, on earth's proli c ſoil, 


To me thoſe happier { ſcenes no joy i 
But tantalize with hope my. aching heart. 
For theſe, alas! reluctant 1 forego, * 


To vilit ſtorms and elements of woe! 


„ 


Ye tempeſts, o'er my head, congenial roll, 
To ſuit the mournful muſic of my ſoul ! 
ln black progreſſion, lo ! they hover near; 


| Hail ſocial horrors, like my fate ſevere! | 
| Old ocean hail, beneath whoſe azure Zone | 
The ſecret dee} lies unexplor'd, unknown. 
Approach, ye br 

And fearleſs view this awful ſcene with me! | 
| Ye native 
ve bold a lertors of her ſacred cauſe! , 


rave companions of the ſea, 


uardians of your country's laws: . 


| The muſe invites you; judge if ſhe depart 

| Unequal from the precepts « of your art.. 

In practice train'd, and conſcious of her pow „ 
| Her {tcps intrepid meet the tr WS. hour, 


O'cr-the ſmoath boſom of the faithleſs tides, 7 


Propell d by gentle FA the veſſel glides. 
It 


Rodmond exulting fe th auſpicious wind, _ 7 
And by a,myſtic. charm its im, ; confin” Dn 
The thoughts, of home, that 'er his fancy roll, 
With trembling j joy dilate, Palemon's ſoul : 

Hope lifts his heart, before whoſe vivid ray 
Diſtreſs recedes, and danger melts away. 
Already Britain's parent: cliffs ariſe, 

And in idea greet his longing eyes! 

Each amorous ſailor too, with heart clate, 
Dwells on the beauties of his. gentle mate. 


{ E'en they th' impreſſi ve dart of love can feel, 
| Whoſe ſtubborn fouls are ſheath' d in triple ſteel. 


Nor leſs o'erjoy'd, perhaps with equal truth, 
Each faithful maid expects th' approaching youth; 


In diſtant boſoms equal ardours glow, 


and mutual paſſions mutual jays beſtow.— 

Fall Ida's ſummit now more diſtant grew, 

And Jove's high hill was riſing on the view: » 

When, from a left approaching, they deſcry . -3 

A liquid column towering ſhoot on high. 

ihe foaming baſe an angry whirlwind ſweeps, 

Where curling billows rouſe the fearful deeps. 

Still ronnd. and round the fluid yortex flies, 

1 dun night and horror e the 
ies. 

The ſwift volution, and th' enormous train, 

Let ſages vers'd in nature's lore explain: 

The horrid apparition ſtill draws nigh, 

And white with foam the whirling ſurges ay y 


— 
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The guns were'prim'd; the veſſel northward veers 
Till her black battery on the column bears {| 
The nitre fir d; and while the dreadſul found Þ | 
Convulſive ſhook the limbering'air-ar>und, ' | 
The wat'r7 volume; trembling to the cy, 
Burſt dowri à dreadfùl deluge from or;.high': 
'Th' affrighted ſurge, rexoiling as it fell 
Rolling in hills diſclos d th' abyfsof fell. 
But ſoon; this trauſtent undulation oer, 
The fea ſubſides, the whirlwinds rage no more. 
While ſouthward now the increaſing breezes veer, 
Dark clouds incumbent on their wings appear. 
In front they view the conſecrated grove _ 
Of cypreſs, are once to Cretan Jove. 
The thirſty canvas, all around fupplied, 
Still drinks unquench'd the full aerial tide. 
And now, approaching near the lofty ſtern, 
A ſhoal of ſportive dolphins they diſcern, 
From burniſh'd ſcales they beam refulgent rays, 
'Till all the glowing ocean ſeems to blaze. 
Soon to the ſport of death the crew repair, 
Dart the long lance, or ſpread the baited ſnare. 
One in redoubling mazes wheels along, 


4 3" oo; 


— — 


— — 


And emulate the ſoft celeſtial hue; 

Now beam à flaming crimſon on the eye, 

And now aſſyme'the purple's deeper dye. 

But here deſcription' clouds each ſhining ray; 

What terms of art can nature's powers difplay ? 
Now, while on high the frefh'ning gale ſhe | 

"04 Ig e =p | 

The ſhip beneath her lofty preſſure reels. 

The avxiliar ſails that court a gentle breeze, 

From their high ftations fink by flow degrees. 

The watchful rpler of the helm. no more 

With fix'd attention eyes th' adjacent ſhore; 

But by the oracle of truth below, 5 

The wond'rous magnet, guides the wayward prow. 

The wind, that #ill the impteſſive canvas ſwell'd, 

- Swift aud more ſwift the yielding bark impell'd. 

Impatient thus ſhe glides along the coaſt, 

Till far behind the hill of Jove is loſt: 

And while aloof from Retimo ſhe ſteers, 

Nralacha's foretand full in front appears, 

Wide o'er yon ifthmus ſtands the cypreſs-grove 

That once enclos'd the hallow'd fane of Fove. 

Here too, memorial f his name ! is found 


* 


H FALCONE R. 


This gloomy: ty rant, whoſe triumphant yoke 
The tręmbling ſtates around to flav'ry broke, 
Through Greece for murder, rape, and inceſt 
.oknownyg). pm ons in b! ent 
The muſes rais'd to high Olympus“ throne.— 
For oft, alas. !- their venab trains adorn 


| The prince whom bluſhing virtue holds in cory, 
Still Rome and Greece record his endleſs fame, 


And hence yon mountain yet retains his name. 

But ſee ! in confluence borne before the blaſt; 
Clouds roll'd on clouds the duſky noon oercaſt; 
The black'ning ocean curls; the winds ariſe; 


And the dark ſcud * in ſwift ſucceſſion flies. 


While the ſwoln canvas bends the maſts on high 
Low in the waves the leeward cannon lie f. 

The ſailors now, to give the ſnhip relief, 
Reduce the topſails by a ſingle reef rt. ro 
Each lofty yard wich flacken'd-cordage reels, - | 


| Rattle the creaking blocks, and ringing wheels. | 
Doven the tall maſts the topſails ſink amain; 
And, ſoon reduc'd, aſſume their poſt again. 


More diſtant grew receding Candia's ſhore; 
And ſouthward of the weſt Cape Spado bore. 
Four hours the ſun his high meridian throne 
Had left; and oer Atlantic regions ſhone; 
Still: blacker clouds, that all the ſkies invade, 


| Draw &'er his ſullied orb a diſmal ſbaile. 


A ſquall deep-low'ring blots the ſouthern ſky, 
Before whoſe. boiſterous breath the waters fly. 
Its weight the topſails can no more ſuſtain, 


Reef topfails, Reef, the boarſwain calls again 
| The haliards | and top-bowlines $.ſoon are gone, 
| To clue-lines and reef-tackles { next they run: 


The ſhivering ſails deſcend; and now. they 
| quare | /: ns 5 
| The yards, while ready ſailors mount in air. 


* Scud is a name given by ſeamen to the lororft clade, 
which are driven with gr. at raßitity along the ain 


ſphere, in ſgually or tempcſtitots weather. 


+ When lhesuind croſſes a forf*s tburſc, either d ric 


| or obli quely ; that ſide of the ſbip uon d ith it as, is wh 


4e Ihe cual hu ; and the opp fete one, evhich is thu 
preſſed dowwirwards,” is callid the leesſile. Hence all lie 


| rigging ant furniture of the foip are, at this time, di. 


tinguijhed, by the fide on which they are ſituated , as lle 
lee-cannun, the lee-braces, the wweatber-braces, Cc. 
+ The topfails are large ſquare fails of the ſecond ti. 


gree in veight and maguitude. Reefs are certain diviſens 


| er ſpaces by which the principal fails are reduced when 


when its force abates. ' | 
|| Zaliards are either jingle ropes or tackles, by which 


the wind increaſes ; and again enlarged proportianabiy 


| the fails are hoiſted up and lowered when the ſi! is io le 


extended" or reduced. » 1 1 

| $ Basunlines are ropes intended to beep the wvindarl 
edge of the fail feady, and prevent it from fpaiing in ai 
unfavgurable wind. a ER 7 n 
4 Clue-lines are ropes iſed ta truſs uf the clues, ir 
lower torners, of the principal fails to their 15 ſpefive 
yards, particularly <vben the ſail is to be cloſe reefed 
ferled.=Reef-tackles are rapes employed to facilitate the 


| operation of reefeng „ by confining the extremities of the 


reef cloſs up to the yard, ſo that the interval becomes 


acc, and ts therefore eaſily rolled up and faſtened to lie 


A tomb, in marble ruins on the ground. 


vard by the points employed for this pur pft. 
* I 7 n 2033 #4 


their 1 
the rof 
the ſail 


the xvi; 
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THE SHIPWRECK, ©! | 


The weather · earings and the lee they paſt *; © ' 
The reefs enroll'd, and ev'ry point made faft. 
Their taflc above thus finiſh'd, they defcend, 

And vigilant th* approaching ſquall attend. 


Upturns the:-Whitening ſurface of the deep. 
In ſuch a tempeſt, boi ne to deeds of death, 
The wayward ſiſters ſcour the blaſ:ed heath. 
With ruin pregnant now the clouds impend, 
And ſtorm and cataract tumultuous blend. 
Deep on her ſide the reeling veſſel lies 

Brail up the mizen quick ! the maſter cries, 


Man the clue - garnets t! let the main-ſheet fly 


The boiſterous ſquall ſtill preſſes from on high, 
And ſwift, and fatal as the lightning's courſe, 


Through the torn main- ſails burſts with thunder- | 


ing force. | od <1 
While the rent canvas flutter'd.in the wind, 


Still on her flank the ſtooping bark inclin'd.— _ 


Bear up the helm { a-weather! Redmond cries ! 
Swiſt, at the word, tae helm a-weather flies. 
The prow with ſecret inſtinct veers apaceñ 
And now the fore-ſail right athwart the brace : 
With equal ſheets reſtrain'd, the bellying ſail 
Spreads a broad concave to the ſweeping gale. 
While o'er the foam the ſhip impetuous flies, 
Th' attentive timoneer © the helm applies. 
As in purſuit along th' atrial way; 
With ardent eye, the falcon marks his prey, 
Each motion watches of the doubtful chaſe, 
Obliquely wheeling through the liquid ſpace; 
80, govern'd by the ſteerſman's glowing hands, 
The regent helm her motion {till commands. 

But now the tranſient ſquall to leeward paſt, 
Again ſhe rallies to the ſullen blaſt. 
The helm to ſtarboard ** turns; with wings inclin'd 
The fidelong canvas claſps the faithleſs wind. 
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Farings are ſmall cords, by which the upper cor- 


vers of the principal ſails, and alſo tbe extremities of the. 


1:efs, are faſtene to the yard=arms, |, 


ed upon the migen-maſt. WEEDS: 4 

+ Clue-garnets are employed for the ſame purpoſes on 
the mainſuil and ' foreſail, as the dlue- lines are upen all 
etber ſquare fails, f . 
It is neceſſary in this place io remarl, that the ſteets, 
whith are unto rſully miftaken by the Engliſh poets and 
their readers for the ſails themſelves, are no ather than 
ihe ropes uſed to extend the clues, or lower the corners of 


LY 


tle ſails to which they are attached. Tothemain-ſail au 
farecſail there is a ſheet and tack on each fide; the latter of | 


which is @ thick rope, ſerving to confine the wveather=clue 
of the ſail down to the ſhip's fide, wwhilff the former 
draws out the lee clue or lower corner on the oppoſite ſede. 
Tacks are only uſed in a ſide-wind. 

$5 The helm is ſaid to be a-aweather, when the bar by 
which if is managed is turned to the ſide of the ſhip next 
the wvird. 

\ Timoneer {from timonnier, Fr.) the helmſman or 
feerſman, p24 

** The helm being turned to flarbeard, or to the right 
file of the ſhip, directs the prow to the left, or to port, 
and vice verſa. Hence the helm being put a-ftarboard, 
when the ſoip is running northward, direcis ber prow 
irvards the co. | 


caft looſe. 


With brails 4 refix'd another ſoon 


= 


E 
The mizen'draws; ſhe ſprings aloof once more, 10S, 
While the fore ſtaycſail * balances before, 


ze ſore:ſail brac'd obliquely to the wind. 
| They near the pro th' ext nded tack eonſin d: 
r comes reſiſtleſi, and with foaming, ſweep i | Then on the lee ward ſheet the ſeamen bend, S 
1 And haut the b:wline to the-bowſprit end. 


To. topſails next they haſle the burt lin es gone... 


The cluelines through their wheeFdmachinery 

On either ſide below the ſheets are mann d; 
| Again the fluttering ſails their ſkirts expand. 
| Once more the topſails, though with -humbler 
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plume; 6 #264) 3 
Mounting aloft their ancient poſt reſume. 
Again he bowlines and the yards are brac'd 7; 
And all th' entangled cords in order plac' d. 

The ſail, by vyhirlwinds thus ſo lately rent, 
In tatter'd ruins fluttering is unbent. 
d, 


Aſcending, ſpreads along beneath tlie yard. 
To each yard- arm the head- rope i they extend. 
And ſoon their earings and the roebins $ bend. 
That taſk perform'd, they the firſt braces Flack, 
Then to its ſtation drag th* unwilling tack; © 
And while the lee clue-garnet's lower'd away, 
Taught aft the ſheet, they tally and belay  - 
Now to the north from Afric's burning ſhore, 
A troop of porpoifes their courſe explore : 4 
In curling wreaths they gambol ot the tide, - + 
Now bound aloft, now down the billow glide; 
Their tracks awhile the hoary waves retain, © * 
That burn in ſparkling trails along the main. 
The fleeteſt courſers of the finhy race, face, 
When threat'ning clouds th' ethereal vault de- 
Their route to leeward ſtill ſagacious form, 
To ſhun the fury of th* approaching ſtorm. 
Fair Candia now no more, beneath her lee, 
Protects the veſſel from th' inſulting ſea : 
Round her broad arms, impatient of countroul, 
Rcus'd from their ſecret deeps the billows roll. 
Sunk were the bulwarks of the friendly ſhore, *. 


Hal And all the ſcene an hoſtile aſpect wore. 
+ The migen is a large ſail of an ablong figure extend 3 LEE | 


* The ſail, which is with more propriety called the 
fore lopmaſisſlay-ſail, is a triangular ſail that runs np 
on the fore topmaſt ftay, over the bowſprit. It is uſed 
to command the fore part of the ſhip, and counter balance 
the ſails extended towards the ſtern. See alſo the tof 
note of this Canto. 1 
+ A yard is ſaid to be braced, when it is turned about 
the maſt horizontally,” either to the right or let: the 
ropes employedin this ſervice are accordingly called braces. 
t The ropes wſed to truſs up a ſail to the yard 
or maſt whereto it is attached, are, in a general ſenſe, 
called brails. a 38 ; 
[| The head rope is a cord to which the upper part of 


| the ſail is ſewwed. 


 Rope-bands, pronounced | roebins, are ſmall cords, 
r:ſed to faſten the upper edge of any ſail to its reſpettive 
"RR : 2p. 
q Becauſe the lee-brace confines the yard ſo that the 
tack vill not come down to its place till the braces axe 


* Taught implies fliff, tenſe, or extended ftraight'; | 


and tally is a phraſe particularly applied to the opera- 
tion of hauling aft the ſbeets, or drawing them towargs 
| the foip's ſtern. To belay, is to faſten. 


* 
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The guns were prim'd j the veſſel northward veers 
Till her black battery on the column bears. 

The nitre fir d; and while the dreadfol ſound | 
Convulſive ſhook the flümbering air-around,””' 
The wat'ry volume; trenibling to the fy, '' 
Burſt dowti di eac ful deluge from on high: 


Th' affrighted ſurge, reroiling as it fell. | 
Rolling in hills difclos'd th' abyſe of hell. 
But ſoon, this tranſtent undulation oer, 


The fea ſubſides, the whirlwinds rage no more. 
While ſouthrwrard now'thlincreafing breezes: veer, 
Dark clouds incumbent on their wings appear. 
In front they view the conſecrated grove _ 

Of cypreſs, Pere once to Cretan Jove. 
"The thirſty canvas, all around ſupplied, 
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Still drinks unquench'd the full aerial tide. 
And now, approaching near the lofty ſtern, 


A ſhoal of fportive dolphins they diſcern, ö 

From birniſh'd Tcales they beam refulgent rays, 

Till all the glowing ocean ſeems to blaze. 

Soon to the ſport of death the crew repair, 

Dart the long lance, or ſpread the baited ſnare. 

One in redoubling mazes wheels along, 

And glides unhappy near the triple prong. 

Rodmond EE er his bead iends 

The bat bed ſteel, aud every turn attends; 

Unerring aĩm'd, the miſſile weapon fleww, 

And, plunging, ſtruck the fated victim through. 

Th' upturning points his ponderons bulk ſuſtain; 

On deck he ſtruggles with con vulſive pain. 

But while his heart the fatal javelin thrills, 

And flitting life eſcapes in ſanguine rills, | 

What radiant changes ſtrike'th*aſtoniſh'd ſight ! 

What glowing hues of mingled ſhade and light! 

Not equal beauties gild the lucid weſt, | 

With parting beams all o'er profuſely dreſt. 

Not lovelier colours paint the vernal dawn, 

When orient dewsimpearl th* enamell'd lawn, 

Than from his fides in bright ſuffüflon flow, 

That now with gold empyreal feem to glow; 

Now in pellucid ſapphires meet the view, 

And emulate the ſoft celeſtial hue; 

Now beam à flaming crimſon on the eye, 

And now aſſyme'the purple's deeper dye. 

But here deſcription clouds each ſhining ray; 

What terms of art can nature's powers difplay ? | 
Now, while on high the frefh'ning gale the 

Dee ee ate. e | 

The ſhip beneath her lofty preſſure reels. 

The auxiliar fails that court a gentle breeze, 

From their high ſtations fink by flow degrees. 

The watchful ruler of the helm no more 

With fix'd attention eyes th' adjacent ſnore; 

But by the oracle of truth below, 

The wond'rous magnet, guides the wayward prow. 

The wind, that fill the impfeſſive canvas fwell'd, 

Swift arid more ſwift the yielding bark impell'd. 

Impatient thus ſhe glides along the coaſt, | 

Till far behind the hill of Jove is loſt: 

And while aloof from Retimo ſhe ſteers, 

Nralacha's foretand full in front appears. 

Wide o'er yon iſthmus ſtands the cyprefs-grove 

That once enclos'd the hallow'd fane of Fove. 

Here too, memorial f his name] is found 


— ad. 


 . 
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| The muſes rand to high Olympus 


| The yards, while ready ſailors. mount in air. 


THE WORKS OF FALCON ER. 


This gloomy ty rant, whoſe triamphant yoke 
The tręmbling ſtates around to flay'ry broke, 
Through Greece for murder, rape, and incef 
. known, IZED bs. TLC 5 Wis, 610 
| 1 
For oft, alas !- their venal ſtrains adorn 
The prince»whom bluſhing virtue holds in (cory, 


Still Rome and Greece record his endleſs fame, 
, And hence yon mountain yet retains: his name. 
Baut ſec! in confluence borne beſore the blaſt, 


Clouds roll'd on clouds the duſky noon &ercaſt; 
The black/ning ocean curls; the winds ariſe ;. 1 


| And the dark fcud * in.ſwift ſucceſſion flies. 
| While the ſwoln canvas bends the maſts on high; 
| Low in the waves the leeward cannon lie 7. 


The ſailors now, to give the'ſhip relief, 


| Reduce the topſails by a ſingle reef f. [ 
Each lofty yard with flacken'd-cordage reels, - | 


Rattle the creaking blocks, and ringing wheels. | 
Down'the tall maſts the topſails fink amain ; 
And, ſoon reduc'd, aſſume their poſt again. 
More diſtant grew receding. Candia's:ſhore ; 


| And ſaurhward of the weſt Cape Spado bore. 


Four hours the ſun his high meridian throne 


| Had leſt; and ner Atlantic regions ſhone; 
Still: blacker clouds, that all the ſkies invade, - 
| Draw ober his ſullied orb a diſmal ſbaite. 


A ſquall deep- low ring blots the ſouthern ſky, 
Before whoſe boiſterous breath the waters fly. 
Its weight the topſails can no moxe ſuſtain, 


| Reef tophails, Reef, the boatſwain calls again 
| The haliards and top-bowlines 9 ſoon are gone, 
| To clue-lines and reef-tackles J next they run: 


The: ſhivering ſails deſcend; and -now. they 


ſquare 


— 4 * 3 


* Scud is a name given by ſeamen to the Toroeft clouds, 
which are driven with gr. at rafitlity along the ain. 


 ] /pheres in ſqually or temp: flitnics tet “,“. 


Wien lbeauind croſts a fois cburſe, eit hes d red 


or obli quely ; that fide of the ſbip uon lah it acts, is cal 


led the eutathersfide ; and the eppeſite one, wohich is thi 
F reſſed doxwnward: '$ ts call-d the leegſide. Hence all tie 


rigęging and furniture of the ſhip are, at this time, di. 


tinguijhed, by the fide on which they are ſituated, as lle 
lee=cannon, the lee-braces, the ⁊ueatber- Uraces, Fe 
+ The topſails are large ſquare fails of ihe ſecond tee 


erte in beight and maguitude. Reefs are certain diviſen: 


| er ſpaces by which the principal ſails are reluced wen 
the wind increaſes ; and again enlarged Proportional 


cen its Force alates. a 


AHaliardi are either jingle ropes or tackles, by which 


| the fails are hoiſted up and lowered when the ſil ts i ve 


extended or reduced. 


Bowslines are ropes intended to beep the ⁊uindiuari 


edge of the fuil feady, and prevent it from, ſpaxing in an 
unfavgurable wind. PLE n 
J Clue-lines are ropes fed ta truſs up the 5 or 


4 lower corners, of the principal, fails to their refpetiiv? 


yards, particularly <uben the fail ts ta be cloſe reefed or 
ferled.—Reef-tackles are rapes employed to facilitate the 
operation of regfeng, by confining the extremities of the 


Tee cloſe ip to the yard, fo that the interval becomes 
| flach, and ts therefore eaſily rolled of and faſſened to fit 


A tomb, in marble ruins on the ground. 


vard by the" points employed for this pur paſc. 
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: * 1 "THE SHIPWREEK, © | | * 


he meather-earings ond che lee they paſt -; | | The mizen'draws; the ſprings aloof ones more 
The reh call, and ev'ry point made ſaſt. While the fore ſtay<fail ® balances before, 


dert Their taſæ above thus finiſn d, they defcend, + | The ſore:ſail brac d obliquely to the wind. 
2610 And vigilant th* approaching ſquall attend. | They near the prow' th' exte ided tack confin'd:' 
i) r comes refiſtleſs, and with foaming ſweep + | Then on'theleeward ſheet the ſeamen bend. 

ane Upturns the hitening ſurſace of the dee p. I And haul the bowline to the /bowſprit en. 
corn. In ſuch a tempeſt, boi ne to deeds of death, To topiails next they haſte ;” the buntlines gone, 
It The wayward ſiſters ſcour the blaſted heath. | The cluelines through their wheel'dmachinery run: 
e. With ruin pregnant now the clouds impend, On either ſide below the ſheets are mann dj; 
laſt; And ſtorm and cataract tumultuous blend. Again the fluttering fails their ſkirts expand; 

aſt; Deep on her ſide the reeling veſſel lies | Once more the topfails, though with humbler 
birth Brail up the mizen quick f the maſter cries, plume, ' | ot 3 2 Ra ut 2 


1 Man the clue · garnets f let the main-ſheet fly || !— Mounting aloft their ancient poſt reſume. 
ghz The boiſterous ſquali ſtill prefſes from on high, Again he bowlines and the yards are brac'd 7; 
oe And ſwift, and fatal as the lightning's courſe, And all th' entangled cords in order plac d. 

Through the torn main- ſails burſts with thunder- | The ſail, by whirlwinds thus ſo lately rent, 


n ere 


14 ing force. ; a In tatter'd ruins fluttering is unbent, oe. 
we While the rent canvas flutter d. in the wind, Wich brails 4 refix'd another ſoon d, 
ls. Still on her flank the ſtooping bark inclin d. _ '| Aſcending; ſpreads along beneath tile yard. 
Bear up the helm { a-weather! Rodmond cries! | To each yard-arm'the head-rope they extend. 
Swiſt, at the word, tae helm a- weather flies. And ſoon their earings and the roebins g bend. 
| The prow with ſecret-initin& veers apacez. ' - | That: taſk perform'd, they the firſt braces Flack, 
„ And now the fore - ſail right athwart the brace: | Then to its ſtation drag th' unwilling tack; © 
16e With equal ſheets reſtrain'd, the bellying fail And while the lee clue-garnet's lower'd away, 
Spreads a broad concave to the ſweeping gale. {| Taught aft the ſheet, they tally and Belay** “ 
While o'er the foam the ſhip impetuous flies, Now to the north from Afric's burning ſhore, 
Th' attentive timoneer © the helm applies. A troop of porpoifes their courſe explore: © + 
„ As in purſuit along th* atrial way } In curling wreaths they gambol on the tide, 
s With ardent eye, the falcon marks his prey, Now bound aloft, now down the billow glide; 
mT Each motion watches of the doubtful chaſe, | Their tracks awhile the hoary Waves retain, © 
I Obliquely wheeling through the liquid ſpace; That burn in ſparkling trails along the main. 4 
ne, - 80, govern'd by the ſteerſman's glowing hands, The fleeteſt courſers of the finhy race, face, | 
48] The regent helm her motion ſtill commands. When threat'ning clouds th' ethereal vault de- . 
they But now the tranſient ſquall to leeward paſt, Their route to leeward ſtill ſagacious form, © | 
Again ſhe rallies to the ſullen blaſt.. To ſbun the fury of th approaching ſtorm.” — 4 
The helm to ſtarboard ** turns; with wings inclin'd Fair Candia now no more, heneath her lee, i5 
The fidelong canvas claſps the faithleſs wind. Protects the veſſel from th” inſulting ſea : in 
"= | — 7; 1) Round her broad arms, impatient of countroul, | 'H 
ins * Earings are ſmall cords, by which the upper cor- | Rous'd from their ſecret deeps the billows roll. Ml 
| vers of the principal ſails, and alſo the extremities of the) Sunk were the bulwarks of the friendly ſhore, © 15 
8h r:fs, are faſtened ta the yard-arms, ,' | | And all the ſcene an hoſtile aſpect wor. | f 
- + The mixen is a large ſail of an ablong figure extends, > D's 2 W319 4 } | 
weed el upon the mizen=mafl.. > Sad x5 | * The ſail, Tuhich is with more propriety called the | 
ll tis + Clue-garnets are employed for the ſame purpoſes % | fore lopmaſisſlay-ſail, is a triangular ſail that runs up- | 


\ df the noinſaii and '/oreſail, as the, clue-liues are, upen all | on the fore topmaſi flay, over the bowſprit. It is uſed 
f ether ſquare fails. | to command the fore part of the ſhip, and counterbalante 


ot. th, clit; fide as a 
— 


15 tit * F 1 . . LR . g - 

5 t is neceſſary in this place io remat l, that the frets, | the ſails extended towards the ſtern. See alſo the laft 

* which are un. ri mijiaken by the Engliſh poets and note of this Canto. 3 

47 their readers for ihe alis themſelves, are no other than + A yardis ſaidto be braced, when it is turned about E 
has the ropes uſed to extend the clues, or l5wer the corners of \ the meft horizontally, either to the right or left : the i 


tleſails to which they are attached. Tothemain-fail and | ropes employed in this ſervice are accordingly called bratss. }; 
fire-ſail there is a ſheet and tack on each fide; the latter of t The ropes wſed to truſt up a ſail to the yard 
hich which is @ thick rope, ferving to corffine the wweather-clue | or maſt whereto it is attached, are, in 4 general ſenſe, - _. 1 
40 be of the ſail down to the Hip 0 ide, 2011 tbe former called brails. I Ty - f , 
craws out the lee clue or lower corner on the oppoſite ſide. || The bead rope is @ cord to which the upper part of | 

4% Tub , . [ Wy . z 
wan 2K are only uſed in a fide-wind. the ſail is ſexved. ; ö 
ä $ The helm is ſaid to be a-wweather, when the bar by FT Rope-bands, pronounced roebins, are ſmall cords, g 


_ yr is managed is turned to the ſide of the ſhip next | ved to faſten the upper edge of any ſail to its reſpecttve 2 
& e win ; . 

. or we . : yer. -; ; = N 
1 0 4 Timoneer (from timonnier, Fr. Jo the helmſman or | 4 Becauſe the lee-brace confines the yard ho that the 
fed or fen nan. | 5 II | Zack vill not come down to iti place till the braces are ; 
7 the * The helm being turned to ſtarboard, or to the right caſt looſe. *r nens 


File ſite of the ſhip, direcs the Pi ow to the left, or to Port, * * Taught implies fliff, tenſe or extended firaight'; 

4 Jo vice verſa, Hence the helm being put a-ſtarbeard, and tally is a phraſe particularly applied to the opera- 

tu tle 4 en the ſhip is running northward, direcùs ber prow | 1jon of hauling aft the ſbeets, or drawing them towwargs 
rar the weſt, | ; the ſoip's flern, To belay, is to faſten. 0 


The-flatteripg wind, that late with promis'd aid 


From Candia 8 bay th/ unwilling! ſkip. betray'd, 5 


No longer fawns. beneath he fair diſguile, 
Bgt like a riffiyy on his. quarsy: flies. 
Toſo d on the tide {he teels the tempeſt blow, 
Ani dread4the vungcance of fo fell a foe. | 
s the proud hose, with c ſtly trappings gay, 
Exulling prances to the bloudy, fray; 1 92 
Spurni ꝶ the ground, de gl. ies in his might, 
But rcels tumultuous in the ſhock of fight; 
Even fo, capar iſon d in gaudy-pride; 991 
Ihe bourding veſſel dances on the tide. 
Fierce and more/ficrce the ſouthern demon blew, 
And more iucens d the roaring waters grew. 
The ſhip ne longer cen her toplailsrptead, | 
And,gvery hope; of;fairer ſkies de fled.” | 
Bow lines and-haliards ate relax d again 


Cluclmes hab' d drvwn, and theers let fly amain; 


Clued- up eack tapiail and hy braccs ſquar d; 
The ſcamen climb aloſt on either yar. 
They. furl d the ſail, and pointed to the wind 
The yard, by rolling-tackles then c nfin'd. 
hile o'er the ſtup the gailant boatſwain flies, 
Like a hoarſe maſtiff through the ſtorm he cries; 
Prompt to direct the unffci;ful ſtill appears; 
'Th' expert he pries, and the frarful cheers. 
ow ſome tpfſtrike top- galla t yards f attend; 
Some, travellers up the weather backſtays 


4 1 171 ; 


ends id 24 wo an Band 
At each maſt-head the top-ropes others { bend. 

The youngeſt ſail r from the yards above 
*Their parrels I, lifts *, and braces ſoon remove ; 

Then topt an end, and to the travellers tied, | flide. 
Charg' d with their ſails, they down the backitays 

The yards ſecure aloug the buoms ff reclin'd ; 

While fome they fly ing cords aluſt confin'd.— 

be rolling tackle is an afſemblage of pullies, uſed 
fo confine the yurd to tve ꝛueutuergſide of the m ſt, and 
fr event the former from rubbing againſt tbe latter by the 
Fuetuating mation of the ſhip in aturbulent ſea. 
+ Lt is uſual to ſend down the top gallant yards on the 
 fpreach of a florm. Toey are the higheſt yards ibat are 
rigged in a ſbip. | 
* ee are flender iron rings, encircling the 
backſt..ys, and uſed to facilitate the boiſting or lows 
ering the tap-gallant yards, by confining them to the backs 
Pays, in their aſcent or deſcent, ſo as to prevent them 
16m feeinging about by the agitation of the weſſet. 

.. || Backflays are long ropes, extending from the right 
and left fide of the ſhip to the topmaſi-beads, which thy 
are intended to ſecure, by counteradting the effort of the 

wind upon the ſails. A 

op=ropes are the cords by which the top gallant 
yards are hoiſted up from the deck, or lowered again in 
ormy ⁊ ather. N 

I The parrel, Thich is uſually a moveable band of 
rope, is empoyed to confine the yard to its r;ſpedtize 

maſs. 


its are ropes extending from the head of any mf 

its. particular yard, to ſupport the 

ane yard-arm higher than the other, ⁊ubich is according- 
ty called topping. of 

++ The booms in this place imply any maſts or yards 

lying on the deck in reſe; ve, to ſurply the place of others 

epbich may be carried away by diftreſs of weather, WF, 
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Their fails reduc'd. and all the rigging clear, 
Awbile the crew relax from-tailsiſevere. -- - 
Awhile their ſpirits, with fatigue oppreſt, 
In vain expect th” alternate-haur of reſt: 
But with redoubling force the empeſts blow, 
And watery hills in fell ſucceflion flow | 
A diimal ſhade o'ercaſts the frowning ſkies; 
New.troubles grow! new difficul.ics rite. 

No ſeaſon this from duty to deſcend! — - 
All hands on deck; th' cventual haut attend, 

His race-perform'd, the ſacredlamp af day 

Now dipt in weſtern clauds his parting ray. 
. His ſicku'ning fires, half- loſt in ambient haze, 
Refract along the duſł a crimſon blaze: 

[ill deep immergid the lang uid orb declines, 


And now to cheerleſs night the ſky refigns! 


Sad evening's hour, how different from the paſt! 

No flaming pomp, 'no- bluſhing glories caſt, 

No ray of friendly light is ſeen ar-und go 

The moon and Qars in hopoleſs ſhade are drown'(, 
The ſhip no longer can her courfes * bear: 

lo reef the courſes is the maſter's care: 

Ihe ſailors ſummon'd aft. a daring band! 

Attend th' enfolding brai s at his command, 

Bur here the doubtful officers diſpute. 

Till fill and judgment prejudiee canfute. 

Rodmond, u hoſe genius never ſoar d beyond 

i he narrow tules of art his youth had c. un'd, 

Sr1ll co the hoſtile fury of the wind 

R<cleas'd the ſheer, and kept the tack cunfin'd. 

Jo long tried practice obſtinately worm, 

He doubts c nviction, and relies on form. 

Baut the ſage maſter this advice declines; 

With whom Arion in opinion joir's.- -- 

The watchtul ſeaman, whoſe ſagacious eye 

On ſure experience may with truth rely, 

Who from the reiguing cauſe foretels th effec, 

1 his barbarous practice ever will teject. 

For, fluttering looſe in air, the rigid fail 

Soon flits to tuins in the furious gale; 

And he who ſtrives the tempeſt to diſarm, 


Will never firſt embrail the lee yard- arm. 


The maſter ſaid ;---obedient to command, 

To raite the tack, the ready ſailors ſtand f. — 
Gradual it looſens, while th' involving clue, 
Swell'd by the wind, aloft unruffling flew, 

The ſheet and weather-brace they now ſtand 

by t; 

The lee clue-garnet and the bunt-lines ply, 
Thus all prepar'd, Let go the ſheet, he crics; 
Impetuous round the ringing wheels it flies; 


be courſes are gener ally underſtood to be the maiſal, 
forgſail, and mixen, which are the lurgeſt and Inf 


| ſails on their ſeveral maſts : the term is bowever ſaw 


times taken in a larger ſenſe. . 
f It has been remarked before, that the tack is alway 


faſtened to windward : accordingly as ſoon as it i caft 
looſe, and the clue-garnet hauled up, the weather che of 


the ſail immediately mounts to the yard : and this operts 
tion muſt be carefully performed in a ſturm, to Tread 
the ſail from ſpliiting, or eing tern to ieces by ſoivas 
ing. 

of It is neceſſ1ry to pull in the weather brace white 
ever the ſheet is caſt off, to preſerve the fail from feat 
violently, | 


ear, 


THE SHIPWREOK) © 
Aſea - up-ſurgitiy with tre 


ghiveriog at firſt, till by the blaſt impell d. 
Hiyh o'er the lee yard-arm the canvas ſwell'd: 
By ſpilling- lines embrac'd, with, brails confin'd, | 
It lies at length unſhaken by the wind, b | 
The foreſail then ſecur'd, with equal care 
Again to reef the mainſail they repair.— 
While ſome high mounted overhaul the tie, 
Below the down-haul-tackle f others ply. 
Jears þ, lifts, and brai!s, aſeaman each attends, 
Along the maſt the willing yard deſcends. x 
When lower'd ſufficient they ſecurely brace; 
And fix the rolling-tackle in its place; 
The reef lines [| and their eat ings now prepar'd, | 
Mounting Fo pliant ſhrouds g, they man the 
yard. | | 

Far on the extremes two able hands appear, 
Arion there, the hardy boatſwain here; 
That in the van to front the tempeſt hung; 
This round the lee yard-arm, ill-omen'd! clung. 
Each earing to its ſtation firſt they bend 
The reef bard © then along the yard extend; 
The circling ea: inge, round th' extremes entwin'd 
By outer and by inner turns * they bind. ; 
From hand to hand, the reef. line next receiv'd, 
Through eye-!et holes and rcbin-legs were reev'd. 
The reef in double folds involv'd they lay; 
Strain the firm cord, and either end belly. 

Hadſt thou, Arion, held the leeward poſt, 
While on the yard by mountain billows toſt, 
Perhaps oblivion o'er our tragic tale 
Had then for ever drawn her duſky veil. — 
Bt ruling Heaven prolong'd thy vital date, 
zeverer ills to ſuffer and relate! 

For, while their orders thoſe aloft attend, 
To furl the mainſail, or cn deck deſcend, 


F 


* The ſpilling lines. 2chich are only uſed on particu- 
ler occaſions in tempeſiuous weather, are employed to 
draw together and confine the belly of the ſail, ꝛvlen it is 
inſuted by the wind wer the yard. 3 
| + The violence of the wind forces the yard fo much 
mttoard from the maſt on theſe occaſions, tht it cannot 


eafily be lowered, fo as to reef the ſail. wit"out the ap- 


* 


Plication of a tach e to haul it doꝛun on the maſt, This is 
afterzrards converted into rolling tackle 3 

' Fears are the ſame to the mainſuil foreſail and 
mizer, as the haliards are to all the ir ferior ſails. The 
fie is the upper fart of the Jearr. | 

| Reef-lines are only iſed to ref the mainſail and 
fareſail. They are paſſed ir ſpiral turns through the cye- 
let holes of the reef, and vver the bead f the Jails b. 
tween the rope-band legs, till they reach the ext; emities 
of the reef, ts wwhich they are firmly extended % as to 
lace the reef c'ofe up to the yard. ; 

\ Shrouds are thick roj es. firctching From the maſt- 
bead, downwards. to ihe out ſide of the ſbip. fer wing to 
ſupport the maſts. They are alſo uſed as a range of rope 
lacders by which the ſcamen aſcend or deſcend, ti per- 
form whatever is necefſary about the ſails and rigging. 

T The reef band is a long piece of canvas ſeed acroſs 
the ſail to firengtben the canvas in the place where the 
ge let beles of the reef are formed 8 , | 
De outer turns rf the earing ſerve to extend the ſail 
along the yar; and the inner turns are employed to con 

fine its bead-rope c. gſe te its ſurface. | 


While from its margin, terrible to tefllL 


| 


| Ar laſt to furl the curſes they conſent. 


— 


2 7 - 
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To inſtant ruiſi ſeems to daom the We. 
O friends; ſecure yur hold? Arion tries: :: 


| Ie comes en . ne 
I Uplifted on its horrid edge, k cf 91 


The ſhock, arid on her fide halfbuty "recs; 
The fail, half-hury'd in the whelming wave, 
A fearful warning to the ſeamen ge: 


1 * 


Three ſailors with their gallant boarſywain fell. 02A. 


Torn with reſiſtleſs fury from their H.I⁴d. 2 
In vain their ſtruggling arn's the yard enfold: 50 
In vain to grapple flying cords they try; OD. 


The cords, alas, a ſolid gripe deny! 
Prone on the midnight ſurge, with panting breath 
They cry for aid, and long conrend with death, 
High o'er their heads the toſling billows ſweep : 
And down they fink in everlaſting ſleep.— 
Bereſt of power to help, their comrades ſee 
The wretched victims die beneath the Ice 
With fruitleſs (orrow their loft ſtate bemoan; 


Ls 


1 - 


Perhaps a fatal prelude to their own! * 
In da k ſuſpence n deck the pilersftand, 
Nor can determine on the next command, © © 
Though {till they knew the veffel's armed fide 
Imp-netrable to the claſping tide; © 
Though ſtill the wa ers by no ſecret wound 
A paſſage to her deep receſs found 1; 


« Surrounding evils yet they pondet N 


A ſtorm, a dangerous ſea, and le ward ſhore?  _ 
Should they, though reef'd, again their ſails exter 
Again in fluttering fh agments they may rend; 
Or ſhould they fand, ben-ath the dreadful {train 
he down-preſt ſhip may never rife again; 
Foo late to weather + now 'Morea's land, 
Vet verging faſt to Athens“ rocky ſtrand.— 
| hus they lament the conſequence ſevere, _, 
| Where perils unallay'd by hope appe ir. ; 
Long in their minds revolving each event, 


1 


2 


That done, to reef the mizen next agree, 
und try t beneath it, ſidelong in the ſe. 
Now down the maſt the fl ping yard declin'd, 
Fill by the jcers and topping lift | corfin'd. 
be head, with dovbling canvas fenc'd around, 
In balar.ce, near the lofty p-ck, they bound. 


* A ſea ii the general name given by ſailors to a'fin- 
gle 79+ or bii\ow : hence 10ben 4 20ave burſts over the 
deck the wv:f.1 is ſaid to bave fsipped a ſea. 3 

+ To weather a ſhore, is to p, to the windward of 
it which at this time is prevented by tbe violence of 
the ſlorm ; „ 

Te / y, is to lay the ſbip with her fide nearly in be 
direction of the wind and ſea, with the bead fomewhat 
inclined te the windward; the belm being laid a-lee to 
r-tain ber in that poſition. ce a further illuſtration of 
thi in the lafl n te of this canto”. | Fai fe 

| The topping. lift. wobich tops the upper end of the 
mixen yu This line and the fix following, deferib# 
the oper ation regfinę and balancing the miz:n The 
reef of thi" ſail i towards the or end the bnittles Be- 
ing ſra!l Mort lines uſed in the room of points for this 
pu rpc: ti ey are accordingly knotted under the fart» 
reg e, or lower edge of the fail, © . 
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The reef enxrapt, ih | 
To hoiſt the ſhorten d ſail again they hied. 


The order given, the yard aloft they ſway'd; _ 


The rails relax d, th extended ſheet belay'd, _ 
The helm its poſt forfook, and, laſh'd a-lee *,, 
Inclin'd the waywarci prow to front the ſea., 


When ſacred Orpheus, on the Stygian coaſt, _ 


With notes divine implor'd his conſort loſt ; 
Though round him perils grew in fell array, 
And fates and furies ſteod to bar his way; 
Not more advent'rous was th' attempt to move 
The powers of hell with rains of heavenly love, 
Than mine to bid th' unwilling muſe explore 
The wilderneſs of rude mechanic lore. 3 
Such toil th* unwearied Dædalus endur'd,, 
When in the Cretan labyrinth immur'd ; 
Till art her ſalutary help beſtow'd, 
To guide him through that intricate abode. . 
Thus, long entangled in a thorny way, 
That never heard the ſweet Pierian lay, 
The muſe, that tun'd to barbarous ſounds her 
_ firing, . 4” 
Now ſpreads, like Dzdalus, a bolder wing ; 
The verſe begins in ſofter ſtrains to flow, 
Replete with ſad varicty of woe. 
As yet amid this elemental war, 
That ſcatters deſolation from afar, 
Nor toil, nor hazard, nor diſtreſs appear 
To ſink the ſeamen with unmanly fear. 
Though their firm hearts no pageant honour boaſt, 
'Fhey ſcorn the wretch that trembles in his poſt ; 
Who from the face of danger ſtrives to turn, 
Indignant from the ſocial hour they ſpurn. 
Though now full oft they felt the raging tide, 
In proud rebellion climb the veſſel's tide, 
No ſuture ills unknown their ſouls appal ; 
They know no danger, or they ſcorn it all! 
But ev'n the generous ſpirits of the brave, 
Subdu'd by toil, a friendly reſpite crave; 
A. ſhort repoſe alone their thoughts imp re, 
Their haraſs'd powers by ſlumber to reſtore. 
Far other cares the maſter's mind employ ; 
Approaching perils all his hopes deſtroy. 
In vain he ſpreads. the graduated chart, 
And bounds'the diſtance by the rules of art; 
In vain athwart the mimic ſeas expands 
The compaſſes to circumjacent lands. 
Ungrateful taſk ! for no aſylum trac'd, 
A paſſage open'd from the wat'ry waſte. 
Fate ſeem'd to guard, with adamantine mound, 


The path to every friendly port around. 


While Albert thus, with ſeccet doubts diſmay'd, 
The geometric diltances ſurvey'd, 
On deck the watchful Rodmond cries aloud, 
Secure your lives—graſp every man a ſhroud !— 
Rous'd from his trance he mounts with eyes aghaſt, 
When o'er the ſhip, in undulation vaſt, 

A giant ſurge down-ruſhes from on high, 


And fore and aft difſever'd ruins lie. — 


As when, Britannia's empire to maintain, 
Great Hawke deſcends in thunder on the main; 
Around the brazen voice of battle roars, 

And fatal lightnings blaſt the hoſtile ſhores ; 


 ® Zaſbed a- lee, is faſtencd to the lee: ſide. 


th" inſerted knittles ty d. 


Beneath the ſtorm their ſhatter'd navies groan, 
The trembling deeps recoil from zone to zone: 
Thus the torn veſſel felt th' enormous ſtroke; 
The boats beneath the thundering deluge broke, 
Forth ſtarted from their planks the burſting ring, 
Th' extended cordage all aſunder ſprings. 
The pilot's fair machinery ſtrews the deck, 
And cards and needles ſwim in floating wreck, - 
The balanc'd mizen, rending to the head, 

In ſtreaming ruins from the margin fled, 


And rent with labour, yawn'd the pitchy ſeams, 
They ſound the well!, and terrible to hear 
Five feet immers'd along the line appear. 

At either pump they ply the clanking brake +, 
And turn by turn th' ungrateful office take. 
Rodmond, Arion, and Palemon, here, 


At this ſad taſk, all diligent appear. 


As ſome fair caſtle, ſhook by rude alarms, 
Oppoſes long th* approach of hoſtile arms; 
Grim war around her plants his black array, 
And death and ſorrow mark his horrid way; 
Till in ſame deſtin'd hour, againſt her wall, 

In tenfold rage the fatal thunders fall; 

The ramparts crack, the ſolid bulwarks rend; 
And hoſtile troops the ſhatter'd breach aſcend; 
Her valiant inmates ſtill the foe retard, 
Reſolv d till death their ſacred charge to guard: 
So the brave mariners their pumps attend, 
And help inceſſant by rotation lend; 

But all in vain— for now the ſounding cord, 
Updrawn, an undiminiſh'd depth explor'd. 
Nor this ſevere diſtreſs is found alone; 

The ribs oppreſt by ponderous cannon groan.— 
Deep rolling from the wat'ry volume's height, 
The tortur'd ſides ſeem burſting with their weight, 
So reels Pelorus, with convulſive throes, 


Hoarſe through his entrails roars th* infernal flame, 
And central thunders rend his groaning frame— 
Accumulated miſchiefs thus ariſe, 

And fate vindictive all their {kill defies, 

One only remedy the ſeaſon gave ; 

To plunge the nerves of battle in the wave : 
From their high platforms thus th' artillery thrown, 
Eas'dof their load, the timbers leſs ſhall groan; 
But arduous is the taſk their lot requires; 

A taſk that hovering fate alone inſpires ! 

For, while intent the yawning decks to eaſe, 
That ever and anon are drench'd with ſeas, 
Some fatal billow, with recoiling ſweep, 

May whirl the helpleſs wretches in the deep. 
No ſeaſon this for counſel or delay ! 

Too ſoon th' eventful moments haſte away! 
Here perſeverance, with each help of art, 

Muſt join the boldeſt efforts of the heart. 

Theſe only now their miſery can relieve ; 
Theſe only now a dawn of ſafety give! 


* The well is an apartment in the ſbip's bold, ſerving 
fo encloſe the pumps. 1t is ſounded by dropping a meaſured 
iron rod down into it by a long line. Hence the increaſe 
or diminution of the leaks are eafuty diſcovered. | 
+ The brake is the lever or handle of the pump; 9 
which it is wrought, | 


The ſides convulſive ſhook on groaning beams, 


When in his veins the burning earthquake glows; | 
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While o'er the quivering deck, from van to- rear, 
Broad ſurges roll in terrible career, 
Rodmond, Arion, and a choſen cry, IN 1 
This office ini the face of death Gs NR 041; 1 
The wheel ' d artillery oer the deck to nlite, * 
Rodmond deſt ending claim'd the er 
Fearleſs of heart the chief bis ordert gave; 
Fronting the rude aſſaults of every wave. "” 

Pike ſome: ſtrong ra amt nodding o'er we | 


dee 

Whoſe ove 1h baſe the Dam g waters C weep, 
Untam'd he ſtood; the ſtern atrial war 
Had mark'd bis honeſt face with many a ſcar.— 
Meanwhile Arion, traverſing the waiſt ®, , ) 
The cordage of the leeward guns unbrac 4, , 
And pointed crows. beneath rhe metal plac'd.. 
Watching the roll, their forelocks they withdrew, 
And from their beds the rec ling cannon threw. 
Then, from the windward battlements unbound, 

Rodmond' s aſſociates wheel th” artillery round; 
Pointed with iron fangs, their bars beguile 
The ponderous arms acroſs the ſteep defile; 

Then, hurl'd from ſoundiug hinges o'er the fide, 
Thundering they plunge into the flaſhing; tide.. , 
The ſhip thus eas d, ſome little reſpite finds, 
In this rude conflict of the ſeas and winds... 
Such eaſe Alcides felt, when, clogg'd with gore, 

Th' envenom'd mantle from his ſide he tore; 
When, ſtung with burning pain, he ſtrove, too late, 
To ſtop the ſwiſt career of cruel fate, 

Yet then his heart one ray of hope procur'd, 

Sad harbinger of ſevenſold pangs enduf d! 

Such, and ſo ſhort, the pauſe of woe ſhe found — 
Cimmerian darkneſs ſhades the deep around, 

Save when the lightnings gteaming on the fight, ; 
Haſh through the gloom a pale diſaſtrous light. ,, 
Above all ether, fraught with ſcenes of woe, 
With grim deſtruction threatens all below. 

Beneath the {torm-laſh'd ſurges furious riſe, 

And wave uproll'd on wave aſſails the ſkies; 

With ever-floating bulwarks they ſurround + 

The ſhip, half ſwallow'd in the black profound !: 
With ceaſeleſs hazard and fatigue oppreſt, 

Diſmay and anguiſh every heart poſſeſt; 

For, while with boundleſs inundation o'er ' 

The ſea- beat ſhip th' involving waters roar, . 
Diſplac'd beneath by her capacious womb, 

They rage their ancient ſtation to reſume ; 

By ſecret arabuſhes, their force to prove, 

Through many a winding channel firſt they rove; 
Till, gathering fury, like the fever'd blood, 
Through her dark veins they roll a rapid flood. 
While unrelenting thus the leaks they found, 

The pumps with ever-clanking ſtrokes reſound. 
Around each leaping valve, by toil ſubdu'd, 

The tough hull-hide muſt ever be renew'd. 

Their ſinking bearts unuſual horrors chill ; 

And down their weary limbs thick dews diſtil. 

No ray of light their dying hope redeems !- 
Fn with ſomenew woe each moment teems! 


* The waſ of a e of this hindi ir on hollew ſpace, 
of about five feet in depth. contained between the eleva- 
tions of the quarter dec and forecaſile, and . the 
upper deck for its baſe, or platform. 
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Again the chief th inſtrustive draught extends, 


| And o'er the figur d plane attentive bend: 


To him the motion of each orb was known, * 


That wheels aund the ſun's reſulgent nagt 
Bat here, alas, his'fcience noughe avails ! oo 


Art droops unequal, and experience fails, &F 


: The different-traverſes, ſince D ade; 
He on the hydrographic circle laid ; - 


# FLL3P 


Then the broad angle of lee-way * explor'd, 


— Asi{wept-acroſs the graduated, chord. 


Her placę diſcover*d by the rules of a e e ll 
Unufſual terrors ſnook the maſter's heart; 


When Falconera's rugged ile he ſound 

Within her driſt, with ſnelves and 9 
For if on thoſe deſtructive ſhallows toſt, 10 
The heipleſe bark with all her crew are loſt, : 

As fatal ſtill appears, that danger oer, 
The ſteep St. George, and rocky Gardalor. 
With him the pilots of their hopeleſs ſtate 


In mournful conſultation now debate. v by 
Not more perplexing doubts her chiefs appal| 


| When ſome proud city verges to her-fall;, 


| While ruin glares around, and pale affright L 
Convenes her councils in the dead of night— |, . 
No blazon'd trophies o'er their concave. ſpread, . ' + 
Nor ſtoried pillars rais'd aloft the head'z ,  » 


But here the queen of ſhade around them threw 


Her dragon-wing, diſaſtrous to the view-!. ſer 
Dire was the ſcene; with whirlwind, hail; and ſhow-/ 
Black melancholy rul'd the fearful hour! #11 
Beneath tremendous roll'd the flaſhing tide, _ 

Where fate on every billow ſeem'd to ride 2 


Enclos'd with ills, by peril unſubdu'd, 


Great in diſtreſs the maſter-ſeaman flood: 5 

Skill'd to command; deliberate to adviſe; is 
Expert in action; and i in council wiſe; * 
Thus to bis partners, by the crew unheard, 

The dictates of his ſoul the chief referr d: 

Ve faithful mates, who all my trouble ſhare, 
Approv'd companions of your maſter's care! 
To you, alas] twere fruitleſs now to tell 
Our ſad diſtreſs, already known too well! 

This morn with favouring gales the port we left, 
Though now of every flattering hope bereft: 


No ſkill nor long experience could forecaſt. 


Th' unſeen approach of this deſtructive blaſt. 

Theſe ſeas, where ſtorms at various ſeaſons blow, 

No reigning winds nor certain omens know. 

The hour, th' occaſion all your {kill demands; 

A leaky ſhip embay'd by dangerous lands, 

Our bark no tranſient jeopardy ſurrounds; 

Groaning ſhe lies beneath unnumber'd wounds. 
lis ours the doubtful remedy to find 1 

To ſhun the fury of the ſeas and wind. a 


For in this hollow. well, with labour ſore, 


Her flank can bear the burſting floods no more: 
Yet this or other ills ſhe muſt endure; : 
A dire diſeaſe, and deſperate is the cure ! 


Thvs two expedients offer'd to your choice, 
Alone require your counſel.and your voice. 


* The ius. way, er drift, hich in this place are fy 


nonymous terms, is the movement by which a fbip is 
driven ſideways at the mercy of the wind and ſea, when 
foe is deprived of the government of the ſails aud belm. , 
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FTheſe only in our power are left to try); 
To periſſi here, or from the ſtormꝭ to fly.” 
The doubtful balance in my judge ment ein, 
For various reaſons I prefer the laſt. 

*Tis true, the veſſel and her coſtly freiebt, 
To me conſign'd, my orders only wait; 
Yet, ſince the charge of every life:is mine, 
To equal votes our counſels I reſign:;: 
Forbid it; Heaven, that, in this dreadſul hour, - i 
I claim the dangerous reins of purblind power.! | 
But ſhould we now reſolve to bear away 
Our hopleſs ſtate can ſuffer no delay. 
Nor can we, thus bereft of every fail, 
Attempt to ſteer obliquely on the ale. 
For then, if broaching ſide ward to the ſea, 
Our dropſy' d ſhip' may founder by the lee; 
No more obedient to the pilot's power, 
Th' o'erwhelming wave way ſoon. ber frame de- 
vour. 

He ſaid; the litening mates with fix'd regard, 
And ſilent reverence, his opinion heard. 
Important was the queſtion in debate, 01" 
And o'er their counſels hung impending fate. 
Rodmond, in many a ſcene of peril try'd, 

Had oft the maſter's happier ſkill deſcry'd. - 

Yet now, the hour, the ſcene, th* occaſion known, 
Perhaps with equal right preferr'd his own. 

Of long experience in the naval art, 

Blunt was his ſpeech, and naked was his heart; , 
Alike to him each climate and each blaſt ; 

The firſt in danger, in retreat the laſt: 

Sagacious balancing th' oppos'd events, 

From Albert his opinion thus diſſents. 

Too true the perils of the preſent hour, 

Where toils exceeding toils our ſtrength o'crpower ! 
Yet whither can we turn, what road purſue, 
With death before ſtill opening on the view? 
Our bark, tis true, no —— here can find, 
Sore ſhatter'd by the ruffian ſeas and wind. 

Yet with what hope of refuge can we flee, 
Chas'd by this tempeſt and ovtrageous ſea ? 
For while its violence the tempeſt keeps, 
Bereft of every ſail we roam the deeps : 

At random driven, to preſent death we haſte ; 
And one ſhort hour perhaps may be our laſt. 
In vain the gulf of Corinth on our lee, 

Now opens to her ports a paſſage free ; 

Since, if before the blaſt the veſſel flies, 
Full in her track unnumber'd dangers riſe. 
Here Falconera ſpreads her lurking ſnares; 
There diſtant Greece her rugged ſhelfs prepares, 
Should once her bottom ſtrike that rocky ſhore, 
The ſplitting bark that inſtant were no more; 
Nor ſhe alone, but with her all the crew 
Beyond relief were doomꝰ d to periſh too. 
Thus if to ſend too raſhly we conſent, 

Too late in fatal hour we may repent. 

Then of our purpoſe this appears the ſcope, 
To weigh the darger with the doubtſul hope. 
Though ſorely buffetted by every ſea, 

Our hull unbroken Jong may try a-lee. 

The crew. though harraſs'd long with toils ſevere, 
Still at their pumps perceive no hazards near. . 
Shall we, incautious, then the danger tell, 

At once their courage and their hope to quell? 
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1 i At either pu 


Thus rous'd to ation his rekindling ſoul. 
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pPrudenee forbids This ſouthern: tempeſt ſony 


4 2 May change its quarter with the changing moo 


Its rage, though terrible, may ſoon fubſide, 
Nor into m»untains laſh th* unruly tide. 

Theſe leaks ſhall then decreaſe; the fails once mom 
Direct our vourſe to ſome- relieving ſhore. — 
Thus while he ſpoke, around from man to mar 
a hollow murmar ran. 

For while, the veſſel; through unnumber'd chin 
Above, below, th' invading waters drinks, 

| Sonny her depth; they ey'd the wetted: ſcale, 


I And lo! the leaks o'er all their powers prevail. 
Vet in their poſt; by terrots unſubdu'd, 
They with redoubling force their taſk purſu'l, 


And now the ſenior pilot ſeem'd to Wait 
Arion's voice to cloſe the dark debate. 
Though many a bitter ſtorm, with peril fraught, 
In Neptune“ s ſchool the- ann, r 
taught, 


Not twice nine — yet1 man's his: thought 


— 


| So oft he bled by fortune's cruel dart, 


Tt fell at laſt innoxious on his heart. - 
His mind ſtill ſhunning care with ſecret hate, 
In patient indolence reſign'd to fate. 

But now the horrors that around him roll, 


With fix'd attention, pondering in my my 
The dark diſtreſſes on each fide combin'd ; 
While here we linger in the paſs of fate, 

I ſee no moment left for ſad debate. 

For, ſome deciſion if we wiſh to form, 
Ere yet our veſſel ſink beneath the ſtorm, 
Her ſhatter'd ſtate and yon deſponding crew 
At once ſuggeſt what meaſures to purſue. 
The labouring hull already ſeems half. fill'd 
With waters through an hundred leaks diſtill'd; 
As in a dropſy, wallowin _ with her freight, 
Half-drown'd ſhe lies, a dead inactive weight! 
Thus drench'd by every wave, her riven deck 
Stript and defenceleſs, floats a naked wreck; 
Her wounded flanks no longer can ſuſtain 
Theſe fell invaſions of the burſting main. 

At ev'ry pitch, th' o'erwhelming billows bend 
Beneath their load, the quiv'ring bowſprit- end. 
A fearful warning ! ſince the maſts on high 
On that ſupport with trembling hope rely. 

At either pump our ſeamen pant for breath, 
In dark diſmay anticipating death. 

Still all our powers th* increaſing leak defy : 
We ſink at ſea, nd ſhore, no haven nigh. 
One dawn of hope yet breaks athwart the gloom, 
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To light and ſave us from the wat'ry tomb, Aer 
That bids us ſhun the death impending here; — ta 


Fly from the following blaſt, and ſhorewal 
; ſteer 

'Tis urg'd indeed; the fury of the gale 

Precludes the help of every guiding ſail ; 


et the 
Some cr 
Or, ſhel 


And driven before it on the wat'ry waſte, * 
To rocky ſhores and ſcenes of death we haſte, hs 
But haply Faleonera we may ſnun; heſe c. 
And far to Grecian coaſts is yet the run: r "ho 
Leſs hzraſs'd then, our ſcudding ſhip may bear 
Th' aſſaulting ſurge repell'd upon her rear; „ 
Ev'n then the wearied ſtorms as ſoon ſhall die, ,, 75 
Or leſs torment the groaning pines on high. 8 
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*hould we at laſt be driven by dire decree 


bonn oo near the fatal margin of the ſea, 
E The hull diſmaſted there a while may ride, 
' BF With lengthen'd cables, on the raging tide. 
en perhaps kind Heaven, with interpoſing power, 
* 1 May curb the tempeſt ere that dreadful hour. 
to mu But here ingulf'd and foundering while we ſtay, 
Fate hovers o'er and marks us for her prey. 
chi He ſaid ;---Palemon ſaw, with grief of heart, 
—_ The ſtorm prevailing o'er the pilot's art; 
ſeals In ſilent terror and diſtrefs involv'd, 
vail. He bent their laſt alternative reſoly'd. 
High beat his boſom; with ſuch fear ſubdu'd, 
fu d. Beneath the gloom of ſome inchanted wood, 
t Oft in old time the wandering ſwain explor'd 
| The midnight wizards, breathing rites abhorr'd 
ught Trembling approach'd their incantations fell, 
1 i And, chill'd with horror, heard the ſongs of hell. 
uns Arion ſaw, with ſecret anguiſh mov'd, | 


The deep affliction of the friend he lov'd; 
And, all awake to friendſhip's genial heat, 
His boſom felt conſenting tumults beat. 
Alas! no ſeaſon this for tender love; 
Far hence the mulic of the myrtle grove ! 
With comfort's ſoothing voice, from hope deceiv'd, 
Palemon's drooping ſpirit ke reviv'd. 
For conſolaticn. oft with healing art, 
Retunes the jarring numbers of the heart. 
Now had the pilots all th' events revolv'd, 
And on their final refuge thus reſolv'd ; 
When, like the faithful ſhepherd, who beholds 
Some prowling wolf approach his fleecy folds ; 
To the brave crew, whom racking doubts per- 
plex, 
The dreadful purpoſe Albert thus directs : 
Unhappy partners in a wayward fate! 
Whoſe gallant ſpirits. now are known too late; 
Ye! who unmov'd behold this angry ſtorm 
With terrors all the rolling deep deform ; 
Who, patient in adverſity, ſtill bear 
he firmeſt front when greateſt iils are near 
The truth, though grievous, I muſt now reveal, , 
hat long in vain I purpos'd to conceal. 
Ingulf'd, all helps of art we vainly try, 
To weather leeward ſhores, alas ! too nigh. 
Our crazy bark no longer can abide 
The ſeas that thunder o'er her batter'd ſide ; 
And, while the leaks a fatal warning give, 
hat in this raging ſea ſhe cannot live, 
One only refuge from deſpair we find ; 
ut once to wear and ſcud before the wind &. 
Perhaps ev'n then to ruin we may ſteer; 
For broken ſhores beneath our lee appear; 
But that's remote, and inſtant death is here; 
et there by Heaven's aſſiſtance, we may gain 
Some creek or inlet of the Grecian main; 
Or, ſnelter'd by ſome rock, at anchor ride, 
ill with abating rage the blaſt ſubſid 
But if, determin'd by the will of Heaven, 
Dur helpleſs bark at Jaſt aſhore is driven, 
heſe counſels follow'd, ſrom the wat'ry grave 
Uur floating ſailors in the ſurf may ſave. 


* 


; 


; For an explanation of theſe maneuvres the read» 
i referred to the laſt note of this canto. 
Vol. X. 


| 


And firſt let all our axes be ſecur'd, 
To cut the maſts and rigging from a board. 
Then to the quarters bind each plank and oar, 
To float between the veſſel and the ſhore. 
The longeſt cordage too muſt be convey'd 
On deck, and to the weather-rails belay'd. 
So they who haply reach alive the land, 
Th' extended lines may faſten on the ſtrand. 


| Whene'er, loud thundering on the leeward ſhore, 


While yet aloof we hear the breakers roar, 

Thus for the terrible event prepar'd, 

-Brace fore and aft to ſtarboard every yard. 

So ſhall our maſts ſwim lighter on the wave, 

And from the broken rocks our ſeamen ſave. 

Then weſtward turn the ſtem, that every maſt 

May ſhoreward fall, when from the veſſel caſt.--- 

When o'er her ſide once more the billows bound, 

Aſcend the rigging till ſhe ſtrikes the ground: 

And when you hear aloft th' alarming ſhock 

That ſtrikes her bottom on ſome pointed rock, 

The holdeſt of our ſailors muſt deſcend, 

The dangerous buſinefs of the deck to tend : 

Then each, ſecur'd by ſome convenient cord, 

Should cut the ſhrouds and rigging from the board. 

Let the broad axes next aſſail each maſt ! 

And booms, and oars, and rafts to leeward caſt. 

Thus, while the cordage ftretch'd aſhore may 
guide : 

Our brave companions through the ſwelling tide, 

This floating lumber ſhall ſuſtain them o'er 

The rocky ſhelves, in ſafety to the ſhore. 

But as your firmeſt ſuccour, till the laſt, 

O cling ſecurely on each faithful maſt ! 

Though great the danger, and the taſk ſevere, ._ - 

Yet bow not to the tyranny of fear ! ; 

If once that laviſh yoke your ſpirits quell, 

Adieu to hope! to life itſelf farewell! 

I know, among you ſome ſull oft have view'd, 
With murd'ring weapons arm'd, a lawleſs brood, 
On England's vile inhuman ſhore who ſtand, 

The foul reproach and ſcandal of our land! * 

To rob the wanderers wreck'd upon the ſtrand. J 

Theſe, while their ſavage office they purſue, 

Oft wound to death the helpleſs plunder'd crew, 

Who, ſcap'd from every horror of the main, 

Implor'd their mercy, but implor'd in vain. 

But dread not this !---a crime to Greece un- 
known, | 

Such blood-hounds all her circling ſhores diſown 

Her ſons, by barbarous tyranny oppreſt, 

Can ſhare affliction with the wretch diſtreſt: 

Their hearts, by cruel fate inur'd to grief, 

Oft to the frienflleſs ſtranger yield relief. 

With conſciqus horror ſtruck; the naval band 
Deteſted for a/while their native land. 

They curs'd the fleeping vengeanee of the laws, 
\thus forgot her guardian ſailor's cauſe, 

He the maſter's voice again they heard, 
hom, as with filial duty, all rever'd. | 

No more remains---but now a truſty band 
Muſt ever at the pump induſtrious ſtand; 

And while with us the reſt attend to wear, 
Two ſkilful ſeamen to the helm repair! 

O Source of life | our refuge and our ſtay}, 
Whole voice the warring elements obey, 


* 
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On thy ſupreme aſſiſtanee we rely; 
Thy mercy ſupplicate, if doom'd to die! 
Perhaps this ſturm is ſent, with healing breath, 
From neighbouring ſhores to ſcourge diſeaſe and 
death ! 

*Tis ours on thine urerring laws to truſt : 
With the, great Lord ! © whatever is, is juſt.” 

He ſaid; and with conſenting reverence fraught, 
The ſzilors join'd his prayer in ſilent thought. 
His intellectual e ye, ſerencly bright! 
Saw diſtant objects with prophetic light. 
Thus in a land, that laſting wars oppreſs. 
Tat, groaus beneath nii-fortunes and diſtreſs; 
Whoſe wealth to conquering armies falls a prey ; 
Her bulwarks ſinking. as her troops decay ; 
Some bold ſagacious ſtateſman, from the helm, 
Sees deſolation gachering o'er his realm: 
He darts around his penetrating eyes, 
Where dangers grow, and hoſtile unions riſe! 
With deep attention marks th' invading foe; 
Eludes their wiles, and fruſtrates ev'ry blow; 
Fries his laſt art the tott'ring ſtate to fave, 
Or in its ruins find a glorious grave. 

Still in the yawning trough the veſſel reels, 
Ingelf'd beneath two fluctuating hills; 
On either ſide they riſe ; tremendous ſcene ! 
A long dark melaucholy vale between“. 


Dat the reader who is unacquainted with the a- 
nude of navigetion, may conceive @ clearer idea of a 
Ship's flate 2ehen trying, and of the change of ber ſitu- 
ation to that of /cudding, + have quoted à part of the 


explanation of thoſe articles, as they appear in the Die- 


tionary of the Marine. . 

Trying is the ſituation in ⁊cbhich a ſbip lies nearly 
in the trough or bolloꝛ F the ſea in tempeſi, particu= 
larly ꝛcben it blows contrary to ber courſe. | 

In trying as well as in ſcudding the ſails are al- 
ways reduced in proportion to the increaſe of th. florm, 
and in either late, is the form if excſive, ſhe may 
have all ber Jails furled; or be, according to the fea 
phraſe. under bave poles. | 

The intent of ſpreading a ſail at this time is to beep 
the, ſe ip more fleady, and to prevent ber from rolling vo- 


lientl by preſjrng ber fide dozen in the water ; and al 
fo to turn ber head texrards the ſource of the wind. fo 


that the fhock of ile ſeas may fail more «blique'y on ber 


. flank, than when foe lies along the trourh of the ſea or 


in the interval between tuo wwavess While ſbe lies in 
#his ſituation, the belm is faſtened cloſe ty the teerſide, 
to prevent ber, as much as poſſible, from folling to teen 
ru . But as the jhip is not then kept in equilibrio by 


. the 5ter ation of her ſails, 20bich at other times courter- 


balance each other at the head and flern, foe is movad by 
a Het but coniinval vibration. which turns ber bead 
aiternate'ytowindwward and to leeward forming an angle 
of 300 or 40 degrees in the interval That part where 
e flops in approaching the direction of the wind is cal- 
led ber coming to; and the contrary exceſs of the angle 
to leexward, is called ber fa! ing off 
V eering or wearing. as u/ed inthe preſent ſenſe, may 
be di ſiued. the movement by wh:ch a ſoip changes her 
Hate from ti ving to thai of ſcuduing or, of running be- 
Hire the. dire&ian of the wind ond ſen. ; 
Ht i; un,axiom ir natural philefaphy, © That every 


bedy will perſevere in a flute of ra, or of moving uni- 
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1 balence each other, in receiving its impreſſion. 


* 


Seilb felt th' impreſſion of the waves and wind, 


The balanc'd ſhip, now forward, now behind, 
Aud to the right and left by turns inclin'd. ; 


| formly na right line, unleſs it be compelled to change 
ita tate by forces impreſſed ; and that the change of no- 
tion is pr eportional to the moving force impreſſed, and 
made according to the right line in which that force 
acts. ; | 

ence it is eaſy to conceive how a ſhip is compelled ta 
turn into any direction by the force of the wind. acting 
upon any part of ber length, in lines paralle! to the Plane 
of the horizon. Thus, in the act of weering, which is a 
a neceſſary conſequence of this inwariable principle the 
objett of the ſeaman is to reduce the adtion of the wind 


on ber fore part, jo that the lalter may be puſhed to lie- 
ward. This ect is either froduced by the operation of 
the ſails or by the impreſſion oj the wind on the maj; 
and yards. In the formes caſe. the ſails on the bind-part 


ib ſhip. are eithe furled or arranged nearly parallel 


to the direction of the wind. which then glides ineffettual- 
ly along their ſurfaces ; at the ſame time the foremf 
fails are ſpread abroad. fo as te receive the gr eatel! ex- 
ertion of the wind The fore part accordingly yiel '; to 
this impulſe, ard is put in metium; and this motio , ne- 
ce/ſarily conſpiring with that of the wind. puſbes the ſeip 
about ay much as is requiſite ts produee the defired of: 8, 

But when the tempeſt is o violent as to preclude ihe 

uſe of ſai's. the effort of the wind operates almoſt equals 
ly on the oppejite ends of the ſbip becauſe the maſts and 
wa de, ſituated near the bead and tern. ſerve to counters 
The fe 
feat of the helm is alſo conſiderably diminiſted. betfuſe 
the head way, which gives ife and wigour to all its 
operations is at this time feeble and ineffeftual. Hence 
it becomes neceſſary to deſfiroy this equilibrium which ſubs 
fi/'s between the maſts and yards before and behind, au 
tn throw the balance forward to prepare fo weering, 
1f this cannot be effected by the arrangement of the yards 
on the maſs, and it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to vert 
in order to ſave tbe ſb p from deftrutiion, the mizen maj 
muſt te cut awa', and even the main-maſt, if ſde fil 
remains incapable of anſwering the belm by turning ler 
prew to lecavard. 

Scudding is that movement in navigation by which a 
ſhip is carried precipitately before a tempeſt. 

4 foip flies with amazing rapidity through tie 
water, wocnever this expedient is put in practice, it i 
never attempted in a contrary wind. unleſs when bet 
condition renders her incapable of ſuſtaining the mutual 
effort of the wind and waves any longer on ber ſide, 
Without being expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. 

A ſbip either ſcuds with a ſai! extended on ber forts 
moſ?, or if the florm is exceſſive. without any ſail, which 
in the ſea phraſe is called ſcudding under bare poles. 

The principa hazards incident io ſcudding are, gent» 
rally, a ſea ſtriling the ſbip's flern the dijſiculty of 

ferrin , which perpetually expoſes ber to the danger of 
broachirg to; and the want of Ji jf;cient ſea room! A 
fra which flrikes the flern violently, may ſhatler it i 
Ficces, by which the foip muſt inevitably founder. By 
broaghing to ſuddenly, foe is threatrned ⁊vitl lifing all 
he: niafts and fails, or being immedialely gver/urmed; 
and jor want of ſea room, ſbe is expoſed to the dass: 
of being wrecked on a lee ſbore. 


on the ſhip's bind part. and to receive its utmoſt exertion. 
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But Albert from behind the balance drew, 
And on the prow its double cffo:ts threw..-- 
The order now was given to bear away; 
The order given, the timancers obey. 
High o'er the bowſprit ſtretch d the tortur'd (ail, 
As on the rack, diſtends beneath the gale. 
But ſcarce the yielding prow its impulſe knew, 
When in a thouſand flitting ſhreds it flew {-— 
Yet Albert new reſources ſtill prepares, 
And, bridling grief, redoubles all his cares. 
Away there ; lower the migen-yard on deck ! 
He calls, and brace the foremaſt yards aback ! 
His great example every boſom fires; 
New life rekindles, and new hope inſpires; 
While to the helm unfaithful ſtill ſhe lies, 
One deſperate remedy at laſt he tries,-— 
Haſte, with your weapons cut the ſhrouds and ſtay; 
And hew at once the mizen-malit away 
He faid; th' attentive ſailors on each ſide, 
At his command the trembling cords divide, 
Faſt by the fated pine bold Rodmond ſtands, 
Th' impatient axe hung gleaming in his hands; 
Brandiſh'd on high, it fell with dreadful ſound ; 
The tall maſt groaning, felt the deadly wound. 
Deep gaſh'd with ſores, the tott'ring ſtructure 
rings, | 
And craſhing, thund'ring, o'er the quarter ſwings, 
Thus when ſome limb, couvuls d with pangs of 
death, 
Imbibes the gangrene's peſtilential breath; 
Th' experienc'd artiſt from the blood betrays 
The latent venom, or its courſe delays ; 
But if th* infection triumphs o'er his art, 
Tainting the vital ſtream that warms the heart, 
Reſolv'd at laſt, he quits th' unequal ſtriſe, 
Severs the member, and preſer ves the life. 


CANTO II. 
ARGUMENT. . 


The deſign and influence of poetry. Applied to 
the ſubject- Wreck of the mizen-malt cleared 
away---Ship veers before the wind--- Her vio- 
lent agitation---Different ations of the officers 
— Appearance of the iſland «f Falconera.--Ex- 
curſion to the adjacent nat ons of Greece, te- 
nowned in antiquity Athens -Socrates.— Pla- 
to- Ariſtides—-Solon-Corinth---Sparta-Leo- 
nidas---{nyaſion of Xerxes---Lycurgus---&pa- 
minondas-.-Modern appearance---Arcadia---Its 
former happineſs and fertility---Preſent diſtreſe, 
the effect of lavery---Ithaca---Ulyſſes and Pe- 
nelope- -Argos and Myccnm--- \ gamemnon=-= 
Macroniſi-- Lemnos-.-Vulcan and Venus---Dc- 
Jos. Apollo and Diana Troy---Setto*, Leander 
and Hero---Delph-'s Temple of Apollo---Par- 
naflus---The Muſes-.-The ſubject reſumed--» - 
Sparkling of the ſea---Prodigiou? tempeſt, ac- 
tompanied with rain, hail, and meteors---Dark- 
neſs, lighrening, and thunder--- Approach of 
Gay.--Diſcovery of land- The ſhip in gre-t 
danger paſſes the iſland of St. George==-" urns 
her broadſide to the ſhore---Her bowſprit, forc-. 
malt, and main-top-maſt carried away---She 


ſtrikes a rock---Splits aſunder---Fate of the 
crew, : 
The ſcene ſtretches from that part of the Ar- 
chipelago which lies ten miles to the northward 
of Falconera, to Cape Colonna, in Attica.--- The 
time is about ſeven hours, being from. one till 
eight in the raorning. 


Wur in a harbarous age, with blood defil'd, 
The human ſavage roam'd the gloomy wild; 
When ſullen ignorance her flag diſplay'd, 

And rapine and revenge her voice obey'd; 
Sent f.om the ſh- res of light the muſes came, 
The dark and ſolitary race to tame 2 

T was their's the lawleſs paſons to controul, 
And melt in tender ſympathy the ſoul; 

The heart from vice and error to reclaim, 

And breathe in human breaf- celeftial lame; 1 
The kindling ſpirit caught th* empyreal ray, _ 
And glow'd congenial with the ſwelling lay. 
Rous'd from the chaos of primeval night,- 

At once ſair truth and reaſon ſprung to light. ' 
When great Mæonides, in rapid ſong, 

The thundering tide of battle rolls along, 

Each raviſh'd boſ«.m {eels the high alarms; 

And all the burning pulſes beat to arms. 

From earth upborn, on Pegaſean wings. 
Far through the boundleſs realms of thought he 

ſprings; | ; 

While diſtant poets, trembling as they view 

His ſunward flight, the dazzling track purſue. 
But when his ſtrings, with mournful magic, tell 
What dire diſtreſs Laertes' fon belel, . 
The ſtrain, meand'ring through the maze of woe, 
Bid ſacred ſympathy the heart o'erflow. | 
Thus, in old time, the muſes“ heavenly breath _ 
With vital force diſſolv'd the chains of death: 
Each bard in epic lays began to ſing. 

Taught by the maſter of the vocal ſtring.— 

is mine, alas! through dangerous ſcenes to ſtray 
Far from the light of his unerring ray ! 

While, all unus'd the wayward path to tread, 
Darkling 1 wander with prophetic dread, 

To me in vain the bold Mæonian lyre 
Awakes the numbers, fraught with living fire 
Full ofc indeed, that mournful harp of ore 
Wept the ſad wanderer loſt upon the ſhore ; 

But o'er that ſcene th* impatient numbers ran, 
Subſervient only to a nobler plan. 
Tis mine, the unravell'd proſpe& to diſplay, 
And chain th' events in regular array. \- 
Though hard the taſk, to e in varied ſtrains, 
While all unchang'd the tragic theme remains! 
Thrice happy! might the ſecret powers of art 
| Uniock the latent windings of the h:art ! 

Might the {ad numbers draw compaſſion's teat 
For kindred-miſcrics, oft beheld too near: 

For kindred-wretches, oft in ruin caſt 1 
On Albion's ſtrand, beneath the wint'ry blaſt ; 
For ail the pangs, the complicated woe, 

Her braveſt foys, het ſaithfu! ſailors know! 
So pity, guſting o'er each Britiſh breaſt, 
Might ſyn-pathife with Britain's ſons djftreſt ; 
For his, my theme through mazes I purſue, 
Which nor Mæonidas nor Maro knew. 
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Awhile the maſt, in ruins dragg'd behind, 
Balanc'd the impreſſion of the helm and wind: 

The wounded ſerpent, agoniz'd with pain, 
Thus trails his mangled volume on the plain, 
But now the wreck diſſever'd from the rear, 
The long reluctant pre began to veer; 
And while around before the wind it falls, 
Square all the yards the attentive maſter calls. 
You timoneers, her motion {till attend! 
For or. your ſtcerage all our lives depend. 
So, teddy + !- meet her, watch the blaſt behird, 
And ſteer her right before the ſeas and wind ! 
Starboard again! the watchful pilot cries; 
Starboard, th* obedient timoneer replies, 
Then to the left the ruling helm returns; 
The wheel 4 revolves ; the ringing axle burns! 
The ſhip ao longer, foundering by the lee, 
Bears on her fide th invaſions of the ſea : 
All lonely o'er the deſart waſte ſhe flies, 
Scourg'd on by ſurges, ſtorm and burſting ſkies. 
As when the maſters of the lance aſſail, 
In Hyperborean ſeas, the lumbering whale ; 
Soon as the javelins pierce his ſcaly hide, 
With anguiſh ſtung, he cleaves the downward tide; 
In vain he flies! no friendly reſpite found; 
His life-blood guſhes through th' inflaming wound. 
The wounded bark, thus ſmarting with her 


ain, 

Scuds 8 purſuing waves along the main; 
While, daſh'd apart by her dividing prow, 
Like burning adamant the waters glow. 
Her joints forget their ſirm elaſtic tone; 

Her long keel trembles, and her timbers groan. 

Upheav'd behind her, in tremendous height, 

The billows frown, with fearful radiance bright! 
Now ſhivering, o'er the topmoſt wave ſhe rides, 
While deep beneath th' enormous gulf divides. 
Now launching headlong down the horrid vale, 
She hears no more the roaring of the gale; 
Till up the dreadful height again ſhe flies, 
Trembling beneath the current of the ſkies. 

As that rebellious angel who from heaven 
To regions of eternal pain was driven: 
When dreadleſs he forſook the Stygian ſhore, 

The diſtant realms of Eden t“ explore; 

Here, on ſulphure us cloud ſublime upheav'd, 
With daring wing th' infernal air he clrav'd; 

There, in ſome hideous gulf deſcending prone, 
Far in the rayleſs void of night was thrown : 
Even ſo ſhe ſcales the briny mountain's height, 
Then down the black abyſs precipitates her flight. 

The maſts, around whoſe tops the whirlwinds 

« {in * 25 

With lo: ration round her axle ſwing. 

To guide the wayward courſe amid the gloom, 

"The watchful yilots diff-recr poſts aſſume. 

Albert and Rodmond, ſtation'd on the rear, 

With warning voice direct each timoncer. 


* To /quare the yards. in this place is meant to ar- 
range them directly athwart the ſbip s length. 

+ Stediy, is the order to fleer the ſhip according to the 
line on which ſbe advances at that inſtant, without de- 
eiating to the it or it thereof. 
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High on the prow the guard Arion keeps, 
To ſhun the cruiſers wand'ring o'er the deeps: 
Where'cr he moves Palemon til] attends, 
As it on him his only hope depends: 
While Rodn:ond, fearful of ſome neighbouring 
ſhore, 
Cries, ever and anon, Look out afore ! 
Four hours thus ſcudding on the tide the flew, 
When Falc:nera's rocky height they view. 
High o'er its ſummit, through the gloom of night, 
i he glimmering watch-tower caſt a mournfyl 
| light. 
In dire amazement rivetted they ſtand, 
And hear the hreakers laſh the rugged ſtrand : 


| But ſoon beyond this ſhore the veſſel flies, 


Swift as the rapid eayle cleaves the ſkies, 

So from the fangs of her inſatiate foe, 

O'er the broad champain ſcuds the trembling 
roe.— | 

That danger paſt, reflects a feeble joy; 

But ſoon returning fears their hope deſtroy. 

Thus, in th* Atlantic, oft the ſailor eyes, 

While melting in the reign of ſofter ſkies, 

Some alp «of ice, from polar regions blown, 


| Hail the glad influence of a warmer zone : 


Its frozen cliffs attemper'd gales ſupply : 
In cooling ſtream the aëtreal hill:-ws fly; 
Awhile deliver'd from the ſcorching heat, 
In gentler tides the feveriſh pulſes beat. 
So, when their trembling veſſel paſt this iſle, 
Such viſionary joys the crew beguile ; 
Tt illuſive meteors of a lifeleſs fire 
Too ſoon they kindle, and too ſoon expire! 
Say, memory! thou, from whoſe unerring 
tongue . 
InſtruQtive flows the animated ſong ! 
What regions now the flying ſhip ſurround ? 
Regions of old, through all the world renown'd; 
That, once the poet's theme. the muſes boaſt, 
Now lie in ruins. in oblivion loſt ! 
Did they, whoſe ſad diſtreſs theſe lays deplore, 
UnſkilPd in Gr cian or in Roman lore | 
Unconſcious paſs each ſfamou: circling ſh re? 
They did; for, blaſted in the barren ſhade, 
Here, all too ſoon, the buds of ſcience fade: 
Sad ocean's genius, in untimely hour, 
Withers the bloom of every ſpringing flower. 
Here fancy droops, while ſullen cloud and ſtorm 
ſhe generous climate of the ſou] deform, 
Then if, among the wandering naval train, 
One ſtripling, exiPd from th' Aonian plain, 
Had e'er, entranc'd in fancy's ſo:thing dream, 
Approach'd to taſte the ſweet Caſtalian ſtream, 
(>ince thoſe falubrious ſtreams, with power divine, 
Fo purer ſenſe th' attemper'd ſu! refine) 
Hs heart, with liberal commerce here unbleſt, 
Alien to joy! fincerer grief pofſ-it 
Yet on the youthful mind th' impreſſion caſt 
Of ancient glory, ſhall for ever laſt. 
here, all unquench'd by cruel fortune's ire, 
It glows with inextinguiſhable fire, 
Immortal Athens firſt, in ruin ſpread, 
Contiguous lies at Port Liono's head. 
Great ſource of ſcience ! whoſe immortal name 
Stands foremoſt in the glorious roll of fame. 


4 In all large ſhips the L elm is managed by a wheel. | 
: [ 
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Here godlike Socrates and Plato ſhone, 
And. firm to truth eternal honour won. 
The firſt in virtue's cauſe his life reſign'd, 
By heav'n pronounc'd the wiſeſt of mankind : 
The laſt foretold the ſpark of vital fire, 
The ſoul's fine eſſence, never could expire. 
Here Solon dwelt, the philoſophic ſage, 
That fled Piſiſtratus* vindictive rage. 

uſt Ariſtides here maintain'd the cauſe, 
Whoſe ſacred precepts ſhine through Solon's laws, 

Of all her towcrivg ſtructures, new alone 
Some ſcatter d columns ſtand, with weeds o'er- 

grown 
The wandering ſtranger, near the port, deſcries 
A milk-white lion of itupendous ſize; 
Unknown the ſculptor ; marble is the frame : 
And hence th* adjacent haven drew its name. 
Next, in the gulf of Engia, Corinth lies, 
Whoſe gorgeous fabrics ſeem'd to ſtrike the ſkies; 
Whom, though by tyrant-victors oft ſubdu'd, 
Greece, Egypt Rome, with awful wonder view's 
Her name, for Pallas' heavenly art renown'd *, 
Spread like the foliage which her pillars crown 'd. 
But now, in fatal deſolution laid, 
Oblivion o'er it draws a diſmal ſhade. 
Then further weitward on Morea's land, 

Fair Miſitra ! thy modern turrets ſtand. 
Ah who, unmov'd with ſecret woe, can tell 
That here great Lacedemon's glory fell ? 


Here once ſhe flouriſh'd, at whoſe trumpet's ſound , 


War burſt his chains, and nations ſhook around. 
Here brave Leonidas from ſhore to ſhore 
Through all Achaia bade her thunders roar : 
He, when imperial Xerxes, from atar, 
Advanc'd with-P-rſia's ſumleſs troops to war, 
Till Macedonia ſhrunk beneath his ſpear, 
And Greece diſmay'd beheld the chief draw near; 
He, at Thermopylz's immortal plain, 
His force repell'd with Sparta's glorious train, 
Tall Oeto ſa the tyrant's conquer'd bands, 
In gaſving millions, bleed on Hoſtile lands. | 
Thus va«.quiſh'd Aſia trembling heard thy name, 
And [hebes and Athens ſicken'd at thy fame! 
Thy ſtate, ſupp-rted by Lycurgus' laws, 
Diew, like thine arms, luperlative applauſe, 
Even great Epaminondas ſtrove in vain 
To curb that ſpirit with a Theban chain. 
But ab! how low her free-born ſpirit now!. 
Her abje& ſons to haughty tyrants bow; 
A falſe, degenerate, ſuperſtitious race 
Infelt thy region, and thy name diſgrace ! 

Not diſtant far, Arcadia's bleſt domains 
Peloponneſus' circling ſhore contains. 
thrice happy ſoil! where ſtill ſerenely gay, 
Indulgent Flora breath'd perpetual May ; 
Where buxom Ceres taught th' obſequious field, 
Rich without art, ſpontaneous gifts to yield. 
Then with ſome rural nymph ſupremely bleſt, 
While tranſport glow'd in each enamour'd breaſt, 
Each faithful ſhepherd told his tender pain, 
And ſung of ſylvan ſports in artleſs ſtrain, 
Now, ſad reverſe ! oppreſſion's iron hand 


' Euflaves her natives, and deſpoils the land. 


———— 


* Arebitedture. 


in lawleſs rapine bred, a ſanguine train 
With midnight-ravage ſcour th' uncultur'd plain. 
Weſtward of theſe, beyond the Iſthmus, lies 
The long-loſt iſle of Ithacus the wiſe; 
Where fair Penelope her abſent lord o 
Full twice ten years with faithful love deplor'd. 
Though many a princely heart her beauty won, 
She, guarded only by her tripling ſon, p 
Each bold attempt of ſuitor-kings repell'd, f- / 
And undefil'd the nuptial contract held. | 
With various arts to win her love they toil'd, 
But all their wiles by virtuous fraud ſhe foil'd. 


rue to her vows, and refolutely chaſte, 


Ihe beauteous princeſs triumph'd at the laſt, 
Argos, in Greece forgotten and unknown, 


| Still ſcems her cruel fortune to bemoan ; 


Argos, whoſe monarch led the Grecian 'hoſts . 
Far o'er th' Ægean main to Dardan coaſts, 
Unhappy prince! who, on a hoſtile ſhore, 
Toil, peril, anguiſh, ten long winters bore. 
And when to native realms reſtor'd at laſt, 
lo reap the harveſt of thy labours paſt ; 
A pcrjur'd friend, alas! and faithleſs wife, 
There ſacrific'd to impious luſt thy life !--- 
Faſt by Arcadia ſtretch theſe deſart plains, 
And ver the land a gloomy tyrant reigns. 

Next the fair iſle of Helena * is ſeen, 
Where adverſe winds detain'd the Spartan queen; 
For whom in arms combin'd the Grecian hoſt, 
With vengeance fir'd, invaded Phrygia's coaſt ; | 
For whom ſo long they labour'd to deſtroy 
The ſacred turrets of imperial Troy. 
Here, driven by Juno's rage, the hapleſs dame, 
Forlorn of heart, from ruin'd Ilion came. 


The port an image bears of Parian ſtone, 


Of ancient fabric, but af date unknown. 

Due eaſt from this appcars th immortal ſhore - 
That ſacred Phœbus and Diana bore : 
Delos, through all th' Ægean ſeas renown'd ! 
(Whoſe coaſt the rocky Cyclades ſurround) 
By Phebus honour'd, and by Greece rever'd; 
Her hallow'd groves even diſtant Perſia fear'd, 
But now, a ſilent unfrequented land! 
No human footſtep marks the trackleſs ſand. 
Thence to the ::orth, by Aſia's weſtern bound, 
Fair Lemnos ſtands, with riſing marble crown'd;; 
Where, in her rage, avengnig Juno hurl'd 
Ill-fated Vulcan from th' ethe-ral world. 
There his eternal anvils firſt he rear'd, 
Then, forg'd by Cyclopean art, appear d. 
Thunders, that ſhook the ſkies with dire alarms, 
And, furm'd by ſkill divine, Vulcanian arms. 0 
There, with this crippled wretch, the foul difs _ 

grace 

And living ſcandal of th* empyreal race, | 
1 he heauteous queen of love in wedlock dwelt, 
In fires profane can heavenly boſoms melt? 

Eaſt ward of this appears the Darda ſhore, 
That once th' imperial towers ef llium bore. 
Illuſtrious roy ' renown'd in every clime, 
I'hrough the long annals of unfolding time:! 
How oft, thy royal bulwarks to defend, 


Thou faw'ſt thy tutelar gods in vain deſcend 2 


+ Now knion by the name of Maęroniſi. 
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Thopgh chiefs unnumber'd in her cauſe were 
ain, 

Though nations periſh'd on her bloody plain, 

That refuge of pertidious Helen's ſhame 
Was doom'd at length to uk in Grecian flame: 
And now, by time's deep plough-ſhare . 

o'er, 

The ſeat of ſacred Troy is found no more. 
No trace of all her glories now remains; 
But corn and vines enrich her cultur'd plains, 
Silver Scamender laves the verdant ſhore; 
Scamander oft o'erflow'd with hoſtile gore! 

Not far remov'd from lion's famous land, 
In counter view appears the Ihracian trand; 
Where heauterus Hero, from the turret's height, 

Diſplay'd her creſcent cach revolving night; 
Whafe gleam directed lov'd Leander o'er 
The rolling Helleſpont to Aſia's ſhore; 

Till, in a fated hour, on Thracia's coaſt 
She law her lover's lifeleſs body toſt: 
Then felt her boſom agony fevere ; 

Her eyes ſad-gazing pour'd th' inceſſant tear ; 
O'crwhelm'd with anguiſh, frantic with deſpair, 
She beat her beaureous breaſt and tore her hair--- 
On dear Leander's name in vain ſhe cry d; 

Then headlong plung d into the parting tide, 
The parting tide receiy'd the lovely weight, 
And proudly flow'd, exulting in its freight. 

Far weft of I hrace, beyond th' Ægean main, 

- Remote from ocean, lies the Delphic plain. 5 
The ſacred oracle of Phœbus there 
High o'er the mount aroſe, divinely fair! 
Achaian marble form'd the gorgeous pile: 
Auguſt the fabric! elegant its ſtyle! 

On brazen hinges turn'd the ſilver doors, 

And chequer'd marble pav'd the polith'd floors. 
The roof+, where ſtoried tablatures appear'd, 

On columns of Corinthian mould were rear'd : 
Of ſhining porphyry the ſhafts were fram'd, 

And round the hollow dome bright jewels flam'd. 

Apollo's ſuppliant prieſts, a blameleis train! 
Fram'd their oblations on the holy fane: 

To front the ſun's declining ray 'twas plac'd; 
With golden harps and living laurels grac'd. 
The ſciences and arts around the ſhrine 
Conſpicuous ſhone, engrav'd by hands divine! 
Here Zſcutapius' ſnake difplay'd his creft, 

And burning glories ſparkſed on his breaſt ; 
While from his eye's inſufferable light 
Diſeaſe and death recoil'd in headlong flight. 
Of this great temple. th: ough all time renown'd, 
Sunk in oblivion, no remains are found. ſpread, 

Contiguons here, with hallow'd woods o'er- 

Parnaſfſu- lifts to heaven its honour'd head; 
Where, from the deluge ſav'd, by Heaven's com- 
Deucalion icading Pyrrha hand in nand, [maud, { 
Repcopled all the delolated land. 

Around the ſcene unfading laurels grow, 

And aromatic flowers for ever blow. LP 
The winged choirs, on every tree above, 

Carot ſweet numbers through rhe vocal grove ; 
While o'er th' eternal ſpring that ſmiles beneath, 
Young zephyrs borne on roſy pinions breathe, 

Fair daughters of the ſur ! the ſacred nine, 


Here wake to ecſtaſy their ſongs divine; 


" 
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| Or crown'd with myrtle, in ſome ſweet alcove 
Attune the tender ſtrings to bleedieyg love. 

All ſadly ſweet the balmy currents roll, 
Soothing to ſoſteſt peace the tortur d ſoul, 
While hill and vale with choral voice around 
The muſic of immortal harps reſound, 

Fair pleaſure leads in dance the happy hours, 
Still ſcattering where ſhe moves Elyſian flowers! 
Even now the ſtrains, with ſweet contaglonfraught, 
Shed a delicious languor o'cr the thought. 
Adieu ye vales, that ſmiling peace beſtow, 
Where Eden's bloſſoms ever-vernal blow ! 
Adicu ye ſtreams, that o'er enchanted ground 


| In Jucid maze th' Aonian hill ſurround ! 


Ye fairy ſcenes, where fancy loves to dwell, 
And young delight, for ever, O farewell! 

The foul with tender luxury you fill, 

And o'er the ſenſe Lethean dews diſtil! 
Awake, O memory, from th' inglorious dream 
With brazen lungs reſume the kindling theme! 
Collect thy powers! arouſe thy vital fire: 


4 Ye ſpirits of the ſtorm, my verſe inſpire 


Hoarfe as the whirlwinds that enrage the main, 

In torrents pour alung the ſwelling rain! 
Now borne impetuous o'er the boiling deeps, 

Her courſe to Attic ſhores the veſlel keeps : 

The pilots, as the waves behind her ſwell, 

Still with the wheeling ſtern their force repel. 

For this aſſault ſhould either quarter“ feel, 

Again to flank the tempeſt ſhe might reel. 

The ſteerſmen every bidden turn apply; 

Fo right and left the ſpokes alternate fly. 

Thus when ſome conquer'd hoſt retreats in fear, 

1he braveſt leaders guard the broken rear; 

Indignant they retire, and long oppoſe 

Superior armies that around them cloſe ; 

Still ſhicld the flanks; the routed ſquadrons join; 

And guide the flight in one embodied line ; 

So they direct the flying bark before 

Th' impelling floods that laſh her to the ſhore. 

As ſome benighted traveller, through the ſhade, 

Explores the devious path with heart diſmay'd; 

While prowling ſavages behind him roar, 

And yawning pits and quagmires lurk before— 

High o'er the poop th' audacious ſeas aſpire, 

Upro!Pd in hills of fluctuating fire. 

As ſome fell conqueror, frantic with ſucceſs, 

Sheds o'er the nations ruin and diſtreſs ; 

So, while the wat'ry wilderneſs he roams, 

lucens d to ſevenſold rage the tempeſt foams; 

And ver the trembling pines, above, below, { wor. 

Shrill through the cordage howls, with notes of 

Now thunders, wafted from the burning zone, 

G: owl from afar a deaf and hollow groan! 

the fhip's high battlements, to either ſide 


For ever rocking, drink the briny tide: 


Her joints unhing'd, in palſief languors play, 
As ice diſſolves beneath the noon-tide ray. 
The ſkics, aſunder turn, a deluge pour; 


The impetuous hail deſcends in whirling ſhower, 


Hig! on the maſts, with pale and livid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze. 


» The quarter is the binder part of a Sip's "- 45 er 
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THE SHIPWRECK: 


Th! etheria dome, in mournful pomp array'd, 
Now lurks. behind impenetrable ſnade; 
Now, flaſhing round intolerable light, 
Redoubles all the terrors of the night. 
such terror Sinai's quaking hill o'erfpread, head. 
When Heaven's loud trumpet ſounded o'er his 
t ſeem'd the wrathtul angel of the wind 
Had all the horrors of the ſkies combin'd; 
And here, to one ill-fated ſhip vopps'd, 
At once the dreadful magazine diſelos'd. 
And lo] tremendgus o'er the deep he ſprings, 
Th' enflaming ſulphur flaſhing from his wings! — 
Hark! his ſtrong voice the diſmal ſilence breaks; 
Mad chaos {rom the chains of death awakes ! 
Lond and more loud the rolling peals enlarge, 
And blue on deck their blazing ſides diſcharge : 
There all aghaſt the ſhivering wretches ſtood, 
While chill ſuſpenſe and fear congeal'd their blood. 
Now in a deluge burſts the living flame, 
1 And dread concuſſion rends th* etherial frame; 
Sick earth convulſiv e groans from ſhore to ſhore, 
And nature ſhuddering feels the horrid roar. 

Still the fad proſpe riſes on my fight, 
Reveal'd in all its mournful ſhade and light. 
Swift through my pulſes glides the kindling fire, 
As lightning glances on th' electric wire. 
But an the force of numbers ſtrives in vain, 
The glowing ſcene unequal to ſuſtain. 

But lo! at laſt from tenfold darkneſs horne, 
Forth iſſues o'er the wave the weeping morn. 
Hail, facred viſion! who, on orient wing,” 
The cheering dawn of light propitious bring” 
All nature ſmiling hail'd the vivid ray, 

That gave her beauties to returning day : 

All but our ſhip. that, groaning on the tide, 
No kind relief, no gleam of hope deſcry'd. 

For now in front her trembling inmates ſee 
The hills of Greece emerging on the lee, 

So the loſt lover views that fatal morn, 

On which, for ever from his boſom torn, | 
The nymph ador'd reſigns her blooming charms, 
To bleſs with love ſome happier rival's arms. 
$9 to Eliza dawn'd that cruel day, 

That tore ZEneas from her arms away; 

That ſaw him parting, never t return, 

Herſelf in funeral flames decreed to burn. 

O yet in clouds, thou genial ſource of light, 
Conceal thy radiant glories from our fight ' 

Go, with thy {mile adorn the happy plain, ſreign: 
And gild the ſcenes where health and pleaſure 
But let not here, in ſcorn, thy wantom beam 

loſult the dreadful'grandeur of my theme | 

While ſhoreward now the bounding veſſel flies, 

Full in her van St. George's cliffs ariſe : 

High o'er the reſt a pointed crag is ſeen, 

That hung prejecting o'er a mully green. 
Nearer and nearer now the danger grows, 

And all their ſkill relentleſs fates opp-e. 

For, while more eaſtward they direct the prow, 
Fnormous waves the quivering deck o'erflow. 
While, as ſhe wheels, unable to ſubdue 

Her fallies, till they dread her broaching-to *, 
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* Broachingeto is a ſudden aid involuntary movement 
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in navigation, wherein a ſhip, whilſt ſcudding or ſuiling 
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Alarming thought! for now no more a-lee 

Her riven gde could bear th' invading ſea; _ 

And if the following ſurge ſhe ſcuds before, 

Headlong ſhe runs upon the dreadſul ſhore ; 

A ſhore where ſhelves and hidden rocks abuund, 

Where death in ſecret ambuſh lurks around. 

Far leſs diſuay'd Anchifes' wandering ſon 

Was ſeen the itraits of Sicily to ſhun ; 

When Palinurus from the helm deicry'd : 

The rocks of Scylla on his eaſtern fide X 

While in the weſt, with hideous yawn diſclos'd, 

His onward path Charybdis' gulf oppos'd ; 

The double danger as by turns he view'd, 

His wheeling bark her arduous track purſu'd, 

Thus, while to right and left deſtruction lies, 

Between th' extremes the daring veſſel flies. 

With boundleſs involution, burſting o'er 

The marble cliffs, loud-daſhing ſurges roar. | 

Hoarſe through each winding creck the tempeſt 
raves, 

And hollow rocks repeat the groan of waves. 

Deſtruction round th iuſatiate coaſt prepares 

To cruſh the trembling ſhip, unnumber'd ſnares, 

But haply now ſhe *ſcapes the fatal ſtrand, | 

Though ſcarce ten fathoms diſtant from the land. 

Swift as the weapon iſſuing from the bow, | 

She cleaves the burning waters with her prow; 

And forward leaping with tumultugus haſte, 

As on the tempeſt's wing, the iſle ſhe paſt. 

With longing eyes, and agouy cf mind, 

The ſailors view this refuge leſt behind; 

Happy to bribe, with India's richelt ore, 

A ſafe acceſſion ro that barren ſh re 

When in the dark Pcruvian mine confin'd, 
Loſt to the cheerful commerce of mankind, 
{he groaning captive waſtes his life away, 
For ever cxil'd from the realms of day; 
Not equal pangs his boſom! agonize, 

When far above the ſacred light he eyes, 
While all forlorn the victim pines in vain 
For ſcenes he never ſhall poſſeſs again. 

But now Athenian mountains they deſcry, 
And o'er the ſurge Colonna frowns on high. 
Beſide the cape's projecting verge is plac'd 
A range of columns, long by time defac'd; 
Firſt planted by de vation to ſuſtain, 

In elder times, Tritoma's ſacred fane. 

Foams the wild beach below with madd'ning 
/ raze, 355 
Where waves ard rocks a dreadful combat wage. 
The ſickly heaven, fermenting with its freight, 
Still vomits o'er the main the feveriih weight: 
And now, while wing'd with ruin from on high, 


- 


- Fhrough the rent cloud the ragged lizhtnings fly, 


A flaſa, quick glancing on the nerves uf light, 
Struck the pale helmſman with cternal night: 
Rodmond, who heard a piteous groan behind, 
Touch'd with compaſſion, gaz d upon the blind; 
And, while around his fad compamons crowd, 


He guides th' unhappy victim to the ſhroud, 


Te 


before the wind, unexpectedly turns her fide to winds 
ward, It is generally eccnſroned by the O:tfeulty of Peera 
ing ber, or by ſome dijaſis: happening to ibe machinery of 
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Hie thee aloft, my gallant friend! he cries ; 
Thy only ſuccour on the maſt relies 
The helm, bereſt of half its vital force, 
Now ſcarce ſubdu'd the wild unbridled courſe ; 
Quick to th* abandon'd wheel Arion came, 
The ſhip's tempeſtuous (allies to reclaim. 
Amaz'd he ſaw her, o'er the ſounding foam 
Upberne, to right and left diſtracted roam. 
So gaz'd young Phaeton, with pale diſmay, 
When mounted on the flaming car of day, 
With raſh and impious hand the ſtripling try'd 
Th' immortal courſers of the ſun to guide.— 
The veſſel, while the dread event draws nigh, 
Seems more impatient o'er the waves to fly: 
Fate ſpurs her on.— Thus iſſuing from afar, 
Adrarices to the ſun ſome blazing ſtar; 
And, as it fecls th' attraction's kindling force, 
Springs onward with accelerated courſe, 
With mournſul look the ſeamen cy'd the ſtrand, 
Where death's incxorable jaws expand: | 
- Swift from their minds elaps'd all dangers paſt, 
As, dumb with terror. they beheld the laſt. 
Now on the trembling ſhrouds, before, behind, 
In mute ſuſpenſe they mount into the wind, — 
The genius of the deep, on rapid wing, 
The black eventful moment ſeem'd to bring. 
The fatal ſiſters, on the ſurge before, | 
" Yok'd their infernal horſes to the prore.— 
The ſteerſmen now receiv'd their laſt command 
To wheel the veſſel ſidelong to the ſtrand. 
Twelve ſailors, on the foremaſt who depend, 
High on the platform of the top aſcend; 
Fatal retreat! for while the plunging prow 
Immerges headlong in the wave below, 
Down-preſt by wat'ry weight the bowſprit bends, 
And ſrom above the ſtem deep craſhing rends, 
Beneath her beak the floating ruins lie; 
The foremaſt torters, unſuſtain'd on high: 
And now the ſhip, fore-lifted by the lea, 
Hurls the tall fabric backward o'er her lee; 
While, in the general wreck, the faithſul ſtay 
Drags the main-topmaſt from its poſt away. : 
Clung from the maſt, the ſeamen ſtrive in vain 
Through hoſtile floods their veſſel to regain. 
The waves they buffet, till bereft of ſtrength, 
-O'erpower'd they yield to cruel fate at length. 
The hoſtile waters cloſe around their head, 
They ſink for ever, number'd with the dead ! 
Thoſe who remain their fearful doom await, 
Nor longer mourn their loſt companions fate. 
The heart that bleeds with ſorrows all its own, 
Forgets the pangs of friendſhip to bemoan,--- 
Albert and Rodmond and Palemon here, 
With young Arion, en the maſt appear; 
Even they, amid th* unſpeakable diſtreſs, 
In every look diſtracting thoughts confels ; 
In every vein the refluent blood congeals, 
And every hoſom fatal terror feels. 
Enclos'd with all the demons of the main, 
They view'd th' adjacent ſhore, but vicw'd in 
vain. | 
Such torments in the drear abe des of hell, 
Where fad deſpair jaments with racful yell, 
Such torments ag;0n:ze the damned breatt, 


While fancy views the ma-zions of the bleſt. 


For Heaven's ſweet help their ſuppliant cries im. 
pulüwore; 
But Heaven, relentleſs, deigns to help no more! 

And now, laſh'd on by deſtiny ſevere, 

With horror fraught the dreadful ſcene drew near! 

The ſhip hangs hovering on the verge of death, 

Hell yawns, rocks riſe, and breakers roar be- 
neath! 

In vain, alas! the ſacred ſhades of yore 

Would arm the mind with philoſophic lore; 

In vain they'd teach us, at the Jateſt breath, 

To ſmile ſerene amid the panys of death, 

Even Zeno's ſelf, and Epictetus old, 

This fell abyſs had ſhudder'd to behold. 

Had Socrates, for godlike virtue fam'd, 

And witeit of the ſons of men proclaim'd, 

Beheld this ſcene of phrenzy and diſtreſs, 

His foul had trembled to its laſt receſs !— 

Q yet confirm my heart, ye powers above, 

This laſt tremendous ſhock of ſate to prove. 

The tottering frame of reaſon yet ſuſtain! 

Nor let this total ruin whirl my brain! 

In vain the cords and axes were prepar'd, 
For now th' audacious ſeas inſult the yard; 
High o'er the ſhip they throw a horrid ſhade, 
And o'er her burſt, in terrible caſcade. 
Upliſted on the ſurge, to heaven ſhe flies, 

Her ſhatter'd tep half buried in the ſkies, 

Then headlong plunging thunders on the ground, 

Earth groans air trembles! and the deeps re. 
ſound ! 

Her giant bulk the dread concuſſion feels, 

And quivering with the wound, in torment, reels, 

So reels, convuls'd with agonizing throes, 

The bleeding bull beneath the murd'rer's blows, 

Again ſhe plunges! hark! a ſecond ſhock 

Tears her 3 bottom on the marble rock! 

Down on the vale of death, with diſmal cries, 

The fated victims ſhuddering roll their eyes 

In wild deſpair; while yet another ſtroke, 

With deep convuliicn, rends the ſolid oak: 

Till like the mine, im whoſe infernal cell 

The lurking demons of deſtruction dwell, 

At length aſunder torn her frame divides, 


And craſhing ſpreads in ruin o'er the tides. 


O were it mine with tune ful Maro's art 
To wake to ſympathy the feeling heart ; 
Like him the ſmooth and mournful verſe to drels 
In all the pomp of exquiſite diſtreſs ! 
Then, too ſeverely taught by cruel fate 
o ſhare in all the perils I relate, 
Then might 1 with unrivali'd ſtrains deplore 
Th' impervious horrors of a leeward ſhore. , 

As o'er the ſurge the ſtooping main-maſt hung, 
Still on the rigging thirty ſeamen clung : 
Some, ſtruggling, on a broken crag were caſt, 
And there by oy tangles grappled faſt : 
Awhile they bore th' o'erwhelming billows rage, 
Unequal combat with their fate to wage; 
Till ali benumb'd and feeble they forego 
Their flipvery hold, and ſink, to ſhades below. 
Some, irom the main- yard arm impetuous throwl 
On marble ridges, die without a groan, 
I bree with Palemon on their ſkill depend, 


And from the wreck on oars and raſty deſcend. 


els 
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Now on the mountain-wave on high they ride, 
Ihen downward plunge beneathtl . involving tide ; 
Till one, whom ſeems in agony to ſtrive, 
The whirling breakers heave on ſhore alive; 
The reſt a ſpeedier end of anguiſ knew, 
And preſt the ſtony beach, a lifeleſs crew ! 
Next, O unhappy chi-f! th' eternal doom 
Of Heaven decreed thee to the briny tomb! 
What ſcenes of miſery torment thy view ! 
What painful ſtruggles of thy dying crew ! 
Thy periſh*d hopes all buried in the flood, 
O'erſpread with corſes! red with human blood ! 
So pierc'd with anguiſh hoary Priam gaz d, 
When Troy's imperial domes in ruin blaz'd; 
While he, ſevereſt ſorrow doom'd to feel, 
Expir'd beneath the victor's murdering ſteel. 
Thus with his helpleſs partners till the laſt, 
gad refuge: Albert hugs the floating maſt; 
His ſoui could yet ſuſtain the mortal blow, 
But droops, alas! beneath ſuperior woe ; 
For now ſoft nature's ſympathetic chain 
Tugs at his yearning heart with powerful ſtrain; 
His faithful wife for ever doom'd to mourn 
For him, alas! who never ſhall return ; 
To black adve: ſity's approach expos'd, 
With want and hardſhips unforeſeen enclos'd: 
His lovely daughter left without a friend, 
Her innocence to ſuccour and defend ; 
By youth and indigence let forth a prey 
To lawleſs guilt, that flatters to betray--- 
While theſe refletions rack his feeling mind, 
Rodmond, who hung beſide, his gratp reſign d; 
And, as the tumbling waters o'er him roll'd, 
His out- ſtretch'd arms, the maſter's legs enfold.--- 
dad Albert feels the diſſolution near, 7 
And ſtrives in vain his fetter*d limbs to clear; 
For death bids every clinching joint adhere. 
All-faint, to Heaven he throws his dying eyes, 
And, “ O protect my wife and child!“ he cries : 
The guſhing ſtreams roll back th' unfiniſh'd ſound ! 
He gaſps! he dies! and tumbles to the ground! 
Five only left of all the periſh'd throng, 
Yet ride the pine which ſhureward drives along ; 
With theſe Arion ſtill his hold ſecures, £4 
And all the aſſaults of hoſtile waves endures. 
Ver the dire proſpect as for life he ſtrives, 
He looks if poor Palemon yet ſurvives. 
Ah wherefore, truſting to unequal art, 
Didſt thou, incautious! from the wreck depart ? 
Alas! theſe rocks all human ſkill defy, 
Who ſtrikes them once beyond relief muſt die: 
And now, ſore wounded, thou perhaps art toſt 
On theſe, or in ſome oozy cavern loſt, : 
Thus thought Arion, anxious gazing round 
In vain, his eyes no more Palemon found. 
The demons of deſtruction hover nigh, 
And thick their mortal ſhafts commiſſion'd fly. 
And now a breaking ſurge, with forceful ſway, 
Two next Arion furious tears away 
Hurl'd on the crags, behold, they gaſp! they bleed! 
And, groaning, cling upon th' eluſive weed! 
Another billow burſts in boundleſs roar ! 
Arion ſinks! and memory views no more! 
Ha! total night and horror here preſide ! 
My ſtunp'd car tingles to the whizzing tids ! 
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It is the funeral knell! and, gliding near, 
Methinks the phantoms of the dead appear 
But lo! emerging ſrom the watery grave, 
Again they float incumbent on the wave: 
Again the diſmal proſpe& opens round, "tO. 
The wreck, the ſhores, the dying, and the drownu'd! 


And ſce! enſeebled by repeated ſhocks, 


Thoſe two who ſcramble on th' adjacent rocks, 

Their faithleſs hold no longer can retain, + 

They ſink o'erwhelm'd, and never riſe again! 
Two with Arion yet the maſt upbore, 

That now above the ridges reach'd the ſhore : 

Still trembling to deſcend, they downward gaze, 

With horror pale, and torpid with amaze: 

Ihe floods recoil! the ground appears belovr! 

And life's faint embers now rekindling glow : 

Awhile they wait th' exhauſted wave's retreat, 

Then climb flow up the beach with hands and 

fcet. 

O Heaven ! deliver'd by whoſe ſovereign hand, - 

Still on the brink of hell they ſhuddering ſtand, 

Receive the languid incenſe they beſtow, 

That damp with death appears not yet to glow. | 

To thee cach foul the warm oblation pays, 

With trembling ardour of unequal praiſe; 

In every heart diſmay with wonder ſtrives, 

And hope the ſicken'd ſpark of life revives; 


Her magic powers their exil'd health reſtore, 


Till horror and deſpair are felt no more. 
A troop of Grecians who inhabit nigh, 


And oft theſe perils of the deep deſcry, 
. Rous'd by the bluſtering tempeſt of the night, 


Anxious had climb'd Colonna's neighbouring 
| height; 


When gazing downward on th? adjacent flood, 


Full to their view the ſcene of ruin ſtood; 

The ſurf with mangled bodies ſtrew'd around, 

And thuſe yet breathing on the ſea-waſh'd ground! 

Though loſt to ſcience and the nobler arts, 

Yet nature's lore inform'd their feeling hearts: 

Strait down the vale with haſt'ning ſteps they 

hied, 

Th' unhappy ſufferers to aſſiſt and guide. ; 
Mcanwhile thoſe three elcap'd beneath explore 

The firit advent*rous youth who reach'd the ſhore: 

Panting, with eyes averted from the day, 

Prone, helpleſs, on the tangly beach he lay--- 

It is Palemon .—oh ! what tumults roll 

With hope and terror in Arion's ſoul ! 

If yet unhurt he lives again to view | 

His friend and this ſole remnant of our crew! 


With us to travel through this foreign zune, 


And ſhare the future good or ill unknown. 

Arion thus; but ah! fad doom of fate! 

That bleeding memory ſorrows to relate, 

While yet afloat on ſome reſiſting rock, | 
His ribs were daſh'd and fractur'd with the ſhock: ' 
Heart-piercing ſight ! thoſe cheeks ſo late array'd 
In beauty's bloom, are pale with mortal ſhade ! 
Diſtilling blood his lovely breaſt o'erſpread, 

And clogg'd the golden treſſes of his head! 

Nor yet the lungs by this pernicious.ſtroke 

Were wounded, or the vocal organs broke. 
Down from his neck, with blazing gems array'd, 
Thy image, lovely Anna! hung pourtray'd; _ 


— 
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Th' unconſcious figure ſmiling all ſerene, 
Suſpended in a golden chain was ſeen.  _ 
Hadſt thou, foft maiden ! in this hour of woe, 
Beheld him writhing from the deadly blow, 
What force of art, what language could expreſs 
Thine agony ? thine exquiſite diſtreſs ? 

But thou, alas! art d:om'd to weep in vain 
For him thine eyes ſhall never ſee again! 

With dumb amazement pale, Arion gaz'd, 
And cautiouſly the wounded youth uprais'd; 
Palemon then, with cruel pangs oppreſt, 

In faultering accents thus his friend addreſs'd: 


„O reſcu'd from de ſtruction late fo nigh, - 


& Beneath whoſe fatal influence doom'd 1 lie; 
% Are we then exil'd to this laſt retreat 


Of life, unhappy ! thus dcereed to meet? 


** Ah! how unlike what yeſter-morn enjoy'd, 
&« Enchanting hopes, for ever now deſtroy'd! 
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For wounded fer beyond all healing power, 

Palemon dies, and this his final hour : 

By thoſe fell breakers, where in vain I ſtrove, 

At once cut off from fortune, life, and love ! 

Far other ſcenes muſt ſoon preſent my fight, 

That lie deep-buried yet in tenfold night. 

Ak! wretched father of a wretched ſon, 

Whom thy paternal prudence has undone ! 

How will remembrance of this blinded care 

Bend down thy head with anguiſh and de- 

5 

Such dire effects from avarice ariſe, 

That, deaf to nature's voice, and vainly wiſe, 

With force ſevere endeavours to control 

The nobleſt paſſions that inſpire the ſoul. 

But O, thou ſacred Power whoſe law connects 

Th' eternal chain of cauſes and effects, 

Let not thy chafteni:-g miniſters of rage 

Afflict with ſharp remorſe his feeble age! 

And you, Arion ! who with theſe the laſt 

Of all our crew ſurvive the ſhipwreck paſt— 

Ah, ceaſe to mourn! thoſe friendly tears re- 
« ftrain ! 

Nor give my dying moments keener pain ! 

Since Heaven may ſoon thy wandering ſteps re- 

Es 5 

When parted hence, to England's diſtant ſhore ; 

Shouldſt thou, th' unwilling meſſenger of fate, 

To him the tragic ſtory firſt relate, 

Oh, friendſhip's generous ardour then ſuppreſs ! 

Nor hint the fatal cauſe of my diſtreſs; 

Nor let each horrid incident ſuſtain 

The lengthen'd tale to aggravate his pain. 

Ah! then remember well my laſt requeſt 

For her who reigns for ever in my breaſt ; 

Yet let him prove a father and a friend, 

The helpleſs maid to ſuccour and defend. 

Say, I this ſuit implor'd with parting breath, 

So Heaven befriend him at his hour of death ! 

But oh ! to lovely Anna ſhouldit thou tell 

What dire untimely end thy friend befel, 

Draw o'er the diſmal ſcene ſoft pity's veil, 

And lightly touch the lamentable tale: 

Say that my love, inviolably true, 

No change, no diminution ever knew, 


Lo! her bright image, pendent on my neck, 
Is all Palemon reſcu'd from the wreck ; 
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„Take it, and ſay, when panting in the wave, 
I ſtruggled, life and this alone to ſave ! 
My ſoul that fluttering haſtens to be free, 
* Would yet a train of thoughts impart to thee, 
© But ſtrives in vain the chilling ice of death 


40 Congeals my blood, and chokes the ſtream of 


„ breath: 
“ Reſign'd ſhe quits her comfortleſs abode. 
« Fo courſe that long, unknown, eternal road. 


O Sacred Source of ever-living light 


„Conduct the weary wanderer in her flight! 
ͤPirect her onward to that peaceful ſhore, 
„Where peril, pain, and death, are felt no more! 
When thou ſome tale of hapleſs love ſhalt 
x «© hear, | 
That ſteals from pity's eye the melting tear, 
Of two chafte hearts, by mutual paſſion join'd, 
“Leo abſence, forrow, and deſpair, conſign d, 
* Oh then! to ſwell the tides of ſocial woe, 
That heal th' afflicted boſom they o'erflow, 
„While memory dictates, this fad ſhipwreck tell, 
And what diſtreſs thy wretched friend befel! 
„ Then, while in ſtreams of foft compaſſion 
„ Jdrown'd, N 
« The ſwains lament, and maidens weep around; 
«© While liſping children. touch'd with infant fear, 
With wonder gaze, and drop th' unconſcious 
© tear; 
„Oh! then this moral bid their ſouls retain; 
All thoughts of happineſs on eatth are vain “.“ 
The laſt ſaint accents trembled on his tongue, 
That now inactive to the palate clung ; 
His boſom heaves a mortal groan—he dies! 
And ſhades eternal ſink upon his eyes! 
As thus defac'd in death Palemon lay, 
Arion yaz'd upon the lifeleſs clay; 
Tran+fix'd he ſtood, with awful terror fill'd, 
While down his cheek the ſilent drops diſtill'd. 
Oh, ill-ſtarr'd vot'ry of unſpotted truth! 
Untimely periſh'd in the bloom of youth, 
Should e'er thy friend arrive on Albion's land, 
He will obey, though painful, thy demand ; 
His tongue the dreadf«] ſtory ſhall diſplay, 
And all the horrors of this diſmal day 
Diſaſtrous day! what ruin haſt thou bred ! 
What anguiſh to the living and the dead! 
How haſt thou left the widow all forlorn, 
And ever doom'd the orphan child to mourn; 
Through life's ſad journey hopeleſs to complain! 
Can ſacred juſtice theſe events ordain ? 
But, © my foul! avoid that wond'rous maze, 
Where reaſon, loſt in endleſs error, ſtrays: 

As through this thorny vale of life we run, 
Great Cauſe af all effects, Thy will be done!“ 
Now had the Grecians on the beach arriv'd, 

To aid the helpleſs few who yet ſurviv'd : 
While puffing they behold the we ves o'erſpread 
Wiel ſhatter'd raſts and corſes of the dead, 
Three ſtill alive, benumb'd and faint they find, 
In mournful filence'on a rock reclin'd. | 


* | ſed ſeĩlicit ultima ſemper 

Expectanda dies homini; “ dicique beatus 

Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet,” 
Ovid. Metam. lib. 3. 
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The generous natives, mov'd with ſocial pain, 
The feeble ſtrangers in their arms ſuſtain z 
With pitying fighs their baplels lot deplore, 
And lead them trembling from the fatal ſhore. 
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ue ſcene of death is clos'd, the mournful ſtrains 
Diſlolve in dying langour on the car: 

Yet pity weeps, yet ſympathy complains, fear. 
And dumb ſuſpence awaits o'erwhelm'd with 


But the ſad muſes with prophetic eye -4 
At once the future and the paſt explore 
Their harps oblivion's influence can defy, 


And waft the ſpirit to th' eternal ſhore. - 


Then, O Palemon ! if thy ſhade can hear 

The voice of fciendſhip till lament thy doom; 
Yet to the ſad oblations bend thine ear, 

That riſe in vocal incenſe oer thy tomb. 


In vain, alas ! the gentle maid ſhall weep, 
While ſecret anguiſh nips her vital bloom; 

0'cr her ſoft frame ſhall ſtern diſeaſcs creep, 
And give the lovely victim to the tomb, 


Relentleſs phrenzy ſhall the father ſting, 
Untaught in virtue's ſchool diſtreſs to bear; 

Severſe remorſe his tortur'd ſoul ſhall wring, 
'Tis his to groan and periſh in deſpair. 


Ye loſt companions of diſtreſs, adieu! | 
Your toils, and pains, and dangers, are no more! 

The tempeſt now ſhall how] unheard by you, 
While ocean ſmites in vain the trembling {hore. 


Cn you the blaſt, ſurcharg'd with rain and ſnow, 
ln winter's diſmal nights no more ſhall beat: 
Urfelt by you the vertic ſun may glow, . 
And ſcorch the panting earth with baneſul heat. 


No more the joyful maid, the ſprightly ſtrain, 
Shall wake the dance to give youwelcome home; 
Nor hopeleſs love impart undying pain, 
When far from ſcenes of ſocial joy you roam. 
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No more on yon wide wat'ry waſte you ſtray, * 
While hunger and diſeaſe your life conſume z 3 
While patching thirſt, that burns without allay, 

| Forbids the blaſted roſe of health to bloom. 


No more you feel contagion's mortal breath, 
That taints the realms with miſery ſevere; 

No more behold pale famine, ſcattering death, 
With cruel ravage deſolate the year. 


The thundering drum, the trumpet's ſwelling N 
ſtrain, | 

| Unheard ſhall form the long embattled line: 

Unheard, the deep foundations of the main 

Shall :remble when the hoſtile ſquadrons join. 


Since grief, fatigue, and hazards, ſtill moleſt 

The wandering vaſſals of the faithleſs deep, 
O! happier now eſcap'd to endleſs reſt, _ 

Than we, who {till ſurvive to wake and weep. 


What though no funeral pomp, no borrow'd tear, 
Your hour of death to gazing crowds ſhall tell 
Nor weeping friends attend your ſable bier, 
Who ſadly liſten to the palling bell: : 


The tutor'd ſigh, the vain parade of woe, 
No real anguiſh to the ſoul impart; 
And oft, alas! the tear that friends beſtow, 
| Bclies the latent feelings of the heart. | 
What though no ſculptur'd pile your name dit. 
lays, ©? , 5 
Like thoſe who periſh in their country's cauſe; 
What though no epic muſe in living lays | 
Records your dreadful daring with applauſe 2 


Full oft the flattering marble bids renown - 

With blazon'd trophies deck the ſpotted names 
And oft, too oft, the venal muſes crown 

The flaves of vice with never-dying fame. 


Yet ſhall remembrance from oblivion's veil 
Relieve your ſcene, and ſigh with grief ſincereg 
And ſoſt compaſſion, at your tragic tale, 


In ſilent tribute pay her kindred tear. 


POE M & 


A POEM, | 
3\CRED TO THE MEMORY OF Is ROYAL niGHNEsS 
FREDERIGC PRINCE OF WALES. 


Fon the big horror of war's hoarſe alarms, 

And the tremendous clang of claſhing arms, 
Delcend, my muſe! a deeper ſcene to draw 

(4 ſcene will hold the liſt'ning world in awe *) 

I my intent: Melpomene inſpire, 1D 
While, with ſad notes, I ſtrike the trembling lyre: 
and may my lines with eaſy motion flow, 

Melt as they move, and fill cach heart with woe: 


| Big with the ſorrow it deſcribes, my ſong, 
In folemn pomp, majeſtic, move along. 

Oh! bear me to ſome awful ſilent glade 
Where cedars form an unremitting ſhade; 
Where never track of human feet was known; 
Where never cheerful light of Phœbus ſhone ; 
Where chirping linnets warble tales of love, 
And hoarſer winds how] murm'ring through the 

grove; | 

Where fome unhappy wretch ay mourns his doom, 
Deep melancholy wand'ring through the gloom ; 
Where ſolitude and meditation roam, | 
And where no dawning glimpſe of hope can come: 
Place me in ſuch an uufrequented ſhade, | 


* . . 
y ave, Bere, is meant attention. 


To ſpeak to none but with the mighty dead: 
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T' aſſiſt the pouring rains with brimful eyes, 
And aid hoarſe howling Boreas with my ſighs. 
When winter's horrors left Britannia's iſle, 
And ſpring in bloom ing verdure gan to ſmile; 
When rills unbound, began to purl along, 
And warbling larks renew'd the vernal ſong ; . 
When ſprouting roſes, deck'd in crimſon dye, 
Began to bloom. 
Hard ſate! then, noble Fred'ric, didſt thou die: 
Doom'd by inexorable fate's decree, 
Th' approaching ſummer ne'er on earth to ſee; 
In thy parch'd vitals burning fevers rage, 
Whoſe flame the virtue of no herbs aſſ1age ; 
No cooling med'cine-can its heat allay, 
Relentleſs deſtiny cries, , No delay.“ 
Ye pow'rs! and muſt a prince fo noble die? 
(Whoſe equal breathes not under th* ambient ſky): 
Ah! muſt he die, then, in youth's full-blown 
prime, 
Cut by the ſcythe of all-devouring time? 
Yes, fate has doom'd | his ſoul now leaves its 
weight, 
Ard all are under the decree of fate; 
'Th' irrevocable doom of deſtiny | 
Prorounc'd, All mortals muſt ſubmiſſive die. 
The princes wait around with weeping eyes, 
And the dome echoes all with piercing cries ; 
With doleful noiſe the matrons ſcream around, 
With female ſhricks the vaulted roofs rebound :; 
A diimal noiſe! Now one p: omiſcuous roar 
Cries Ah! the noble Fred'ric is no more!“ 
The chief reluctant yields his lateſt breath; 
His eye-lids ſettle in the ſhades of death: 
Park ſable ſhaces preſent before each eye, 
And the deep vaſt abyis, eternity! 
Through perpetuity's expanſe he ſprings ; 
And o'er the vaſt profound he ſhoots on wings: 
The ſoul to diſtant regions ſteers her flight, 
And fail- incumbent on inferior night: 
With vaſt celerity ſhe ſhoots away, 
And meets the regions : {eternal day, 
To ſhine forever in the heav'nly birth, 
And leave the body here to rut on earth. 
The melancholy patriots round it wait, 
And mourn the royal hero's timeleſs fate. 
Diſconſolate they move, a mourntul band! 
In ſolemn pomp they march along the ſirand : 
The noble chief interr'd in youthful bloom, 
Lies in the dreary regions of the tomb. 
Adown Auguſta's pallid viſage flow 
The living pearls, with unaffet:d woe: 
Diſcons'late, hapleſs, ſee pale Britain mourn, 
Abandon'd iſfle ! forſaken and forlorn ! 
With defp'rate hands her bleeding breaſt ſhe beats; 
While o'er her, frowning, grim deſtruction threats, 
She mourns with heart-telt grief, ſhe rends her hair, 
And fills with piercing cries che echoing air. 
Well may*'ft thou mourn thy patriot's timeleſs end, 
Thy muſes patron, and thy merchants friend. 
What heart ſhall pity thy full-flowing grief? 
What hand now deign to give thy poor relief? 
T' encourage arts, whoſe bounty now ſhall flow, 
And learned ſcience to promote, beſtow ? 
Who now protect thee from the hoſtile frown, 
And to the injur'd juſt return his own? 
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From vs'ry and oppreſſion who ſhould guard 
The helpleſs, and the threat'ning ruin ward? 
Alas! the truly noble Briton's gone, 
And left us here in ceaſeleſs woe to moan ! 
Impending deſolation hangs around, : 
And ruin hovers o'er the trembling ground: 
The blooming ſpring droops her enamell'd head, 
Her glories wither, and her flow'rs all fade: 
The ſprouting leaves already drop away; 
Languiſh the living herbs with pale decay: ' 
The bowing trees, ſee! o'er the blaſted heath, 
Depending, bend beneath the weight of death 
W1 one in th' expanſive gloom, the lightning 
ay, 
| Hoarſe thunder mutters through th' aerial way; 
All nature feels he pangs, the ſtorms renew, 
And ſprouts, with ſatal haſte, the balefub yew, 
Some pow r avert the threat*ning horrid weight, 
And, godlike, prop Britannia's ſivking ſtate! 
Minerva, hover o'er young George's ſoul; 
May ſacred wiſdom all his deeds controul ! 
| Exalted grandeur in each action ſhine, 
His conduct all declare the youth divine. 
Methinks I ſee him ſhine a glorious ſtar, 
Gentle in peace, but terrible in war 
Methinks each region does his praiſe reſound, 
And nations tremble at his name around! 
His fame, through ev'ry diſtant kingdom rung, 
Proclaims him of the race from whence he ſprung; 
So ſable ſmoke, in volumes. cufls on high, 
Heaps roll on heaps, and blacken all the ſky; 
Already ſo, his fame, methinks, is hurl'd 
Around th' admiring venerating world, 
So the benighted wand'rer, on his way, 
Laments the abſence of all-cheering day; 
Far diſtant from his friends and native home, 
And not one glimpſe does glimmer through the 
gloom : 
In thought be breathes, each ſigh his lateſt breath 
Preſent, each meditation, pits of death : 


I | Irreg'lar, wild chimeras fill his ſoul, 


And death, and dying, every ſtep controul. 
Lill from the caſt there breaks a purple gleam, 
His fears then vaniſh as a fleeting dream, 

Hid in a cloud the ſun firſt thoots his ray, 

I hen breaks «ffulgent on th' iflumin'd day; 
We ſee no fpot then in the flaming rays, 
Contus'd and loſt within th' exceſſive blaze, 


oO D E 


ON THE DUKE OF YORK'S SECOND DEP/RTURE 
FROM ENGLAND AS REAR ADMIRAL. 


Written aboard the Royal George. 


AGAIN the royal ſtreamers play ! 
To glory Edward haſtes away; 
Adieu, ye happy ſylvan bowers, 
Where pleafore's ſprizhtly throng await! 
Ye domes, where regal grandeur towers 
In purple ornaments of ſtate ! 
Ye ſcenes where virtue's ſacred ſtrain 
Bids the tragic muſe complain! 
Where fatire treads the comic ſtage, 
To ſcourge and mend a venal age; 
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Where muſic pours the ſoft, melodious lay, 
And melting ſymphonies congenial play ! 
Ye ſilken ſons of caſe, who dwell 
In flowery vales of peace, farewell! 
In vain the goddeſs of the myrtle grove 
Her charmsincffable diff lays ; 
In vain ſhe calls to happier realms of love, 
Which ſpring*- unfaving bloom arrays: 
In vain her living roſes blow, 
And ever vernal pleaſures grow; 
The gentle ſports of youth no more 
Allure him to the peaceful ſhore : 
Arcadian eaſe no Jonger charms, N 
For war and fame alone can pleaſe. 
His throbbing boſom beats to arms, 
To war the hero moves, through ſtorms and 
winter y ſeas. 
CHORUS. 
The gentle ſports of youth no more 
Allure him to the peaceful ſhore. 
For war and fame alone can pleaſe ; 
To war the hero moves, through ſtorms and 
wintery ſeas. | 


Though danger's hoſtile train appears 
To thwart the courſe that honour ſteers; 
Unmov'd he leads the rugged way, 
Deſpiſing peri] and diſmay : 

His country calls; to guard her laws, 

Lo. every jon the gallant youth reſigns; 
Th avenging naval ſword he draws, 

And o'er the waves conducts her martial lines: 
Hark! his ſprightly clarions play; 

Foilow where he leads the way ! 

The piercing fite. the ſou ding drum, 
Tell the deeps their maſter's come. 

CHORUS. 

Hark! his ſpriglitly clarions play, 
Follow where he leads the way 

The piercing fife, the ſounding drum, 
Tell the deeps their maſter's come. 


Thus Alcmena's warlike ſon 
The thorny courle of virtue run, 
When, taught by her unerring voice, 
He made the glorious choice: 
Severe, indeed, tit” attempt he knew, 
Youth's genial ardours to ſubdue : 
For pl-ature Venus' lovely form aſſum'd; 
Her glowing charms, divinely bright, 
In all the pride of beauty bloom'd, * 
And ſtruck his raviſh'd fight. - - 
Transfix'd, amaz'd, 
Alcides gaz'd : 
Enchanting grace 
Adorn'd her face, 
And ali his changing locks confeſt 
TH' alternate paſſions in his breaſt: 
Her {--elling boſom half reveal'd, 
Her eyes that kindling raptures fir'd, 
A thouſand tender pains iuttill'd, 
Athauſand flatt'ring thoughts inſpir'd: 
P.rivaſion's ſweeteſt language hung 
In melting accent on her tongue : 
Deep in his heart, the winning tale 
Intus'd a magic power; 


| 


She preſt him to the roſy vale, 
And ſhow'd th' Elyſian bower : 
Her hand, that trembling ardours move, 
Condutts him bluſhing to the bleſt alcove : 
Ah! fee, o'erpow'rd by beauty's charms, 
And won by love's reſiſtleſs arms, 
The captive yields to nature's ſoft alarms! 
| CHORUS, | 
Ah! ſee, o'erpower'd by beauty's charms, 
And won by love's reſiſtleſs arms, 
The captive yields to nature's ſoft alarms ! 


Aſſiſt, ye guardian powers above! 
From ruin fave the ſon of Jove ! 
By heavenly mandate virtue came, 
And check'd tbe fatal flame: 
Swift as the quivering needle wheels, 
Whoſe point the magnet's influence feels, 
Inſpir'd with awe, : 
He, turning, ſaw 
The nymph divine 
| Tranſcendent ſhine ; 
And, while he view'd the godlike maid, 
His heart a ſacred impulſe ſway'd : 
His eyes with ardent motion roll, 
Ard love, regret, and hope, divide his ſoul 
But ſoon her words his pain deſtroy, 
And all the numbers of his heart, 
Return'd by her celeſtial art, 
Now ſwell d to ſtrains of nobler joy. 
Inſtructed thus by virtue's lore, 
His happy ſteps the realms explore 
Where guilt and error are no mare: 
The clouds that veil'd his intellectual ray, 


Before her breath diſpelling, melt away: 


Broke looſe from pleaſure's glittering chain, 

He ſcorn'd her ſoft inglorious reign : 
Convinc'd, reſolv'd, to virtue then he turn'd, 
And in his breaſt paternal glory burn'd. 

CHORUS. 

Broke looſe from piecafure's glittering chain, 

He ſcorn'd the ſoft inglorious reign :; 

Convinc'd, reſolv'd, to virtue then he turn'd, 

And in his breaſt paternal glory burn'd. 


So when on Britain's other hope ſhe ſhone, 
Like him the royal youth ſhe won : 
Thus taught, he bids his fleet advance- 
To curb the power of Spain and France: 
Aloft his martial enſigns flow, 

And hark his brazen trumpets blow ! 
The wat'ry profound, 
Awak'd by the ſound, 
All trembles around : 3 
While Edward o'er the azure fields 
Fraternal wonder wields : 
High on the deck behold he ſtands, 
And views around his floating bands 
In awful order join: | 
They, while the warlike trumpet's ſtrain, 
Deep ſounding, ſwells along the main, 
Extend the embattled line. 
Then Britain triumphantly ſaw 
His armament ride 
Supreme on the tide, 
And o'er the valt ocean give law. 


hob 
. CHORUS. 


Then Britain triumphantly ſaw 
His armament ride 
Supreme on the tide, 
And o'er the vaſt ocean give law. 


Now with ſhouting peals of joy, | 

The ſhips their horrid tubes diſplay, 
Tier over ticr in terrible array, 

And wait the ſignal to deſtroy : 

The ſailors all burn to engage: 

Hark ! hark! their ſhouts ariſe, 

And fhake the vaulted ſkies! 
Exultivg with Bacchanal rage. 

Then, Neptune, the hero revere, 
Whoſe power is ſuperior to thine ! 
And, when his proud ſquadrons appear, 
The trident and chariot reſign! 

CYORUS. 
Then, Neptune, the hero revere, 
Whoſe power is ſuperior to thine ! 
And, when his proud ſquadrons appear, 
The trident and chariot reſign ! 


Albion, wake thy grateful voice ! 
Let thy hills and vales rejoice : 
O'er remateſt hoſtile regions 
Thy victoriaus flags are known; 
Thy reſiſtleſs martial legions 
Dreadful move from zone to zone; 
Thy flamyng bolts unerring roll, 
And all the trembling + controul : 
Thy ſeamen, invincibly true, 
No menace, no fraud, can ſubdue : 
To thy great truſt 
Severely juſt, 
All diſſonant ftrife they diſclaim : 
To meet the foe, 
Their boſoms glow ; 
Who only are rivals in fame. 
CHORUS, 
Thy ſcamen, invincibly true, 
No menace, no fraud can ſubdue : 
All diſſonant itrife they diſclaim, 
And only are rivals in fame. 


For Edward tune your harps, ye nine ! 
Triumphant ftrike each living ſtring, 
For him, in ecſtacy divine, 
Your choral lo Pzan« ſing ! 
For him your feſtive concerts breathe ! 
For him your flowery garlands wreathe ! 
Wake! O wake the joyful ſong ! ; 
Ye fauns of the woods, 
Ye nymphs of the floods, 
The muſical current prolong ! 
Ye ſylvans, that dance on the plain, 
To ſwell the grand chorus accord: 
Ye Tritons, that ſport on the main, 
Exulting, acknowledge your lord! 
Till all the wild numbers combin'd, 
That floating proelaim 
Onr admiral's name, 
In ſymphony roll on the wind! 
 .__ EnORVS. 
| Wake! O wake the joyful forg ! 
Ye ſylvans, that dance on the plain, 
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Ye Tritons, that ſport on the main, 
The muſical current prolong ! 


O! while conſenting Britons praiſe, 
Thoſe votive meaſures deign to hear; 
For thee muſe awakes her Jays, 
For thee th' unequal viol plays, 
The tribute of a ſoul ſincere. 
Nor thou, illuſtrious chief, refuſe 
The incenſe of a nautic mufe ! 
For ah! to whom ſhall Neprune's ſons complain, 
But him whoſe arms unriyall'd rule the main. 
Deep on my gratetul breaſt 
Thy favour is impreſt ; - 
No happy ſon of wealth or fame 
To court a oyal patron came 
A hapleſs youth; whoſe vital page 
Was one fad lengthen'd tale of woe, 
Where ruthleſs fate, impelling tides of rage, 
Bade wave on wave in dire ſucceſſion flow, 
To glittering ſtars and titled names unknown, 
 Preferr'd his ſuit to thee alone. 
The tale your ſacred pity mov'd; 
You felt, conſented, and approv'd. 
Then touch my ſtrings, ye bleſt Pierian quite! 
Exalt to rapture every happy line! 

My boſom kindle with Promethean fire! 
And ſwell each note with energy divine, 
No more to plaintive ſounds of woe 

Let the vocal numbers flow ! 
Perhaps the chief to whom I fing 
May yet ordain auſp'cious days, 
To wake the lyre with nobler lays, 
And tune to war the nervous ſtring. 
Though all the powers of genius he poſſeſs, 
For who, untaught in Neptune's ſchool, 
Though diſciplin'd by claſſic rule, 
With daring pencil can diſplay 
The fight that thunders on the watery way, 
And all its horrid incidents expreſs ? 
To him, my muſe, theſe warlike ſtrains belong 
Source of thy hope, and patron of thy ſong. 
CHORUS, | 
o him, my muſe, theſe warlike ſtrains belong 
Source of thy hope, and patron of thy ſong. 


THE FOND LOVER, 


A BALLAD. - 


A NymPn of ev'ry charm poſſeſs'd, 
That native virtue gives, 


| Within my boſom all-confeſs'd, 


[n bright idea lives. 

For her my trcmbling numbers play 
Along the pathlets deep, _ 

While ſadly focial with my lay 
Ihe winds in concert Weep. 


If beauty's ſacred influence charms 

The rage of adveric fate, 

Say why the pleaſing ſoft alarms 

Such cruel pangs create? 82 
Since all ber thoughts, by ſenſe refin'd, 
Unartlul truth expreſs, 4 
Say wherefore ſenſe and truth are join'd 


To give my ſoul diſtreſs? 


own, 


5 


* 
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if when her blooming lips I preſs, - 
Which vernal fragrance fills, 175 

Through all my veins the ſweet exceſs 
[n trembling motion thrills 

day whence this ſecret anguiſh grows, 
Congenial with my joy ? 

And why the touch, where pleaſure glows, 
Should vital peace deſtroy ? 


If when my fair, in melting ſong, 
Awakes the vocal lay, 
Not all your notes, ye Phocian throng, 
Such pleaſing ſounds convey ; - 
Thus wrapt all o'er with ſondeſt love, 
Why heaves this broken ſigh ? 
For then my blood forgets to move, 
| gaze, adore, and die. 


Accept, my charming maid, the ſtrain 
Which you alone inſpire; 

To thee the dying ſtrings complain 
That quiver on my lyre. 

0! give this bleeding boſom eaſe, 
That knows no joy but thee; _ 

Teach me thy happy art to pleaſe, 
Or deign to love like me. 


AN ADDRESS. TO MIRANDA, 


Taue ſmiling plains, profuſely gay, 
Are dreis'd in all the pride of May; 
The birds, on ev'ry (pray above, 

To rapture wake the vocal grove. 


| But ah! Miranda! without thee, 
Nor ſpring, nor ſummer ſmiles on me: 
All lonely in the ſecret ſhade, : 
| mourn thy abſence, charming maid ! 


O ſoft as love as honour fair! 
Serenely ſweet as vernai air ! 
Come to my arms, for you alone 
Can all my abſence paſt atone. 


O come ! and to my bleeding heart 
The ſovereign balm of love impart 
Thy preſence laſting joy ſhall bring, 
And give the year eternal ſpring ! 


THE DEMAGOGUE. 


Bor is the attempt, in theſe licentious times, 
When with ſuch towering ſtrides ſedition climbs, 
With ſenſe or ſatire to confront her power, 
And charge her in the great deciſive hour : 

Bold is the man, who, on her conquering day, 
Stands in the paſs of fate to bar her way 
Whoſe heart, by fr:yning arrogance unaw'd, 
Or the deep-lurking ſnares of (pecious fraud, 
The threats of giant. faction can deride, . 
And ſtem, with ſtubbern arm, her roaring tide. 
Fur him unnumber'd brooding ills await, 

Scorn, malice inſo.ence, reproach, and hate: 
At him, who dar-s this jegion to defy, 

A thouland mo. tal ſhafcs in ſeer t fly: 

Revenge, exuiting with malignant joy, 

Purſues the incautious victim to deſtroy: 

And llander ſtrives, with unrelenting aim, 

To ſpit her blaſting venom on his name : 


TY 
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Around him faction's harpies flap their wings, 

And rhyming vermin dart their feeble ſtings: 

In vain the wretch retreats, while. in full cry, 

Fierce on his throat the hungry blood-hounds fly. 

Enclos'd with perils thus the conſcious muſe, 

Alarm'd, though undiſmay'd, her danger views. 

Nor ſhall unmanly terror now controul 

The ſtrong reſentment ſtruggling in her ſoul. 

While indignation, with reſiſtleſs ſtrain, | 

Pours her fal deluge through each ſwelling veins 

By the vile fear that chills the coward breaſt, 

By ſordid caution is her voice ſuppreſt, 

While arrogance, with big theatric rage, 

Audacious ſtruts on power's imperial ſtage ; 

While o'er our country. at her dread command, 

Black diſcord. ſcreaming, ſhakes her fatal brand: 

While, in defiance of maternal laws, 

The facrilegious ſword rebellion draws; 

Shall ſhe at this important hour retire, 

And quench in Lethe's wave her genuine fire? 

Honour forbid ! ſhe fears no threat*ning foe, 

When conſcious jrſtice bids her boſom glow : 

And while fee kindlcs the reluctant flame, 

Let not the prudent voice of frieadſhip blame! 

She feels the ſting of keen reſentment goad, 

Thouetr guiltleſs yet of ſatire's thorny road. 

Let other Quixotes, frantic with renown, 

Plan! on their brows a tawdry paper crown 

While fools adore, and vaſſal-bards obey, 

Let the great Monarch Aſs through Gotham 

bray ! 

Our poet brandiſhes no mimic ſword, 

To rule a realm of dunces ſelf explor'd : 

No bleeding victims curſe his iron ſway 

Nor murder'd reputation marks his way. 

True to herſelf, unarm'd.. the fearleſs muſe 

T':rough reaſon's path her fleady courſe purſues; 

True to herſelf advances, undeterr'd 

By the rude clamours of the ſavage herd. 

As ſome bold ſurgeon, with inſerted ſteel, 

Probes deep the putrid ſore, intent to heal; 

So the rank uiccrs that our PAT RIO load, 

Shall ſhe wi:h cauſtic's healing fires corrode. 
Yet ere from patient ſlumber ſatire wakes, 

And brandiſhes th' avenging ſcourge of ſnakes; 

Yet ere her eyes, with lightning's vivid ray, 

The dark receſſes of his heart diſplay ; 

Let candour own th* undaunted pilo:'s power, 

Felt in ſevereſt danger's trying hour 

Let truth conſenting, with the trump of fame, 

His glory, in auſpicious ſtrains, proclaim ! 

He bade the tempeſt of the battle roar, 

That thunder'd o'er the deep from ſhore to ſhore, 

How oft, amid the horrors of the war, 

Chain'd to the bloody wheels of danger s car, 

How oft my boſom at thy name has glow'd, 

And from my beating heart applauſe beſtow'd; 

Applauſe, that, genuine as the bluſh of youth 

Unknown to guile, was ſandtify'd by truth? 

How oft I bieit the PaTrIoT's honeſt rage, 

That greatly dar'd to laſh the guilty age ; 

That, rapt with zeal, pathetic, bold, and ſtrong, 

Roll'd the full tide of eloquence along; 

That power's big torrent brav'd with manly pride 

And all cori uption's venal arts defy'd; —__ 
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When from afar thoſe penetrating eyes 

Beheld each ſecret hoſtile ſcheme ariſe ; : 

Watch'd every motion of the faithleſs foe, 

Each plot o'erturn'd, and baffled every blow: 

A fond enthuſiaſt, kindling at thy name, 

I glow'd in ſecret with congenial flame; 

While my young boſom, to deceit unknown, 

Believ'd all real virtue thine alone. [be, 
Such then he ſeem'd, and ſuch indeed might 

If truth with error ever could agree ! 

Sure ſatire never with a fairer hand 

Pourtray'd the object ſhe defign'd to brand. 

Alas! that virtue ſhould ſo ſoon decay, 

And faction's wild applauſe thy heart betray ! 


The muſe with ſecret ſympathy relents, 


- And human failings, as a friend, laments : 


But when thoſe dangerous errors, big with fate, 
Spread diſcord and diſtraction through the ſtate, 
Reaſon ſhould then exert her utmoſt power 

To guard our paſſions in that fatal hour. 

There was a time, ere yet his conſcious heart 
Durſt from the hardy path of truth depart, 
While yet with generous ſen::iment it glow'd, 
A ftranger to corruption's flippery road; 

There was a time our Par RIOT durſt avow 


. Thoſe honeſt maxims he deſpiſes now. 


How did he then his country's wounds bewail, 
And at the inſatiate German vultare rail! 
Whoſe cruel talons Albion's entrails tore, 
Whoſe hungry maw was glutted with her gore! 
The miſts of error, that in darkneſs held 
Our reaſon, like the ſun, his voice diſpell'd. 
And lo! exhauſted, with no power to fave, 
We view Britannia panting on the wave; [weight 
Hung round her neck, a millitone's ponderous 
Drags down the ſtruggling victim to her fate! 
While horror at the thought our boſom feels, 
We bleſs the man this horror who reveals. 

But what alarming thoughts the heart amaze, 
When on this Janus' other face we gaze; 
For, lo poſſeſt of power's imperial reins, 
Our chief thoſe viſionary ills diſdains ! 
Alas! how ſoon the ſteddy Pa TrRIOr turns! 


In vain this change aſtoniſh'd England mourns ! 


Her vital blood, that pour'd from every vein, 
So late, to fill the accurs'd Weſtphalian drain, 
Then ceas'd to flow; the vulture now no more 


Wich unrelenting rage her bowels tore. 


His magic rod transforms the bird of prey ! 
The miliſtone feels the touch, and melts away ! 
And, ſtrange to tell, ſtill ſtranger to believe, 
What eyes ne'cr ſaw, and heart could ne'er con- 
ceive, 

At once, tranſplanted by the ſorcerer's wand, 
Columbian hills in diſtant Auſtria ſtand ! 
America, with pangs before unknown, 
Now with Weſtphalia utters groan for groan : 
By ſympathy ſhe fevers with her fires, 
Burns as ſhe. burns, and as ſhe dies expires. 

From maxims long adopted thus he flew, 
For ever changing, yet for ever true : 
Swoln with ſucceſs, and with applauſe enflam'd, 
He ſcorn'd all caution, all advice diſclaim'd ; 
Arm'd with war's thunder, he embrac'd no more 
1 hoſe patriot principles maintain'd before, 
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Perverſe, inconſtant, obſtinate, and proud, 
Drunk with ambition, turbulent, and loud, 
He wrecks us headlong on that dreadful ſtrand . 


He once devoted all his powers to brand ! 
Our hapleſs country views with weeping eyes 


On every ſide o'erwhelming horrors riſe ; 
Drain'd of her wealth, exhauſted of her power, 
And agoniz'd as in the mortal hour; 

Her armies waſted with inceſſant toils, 

Or doom'd to periſh in contagi-us ſoils, 

To guard ſome needy royal plunderer's throne, 


And ſent to fall in battles not their own. I charg d 


Th' enormous debt at home, though long o'er. 
With grievons burdens annually evlarg'd ; 
Cruſh'd with increaſing taxes to the ground, 
That ſuck like vampires every bleeding wound: 
Ground with ſevere diſtreſs th' induſtrious poor, 
Driven by the ruthleſs landlord to the door. 
While thus our land her hapleſs fate bemoanz 
In ſecret, and with inward ſorrow groans; 
Though deck'd with tinſel trophies of renown, 


All gaſh'd with ſores, with anguiſh bending donn, 


Can yet ſome impious parricide appear, 

Who ſtrives to make this anguiſh more ſevere? 
Can one exiſt, ſo much his country's foe, 

To bid her wounds with freſh effuſion flow ? 

There can; to him in vain ſhe lifts her eyes, 
His ſoul relentleſs hears her piercing ſighs ! 
Shameleſs of front, impatient of controul, 
He ſpurs her onward to deſtruction's goal! 
Nor yet content on curſt Weſtphalia's ſhore 
With mad profuſion to exhauſt her ſtore, 
Still peace his pompous fulminations brand, 
As pirates tremble at the ſight of land: 
Still to new wars the public eye he turns; 
Defies all peril, and at reaſon ſpurns; 
Till preft with danger, by diſtreſs aſſail'd, 
That baffled courage, and o'er ſkill prevail'd; 
Till foundering in the ſtorm himſclf had brew'd, 
He ſtrives at laſt its horrors to elude. 
Some wretched ſhift muſt till protect his name, 
And to the guiltleſs head ue his ſname: 
Then hearing modeſt diſſidence oppoſe 
His raſh advice, that golden time he choſe; 
And while big ſurges threaten'd to o'crwhelm 
The ſhip, ingloriouſly forſook the helm, 

But all th' events collected to relate, 
Let us his actions recapitulate. 

He firſt aſſum'd, by mean perfidious art, 
Thoſe patriot tenets foreign to his heart: 
Next, by his country's fond applauſes ſwell d, 
Thruſt himſelf forward into power, and held 
The reins on principles which he alone, own; 
Grown drunk and wanton with ſucceſs, could 
Betray'd her intereſt, and abus'd his truſt; _ 
Then, deaf to prayers, forſook her in diſguſt; 
With tragic mummery, and moſt vile _ 
Rode through the city with a woeful face, 

As in diſtreſs, a Pa TRIor out of place! 

Inſults his generous prince, and in the day 

Of trouble ſkulks, becauſe he cannot ſway : 

In foreign climes embroils him with allics ! 
Aud bids at home the flames of Discorp riſe. | 

She comes! from hell the exulting fury ſpring? 
With grim deſtruction failing on her wings: 


Around her ſcream an hundred harpies fell ! 
An hundred demons ſhriek with hideous yell! 
From where, in mortal venom dipt on high, 
Full-drawn the' deadlieſt ſhafts of fatire fly, 
Where Churchill brandiſhes his clumſy club, 
And Wilkes unloads his excremental tub, 
Down to where Entick; awkward and unclean, 
Crawls on his native duſt, a worm obſcene : 
While with unnumber'd wings, from van to rear 
Myriads of nameleſs buzzing drones appear : 
From their dark cells the angry inſets ſwarm, 
And every little ſting attempt to arm. 
Here Chaplains x, Privileges *, moulder round, 
And feeble Scourges & rot upon the ground: 
Here hungry Kenrick ſtrives, with ſruitleſs aim, 
With Grub-ſtreet flander to extend his name: 
At Bruin flies the ſlavering, ſnarling cur, 
But only fills his famiſh'd jaws with fur. * 
Here Baldwin ſpreads th' aſſaſſinating cloke, 
Where lurking rancour gives the ſecret ſtroke; 
While gorg*d with filth, around this ſenſeleſs block, 
A ſwarm of ſpider-bards obſequious fleck: 
While his demure Welch Goat, with lifted hoof, 
In Poet - Corner hangs each flimſy woot ; 
And friſky grown, attempts, with awkward prance, 
On wit's gay theatre to bleat and dance. 
Here, ſeiz d with iliac paſſion, mouthing Leech, 
Too low, alas! for ſatire's whip to reach, 
From his black entrails, faction's common ſewer, 
Difgorges all her excremental ſtore. 

With equal pity aud regret the muſe 
The thundering ſtorms that rage around her 

views; - 

Impartial views the tides of diſcord blend, 
Where lordly rogues for power and place contend ; 
Were not her patriot-heart with anguiſh torn, 
Would eye the oppoling chiefs with equal ſcorn. 
Let freedom's deadlieſt foes for freedom bawl, 
Alike to her who govern or who fall! 


| Aloof ſhe ſtands, all unconcern'd and mute, 


While the rude rabble bellow, Down with 
* Bute !”? | | WY 

While villany the ſcourge of juſtice bilks, 

Howl on, ye ruffians! © Liberty and Wilkes.” 

Let ſome loft mummy of a peer, who ſtains 

His rank, ſome ſodden lump of aſs's brains, 

To that abandon'd wretch his ſanction give; 

Support his ſlander, and his wants relieve! 

Let the great hydra roar aloud for Pitt, 

And power and wiſdom all to him ſubmit ! 

Let proud ambition's ſons, with hearts ſevere, 

Like parricides, their mother's bowels tear ! 

dedition her triumphant flag diſplay, 

And in embodied ranks her troops array ! 

While coward juſtice, trembling on her ſeat, 

Like a vile flave deſcends to lick her feet! 

Nor here Jet cenfure draw her awful blade, 

If rom her theme the wayward muſe has ſtray'd! 

Sometimes th' impetuous torrent, o'er its mounds 

Redundant burſting, ſwamps the adjacent grounds; 

But rapid and impatient of delay, 


. Through the deep channel ſtill purſues its way. 


Certain Hoems intended to be very ſatirical ; but 
fla“ rb refer our reader to the Reviewws, 


Yor, &. 
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The felon thus of old, his name to ſave, 


Deaf to the widow's. moan and 


| To thee his fortunes and domains bequeath ; 
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Our pilot now retir'd, no pleaſure knows, AT. 


But every man and meaſure to oppoſe; 7 
Like Eſop's cur, ſtill ſnarling and perverſe, 
Bloated with envy, to mankind a curſe, 
No more at council his advice will lend, 
But with all others who adviſe contends: _ ©- 
He bids diſtraction o'er his country blaze, 


Then, ſwelter'd with revenge, retreats to Hayes: 


Swallows the penſion; but, aware of blame, 
Transfers the proffer'd peerage to his dame. k 


His pilfer'd mutton to a brother gave. 


I[xknow 


But ſhould ſome frantic wretch, whom all men 


To nature and humanity a foe, 

orphan's cry, _ 
And dead to ſhame and friendſhip's focial tie; 
Should ſuch a miſcreant, at the hour of death, 
With cruel rancour wreſting from his heirs F 
What nature taught them to expect as theirs; 
Would'ſt thou with this deteſted robber join, 
Treir legal wealth to plunder and purloin ? 
Forbid it, Heav'n ! thou canſt not be fo baſe, 
To blaſt thy name with infamous diſgrace ! 
The muſe who wakes, yet triumphs o'er thy hate 
Dares not ſo black a thought anticipate * - | 


By Heaven, the muſe her ignorance betrays; 


For while a thouſand eyes with wonder gaze, 


Though gorg'd and glutted with his country's 


moe, 
The vulture pounces on the ſhining ore; 
In his ſtrong talons gripes the golden prey, 
And from the weeping orphan bears away, 
The great, th' alarming deed is yet to come, 
That, big with fate, ſtrikes expectation dumb. 
O! patient, injur'd England, yet unveil 
Thy eyes, and liſten to the muſe's tale, 


That true as honour, unadorn'd with art, 


Thy wrongs in fair ſucceſſion ſhall impart ! 
Ere yet the deſolating god of war 
Had cruſh'd pale Europe with his iron car, 


Had ſhook her ſhores with terrible alarms, ſarms ! 
And thünder'd o'er the trembling deep, to 


In climes remote, beyond the ſetting ſun, 
Beyond th' Atlantic wave, his rage begun. 
Alas! poor country, how with pangs unknown 
To Britain did thy filial boſom groan ! | 
What ſavage armies did thy realms invade, 
Unarm'd, and diſtant from maternal aid ! 

Thy cottages with cruel flames conſum'd, 

And the fad owner to deſtruction doom'd ; 
Mangled with wounds, with pun; 
Or left to periſh naked and forlo 
What carnage reck'd upon thy ruln'd plain! 
What infants bled ! what virgins ſhriek'd in vain! 
In every look diſtraction ſeem'd to glare, 


Each heart was rack'd with horror and deſpair. 


To Alhion then. with groans and piercing cries, 
America lift up her dying eyes; Neger 
To generous Albion pour'd forth all her pain, 
To whom the wretched never wept in vain. 


angurfh torn, 


See anecdotes of Luca Pitt, a man of a very fin. 
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She heard, and inſtant to relieve her flew, 

Her arm the gleaming ſword of vengeance drew ; 
Far o'er the ocean wave her voice was known, 
That ſhook the deep abyſs from zone to zone: 
She bade the thunder of the battle glow, 

And pour'd the ſtorm of lightning on the foe : 
Nor cens'd till, ergwn'd with victory complete, 
Pale Spain and France lay trembling at her feet *. 
Her fears diſpell'd, aud all her foes remov'd, 

Her fertije grounds induſtriouſiy i improv'd, 

Her towns with trade, with fleets her harbours 

cron d, 

And plenty ſmiling on her plains around; _ 
Thus bleſt with ali that commerce could ſopply, 
America regards with jealous eye, 

And canker'd heart, the parent, who ſo late 

Had ſnatch'd her gaſping from the jaws of fate; 
Who now, with wars for her begun, relax'd, | 
With grievous aggravated burden“ tax'd, 

Her treaſures waſted by a hungry brood 

Of cormorants, that ſuck her vital blood ; 

Who now of ber demands that tribute e. 

For whom alone th' avenging ſword {he drew. 

Scarce had America the juſt requelt 

| Receiv'd, when kindling in her faithleſs breaſt 
Reſentment glows, enrag'd {edition burns, 

And, lo! the mandate of our laws ſhe ſpurns ! 
Her ſecret hate, incapable of ſhame 


Or gratitude, incenſes to a flame, 


Derides our power, bids inſurrection riſe, 
Inſults our honbur, and our laws defies ; 
O'er all her coaſts is heard th' audacious roar, 
* England ſhall rule America no more?“ 

Scon as on Britain's ſhore th* alarm was heard, 
Stern indignation in her look appear'd; 
Yet, loth to puniſh, ſhe her ſcourge withheld 
From her perfidious ſons who thus rebell'd: 
Now ſtung with anguiſh, now with rage aſſail'd, 
Till pity in her ſoul at laſt prevail'd, 
Determin'd not to draw her penal ſteel 
Till fair perſuaſion made her laſt appeal. 

And now the great deciſive hour drew nigh, 
She on her darling patriot caſt her eye; 
Nis voice like thunder will ſupport her cauſe, 
Enforce her dictates, and ſuſtain her laws; 
Rich with her ſpoils, his ſanction will diſmay, 
And bid th' infurgents.tremble and obey. 
He comes !—but where, th' amazing theme to 
Diſcover language or ideas fit?? [hit, 
Splay-footed words, that he or, bounce, end : 


The tele; mnzale, and the brain to PEE ? 
Our patri, es with frenzy fir'd, the muſe 
With alle eye his figure views: | 

Like the grim portreſs of hell-gate he Hande, 


Bellona's ſcourge hangs trembiing in his hands! 


Around him, fiercer than the ravenous ſhark, 
A cry of hell-hounds never-ccaſing bork!“ 

And lo! th' enormous giant to bedeck, 

A golden milſtone hangs upon his neck 


See Marine Dictionary, article Cartel, and a 
letter from Mr. Secretary Pitt to the ſeveral Governors 
and Councils in North America, relating to the Flag of 
Truce Trade, dug. 24. 1760. | 
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On him ambition's vulture darts her claws, 
And with voracious rage his liver gnaws, 
Our patriot comes !—the buckles of whoſe ſhoes 


Not Cromwell's ſelf was worthy to unlooſe. 
Repeat his name in thunder to the ſkies! 


Ve hills fall proſtrate, and ye vales ariſe ! 
Through faction's wilderneſs prepare the way! 
Prepare, ye liſtening ſenates, to obey ! 
The idol of the mob, behold him ſtand, 
The alpha and omega of the land! 

Methinks I hear the bellowing demagogue 


' Dumb-Younding declamations diſembogue, 


Expreſſions of immeaſurable length, 
Where pompous jargon fills the place of ſtrength, 
Where fulminating, rumbling eloquence, 
With loud theatric rage, bombards the ſenſe 
And words, deep rank'd in horrible array, 
Exaſperated metaphors convey | 
With theſe auxiliaries, drawn up at large, 
He bids enrag'd ſedition beat the charge; 
From England's ſanguine hope his aid wit 
draws, 

And liſts to guide in inſurreRion's cauſe. 
And lo! where, in her ſacrilegious hand, 
The parricide liſts high her burning brand ! 
Go, while ſhe yet ſuſpends her impious aim, 
With thoſe infernal lungs arouſe the flame 
Though England merits not her leaſt regard, 
Thy friendly voice gold boxes ſhall reward! 
Ariſe, embark ! prepare thy martial car, 
To lead her armies and provoke the war ! 
Rebellion waits, impatient of delay, 
The ſignal her black enſigns to diſplay “. 

* * 4 * * *. 


To thee, whoſe ſou], all ſtedſaſt and ſerene, 


} Beholds the tumults that diſtract our ſcene; 


And, in the calmer ſeats of wiſdom plac'd, 
Enjoys the ſweets of ſentiment and taſte; 
To thee, O Marius whom no factions ſway, 
Th' impartial muſe devotes her honeſt lay! 
In her fond breaſt no proſtituted aim, 
Nor venal hope, aſſumes fair friendſhip's name: 
Sooner ſhall Churclill's feeble meteor-ray, 
That led our foundering demagogue aſtray, 
Darkling to grope and flounce in error's night, 
Eclipſe great Mansfeld as ſtrong meridian light, 
Than ſhall the change of fortune, time or pace, 
Thy generous friendſhip in my heart efface ! 
O! whether wandering from thy country far, 
Ard plung'd amid the murdering ſcenes of war; 
Or in the bleſt retreat of virtue laid, 
Where contemplation ſpreads her awful ſhade; 
If ever to forget thee I have power, 
May Heaven deſert me at my lateſt hour! 
Still ſatire bids my boſom heat to arms, 
And throb with irreſiſtible alarms. 
Like ſome full river charg'd with falling ſhower 
Still o'er my breaſt her ſwelling deluge pours. 
But reſt and ſilence now, who wait beſide, 
With their ſtrong flood gates bar th' uupetuo 


tide. 
EY * oy * * * * 


* Fee account of the fall of Luca Pitt, in « Me 
| chiavel 's Hi iftory of Florence. 
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| : Peace to thy aſhes, Liovp, ill-treated bard—— 
Hard was thy lot, ſweet bird! in this rude age, 
| That coop'd thee up to whiſtle in a cage: 
6 Yet thou could'ſt even ſreedom's ſelf ſurvive, 
And blithly ſing while Churchill was alive, 


Ne : 7 But when your mate was ſnatch'd, you droop'd and died; 
Bleſt was that trial, for thy truth was tried, 

For ages hence your chaplet ſhall be green, 

And, ages paſt, no withering leaf be ſeen. 

Softly repoſe upon the Muſe's breaſt, 


And Phabus? ſelf ſhall ſing you to your reſt. 
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"A iat s che fan of the Rev. Dr. Pearſon Liogd, ſecond Maſter of Weltminfter School, 
He was born in 1733. | 
He received his education at Weſtminſter School; and had ſor his ſchoolfellows, Churchill, 
Thornton, Colman, Benſley, and ſome others, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the literary 

world. To Churchill, he was, through life, particularly attached. 

In 1751, he ſtood firſt in the liſt of Weſtminſter ſcholars who were ſent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; at the ſame time that his friend Colman obtained the ſame rank among thoſe who 

' were ſent to Oxford. 

So early as the year 1751, he had written The — of Envy, to ſhew his indignation at 
Layder's malevolent attack upon Milton, and continued to cultivate his Aryans talents during his 
reſidence at Cambridge. 

In 1755, he took the degree of Bachelor, FR in r, that of Maſter: of Arts. | 

Though he went to the Univerſity from ſchool, in a manner ſo h6nourable to his literarure, 0 
never became a Fellow of his College. 

To the decency or propriety of his conduct at Cambridge, little commendation can be v aforded; 
the report of his contemporaries is not the leaſt favourable to his behaviour there. 

On leaving the Univerſity, he returned to Weſtminſter, and became an aſſiſtant to his father, as 
one of the Uſhers of the ſchool, an n employment he undertook with reluQanice, and recired from 
with diſguſt. | 

His motives for relinquiſhing d this ſituation, the duties of which he was particularly well qualified 
to diſcharge, as aſſigned by himſelf, in his Apabogy, was his deſire of farther N his own mind, 
liſtead of vainly attempting the i improvement of others. 

For ſuch bis taſk, a diſmal truth, | 
Who watches o'er the bent of youth ; 2 
And while a paltry ſtipend earning, 

He ſows the richeſt ſeeds of learning, 
And tills their minds with proper care, 
And ſees them their due produce bear : 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile, 

His own lies fallow all the while. 

It is probable, however; that this impatience of reſtraint and diſguſt at icholaftic confinement | 
were heightened by his intimacy with Churchill, Thornton, and Benſley, whoſe congenial talents 
and diſpoſition might ſerve to encourage each other in the purſuit of ſach youthful amuſements, 
as inſenſibly betrayed them into a liberality of life and converſation which the prudential part of 
the world condemned. 

It is a melancholy reflection, and ſufficiently mortifying to mien of parts and genius, that every 
one of his ſpirited companions fell, with himſelf, a ſacrifice in the prime of life to the want of that 
diſcretion in themſelves which they ſo wittily ridiculed, and as imprudently deſpiſed i in others. 

Having reſigned the Uſherſhip of Weſtminſter School, he became an author by profeſſion, and 

experienced moſt of the viciſſitudes of fortune to which men of that precarious . are 


liable. 
Qai li 
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He engaged in many literary undertakings; but added little to his reputation, and nothing to pral 


His independence. The firſt performance which eſtabliſhed his reputation as a poet was The Adder, diſc 
publiſhed in 1760, and addreſſed to his friend Thornton, which not only gave prooſs of great Ir 
judgment, but had alſo the merit of ſmooth verſification and great ſtrength of poetry. to f 

The ſame year, his ode, intituled, the Ti ears and Triumphs | Som, ray: was performed at Drury. 1 
Lane, and publiſhed in 4to. © ſtocl 


It is ſuppoſed, that the reputation he acquired by the Amer, fiimulated: Churchill to write his cith 


celebrated Roſciad; the ſuperior popularity of which, according to Dr. Kenrick, gave him at T 
_ firſt ſome diſguſt ; but on the farther exertion of Churchill's abilities, the ſuperiority in force of ably 
numbers, and power of imagery, appearing ſo greatly on the ſide of his friend, with the modeſty be. * 
coming real genius, and the complacency of a diſpoſition untainted by envy, he joined the reſt of fone 
| his adwirers i in the unlimited applaufe beſtowed on his productions. E Chu 
For me, who labour with poetic ſin, | - 
p E Who often woo the muſe l cannot win, | * 
SON 45 Whom pleaſure firſt a wilting poet made, ciall 
And folly fpoilt hy taking up the trade: | « 
Pleas'd I behold ſuperior genius ſhine, e154 0 
Nor. ting'd with envy, wiſh that genius mine. | 

To Churchill's muſe ran bow with decent awe, ther 
Admire his mode, nor make that mode my law: | in B 
Both may, perhaps, have various powers to pleaſe, D 
Be his the firength of numbers, mine the eaſe. "ul 
In the 3 of the poetical war, to which the i Roſciad” ſounded the firſt 1 Lloyd Ir 
was ſuſpeRed to be the author ; but exculpated himſelf ſrom the charge, by au advertiſement in ſcrix 
the public papers; on which oreaGon, Churchill came forward, and in the ſame public manner, de- F 
clared himſelf the author, and drew on that torrent of “Anti Roſciads,” , Apologies,” * Mur. in 1 
Phiads,” ee * . &e. which for a long time cg the attention of the gen 
public. this 
In 1561, his Arcadia on the Shepherd's Wedding, a 1 ed. was fonts on the . at Ir 
Drury-Lane, and performed ſeveral nights, though with no great ſucceſs. It is extremely ſhort kind 
and ſimple, being only a compliment to their preſent Majeſties on their nuptials. T 
The ſame year, he conducted the poetical department of a periodical onklicuticn, called, The he 
Library, to, which Churchill is ſuppoſed to have contributed. "ar 
rachment to the pleaſures of the table, particularly to thoſe of the bottle, being much cen- « 
ſored both by! bis real and pretended friends, Churchill attempted to apologize for him, and even nat 
to juſtify the practice, as well by precept as example. His gay and ſpirited epiſtle, intituled, "_ 
« Night,” inſcribed to Lloyd, is a profeſſed apology, if not a formal juſtification of their noGurnd pin 
Let ſlaves to buſineſs, bodies without ſoul, 5 I ſhi 
Important blanks in nature's nightly roll, : ceſſi 
Solemnize nonſenſe in the day's broad glare, : 
We night prefer, which heals or hides our care. n 

: c 

„ The truth ſeems to be, that however eagerly they might enter on the career of theſe jovial Joſs 
amuſements, they continued their race out of pique at the worldly diſreſpect, which they had im- * 
prudently, and perhaps * incurred. This is * inſinuated in the following * 
Ines: | . . 
| will 
When foes inſult, and prevent friends diſpenſe | com! 

In pity's ſtrains, the worſt of inſolence, fach 

Oft with thee, Lloyd, I ſteal an hour from grief, - 

And in thy ſocial converſe find relief, and 
The mind, of ſolitude impatient grown, : loſs « 
Loves any ſorrows rather than her own, 1 5 T 


1 


The expences neceſſary to ſupport the character of a man of the town W the income of ſittir 
& man of wit, he was induced to engage in publications that promiſed to produce profit rather that hall 


— 


led, 


vial 
im- 
ing 
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praiſe, Among theſe was the St. James s Magazine, a periodical work, dein 1763. and which was ſoon 
diſcontinued for want of encouragement, though far ſuperior to moſt other publications of the kind. 

In this work, he inſerted a tranſlation of Moliere's Ecole des Femmes, which was ay man 
to ſhow how much Mr. Murphy had borrowed in compoſing © The Way to keep Him.” 

The ſame year, he publiſhed The Death of Adam, a tragedy, tranſlated from the German of Klop-" 
ftock. Dr. Kenrick obſerves, that he was not, ſufficiently acquainted hk that language, to do juſtice | 
either to the original or to himſelf. 

The St. James: Magazine not meeting with that ſucceſs which, from its merit, might be reaſon- 
ably expected, he ſound himſelf unable to diſcharge ſome pecuniary obligations which he had im- 
providently laid himſelf under on the flattering proſpect of its ſucceſs; and of courſe became a pri- 
ſoner in the Fleet, where he was almoſt entirely ſupported by the benevolence of his friend 
Churchill, who allowed him a regular ſtipend, from the commencement of his confinement. 

He was viſited in the Fleet by a number of thoſe who had, or would be thought to have pre- 
tenſions to wit; but he was abandoned by almoſt all the friends and companions of his youth, eſpe- 
cially thoſe on whom he laviſhed many encomiums in his writings. 

« Thornton,” ſays he, in one of his letters to Mr. Wilkes, after the death of Churchill, © is 


| cobat you thought bim. I have many acquaintances, but nove no friend here.” Mr, Wilkes was 


then in France, Garrick, Cs and Hogarth, whom he had ſo berhymed and bepraiſed, were 
in England. 

During his confinement, he undertook, in conjunction with Mr, Charles Denis, a cexnilaticn of 
the Contes Moraux of Marmontel ; a careleſs performance that did them little credit. 

In 1762, he collected his * into a ato volume, for which he obtained a wy liberal ſub- 
ſcription. 

He wrote alſo a comic opera, intituled, The Capricious Lovers, which was acted at the theatre 
in Drury-Lane, in 1764, with ſome applauſe; but not with ſo much as ic merited ; though his 
genius does not appear to have led him ſtrongly to dramatic compoſition. The ground-word of 
this piece is the Caprices d Amour, or Ninette a la Cour, by Favart. | 

In this ſtate of dereliction and depreſſion, he had the affliction to loſe his friend Churchill, wholy 
kindneſs to him continued undiminiſhed during all his neceſſities. 

The following letters to their common friend, Mr. Wilkes, the one written before, and the other 
after the death of his liberal benefactor, ſufficiently ſpeak his apprehenſions and ſenſe of that me- 
lancholy event. 1 

u Your letters have given me inexpreſſible uneaſineſs concerning my friend Charles; ; and your 
not giving me a direction, leaves me in ſtil! greater anxiety that this may not reach you, and 1 con- 
ſequently hear nothing how he does. Indeed, we are all much alarmed; for though the ſeeming 
ſpirits of your letter to me gave us hopes that it might not be ſo bad with him, that which Jack 
has received entirely quaſhes them. Pray Jet me hear from you the earlieſt opportunity. I hope 
I ſhall not be doubly unfortunate in the loſs of my friend, and be reduced to the comfortleſs ne- 
ceſſity of brooding over my own calamities in this ungrateful ſituation, Dear Wilkes, give me all 
the information you can, and what ſervices I can do, I in duty owe to you both, command.” 

“I will ſpare your own feelings,“ he writes him, Nov. 20, 1764, © and mine on our irreparable 
loſs. You did not, I imagine, receive my letter, directed to you at an uncertainty, at the poſt- 
houſe, or if you did, you returned no anſwer, I ſuppoſe becaufe you could give ng comfort. I am 
pleaſed to find from Mr. Cotes, who communicated your letter to him this day to me, that you 

will be kind to the remains of our dear friend. What is in my power to execute, you will direct and 


command. And I could much wiſh, you would, as early as you can, bring your mind to write on 


ſuch a ſubject.— Do, if it is only for my conſolation, who indeed moſt truly want it; write to me, 
and as the memory of Charles was dear to you, do not forget him who is moſt ———— in the 
loſs of the living and the dead friend.” 

The news of the melancholy event being announced to him ſomewhat abruptly while he was 
ſitting at dinner, © he was ſeized,” ſays Dr. Kenrick, © with a ſudden ſickneſs, and ſaying, * I 
ſhall follow poor Charles, took to his bed, from which he never roſe again. 
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Fe fell into a fit of deſpondence, and ſurvived him but a few weeks. He died on the 75th of 
December 1764, at the age of 3, and was buried on the 19th, in the church-yard of St. Bride's pariſh, 

In his ſickneſs, he was attended by Miſs Patty Churchill, the favourite ſiſter of his deceaſed friend, 
who is ſaid to have poſſeſſed a conſiderable portion of the ſenſe, ſpirit, and genius of her brother. 
She is reported to have been betrothed to Lloyd, and that ſo mournful was the effect, which the 
melancholy cataſtrophe of her lover and brother had on her ſuſceptible mind, that ſhe caught the 
contagion of grief, which preyed on her ſpirits, and did not permit her long to ſurvive them. 

His Poetical Works, with conſiderable additions from the Sz. Fames's Magazine, were reprinted, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 1774, with © An Account of his Life,” by Dr. Koneick, and inſerted, with ad. 

ditions, in the edition of the Engliſh Poets,” 1790. 

Lloyd ſeems to have been of a diſpoſition different from that of the genus irritabile vatum. In the 
general intercourſe of life, he is ſaid to have been generous and friend:y: he had a grateful heart, and 
ſhowed, by his warm attachment to his friends, how ſenſible he was of their kindnefs. Though 
the rigid moraliſt might have reaſon to cenſure his irregularities, they were of ſuch. a nature ag 
betrayed. no malevolc...e of temper, reflecting on him the character ſo well known under the de- 
nomination of no one's enemy but his own, rather than that of a friend only to himſelf, and an enemy 
to others, His grateful attachment to Churchill, needs no other proof than the fatal one of break. 
ing his heart at his death. 

« Mr. Lloyd,“ ſays Mr. Wilkes, © was mild and affable in private life, of gentle manners, and 
very engaging in converſation.” Captain Edward Thompſon deſcribes him as of a tacit diſpoſition, 
reſerved and attentive; © he took much ſnuff,”” ſays he, and would often fit the auditor of con- 
verſation rather than the promoter.” © He was the worſt reciter of his own verſes,” ſays Dr. 
Kenrick, © that I ever remember to have heard. At the ſame time, what he wanted in power 
of declamation, was amply ſupplied by tenaciouſneſs of memory and facility of compoſition ; the 
productions of no writer, perhaps ancient or modern, being more truly ſaid to be written currente 
calamo than thoſe of Mr. Lloyd. So ready was his pen, and retentive his mind, that when his 
devotion to the muſes has been interrupted by the orgies of Bacchus, and the ſuſpended fable, like 
that of Butler's tale, been broke off in the middle, he has purſued it from memory with the utmoſt 
compoſure, when the fever of the brain was over, and finiſhed the compoſition as conſiſtently as if 
the eopy had been all before him.” 

As a poet, Lloyd is to be conſidered as an elegant and correct, rather than a very animated or 
firſt rate writer. His compoſitions are diſtinguiſhed by a happy eaſe, and a graceful negligence of 
expreſſion, But they are extremely unequal ; ſometimes terſe and neat, and at other times flovenly 
and inaccurate. Prior, Gay, and Swift, were the models which he followed, in preference to Dry- 
den, Pope, and Churchill. The A&or is one of his beſt productions. It is not a regular treatiſe 
of the whole art of acting, but only ſuch particular parts of it as he probably thought deſt adapted 
ro the improvement of the ſtage. He begins, by exploding. the prevailing vice of imitation, and 
Paſſes a very high and juſt encomium on Garrick, the great object of imitation among the inferior 
players. He then cenſures the moſt ſtriking errors in theatrical action, particularly the ſtudied 
aſſectation of attitude. He goes on to cenſure the diſagreeable practice, not uncommon among 
players of great merit, of over- acting their parts; and cenſures, with equal juſtice and propriety, 
the monotony of ſome actors, the rant of others, and the inattention of moſt ;. as alſo, the ſeveral 
ſtage tricks of dreſs, ghoſts, and the abſurd entertainments of pantomime ; concluding with the 
following apology for, and addreſs to the actor, which is ſelected as a ſpecimen of his terſe ſtyle 
and eaſy verſiſication. | | 

Shall they, who trace the paſſions from their riſe, 
Show ſcorn her features, her own image vice? 
Who teach the mind its proper force to ſcan, 
And hold the faithful mirror up to man, 

Shall their proſeſſion e' er provoke diſdain, 
Who ſtand the foremot in the moral train, 


Who lend reflection all the grace of art, 
And ſtrike the precept home upon the heart? 
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OT ©! | Yet, hapleſs artiſt ! though thy ſkill can raife 


The burſting peal of univerſal praiſe, 
Though at thy beck applauſe delighted ſtands, 
And lifts, Briareus' like, her hundred hands, 
Know, fame awards thee but a partial breath: 


= : Not all thy talents brave the ſtroke of death. 


Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 9 
And lateſt times th' eternal Nature feel. a | 
Though blended here the praiſe of bard and play” ** 
While more than half becomes the actor's ſhare, 
Relentleſs death untwiſts the mingled fame, 
And ſinks the player in the poet's name. 
The pliant muſcles of the various face, | 
The mien that gave each ſentence ſtrength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that ſpoke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a ſingle trace behind, | 

Of his Occaſional Pieces, the Epiſtle to Garrick, Epifile to Churchill, Shalſpeare, The Poet, The Cobler of 772 
fiagton's and The Cobler of Cripplegate's Letters, &c. have conſiderable merit. His Progreſs of Envy, is a 
happy imitation of the ſtyle and manner of Spenſer. The two Ode to Obſcurity and Oblivion, written 
in conjunction with Colman, ate a&mirable parodies of Gray's © Progreſs of Poetry, and Bard,“ and 
Maſon's * Ode to Memory, &c. In the firſt, the birth of Faſbion is humerouſly and poetically deſerib- 
ed, and in the latter, the goddeſs Oblivion is pleaſantly and charaQeriſtically repreſented. His Latin 
verſion of Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-Yard,” is inferior to ſome other verſions of that ex- 
quiſite performance. His tranſlation of the firſt book of Voltaire's Henriade is executed with ſpirit 
and elegance. The Imitation from the Spectator is exquiſitely beautiful. His Songs are tender and 
elegant. His Fables, Tales, &c. are familiar and eaſy. His other levities and pieces of humour have 
their proportion of wit and pleaſantry; but require no diftin& enumeration or particular criticiſm. 

« To expatiate on his merit as a writer,” ſays Dr. Kenrick, © would be needleſs; as nothing can 
be more fully ſaid of him than he hath occaſionally ſaid of himſelf, in reply to the cenſure of the 
critics: . 8 

Hiſt ! *tis a critic—yes—'tis "OR! 

What would your graceleſs form with me? 

Is it t' upbraid me with the crime 

Of ſpinning unlaborious rhyme, 

Of ſtringing various thoughts together 

In verſe'or proſe, or both, or neither ? 

A vein which, though it muſt offend 

You, lsfiy Sirs ! who can't deſcend 

To fame, has often made its way, 5 
From Butler, Prior, Swift, and Gay. 

& In his claſſical alluſions, and happy imitations of the Greek and Latin poets, Mr. Lloyd bears 
away the palm from-all other Engliſh poets. I do not mean to refer the reader to his tranſlation 
of Homer's Hymn, which appears (as well as his imitation of Spegſer) to be a very juvenile per- 
formance. The claſſical reader, however, cannot fail of being pleaſed with moſt of his Latin com- 
poſitions, his tranſlation of Mr. Gray's celebrated Ode, [Elegy] and particularly on making the 
compariſon with his Engliſh imitation of Theocritus. 

* It is yet remarkable, that Mr. Lloyd, though ſo excellent : a ſcholar, had not the leaſt tioQure 
ef the pedant in his character; none being more ready to turn pedants into ridicule; particularly 
thoſe affected pedagogues who attempted to reduce the numbers of Engliſh verſe to the ſcale of 
Greck and Roman feet. He was indeed one of thoſe whom he deſcribes under the title of real 
ſcholars ;* | 
Whoſe knowledge unaffected flows, 
And fits as eaſy as their clothes. 

* Mr. Lloyd,” ſays Mr. Wilkes, was an excellent fcholar, and an eaſy, natural poet. His pe- 
euliar excellence was the dreſſing up an old thought in a new, neat, and trim manner. He was 
content to ſcamper round the foot of Parnaſſus on his little Welch poney, which ſeems never to 
have tired. He left the fury of the winged ſteed, and the daring flights of the ſacred mountain, 
to the ſublime genius of his friend Churchill,” | 
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THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. | 


My works are advertis'd for ſale, 
And cenſures fly as thick as hail ; 
While my poor ſcheme of publication 
Supplies the dearth of converſation. 


What will the zworld ſay ?— That's your cry. 


Who is the world? and what am |? 


Once, but thank Heaven, thoſe days are o'er, 


And perſecution reigns no more, 

One man; one hardy man alone, 

Uſurp'd the critic's vacant throne, 

And thence with neither taſte nor wit, 
By powerful catcall from the pit, 


Knock'd farce, and play, and actor down, 


Who paſs'd the ſentence then ?—the town. 
$0 now each upſtart puny elf 
Talks of the 2vorld, and means himſelf. 

Yet in the circle there are thoſe 
Who hurt e' en more than open foes : 
Whoſe friendſhip ſerves the talking turn, 
Juſt ſimmers to a kind concern. 
And with a wond'rous ſoft expreſſion 
Expatiates upon indiſcretion 
Flies from the poems to the man, 
And gratifies the favourite plan 
To pull down others' reputation, 
And build their own on that foundation. 

The ſcholar grave, of taſte diſcerning, 
Who lives on credit for bis learning, 
And has no better claim to wit, 
Than carping at what others writ, 
With pitying kindneſs, friendly fear, 
Whiſpers conjectures in your ear. 
* I'm ſorry - and he's much to blame 
He might have publiſh'd—but his name 


* The thing might pleaſe a few, no doubt, 


* As handed privately about— 

* It might amuſe a friend or two, 

* Some partial friend like me and you; 
But when it comes to preſs and print, 
“ You'll find, I fear, but little in't. 

* He ſtands upon a dangerous brink, 

* Who totters o'er the ſea of ink, 
Where reputation runs aground, 
The author caſt away, and drown'd. 

* And then—'twas wilful and abſurd, 
(So well approv'd, ſo well preferr'd) 
* Abruptly thus a place to quit, 

A place which moſt his genius hit, 
- The theatre for Latin wit ! 
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With erities round him chaſte and terſe, 


« To give à plaudit to his verſe 


Latin, I grant, ſhows'college breeding, 
And ſome ſchool-common-place of reading. 


But has in modern ſmall pretenſion 

To real wit, or ſtrong invention. 

The excellence you critics praiſe 

Hangs on a curious choice of phraſe; 


| Which pick'd and choſen here and there, 


From proſe or verſe, no matter where, 
Jumbled together in a diſh, 


| Like Spaniſh olio, fowl, fleſh, fiſh, 


You ſet the claſſic hodge-podge on 
For pedant wits to feed upon. 
Your would-be genii vainly ſeek. 


Fame for their Latin verſe; or Greek; 


Who would for that be moſt admir'd 


Which blockheads may, and have acquir'd. 


A mere mechanical connection 
Of favourite words—a bare collection 
Of phraſes—where the labour'd cento 
Preſents you with a dull memento, 
How Virgil, Horace, Ovid, join, 
And club together halt a line. 
Theſe only ſtrain their motly wits 
In gathering patches, ſhreds, and bits, 
To wrap their barren fancies in, 
And make a claſſic Harlequin. 

— Were | at once empower'd to ſhow 
My utmoſt vengeance on my foe, 
To puniſh with extremeſt rigour, 


I could infli& no penance bigger 


Than uſing him as learning's tool, 
To make him uſher of a ſchool, 
For, not to dwell upon the toil 

Of working on a barren ſoil, 

And lab'ring with inceſſant pains 
To cultivate a blockhead's brains, 
The duties there bur il] befit 

The love of letters, arts, or wit. 
For whoſoe'er, though lightly, ſips, 
Their grateful flavour with his lips, 
Will ſind it leave a ſmatch behind, 
Shall ſink ſo deeply in the mind, 


| It never thence can be eras'd— 


But, riſing up, you call it taſte. 


T were fooliſh for a drudge to chooſe | 


A'guſto which he cannot uſe. 
Better diſcard the idle whim, 
What's be to tae ? or taſte to him? 
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For me, it hurts me to tne ſoul 
To brook confinement or controul; 
Still to be pinion'd down to teach 
The ſyntax and the parts of ſpeech; 
Or, what perhaps i is drudging worſe, 
The links, and joints, and rules of verſe; 
To deal out authors by retail, 
Like penny - pots of Oxford ale; . 
— Oh ! *tis a ſervice irkſome more 
Than tugging at the flaviſh oar. . - 
Yet ſuch bis taſk, a diſmal — 9 ; 
Who watches o'er the bent of youth; 
And while, a paltry ſtipend earning, 
He ſows the richeſt ſceds of learning, 
And tills their minds with proper care, 
And ſees them their due produce bear, 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile, 
His oon lies fallow all the while. 
« Yet ſtill he's in the road, you ſay, _ 
* Of learning.” — Why, perhaps, he may. 
But turns like horſes in a mill, 
Nor getting on, nor ſtanding ſtill: 
For little way his learning reaches, | 
- Who reads no more fhan what he teaches. 
Vet you can ſend advent'rous youth, 
« In ſcarch of letters, taſte, and truth, 


« Who ride the highway - road to knowledge, 


„Through the plain turnpikes of a college,” 


True.— Like way-poſts, we ſerve to ſhow 


The road which travellers ſhould go ; 
Who jog along in eaſy pace, 

Secure of coming to the place, 

Yet find, return whene'er they will, 
The poft, and its direction ſtill: 

Which ſtands an uſeful unthank'd guide, 
To many a paſſenger beſide. 

*T'is hard to carve for others' meat, 
And not to have time one's ſelf to eat. 
Though, be it always underſtood, 

Our appetites are full as good. 


“ But there have been, and proofs appear, 


« Who bore this load from year to year; 
*Whoſe claim to letters, parts, and wit, 
© The world has ne' er diſputed yet. 
* Whether the flowing mirth prevail 
« In Weſicy's ſong, or humorous tale; 
Or happier Bourne 's expreſſion pleaſe 
« With graccful turns of claſſic eaſe; 
% Or Oxford's well-read poet lings 
* Pathetic to the ear of kings: | 
½ Theſe have indulg'd the muſes flight, 
« Nor loſt their time or credit by't; 
Nor ſuffer'd fancy's dreams to prey 
On the due buſineſs of the day. 
« Verſe was to theni a recreation, 
« Us'd by way of relaxation.” 
Your inſtances are fair and true, 
And genius | reſpe& with you. 
J envy none their honeſt praiſe ; 
F ſeek to blaſt no ſcholar's bays: 
Still let the graceful foliage ſpread 
Its greeneſt honours round their head, 
Bleſt, if the mules baud entwine 
A ipr g at leaſt to circle mine! 
Come—l admit, you tax me right, 
Prudence, 'tis true, was out of fight, 
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And you may whiſper all you meet; 
The man was vague and indiſcreet, 

Yet tell me, while you cenſure me, 

Are you from error ſound and free ? 
Say, does your breaſt no bias hide, 


Whoſe influence draws the mind aſide! 


All have their hobby-horſe you ſee, 
From Triſtram down to you and me. 
Ambition, ſplendour may be thine ; 


Eaſe, indolence, perhaps · are mine. 


Lang. prudence, and our nature's pride 

_ wiſh our weakneſſes to hide, 

ſet their hedges up before 'em, 

— ſprouts will branch, and ſtraggle o'er em. 
Strive, fight againſt her how you will, 
Nature will be the miſtreſs ſtill, 85 
And though you curb with double rein 
She'll run away with us again. 

But let a man of parts be wrong, 
Tis triumph to the leaden throng. 
The fools ſhall cackle out reproof, 
The very aſs will raiſe his hoof ; 
And he who holds in his poſſeſſion, 
The ſingle virtue of diſcretion, £ 
Who knows no overflow of ſpirit, 
Whoſe want of paſſtons is his merit, 
Whom wit, and taſte, and judgment flies, 
Shall ſhake his noddle, and /eem wiſe, 


THE ACTOR. 

ADDR ESSED TO BONNEL THORNTON, ESQ, 
AcTins, dear Thornton, its perfection draws, 
From no obſervance of mechanic laws; 

No ſettled maxims of a fav'rite ſtage, 
No rules deliver'd down from age to age, 
Let players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e'er entail hereditary ſkill. 

If *mongſt the humble hearers af the pit, 
Some curious vet'ran critic chance to ſit, 


ls he pleas'd more becauſe twas ated fo 


By Booth and Cibber thirty years ago? 
The mind recals an object held more dear, 
And hates the copy, that it comes ſo near. 
Why lov'd he Wilkes's air, Booth's nervous tone? 
In them *:was natural, *twas all their own. 
A Garrick”, genius muſt our wonder raiſe. 
But gives his mimic no reflected praiſe. 

Thrice happy genius, whoſe-unrivall'd nanie, 
Shall ive for ever in the voice of fame 

' T's thine to lead with more than magic ſkill, 


|| The train of caprive paſſions at thy will; 


To bid the burſting tear ſpontaneous flow 


In the ſweet ſenſe of ſympathetic woe: 
Through ev'ry vein I feel a chillneſs creep, 


When horrors ſuch as thine have murder'd ſeep ; 


And at the old man's look and frantic ſtare 


Tis Lear alarme me, for F ſee him there. 


Nor yet confin'd to tragic walks alone, 


The comic muſe too claims thee for her own. 
With each delightful requiſite to pleaſe, 
Taſte, ſpirit, judgment, elegance, and eaſe, 
Familiar nature forms thy only rule, 

From Ranger's rake to Drugger's vacant fool, 
With powers ſo pliant, and 10 various bleſt, 
That what we fee the laſt, we like the beR, 


Nature's true knowledge is the only art. 5 
| The ſtrong felt paſſion bolts into his face, 
The mind untouch d, what is it but grimace! | 
I old Johnſon ance, though Cibber's perter vein , 
But meanly groups him with\a num rous train, 
Wirh ſteady face, and ſober hum rous mien, 
Fill'd the ſtrong outlines of the comieſ cee, 
What was writ down,*with decent utt rance ſpoke, 
Betray'd no ſymptom of the conſcious joke; 
The very man in look, in voice, in air, 


And though upon the ſtage, appear d no play r. 
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idly pleas d, ät judgment's dear expence, 
- ar es 9 wich the laugh of ſenſe. . 
perfection's top, with weary toi and pain, 
fis genius only that can hope to gain. 
The play'r's profeſſion (though I hare the phraſe, | 


fis ſo mecbantt in theſe modern days) 
| Lies not in trick, or attitude, or ſtart. 


To this one ſtandard make your juſt appeal, 

Here lies the golden ſecret; learn to rEEL. 

Or fool, or monarch; happy;'or-diſtreſs'd, .:/. -- - 

No actor pleaſes that is not peſſe 4; 

Once on the ſtage, in Rome's declining days, 

| When Chriſtian's were the ſubject of their plays, 

Fer perſecution dropp'd her iron rod, > 

And men ſtill wag d an impious war with God, 

An actor flouriſh'd of no vulgar fame, 

Nature's diſciple, and Geneſt his name. 

A noble object for his ſxill he choſe, | 

A martyr dying midſt inſulting foes. 

Reſign d with patience to religion's laws, 

Yet braving monarchs in his Saviour's'cauſe, 

Fil'd with th” idea of the ſacred part. 

He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art.. 

With look and voice, and geſture, all expreſt 

A kindred ardour in the'player's breaſt ; : 

Till as the flame through all his boſom ran, 

He loſt the actor, and commenc'd the man; 

Profeſt the faith; his pagan gods denied, 

And what he acted then, he after die. 

The player's province they but vainly try, 

Who want theſe pow'rs, department, voice, and eye, 

The critic ſight *tis only grace can pleaſe, 
No figure charms us if it has not e,, 
There are, who think the ſtature all in all, 
Nor like the hero, if he is not tall. n 
The feeling ſenſe all other want ſupplies, 
Irate no actor's merit from his ſize. * 
duperior height requires ſuperior grace, 

And what's a giant with a vacant face? * 

Theatric monarchs, in their tragic gai ' + 
AﬀeR to mark the ſolemn pace of ſtate. 

One foot put forward in poſition ſtrong, = 
The other, like its vaſſal, drag along. 
do grave each motion, ſo exact and flow, 
Like wooden monarchs at a puppet-ſhow. 
The mien delights us with that native grace, 
hut affectation ill ſupplies its place, 

Unſkilful actors, like your mimic apes, 
Villwrithe their bodies in a thouſand: ſhapes ; 
However foreign from the poets art, | 
No tragic hero but admires a ſtart. 

What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine ? 
While a whole minute equipois'd he ſtands, 
Till praiſe diſmiſs him with her echoing hands! 
Reſoly'd; though nature hate the tedious pauſe, ' 
By perſeverance to extort applauſe. ! 
hen Romeo, ſorrowing at his Julict's doom, 
Wich exger madneſs burſts the canvas tomb, 
The ſudden whirl, ſtretch'd leg, and lifred ſtaff, 
Which pleaſe the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 
To paint the paſſion's force, and mark it well, 


e 


No pleaſing pow rs diſtortions can exp ren: 


I But none emphatic can that actor call, | 


The proper action nature's ſelf will tell; 


. 
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And nicer judgment alway lethes enges. 


In ſock or buſkin, who o'erleaps/the bound, 


Diſguſts our reaſon, and the taſle conſounde 
Of all the evil which tle ſtage moleſt, 


1 hate your fool who overacts his jet: 

Who murders what the poet finely vrit, 
And, like a bungler, h 
With ſhrug, and grin, and geſture out: of place, 


les all his wit): 


And writes a fooliſh comment with tris fac. 


The word and action ſhould:conjointly ſuit, 


But acting words is labour too minute. 


Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong; 


Wdile ſober humour maràs th! impreſſion ſtrong. 


Her proper traits the fixt attention hit, 

And bring me cloſer to the poet's wit; 

With her delighted o'er each ſcene Igo, 

Well-pleas'd, and not aſham'd of being ſa. 
But let the generous actor ſtill forbear 

To copy features with a mimic's care! 

'Tis a poor ſkill which ev'ry fool can reach, 

A vile ſtage-cuſtom, honour'd in the breach. 


Worſe as more cloſe; the diſingenuous art 


But ſhows the wanton looſeneſs of the heart. 


When I behold a wretch, of talents mean, 
Drag private foibles on the public ſcene, 
Forſaking nature's fair and open road iN 
To mark ſome whim, ſome ſtrange peculiar mode, 
Fir'd with diſguſt 1 lothe his ſervile plan, - 
Deſpiſe the mimic, and abhor the ma. 
Go to the lame, to hoſpitals repair, 
And hunt for humour in diſtortion there: 

Fill up the meaſure of the motely whim 

With ſhrug, wink, ſnuffle, and convulſive limb; 


| Then ſhame at once, to pleaſe a trifling age, 


Good ſenſe, good manners, virtue, and the ſtage! 
Tis not enough the voice be ſound and clear, 
'Tis modulation that muſt charm the ear, 


When deſperate heroines grieve with tedious moan, : 


And whine their ſorrows in a ſee-ſaw tone, 
The ſame ſoft ſounds of unimpaſſioned woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 
The voice all modes of paſſion can expreſs, 
That marks the proper word with proper ſtreſs, . 
Who lays an equal emphaſia on all. | 
Some o'er the tongue the labour'd meaſures roll 
Slow and delib' rate as the parting toll, ö 
Point ev'ry ſtop, mark ev'ry pauſe ſo ſtrong, 
Their words, like ſtage-proceſſions ſtalk along. 
All affectation but creates diſguſt, 


 Ande'en in ſpeaking we may ſeem 100 juſt, 


Nor proper, Thornton, can thoſe ſounds appear 
Which bring not numbers to thy nicer ear; y 
In vain for them the pleaſing meaſure flows, 
Whoſe recitation runs it all to proſe ; 5 


*. bY 


See Cibber Apology, 8e, 1750. 
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Repeating what the poet ſets not down, | When chilling horrors ſhake th' aſſrighted king 
The verb disjointing from its friendly noun, And guilt torments him with. her ſcorpion Ring; 
While pauſe; and break, and repetition join When keeneſt feelings at his boſom pull, 
To make a diſcord in each tuneful line. And fancy tells him that the ſeat is full; 
Some placid natures fill th allotted ſcene | Why need the ghoſt uſurp the monarch's place, Q 
With lifeleſs, drone, inſipid and ſerene | | To frighten children with his mealy face? 
While others thunder ev'ry couplet oer, The king alone ſhould form the phantom there, N 
And almoſt erack your eas with rant and roar. | And talk and tremble at the vacant chair, "ae 
More: nature oſt and finer ſtrokes are ſhown, If Belvidera her lov'd loſs deplore, : - - 
In the low whifper than tempeſtuous tone. Why for twin ſpectres burſts the yawning floor? Ne 
And Hemlet's hollow voice and fixt amaze, When with diſorder'd ſtarts, and horrid cries, 1 
Mare powerful terror to the mind conveys, She paints the murder'd forms before her eyes, Fact 
Than he, who, ſwol'n with big impetuous rage, And ſtill purſues them with a frantic ſtare, 3 
Bullies the bulky. phantom off the ſtage. I is pregnant madneſs brings the viſions there, — 

f He, who in earneſt ſtudies o'er his park, More inſtant horror would enforce the ſcene Nat 
Will find true nature cling about his heart. If all her ſhudd'rings were at ſhapes unſeen. * 
The modes of grief are not included all!! Poet and actor thus, with blendid ſcill, 

In the white handkerchief and mournful draw]; Mould all our paſſions to their inſtant will; ad 
A ſingle look more marks th* internal woe, 'Tis thus, when feeling Garrick treads the ſtage, Whi 
Than all the windings of the lengthen'd Oh. (The ſpeaking comment of his Shakſpeare's page 
Up to the face the quick ſenſation flies, Oft as I drink the words with greedy-ears, His 
Aud darts.its meaning from the fpeaking eyes; | I ſhake with horror, or diſſolve with tears. ma 
Love, tranſport, madneſs, anger, fcorn, deſpair, O, ne'er may folly ſeize the throne of taſte, 4p 
And all the paſſions, all the ſoul is there. Nor dullneſs lay the realms of genius waſte ! * 
In vain Ophelia gives her flowrets rbund, No bouncing crackers ape the thund'rers fire, F 1H 
And with her ſtraws fantaſiic ſtrews the ground, | No tumbler float upon the bending wire Or $ 
In vain now- fings, now heaves the deſp'rate More natural uſes to the ſtage belong For 
ſigh, | F : Than tumblers, monſters, pantomime, or ſong, | 
If phrenzy ſit not in the troubled eye For other purpoſe was that ſpot deſign'd; Tt 
In Cibber's look commanding ſorrows ſpeak, -. To purge the paſſions, and reform the mind, Shall 
And call the tear faſt trick ling down my cheek. | To give to nature all the force of art, Such 
There is a fault which ſtirs the critic's rage; | And, while it charms the ear, to mend the heart, In th 
A want of due attention on the ſtage. 2 Thornten, to thee I dare with truth commend Weal 
I have ſeen actors, and admir'd ones too. [The decent ſtage as virtue's natural friend. e 
Whoſe tongues wound up ſet forward from their Though oft debas'd with ſcenes profane and looſe What 
en mühen 075 a. No reaſon weighs againſt its proper uſe. Who 
In their qwn ſpeech who whine, or roar away, | Though the lewd prieſt his ſacred function ſhams And! 
Yet ſeem unmov'd at what the reſt may ſay; | Religion's perfect law is ſtill the ſame. ; That 
Where eyes aud thoughts on diff rent objects Shall ehe trace the paſſions from ther Obſer 
roam. ; % auc! | riſe, ; l 41 9 In 
Until the prompter's voice recal them home. Show ſcarn her features, her own image vice! . 
Diveſt yourſelf of hearers, if you can, Who teach the mind its proper force to ſcan, The c 
And ſtrive to ſpeak, and be the very man. And hold the faithful mirror up to man; By 
Why ſhould the well-bred actor wiſh to know Shall their. profeſſion-e'er provoke diſdain, Florio 
Who fits above to-night, ur who below? Miho ſtand the foremoſt in the moral train, 8 
So, mid th' harmonious tones of grief or rage, Who lend reflection all the grace of art, Harrs 
Italian ſqualler+ oft diſgrace the ſtage;  - [And ſtrike the precept home upon the heart? Vet hi 
When, with a ſimp'ring leer, and bow pro- Yet, hapleſs artiſt ! though thy ſkill can raiſe With 
found, | The burſting peal of univerſal praiſe ; Suprer 
The ſqueaking Cyrus greets the boxes round ; Though at thy beck applauſe delighted ſtands, An 
Or proud Mandane, of imperial race, 5 And lifts, Briareus' like, her hundred hands; . 
Familiar drops a curt'ſie to her grace. Know, fame awards thee but a partial breath: Deep i 
To ſuit the dreſs demands the actor's art, Not all thy talents brave the ſtroke of death. Oth, 
Yet there are thoſe who over-dreſs the part. Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, Conter 
To ſome preſcriptive right gives ſettled things, Þ And lateſt times th' eternal nature feel. Who v 
Black wigs to murd'rers, feather'd hats to kings, | Though blended here the praiſe of bard nl And u 
But Michael Caſſio might be drunk enough, play' r. . Sag Truſt 2 
Though all his features were not grim'd with | While more than half becomes the actor's ſhare, Till &'« 
| ſnuff. | ' Relentleſs death untwiſts the mingled fame, Kano 
Why ſhould Poll Peachum ſhine in ſatin clothes? | And ſinks the player in the poet's name. Where 
Why ev'ry devil dance in ſcarlet hoſe? | | The pliant muſcles of the various face, 4 
But in ſtage cuſtams what offends me moſt The mien that gave each ſentence ſtrength at ® Js 
Is the flip-doer, and flowly-rifing ghoſt. ' grace. , | 10 claim; f 
Tell me, nor count the queſtion too ſevere, The tuneful voice, the eye that ſpoke the mind, given to 
Why need the diſmal powder'd forms appear ? Are gone, nor leave.a __ trace behind. & by ſul 
| 8 | th Pl 
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THE LAW STUDENT *. 10 


TO GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 


Quid tibi cum Cirrha? quid cum Permeſſidos 
undd? Romanum propius reer Forum 
. Mar. 


Now Chrifi.Ohwrch leſt, and fixe at Lincoln's Inn, 
Th' important ſtudies of the law begin. 
Now groan the ſhelves beneath th' unuſual charge 
Of records, ſtatutes, and reports at large. 
Each claſſic author ſeeks his peaceful nook; - 
And medeſt Virgil yields his place to Coke. 
No more. ye bards; for vain precederice hope, 
But even Jacob take the lead of Pope! 
While the .pil'd ſhelves fink down on one ano- 
thery”- 
And each huge folio has its cumb'rous brother, 
While, arm'd with theſe, the ſtudent views with 
awe | 
His rooms become the magazine of u | 
Say whence ſo few ſucceed ? where thouſands aim, 
do few e'er reach the promis'd goal of fame? 
Say why Cæcilius quits a gain/ul trade t 
For regimentals, ſword, and ſmart cockade ? += 
Or Sextus why his firſt profeſſion leaves 
Fer narrower band, plain ſhirt, and pudding 
ſleeves? 
The depth of law aſks ſtudy, thought, and care; 
Shall we ſeek theſe in rich Alonzo's heir? 
Such diligence, alas! is ſeldom found 
In the briſk heir to forty thouſand pound. 
Wealth, that excuſes folly, floth creates, 
Few who can ſpend e'er learn to get eſtates, 
What is to him dry caſe, or dull report, 
Who ſtudies faſhions at the inns of court; 
And proves that thing of emptineſs and ſhow, 
That mungrel, half-form'd thing, a temple-beau ? 
Obſerve him daily ſaunt'ring up and down, 
In purple ſlippers, and in filken gown; 
Laſt night's debauch his morning converſation, 
The coming all his evening preparation. , 
By law let others toil to gain renown ! 
Florio's a gentleman, a man o' th' town. 
He nor courts clients, or the law regarding; 
Hurries from Nando's down to Covent-Garden : 
Yet he's a ſcholar ;—mark him in the pit 
With critic catcall found the ſtops of wit! 
Supreme at George's he harangues the throng, 
Cenſor of ſtyle from tragedy to ſong : | 
Him ev'ry witling views with ſecret awe, 
Deep in the drama, ſhallow in the law. 
Others there are, who, indolent and vain, 
Contemn the ſcience they can ne'er attain : 
Who write, and read, but all by fits and ſtarts, 
And varniſh folly with the name of parts; 
Truſt all to genius, for they ſcorn to pore, 
Till en that little genius is no more. 
Knowledge in law care only can attain, 
Where honour's purchas'd at the price of pain. 


* In the preface to Colman's proſe, that gentleman 
claims the preſent performance, and ſays that it was 
given to our author to fill up a volume of PRs publifo- 
ed by ſubſcription. 


If, loit'ring,' up th? aſcent yon ceaſe to'climb, . 

No ſtarts of labour can redeem the time. 

Induſtrious ſtudy wins by flow degrees, av 

True ſons of Coke can ne'er,be ſons at caſe. n 
There are, whom love of poetry has ſmit, 

Who, blind to intereſt, arrant dupes to wit, 

Have wander d devious in the pleaſing road, 

With Attic flowers and claſſic wreaths — 

Wedded to verſe, embrac d the muſe for liſe, 

And ta'en, like modern backs, een i - 


3 - 3646 wife. , 500, 
Where'er the muſe uſurps deſpotic — 
All other ſtudies muſt of force give way,, 


Int'reſt in vain puts in her prudent claim 
Nonſuited by the pow'rful ples of fame. G 
As well you might weigh lead againſt a ſeather, 
As ever jutable wit and law together. | 

On Lytcleton Coke gravely thus remarks, 14 
(Remember this, ye rhyming temple ſparks) 1 ! 

In all our author's tenures, BE IT NOTED, . 
This is the fourth time any verſe is quoted.“ 
Which, gainſt the muſe and verſe, may well imply 
What lawyers call a noli pręſegui. 

Quit then, dear George, O quit, the barren feld, 
Which neither profit nor reward can yield! 4 
What though the ſprightly ſcene, well acted, draws 
From unpack'd Engliſhmen unbrib'd applauſe, 
Some monthly Grub, ſome Dennis of the age, 

In print cries ſhame on the degen'rate Rage.*. 
If haply Churchill ſtrive with generous aim, 
To fan the ſparks of genius to a-flame ; 

If all UNasK'D, UNKNOWING, AND UNKNOWN, 


By noting thy deſert, he prove his own; 


Envy ſhall ſtraight to Hamilton's repair, 04% 
And vent her ſpleen, and gall, and venom there, 
Thee, and thy works, and all thy friends decry, 
And boldly print and publiſh a rank lie, K 
Swear your own hand the flattꝰ ring likeneſs drew, 
Swear your own breath fame” s partial trumpet 
blew. 

Well I remember oft your fricads have ſaid, 
(Friends, whom the ſureſt maxims ever led) 
Turn parſon, Colman, that's the way to thrive : 
Your parſons are the happieſt men alive. 
Judges, there are but twelve, and never more, 
But ſtalls untold, and biſhops, twenty-four, 


Oft pride and claret, floth and ven ſon full, 


Yon prelate mark, right reverend and dull: 

He ne'er, good man, need penſive vigils keep 
To preach his audience once a week to fleep ; © 
On rich preſerments battens at his eaſe, 


Nor ſweats for tithes, as lawycrs toil for fees. 


Thus they advis'd. I know thee better far; 
And cry, ſtick cloſe, dear Colman, to the bar: 
If genius warm thee, where can genius call 
For nobler action than in yonder hall? 


* See the very curious and very ſimilar criticiſms on 
the comedy of the Fealous Wife, in tuo Reviews, tage- 
ther with the moſt malicious and inſolent attack on the 
writer, and the author of this collection, in the Critical 

Review for March ; an injury poorly repaired by a 
lame apology in the Review for the ſucceeding month, 
containing Srefs inſults on one Yf the injured Parties, 


825 | 
*Tis not Senft men mere, on term's approach, 
To club your legal threepence for a coach; 
Then at the Hall to take your ſilent ſtand, L 
With ink:horn"#nd long note-book in your hand, 
Marking grave ſerjeants eite each wiſe report, 
And noting down ſage dictums from the court, 
With/overwhelming brow, and law-learn'd face, 


Phe index of your book of commonplace. 


Theſe are mere dradges, that can only plod, 
And tread the path their dull forefathers trod, 
Doom'd r 18 O ee er without 2 clue, to 

range 
From ſecond” wes — to ſecond Org 20 
Do thou uplift thine eyes to happier wits! 
Dulneſs no longer on the woolpack fits; 
N longer on the drawling droniſ herd 
Are the firſt honours of the law confer d; | 
But they whoſe fame reward's due tribute draws. 
Whoſe active merit challenges applauſe, 
Like glorious beacons, are ſet high to view, 
To mark the paths which genius ſhould purſue. 
O for thy ſpirit, Max SsTIE TD! at thy name 
What boſom glows not with an active flame ? 
Alone from jargon born to reſcue law, 
From precedent, grave hum, and formal ſaw ! 
To ſtrip'chican'ry of its vain pretence, 
And marry: common law to common ſenſe ! 
PrxaTT#!-on thy lips perſuaſion ever hung! 
Engliſh falls, pure as manna, from thy tongue; 
On thy voice truth may reſt, and on thy plea 
Unerring Hentey + ſound the juſt decree. 
HzNTZT! than whom, to HARDWICKE' s well- 
rais d fame, 
No worthier ſecond Royal Groxcꝝ cou'd name: 
No lawyer of prerogative; no tool 
Faſhion'd in black'corruption' s pliant ſchool; 
Form'd *twixt the people and the crown to ſtand, 
And hold the ſcales of right with even hand! 
True to cur hopes, and equal to his birth, 
See, ſee in Yorke f the force of, lineal worth! 

But why their ſev'ral merits need I tell 

Why on each honour'd ſage's praiſes dwell 

WirmoTS how well his place, or Fos rxx U 
fill? 

Or, ſhrew'd date beaming from the eye of 
WiIII᷑S J 

Buch, while thou ſeeſt the public care engage, 

Their fame increaſing with increaſing age, 

Rais'd by true genius, bred in Phœbus' fchool, 

Whoſe warmth of foul ſound n ew to 
cool; 3 

— Wich ſuch loftrious proofs before your eyes, 

Think not, my friend, A ve too P wit to 

: riſe, 


is. 


0 Afterwards Earl Camden. | 
+ Aſter ward Earl of Northington. 
+ Charles Y, ws £/q. fecond fon of A Hard- 
ꝛvicle. 

$ Sir ob Eardley Wilmot, abs Chiz of 
Fuſflice of the Common Pleas. 

| Sir Michael Foſter, one of the Fudges of the King 7 
Bench. 


I Sir Fobn Willes, Chief Je vs tbe Common 
Pleas 
. 
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Think of the bench, the coif, long robe, and fe, 
And leave the rus to Leddes. #30 „ 30 


-/THE, POETRY PROFESSORS. 


Or. ENGLAND has not loft her pray'r, 

And Geoxce, (thank Heav'n !) has got an heir, 
A royalybabe, 2 PRINCE. of Warzs. | 
---Pocts ! I pity all your nails - 

What reams of paper will be Did: 33 

What grady/ex be daily ſoil'd 


By inky fingers, greaſy thumbs, | 


Hunting the word that never comes ! 
Now academics.pump their wits, 
And laſh in vain their lazy tits ; 


In vain they whip, and flaſh, and ſpur, 


The callous jades will never ſtir; 
Nor can they reach Parnaſſus hill, 
Try every method which they will. 
Nay, ſhould the tits get on for once, 
Each rider is ſo grave a dune, 


That, as I've heard good judges ſay, 


'Tis ten to one they d loſe their way; 


g Though not one wit beſtrides the back 


Of uſeful drudge, ycleped hack, 


| But fine bred things of mettled blood, 
| Pick'd from Apolla's royal Hud. 


Greek, Roman, nay Arabian ſteeds, 
Or thoſe our mother country breeds; 


I Some ride ye ix, and ride ye out, 
And to come home go round about, 


Nor on the green ſwerd, nor the road, 

And that I think they call an Ope. 

Some take the pleaſant country air, 

And ſmack their whips and drive a pair. 

Each horſe with bells which clink and chime, 

And ſo they march---and that is __ 

Some copy with prodigious {kill 

The figures of a vuttery-bill, 

Which, with great folks of erudition, 

Shall paſs for Coptic or Phenician. 

While ſome, as patriot love prevails, 

To compliment a prince of Wales, 

Salute the royal babe in Welps, 

And ſend forth gutturels like a belch. 
What pretty things imagination 

Will fritter out in adulation ! 

The Pagan gods ſhall viſit earth, 


To triumph in a Chriſtian's birth. 


While claſſic poets, pure and chaſte, 
Of trim and academic TASTE, 


| Shall lug them in by head and ſhoulders, 


To be or ſpeakers, or bebolders. 

Mars ſhall preſent him wich a lance, 
To humble Spain and conquer France ; 
The Graces, huxom, blithe and gay, 
Shall at his cradle dance the Hay? 
And Venus, with her train of Loves, 
Shall bring a thouſand pair of doves 

To bill, to coo, to whine, to ſqueak, 

| Through all the diale&s of Greet. 

How many /wains of claſſic breed, 
Shall deftly tune their oaten reed, 

And bring their Doric nymphs to town, 
To ſing their meaſures up and d] 
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in notes alternate, clear, and ſweet, 

Like ballad ſingers in a ſtreet. 

While thoſe who graſp at reputation, 
From imitating imitation, 

Shall hunt each cranny, nook, and creek, 
For precious fragments in the Greek, 

And rob the ſpital, and the waſte, 

For ſenſe, and ſentiment, and taſte. 

What Latin hodgepodge, Grecian As, 
With Hebrew roots, and Engliſh traßb, 
Shall academic cooks produce 
For preſent ſhow and ſuture uſe ! 
FetLows! who've ſoak'd away their knowledge, 
In ſizepy reſidence at college; 

Whole lives are like a ſtagnant pool, 
Muddy and placid, dull and cool; a 
Mere drinking, eating; eating, drinking; 
With no impertinence of thinking; 


Who lack no farther erudition, 


Than juſt to/#t an impoſition 
To cramp, demoliſh, and diſpirit, 
Each true begotten child of merit ; 
Cenſors, who, in the day's broad light, 
Puniſh the vice they act at night; 
Whole charity with e begins, 
Nor covers others venial ſins; 
But that their feet may ſafely tread, 
Take up hypocriſy inſtead, 
As knowing that muſt always hide 
A multitude of fins beſide ; 
Whoſe ruſty wit is at a ſtand, 
Without a /e man at their hand; 
(Whoſe ſervice muſt of courſe create 
The juſt return of ſev'nfold hate) 
Lord! that ſuch good and w/efil men 
Should ever turn to books agen. 

Yer matter muſt be gravely plann'd, 
And ſyllables on fingers ſcann d, . 


And racking pangs rend lab'ring head, 


Till lady muſe is brought-to- bed: 
What hunting, changing, toiling, ſweating, 
To bring the uſua! epithet in! | 
Where the crampt meaſure kindly ſhows 
It ui be verſe, but ſhould be proſe. 
80, when its neither light nor dark, 
To 'prentice ſpruce, or lawyer's clerk, 
The nymph, who takes her nightly ſtand 
At ſome fly corner in the Strand, 
Plump in the cheſt, tight in the boddice, 
Seems to the eye a perfect goddeſs; 
But canvaſs'd more minutely o'er, 
Turns out an. old, ſtale, batter'd whore. 
Yet muſt theſe ſons of cowNneD EAST, 
Proud of the plumage of degrees, 
Forſake their araTHY a while, 
To figure in the Roman ſty le, 
Aud offer incenſe at the ſhrine 
Of Larix PoETRY divine. s 
Upon a throne the goddeſs fits, 
durrounded by her bulky wits; 
Fayrtcivs, Cooper Car.eeine, 
AinSWORTHIUs, FaBEA, CONSTANTINE; 
Aud he, who like Dopo NA ſpoke, 
De Sack Quercy. HOoLYOAKE ; 
Theſe are her counſellors of {tate 


Men of auch words, and wits of weight ; 
Vor. X. 
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Here Granvs, full of phraſes ever, 
Lord of her treaſury for ever, 
With liberal hand his bounty deals; 


SIR CENTO KEEPER of the Seals, — 


Next to the perſon of the queen, 
Old madam PRosop is ſeen; 
Talking inceſſant. although dumb, 


Upon her fingers to her thumb. 


And all around her portraits hung 
Of heroes in the Latin tongue; 


alan, Engliſh, German. French, 


Who molt laboriouſly entrench 
In dcep parade of language dead, 8 


What would not in their o<vn-be read, 


Without impeachment of that TasTe, 
Which Larix lofon turns to chaſte. 
SANTOLIUS here, whoſe flippant joke, 
Sought refuge in a Roman cloke: 
With dull Comminivs at his fide, 
In all the pomp of Jeſuit pride. 
MENaGt, the pedant figur'd there, 
A trifler with a ſolemn air: 

And there in lcoſe, unſeemly view, 


The graceleſs, eaſy LovsLiNG foo. 


' Tis here grave poets urge their claim, 


- For ſome thin blaſt of tiny fame ; 


Here bind their temples drunk with praiſe, 
With half a ſprig of wvither'd bays, 
O poet, if that honour'd name 
Beſits ſuch idle childiſh aim; 
If VireiL aſk thy ſacred care, 


If Hoxacst charm thee, Oh, forbear 


To ſpoil with ſacreligeous hand 

Thr: giories of the CLAssie land! 

Nor ſow thy dowlas on the SATIN, - 

Of zbeir pure uncorrupted Latin. 

Better be native in thy verſe —— 

What is FivGAL but genuine Erſe? 

Which all ſublime ſonorous flows, 

Like Hervey*'s thoughts in drunken proſe, 
Hail, ScoTLAND, hail, to thee belong 

All pow'rs. but moſt the pow'rs of ſong ; 

Whether the rude unpoliſnh'd Erſ⸗ : 

Stalk in the buckram pro or verſe, * 


Or bonny RamsaAY pleaſe thee ., 


Who /arg ſae ſweetly aww his woe. — 
If ought (and ſay who knows ſo well) 

The ſecond- ſighted mnſe can tell, 

The happy LaixDs ſhall laugh and fing, 

When ExcLanD's Gewivs droops his wing» 

So ſhall thy ſoil new wealth diſcloſe, 


So thy own TuISTLE choke the ROsx. 


But what comes here? Methinks I ſee © 
A wvaltiny univerſity. | 
See how they preſs to croſs the Twxxp, 
And ſtrain their limbs with eager ſpeed! 
While ScoTLAuD, from her fertile ſhore, 
Cries, On my ſons, return no more. 
Hither they haſte with willing mind, 
Nor caſt one /onviny look behind; 
On ten- toe carriage to ſalute, : 
The k=—, and q n. and Farr. or BUTE, 
No more the gallant northern ſous 
Svcut forth their ſtrings of Latin puns; 
Nor courſe all janguages to frame, 
The quibble ſuited to their name; 
| Rr 
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As when their anteſſors be- ver, d, 

That giorious STUART, JAMEs the FigsT. 

But with that elocution's GRACE, 

That oratorial flaſhy /ace, 

Which the fam'd Li Tommy Pure, 

Would ſow on ſentimental fluff; 

Twang with a ſweet pronunciation, 

The flow'rs of bold imagination. 

Macynrks0N leads the flaming van, 

La1kD of the new Fingalian clan; 

While Jacxety Home brings up the rear, 

With new-got penſion neat and clear : 

Three hundred Engliſb pounds a-year. 

While ſiſter Pro; our ancient Friend, 

Sends Macs and Dod Alps without end; 

To Gzorc awhile they tune their lays, 

Then all their choral voices raiſe, 

To heap their panegyric wit on 

Th' illuſtrious chief, and our Nox TH Br1TON. 
Hail to the TuAxxE, whoſe patriot {kill 

Can break all nations to his will; 

Maſter of ſciences and arts, 

Mzxcenas to all men of parts; 

Whoſe foſt'ring hand, and ready wit, 


Shall find u; all in places fit, 


So ſhall thy friends no longer roam, 
But change to meet a ſettled home. 
Hail mighty Trav, for ScdTLAND born, 


To fill her almoſt empty horn : 


Hail to thy ancient glorious flem, 


Nor TuEY from kings, BUT KINGS FROM THEM, 


THE C!T'S COUNTRY BOX, 1757. 


Vos ſapere et ſolos aio bene vivere, quorum, 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis.“ 
Hos. 


Tux wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 
Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, 

And buckles to his one-horſe chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the ſounder'd mare; 
While wedg'd in cloſely by his ſide, 
Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
With Tacky on a ſtool before em, 
And out they jog in due decorum, 


' Scarce paſt the turnpike half a mile, 


How all the country ſeems to ſmile : 
And as they flowly jog together, 
Ihe Cit commends the road and weather; 
While madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for ev'ry houſe ſhe ſees, 
Admires its views, its ſituation, 
And thus ſhe opens her oration. 

What fignify the loads of wealth, 
Without that richeſt jewel, health ? ? 


Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 


Who doats upon your precious life ! 
Such ceaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 
Is more than human ſtrength can bear. 
One may obſerve it in your face— 
Indeed, my dear, you break zpace : 
And nothing can your health repair, 
But exerciſe and country air, 

Sir Traffic has a houſe, you know, 
About a mile from Cheney-Row ; 5 
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He's a good man, indeed tis true, 
But not ſo warm, my dear, as you: 
And folks are always apt to ſneer— | 
One would not be out-done my dear ! 

Sir Traffic's name ſo well apply'd 
Awak'd his brother merchant's pride; 
And Thrifty, who had all his lite 
Paid utmoſt deference to his wife. 
Confeſs'd her arguments had reaſon, 
And by th' approaching ſummer ſeaſon, 
Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And purchaſes his country box. 

Some three or four mile out of town, 
(An hour's ride will bring you down,) 
He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong frum the road: 

And ſo convenient does it lay, 

The ſtages paſs it ev'ry day 

And then' ſo ſnug, ſo mighty pretty, 

To have an houſe ſo near the city! 

Take but your places at the Boar 

You're ſet down at the very door. 
Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at laſt, 


White-waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſty 


Hugging themſelves in caſe and clover, 
With all the ſuſs of moving over; 
Lo, a new heap of whims are bred:? 
And wanton in my lady's head. 

Well to be ſure, it muft be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground; 
So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 
And all about ſo countrified / 
Twould come but to a trifling price 
To make it quite a paradiſe ; 
cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 
Thoſe ugly broken mouldy pales : 
Suppoſe, my dear, inſtead of theſe, 
We build a railing, all Chineſe. 
Although one hates to be expos'd ; 


Tis diſmal to be thus enclos'd; 


One hardly any object ſees 

| with you'd fel! thoſe odious trees. 
Objects continual paſſing by 

Were ſomething to amuſe the eye, 
But to be pent within the walls--- 
One might gs well be at St. Paul's. 
Our houſe, beholders would adore, 
Was there a level lawn before, 
Nothing its views to incommode, 
But quite laid open to the road; 
While ev'ry trav'ler in amaze, 
Should on our little manſion gaze, 
And pointing to the choice retreat, 
Cry, that's Sir Thrifty's country ſcat. 
No doubt her arguments prevail, 
For madam” s TASTE can never fail. 


Bleſt age ! when all men may procure, - 


The title of a connoiſſeur ; 

When noble and ignoble herd, 

Are govern'd by a ſingle word; 
'Though, like the royal German dames, 
It bears an hundred Chriſtian names ; 


| As genius, fancy, judgment, golt, 


Whim, caprice, je- ne- ſcai- quoi, virtũ 
Which appellations all deſcribe 
TAs TE, and the modern tafiefu! tribe. 


» 


Now bricklay'rs, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chineſe artiſts, and deſigners, 
Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 
To work this wond'rous reformation. 
The uſeful dome, which ſecret ſtood, 
Emboſom'& in the yew-tree's wood, 
The trav'ler with amazement ſees 

A temple, Gothic, or Chineſe, 

With many-a bell, and tawdry rag on, 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon; 
A wooden arch is bent aſtride 

A ditch of water, four foot wide, 

With angles, curves, and zigzag lines, 
From halfpenny's exact deſigns, - 

In front, a level lawn is ſecn, 

Without a ſhrub upon the green, 


Where taſte would want its firſt great law, = 


But for the ſkulking, fly ha-ha, 
By whoſe miraculous aſſiſtance, 
You gain a proſpect two fields diſtance, 
And now from Hyde..Park corner come 
The gods of Athens, and of Rome. 
Here ſquabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumſy graces : 
Apollo there, with aim ſo clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever; 
And there without the pow'r to ay, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury. 

The villa thus completely grac'd, 
All own that Thrifty has a taſte; 
And madam's female friends, and couſins, 
With common-council-men, by dozens, 
Flock every Sunday to the ſeat, 
To ſtare about them, and to eat. 


GENIUS, ENVY, AND TIME; 
4 FABLE, , 
Aderefſed to William Hegarth, E 7. 
Is all profeſſionary ſkill, 


There never was, nor ever will 

Be excellence, or exhibition, 

But fools are up in oppoſition : 

Fach letter'd, grave, pedantic dunce 
Wakes from bis lethargy at once, 

Shrugs, ſhakes his head, and rubs his eyes, 

And, being dull, looks wond'rous wiſe, 

With ſolemn phiz, and critic ſcowl, 

The wiſdom of his brother owl. » 

Monzzxns! He hates the very name; 

Your ancicnts have preſcriptive claim ;--- 

But let a century be paſt, 

And we have taſte znd wit at laſt; 

For at that period moderns too 

Juſt turn the corner of virtue. 

But merit now has little claim 

o any meed of preſent fame, 

For 'tis not worth that get you friends, 
"Tis excellence that moſt 'offends. 

I, Proteus-like, a Garruck's art, 

Shows taſte and ſkill in every patt ; 

It, ever juſt to nature's plan, 

He is in all the very man, 

Een here ſhall envy take her aim, 

——— Wie and — — — blame, 
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The Jearouvs Wigs, though chaſtely writ, 

With no parade of frippery wit, 

Shall ſet a ſcribbling, all at once, 

Both giant wit, and pigmy, dunce; 

While Critical Reviewers write, 

Who ſhow their teeth before they bite, 

And ſacrifice each reputation, 

From wanton falſe imagination. 

Theſe obſervations, rather (tale, | 

May borrow ſpirit from a-tale. 1 
Genivs, a buſtling lad of parts, 

Who all things did by fits and ſtarts, 

Nothing above him or below him, 

Who'd make a riot, or a poem, 24 

From eccentricity of thought, 


Not always do the thing he ought ; ; 


But was it once his own election, 


| Would bring all matters to perſection; 


Would act, deſign, engrave, write, paint, 
But neither from the leaſt conitraint, 
Who hated all pedantic ſchools, 

And ſcorn'd.the gloſs of knowing fools, 
That hold perfection all in all, 
Yet treat it as mechanical, 


\ 


Aud give the fame ſuflicient rule 


To make a poem, as a ſtool— 
From the firſt ſpring. time of his youth, 
Was downright worſhipper of truth ; 
And with a free and liberal ſpirit, 
His courtſhip paid to lady Mexrir. 

Ewvr, a ſquiat-ey'd, mere old maid, 
Well known among the ſcribbling trade , 
A hag, ſo very, very thin, * 
Her bones peep'd through her bladder-ſcin; - 
Who could not for her foul abide 
That folks thould praiſe where ſhe muſt chide; 
Follow'd the youth where'er he went, | 
To mar each good and brave intent; 
Would lies, and plots and miſchief hatch, 
To ruin iM and ſpoil the match. 
Honour ſhe held at bold defiance, 
Talk'd much of faction, gang, alliance, : 
As if the real ſons of raſte | 
Had clubb'd to lay a DessrT waſte. 

In ſhort, wherever GzNnivs came, 
You'd find this antiquated dame; 
Whate'er he did, where'er he went, 
She follow'd only to torment; 
Call'd Mir by a thouſand names, 


{ Which decency or truth diſclaims, 
While all her buſineſs, toil, and care, 


Was to depreciate, lie, compare, 
To pull the modeſt maiden down, 
And blaſt her fame to all the town. 

The youth, inflam'd with conſcious pride, 
To Prince PosTertTY apply'd, 
Who gave his anſwer thus in rhyme, 
By his chief miniſter, Old TI xx. 

85 Rdpine not at what pedants ſay, 
We'll bring thee forward on the way; 
« If wither'd Envy ftrive to hurt 
e With lies, with impudence and dirt, 
„ You only pay a common tax 
*© Which fool, and knave, and dunce exads. 
e Be this thy comfort, this thy joy, 
Thy ſtrength is in its prime, my boy, 

Rx ij _ 


* 
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4 And ev'ry year thy vigour grows, 
& Impairs the credit f my foes 
* Evwvy ſhall ſink, and be no more 
& Than what her NAIAS were before; 
&« Mere excremental maggots, bred, | 
66 In poet's topſy-turvy head, 
& Born like a momentary fly, 
« To flutter, buzz abont, and die. 

« Yet, Genivs, mark what I preſage, 
„% Who look through every diſtant age: 
c Mexir ſhall bleſs thee with her charms, 
& Fame lift thy off pring in her arms, 
e And ſtamp eternity of grace 
4 On all thy numerous various race. 
„ RousBILtiac. WILTON, names as high 
« As Phidias of antiquity, 
& Shall ſtrength, expreſſion, manner give, 
% And make een marble breathe and ive; 
&«& While S161$MUNDA's deep diſtreſs, 
& Which looks the ſoul of wretchedneſs, 


„ When I, with flow and ſoft'ning pen, 


« Have gone o'er all the tints agen, 

« Shall urge a bold and proper claim 

&« To level half the ancient fame: 

c While future ages yet unknown 
With critic air ſhall proudly own 

« Thy Hoax firſt of every clime 

*« For humour keen, or ſtrong ſublime, 
& And hail him from his fire and ſpirit, 
&« The child of GENIUS and of Merit.” 


THE HARE AND TORTOISE. 1757. 


A FABLE, 


Gents, bleſt term, of meaning wide, 

For ſure no term ſo milſappy'd, 

How many bear thy ſacred name, 

That never felt a real flame ! 

Proud of the ſpecions appellation, 

Thus fools have chriſten'd inclination. 
But yet ſuppoſe a genius true, 

Exempli gratid me or yon; 

Wharte'er he tries with due attention, 

Rarely eſcapes his apprehenſion ; 

Surmounting ev'ry oppoſition, 

You'd ſwear he learnt by intuition, 

Should he rely alone on parts, 

And ſtudy therefore bur by ſtarts, 

Sure of ſucceſs whe:1e'er he tries, 

Should he forego the means to riſe ? 
Suppoſe your watch a Graham make, 


Sold, if you will, for value's ſake 


Its ſprings within in order due. 

No watch, when going, goes ſo true; 
If ne'er wound up with proper care, 
What ſervice is it in the wear? 
Some genial ſpark of Phœbus' rays, 
Perhaps within your boſom plays: 

O how the purer rays aſpire, 

If application fans the fire 

Withour it genius vainly tries, 

H weber ſometimes it ſeems to riſc : 
Nay application will prevail 


When braggart parts and genius fail; 


And now to lay my proof before ye, 
I here preſent you with a ſtory. 

In days of yore, when time was young, 
When birds convers'd as well as ſung, 
When uſe of ſpeech was not confin'd, 
Merely to brates of human kind, 

A forward hare, of ſwiftneſs vain, 

The genius of the neighb'ring plain, 
Woul oft deride the drudging crowd: 
For geniuſes are e er proud. 


He'd boaſt, his flight *twere vain to follow, 


For dog and horſe he'd beat them hollow, 
Nay, if he put forth all his ſtrength, 
Outſtrip his brethren ha a length. 

A tortoiſe heard his vain oration, 
And vented thus his mdignation. 

Oh puſs, it bodes thee dire diſgrace, 
When I defy thee to the race. 

Come, *tis a match, nay, no denial, 
lay my ſhell upon the trial. h 

* F'was done and gone, all fair, a bet, 
Judges prepar'd, and diſtance ſet. 

The ſcamp'ring hare outſtript the wind, 
The creeping tortoiſe lagg'd behind, 
And ſcarce had paſs'd a ſingle pole, 
When puſs had almoſt reach'd the goal, 
Friend tortoiſe, quoth the jeering hare, 
Your burden's more than you can bear, 
To help your ſpeed. ir were as well 
That I ſhould eaſe you of your ſhell : © 
Jog on a little faſter pr'ythee, 

'I take a nap, and then be with thee, 

So ſaid, ſo done, and ſafely ſure, 

For ſay, what conqueſt more ſecure ? 
Whe'.c*er he walk'd (that's all that's in it) 
He could o'ertake him in a minute. 

Che tortoiſe heard his taunting jeer, 
But ſtill reſolv'd to perſevere, 

Still draw'd along, as wh. ſhould ſay, 
il win, like Fabius, by delay; 

On to the goal ſecurely crept, 

While puſs unknowing ſoundly ſlept. 

Fhe bets were won, the hare awake, 
When thus the victor tortoife ſpake. 

Puſs, though 4 own thy quicker parts, 
Things are not always done by ſtarts, 
You may deride my awkward pace, 
But flow and fleady wins the race. 


_THE SATYR AND PEDLAR. 1757. 


Words are, ſo Wollaſton defines, 
Of our ideas merely ſigns, 

Which have a pqw'r at will to vary, 
As being vague and arbitrary. 
Now damm d for inſtance—all agree, 
Damn'd 's the ſuperlative degree ; 
Means that alone, and nothing more, 
However taken heretofore; 

Damn'd is a word can't ſtand alone, 
Which has no meaning of its own, 
But ſignifies or bad or good 

Juſt as its neighbour's underſtood, 
Examplcs we may find enough. 


Damn'd high, damn d low, damm d fins, dumm d uh 
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& fares it too with its relation, 

I mean its ſubſtantive, damnation. 

The wit with metaphors makes bold, 

And tells you he's damnation cold; 

Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, 

The ſelf-ſame wit's damnation hot. 

And here a fable I remember— 

Once in the middle of December, 

When ev'ry mead in ſnow is loſt, 

And ev'ry river bound with froſt, 

When families get all together, 

And feelingly talk o'er the weather; 

When—pox on the deſcriptive rhyme— 

jn ſhort it was the winter time. 

It was a pedlar's happy lot, 

To fall into a ſatyr's cot: 

Shiv'ring with cold, and almoſt froze, 

With pearly drop upon his noſe, 

His fingers' ends all pinch'd to death. 

He blew upon them with his breath. 

« Friend, quoth the ſatyr, what intends. 

« That blowing on thy fingers ends ? 

« It is to warm them thus I blow, 

« For they are froze as cold as ſnow, 

And ſo inclement has it been 

« 'm like a cake of ice within.“ 

Come, quoth the tatyr, comfort, man! 

I'll cheer thy infide, if can; 

You're welcome in my homely cottage 

To a warm fire, and meſs of pattage. 
This ſaid, the ſatyr, nothing loth, 

A bowl prepar'd of fav'ry broth, 

Which with delight the pedlar view'd, 

As imoking on the board it ſtood, 

But, though the very ſteam aroſe 

Wick grateful odour to his noſe, 

One ſingle ſip he ventur'd not, 

The gruel was ſo wond'rous hot, 

What can be done ?—with gentle puff 

He blows it, till it's cool enough. 

Why, how now, pedlar, what's the matter ? 
Still at thy blow ing! quuth the ſatyr, 
| blow to cool it, cries the clown, 

Thar I may get the liquor down: 
For though | grant, you've made it well, 
You've boil'd it, fir, as hot as hell 


Then raiſing high his cloven ſtump, * 


The ſatyr mote him on the rump. 

* Bcgone, thou double knave, or fool, 

* With the ſame breath to warm and cool : 
" Friedſhip with ſuch I never hold 

Who're ſo dumm d hot, and ſo damn'd cold.“ 


THE NIGHTINGALE, THE OWL, AND 
THE CUCKOW. . 


A FABLE, 


Air ſed to David Garrick, Eſg. on the report of bis 
retiring from the Stage, Dec. 1760. 


Cxrrics, who like the ſcarecraws ſtand 
Upon the poet's common Jand, 
Aud with ſeverity of ſenſe, 

Drive all imagination thence, 

day that in truth lies all ſublime, 
Whether you write in proſe or rhyme, 
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And yet the truth may loſe its grace, 

If blurted to a petſou's face; 

Eſpecially if what you ſpeak | 
Should crimſon o'er the glowing cheek : 
For when you throw that flaver o er him, 
And tumble out your praiſe before him, 
However juſt the application, 
It looks a-ſquint at adulation. 

l would be honeſt and ſincere, 

But not a flatterer, or ſevere. 

Need | be ſurly, rough, uncouth, 
That folks may think 1 love the truth? 
And ſhe, good dame, with beauty's queen, 
Was not at all times naked fren ; 
For every boy. with Prior, knows, 
By accident. ſhe loſt her clothes, 

When falſehood ſtole them to diſguiſe 
Her miſbegotten brood of lies 
Why ſhould the prudiſh goddeſs dwell 
Down at the bottom of a well, 
But that ſhe is in pitious fright, 
Leſt, riſing up to mortal ſight, 


" The modeſt world ſhould fleer and flout her, 


With not a rag of clothes about her ? 
Yet ſhe might wear a proper dreſs 
And keep her eſſence ne'erthelefs, 
So Delia's boſom ſtill will riſe, 

And faſcinate her lover's eyes, 


The decent thade of ſpecious gauze, 
hear it Luz2'd about the table, 
What can this lead to ? Sirs, 


A FABLE, 


War birds allow'd the eagle's ſway, 
Ere eagies turn'd to fowls of prey, 
His royal majeſty of air | 
Took muſic underneath his care; 
And, for his queen and court's delight, 
Commanded concerts cv'ry night. 
Here every bird of parts might enter, 
The nightingale was made precentor; 
Udet whoſe care and jult direction, 
Merit was ſure to meet protection. 
Thc lark, the blackbird, and the robin 
This concert always hore a bob in: 
he beit performers ail were in it, 
The thruſh, canary-bird, and linnet. 
But birds, alas ' are apt ro aim 4:08 
At things, to which they've ſma leſt claim. 


| | The ſtaring owl, with hideous hoot, 


Offcr'd his ſervice tor a flute. 
The cuckow needs would join the band; 
« I hethruſh is but a pauitry hand: 
And U can beſt ſupply that place, 
&« For I've ſhake, a twell, a grace.” 
The manager their ſuit p'cfcrr'd : 
Both tun'd their pipes; and both were heard; 


| Yet each their ſeveral praiſes miſs'd, 


For both wert heard, and both were hiſfs'd. 
The cuckow hence, with rancour ſtirr'd, 

A kind e periodic bird, 

Of naſty hue, and body ſcabby, . 


No would-be-play-wright halt ſo ſhabby) 
fn Rr 8 


Though round her ivory neck ſhe draws, 
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Reviles, abuſes, and defames, | 

* Screams from a branch, and calls hard names, 
And ſtrikes at nightingale or lark, 
Like Liſbon ruffians, in the dark. 
The owl harangues the gaping throng 
On fow'rs, and excellence of ſong, 
„% The blackbird « note has loſt its force; 
« The nightingale is downright hoarlſe ; 
& The linnet's harſh ; the robin ſhrill ; 
6 —The ſparrow has prodigious ſkill !'? 

At length they had what they deſir d: 

The ſkilful nightingale retir'd. . 
When folly came, with wild uproar, 
And harmony was heard no more. 


A TALE. 


Vr uus, of laughter queen and love, 
The greateſt demirep above, 

Who ſcorn'd reſtriction, hated cuſtom, 
Knew her oven ſex too well to truſt * em, 
Proceeded on tlie noble plan, 

At any rate, to have her man; 

Look'd on decorum, as mere traſh, 

And liv'd like *** and ***, 

From Paphos, where they her revere 

As much as we do Cælia here, 

Or from Cythera, where her altars 

Are deck'd with daggers, true-love halters, 
Garters yclept, and other trophies, 
Which prove that man in love an oaf is, 
According to appointment, came 

To ſee CæciLIA, tuneful dama, 

Whoſe praiſe by Dryden's ode is grown 
Bright and immortal as his own; 

And who hath been for many years 
The chief directreſs of the ſpheres. 

Thomas, who rode behind the car, 
And for a flambeau held a ſtar, 

Who, in the honeſt way of trade, 
Hath forg'd more horns, and cuckolds made, 
"Than Vulcan and his brawny dolts 
Ever for Jove forg'd thunderbolts, 
Slipt gently down, and ran before *em, 
Ringing the bell with due decorum. 
But, truth to ſay, I cannot tell 
Whether it knocker was or bell, 
(This for vertù an anecdote is), 
Which us'd to give CxciLIa notice, 
When any lady of the ſky 
Was come to bear her company. 

But this I'm ſure, be which it will, 
Thomas perform'd his part with kill. 
Mcthinks 1 hear the reader cry 
His part with fei? why, you or I, 

Or any body elſe, as well 

As Thomas, ſure, could ring a bell, 
Nor did Jever hear before 

Of ſkill in knocking at a door. 

Poor low-liv'd creature ! I ſuppoſe, 
Nay, and am ſure, you're one of thoſe 
Who, at what door foe'er they be, 
Will always knock in the ſame key. 
Thinking tha? bell and knocker too 

Were found out nothing elſe to do, 
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But to inſorm the houſe, no doubt, 
That there was ſomebody without, 
Who, if they might ſuch favour win, 
Would rather chooſe to be within; 

But had our ſervants no more ſenſe, 
Lord! what muſt be the conſequence ? - 
Error would error ſtill purſue, 

And ſtrife and anarchy enſue, 
PunQilio from her altar hurl'd, 
Whence ſhe declares unto the world 
Whate'er by fancy is decreed, 
Through all her niceties muſt bleed. 

For if there was not to be found 
Some wholeſome difference of ſound, 
But the ſame rap foretold th' approach 
Of him who walk'd, or rode in coach, 
A poor relation now and then, 

Might to my lord admittance gain, 
When his good lordſhip hop'd to ec . 
Some raſcal of his own degree ; 

And, what is more unhappy ſtill, 

The ſtupid wretch who brings a bill, 
Might paſs through all the motley rribe, 
As free as one, who brings a bribe. 

My lady too might pique her grace 
With carriage ſtiff, and formal face, 
Which, ſhe deceiv'd, had taken care 
For ſome inferior to prepare; 

Or might ſome wretch from Londard-reet 


With greater eaſe and freedom meet, 


Than ſer:ſe of honour will admit 


Between my lady and a cit. 


Thoſe evils wiſely to prevent, 
And root out care and diſcontent, 
Ev'ry gay ſmart, who rides behind, 
With roſe and bag in taſte reſin'd, 
Muſt muſic fully underſtand, 

Have a nice car and ſkilful hand; 
At ev'ry turn be always found 

A perfect connoiſſeur in ſound ; 
Through all the gamut {kilful fly, 
Varying his notes, now low, now high, 
According as he ſhifts his place; 
Now hoarſely grumbling in the baſe, 
Now turning tenor, and again 

To treble raiſing his ſhrill ſtrain; 

So to declare, wherc'er he be, 

His maſter's fortune and degree, 

By the diſtinguiſhing addreſs, 

Which he'll upon the door expreſs. 

Thomas, whom I have nam'd before 
As ringing at CzciL1a's door, 

Was perfect maſter of this art, 
And vers'd alike in ev'ry part: 
So thar Czcilia knew, before 

Her foctman came unto the door, 


And in due form had told her fo, 


That Madam Venus was below. 
The doors immediate open flew, 
The Gnppess, without more ado, 
Diſplaying beauty's thouſand airs, 
Skin'd through the hall, and tripp'd up ſtairs, 
- CxciL1a met her with a ſmile 
Of great delight, when all the while, 
If her falſe heart could have been ſeen, + 


She wiſh'd ſhe had at Cyprus been. 


Whilt 


But ladies, {kill'd in forms and arts, 
Don't in their faces wear their hearts, 
And thoſe above, like thoſe below, 
Deal frequently in outſide ſhow, 

And always to keep up parade, 
Have a {mile by them ready made. 


The forms, which ladies when they meet 


Muſt for good manners ſake repcat, 
As bumble ſervant, Lore d. you do, 

And in return, pray how are you ? 
Enrich'd at ev'ry proper ſpace, 


With due integuments of Jace, 


As Madam, Grace, and Godeſhip, 

Which we for brevity ſhall ſkip, 

Happily paſt, in elbow-chair 

At length our ladies ſeated are. 
Indiff rent ſubjects firſt they chooſe, 

And talk of weather and the, news, 

That done, they fit upon the ſtate, 

And ſnarl at the decrees of fate, 

lnvectives againſt Jove are hurl'd, 

And they alone ſhuuld rule the world. 
Dull politics at length they quit, 

And by ill-nature ſhow their wit ; 

For hand in hand, too well we know, 

Theſe intimates are ſaid to go, 

do that where either doth preſide 

T others' exiſtence is implied. 

The man of wit, ſo men decree, 

Muſt without doubt ill- natur'd be; 

And the ill-natur'd fcarce forgets 

To rank himſelf among the wits. 
Malicious VENUS, who by rote 

Had ev'ry little anecdote, 

And moſt minutely could advance 

Ech intereſting circumſtance, 

Which unte all intrigues related, 

Since Jupiter the world created, 

Diſplay'd her eloquence with pride, 

Hinted, obſerv'd, enlarg'd, applied; 

And not the reader to detain 

With things impertinent and vain, 

She did, as ladies do on earth 

Who cannot bear a rival's worth, 

In ſuch a way each tale rehearſe 

As good made bad, and bad made worſe: 
CxciLiA too, with ſaint-like air, 

But lately come from evening pray'r, 

Who knew her duty, as a faint, 

Always to pray, and not to faint, 

And, rain or ſhine, her church ne'er miſt, 

Prude, devotee, and Methodiſt, 

With equal zeal the cauſe promoted, 

Milconſtru'd things, and words miſquoted, 

Milrepreſented. miſapplied, 

And, infpiration being her guide, 

The very heart of man diſſected, 

And to his principles objected. 

Thus, among ft us, the ſartified, 

In all the ſpirituals of pride, 

Whoſe honeſt conſciences ne'er reſted, 

Till of carnalities diveſted, 

They knew and felt themſelves t' inherit 

a double portion of the ſpirit : 

Who from one church to th' other roam, 

Wi it their poor children ſtarve athome, | 
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Conſid'ring they may claim the care 
Of Providence, who ſent them there, 


| | And therefore certainly is tied 
To ſee their ev'ry want ſupplied ; 


Who unto preachers give away, 

That which their creditors ſhould pay, 
And hold that choſen vc ſſels muſt 

Be generoas before they're juſt, 

And that their charity this way 7 
Shall bind o'er Heaven their debts to pay, 
And ſerve their temp'ral turn, no doubt, 
Better than if they'd put it out, 

Whilſt nought hereafter can prevent, 
Their ſure reward of cent. per cent. 

Who honeſt labour ſcorn, and ſay 

None need to work who love to pray, 
For Heaven will ſatisfy their cravings, 

By ſending of Elijah's ravens, | 

Or rain, down, when their ſpirits fail, 

A diſh of manna, or a quail; # 
Who from Moorfields to Tottenham-Court 
In furious fits of zeal reſort, 

Praiſe what they do not. underſtand, 
Turn up the eye, ſtretch out the hand, 
Melt into tears, whilſt ——— blows 


—” 


The twang of nonſenſe through his noſe, 


Or - deals in ſpeculation, 
Or hums his congregation, 
Or talks with the Lord of Hoſts, 


with pillars and with poſts; 
Who ſtrictly watch, leſt Satan ſhould, ' 
Roaring like lion for his food, 
Enſnare their feet his fatal trap in, 
And their poor ſouls be taken napping ; 
Who ſtrictly faſt, becauſe they find 
The fleſh fill wars againſt the mind, 
And fleſh of ſaints, like ſinner's, muſt 
Be mortified, to keep down Juſt ; 
Who, four times in the year at leaſt, 
Join feaſt of love to love of feaſt, 
Which, though the profligate and vain 
In terms of blaſphemy profane, 
Yet all the ceremony here is, 
Pure as the myſteries of Ceres ; 
Who. God's elect, with triu:nph feel 


Within themſelves ſalvation's fea], 


And will not, muſt not, dare not doubt, 
That Heav'n itſelf can't blot it out; 
After they've done their holy labours, 
Return to ſcandalize their neighbours, 
And think they can't ſerve Heay'n ſo well. 
As with its creatures filling hell: | 
So that, inflam'd with holy pride, 
They ſave themſelves, damn all beſide. 
For perſons, who pretend to feel 
The glowings of uncommen zeal, 
Who others ſcorn, and ſeem to be 
Righteous in very great degree, 
Do, *bove all others, take delight 
To vent their ſpleen in tales of ſpite, 
And think they raiſe their own renowg. 
By pulling of a neighbour's down, 
Still lying on with moſt ſucceſs, 
Becauſe they charity profeſs, 
And make the outſide of religion, 
Like Mahomet's inſpiring pigeon, 
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To all their forgeries gain credit, 
*Tis enough ſure that ſaid it. 

But what can all this rambling mean ? 
Was ever ſuch an hodgepodge ſeen? 
Venus, CxciLI4, ſaints, and whores, 
Thomas, Verth, bells, knockers, doors, 
Lords, rogues, relations, ladies, cits, 

Stars, lambeaux, thunderbolts, horns, wits, 

Vulcan, and cuckold-maker, ſcandal, ; 

Muſic, and footmen, car of Handel, 

Weather, news, envy, politics, 

Intrigues, and women's thouſand tricks, 

Prudes, Methodiſts, and devotees, | 

Faſtings, feaſts, pray'rs, and charities, 

Ceres, with her myſterious train, 

3 , _— Re- N and 5 

Fleſh, ſpirit, love, hate, and religion, 

A quail, a raven, and a pigeon, 

All jumbled up in one large diſh, 

Red-herring, bread, fowl, fleſh, and fiſh. 
Where's the connection, where's the plan, 

The devil ſurc is in the man. : 

All in an inſtant we are hurl'd 

From place to place all round the world, 

Vet find no reaſon for it—mum— 

There, my good critic, lies the hum 

Well, but methinks, it would avail 

To know the end of thit—A TALE. 


SHAKSPEARE, 
AN EPISTLE TO MR. GARRYCK, 


Tyaxxs to much induſtry and paing, 
Much twiſting of the wit and brains, 
"Tranſlation has unlock'd the tore, 
Ard ſpread abroad the Grecian lore, 
While Sophocles his ſcenes are grown 
E'en as familiar as our own. 

No more ſhall taſte preſume to ſpeak 
From its encloſures in the Greek; 
But, all its fences broken down, 

Lie at the mercy of the town. 

_ Critic, I hear thy torrent rage, 

Tis blaſphemy againſt that ſtage, 
Which Zſchylus his warmth deſign'd, 
Euripides his taſte reſin d. 

And Sophocles his laſt direction, 
Stamp'd with the ſignet of perfection.“ 
Perfection! 'tis a word ideal, 

That bears about it nothing real: 

For excellence was never hit 

In the firſt eſſays of man's wie. 

Shall ancient worth, or ancient fame 
Preclude the moderns from their claim? 
Mult they be blockheads, dolts, and fools, 
Who write not up to Grecian rules ? ; 
Who tread in buſkins or in ſocks. 

Muſt they be damn'd as heterodox, 

Nor merit of good works prevail, 

Except within the claſſic pale? 

*Tis ſtuff that bears the name of knowledge, 
Not current half a mile from college; 
Where halt their lectures yield nv more 
(Beſure I ſpeak of times of yore) 
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Than juſt a niggard light, to mark 
How much we all are in the dark: 
As ruſhlights in a ſpacious room, 

uſt burn enough to form a gloom. 

When-Shakſpeare leads the mind a dance, 

From France to England, hence to France, 
Talk not to me of time and place; 
| own I'm happy in the chaſe. 
Whether the drama's here or there, 
*Tis nature, Shakfpeare, every where. 
The poet's fancy can create, | 
Contract, enlarge annihilate, 
Bring paſt and preſent clofe together, 
In ſpite of diſtance, ſcas, or weather; 
And ſhut up in a ſingle action 
What coſt whole years in its tranſaction. 


So, ladies at à play, or rout, 


Can flirt the univerſe about, 
Whoſe geographical account 
Is drawn and pictured on the mount: 
Yet, when they pleaſe, contract the plan, 
And ſhut the world up in'a fan. 

True genius, like Armida's wand, 
Can raiſe the ſpring from barren land. 
While all the art of imitation, 
Is pilf ring from the firſt creation; 
Tranſplanting flowers, with uſeleſs toil, - 
Which wither in a foreign ſoil. | 
As conſcience often ſets us right. 
By its interior active light, 


Without th' aſſiſtance of.the laws 


To combat in the moral cauſe; 
So genius, of itſelf diſcerning, 
Without the myſtic rules ef learning, 
Can, from its preſent intuition, 
Strike at the truth of compoſition. 

Vet thoſe who breathe the claſſic vein, 
Enliſted in the mimic train, 
Who ride their ſteed with double bit, 
Ne'er run away with by their wit, 
Delighted with the pomp of rules, 
Ihe ſpecious pedantry of ſchools, 
(Which rules, like crutches, ne' er became 
Of any uſe but to the lame,) 
Purſue the method ſet before em; 
Talk much of order, and decorum, 
Of probability, of fi@ion, 
Of manners, ornament, and diction, 
And with a jargon of hard names, 
(A privilege which dulneſs claims, 
And merely us'd by way of fence, 
To keep out plain and common ſenſe), 
Extol the wit of ancient days, 
The {imple fabric of their plays; 
Then from the fable, all fo chaſte, 


| Irick'd up in ancient-modern taſte, 


So mighty gentle all the while, 

In ſuch a ſweet deteriptive ſtyle, 

While chorus marks the ſervile mode 

With ſine reflection, in an ode, 

Preſent you with a perſc& piece, 

Form'd on the model of old Greece. 
Come, pr'ythee critic, ſet before us, 

The ule and office of a chorus. 

What! filent ! why then, I'll produce 


Its ſervices from ancient uſe, 
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'Tis to be ever on the ſtage, 
Attendants upon grief or rage; 
To be an arrant go-between, 
Chief-mourner at each diſmal ſcene; 
chowing its forrow, or delight, 
'By ſhifting-dances, leſt and right, 
Not much unlike our modern notions, 
Adagio or Allegro motions; 
To watch upon the deep diſtreſs, 
And plaints of royal wretchedneſs; 
and when, with tears, and execration, 
They've pour d out all their lamentation, 
And wept whole cataracts from their eyes, 
To call on rivers for ſupplies, 
Aud with their hais, and bees, and hoes, 
To make a ſymphony of woes. 

Doubtleſs the ancients want the art 

To ſlrike at once upon the heart: 

Or why their prologues of a mile 

lu ſmple—call it—humble ſtyle, 

In unimpaſſion d phraſe to ſay 

# *Fore the beginning of this play, 

« J, hapleſs Polydore, was found 

« By fiſhermen, or others drown'd!“ 
Or, © J, a gentleman, did wed, 

« The lady I wou'd never bed, 

® Great” Agamemnon's royal daughter, 
Who's coming hither to draw water.“ 

Or need the chorus to reveal ; 
Reflections, which the audience feel; 

And jog them, leſt attention ſink, 
To tell them how and what to think! 

Oh, where's the bard, who at one view 
Could look the whole creation thruugh, 
Who travers'd all the human heart, 
Without recourſe to Grecran art ? 

He ſcorn'd the modes of imitation, 

Of altering, pilfering, and tranſlation, 

Nor painted horror, grief, or rage, 

From models of a former age; 

The bright original he touk, 

And tore the leaf from nature's book. 

'[is Shakſpeare, thus, who ſtands alone— ; 
—But why repeat what you have ſhown? . 
How true, how perfect, and how well, 

The feelings of our hearts mult tell. 


AN EPISTLE TO C. CHURCHILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE ROSCIAD, 


le at a tavern, where you'd with to dine, 

They cheat your palate with adulterate wine, 

Would you, reſolve me, critics, ſor you can, 

dend for the maſter up, or chite the man? 

The man no doubt a knaviſh buſineſs drives, 

But tell me what's the maſter who connives ? 

Hence you'll infer, and ſure the doctrine's true, 

Which ſays, no quarter to a foul review. 4 

It matters not who vends the nauſeous flop, 

Maſter or 'prentice ; we deteſt the ſhop. 
Critics of old, a manly liberal race, 

Approv'd or cenſur'd with an open face: 

Byldly purſu'd the free deciſive taſk, 


Nor ttabb d, conceal'd peneath a rutlian's maſk, 
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To works not men, with honeſt warmth, ſevere, 
'Th' impartial judges laugh'd at hope or ſear: 
Theirs was the noble ſkill, with gen rous aim, 


| To fan true genius to an active flame; 


To bring forth merit in its ſtrongeſt light, 
Or damn, the blockhead to his native night. 
But, as all ſtates are ſubject to decay, p 
The ſtate of letters too will melt away, 
Smit with the harlot charms of trilling ſound, 
Softneſs now wantons e'en on Roman ground; 
Where Thebans, Spartans, fought their honour'd 
graves, |» 
Behold a weak enervate race of ſlaves, 
In claſſic lore, deep ſcience, language dead, 
Thou modern witlings are but ſcantly read, 
Profeſſors fail not, who will loudly bawl 
In praiſe of either, with the want of all : 
Hail'd mighty critics to this preſent hour. | 
— The tribune's name ſurviv'd the tribune's 
pow'r. | ; 
New quack and critic differ but in name, 
Empirics frontleſs both, they mean the ſame ; 
This rz in phyſic, that in letters freſh, 
Both ſpring, like warts, excreſcence from the fleſh, 
Half form'd, half bred in printer's hireling ſchools, 
For all profeſſions have their rogues and fools, 
Though the pert witling, or the coward knave, 
Caſts no reflection on the wiſe or brave. 
Yet, in theſe leaden times, this idle age, 
When, blind with dulneſs, or as blind with rage, 
Author 'gainſt author rails with venom curſt, 
And happy he who calls out blockhead firſt; 
From the low earth aſpiring genius ſprings, 
And fails triumphant, born on eagle wings. 
No toothleſs ſpleen, no venom'd critic's aim, 
Shall rob thee, Churchill, of thy proper fame; 
While hitch'd for ever in thy nervous rhyme, 
Fool lives, and ſhines out fool to lateſt time. 
Pity perhaps might wiſh a harmleſs fool 
To 'ſcape th* ublervance of the critic ſchool ; 
But if low malice, leagu'd with folly, riſe, 
Arm'd _ invectives, and hedg'd round with 
es; 
Should wakeful dulneſs, if ſne ever wake, 
Write ſleepy nonſenſe but for writing's ſake, 
And, ſtung with rage, and piouſly ſevere, 
Wiſh bitter comforts to your dying car; 
if ſome ſmall wit, ſome filk-lin'd verſeman, rakes, 
For quaint reflect ions in the putrid jakes, 
Talents uſurp'd demand a cenſor's rage, 
A dunce is dunce proſcrib'd in ev'ry age 
Courtier, phyſician, lawyer, parſon, cit, 
All, all are objects of theatrie wit. 
Are ye then, actors, privileg'd alone, 
To make that weapon, ridicule, your own? 
Proſeſſions bleed not from his juſt attack, 
Who laughs at pedant, coxcomb, knave, or 
| quack ; 
Fools on and off the ſtage are fools the ſame, 
And every dunce is ſatire's lawful game. 


* The author takes this opportunity, notwithſtanding 
all inſinuations to the contrary, te declare, that be bas 
no particular aim at a gentleman, whoſe ability be ſuf- 


| ficiently acknarwledges. 


— 


To truth declar'd, prefers a iwbiſper'd lie. 


For works per month by learning's midwives paid, 
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Freely you thought, where thought has freeſt 
room, A 5 
Why then apologize ? for what? to whom ? 
Though Gray's-Inn wits with author ſquires 
unite, 
And ſeif-made giants club their labour'd mite, 
Though pointleſs ſatire make its weak eſcape, 
In the dull babble of a mimic ape, 
Boldly purſue where genius points the way, 
Nor heed what monthly puny critics ſay. 
Firm in thyſelf, with calm indifference ſmile, 
When the wiſe vet'ran knows you by your ſtyle, 
With critic ſcales weighs out the partial wit, 
What l, or you, or he, or no one writ ; 
Denying thee thy juſt and proper worth, 
But to give falſchood's ſpurious iſſue birth; 
And all ſelf-will'd with lawleſs hand to raiſe 
Malicious ſlander on the baſe of praiſe. 
Diſgrace eternal wait the wretch's name 
Who lives on credit of a borrow'd fame; 
Who wears the trappings of another's wit, 
Of fathers bantlings which he could not get ! 
But ſhrewd ſuſpicion with her ſquinting eye, 


DW 


__—_— 


With greedy mind the proffer'd tale believes, 
Relates her wiſhes, and with joy deceives. 

The world, a pompous name, by cuſtom due 

'To the ſmall circle of a talking few, 
With heart-felt glee th' injurious tale repeats, 
And ſends the whiſper buzzing through the ſtreets, 
'The prude demure, with ſober ſaint-like air, 
Pities her neighbour for ſhe's wond'rous fair. 
And when temptations lie before our feet, 
Beauty is frail, and females indiſcreet: 
She hopes the nymph will every danger ſhun, 
Yet prays de voutly—that the deed were done. 
Mean time fits watching for the daily lie, 
. As ſpiders lurk to catch a ſimple fly. 

Yet is not ſcandal to one ſex confin'd, 
Though men would fix it on the weaker kind. 
Yer, this great lord, creation's maſter, man, 
Will vent nis malice where the blockhead can, 
Imputing crimes, of which e'en thought is free, 
For inſtance now, your Roſciad, all to me. 

If partial friendſhip, in thy ſterling lays, 
Grows all too wanton in another's praiſe, 
Critics, who judge by ways themſelves have 

known, 
Shall ſwear the praiſe, the poem is my own ; 
For tis the method in theſe learned days 
For wits to ſcribble firſt, and after praiſe. 
Critics and Co. thus vend their wretched ſtuff, 
And help out nonſenſe by a monthly puff, 
Exalt to giant forms weak puny elves, 
And deſcant ſweetly on their own dear ſelves ; 


Demand a puffing in the way of trade. 


Reſerv'd and cautious, with no partial aim 
My muſe e' er fought to blaſt another's fame. 


With willing hand could twine a rival's bays, 


From candour ſilent where ſhe could not praiſe: 
But if vile rancour, frem (no matter who) ; 
Actor or mimic, printer, or review; 

Lies, oft o'erthrown, with ceaſeleſs venom ſpread 
Still hifs out ſcandal from their Hydra head; 


If the dull malice boldly walk the town, 
Patience herſelf would wrinkle to a frown, 
Come then with juſtice draw the ready pen, 
Give me the works, I would not know the men: 
All in their turns might make repriſals too, 
Had all the patience but to tread them through, 
Come, to the utmoſt, probe the deſperate wound, 
Nor ſpare the knife where'er infection's found 
But, prudence, Churchill, or her ſiſter, fear, 
Whiſpers forbearance to my fright'ned ear, 
Oh ! then with me forſake the thorny road, 


Leſt we ſhould flounder in ſome Fleet-Ditch ode, 
And ſunk for ever in the lazy flood 


Weep with the Naiads heavy drops of mud. 
Hail mighty ode! which like a picture frame, 

Holds any portrait, and with any name; 

Or, like your nitches, planted thick and thin, 

Will terve to cram the random hero in. 

Hail mighty bard too—whatſoe'er thy name, 

or Durfy, for it's all the ſame. 

To brother bards ſhall equal praiſe belong, 

For wit, for genius, comedy, and ſong ? 

No coſtive muſe is thine, which freely rakes 

With eaſe familiar in the well-known jakes, 

Happy in {kill to ſouſe through ſoul and fair, 

And toſs the dung out with a /ordly air. 

So have | ſeen, amidſt the grinning throng, 

The fledge proceſſion ſlowly dragg'd along, 

Where the mock female ſhrew and hen-peck't 

male | 

Scoop'd rich contents from either copious pail, 

Call'd burſts of laughter from the roaring rout, 

And daſh'd and ſplaſn'd the filthy grains about. 
Quit then, my friend, the muſe's lov'd abode, 

Alas! they lead not to preſerment's road. 

Be ſolemn, ſad, put on the prieſtly frown, 

Be dull ! *cis ſacred, and becomes the gown. 

Leave wit to others, do a Chriſtian deed, need. 

Your foes ſhall thank yon, for they know their 
Broad is the path by learniag's ſons poſleſs'd, 

A thouſand modern wits might walk abreaſt, 

Did not cach poet mourn his luckleſs doom, 

Joſtled by pedants out of elbow room. 

I, who nor court their love, nor fear their hate, 

Muſt mourn in filence o'er the muſe's fate. 

No right of common now on Pindus' hill, 

While all our tenures are by critic's will; 

Where, watchful guardians of the lady muſe, 


Dwell monſtrous giants, dreadful] tall Revizws, 


Who, as we read in fam'd romance of yore, 
Sound but a horn, preſs forward to the door: 
But let ſome chief, ſome bold advent'rous kuight, 
Provoke theſe champions to an equal fight, 
Strait into air to ſpaceleſs nothing fall 
The caſtle, lions, gients, dwarf and all. 

Ill it befits with undiſcerning rage, 
To cenſure giants in this poliſh'd age. 
No lack of genius ſtains theſe happy times, 
No want of learning, and no dearth of rhymes 
The ſee- ſaw muſe that flows by zea/ur'd laws, 
In tuneful numbers, and affected pauſe, 
With ſound alone, ſound's happy virtue ſraught, 
Which hates the trouble and expence of thought, 
Once, every moon throughout the circling ye; 


| With even cadence charms the critic ear. 
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le. dire promoter of poetic fin, 
—— — hand the lady in. [well, 

How moderns write, how nervous, ſtrong and 
The ANT1-Rosc1aÞ's decent muſe does tell: 

Who, while ſhe ſtrives to cleanſe each actor hurt, 
Daubs with her praiſe, and rubs him into dirt. 

Sure never yet was happy era known 
80 gar, ſo wiſe, ſo taſteful as our own. 

Our curious hiſtories riſe at once COMPLETE, 
Yet {till continued, as they're paid, per ſheet. 

See every ſcience which the world would know, 
Your magazines ſhall every month beſtow, - 
Whoſe very titles fill the mind with awe, 

Imperial, Cbriſtian, Royal, Britiſh, Law ; 

Their rich contents will every reader fit, 

Stateſman, Divine, Philsſopber, and Wit: (once, 
Compendious ſchemes: which teach all things at 
And make a pedant coxcomb of a dunce. 

But let not anger with ſuch frenzy grow, 
Drawcanſir like, to ſtrike down friend and foe, 
To real worth be homage duly paid, 

But no allowance to the paltry trade. #7 

My friends I name not (though Fboaſt a few, 

Tome an honour, and to letters too) 

Fain would I praiſe, but, when ſuch tings oppoſe, 

My praiſe of courſe muſt make them s foes. 
If manly JounsoN; with ſatyric rage, 

Laſh the dull follies of a trifling age, 

If his ſtrong muſe with genuine ſtrength aſpire, 

Glows not the reader with the poet's fire ? 

Hls the true fire, where creep the witling fry 

To warm themſelves, and light their ruſhlights by. 
What muſe like Gray's fhall pleaſing penſive 

flow 

Attemper'd ſweetly to the ruſtic woe? 

Or who like him ſhall ſweep the Theban lyre, 

And, as his maſter pour forth thoughts of fire ? 

Een now to guard afflicted learning's cauſe, 
To judge by reaſon's rules, and nature's laws, 
Boaſt we true critics in their proper right, 


While LowTa and Learning, Hoap and Taſte ; | 
ö | Sought Shakſpeare's fancy and ſublime 


unite. . | 

Hail ſacred names! Oh guard the muſe's page, 
dare your lov'd miſtreſs from a ruffian's rage; 
dee how ſhe gaſps and ſtruggles hard for life, 
Her wounds all bleeding from the butcher's knife : 
Critics, like ſurgeons, bleſt with curious art, 
Should mark each paſſage to the human heart, 
But not, unſkilful, yet with Jordly air, 
Read ſurgeon's. lectures while they ſcalp and tear. 

To names like theſe I pay the hearty vow, 
Proud of their worth, and not aſham'd to bow. 
To theſe inſcribe my rude, but honeſt lays, 
And feel the pleaſures of my conſcious praiſe : 
Net that I mean to court each letter'd name, 
And poorly glimmer from reflected fame, 
But that the muſe, who owns no ſervile fear, 
Is proud to pay her willing tribute here. 


EPISTLE TO J. B. ESQ. 1757. 


Acain I urge my old objection, 

That modern rules obſtru& perfection, 
And the ſeverity of taſte | 

Has laid the walk of genius waſte, 


POEMS; 


Fancy's a flight we deal no more in 
Our authors creep inſtead of foaring, 
And all the brave imaginaticn 
Is dwindled into declamation. 

But ſtil} you cry in ſober ſadneſs, 
« There is diſeretion ev'n in madneſs,” 
A pithy ſentence, which wants credit ! 
Becauſe | find a poet ſaid it 3 
Their verdict makes but ſmall impreſſion, 
Who are known liars by profeſſion. | 
Riſe what exalted flights it will, 
True genius will be genius ſtill; 
And ſay, that horſe would you prefer, 
Which wants a bridle or a ſpur ? 


Ihe mettled ſteed may loſe his tricks; 


The jade grows callous to your kicks. 

Had Shakſpeare crept by modern rules, 
We'd loſt his witches, fairies, fools ; 
Inſtead of all that wild creation, 
He'd form'd a regular plantation, 
A garden trim, and all enclos'd, 
ln niceſt ſymmetry diſpos'd, 
The hedges cut in proper order, 
Nor e'cn a branch beyond the border: 
Now like a foreſt he appears, 
The growth of twice three hundred years; 
Where many a tree aſpiring ſhrouds | 
Its airy ſummit in the clouds, 
While round its root ſtill love to twine 
The ivy or wild eglantine. 

But Shakſpeare's all creative fancy 
«© Made others love extravagancy ; 
« Whilecloud-capt nonſenſe was their aim, 
Like Hurlothrumbo's mad Lord Flame.“ 
True—who can ſtop dull imitators? - 
Thoſe younger brothers of tranſlators, 
Thoſe inſets, which from genius riſe, 
And buzz about, in ſwarms, like flies? 
Faſhion, that fets the modes of dreſs, 
Sheds too her influence o'er the preſs: 
As formerly the ſons of rhyme 


By cool correctneſs now they hope 

To emulate the praiſe of Pope. 

But Pope and Shakſpeare both diſclaim 

Thoſe low retainers to their fame. 
What taſk can dullneſs e'er effet 

So eaſy, as to write correct? 

Poets, tis ſaid, are ſure to ſplit 

By too much or too little wit; x 

So, to avoid th' extremes of either, | 

They miſs their mark and follow neither; 

They ſo exactly poiſe the ſcale | 

That neither meaſure will prevail, 

And mediocrity the muſe 

Did never in her ſons excnſe, 

lis true, their tawdry works are grac'd 

With all the charms of modern taite, 

And every ſenſeleſs line is dreſt 

jn quaiut expreſſion's tinſel veſt, 

Say, did you never chance to meet 

A monſieur barber in the ſtreet, 

Whoſe ruffle, as it lank depends, 

And dangles o'er his fingers ends 

He olive-tann'd complexion graces =» 


With little dabs of Dreſden laces, 
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While for the body Monfieur Puff, 
Would think c'en dowlas fine enough? 
So fares it with our men of rhymes, 
Sweet tirklers of poetic chimes. 

For lace, and fringe, and tawdry clothes, 
Sure never yet were greater beaux; 

But fairly ſtrip them 'to the ſhirt, 
They're all made up of rags and dirt. 


And fhall theſe wretches bards commence, 


Without or ſpirit. taſte, or ſenſe ? 

And when they bring no other treaſure, 

Shall J admire them for their meaſure ? 

Or do l ſcorn the critic's rules 

Becauſe Iwill not learn of fools? 

Although Longinus' full mouth d profe 

With all the force of genius glows; 

Th:vgh Dionyſius' learned taſte 

Is ever manly, juſt, and chaſte, 

Who, like a ſkilful wiſe phyſician, 

Difſects each part of comp-ſition, 

And ſhows how beauty ſtrikes the foul 

From a juſt compact of the whole; 

Though judgment in Quintilian' page, 

Fold forth her lamp for ev'ry age; 

Yet Hepercritics | diſdain, 

A race of blockheads dull and vain, 

And laugh at all thoſe empty fools, 

Who crawp a gerius with dull rules, 

And what their narrow ſcience mocks 

Damn with the name of het'rodox. 
Theſe butchers of a poet's fame, 

While they uſurp the critic's name, 

Cry—* This is taſte—that's my opinion.” 

And poets dread their mock dominion. 
So have you ſeen with dire affright, 

The petty monarch of the night, 

Seated aloft in elbow ct air, 

Command the priſoners to appear, 

Harangue an hour on watchmen's praiſe, 

And on the dire effect of frays; 

Then cry, You'll ſuffer ſor your daring, 

* And d—n you, you ſhall pay for ſwearing,” 

Then turning, tell th' aſtoniſh'd ring, 

T fit to repreſent the KING. 


EPISTLE TO THE SAME. 1757. 


Has my good dame a wicked child ? 
It takes the gentle name of wild; © 
If cheſts he breaks, if locks he picks, 
*Tis nothing more than youthful tricks: 
The mother's fondneſs ſtamps ic merit, 
For vices are a fign of ſpirit. 

Say, do the neighbours think the ſame 
With the goed old indulgent dame ? 
. Cries goſſip Prate, © | hear with grief 
„ My neighbour's ſon's an arrant thick. 
% Nay, could you think it, I am told, 
% He ſtole five guineas, all in gold, 
„Mou know the youth was always wild 
« He got his father's maid with child; 
« And robb'd his maſter, to defray 
& The money he had loſt at play. 
All means to ſave him mult now fail, 
What can it end in?—ln a jail. “ 


Howe er the dame doats o'er her youth, 
My goſſip lays the very truth. 
But as his vices love would hide, 
Or torture them to virtue's ſide, 
So friendſhip s glaſs deceives the eye, 
(A glaſs too apt to magnify) 
And makes you hint at leaſt you ſee 
Some ſpark of genius, ev'n in me. 
Y-u ſay I ſhould get fame: I doubt it: 
Perhaps Ll am as well without it. 
Fur what's the worth of empty praiſe ? 
What poet ever din'd on bays ? 
For though the laurel, rareſt wonder ! 
May ſcreen us from the ſtroke of thunder, 
This mind | ever was, and am in, 
It is no antidote to famine 
And poets live on ſlender fare, 
Who, like cameleons, feed on air, 
And ſtarve, to gain an empty breath, 
Which only ſerves them after death. 
Grant I ſucceed, like Horace riſe, 
And ſtrike niy head againſt the ſkies; 
Common experience daily ſhows, 
That poets have a world of foes; 
And we ſhall find in every town 
Goſſips enough to cry them down; 
Who meet in pious converſation 
T' anatomize a reputation, 
With flippant tongue, and empty head, 
Who talk ef things they never read. 
Their idle cenſures J deſpiſe; 
Their niggard praiſes won't ſuffice. 
Tempt me no more then to the crime 


Of dabbling in the font of rhyme. 


My muſe has anſwer'd all her end 
It her productions pleaſe a friend. 
The world is burden'd with a ſtore, 
Why need I add one fcribbler more ? 


To * + + # 


About to publiſh a Volume of Miſcellanies, 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1755. 


S1NCE now, all ſcruples caſt away, 
Your works are riſing into day, 
Forgive, though I preſume to fend 
This honeſt counſel of a friend. 

Let not your verſe, as verſe now goes, 
Be a ſtrange kind of meaſur'd proſe; 
Nor let your proſe, which ſure is worſe, 
Want nought but meaſure to be verſe. 
Write from your own imagination, 

Nor curb your muſe by imitation: 
For copies ſhow, howe'er expreſt, 
A barten genius at the beſt. 

But imitation's all the mode 
Yet where one hits, ten miſ- the road. 

The min ic bard with pleaſure ſees 
Mat Pri-r's unaffected eaſe : 
&ſtumes his ityle, aff-&s his ſtory, 

Sets every circum::ance before ye, 


The day, thc hour, the name, the dwelling, 


And mars a curicus tale in telling : 
Obſcrve how cafy Prior flows, 
Then runs his numbers Cown to proſe. 
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Others have ſought the filthy ſtews 
xo find a dirty flip-ſhod muſe. 
Their groping genius, while it rakes | 
The bogs the common ſewers, and jakcs, 
Ordure and filth in rhyme expoſes, 
Diſguſtful to our eyes and noſes; 
With many a daſh that muſt offend us, 

| 22 


* 


And much 4 4 
0 * * = 
n * Hiatus non d:flendus. 


o Swift! how wouldſt thou bluſh to (ee, 
each are the bards who copy thee ? 
This, Milton for his pla will chooſe: 
Wherein reſembling Milton's muſe ? 
Milton, like thunder, rolls along 
In all the majeſty of ſong; 
While his low mimics meanly creep, 
Not quite awake, nor quite aſleep; 
Or, if their thunder chance to roll, 
is thunder of the mvſtard bowl. 
The ſtiff exrreſſion, phraſes ſtrange, 
The epithet's p ep: ſterous change. 
fore d nu ber, rough and unpolite, 
duch as the judging ear affright, 
bop in mid verſe. Ye mimics vile! 
Iſt thus you copy Milton's ſtyle ? 
His faults religiouſly. you trace, 
But borrow not a fingle grace. 
How ſew (ſay, whence can it proceed) ? 
Who copy Milton, e'er ſucceed ! 
But all their labours are in vain : 
And wheref e fo ?— Phe reaſon's plain. 
Take it for granted, *tis hy thoſe 
Milton's the model moſtly choſe, 
Who car''t write verſe, and won't write proſe, 
Others, who aim at fancy, chooſe 
To woo the gentle Sperſer's muſe, 
his poet fixes for his theme 
An allegory, or a dream; 
Fiction and truth together joins 
Through a long waſte of flimſy lines; 
Fordly believes his fancy glows, 
And image upon image grows; 
Thinks his ſtrong muſe takes wondrous flights, 
Whenc'er ſhe ſings of peerleſs wights, 
0! dens, of palfreys, ſpells and knights: 
Till allegory, Spenſer's veil 
I' in{tru& and pleaſe in moral tale, 
With him's no veil the truth to ſhroud, 
But one impenetrable cloud, 
Others, more daring, fix their hope 
On rivoiling the fame of Pope 
Sire's the word againſt the times 
Theſe carch the cadence of his rhymes, — 
And borne from earth by Pope's ſtrong wings, 
Their muſe aſpires, and boldly flings . 
Her dirt up in the face of kings. 
In theft the ſpleen of Pope we find; 
But where the greatneſs «f his mind? 
His rumbers are their whole pretence, 
Mere ſtrangers to his manly ſenſe. 
dome few, the fav'rites.of the muſe, 
Thom with her kindeſt eye ſhe views; 
ound whom Apollo's brighteſt rays 
ine forth with undiminiſh'd blaze; 


0 
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5 me few, my friend have ſweetly trod 
In imita-ion's dang rous road, 

Lung as tobacco's mild perfume 

Shall ſcent each happy curate's room, 
Oft as in elbow-chair he ſmokes, 

And quaffe his ale, and cracks his jokes, 
So long, O Brown. ſhall laſt thy praiſe, 
Crown'd with tobacco-leaf for bays; 

and wh. ſ-.c*er thy verſe ſhall ſee, 

Shall fill another pipe to thee. 


TO GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 
A FAMILIAR EPISTLE, | 
Written January 1. 1761. From Tiſſington in Der- 
: byſeire. EG | 
FaIi*NDSHIP with moſt is dead and cool, 


A dull, inactive, ſtagnant pool; 
Yours like the lively curren! flows, 


And ſhares the pleaſure it beſtows. 


If there is ought, whoſe lenient pow'r 
Can ſooth affliction's painful hour, 
Sweeten the bitter cup of care, 
And ſnatch the wretched from deſpair, 
Superior to the ſenſe of woes, 
From friendſhip's ſodree the balſam flows, 
Rich then am I, poſſeſt of thine, * 
Who know that happy balſam mine. 

In youth, from nature's genuine heat, 


The ſouls congenial ſpring to meet, 


And emulation's infant ſtrife, 
Cements the man in futn-e life. 


Oft too the mind well pleas'd ſurveys. 


Its progreſs from its childiſh days; 
Sees how the current upwards ran, 
And reads the child o'er in the man. 
For men, in reaſon's ſober eyes, 
Are children, bu: of larger ſize, 
Have ſtill their idle hopes and fears, 
And hobby here of riper years. 

Whether a bleſſing or a curſe, 
My rattle is the love, of verſe. 
Some fancied parts. and emulation, 
Which ſtill aſpires to reputation, 
Bade infant fancy plume her flight, | 
Aud held the laurel fuli to ſight. 1 
For vavity the poet's fin, b 
Had ta'en poſſ ſſi n all within: 
And he whole brain i- verſe. poſſeſt, 
Is in himſelf as highly bleſt, 
As he, whoſe lines and circles vie 
With heav'n's difection of the ſky. 

H-we'er the river roils its rides, 
The cork upon the ſurfce rides. 
And on ink s ocean lightly buoy'd, 
The c: rk of vanity is Lloyd. 
Let nie too uſe the common claim 
And ſouſe at once upon my name, 


* Ifaa: Hawkins Brown Eſq. author of a piece 
called the Pipe of Tobacco, a moſt excellent imitation of 
[ fix different authors. 
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Which ſome have done with gteater ſtreſs, 
Who know me, and whe love me leſs. 
Poets are very harmleſs things, 
Unleſs you teaze one till it ſtings; 

And when affronts are plainly meant, 
We're bound in honour to reſent: 

And what tribunal will deny 
An injur'd perſon to reply? 

In theſe familiar emanations. 
Which are but writing converſations, 
Where thought appears in diſhabille, 
And fancy does juſt what ſhe will, 

The ſoureſt critic would excuſe 
The vagrant ſallies of the muſe : 

Which lady, for Apollo's bleſſing, 

Tas ſtill attended our careſſing, 

As many children round her ſees 

As maggots in a Cheſhire cheeſe, 

Which I maintain at vaſt expence, 

Of pen and paper, tune and ſenſe: _ 

And ſurciy twas no ſmall miſcarriage 

When firſt I enter'd into marriage. 

The poet's title which | bear, 

With ſome ſtrange caſtles in the air, 
Wag all my portion with the fair. 

However narrowly I look, 

In Phœbus's valorem book, 

I cannot from inquiry find _ 

Poets had much to leave bebind. 

They had a copyhold eſtate 
In lands which they themſclves create, 
A foclifh title to a fountain, 

A right of common in a mountain, 

And yet they liv'd amongſt the great, 
More than their brethren do of late; 
Invited out at feaſts to dine, 

Eat as they pleas'd, and drank their wine; 
Nor is it any where ſet down 
They tipt the ſervants half-a-crown, 
But pais'd amid the, waiting throng 
And pay'd the porter with a ſong ; 

As once, a wag, in modern days, 
When all are in theſe bribivg ways, 
His ſhillings to diſperſe unable, 3 
Scrap'd half the fruit from off the table, 
And walking gravely through the crowd, 
Which ſtood obſequiouſly, and bow'd, 
To keep the faſhion up of tipping, 
Dropt in each hand a golden pippin. 

But there's a difference indeed 
*Twixt ancient bards and modern breed. 
Though poet known, in Roman days, 
Fearleſs he walk'd the public ways, 
Nor ever knew that ſacred name 
Contemptuous ſmile, or painful ſhame : 
While with a fooliſh face of praiſe, 

'Fhe folks would ſtop to gape and gaze, 
And half untold the ſtory leave, 

Pulling their neighbour by the ſleeve, 
While th' index of the finger ſhows, 
—There—yonder's Horace—there he goes. 
This finger, I allow it true, 

Points at us modern poets too; 
But 'tis by way of wit and joke, | 
To laugh, or as the phraſe is, robe, 


5 


| 
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Yet there are thoſe, who're ſond of wit, 
Although they never us'd it yet, 

Who wits and witlings entertain; 

Of taſte, virtù, and judgment vain, 

And dinner, grace, and grace-cup done, 
Expect a wond'rous deal of fun: 
Ves He at bottom—don't you know him? 
That's he that wrote the laſt new poem. 
© His humour's exquilitely high, 


„ You'll hear him open by and by.” 


The man in print and converſation 
Have often very ſmall relation; 
And he, whoſe humour hits the town, 
When copied fairly, and ſet down, 
In public company may paſs, 
For little better than an aſs. 
Perhaps the fault is on his ſide, 
Springs it from modeſty, or pride, 
Theſe qualities aſham'd to own, 
For which he's happy to be known; 
Or that his nature's ſtrange and ſhy, 
And diffident, he knows not why ; 
Or from a prudent kind of fear, 
As knowing that the world's ſevere, 
He wou'd not ſuffer to eſcape 
Familiar wit in eaſy ſhape: 
Left gaping fools, and vile repeaters, 
Should catch her up, and ſpoil her features, 
And, for the child's unlucky maim, 
The faultleſs parent come to ſhame. 
Well, but methinks I hear you ſay, 


« play. 


The theatres are open yet, 
The market for all ſterling wit; 


« Try the ſtrong efforts of your pen, 
« And draw the charaQers of men ; 
Or bid the burſting tear to flow, 
„ Obedient to the fabled woe; 


With tragedy's ſevereſt art, 


„ Anatomize the human heart, 

„And, that you may be underſtood, 

Bid nature ſpeak, as nature ſhou'd. 
That talent, George, though ye: untried, 

| Perhaps my genius has denied ; 

While you, my friend, are ſure to pleaſe 
With all the pow'rs of comic eaſe. 

Authors, like maids at fifteen years, 
Are full of withes, full of fears. 

One might by pleaſant thoughts be led, 

Yo loſe a trifling maiden-head; 

But *tis a terrible vexation 

To give up with it reputation. 

And he, who has with plays to do, 

Has got the devil to go through. 

Critics have reaſon for their rules, 

I cread the cenſure of your fogls. 

For tell me, and conſult your pride, 
(Set Garrick for a while aſide) : 
How cou'd you, George, with patience beat, 
The critic proſing in the play'r ? 

Some of that calling have } known, 
Who held no judgment like their own; 
And yet their reaſons fairly ſcan, 


And ſeparate the wheat and bran; 


© Write then, my friend !''—Write what! "1 


Muſl 
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You'd be amaz'd indeed to find 


| Vhat little wheat is leſt behind. 


— 


For, aſter all their mighty rout 

of chatt'ring round and round about, 

fis but a kind of clock-work talking, 

Like croſſing on the ſtage, and walking. 
The form of this tribunal paſt, 

The play receiv'd, the parts all caſt, 

Fach actor has his own objections, 

Each character new imperfections : 

The man is drawn too coarſe and rough, 

The lady has not ſmut enough. 

It wants a touch of Cibber's caſe, 

A higher kind of talk to pleaſe ; 

Such as your titled folks would chooſe, 

And lords and ladyſhips might uſe ; 

Which ſtyle, whoever would ſucceed in, 


Muſt have ſmall wit, and much good breeding. 


If this is dialogue—#a Fai, 
Sweet Sir, ſay I, pardonnez moi / 
As long as liſe and buſineſ; laſt, 
The actors have their ſeveral caſt, 
A walk where each his talent ſhows, 
Queens, nurſes, tyrants, lovers, beaux; 
Suppoſe you've found a girl of merit, 
Would ſhow your part in all its ſpirit, 
Take the whole meaning in the ſcope, 
Some little lively thing, like Pope, 
You-rob ſome others of a feather - 
They've worn for thirty years together. 
But grant the caſt is as you like 
To actors which you think will ſtrike. 
To-morrow then—(but as you know 
I've ne'er a comedy to ſhow, 
Let me a while in converſation 
Make free with yours for application) 
The arrow's flight can't be prevented 
To-morrow then will be preſented 


The JeaLogs Wire ! To- morrow? Right. 


How do you fleep, my friend, to-night ? 
Have you no pit-pat hopes and fears, 
Roaſt beef, and catcalls in your cars? 
Mab's wheels a-croſs your temples creep, 
Yeu toſs and tumble in your fleep, 
And cry aloud, with rage and ſpleen, 
That fellow murders all my ſcene.“ 
To-morrow comes. I know your merit, 
And ſee the piece's fire and ſpirit ; 
Vet ſriendſhip's zeal is ever hearty, 
And dreads the efforts of a party. 
The coach below, the clock gone five, 
Now to the theatre we drive : 
Peeping the curtain's eyelet through, 
Behold the houſe in dreadſul view ! 
Obſerve how cloſe the critics ſit, 
And not one bonnet in the pit. 
With horror hear the galleries ring, 
Noſy ! Black Jock! God fave the King! 
Sticks clatter, catcalls ſcream, Eucore / 
Cocks crow, pit hiſſes, galleries roar : 
Fen cha" ſome oranges is found 
This night to have a dreadful ſound : 
Till, decent ſables on his back, 
(Your prologuizers all wear black) 
The prologue comes; and, if it's mine, 


I's very good, and very fine; 


— 


If not, I take a pinch of ſnuff, 44 
And wonder where you got ſuch ſtuff. 
That done, a-gape the critics fit, 


Expectant of the comic wit. 


The fiddlers play again pell-mell : * 
But hiſt !—the prompter rings his bell. 
—Down there! hats off !—the curtain draws! 
What follows is—the juſt applauſe. f 


Two oDES . 


®©NNANTA ETNETOIEIN. ES 
AE TO HAN, EPMHNENN + 
XATIZEL. Pixpas, Olymp. II. 


ODE I. 


„ 
DauGuTER of chaos and old night, 
Cimmerian muſe, all hail ! 
That wrapt in never-twinkling gloom canſt write, 
And ſhadoweſt meaning with thy duſky veil ! 
What poet ſings, and ſtrikes the ſtrings? 
It was the mighty Theban ſpoke, 
He from the ever-living lyre 
With magic hand elicits fire. f 
Heard ye the din of modern rhymers bray? 
It was cool M n, or warm G—y, 
Involv'd in tenfold ſmoke. 
J. 2. 
The ſhallow fop in antic veſt, 
Tir'd of the beaten road, 
Proud to be ſingly dreſt, | 
Changes, with every changing moon, the mode, 
Say, ſhall not then the heav'n-born muſes too 
Variety purſue ? : . 
Shall not applauding critics hail the vogue? 
Whether the muſe the ſtyle of Cambria's ſons, 
Or the. rude gabble of the Huns, 
Or the broader diale& 
Of Caledonia ſhe affect, 
Or take, Hibernia, thy ſtill ranker brogue ? 


14 8 
On this terreſtrial ball 
The tyrant faſhiou governs all. | 
She, fickle goddeſs, whom, in days of yore, 


The ideot Moria, on the banks of Seine, 


Unto an antic fool, hight Andrew, bore : 
Long ſhe paid him with diſdain, h 
And long his pangs in ſilence he conceal'd 2 
At length, in happy hour, his love-ſick pain 
On thy bleſt calends, April, he reveal'd. 
Fromi their embraces ſprung, A 
Ever changing, ever ranging, 
Faſhion, goddeſs ever young. 
11. I. | 
Perch'd on the dubious height, ſhe loves to ride 
Upon a weather-cock aſtride. 


* T take the liberty of inſerting the two following 
odes, though T cannot, with ſtrict propriety, print them 
as,my own compoſition. The truth is, they were wwrit- 
ten in concert with a friend to whoſe labours 1 am al- 


| ways happy to add my o. I mean the author of the 


} Tealous Wife. 
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licence. 
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Each blaſt that blows, around ſhe goes, 
While nodding o'er her creſt, 
Emblem of her magic pow'r, 

The light cameleon ſtands confeſt, 

Changing it's hues a thouſand times an hour. 
And in a veſt is ſhe array'd, 
Of many a dancing moon-heam made, 
Nor zoneleſs is her waiſt : 
But fair and beautiful I ween, 
As the ceſtus- cinctur'd queen, 
Is with the rainbow's ſhadowy girdle brac'd. 
I 
She bids purſue the fav'rite road 
Of lofty cloud-capt ode. | 
Meantime each bard, with eager ſpeed, 
Vaults on the Pegaſean ſtecd : 
Vet not that Pegaſus of yore 
Which th' illuſtrious Pindar bore, 
; But one of nobler breed ; 
High blood and youth his Juſty veins inſpire: 
From Tottipontimoy he came; 
Who knows not, Tottipontimoy, thy name? 
The bloody-ſhoulder'd Arab was his fire ; 
* His White-noſe. Fle on fam'd Doncaſtria's plains 
Refign'd his fatal breath : | 
In vain for life the ſtruggling courſer ſtrains. 
Ah! who can run the race with death? 
The tyrant's ſpeed, or man, or ſteed, 
Strives all in vain to fly. 
He leads the chaſe, he wins the race, 
We ſtumble, fall, and die. 
a N. . 
Third from White-noſe ſprings 
Pegaſus with eagle wing 
Light o'er the plain, as dancing cork, 
With many a bound he beats the ground, 
While all the turf with acclamation rings : 
He won Northampton,-Lincoln, Oxſord, Vork: 
He too Newmarket won : - 
There Granta's ſon 
Seiz'd on the ſteed, 
And thence him led (ſo fate decreed) 
To where old Cam, renown'd in poet's ſong, 
With his dark and inky waves, 
Either bank in ſilence laves, 
Winding flow his ſluggiſh ſtreams along. 
: I. . 
What ſtripling neat, of viſage ſweet, 
In trimmeſt guiſe array'd, 
Firſt the neighing ſteed affay'd ? 
His hand a taper ſwitch adorns, his heel 
Sparkles refulgent with elaſtic ſteel : 
The whiles he wins his whiffling way, 
Prancing, ambling, round and round, 
By hill, and dale, and mead, and greenſward 


— 


gay: 
Till ſated with the pleaſing ride, 
From the lofty ſteed diſmounting, 
He lies along, enwrapt in conſcious pride, 
By gurging rill, or cryſtal fountain. 


* Thz author is either miſtaken in this place, or has 
elſe indulged himſelf in a very untvarrantable Poctical 
White noſe was not the fire, but a ſon of the 
Godolphin Arabian, Sce my Calendar. HEBER. 
: ug 
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| | 2. | 
Lo! next a bard, ſecure of praiſe, 
His ſelf. complacent countenance diſplays, 
His broad muſtachios, ting'd with golden dye 
Flame like a meteor to the troubled air: : 
Proud his demeanor, and his eagle eye, 
O'erhung with laviſh lid, yet ſhone with glorioy 
glare. 
| The grizzle grace 
Of buſhy peruke ſhadow'd o'er his face, 
In large wide boots, whoſe ponderous weight 
Would fink each wight of modern date, 
He rides well pleas'd : So large a pair 
Not Garagantua's ſelf might wear: 
Not he, of nature fierce and cruel, 
Who, if we truſt to ancient ballad, 
Devour'd three pilgrims in a ſallad; 
Nor he of fame germane, hight Pantagruel, 


. 
Accoutred thus, th' advent'rous youth 
Seeks not the level lawn, or velvet mead, 
Faſt by whoſe ſide clear ſtreams meand'ring 
creep; 
But urges on amain the fiery ſteed 
Up Snowdon's ſhaggy fide, or Cambrian rock 
uncouth : 
Where the venerable herd 
Of goats, with long and ſapient heard, 
And wanton kidlings their blithe revels keep, 
Now up the mountain ſee him ſtrain, 
No down the vale he's toſt, 
Now flaſhes on the fight again, 
Now in the palpable obſcure quite loft. 


IV. r. 
Man's feeble race eternal dangers wait, 
With high or low. all, all is woe, 
Diſeaſe, miſchance, pale fear, and dubious fate; 
But, o'er every peril bounding, 
Ambition views not all the ills ſurrounding, 
And, tiptoe on the mountains ſteep, 
Reflects not on the yawaing deep. 


W. 4. 
See, ſee, he ſoars! With mighty wings out 
ſpread, 
And long reſounding mane, 
The courſer quits the plain. 
Aloft in air, ſee, ſee him bear 
The bard, who ſhrouds 
His lyric glory in the clouds, 
Too fond to ſtrike the ſtars with loſty head, 
He topples headlong from the giddy height, 
Deep in the Cambrian gulf immerg'd in endl 


night ! 
IV 


3 
O ſteed divine! what daring ſpirit 
Rides thee now? though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ſelf opinion, 


Each of taſte the fav'rite minion, 
Prancing through the deſart air; 
By help mechanic of equeſtrian block, 
Yet ſhall he mount, with claſſic houſings grac'd 
And, all unheedfol of the critic mock, 


Drive his light cvurſer o'er the bounds of tally 
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ODE W. 
TO. @BLIVION. 


$ PARENT OF Easz! O8L1vion old, 
Who lov'ſt thy dwelling-place to hold, 
Where ſcepter*d-Pluto keeps his dreary ſway, 
Whoſe ſullen pride the ſhiv'ring ghoſts obey ! 
Thou, who delighteſt ſtill to dwell 
By ſome hoar and moſs-grown cell, 
At whoſe dank foot Cocytus joys to roll, 
or Styx black ſtreams, which even Jove controul ! 
Or if it ſuit thy better will 
To chooſe the tinkling weeping rill, 
Hard by whoſe fide. the ſeeded poppy red 


| Heaves high in air his ſweetly curling head, 


While, creeping in meanders flow, 8 
Lethe's drowſy waters flow, 
And hollow blaſts, which never ceaſe to ſigh, 
Hum to each care-ſtruck mind their lulla-Julla-by : 
A prey no longer let me be . 
To that goſſip Memorr, 
Who waves her banners trim, and proudly flies 
Toſpread abroad her bribble-brabble lics. 
With thee, Omi1vion, let me go, 
For MemoRY's a friend to woe; 
With thee, FoRGETTrULXEss, fair filent queen, 
The ſolemn ſtole of grief is never ſren. 


All, all is thine. Thy pow'rful ſway. 
The throng' d poctic hoſts obey : 
Though in the van of Mrm'ry proud t' appear, 
At thy command they darken in the rear. ; 
What though the modern tragic ſtrain 
For nine whole days protract thy reign, 
Yet through the nine, like whelps of curriſh kind, 
dearcely it lives, weak, impotent, and blind. 
Sacred to thee the Crambo rhyme, 
The motley forms of pantomime : 
For thee from eunuch's throat ſtill loves to flow 
The ſoothing ſadneſs of his warbled woe : 
Each day to thee falls pamphlet clean 2 8 
Each month a new-horn magazine : 
Hear then, O GopDpess, hear thy vot'ry's pray r! 
And, if thou deign ſt to take one mome:, ', care, 
Attend thy bard ! who duly pays 
The tribute of his votive lays; ' 
Whoſe muſe ſtill offers at thy ſacred ſhrine ;— 
Thy bard, who calls TEE Bu, and makes him 
Taixx. 8 
O ſweet FoxGETFULNEss ſupreme! 
Rule ſupine o'er ev'ry theme, 
Oer each ſad ſubject, o'er each ſoothing ſtrain, 
Of mine, O Goppess, ſtretch thine awful reign ! 
Nor let Mgem'xy ſteal one note, 
Which this rude hand to thee hath wrote ! 
$ ſhalt thou ſave me from the poet's ſhame, 
Though on the letter'd rubric * ey my 
name. 
} 
According 2 Lillews, .2vbo 1 the parental 
furfion on oblivien. 
Verba OBLIVISCENDI regunt GENtTIVUM. 
- Lib. xiii; Cap. 8. 
45 is a 7 milar paſſage in Buſbaus, 


| 


. 


bar 
O come, with opiate poppies crown'd, AP 
Shedding flumbers foft around! [ſack !— 
O come, rar Goppess, drunk with laureat's 
See, where the ſits on the benumb'd dar 
do's back 
Me, in thy dull Elyfium lapt, O bleſs 
With thy calm forgetſulneſs ! 
And gently lull my ſenſes a the while 
With placid poems in the ſinking ſtyie! 
Whether the herring-poet ſing, 
Great laureat of the'fiſhes king, 
Or Lycophron prophetic rave his fill, 
Wrapt in the darker ſtrains of Johnny . 
Or, if Hz ſing, whoſe verſe affords 
A bevy of the ch5iceft words, 
Who meets his lady muſe by moſs-grown cell, 
Adorn'd with epithet and tinkling bell: 5 
Theſe, Goppess, let me ſtill forget, 
With all the dearth of modern avit! | 
So mayſt thou gently o'er my youthful breaſt, / 
Spread, with, thy welcome hand, OgLivion's 


- 


THE PROGRESS OF ENVY. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1754. . 


An me! unhappy ſtate of mortal wight, 
Sith Envy*s ſure attendant upon fame, 
Ne doth ſhe reſt from rancorous deſpight, 


| Until ſhe works bim mickle wge and ame; 


Unhappy he whom Envy thus doth ſpoil, 

Ne doth the check her ever-reſtieſs hate: 

Until ſhe doth his reputation foil: 

Ah! lucklels i imp is he, whoſe worth late, 
Forces him pay this heavy tax for being great. 


There ſtood an ancient mount, yclept Parnaſs, 

(The fair domain of ſacred poeſy) 

Which, with freſh odours ever-blooming, was 

Beſprinkled with the dew of Caſtaly ; 

Which now in ſoothing murmurs whiſp'ring 
glides, 

Wat'rivg with genial waves the fragrant ſoil, 

Now rolls adown the mountain's ſteepy des, 

Teaching the vales full heauteouſly tu ſmile, 


| Dame Nature's handywork, not form'd. by 


lab'ring toil. 


The Musxs fair, theſe e ſnades among, 

With ſxillful fingers ſweep the trembling ſtrings; 

The air in ſilence liſtens to the ſong, _ 

And Time forgets to ply his lazy wings; 5 

Pale-viſag'd CazE, with foul unhallow'd feet, 

Attempts the ſummit of the hill to gain, 

Ne can. the hag arrive the bliſsful ſeat ; 

Her unavailing ſtrength is ſpent in vain, pain. 
Con TENT fits on the top, and mocks her empty 


Oft Proteus ſelf left his divin&abode, 

And here enſhrouded in a ſhady bow'r, 

Regargleſs of his ſtate, lay'd by the god, 

And own'd ſweet muſic's more alluring pow'r. 

On either ſide was plac'd a peerleſs wight, 

Whoſe merit long had fiil'd the trump of Famr; 

This, Fancy's darling child, was — | 
gn ws. 
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Who pip'd full pleaſing on the banks of Tame; 

That no leſs fam'd than he, and MIL rox was his 
13 Name. . : i 


In theſe cool bow'rs they live ſupinely calm; 
Now barmleſs talk, now emulouſly ſing; . 
While Vis Tux, pouring round her ſacred balm, 
Makes happineſs eternal as the ſpring. 
Alternately they ſung; now SPENSER gan 
Of jouſts and tournaments. and champions ſtrong; 
Now MiLro ſung of diſobedient man, 

And Eden loſt : the bards around them throng, 
Drawn by the wond'rous magic of their princes 
ſong. | [0 


Not far from theſe, Dan Cuavces, ancient 
wight, | 
A lofty feat on Mount Parnaſſus held 
Who long had been the muſes chief deheht 5 
His reverend locks were ſilver d o'er with eld; 
Grave was his viſage, and his habit plain; 
And while he ſung, fair nature he diſplay'd, 
In verſe albeit uncouth, and ſimple ſtrain; 
Ne rnote he well be ſeen, ſo thick the ſtiade, 
Which elms and aged oaks had all around him 
made. | je 


Next SHAKSPEARE fat, irregularly great, 

And in his hand a magic rod did hold, 

Which viſionary beings did create, 

And turn the fouleſt droſs to pureſt gold : 

Whatever ſpirits rove in earth or air, 

Or bad or good, obey his dread command; 

To his beheſts theſe willingly repair, | 

Thoſe aw'd by terrors of his magic wand, 
The which not all their pow'rs united might 

- withſtand. | 


” Beſide the bard there ſtood a beauteous maid, 
Whoſe glirtering appearance dimn'd the eyen; 
Her thin-wrought veſtyre various tints diſ- 
play d, | 4 | 
Fancy her name, yſprong of race divine; 
Her mantle * wimpled low, her ſilken hair, 
Which looſe adown her weil-turn'd ſhoulders 
ſtray d, 
© She made a net to catch the wanton air,” 
Whoſe love- ſick breezes all arcund her play'd 
And ſeem'd in whiſpers ſoft to court the heav'nly 
And ever and anon ſhe wav'd in air 
A ſceptre, fraught with all-creative pow'r : 
She wav'd it round : Eftſoons there did appear 
Spirits and witches, forms unknown before: 
Again ſhe lifts her wonder-working wand; - 
Eftſoons upon the flow'ry plain were ſeen 
The gay inhabitants of Fairy-Land, 
And blithe atrendants upon Mas their queen 
In myſtic circles danc'd along th' enchanted green. 


On th* other fide ſtood NaruRE, goddeſs fair; 
A matron ſeem'd ſhe, and of manners ſtaid; 


* Wimplod. A word uſed by Spenſer for hung 
 down.— The line encloſed within commas is one of Fair 
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Beauteous her form, majeſtic was her air, 

In looſe attire of pureſt white array'd : 

A potent rod ſhe bore, whoſe pow'r was ſuch 

(As from her darling's works may well he 

- ſhown)) ESR 

That often with its ſoul-enchanting touch, 

She rais'd or joy, or caus'd the deep-felt groan, 
And each man's paſſions made ſubſer vient to her 

own. a 


But lo! thick fogs from out the earth ariſe, 
And murky miſts the buxom air invade, 
Which with contagion dire infect the ſkies, 
And all around their baleful influence ſhed, 
Th infected ſky, which whilom was ſo fair, 
With thick Cimmerian darkneſs is o'erſpread; 
The fun, which whilom ſhone without compare, 
Muilles in pitchy veil his radiant head, [bed, 


| And ſore the time ſore-grieving ſeeks his wat'ry 


Envy, the daughter of fell Acheron, , 

(The flood of deadly hate and gloomy night) 

Had left precipitate her Stygian throne, 

And throygh the frighted heavens wing'd her 

125 122 8 | 

With. carefnl eye each realm ſhe did explore, 

Ne mote ſhe ought of happineſs obſerve; 

For happineſs, alas! was now no more, 

Sith ev'ry one from virtue's paths did ſwerye, 
And trample on religion baſe deſigns to ferve, 


At length, on bleſt Parnaſſus ſeated high, 
Their temple circled with a laurel crown, 
PENSER and MILTON met her ſcowling eye, 

And turn'd her horrid. grin into a frown. 
Full faſt unto her ſiſter did ſhe poſt, 
There to.unload the venom of her breaſt, 
To tell how all her happineſs was croſt, 
Sith others were of happineſs poſſeſt: 

Did never gloomy hell ſend forth like ugly pet. 


Within the covert of a gloomy wood. 

Wherefun'ral cypreſs ſtar-proof branches ſpread, 

O'crgrown with tangling briers a cavern ſtood; 

Fit place for melancholy * dreary-head. 

Here a deformed moniter joy'd to won, 

Whici, on fell rancour ever was ybent, 

All from the riſtng to the ſetting ſun, 

Her heart purſued ſpite with black intent, 
Ne could het iron mind at human woes relent. 


In flowing ſable ſtole ſhe was yclad, 

Which with her countenance did well accord; 

Forth from her mouth, like one through gric 

gone mad, 

A frothy ſea of nauſeous foam iwas pour'd; 

A ghaſtly grin and eyes aſquint, diſplay _ 

The rancour which her helliſh thoughts contain, 

And how. when man is bleſt, ſhe pines away, 

Burning to turn his happineſs to pain; {mal 
Malice the monſter's name, a foe to God and 


Along the floor black lothſome toads ſtill crav) 
Their gullets ſwell'd with poiſon's mortal batt, 
Which ever and anon they ſpit at all 

Whom hapleſs fortune leads too near her da 


Far s, in bit tranſlation of Tao. 


* Dreary-head. Gloomineſs. 


ye, 


pelt. 


read, 
too; 


Around her waiſt, in place of fiiken zone, 
A life-devouring viper rear'd his head 
Who no diſtinction made *twixt friend and ſoen, 
But death on ev'ry ſide fierce brandiſbed, 

Hy, reckleſs mortals, fly, in vain is * hardy-head. 


Impatient Envy, through th' etherial waſte, 
With inward venom fraught, and deadly ſpite, 
Unto this cavern ſteer d her panting haſte, 
Enſhrouded in a darkſome veil of night. 
Her inmoſt heart burn: with impetuonu* ire, 
And fell deſtruction ſparkled in her look, 
Her ferret eyes flaſh'd with revengeful fire, 
Awhile contending paſſons utt'rance choke, 

At length the fiend in furious tone her ſilence 

broke. : | 


Siſter, ariſe! ſee how our pow'r decays, 
No more our empire thou and I can boaſt, 
Sith mortal man now gains immortal praiſe, 
Sith man is bleſt, and thou and I are loſt: 
See in what ſtate Parnaſſus? hill appears; 
See PruoEBUS' ſelf two happy bards atween ; 
See how the God their ſony attentive hears; 
This SepEN8ER hight, that MiLTon, well I 
ween ! ; 
Who can behold unmov'd fike heart-tormenting 
ſcene? | 


Siſter, ariſe ! ne let our courage droop, 
Perforce we will compel theſe mortals own, 
That mortal force unto our force ſhall ſtoop; 
Exvy and Martice then ſhall reign alone: 
Thou beſt has known to file thy tongue with lies, 
And to deceive mankind with ſpecious bait ; 
Like TRUTH accoutred, ſpreadeſt f-rgeries, 
The fountain of contention and of hate: 

Ariſe, unite with me, and be as whilom great ! 


The fiend obey'd, and with impatient voice— 

* Tremble, ye bards, within that bliſsful ſear ; 

„Marie and Ewvy ſhall o'erthrow your joys, 

* Nor PuoeBus ſelf ſhall our deſigns defeat: 

“Shall we, who under friendſhip's ſeigned veil, 
* © Prompted the bold archangel to rebel; 

© Shal: we, who under ſhow of ſacred zeal, 

* Plung'd half the pow'rs of heav'n in loweſt 

hell | „ [tell.“ 

Such vile diſgrace of, us no mortal man ſhall 


And now, more hideous rendered to the ſight, | 


By reaſon of her raging cruelty, 

She burnt to go, equipt in dreadful plight, 

And find fit engine for her forgery. : 

Her eyes inflam'd did caſt their rays aſkance, 

While helliſh imps prepare the monſter's car, 

In which 5 might cut through the wide ex- 
panſe, | . 

And find out nations that extended far, | 

When 2 pitchy dark, ne twinkled one bright 


Black was her chariot, drawn by dragons dire, 
And each fell ſerpent had a double tongue, 
Which ever and anon ſpit flaming fire, 

The regions of the tainted air among ; 


= — 


—_—_— 
1 Hardy- bead. Courage. 
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A lofty ſeat the ſiſter-monſters bore, 
In deadly machinations cloſe combin'd, 
Dull FoLLy drove with terrible uproar, 
And cryel Discoro follow'd faſt behind; 
God help the mar. *gainſt whom ſuch caitiff foes 
are join'd. . 


Al-ft in air the rattling chariot flies, © 
While thunder harſhly grates upon its wheels; 
Black pointed ſpires of ſmoke around them riſe, 
Ihe air depreſs'd unnſual burthen feels! 
Deteſted ſight ! in terrible array, 
They ſpur their fiery dragons on amain, 
Ne mote their anger ſuffer cold delay, 
Until! the wiſh'd-for region they obtain, 
And land their dingy car on Caledonian plain. 


Here, eldeſt ſon of MaLice, long had dwelt 
A wretch of all the joys of life forlorn ; 
His fame on double falfities was built: 
(Ah worthleſs ſon, of worthleſs parent born) * 
Under the ſhow of ſemblance fair, he veil'd 
The black intentions of his helliſh breaſt ; . 
And by theſe guileful means he more prevail'd 
Than had he open enmity profeſt ; 

The wolf more ſafely wounds when in ſheep's 

clothing dreſt. £20 


Him then themſelves atween they joyful place, 
(Sure fign of woe when ſuch are pleas'd, alas)! 
Then meaſure back the air with ſwifter pace, 
Until they reach the foot of Mount Parnaſs. 
Hither in evil hour the monſters came, 
And with their new companion did alight, 
Who long had loſt all ſenſe of virtuous ſhame, 
Beholding worth with poiſonous deſpight; 

On his ſucceſs depends their impious delight. 


Long burnt he ſore the ſummit to-obtain, 

And ſpread his venom o'er the bliſsful ſeat ; 

Long burnt he ſore, but ſtill he burnt in vain; 

Mote none come there, who come with impieus 

leet. 

At length, at unawares, he out doth ſpit 

That ſpite which elſe had to himſelf been bane ; 

The venom on the breaſt of MiLro lit, 

And ſpread benumbinꝑ death through every vein; 
The bard of life bereft fell ſenſcleſs on the plain. 


As at the banquet of Thyeſtes old, 
Ahe ſun is ſaid t' have ſhut his radiant eye, 
So did he now through grief his beams with- 
hold, | 
And darkneſs to be felt o'erwhelm'd the ſky; 
Forth iſſued from their diſmal dark abodes 
1 He birds attendant upon hideous night, 
Shriek-owls and ravens, whoſe fell eroaking 
bodes | 1 
Approaching death to miſerable wight : 
Did never mind of man behold ſike dreadful fight ? 


AroLLo wails his darling done to die 

By ſoul attempt of Exvx's fatal bane; 

The Moses ſprinkle him with dew of Caſtaly, 
And crown his death with many a living ſtrain; 

Hoary PaRxAssvs beats his aged breaſt, 

Aged, yet ne'er before did ſorrow know; 

The flowers drooping 908 deſpair atteſt, 

5 8 ij 
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. Th aggrieved rivers querulouſly flow; 


All nature fudden groan'd with ſympathetic woe | 


But, le the ſky a gayer li very wears, 
'The melting clouds begin to fade apace, 
And now the cloak of darkneſs diſappears, 
(May darkneſs ever thus to light give place!) 
Erſt griev'd Aro To jocund looks reſumes, _ 
The Niwt renew their whilom cheerful ſong, 
No grief Paxnassvs' aged breaſt conſumes, 
For from the teeming earth newYKlqwers ſprong, 
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The plenteous rivers flow'd full peaceſully along. 


The ſtricken bard freſh vital heat renews, 
Whoſe blood, erſt ſtagnate, ruſhes through his 
veins; | 

Life through each pore her ſpirit doth infuſe, 

And Fame by MaLice unextinguiſh'd reigns : 

And ſee, a form breaks forth, all heav'nly bright, 

Upheld by one of mortal progeny, FEE 

A female form, yclad in ſnowy white, 

Ne half ſo fair at diſtance ſeeff as nigh ; 
DovcLas and FrvTH appear, Envy and LaupER 
| „ bu a Auf 


PROLCGUE TO THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK. 


Taz JeaLovs Wirt ! a comedy | poor man! 
A charming ſubje | but a wretched plan. 
His ſkittiſn wit, o'erleaping the due bound, 
Commits flat treſpaſs upon tragic ground. 
Quarrels, upbraidings, jealouſies, and ſpleen, 
Grow too familiar in the comic ſcene. 
tinge but the language with heroic chime, 
Tiis paſſion, pathos, character, ſublime! [ſcene, 
What round big words had ſwell'd the pompous 
A king the huſband, and the wife a queen! 
Then might diſtraction rend her graceful hair, 
See ſightleſs forms, and ſcream, and gape, and ſtare. 
Drawcar:fir death had rag'd wichout controul, 
Here the drawn dagger, there the poiſon'd bowl. 
What cyes had ſtream'd at all the whining woe ! 
What hands had thunder'd at each Hab and 0h ? 
But peace! the gentle prologue cuſtom ſends, 
Like drum and ferjeant, to beat up for friends, 
At vice and folly, each a lawful game, 
Our author flies, but with no partial aim. 
He read the manners, open as they lie 
In nature's volume to the general eye. 
Bocks too he read, nor bluſn'd to uſe their 
He does but what his betters did before. 
Shakſpeare has done it, and the Grecian ſtage 
Caught truth of charz&er from Homer's page. 

If in his ſcenes an honeft {kill is ſhown, | 
And borrowing little, much appears his own; 
If what a mailer's happy pencil drew 
He brings more forward, in dramatic view; 
To your deciſion he ſubmits his cauſe, 
- Secure of candour, anxious for applauſe. 

But if all rude, his artleſs ſcenes deface 
The fimple beauties which he meant to grace; 
H, an invader upon others” land, 
He ſpoil and plender with a robber's hand, 
Do jvitice on him '—As on fools hefore, 
Aud give to blukbads paſt one biocbead more. 


ſtore.— 
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PROLOGUE, S 

Intended to have been ſpoten bt Drury-Lane Thcatrg, W 


on his Majeſly's Birth-day, 1761. 


Geis, neglected, mourns his wither'd bays; 
But ſoars to heav'n from virtue's genergus praiſe, 
When kings themſelves the proper judges fit 
O'er the bleſt realms of ſcience, arts and wit, 
Each eager breaſt beats high for glorious fame, 
And emulation glows with active flame. 

Thus, with Auguſtus roſe imperial Rome, 

For arms renown'd abroad, for arts at home. 
Thus, when Eliza fill'd Lritannia's throne, 
What arts, what learning was not then our own? 
Then ſinew'd genius. ſtrong and nervous roſe, 
In Spenſer's numbers, and in Raleigh's proſe ; 
On Bacon's lips then every ſcience hung, 

And nature ſpoke from her own Shakſpeare's 

| tongue. 


Her patriot ſmiles fell, like refreſhing dews, 3701 
To wake to life each pleaſing uſeful muſe, 
While every virtue which the queen proſeſ dd, 
Beam'd on her ſubjects, but to make them bleſt. Ne 
O glorious times O theme of praiſe divine Ne 
— Be happy, Britain, then—ſuch times are thine, Offer 
| Behold e'en now ſtrong ſcience imps her wing, Far b 
And arts revive beneath a patriot king. W. 
The muſes too burſt forth with double light, Eat 
To ſhed their luſtre in a monarch's fight. While 
His cheering ſmiles alike to all extend And v 
Perhaps this /pot may boaſt a royal friend. Ref 
And when a Wince, with early judgment grac'd, Of 
Himſelf ſhall marſhal out the way to taſie, Of pa 
Caught with the flame perhaps e'en Bere may riſe Who | 
Some powerful genius of uncommon fize, Oh 
And, pleas'd with nature, nature's depth explore, Del 
And be what our great Shakſpeare was beſore. Of chi 
1 Pour' 
PROLOGUE TO_HECUBA. «4, 
SPOKEN BY MR. GARBICK, 1761. ay 
A Grecian bard, two thouſand years ago, Have t 
Plann'd this ſad fable of illuſtrious woe; F 
Waken'd each ſoft emotion of the breaſt, Tw. 
And called forth tears, that would not be ſupprel. 8 Dr 10 
Yet, O ye mighty Sirs, of judgment chaſte, —_ 0 
Who, lacking genius, have a deal of taſte, 1 de 
Can you forgive our modern ancient piece, R el 
Which brings no chorus, though it comes fron Prone þ 
Greece ? 3 
Kind ſocial chorus, which all humours meets, The flox 
And ſings and dances up and down the ſtreets, Nor, 
Oh ! might true taſte, in theſe unclaſſic da In wi 
Revive the Grecian faſhions with their plays! With m: 
Then, rais'd on ſtilts, our players would ftalk and Thou, 
rage, , . Thy r 
And, at three ſteps, ſtride o'er a modern ſtage; And ma; 
Each'geſture then would beaſt unuſual charms, Though 
From lengthen'd legs, ſtuff 'd body, ſprawling The pe 
—_—— : | Well 
Your ctitic-eye would then no e ſee, Tho - 
But buſkins make a giant, even of me. mit wir) 


No features then the poet's mind would trace 
But one black vizor b!ot out all the face. 


pprel. 


Ee, 


3 
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0! glorious times, when actors thus could ſtrike, 

Expreſſive, inexpreſlive, all alike ! ö 

Leſs change of face than in our punch they ſaw, 

For punch can roll his eyes, and wag his jaw; 

With one ſet glare they mouth'd the rumbling 
verſe; 

Our Gog and Magog look not half ſo fierce ! 

Yet, though depriv'd of inſtruments like theſe, 
Nature, perhaps, may find a way to pleaſe ; 
Which, whereſoe'er ſhe glows with genuine flame, 
In Greece, in Rome, in England, is the ſame. 

Of raillery, then, ye modern wits, beware, 

Nor damn the Grecian poet for the player. 
Theirs was the ſkill, with honeſt help of art, 

To win, by juſt degree, the yielding heart, 

What if our Shakſpeare claims the magic throne, 
And in one inſtant makes us all his own; . 

They differ only in one point of vier, 

Tor Shakſpeare's nature, was their nature too. 


ODE 


$POKEN ON A PUBLIC OCCASION AT WESTMIN= 
STER SCHOOL. 


Nor at Apollo's vaunted ſhrine, 

Nor to the fabled ſiſters nine, 0 
Offers the youth his ĩneffectual vow, © 
Far be their rites '—Such worſhip fits not now; 

When at Eliza's ſacred name 

Each breaſt receives the preſent flame : 

While eager genius plumes her infant wings, 
And with bold impulſe ſtrikes th* accordaut ſtrings, 

Reflecting on the crowded line 

Of mitred ſages, bards divine, 

Of patriots, active in their country's cauſe, 
Who plan her councils, or dire& her laws. 


Oh memory: how thou lov'ſt to ſtray, 
Delighted, o'er the flow'ry way 
Of childhood's greener years when ſimple youth 
Pour'd the pure dictates of ingenuous truth ! 
'Tis then the ſouls congenial meet, 
Inſpir'd with friendſhip's genuine heat, 
Ere intereſt, frantic zeal, or jealous art, 
Have taught the language foreign to the heart. 
Twas bere, in many an early ſtrain 
Dryden firſt try'd his claſſic vein, 
Spurr'd his ſtrong genius to the diſtant goal, 
In wild effuſions of his manly ſoul; 
When Buſby's ſkill, and judgment ſage, 
Repreſs'd the poet's frantic rage, 
Cropt his luxuriance bold, and blended taught 
The flow of numbers with the ſtrength of thought. 


Nor, Cowley, be thy muſe forgot ! which ſtrays 
In wit's ambiguous flowery maze, \ 
With many a pointed turn and ſtudied art: 
Though affectation blot thy rhyme, 
Thy mind was loſ'y and ſublime, 
And manly hogour dignified thy heart: 
Though fond of wit, yet firm to virtue's plan, 
The poet's trifles ne'er diſgrac'd the mar. 


— 


Well might thy morals fweet engage 
h' attention of the mitred ſage, 85 


* 


For not ambition's giddy ſtrife, 
The gilded toys of public life, /# 
Which ſnare the gay unſtable youth, _ 
Cou'd lure thee from the ſober charms, 
Which lapt thee in retirement's arms, 
Whence thou, untainted with the pride of ſtate, 4 
Cou'dſt ſmile with pity on the buſtling great. 5 
Such were Eliza's ſons, Her foſt'ring care 
Here bade ſree genius tune his grateful ſong ; 
Which elſe had waſted in the deſart air, 
Or droop'd unnotic'd *mid the vulgar throng. 
Ne'er may her youth degenerate ſhame 
The glories of Eliza's name ! * 85 
But with the poet's frenzy bold, 
Such as inſpir'd her bards of old, | 
Pluck the green laurel from the hand of fame! 
THE 
TEARS AND TRIUMPH OF PARNASSUS; 
AN ODE, : 
Set to Muſic and performed at Drary-Lane, 1760. 


The ſcene diſcovers Apollo and the Nine Muſes 
in their proper habits. 


7 4A 4 
FATE gave the word; the deed is done; 
Audusrus is no more; 
His great career of fame is run, 
And all the loſs deplore. 3 | 
[ The maſes tear of their Jaurelts 
Calliope. . 
Well. ſiſters of the ſacred ſpring, 
Well may you rend your golden hair; | 


Well may you now your dirges ling, 


And pierce with cries the troubled air. 
Chorus . x % 
Fate gave the word, &c. 
| 01 


Founded in juſtice was Mis ſway ; 
Ambition never mark'd his way. 
| Calliope. 8 
Unleſs the beſt ambition that can fire 
A monarch's breaſt and all his ſoul inſpire; 
The gen'rous purpoſe of the noble mind, 
The beſt ambition—to ſerve human kind. 
I Apollo. 

Yes, virgins, yes; that wiſh ſublime 3 
Rank'd him with thoſe of earlieſt time, 

Who for a people's welfare ſtrove ; 
Whoſe ſpirits breathe etherial air, 
And for their meed of earthly care, 8 

Drink nectar with Olympian Jove. 
| Calliope. 

Oh TxvurTa ! fair daughter of the ſky; 
And Mercy '—that with aſking eye 

Near the OMnreoTENT doſt ſtand ; 
And, when mankind provoke his rage, : 
Doſt claſp his knees, his wrath aſſuage, 
And win the thunder from his hand 

| : Clio. 

Oh white-rob'd FarrE! celeſtial maid ! 
Twin. born with Jus rick! by whoſe aid 


mit with the plain ſimplicity of truth. 


He liv'd the guardian of the laws; 
SP. - 


- 
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Dear LIBERTY round ALBron's ifle 
That bid'ſt eternal ſunſhine ſmile, 


Who now will guard your ſacred cauſe ? 
CHORUS. | 


Dear liberty, &c. 
Calliope. 

Where were ye, muſes, when the ſatal ſheers 

The Fuxx rais'd, to cloſe his rev'rend years ? 

But ah, vain wiſh. you could not ſtop the 

blow ! ; 

No omen warn'd ye of th* impending woe. 
Apollo. 

See, where BRITANNis ſtands 

With cloſe-enfolded hands, 

On yonder ſea-beat ſnore! 


- + Behold her languid air! ; 


4 


Lo, her diſhevclPd hair! 
Majeſtic now no more 
Still on the ſullen wave her eye is bent, 
The T&1Denrt of the MAIN thrown idle by; 
OLD THamMes, his ſea-green mantle tent, 
Inverts his urn, and heaves a doleful ſigh. 
Hark! to the winds and waves 
Frantic with grief ſhe raves, 
And, cruel gods! ſhe cries; 
Each chalky cliff around, 
Each rock returns the ſound, 
And, cruel gods! replies. 
Calliope. 
See, the proceſſion ſad and flow, 
Walks in a ſolemn pomp of woe 
Through awful arches, gloomy ailes, 
And rows of monumental piles, 
Where lie the venerable juſt, 
Where heroes moulder into duſt. 
Now quietly inurn'd he lies, 
Pale! pale! inanimate and cold! 
Where round him baleful vapours riſe, 
*Midſt bones of legiſlators old ! 
Clio. 
Of him who ſought th' ambitious Gaul 
O'er thick-embattled plains, 
Who felt, who liv'd, and reign'd for all, 
This only now remains, 
Apollo 
Bring, in handfuls, lilies bring 
Bring me all the flow'ry ſpring. 
Scatter roſes on his bier; 
Ever honour'd, ever dear! 
CHORUS. 
Scatter roſes, &c. 
Mercury deſcends. 
No more, harmonious progeny of Jove, 
No more let ſun'ral accents riſe; 
The great, the good AucusTvus reigns above, 
Tranſlated to his kindred ſcies. 
Clio. 
No more for my hiſtoric page 
Calliope. 
No more for my great epic rage 
Hoth. 
Will by the hero now be done— 
Caorkus, 
His great career of fame is run, 


And all the loſs deplore. 


„ 


Now ſhall the ſculptor's happy ſkill 
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Ester Mars. 
Lo! Mars, from his beloved land, | 
Where freedom long hath fix'd her ſtand, 0 
Bids ye collect your flowing hair, J 
And again the laurel wear : T 
For ſee, BRITANNIA rears her drooping head; L 
Again reſumes her IRIDENT of the main; ls 


Tu Aus takes his urn, and ſeeks his wat' ry bed, And 
While gay content ſits ſmiling on the plain. Lay 
Hark | a glad voice 
Proclaims the people's choice. 1 
; Cuokvs, within the ſcenes, I 
He is our liege, our rightful lord! 
Of heart and tongue with one accord 
We all will ſing 
a Long live the king! ; 
He is our liege !—he |—he alone! = 
Vi 


With Bz1Tisn HEART he mounts the throne ; 
Around him throngs a loyal band; 
He will protect his NATUTVE Laxp! 

He is our liege, &c. 

[ The muſes riſe and put on their laurel, 
Calliope. 

The nia now their heads ſhall raiſe; 

The arts to life ſhall ſpring ; 
Virgins, we'll trim our wither'd bays, 

And wake each vocal ſtring ; 


Touch the rude ſtone to life; 
The painter ſhall his canvas fill, 
Pleas'd with his mimic ſtrife. 
Clio, 
dere MERcy, FarTH, CELESTIAL TRUTH, 
Now by your aid the royal youth 
Shall live the guardian of the laws; 
Dear LIBERTY! round ALBION'S ifle 
That bidſt eternal ſunſhine ſmile, 
He now will guard your ſacred cauſe, 
Apollo. 
Bleſt prince! whoſe ſubjects in each adverſe hort 
For freedom ſtill have ſtood ! 
Bleſt iſle | whoſe prince but deems the ſov'reign 
pow'r, 
The pow'r of doing good ! 
A.. 
Now open all your Helicon; explore 
Of harmony the loſtieſt ſtore ; - 
Let the drum beat alarms, i 
Such as rouſe us to arms; [the ſky! 
The trumpet's ſhrill clangor ſhall pierce _ 
Swell the rapture, ſwell it high; 
And in notes ſublime and clear 
Pour the ſtrong melody, that Heav'n may hear, 
Apollo. 
Nothing mortal will I ſound; 
Lo, the flame, the flame divine ! 
High I mount, I quit the ground, 
Holy fury! I am thine. 
With rage poſſeſt 
Big ſwells my breaſt ! 
In viſions rapt, before my ſight appears 
A brighter order of increaſing years. 
Mars. 
I ſee the Rhine devolve his flood, 
Deep-crimſon'd with the Gailic blood 


ont 


gn 
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| hear, I hear the diſtant roar 
Of ruin on yon hoſtile ſh: ore! 
] ſce, young prince, to thee I ſee 
The ſavage Indian bend the knee! 
Lo, AFriIc from her ſable kings 
Her richeſt ſtores in tribute brings ! 
And fartheſt Ix p, beneath the riſing day 
Lays down her arms, > and venerates thy ſway. 
Calliope. 
I ſee Bellona baniſh'd far 
I ſee him cloſe the gates of war, 
While purple rage within 
With ghaſtly ire ſhall grin, 
And rolling his terrific eyes, 
Where round him heaps of arms ariſe, 
Bound with a hundred brazen chains, 


li vain ſhall foam, and thirſt for ſanguine plains. 


Clio. 
Sweet peace returns; 
O'er Albion's ſons 
She waves her dove-like wing : 
On ev'ry plain 
The ſhepherd train 
Their artleſs loves ſhall ou 
Pale DiscorD ſhall fly 
From the light of the ſky. 
To black Cocytus hurl'd; 
There, there ſhall feel 
Ixion's wheel, 
The furies with their ſerpents curl'd ; 
With the unceaſing toil ſhall groan 
Of the unconquerable ſtone, 
And leave in harmony the Britiſh world. 
Apollo. 
Proceed great days; lead on th' auſpicious years; 
Such years (— for lo! the ſcene of fate appears) [ 
Suck years, the DESTIN1ES have ſaid, ſhall roll; 
ove nods conſent, and thunder ſhakes the pole. 


ARCADIA. A DRAMATIC PASTORAL. 
SCENE I, A view of the country. 


Shepherds and <hepherdeſſes. 


CHORUS. 
SyePnERDS, buxom, blithe and tree, 
Now's the time for jollity. 
Sylvia. 
AIR. 
Hither haſte, and bring along 
Merry tale and jocund ſong, 
To the pipe and tabor beat 
Frolic meaſufes with your feet. 
Ev'ry gift of time employ ; 
Make the moſt of proffer'd joy. 
Pleaſure hates the ſcanty rules 
Portion'd. out by dreaming fools. 
CHORUS. 
Shepherds, buxom, blithe and free 
Now's the time fey jollity. 
[4 dance of * c. 
Sylvia. | 
ECITATIVE. 
Rejoice, ye happy ſwains, rejoice ; 
It is the heart that Prompt the voice. 


Be forrow baniſh'd far away; 71 me 


Thyrſis ſhall make it holiday. 

Who at his name can joy ſuppreſs ? 

ARCADIAN-BORN to rule and bleſs. 

Damon. 

And hark! from rock to rock the ſound 

Of winding horn, and deep-mouth'd hound, 

Breaking with rapture on the ear, 

Proclaims the blitheſome Phœbe near: 

See where ſhe haſtes with eager pace, 

To ſpeak the joys that paint her face. 


SCENE II. Opens to @ preſpect of rocks, 
Huntſmen, 1 e. coming down from — 


babe. 

Hither 1 ſpeed with honeſt glee, 
Such as befits the mind that's free; 
Your cheerful troop, blithe youth, to join, 
And mix my ſocial joys with thine. | 
Now may each nymph and frolic ſwain, 
O'er mountain ſteep, or level plain, 
Court bux»m health, while jocund horn 
Bids echo wake the 4 morn. 


4 


When the morning 15 forth, and the nephyrs 
cool gale, dale; 


| Carries fragrance and health over mountain and 


Up, ye. eG and ye ſwains, and together we'll 


Up hill, 1 the valley. by thicket or grove : 

Then follow with me, where the welkin reſounds 

With the notes of the horns, and the cry of the 
hounds. 


Let the wretched be flaves to ambition and 
wealth; 
All the blefling we aſk is the bleſſing of health. 
So ſhall innocence ſelf give a warrant to jays 
No envy diſturbs, no dependence deſtroys. - 


Then follow with me, where the welkio reſounds 


With the notes of the horn, and the cry of the: 
hounds. 


O'er hill, dale, and woodland, with rapture we 
roam; 
Yet returning, {till find the dear pleaſures at home; 
Where the cheerful good humour gives honeſty 
grace, fate. 
And the heart ſpeaks content in the fmiles of the 
Then follow with me, where the welkin reſounds 
With the notes of the horn, and the cry of the 
| hounds. - N ? 
Dametas. 
RECITATIVE. 
Small care, my friends, your youth annoys, 
Which only looks to prone? joys. 
ylvia. 


Though the white —— of ſilver'd age, 


And long experience hail thee ſage; 


III ſuits it in this joy, to wear 
A brow ſo overhung with care. 
Better with us thy voice to raiſe, 


And join a whole Arcadian's — 


Dametas. 


— 
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But praiſe is ſcanty to reveal * If again thy heart ſhould burn, May ü 
The ſpeaking bieſſings all muſt feel; In careſſing. : Climb 
Y | Damon. Bleſt, and bleſſing, 7 May t 
True, all muſt feel but thankleſs too? May'ſt thou find a wiſh'd return. While 
Nor give to virtue, virtues due? | CHORUS. | virtue: 
My grfteful heart ſhalt ever ſhow O mighty Pan! attend Arcadia's voice, From t 
The debt I need not bluſh to owe. Inſpire, direct, and ſanRify his choice, 
| | ax. A dance of Huntfmen and Huntreſſa May tt 
That I go where liſt, that T ſing what I pleaſe, Dametas. While | 
That my labour's the price of contentment and eaſe, RECITATIVE. Virtues 
That no care from abroad my retirement annoys, | Peace, ſhepherds, peace, with jocund air, From | 
That at home I can taſte the true family joys, Which ſpeaks a heart unknown to care, 
That my kids wanton ſafely o'cf meadows and | Young Delia haſtes. The glad ſurpriſe a 
rocks, | Of rapture flathing from her eyes. 
That my ſhecp graze ſecure from the robber orfox; Enter DELIA. 
Theſe are bleflings F ſhare with the reſt of the 3 Delia. You k1 
ſwains, | AIR, That ce 
For its Thyrſis who gave them, and Thyrſis] Shepherds, ſhepherds, come away; Iaſpir's 
maintains. Sadneſs were a ſin to-day. 1 | alway 
 Damatas. Let the pipe's merry notes aid the ſkill of the voice; And ſc 
3 RECI ATIVE. For our wiſhes are crown'd, and our hearts ſhall Withot 
Periſh my voice, if c'er [ blaras rejoice. Beſides 
Thy duty to our guardian's name: Rejoice, and be glad; What | 
His active talents I revere, | For ſure he is mad Perhap 
But cye them with jealous fear. | Who, where mirth and good humour, and har. Is, that 
Intent to form our bliſs alone, | mony's found, [round, [ vet 
The generous youth forgets his own; Never catches the ſmile, nor lets pleaſure go Which 
Nor e'er his baſy mind employs | Let the ſtupid be grave, Which 
To find a partner of his joys. *Tis the vice of the flave; Than 
So might his happy offspring own ö But can never agree Who ſ. 
The virtues which their fire hath ſhowtrt. b 2 Dy a maiden like me, + 
AIR, Who is born in a country that's happy and free. With e 
With joy the parent loves to trace 5 5 3 * Becauſ 
Reſemblance in his children's ſace : RECITATIVx. Where 
And as he forms their doeile youth What means this rapture, Delia? Show The gr 
To walk the ſteady paths of truth, | Th' event our boſoms burn to know. Of whi 
Obſerves theni ſhooting into men, | Delia. Take tl 
And lives in them life o'er again. Now as I trod yon verdant fide, The fa 
While active ſons, with eager flame, Where Ladon rolls its ſilver tide, Olt bit 
A Catch virtur at their father's name; All gaily deck'd in gorgeous ſtate, And ch 
When full of glory, fuil of age, Sail'd a proud barge of richeſt freight: Becauſ 
The parent quits this buſy ſtage, Where ſat a nymph, more freſh and fair To ma 
What in the ſons we moſt adwire, | 'Dhan bloſſoms which the morning air In ſhor 
Calls to new life the honour'd lire. | Steals perfume from; the modeſt grace And ye 
Sylvia. Of maiden bluſh bMpread her face, His po, 
be rarer. Hither it made, and on this ſtrand [ have 
O prudent fage forgive the zeal Pour'd its rich freight fer ſhepherds' land, His vet 
; Of thoughtleſs youth. With thee I ſeel, Ladon, for this, ſmooth flow thy tide : Which 
9 The glories now Arcadia ſhares The precious freight was Thyrſis' bride. The be 
May but embitter future cares. : ; Dametas. 5 Thot 
Oh mighty, Pan! attend Arcadia's voice, ee: Think 
Inſpire, direct, and ſunctify his choice. + Stop, ſhepherds, if aright l hear, Tis the 
. ; Aw. : The ſounds of joy proclaim them near: To {pet 
So may all the ſylvan train, . Let's meet them, friends, I'll lead the way; if imit⸗ 
Dryad, nymph, and ruſtic fawn, Joy makes me young again to-day. Which 
To the pipe and merry firain, SCENE Ill. * 
Trip it o'er the ruſſet lawn! . : lt 
May no thorn or bearded graſs IC Frm _— dee Whe 
Hurt their footſteps as they paſs,.  F 3 * follows a Paſtoral. Proceſſion ta the web A poet 
Whilſt in gambols round and round | os þ Write 
+ "They ſport it o'er the ſhaven ground! 1 Skater 
wes RECITATIVE.. Tale, e 
Though thy ſyrinx, like a dream, 5 Mighty Pan! with tender care, FOES We tra 
Flying at the face of day, View this ſwain and virgin fair; The pr. 
Vaniſh'd in the limpid ſtream, May they ever thus impart Nil dig 
Boar ing all thy hopes away, Juit return of heart for heart. 
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May the pledges of their bliſs | 

Climb their knees to ſhare the kiſs, 

May their ſteady blooming youth, 

While they tread the paths of truth, 

Virtues catch from either ſide, 

From the bridegroom and the bride. 
CHORUS. 

May their ſteady blooming youth, 

While they tread the paths of truth, 

Virtues catch from either fide, 

from the bridegroom and the bride. 


AN EPISTLE TO MR. CoLMAN. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR £750, 


You know, dear George, I'm none of thoſe 
That condeſcend to write in proſe ; | 
lnſpir d with pathos and ſablime, 
| always ſoar—in doggrel rhyme, 
And ſcarce can aſk you how you do, 
Without a jingling line or two. 
Beſides, I always took delight in 
What bears the name of eaſy writing; 
Perhaps the reaſon makes it pleaſe 
ls that I find its writ with cafe. 
vent a notion here in private, 
Which public taſte can ne'er connive at, 
Which thinks no wit or judgment greater 
Than Addiſon and his SpeRator, 
Who ſays (it is no matter where, 
But that he ſays it, I can ſwear) 
With /) verſo moſt bards are ſmitten, 
Becauſe they think its eaſy written 3 
Whereas the eier it appears, 
The greater marks of care it wears; 
Of which, to give an explanation, 
Take this by way of illuſtration : 
The fam'd Mat. Prior, it is ſaid, 
Oft bit his nails, and ſcratch'd his head, 
And chang'd a thought a hundred times, 
Becauſe he did not like the rhymes. 
To make my meaning clear, and pleaſe ye, 
In ſhort, he Iabeur d to write e). 
And yet, no critic e'er defines 
His poems into labour'd lines. 
I have a ſimile will hit him; 
His verſe, like clothes, was made to fit him, 
Which (as no tailor e'er denied) 
The better fit, the more they're tried. 
Though I have mention'd Prior's name, 
Think not 1 aim at Prior's fame. 
Tis the reſult of admiration 
To ſpend itſelf in imitation ; 
limitation may be ſaid, 
Which is in me by nature bred, 
And you have better proofs than theſe, 
That I'm idolater of eaſe. 
Who, but amadman, would engage 
A poet in the preſent age ? 
Write what we will, ou$ works beſpeak us 
Initatores, feroum Pecus. | 
Tale, elegy, or lofty ode, 
We travel in the beaten road: 
The proverb ſtill ſticks cloſely by us, 
Nil dictum, guod non dictum prius. 


The only comfort that I know 

Is, that twas ſaid an age ago, 

Ere Milton ſoar'd in thought ſublime, 
Ere Pope refin'd the chink of rhyme, 


© | Ere Colman wrote in ſtyle fo pure, 


** 
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Or the great FWO the Con xorss gun; 
Ere | burlefqu'd the rural cit, 
Proud to hedge in my ſcraps of wit, 
And happy in the eloſe connection, 
T' acquire ſome name from their reflection; 
So (the ſimilitude is trite) 
The moon ſtill ſhines with borrow'd light, 
And, like the race of modern beaux, 
Ticks with the ſun for her lac'd clothes. 
Methinks there is no better time 
42 ſhow the uſe I make of rhyme, 
han now, when l, who from beginning 
Was always fond of couplet ſinging, 
Preſuming on good. nature's ſcore, 
Thus lay my bantling at your door. 
The firſt advantage which E ſee, 
Is, that I ramble lo:yſe and free: 
The bard indeed fall oft complains, 
That rhymes are feiters, links, and chainy, 
And when he wants to leap the fence, 
Stitl keep him pris'ner to the fenſe. 


.Howe'er in common place he rage, 


Rhymes like your fetters on the fege, 
Which when the player once hath wore, 
It makes him only ſtrut the more, 
While, raving in pathetic ſtrains, 
He ſhakes his legs to clank his chains, 
From rhyme, as from a handſome face, 
Nonſenſe acquires a kind of grace; 
I therefore give it all its ſcope, 
That ſenſe may unperceiv'd elope : 
So miniſters of baſeſt tricks 
(I love a fling at politics 
Amuſe the nation, court, and king, | 
With breaking Fowke, and hanging Byng; 
And make each puny rogue a prey, 
While they, the greater flink away. 
This ſimile perhaps would ſtrike, 
If match'd with ſomething more alike; 
Then take it drefs'd a ſecond time 
In Prior's eaſe, and ny ſublime. 
Say, did you never chance to meet 
A mob of people in the ſtreet, 
Ready to give the robb'd relief, 
And all in haſte to catch a thief, | 
While the fly rogue, who filch'd the prey, 
Too cloſe beſet to run away, 
Stop thief! ſtop thief ! exclaims alond, 
And ſo eſcapes among the crowd ? _ 
So miniſters, &c. 8 
O England, how I mourn thy fate! 
For ſure thy loſſes now are great; 
Two ſuch, what Briton can endure, 
Minorca and the connoiſſeur! 
To-day, before the ſun goes down, 
Will die the cenſor, Mr. Town ! 
He dies, whoe'er takes pains to'con him, 
With bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
O may his name theſe verſes ſave, 
Be theſe inſerib'd upon his grave! 
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Know, reader, that on Thurſday died i 
The CoNnnorssEvR, a ſuicide 
Vet think not that his ſoul is fled, 
Nor rank him mongſt the vulgar dead. 
Howe'er deſunct you ſet him down, 
He's only going out of torun. 


THE PUFF. 


* 


| A PIALOGUE BETWEEN THE BOOKSELLER AND 


. AUTHOR. 


* 
— 


Bal ſcller. 
Moszvun, fir! that's not enough, 
New works, we know, require a puff; 
A title to entrap the eyes, 
And catch the reader by ſurpriſe : 
As gaudy ſigns, which hang before 
The tavern or the alchouſe door, 
Hitch every paſſer's obſervation, 
Magnetic in their invitation. 
— That SHAKSPEARE is prodigious fine ! 
Shall we ſtep in, and-taſte the wine? 
Men, women, houſes, horſes, books, 
All borrow credit from their looks. 
Externals have the gift of ſtriking, 


And lure the fancy into liking. - 


Author. 
Oh! ! T perceive the thing you mean 


Call it St. Fames's Magazine. 


Bookſeller. 
Or the New Britih— 4 
Author. 
Oh! no more. 

One name's as good as half a ſcore. 
And titles oft give nothing leſs 
Than what they faringly profeſs. 
Puffing, I grant, is all the mode; 
The common hackney turnpike road : 
But cuſtom is the blockhead's guide, 
And ſuch low arts diſguſt my pride. 


©, Succeſs on merit's force depends 
P , 


Not on the partial voice of friends; 
Not on the /zems, that bully ſin 
But that obich paſſeth ſhow within : 
Which bids the warmth of friendſhip glow, 
And wrings conviction from a ſoe.— 
Deſerve ſucceſs, and proudly claim, 
Not ſteal a paſſage into fame. 
Boolſeller. 

Your method, fir, will never do; 
You're right in theory, it's true. 
But then, experience in our trade 


Says, there's no harm in ſome parade. 


Suppoſe we ſaid, by Mr. Lloyd? 
Author. 

The very thing I would avoid; 

And would be rather pleas'd to own 

Myſelf unknowing, and unknown : 

What could th* unknowing muſe expect, 

But information or neglect? 

Unknown perhaps her reputation 

Eſcapes the tax of defamation, 

And wrapt in darkneſs, laughs unhurt, 

While critic blockheads throw their dirt: 


| 
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But he who madly prints "hls name, 
Invites his ſoe to take ſure aim. 
Bookſeller. 

True---but a name will always bring 

A better ſanction to the thing: 
And all your ſeribbling foes are ſuch, 
Their cenſure cannot hurt you much; 
And, take the matter ne'er fo ill, 
If you don't print, Sir, they will. 
Author. 
Well, be it ſo---that ſtruggle's o'er--- 
Nay,---this ſhall prove one ſpur the more 
Pleas'd if ſucceſs attends, if not, 
I've writ my name, and made a blet. 
Bookſeller. 
But a good print. 
Author. 
The print ? ? why there 
I truſt to honeſt Leacu's care. 
What is't to me? in verſe or proſe, 
[ find the ſtuff, you make the clothes: 
Add paper, print, and all ſuch dreſs, 
Will loſe no credit from his preſs. 
Bookſeller. 

You quite miſtake the thing I mean, 
---F]t fetch you, Sir, a MAGAZINE ; 
You ſee that picture there---the QUEEN. 

Author. | 

A deiication to her too ! 

What will not folly dare to do ? ? 

O days of art! when happy ſkill 

Can raiſe a likeneſs whence it will ; 
When portraits aſk no RxYNoOTDs' aid, 
And queens and kings are ready made. 

No, no, my friend, by helps like theſe, 
I cannot wiſh my work ſhould pleaſe; 
No pictures taken from the life, 

Where all proportions are at ſtrife; 


No HUMMING-BIRD, NO PAINTED FLOWER 


No BEAST juſt landed in the TOWER, 
No weopEN NOTES, NO COLOUR'D MAP, 
No couNTRY-DANCE ſhall ſtop a gap; 
O PuiLoMATu, be not ſevere, 

If not one problem meets you here; 
Where goſſip A, and neighbour B, 
Pair, like good friends, with C and D; 
And E F G, HI K join; 

And curve and incidental line 

Fall out, fall in, and croſs each other, 
Juſt like a ſiſter and a brother, 

Ye tiny poets, tiny wits, 

Who friſk about on tiny tits, 

Who words disjoin, and ſweetly ſing, - 
Take one third fart and take the thing ; 
Then cloſe the joints again, to frame 
Some LApx's, or ſume city's name, 
Enjoy your own, your proper Phezbus ; 
We neither make, nor print a Rx kus, 
No CRAMBO, no AcrosTic fine, 
Great letters lacing down each line; 
No ſtrange conuNDRUM, no invention 
Beyond the reach of comprehenſion, 


No RiDDLE, which whoe'er unties, 


Claims twelve mvsEuUMs for the PRIZ E, 
Shall ſtrive to pleaſe you, at th' expencꝭ 


Of ſimple taſte and common ſenſe, 


But \ 
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; Bookſeller. 

But would not OKNAMENT produce 
dome real grace and proper uſe ? * 
AFRONTISPIECE would have its weight, 
Neatly engrav'd on copper-plate. 

Author. 

Plain letter- preſs ſhall do the feat; 
What need of foppery to be neat ? 

The paſteboard guard delights me more 
That ſtands to watch a bun-houſe door, 
Than ſuch a mockery of grace, 
And ornament ſo out of place. 

: Bookſeller. 

But one word more, and I have done— 
APATENT might enſure its run. 

Author. 

patent! for what? can patents give 
A genius, or make blockheads live ? 
If ſv, O hail the glorious plan! 

And buy it at what price you can. 

But what, alas! will that avail 

Beyond the property of ſale ? 

A property of little worth, 

weak our produce at its birth. 

For fame, for honeſt fame we ſtrive, 

But not to ſtruggle half alive, 

And drag a milerable being, 

Its end ſtill fearing and foreſeeing. 

Oh! may the flame of geihus blaze, 

Enkindled with the breath of praiſe ! 

But far be ev'ry fruitleſs puff 

To blow to light a dying ſnuff. 
Bookſeller. 

But ſhould not ſomething, Sir, be ſaid 

Particular on ev'ry head? 

What your ORIGINAL s will be, 

What infinite variety, 

Multum in parvo as they ſay, 

And ſomething neat in every way ? 
author. | 

I wiſh-there could—but that depende 
Not on myſelf ſo much as friends. 
but ſet up a new machine, | 
With harneſs tight, and fucniſh'd clean; 
Where ſuch, who think it no diſgrace 
To ſend in time, and take a place, 

The book-keeper ſhall minute down, 
And I with pleaſure drive to town. 
| Bookſzller. 

Ay, tell them that, Sir, and then ſay, 
What letters come in every day; 

Aud what great wits your care procures, 
To join their ſocial hands with yours. 
Author. 

What ! muſt I huge propoſals print, 

Merely to drop ſome ſaucy hint, 
That real folks of real fame 1 
Will give their works, and not their name? 
—This puff's of uſe, you ſay—why let it, 
We'll boaſt ſuch friendſhip when we get it. 
. {10okſeller. 
Get it! Ah, Sir, you do but jeſt ; 


You'll have aſſiſtance, aud the beſt. | 


here's CMukRchlI will not CHURCHILL lend 
Alliſtance? 6 


4 


—— 


——_ 


Author. _ 
Surely—to his FRIEND. 
Bookſeller. 

And then your intereſt might procure 
Something from either CoNNO1$SSEUR. 
Couman and TuorNTON, both will join 
Their ſocial hand, to ſtrengthen thine ; 
And when your name appears in print, 
Will GarrICKk zever drop a hint? 

| Author. . 

True, I've indulg'd ſuch hopes before 
From thoſe you name, and many more ; 
And they, perhaps, again will join 
Their hand, if not aſham'd of mine. 
Bold is the taſk we undertake ; 9 
The friends we wiſh, the Worx muſt make: 
For wits, like adjectives, are known 
To cling to that which ſtands alone. 

; Bookſeller. 

Perhaps too, in our way of trade, 
We might procure ſome uſeful aid: 
Could we engage ſome able pen 
To furniſh matter now and then ; 


{ Yhere's—what's his name, Sir? would com- 


pile, " PER” 
And methodiſe the news in ſtyle. 
Author. 


Take back your newſman whence he came, 

Carry your clutches to the lame. 
Bookſeller. 

You muſt enrich your book, indeed ! 
Bare Mir never will ſucceed; 
Which readers are not now a-days 
By half ſo apt to buy as praiſe 
And praiſe is hardly worth purſuing, 
Which tickles authors to their ruin. 
Books ſhift about like ladies' dreſs, 
And there's a faſhion in ſucceſs. 
But could not we, like little Bayes, 
Armies imaginary raiſe ? | 
And bid our generals take the field, 
Jo head the troops that lie.conceal'd ? 
Bid General Es84ay lead the van, 
By—Oh! the fy/z will ſhow the man: 
Bid Major SciENCE bold appear, 


With all his pot-hooks ik the rear. ; 


Author. © a 
True, true our News, our PRos , our Raraxs, 
Shall ſnow the colour of the times; = 
For which moſt ſalutary ends 
We've fellow-ſoldiers, fellow-friends. 
For city and for court affairs, 
My lord duke's butler, and the mayor's. 
For politics—eternal talkers, _ | s 
Profound obſervers, and park-walkers. 
For plays, great actors of renown, 
(Lately or juſt arriv'd in town) 
Or ſome, in ſtate of abdication, 
Of oratorial reputation; N 
Or thoſe who live on ſcraps and bits, 
Mere green-room waſps, and temple wits; 
Shall teach you, in a page or two, | 
What Garrick ſhould, or ſhould not do. 
Trim poets from the city deſk, | 


| Deep vers'd in rural pittureſque, 


052 


What Riper's autumn contains 

On flow'r and ſeed, and wind, and weather, 
And bind them in an ode together; 

Shall through the ſeaſons monthly ſing 


Swert WINTER, AUTUMN, SUMMER, SPRING. 


Book ſeller. 
Ah, fir: I ſee you love to jeſt, *% 

F did but hint things for the beſt. 

Vo what you pleaſe, 'tis yahr deſign, 

And if it fails, no blame is mine; 

'Tleave the management to you, 

Your ſervant, Sir, 

Author, 
* I'm yours,. — Adieu. 


__ __ CHIT-CHAT. 
An Imitation of Theocritus, 
* IpyLL. XV. Eva: Ilpatives, &c, 
Ars: Brown. 
Is Miſtreſs Scor at home, my dear? 
Servant. 
Ma' M, is it you? I'm glad you're here, 
My Miss, though reſolv'd te wait, 
Is quite wnpatient—'tis ſo late. 
She fancy'd you would not come down, 
— But pray walk in, Ma'm— Mrs, Bzown, 
Ars. Scot. 
Your ſervant, Mavam. Well, I ſwear 
I'd giv'n you over---Child, a chair. 


Pray, Ma'm, be ſeated. 
e Mr.. Brown. N 
Lard ! my dear, 


J vow I'm almoſt dead with fear. 
There is ſuch /erouging and fuch /queeging, 
The folks are all fo diſobliging ; 


And then the waggons, carts and drays 


So clog up all theſe narrow ways, 
What with the buſtle and the throng, 
] wonder how | got along. 

Beſides the walk is ſo immen e- 

Not that I grudye a coach expence, 
But then it jumbles me to death, 


.---And I was always ſhort of breath. 
How can you live fo far, my dear? 


It's quite a journey to come here, 
$33 te Mrs. Scot. 
Lard! Ma'm, I left it all to Bin, 


- Huſbands you know, will have their whim. 


He took this houſe.---This houſe ! this den 
See but the temper of ſome men. 
And I, forfooth, am hither burl'd, 
To live guite out of all the world. 
Huſband, indeed ! N 
Mrs. Brown, 
Hiſt! lower, pray, 
The child hears every word you ſay. a 
See how he looks — 
Met. Scot. 
; chy, come here, 
There's a good boy, Jock = my dear. ; 


Twas not papa we talk'd about, 


-<-Surcly he cannot find it out. 


/ 
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Who minute down, with wond'rous pains, 


Mrs. Brown. 5 
See how the urchin holds his hands. 
Upon my liſe he underſtands. 


'] ---There's a ſweet child, come, kiſs me, come, 


Will Facky have a ſugar-plumb ? 
Mrs. Scot. 

This perſon, Mapam (call him ſo 
And then the child will never know) 
From houſe to houſe would ramble out, 
And every night a drunken-bout, 

For at a tavern he will fpend _ 

His twenty ſhillings with a friend. 

Your rabbits fricaſſeed and chicken, 

With curious choice of dainty picking, 

Each night got ready at the Crown, 

With port and punch to waſh 'em down, 

Would ſcarcely ſerve this belly-glutton, 

Whilſt we muſt ſtarve on mutton, mutton, 
Mr Brown. 

My good man, too---Lord blefs us! wives 
Are born to lead unhappy lives, . 
Although his profits bring him elear 
Almoſt two hundred pounds a-year, 
Keeps me of caſh ſo ſhort and bare, 
That I have not a gown to wear ; 

Except my robe, and yellow ſack, 

And this old luteſtring on my back. 
---But we've no time, my dear, to waſte, 
Come, where's your Cardinal, make haſte, 


The KIN d, God bleſs his majeſty, I ſay, ” 


Goes to the houſe of lords to-day, 
In a fine painted coach and eight, 
And rides along in all his ſtate. 
And then the ro 
Mr.. Scot. 
Aye, aye, you know, 
Great folks can always make a ſhow, 
But tell me, do—T've never ſeen 
Her preſent majeſty, the QuꝝrE NW. . 
Mrs. Brown. 
Lard| we've no time for talking now, 
Hark !—one—two—three—'tis eve I vow. 
Mrs. Scot. 
KiTTyY, my things, —I'Il ſoon have done 
It's time enough, you know, at one. 
— Why, girl ! ſee how the creature ſtands! 
Some water here, to waſh my hands. 
—Be quick---why ſure the gipſy fleeps! 
---Look how the drawling dandle creeps. 
That baſon there---why don't you pour, 
Go on, I ſay---ſtop, ſtop---no more 
Lud! I could beat the huſſey down, 
She's pour'd it all upon my gown. 
Bring me my ruffles can ſt not mind ? 
And pin my handkerchief behind. 
Sure thou haſt awkwardneſs enough, 
Go fetch my gloves, and fan, and muff. 
—Well, heav'n be prais'd---this work is don 
I'm ready now, my dear let's run. 
Girl, -put that bottle on the ſhelf, 
And bring me back the key yourſelf. 
Mrs. Brown. 
That clouded filk becomes you much; 


I wonder how you meet with fuch, 
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th 5 
But you've 2 charming taſte in dreſs, 
What might it coſt you, Madam ? 
Mr.. Scot. 
Gueſs, 
| Mrs. Brown. 
oh! that's impoſſible---for I 
im in the world the worſt to buy, 
Mrs. Scot. 
| never. love to bargain hard, 
fire ſhillings, as I think, a-yard. 
was afraid it ſhould be gone--- | 
Twas what I'd ſet my heart upon. 
"Mrs. Mas... ©. 
Indeed you bargain'd with ſucceſs, 
Por its a moſt delightful dreſs, 
Z{ides, it ſits you to a hair, 
And then 'tis lop'd with ſuch an air. 
Mrs. Scot. 
I'm glad you think ſo,--- Kitty, here, 
Ring me my cardinal, my dear. 
Jacky, my love, nay don't you cry, 
Take you abroad indeed not I; 
For all the Bugaboes to Fright ye 
Belides, the naughty horſe will bite ye; 
with ſuch a mob about the ſtreet, 
eſs me, they'll tread you under feet. 
Whine as you pleaſe, I'll have no blame, 
You'd better blubber than be-lame. 
The more you cry, the leſs you'll 
Come, come then, give mamma a kiſs, 
Kitty, | ſay, here take the boy, 
And fetch hini down the laſt new toy, 
Make him as merry as you can, 
here, go to KiTTy---there's a man, 
Call in the dog, and ſhut the door, 
Now, Ma Ni. 


Mrs. Brown. 
Oh Lard! 
Mrs. Scot. 
Pray go before. 
| Mrs. Brown 
lcan't indeed, now. 
Mrs. Saot. 
 MaDan, pray. 
Mr. Brown. 
Well then, for once, I'll lead the way. 
Mes. Scot. 
Lard! what an uproar! what a throng ! 
How ſhall we do to get along ? 4 
What will become of us ?---look here, 
Here's all the king's horſe- guards, my dear. 
Let us croſs over haſte, be quick, 
--Pray fir, take care---your borſe will kick. 
He'll kill his rider---he's ſo wild. 
Tm glad I did not bring the child. 
Mrs. Brown, 
Don't be afraid, my dear, come on, 
Why don't you ſee the guards are gone ? 
Mr. Scot. 
Well, | begin to draw my breath; 
But I was almoſt ſcar'd to death 
For when a horſe rears up and capers, 
It always puts me in the vapours. 
For 35 I live,---nay, don't you laugh, 
d rather ſee a toad by half, 


: Can you direct us, dame? 


They kick and prance, and look ſo bold, 
It makes my very blood run cold. 
But let's go forward come, be quick, 
The crowd again grows vaſtly thick. 
b Mrs. Brown. : 
Come you from Palace-yard, old dame? - 
Old Woman. 
Troth, do I, my young ladies, why ? 
Mrs. Brown, 
Was it much crowded when you came 
Mrs. Scot, | 
And is his majeſty gone by? 
Mrs. Brown. 
Can we get in, old lady, pray 
To ſee him robe himſelf to-day ? 
Hrs. Scat. 


Old Woman, 
Endeavour. 
Troy could not ſtand a ſiege for ever. 
By frequent trying, Troy was won. 
All things, by trying, may be done. 5 
Mr. Brown. 
- Go thy ways, proverbs.— well ſhe's gone 
Shall we turn back, or vegture on? 
Look how the folks preſs on before, 
And throng impatient at the door. 
Ars. Scot. 
Perdigious ! 1 can hardly ſtand, 
Lord bleſs me, Mrs. Bxown, your hand; 
And you, my dear, take hold of hers, 
For we mult ſtick as cloſe as burrs, 
Or in this racket, noiſe and pother, 


We certainly ſhall loſe each other. 


Good God ! my cardinal and ſack, 

Are almoſt torn from off my back. 

Lard, I ſhall faint-—Oh Lud---my breaſt 

I'm cruſh'd to atoms, I proteſt. - 

God bleſs me I, have dropt my fan, 

Pray did you ſee it, honeſt man? 
Mas 


I, madam ! no, indeed, | fear 
You'll meet with ſome misfortune here. 
— Stand back, I ſay---pray, fir, forbear 
Why, dou't you ſee the ladies there 2 
Put yourſelves under my direction, 
Ladies, I'll be your ſafe protection. 

: Mrs. Scot. 

You're very kind, ſir ; truly few 
Are half ſo complaiſant as you. . 
We ſha!l be glad at any day 
This obligation to repay,, _ 
And you'll be always ſure to meet 
A welcome, fir, in Lard! the ſtreet 


| Bears ſuch a name, I can't tell how 


To tell him where I live, 1 vow. 
---Mercy ! what's all this noiſe and ſtir? 
Pray is the Kine a-coming, fir ? 
Man. | 

No don't you hear the people ſhout #. 

'Tis Mr. Pir r juſt going our. 
Mrs. Brown. 

Aye, there he goes, pray Heav'n bleſs him! 

Well may the people all careſs him. | 
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Lord, how my huſband us'd to ſit, 
And drink ſucceſs to honeſt Pitr, 

And happy er his evening cheer, 

Cry, you ſhall pledge = >, my dear. 


Hiſt-.-filence---don' = — hear the drumming? 


Now, ladies, now. the KiNd's a- coming. 
There, don't you ſee the guards approach? 
Mr.. Brown, 
Which is the king? L 
Mrs. Scot, 
Which is the coach? 
Scotebman . 
Which is the noble EARL or Bu rz, e 
Geud-faith, I'll gi him a ſalute, | 


For he's the laird of a our clan, 


Troth he's a benny muchle man. 
Man. 

Here comes the coach, ſo very flow 

As if it ne'er was made to go, 

In all the gingerbread of ſtate, 

And ſtaggering under its own weight. 
Mrs. Scot. 

Upon my word, it's monſtrous fine 
Would half the gold u on't were mine! 
How gaudy all the gilding ſhows ! 

It puts ones eyes out as it goes. 

What a rich glare of various hues, 

What ſhining yellows, ſcarlets, blues! 

It muſt have coſt a heavy price; 

"Tis like a mountain drawn by mice. 
Ars. Brown. 

So painted, gilded, and ſo large, 

Bleſs me | tis like my lord mayor's barge. 

And ſo it 1s---Jook how it reels! 

*Tis nothing clſc---a barge on wheels. 
Man. 

Large! it can't paſs S:. James's gate, 
So big the coach, the arch fo trait, 

It might be made to rumble through 

And paſs as other coaches do. 

Could they a body-coachman get 

So moſt prepoſterouſly- fit, 

Who'd undertake (and no rare thing) 

Without a bead to drive the king. 
Mrs. Scot. 

Lard! what are thoſe two ugly things 
There---with their hands upon the ſprings, 
Filthy, as ever eyes beheld, 

With naked brea#s, and faces ſwell'd ? 
What could the ſaucy maker mean, 
To put ſuch things to fright the Queen ? 
Man. 
Oh they are gods, ma' m, which you ſee, 
Of the 4arine Society, 
Tritons, which in the ocean dwell, 
And only riſe to blow their ſhell. 
Mrs. Scot. 

Gods, d'ye call thoſe filthy men ? 

Why don't they go to fea again? 
Pray, tell me, fir, you underſtand, 
What do theſe Triton do on land? 

Mrs. Brown. 


And what are they ? thoſe hindmoſt things, - 


Men, fiſh and birds, with fleſh, ſcales, wings? ? 


„* 
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Man. 

Oh, they are g ds too, like the others, 
All of one family and brothers, 
Creatures, which ſeldom come a-ſhore, 
Nor ſeen about the king before. 

For ſhow, they wear the yellow hue, 
Their proper colour is true-blue. 
Mr. Scot. 

Lord bleſs us! what's this noiſe about ? ? 

Lord, what a tumult and a rout ! 


How the folks holla, hiſs, and hoot ! 


Well---Heav'n preſerve the EARL or Bors! 
cannot ſtay, indeed, not I, 
If there's a riot I ſhall die. 
Let's make for any houfe we can, 
Do---give us ſhelter, honeſt man. 
' Mrs. Brown. 
I wonder'd where you was, my dear, 

I thought | ſhould have died with fear. 
This noiſe and racketing and hurry 
Has put my nerves in ſuch a flurry ! 
- could not think where you was got, 

I thought Pd Joſt you, Mrs. Scott; 
Where's Mrs. Tape, and Mr. Grin ? 
Lard, I'm ſo glad we're all got in. 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN THE AUTHOR AND HIS FRIEND, 


- Friend. 
You ſay, « jt hurts you to the ſoul 
To brook confinement or controul.”? 
And yet will voluntary run 
Ta that confinement you would ſhun, 
Content to drudge along the track, 
With bells and harneſs on your back. 
Alas! what genius can admit 


| A monthly tax on ſpendthrift wit, 


Which often flings whole ſtores away, 


And oft has not a doit to play: 


Give us a work, indeed---of length 
Something which ſpeaks poetic ſtrength; 
Is ſluggiſh fancy at a ftand ? 

No ſcheme of conſequence in hand? 

I. nor your plan, nor book condemn, 
But why your name, and why A. M.? L 

Author. 
Yes---it ſtands forth to public view, 

Within, without, on white, on blue, 

In proper, tall, gigantic letters, 

Nor daſh'd---emvowell'd---like my betters. 
And though ir ſtares me in the face, 
Reflects no ſhame, hints no diſgrace. 
While theſe unlaboured trifles pleaſe, 
Familiar chains are worn with eaſe. 
---Behold : to yours and my ſurpriſe, 
Thele trifles to a vol uu riſe, 

Thus will you fee me, as I go 

Still gath'ring bulk like balls of ſnow, 
Steal by degrees upon your ſhelf, 

And grow a giant from an elf. 

The current ſtudies of the day, 

Can rarely reach beyond a LA: 

A PAMPHLET may deſerve a look, 
But Heav'n defend us from a Book ! 
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Ainet flies on feandal's wings, 
But works of length are heavy things, 
Not one in twenty will ſuceed--- 
Confider, Sir, how few can read. 
| Friend. 
I mean a work of merit. 
| Author, 
True. 
Friend. 
an of taſte Mus buy. 
py 4 Autbar. 
Ves; Lou 
And half a dozen more, my friend, 
Whom your good taſte ſhail recommend, 
Experience will by facts prevail, 
When argument and reaſon fail ; 
The NUPTIALS NO | 


Friend, 
Whoſe nuptials, fir ?!— 
Author. 
A poet's did that poem fiir ? 
No---fixt---though thouſand readers paſs, 
It ill looks through its pane of glaſs, 
And ſeems indignant to exclaim 
Paſs on ye sos of TASTE, for ſhame ! 
While duly each revolving moon, 

Which often comes, God knows too ſoon, 
Continual plagues my ſoul moleſt, 
And magazines diſturb my reſt, 
While ſcarce a night I ſteal to bed, 
Without a couplet in my head. 
And in the morning, when | ſtir, 
Pop comes 2 devil, copy fir.” 
| cannot ſtrive with daring flight 
To reach the bold Parnaſſian HEIGHT ; 
But at it's foot, content to ſtray, 
In eaſy unambitious way, 
Pick up thoſe flowers the muſes ſend, 


In ſhort, I lay no idle claim 
To genius ſtrong, and noiſy fame. 
But with a hope and wiſh to pleaſe, 
I write, as I would live, with caſe, 
Friend. 
But you muſt have a ſund, a mine, 
Proſe, poems, letters, 1 


Auibor. 
Not a line. 
And here, my friend, I reſt ſecure; 
He can't loſe much, who's always poor. 
And if, as now, through numbers five, 
This work with pleaſure kept alive 
Can ſtill its currency afford, 
Nor fear the breaking of its hoard, + 
Can pay you, as at ſundry times, 
For % per Mag, two thouſard rhymes, 
From whence ſhould apprehenſion grow, 
That ef ſhould fail, with richer Co? 
No deer of a monthly grub, 
Myſelf alone a learned club, 
I aſk my readers to no treat 
Df ſcientific haſt"d-up meat, 
Nor ſeck to pleaſe theatric friends, 


To make a noſegay for my friend, - 


ich ſcraps of plays, and odds and ends. — | 


i 


— 
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| _ 
* Friend. _ £ 

Your method, Sir, is plain enough; 

And all the world has read your yure *. 
Th' alluſion's neat, expreſſion clean, 
About your travelling MAchiN E, 
But yet—it is a magazine. 

. Author. 

Why let it be. and wherefore ſhame ? 
As JuLieT ſays, what's in a name? 
Beſides it is the way of trad. 
Through which all ſcience 10 convey'd, 
Thus knowledge parcels out her ſhares;, 
The court has hers, the Lawyers theirs. 
Something to SCHOLARS ſure is due,.-- 
Why not one MAGAZINE for vou? 

Friend. 

That's an Herculean taſk, my friend, 

You toil and labour - to offend. 
Part of your ſcheme -a free tranſlation, 
To $CHOLARS is a profanation; 
What. break up Latin, pull down Greet 4 
(Peace to the ſoul of Sir Joun CuEERE 1) 1 
And ſhall the gen'rous liquor run, | 
Broach'd from the rich Fare&Nian tun? 
Will you pour out te Engliſh ſwine, | 
Neat as imported, old GEEK wine? 
Alas ! ſuch beverage only fits 
Collegiate taſtes, and claſſic wits, 

| Author; + N 

I ſeek not, with ſatiric ſtroke, 

To {trip the pedant of his cloak; 
No let him cull and ſpout quotations, 
And call the jabber, demonſtrations, 
Be his the great concern to ſhow, 
If Roman gowns were tied or no : 
Whether the Grecians took a ſlice 
Four times a-day, or only #wice, 
Still let him work about his hole, 
Poor, buſy, blind, laborious mole ; 
Still let him puzzle, read, explain, 
Oppugn, remark, and'read again. 
Such, though they waſte the midnight oil 
In dull, minute, perplexing toil,  ' 5 
Not underſtanding, do no good, 
Nor can do harm, not underſtood. 

By ſcholars, apprehend me right, 
mean the learned, and polite, 


Whoſe knowledge unaffected flows, 


And ſits as eaſy as their clothes; 
Who care not though an ac or ſed 1 
Miſplac'd, endanger PRisciax's head; 
Nor think his wit a grain the worſe, 
Who cannot frame a Zatin verſe, 
Or give the Roman proper word 
To things the Romans never heard. 

*Tis true, except among the great, 
Letters are rather out of date, 


And gualing genius more diſcerning, 


Scoffs at your regulars in learning. 
---PeDANTS, indeed, are learning's curſe, 
But 16NORANCE is ſomething worſe : 


* See the Puff 


＋ The firſt reflorer of Greek learning is England. 
+ See Sigonius and Manutius, FITS 4 
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All are not bleſt. with reputation, - 
Built on the wanT of EBucaTIoN, 
And ſome, to letters duly bred, 
Mayn't ⁊vrite the worſe, becauſe they've und, 
Though books had better be unknown, 
Than not one thought appear our own ; 
As ſome can never ſpeak themſelves, 
But through the authors on their ſhelves, 
Whoſe writing ſmacks too much of reading, 
As affeRation ſpoils good breeding. 
Friend. : 
True; but that fault is ſeldom known, 
Save in your bockiſſi college drone. 
Who, conſtant (as I've heard them ſay) 
Study their fourteen hours a- day 
And ſquatting cloſe,-with dull attention, 
Read themſelves out of apprehenſion ; 
Who ſcarce can waſh their hands or face, 
For fear of loſing time, or place, 
And give one hour to meat and drink, 
* never 5 @ one to THINK. 
Author 7 . 
Lord # have feen a thouſand ſuch, 
Who read, or ſeem to read, too much, 
So have Lknown, in that rare place, 
Where claſſics always breed diſgrace, _ 
A wight, upon difcoveries hot, 
As whether flames have heat or not, 
Study himſelf, poor ſceptic dunce, 
Into the very fire at once, 
And clear the philoſophic doubt, 
By burning all ideas out. 
With ſuch, eternal books, ſucceſſive _ -, . 
Lead to no ſciences progreſſive, 
While each dull fit of ſtudy paſt, 
* Juſt hike a wedge drives out the laſt. 
From theſe I ground no expeRation 
Of genuine wit, or free tranſlation ; 
But you miſtzke me, friend Suppoſe, 
(Tranſlations are but modern clothes) 
I dreſs my boy—(for inſtance ſake 
Maintain theſe children which I make) 
1 give him coat and breeches— 
Friend. . 
DEE True 
But not a bib and apron too ! 
You would not let your child be ſeen, 
But dreſt conſiſtent, neat, and clean. 


Author. 4 
So would l clothe a free tranſlation, 
Or as Pope calls it, imitation ; 
Not pull down authors from my ſhelf, - 
To ſpoil their wit, and plague myſelf, 
My learning ſtudious to diſplay, 
And loſe their itpirit by the way. 
Friend. | 
Your Horace now—e'en borrow thence 
His eaſy wit, his wauly ſenſe, 
But let the moraliſt convey 
© Things in the manners of to-day, 
Rather than that old garb aſſume, 
Which only ſuits a man at Nome. 
Author. 
Originals will always pleaſe, 
Aud copies too, if done with caſe, 


** 


| Thus DeNnx1s proves 


Would not old PLavTvs wiſh to wear, 
Turn'd Engliſh hoſt, an Engliſh air, 


If TnoxxrTox, rich in native wit, 


Would make the modes and diction ſit? 
Or, as I know you hate to roam, 

To fetch an inſtance nearer home; 
Though in an idiom moſt unlike, 

A ſimilarity muſt ſtrike, 


Where both of ſimple nature fond, 


In art and genius correſpond; 

And zative both (allow the phraſe 
Which no one Engliſh word conveys) 
Wrapt up their ſtories neat and clean, 


Eaſy as ——— 
. Friend. 


DenNtis's you mean. 


| — The very man—not mere tranſlation, 


But La FoxnTAINE by tranſmigration. 
Author. 

Authors, as DxyDeN's maxim runs 
Have what he calls poetic ſons, 
Thus M1L.ToON, more correctly wild, 
Was richer Spenſer's lawful child ; 
And CauvRCs1LL, got on all the nine, 
Is DayDeN's heir in every line. 
s parents plain, 
The child of Easz and La FONTAINE. 

Friend 

His muſe, indeed, the work fecures, 
And aſks dur praiſe as much as your's; 


For if, delighted, readers too 


May pay their thanks as well as you. 
But You, my friend (fo fojks complain) 
For ever in this eaſy vein, 


This proſe in verk, this meaſur'd talk, 


This pace that's neither trot nor walk, 
Aim at no flights, nor ſtrive to give 
A real poem fit to live, , 
: Author. . 
(To critics no offence I hope) 


Palo ſhall live as long as Pork. 


Each in his manner, ſure to pleaſe, 
While both have ſtrength, and both have caſe, 
Yet though their various beauties ſtrike, 
Their caſe, their ſtrength is not alike. 
Both with conſummate horſeman's ſkill, 
Ride as they liſt about the 4c; 8 
But take, peculiar in their mode, 
Their favourite horſe, and favourite road. 

For me, once fond of author fame, 
Now forc'd to bear its weig!:t and ſhame, 
I have no time to run a race, 
A traveller's my only pace. 
They, whom their ſteeds unjaded bear 
Around Hyde-Parl, to take the air, 
May friſk and prance, and ride their fill, 
And go all paces which they will ; 
We bhackrey tits---nay. never ſmile, 
Who trot our ſtage of thirty mile, 
Muſt travel in a conſtant plan, 
And run our journey, as we can. 

Friend. 

A critic ſays, upon whoſe ſleeve 

Some pin more faith than you'll belie ve, 
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That writings which as e/y pleaſe, Or, not a more "= MW taſk, 
Are not the writings wrote with eaſe. Could you not pen a claſſic Mayor? 
From whetice the inference is plain, Author. 
Your friend Mar. Pros wrote with pain. With will at large, and unclogg'd wings, 
* Author. | I durſt not ſoar to ſuch higb things. 
With pain perhaps he might correct For I, who have more phlegm than fire, 
With care ſupply each looſe defect, Muſt "underſtand, or not admire, 
Yet ſure, if rhyme, which ſeems to flow But when [ read with admiration, 
Whether its maſter will or no, Perhaps I'll write in IMITATION. 4 
If humour, not by ſtudy ſought, | Triend. 
But riſing ſrom immediate thought, But buſineſs of this monthly kind, | 
Are proofs of eaſe, what hardy name Need that alone engroſs your mind. N 
Shall e' er diſpute a PRiox's claim Aſſiſtance muſt pour in a- pace. 
But ſtill your critic's obſer vation New paſſengers will take a place, 
Strikes at no PoET's reputation, And then your friends 
His keen reflection only hits Author. 45 
Your rhyming fops and pedling wits. | Aye, they ider 
As ſome take ſtiffneſs for a grace, Might make a better work ſucceed, a 
And walk a dancing-maſter's pace, | And with the helps which they ſhall give; 
And others. for familiar air L and the Magazine thall live. 
Miſtake the ſlouching of a bear; Friend. 
So ſome will finically trim, Yes, live, and eat, and nothing more, 
And dreſs their lady muſe too prim, | Author. 
Others, mere ſlovens in their pen I'll live as—— Authors did before. 
(The mob of Zords and Gentlemen) | * | 
Fancy they write with eaſe and pleaſure, THE POET, 4 
By rambling out of rhyme and meaſure. „I i 6 dh; 
And, on your critic's judgment, theſe | | 
Write eafily, and not with Ease. WeLlLt—ſhall I wiſh you joy of fame, 
There are, indeed, whoſe wiſh purſues, That loudly echoes Cnuxchirr's name, 
And inclination courts the muſe; And ſets you on the muſes? throne, 
Who happy in a partial fame, . Which right of conqueſt made your own ? 
A while poſſeſs a poet's vame. Or ſhall | (knowing how unfit 
But read their works, examine fair. he world eſteems a man of wit, 
---Show me invention, fancy there, That whereſoever he appears, 
Taſte I allow; but is the flow I They wonder if the knave has ears) 
Of genius in chem? Surely, no. Addreſs with joy and lamentation, 
'Tis labour from the claſſic brain. CoNDOLENCE and CONGRATULATION, 
Read your own ADD180N's CAMPAIGN. As colleges, who duly bring 
E'en he, nay, think me not ſevere, Their meſs of verſe to every king, 
A critic fine, of Latin ear, Too economical in taſte, 
Who toſs'd his claſſic thoughts around | Their ſorrow or their joy to waſte : 
With elegance on Roman ground, Mix both together, ſweet and ſour ; 
Juſt ſimmering with the muſe's flame And bind the thorn up with the flow f 
Woos but a cool and ſober dame; Sometimes tis elegy, or ode, 
And all his Engliſh rhymes expreſs Epiſile now's your only mode. 
But beggar-thoughts in royal dreſs. Whether that ſtyle more glibly hits, 
In verſe his genius ſeldom glows, Uhe fancies of our rambling wits, 
A Porr only in his ref, Who wince and kick at all oppreſſion; 14 
Which rolls luxuriant, rich, and chaſte; But love to ſtraggle in digreſſion; 8 
Improv'd by fancy, wit, and taſte. Or, that by writing to the GxzEAT  j 
| Friend. In letters, honours, or eſtate, 
I taſk you for yourſelf, my friend, We ſlip more eaſy into fame, 
A ſubje& you can ne'er defend, By clinging to another's name, 
And you cajole me all the while And with their ſtrength our weakneſs yoke, 
With diſſertations upon ſtyle. x As ivy climbs about an oak; 
Leave others wits and works alone, As Torr-HunTens will buzz and purr 
And think a little of your own, About a FeLLow-CoMmonNee, X 
For Fame, when all is ſaid and done, Or crows will wing a higher flight, 
Though a coy miſtreſs may be won; When ſailing round the floating kire, 
And half the thought, and pains, and time, | Whate'er the motive, 'tis the moon, 
You take to jingle *a/y rhyme, ; And I will travel in the road, 
Would make an Ove, would make a Pray. The faſhicnable track purſue, 
Done into Engliſh, MALtocn's way, And write my ſimple thoughts to You; 
Stretch out your more Heroic feet, Juſt as they riſe from head or heart, _ / 
And write an ELSGY complete. | Not marſhall'd by the herald art. 
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By vanity or pleaſure led, ; 

From thirſt of fame, or want of bread, 
Shall any ſtirt up ſons of rhyme 
ParTreT1c, EAasy; or SUgiime? 

— You'd think, o hear what critics ſay, 
Their labour was no more than play: 
And that. but ſuch a paltry ſtation 
Reflects difgrace. on education, 

(As if we could at once forſake 

What education helps to make) 

Each reader has ſoperior ſkill, 

And can write better when he will. 

In ſhort, howe'er you toil and drudge, 
The world. the mighty world, is judge, 
And nice and fanciful opinion 
Swaysall the world with ſtrange dominion; 
Opint n ! which on crutches walks, 
And ſounds the words another talks. 

Bring me eleven critics grown, 

Ten have no judgment of their own : 
But, like the Cyclops watch the nod 

Of ſome informing maſter god. 

Or as, when near his lateſt breath, 

The patient fain would juggle death, 
When DocTors fit in ConsvLTATION 
(Which means no more than converſation, 
A kind of comfortable chat 

Monęſt ſocial friends, on this and that, 
As whether ſtocks get up or down, 

And rittle-tattle of rhe rown: 

Books, pictures, politics, and news, | 
Who lies with whom, and who gut whoſe) 
Opinions never diſagree, - 

One doctor writes, all take the fee. 

But eminence offends at once 
The owliſh eye of critic dunce, 
DolINESss alarm'd, colle&s her force, 
And FoLLy ſcreams till ſhe- is hoarſe. 
Then far abroad the Liner flies 
From all th' artillery ot hes, 

Malie, delighted, flaps her wing, 
And EPIGRAM prepares her ting. 
Around the frequent pellets whiſtle 
From SAT1RE, Op, and pert EpiSTLE; 
While every blockhead ſtrive- to throw 
His ſhare. of vengeance on his foe : 

As if it were a Shrove-tide game, 

And cocks and poets were the fame. 
Thus ſhould a wooden collar deck 
Some woeful *{quire's embarraſs'd neck, 

When high above the crowd he ſtands 

With equi-diftant ſprawling hands, 

Aud without hat, politely bare, 

Pops out his head to take the air; 

The mob his kind acceptance beys 

Of dirt, and ſtones, and addle eggs. 
O Genius! though thy noble kill 

Can guide thy Pegaſus at will; | 

Fleet let him bear thee as the wind 

Dur ingss mounts up and clings. behind, 

In vain you ſpur, and whip. and ſmack, 

You cannot ſhake her from your back. 
Ill nature ſprings as merit grows, 

Cloſe as the thorn is to the roſe. - 

Could HercuLAaxten's friendly earth 

Give Mzvivs' works a ſecond birth, 


MAL:YOLENCE, with lifted eyes, 
Would ſanRify the noble prize. 
While modern critics ſhould bchold 


heir near relation to the old, 


And wondering gape at one another, 


To ee the likeneſs of a brother. 


But with us lyming moderns here, 
Critics are not the only fear; 
Ihe poer's bark meets ſharper ſhocks 


From other ſands, and other rocks. 


Not ſuch alone who underſtand, 
Whoſe book and memory are at hand, 
Who ſcientific ſkill profeſs, _ 

And are great adepts— more or 16%; 
(Whether diſtinguſh'd by degree, 

Chey write A. M. or ſign M. D. 

Or make advances ſomewhat higher 

And take a new degree of 'Sqv1z".) 
'Who read your authors, Greek and Latin, 
And bring you ſtrange quotations pat in, 
As if each ſentence grew' more terſe 

From odds and ends, and ſcraps of verſe ; 
Who with true poetry diſpenſe, 

So ſocial found ſuits ſimple ſenſe, . 

And J. ad one letter with the labours, 
Which ſhould be ſhar'd among its neighbours 
Who know that thought produces pain, 
And deep reflection made the brain, 

And therefore, wile and prudent grown, 
Have no ideas of their own. 

But if the man of nature ſpeak, 

Advance their bayonets of Greek, 

And keep plain ſenſe at ſuch a diſtance, 
She cannot give a friend aſſiſtance. 

Not theſe alone in judgment riſe, 

Avd ſhoot at genius as it flies. 

But thoſe who cannot /pell, will TALE, 
A» women ſcold, who cannot walk. 

Your man of habit, who's wound up 
To. eat and drink, and dine and ſup, 
But has not either will or pow'r 

Lo break out of his formal hour; 

Who lives by rule, and ne'er outgoes it 
Moves like a clock, and hardly knows it; 
Who is a kind of breathing being, 
Which has but half the pow'r of ſeeing ; 
Who ſtands for ever on the brink, 

Yet dare not plunge enough to think, 
Nor has one reaſon to ſupply 
Wherefore he does a thing, or why, 
But what he does proceeds ſo right, 
Yo.'d think him always guided by't; 
Joins poetry and vice together 

Like ſun and rain in April weather, 

Holds rake and wit as things the ſame, 
And all the difference but a NME. 

A rake ! alas! how many wear 
The brow of mirth, with heart of care! 
The deſperate wretch reflection flies, 
And ſhuns the way where madneſs lies, 
Dreads each increafing pang of grief, 
And runs to FuLLy for relief, 

There, *midit the momentary, joys 
Of giddy mirth and frantic noiſe, 
FoRGET!ULNEssS, her eldeſt born, 


>mooths the world's hate, and blockhead's ſcorn 
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ſcorn, 


Then PLEASURE Wins upon the mind, 
ve can, go whiſtle to the wind; 


Then welcome. ſrolic, welcame whim: 


The world is all alike to bin. 
Diſtreſs is all in apprehenſion; 

It ceaſes when, tis paſt prevention: 

And haypineſs then preſſes near, 

When not a hope's left, not a fear. 


-— But you've enough, nor want my preaching, 


And I wat never form'd for teaching. 


Male prudes we know (thoſe driv'ling things), 


Will have their gibes, and taunts, and flings. 
How will the ſober. cit abuſe, 

The ſallies of the culprit muſe ; 

To her and poet ſhut the DOT 


And whip. the, beggar, with his whore! 


PorT '---a\Fo0L! a wRETCH ! a KNAVE Þ 
A mere mechanic dirty ſlave! 

Whet is his verſe, but cooping ſenfe 
Within an arbitrary fence? 

At beſt, but ringing that in rhyme, 
Which, proſe would ſay in half the time? 
Meaſure and numbers! what are thoſe 
But artificial chains for proſe? _ 
Which mechaniſm quaintly. joins 

In parallels of ſee- ſaw lines. 

And when the friſæy wanton writes 

In PiN DAR's (what d'ye call em) flights 
Th' uneven meaſure, ſhort and all, 

Now rhyming #zvice, now not at all, 

In curves and angles twirls about, 

Like Cbingſe railing, i in and out. 

Thus when you've labour'd hours on hours, 
Cull'd all the froeets, cull'd all the flow'rs, 
The churl, whoſe dull imagination 
Is dead to every. fine ſenſation, | 
Too groſs to reliſh nature's bloom, 

Or taſte her /ple rich perfume. 
Shall caſt them by as uſeleſs ſtuff, 
And fly with keenneſs to his---ſnuff. 

Look round the world, not one in ten, 
Thinks poets good, or honeſt men. 

Tis true their conduct. not o'er nice, 
Sits often looſe to eaſy vice. 

Perhaps iheir temperance will not paſs 
The due rotation of the glaſs; ; 
And gravity denics em pow'r 
T' unpeg their hats at ſuch an hour. 

Same vices mult to all appear 

As conſtitutional as FEAR; 

Aud every moraliſt will find 

A ruling paſſion in the mind : 

Which, though pent up and barricado'd 
Like winds, where ZEolus bravado'd ; 
Like them, will ſally from their on, 
And raiſe a tempeſt now and then; 
Unhinge dame puDENCE from her plan, 
And ruffle all the world of man. 

Can authors then exemption draw 
Fram nature's, or the common law ? 

They err; alike with all mankind, 

Yet not the ſame. indulgence find, 

Their lives are more conſpicuous grown, 
More ta!k'd of, pointed at, and ſhown, 
Till every error ſeems to riſe 

To SINs of moſt Santi fize, 


- 
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| © If ought diſguſts the ſenſe or ear, 


Thus fares it ain, however hatd, Ay 
With every wit, and ev'ry bard. 
His public writings, private life, 
Nay more, his miſtreſs, or his wife, 
And ev'ry ſocial, dear connection, 
Muſt bear a critical diſſection; 
While friends connive, and rivals hate, 
Scoundrels traduce, and blockheads bait. 
Perhaps'you'll readily admit 
There's danger from the trading wit, 
And dunce and fool, ard ſuch as thoſe, 
Muſt be of courſe the poet's foes : 
But ſure no ſober man alive, 
Can think that friends would e'er connve, 
From juſt remarks on earlieſt time, 
in the firſt infancy of rhyme, 
It may be fairly underſtood 
There were two ſects- -the bad, the good 
Both fell together by the ears, 
And both beat up for volunteers, 
By intereſt, or by hirth allied, 
Numbers flock'd in on either ſide, 
Wir to his weapons ran at once, 
While all the cry was!“ down with DuRex 1”? 
Onward he led his ſocial bands, 
I'he common cauſe had join'd their hands. 
Yet even while their zeal they ſhow, 
And war againſt the gen'ral foe, 
Howe'er. their rage flam'd fierce and cruel, 
They'd ftop it all to fight a duel. 
And each cool wit would meet his brother, 
To pink and tilt at one another. 
Jealous of every puff of fame. 
The idle whiſt'ling of a name, 
The property of half a line, 
Whether a comma's your's or mine, 
Shall make a bard a bard engage, 
And ſhake the friendſhip of an age. 
But diffident and modeſt wit 
Is always ready to ſubmit; 
Fearful of preſs and publication, 
Conſults a brother's obſervation, 
Valks of the maggot of his brains, 
A+ hardly worth the critic pains ; 


© You cannot, Sir, be too ſevere. 

« Expunge, corre, do what you will, 

leave it to ſuperior ſkill; 

« Exert the office of a friend, 

“Vu may oblige, but can't dffend.” 
This bard too has his private clan, 

Where he's the great, the only man. 

Here, while the bottle and the bowl 

Promote the joyous flow of ſoul, 

(And ſenſe of mind, no doubt, grows ſtronger 

When failing legs can ſtand no longer) 

Emphatic judgment takes the chair, 

And damns about her with an air. 

Then each, ſelf-puff d, and hero grown, 

Able to cope with hoſts alone, 

Drawcanſfir like, his murders bleuds, 

Firſt ſlays his foes, and then his friends. * 
While your good word, or! — - 

Can lend a brother reputation; 

While verſe or preface quaintly penn 7 

Can raiſe the conſequence of friend, 
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- How viſible the kind affeRion ! 

How cloſe the partial fond connection! 
Then he is quick, and 7m diſcerning, 
And 7 have wit, and be has learning, 
My judgment's ſtrong, and his is chaſte; 
And BoTH—ay BOTH, are men of taſte. 

Should you nor ſteal nor borrow aid, 
And ſet up for yourſelf in trade, 
Reſolv'd imprudently to ſhow 
That *tis not always wit and Co. 
Feelings, before unknown. ariſe, 

And genius looks with jealous eyes. 
Though thouſands may arrive at fame, 
Yet never take one path the fame, 

An author's vanity or pride 

Can't bear a neighbour by his ſide, 
Although he but delighted goes 

Along the track which nature ſhows, 
Nor ever madly rus aſtray, 

To croſs his hrother in his way. 

And ſome there are, whoſe narrow mics 
Center'd in ſelf, ſelf always blinds, 
Who, it a friend's re-echoed praiſe, 
Which their own voice confpir'd to raiſe, 
Shall be more deep and inly hurt, 

Than from a foe's inſulting dirt. 

And ſome, too timid to reveal 
That glow of heart, and forward zeal, 
Which words are ſcanty to expreſs, 

But friends muſt feel from friends ſucceſs, 
When full of hopes and fears, the mule, 
Which every breath of praiſe purſues, 
Would open to their free embrace, 
Meet her with ſuch a blaſting face, 

That all the brave imagination, 

Which ſeeks the ſun of approbation, 

No more its early bloſſoms tries, 

But curls its tender leaves, and dies. 

Is there a man, whoſe genius ſtrong, 
Rolls like a rapid ſtream along, 

Whoſe muſe. long hid in cheerleſs night, 
Pours on us like a fl»od of light, 
Whoſe acting comprehenſive mind 
Walke fancy's regions, unconfin'd; 
Whom. nor the ſurly ſenſe of pride; 
Nor aff-&ation, warps aſide ; 

Who drags no author from his ſhelf,] 
To talk on with an eye to ſelf; 

Careleſs alike, in converſation, 

Of cenſure. or of approbation ; 

Who freely thinks, and freely ſpeaks, 
And meets the wit he never ſeeks; 
Whoſe reaſon calm. and judgment cool, 
Can pity but not hate a fool; 

Who can a hearty praiſe beſtow, 

If merit ſparkles in a foe: 

Who bold and open, firm and true, 
Flatters no friends---yet loves them too: 
CrvuRcHiLli will be the laſt to know 
His is the portrait, I would ſhow, 


THE TWO RUBRIC POSTS. 
A DIALOGUE. 


IN Nuſſel rest, enſued of late, 
Between two poſts a ſtrange debate, 


Two poſts - aye poſts:-.for polts'c can ber, 
In Latin, Hebrew, French or Greek, 

One Rubric thus addreſ-'d the other: 
&« — A noble ſituation, brother, 
« With authors lac'd from top to toe, a 
« Methinks we cut a taring ſhow, 
© The dia ogues of amous dead ®, 
© You know how much they're bought and read 
« Suppoſe again we raiſe their ghoſts, ; 
% And make them chat through us two "pu 
« A thing's half finiſh'd well begun, U 12 
« So take the authors as they run. 
« The liſt of names is mighty fine, 
« You look down this, and I that line. 
Here's Porr and SwirT,and STXELE and Gaz 
&« And Concreve, in the modern way. 
« Whilſt you have thoſe, I cannot ſpeak, 
% But ſound moſt wonderful in Greet. 
% —A dialogue—l ſhould adore it, 
« With ſuch a ſhow of names before it.“ 

Modern, your judgment wanders wide, 
The ancient Rubric ſtrait reply'*d. 
alt grieves me much, indeed, to find 
« We never can be of a mind, 
© Before one door, and in one ſtreet, 


Neither ourſelves nor thoughts can meet, 


c And we, as brother oft with brother, 
« Are at a diſtance from each other. 

« Suppoſe among the letter d dead, 

« Some author ſhould erect his head, 

« And ſtarting from his rubric, pop 

«© Direaly into Davies ſhop, . - 


| © Turn o er the leaves, and look about 


© To find his own opinions out; 

& D'ye think one author out of ten 

Wauld know his ſentiments agen? 

Thinking, your authors differ leſs in, 

* Than in their manner of expreſſing. 

« *Tis ſtyle which makes the writer known, 

The mark he ſets upon his own. 

„ Let Concoreve ſpeak as Concave writ, 

„And keep the ball up of his wit; 

& Let Swirr be Swirr, nor e'er demean 

«© The ſenſe and humour of the DzaN. 

« F'en let the ancients reſt in peace, N 

„Nor bring good folks from Rome or Greece 

Io give a cauſe for paſt tranſactions, 

© They never dreamt of in their actions. 

can't help quibbling, brother poſt, 

« 'T'were better we ſhould lay the ghoſt, 

«© But *twere a taſk of real merit 

© Could we contrive to raiſe their ſpirit. 
Peace, brother, peace, though wan you ay 

6 [ own has reaſon in its way, 

&© On dialogues to bear fo hard, 

<« Is playing with a dangerous card; 

«© Writers of rank are ſacred things, 

% And crulh like arbitrary kings. 

“ Perhaps your ſentiment is right, 

© Heav'n grant we may not ſuffer by't. 

& For ſhould friend Davies overhear, 


* He'll publiſh ours another year.” 
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Taovon winter its deſolate train 3 
Of froſt and of tempeſt may bring, 
Yet Flora ſteps forward again, 
And nature rejoices in ſpring. 


Though the ſun in his glories decreaſt, 
Of his beams in the evening is ſhorn, 
Yet he riſes with joy from the eaſt, 
And repairs them again in the morn. / 


But what can youth's ſunſhine recal, 
Or the-bloſſoms of beauty reſtore? 

When its leaves are beginning to fall, 
It dies, and is heard oſ no more. 


The ſpring time of love then employ, 
Tis a leſſon that's eaſy to learn, 

For Cupid s a vagrant, a boy, 
And his ſeaſons will never return. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO J. B. ESQ. 


SuALL I, from worldly friends eſtrang'd, 
Embitter'd much, but nothing chang'd 

In that affection firm and true, 

Which gratitude excites to you; 

Shail 1 indulge the muſe, or ſtifle 

This meditation of a trifle ? 

But you, perhaps, will kindly take 
The trifle for the giver's ſake, 

Who only pays his grateful mite, 
The juſt acknowledgment of right, 
As to the landlord duly ſent | 

A pepper-corn ſhall paſs for rent. 

Yet trifles often ſhow the man, 
More than his ſettled life and plan : 
Theſe are the ſtarts of inclination ; 
Thoſe the mere gloſs of EDycAriox, 
Which has a-wond'rous knack at turni 
A blockhead to a man of learning ; 
And, by the help of form and place, 
The child of ſin to babe of grace, 

Not that it alters nature quite, 

And ſets perverted reaſon right, 

But, like hypocriſy, conceals 

The very paſſions which ſhe feels; 

And claps a vizor on the face, 

To hide us from the world's diſgrace, 
Which as the firſt appearance ſtrikes, 
Approves of all things or diſlikes. 
Like the fond fool with eager glee, 
Who fold his all, and put to ſea, 

Lur'd by the calm which ſeem'd to ſleep 
On the ſmooth ſurface of the deep; 

Nor dreamt its waves could proudly riſe, 
And toſs up mountains tp the ſkies, 

APPEARANCE is the only thing, 

A king's a wretch, a wretch a king. 
Undreſs them both You king, ſuppoſe 
For once you wear the beggar's clothes; 
Clothes that will take in every air; 
---Bleſs me ! they fit you to a hair. 
Now you, Sir Vagrant, quickly don 


The robes his majeſty had on, 
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And now, O Won rp, ſo wond'rous wiſe, 
Who ſee with ſuch diſcerning eyes, 
Put obſer vation to the ſtretch, 


To cheat this world, the hardeſt taſk 
Is to be conſtant to our maſk. | 
Kxternals make direct impreſſions, : 
And maſks are worn by all profeſſions, 
What need tv dwell on topics ſtale? ' 
Ot parſons drunk with wine or ale ? 
Of lawyers, who with face of braſs, 
For learned rhetoricians paſs? 
Of ſcientific doctors big, 
Hid in the pent houſe of their wig? 
Whoſe converſation hardly goes ; 
Beyond half words, and hums ! and Oh's! 
Of ſcholars, of ſuperior zofte, | 
Who cork it up for fear of waſte, _ 
Nor bring one bottle from their ſhelves, 
But keep it always for themſelves? 
Wretches like theſe my ſoul difdains, 
And doubts their hearts as well as brains, 
Suppoſe a neigbour ſhould deſire 
To light a candle at your fira, | 
Would it deprive your flame of light, 
Becauſe another profits by't ? 
But youth at” often pay its court, 
To theſe great ſcholars by report, 
Who live on hoarded reputation 
Which dares no riſk of converſation, 


And boaſt within a ſtore of knowledge, 


Sufficient, bleſs us! for a college, 
But take a prudent care, no doubt, 
That not a grain ſhall ſtraggle out; 
And are of wit too nice and fine, 
To throw their pearl and gold to ſwine ; 
And therefore, to prevent deceit, 
Think every man a hog they meet. 
Theſe may perhaps as ſcholars ſhine, 
Who hang themſelves out for a fign. 
What ſignifies a lion's ſkin, 
If it conceals an aſs within? 
If thou'rt a lion, prithee roar; 
If aſs---bray once, and ſtalk no more; 
In words as well as looks be wiſe, 
Silence is folly in diſguiſe; , 
With ſo much wiſdom bottled up, 
Uncork, and give your friends a ſup. ' 
What need your no:bings thus to ſave? 
Why place the dial in the grave ? 
A fig for wit and reputation, 
Which ſneaks from all comntunication. 
So in a poſt-bag, cheek by jole, 
Letters will go from pole to pole, 
Which ay contain a wond'rous deal; 
But then they travel under ſea], 
And though they bear your wit about, 
Yet who ſhall ever find it out, 
Till truſty wax foregoes its uſe, 
And ſets irypriſon'd meaning looſe ? 
Yet idle folly often deems 
What man muſt be from what he ſeems ; 
As if, to look a dwelling o'er, | 
You'd go no farther than the door. 
Mark yon round parſon, fat and fleck, 
Who preaches only once a week, 
3 


— 
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Come---which is king, and which is wretch ? 
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How viſible the kind affeRion ! 


How cloſe the partial fond connection! 
Then he is quick, and 7m diſcerning, 
And 7 have wit, and be has learning, 
My judgment's ſtrong, and his is chaſte; 
And BoTH—ay BOTH, are men of taſte. 
Should you nor ſteal nor borrow aid, 
And ſet up for yourſelf in trade, 
Reſolv'd imprudently to ſhow 
That *tis not always wit and Co. 
Feelings, before unknown. ariſe, 
And genius looks with jealous eyes. 
Though thouſands may arrive at fame, 
Yet never take one path the fame, 


An author's vanity or pride 
Can't bear a neighbour by his ſide, 
Although he bur delighted goes 


Along the track which nature ſhows, 
Nor ever madly ruius aſtray, 
To croſs hi- brother in his wi y. 
And ſome there are, whoſe narrow mind 
Center. d in ſelf, ſelf always blinds, 

ho, at a friend's re-echoed praiſe, 
Which their own voice conſpir'd to raiſe, 
Shall be more deep and inly hurt, 
Than from a foe's inſulting dirt. 

And ſome, too timid to reveal 
That glow of heart, and forward zeal, 


Which words are ſcanty to expreſs, 


But friends muſt feel from friends ſucceſs, : 


When full of hopes and fears, the mule, 


Which every breath of praiſe purſues, 
Would «open to their free embrace, 
Meer her with ſuch a blaſting face, 
That all the brave imagination, 
Which ſeeks the ſun of approbation, 
No more its early bloſſoms tries, 

But curls its tender leaves, and dies. 

Is there a man, whoſe genius ſtrong, 
Rolls like a rapid ſtream along, 
Whoſe muſe. long hid in cheerleſs night, 
P-urs on us like a fl od of light, 
Whofe acting comprehenſive mind 
Walks fancy's regions, unconfin'd; 
Whom, nor the ſurly ſenſe of pride; 
Nor affe ctation, warps aſide ; 

Who drags no author from his ſhelf, 
To talk on with an eye to ſelf; 
Careleſs alike, in converſation, 
Of cenſure, or of approbation ; 
Who freely thinks, and freely ſpeaks, 


And meets the wit he never ſeeks; 


Whoſe reaſon calm. and judgment cool, 
Can pity but not hate a fool; 

Who can a hearty praiſe beſtow, 

If merit ſparkles in a foe :. 

Who bold and open, firm and true, 

Fla: ters no friends---yet loves them too: 
CnrvuRcHili will be the laſt to know 


His is the portrait, I would ſhow, 


THE TWO RUBRIC POSTS. 
A DIALOGUE, 


1* Naſſel. rest, enſued of late, 
Between two poſts a ſtrange debate. 


Two poſts---aye poſts---for poſts'c 'can n ſpeak, 
In Latin, Hebrew, French or Greek. 

One Rubric thus addreſ-'d the other: 
« — A noble ſituation, brother, tit! 
c Wath authors lac'd from top to toe, 
„ Methinks we cut a mos. ſhow, 
© The dia ogues of famous dead “, 
6 You know how much they're ande and _ 
« Suppoſe again we raiſe their ghoſts; | 
« And make them chat through us two oa 
« A thing's half finiſh'd well begun, * 
So take the authors as they run. 701 
« The liſt of names is mighty fine, - 
« You look down this, and T that line. 
&* Here's Porr and Swirr, and STxZLE and Gar 
„% And Concreve, in the modern way. 
« Whilſt you have thoſe, I cannot ſpeak, 
« But ſound moſt wonderful in Greet. 
A dialogue—l ſhould adore it, 
« With ſuch a ſhow of names before it.“ 

„ Modern, your judgment wanders wide, 
The ancient Rubric ſtrait reply'd. 
lt grieves me much, indeed, to find 
« We never can be of a mind, 
© Before one door, and in one ſtreet, 


Neither ourſelves nor thoughts can meet; 


* And we, as brother oft with brother, 
&« Are at a diſtance from each other. 

« Suppoſe among the letter d dead, 

© Some author ſhould erect his head, 
And ſtarting from his rubric, pop 

on Directly into Davies ſhop, . | 
« Turn o er the leaves, and look about 
© To find his own opinions out; 
. D'ye think one author out of ten i? + 

© Would know his ſentiments agen? 
6 Thinking, your authors differ leſs in, 


| © Than in their manner of expreſſing. 


Tie ſtyle which-makes the writer known, 
« The mark he ſets upon his own. 

„Let Conareve ſpeak as Cox dn xvx writ, 
« And keep the ball up of his wit; 

& Let Swirr be Swirr, nor e'er demean 

© The ſenſe and humour of the PRAN. 

« Fen let the ancients reſt in peace, a 
„Nor bring good folks from Rome or Greece 
To give a cauſe for paſt tranſactions, 

© They never dreamt of in their actions. 
can't help quibbling, brother poſt, 

« *T'were better we ſhould /ay the ghoſt, 


„ But 'twere a taſk of real merit 


© Could we contrive to raiſe their ſpirit. 
Peace, brother, peace, though what ou fay; 

4 I own has reaſon in its way, . 

4 On dialogues to bear fo hard, 

ls playing with a dangerous card ; 

6% Writers of rank are ſacred things, 

& And cruſſi like arbitrary kings. 

4 Perhaps your ſentiment is right, 

© Heav'n grant we may not ſuffer by't. 

& For ſhould friend Davies overhear, 

* He'll publiſh ours another year.“ 
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Taovon winter its deſolate train 
Of froſt and of tempeſt may bring, 
Yet Flera ſteps forward again, 
And nature rejoices in ſpring. 


Though the ſun in his glories decreaſt, 
Of his beams in the evening is ſhorn, 

Yet he riſes with joy from the eaſt, 
And repairs them again in the morn. / 


But what can youth's ſunſhine recal, 
Or the-bloſſoms of beauty reſtore ? 

When its leaves are beginning to fall, 
It dies, and is heard of no more. 


The ſpring time of love then employ, 
'Tis a leſſon that's eaſy to learn, 
For Cupid 's a vagrant, a boy, 
And his ſeaſons will never return. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO J. B. ESQ, 


SHALL I, from worldly friends eſtrang'd, 
Embitter'd much, but nothing chang'd 

In that affeRion firm and true, 
Which gratitude excites to you; 

Shall 1 indulge the muſe, or ſtifle 

This meditation of a trifle ? 

But you, perhaps, will kindly take 
The trifle for the giver's ſake, 

Who only pays his grateful mite, 
The juſt acknowledgment of right, 
As to the landlord duly ſent | 

A pepper-corn ſhall paſs for rent. 

Yet trifles often ſhow the man, 
More than his ſettled liſe and plan: 
Theſe are the ſtarts of inclination ; 
Thoſe the mere gloſs of EDycaT1ON, 
Which has a-wond'rous knack at turni 
A blockhead to a man of learning ; 
And, by the help of form and place, 
The child of ſin to babe of grace, 

Not that it alters nature quite, 

And ſets perverted reaſon right, 

But, like hypocriſy, conceals 

The very paſſions which ſhe feels; 

And claps a vizor on the face, 

To hide us from the world's diſgrace, 
Which as the firſt appearance ſtrikes, 
Approves of all things or diſlikes. 

Like the fond fool with eager glee, 
Who ſold his all, and put to ſea, | 
Lur'd by the calm which ſeem'd to ſleep 
On the ſmooth ſurface of the deep; 

Nor dreamt its waves could proudly riſe, 
And toſs up mountains tp the ſkies, 

APPEARANCE is the only thing, 

A king's a wretch, a wretch a king. 
Undreſs them both---You king, ſuppoſe 
For once you wear the beggar's clothes ; 
Clothes that will take in every air; 
---Bleſs me! they fit you to a hair. 
Now you, Sir Vagrant, quickly don 
The robes his majeſty had on, 
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And now, O WorLD, ſo wond'rous wiſe, 

| Who ſee with ſuch diſcerning eyes, 

Put obſervation to the ſtretch, Fes 

Come---which is king, and which is wretch? , 
To cheat this world, the hardeſt taſk - 

Is to be conſtant to our maſk. | 


I Kxternals make direct impreſſions, 


And maſks are worn by all profeſſions. 
What need tu dwell on topics ſtale? 
Ot parſons drunk with wine or ale? | 
Of lawyers, who with face of braſs, 
For learned rhetoricians paſs? 
Of ſcientific doors big, 
Hid in the pent houſe of their wig? 
Whoſe converſation hardly goes 
Beyond half words, and hums ! and Oh's! 
Of ſcholars, of ſuperior tafte, | 
Who cork it up for fear of waſte, _ 
Nor bring one bottle from their ſhelves, 
But keep it always for themſclves? 
Wretches like theſe my ſoul diſdains, 
And doubts their hearts as well as brains, 
Suppoſe a neigbour ſhould deſire 
To light a candle at your fire, 
Would it deprive your flame of light, 
Becauſe another profits by't ? 
But youth muſt often pay its court, 
To theſe great ſcholars by report, 
Who live on hoarded reputation 
Which dares no riſk of converſation, 
And boaſt within a ſtore of knowledge, 
Sufficient, bleſs us! for a college, 
But take a prudent care, no doubt, 
That not a grain ſhall ſtraggle out; 
And are of wit too nice and fine, 
To throw their pearl and gold to ſwine ; 
And therefore, to prevent deceit, 
Think every man a hog they meet. 
Theſe may perhaps as ſcholars ſhine, 
Who hang themſelves out for a /ign. 
What ſignifies a lion's ſkin, 
If it conceals an aſs within ? 
If thou'rt a lion, prithee roar ; 
If aſs---bray once, and ſtalk no more; 
In words as well as looks be wile, 
Silence is folly in diſguiſe; , 
With ſo much wiſdom bottled up, 
Uncork, and give your friends a ſup. ' 
What need your notbings thus to ſave ? 
Why place the dial in the grave ? 
A fig for wit and reputation, 
Which ſneaks from all comntunication. 
So in a poſt-bag, cheek by jole, 
Letters will go from pole to pole, 
Which ay contain a wond'rous deal; 
But then they travel under ſea], 
And though they bear your wit about, 
Yet who ſhall ever find it out, | 
Till truſty wax foregoes its uſe, 
And ſets impriſon'd meaning looſe ? 
Vet idle folly often deems 
What man muſt be from what he ſeems ; 
As if, to look a dwelling o'er, | 
You'd go no farther than the door. 
Mark yon round parſon, fat and fleck, 
Who preaches only once a week, 
.""% 
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Whom claret, goth, and ven'ſon j join 

To make an 8 divine: 

Whole holineſs receives its beauty 

From income large, and little duty; 

Who loves the pipe, the glaſs, the ſmock, 

And keeps---a curate for his flock. 

The world, obſcquious to his nod, 

Shall hail this oily man of God, 

While the poor prieſt, with half a ſcore 

Of prattlipg infants at his door, hs be 

Whoſe ſober wiſhes ne'er regale 

Beyond the homely jug of ale, 

Is hardly deeni'd companion fit | 

For man of wealth, or man of wit, 

Though learn'd perhaps and wiſe as he 

Who ſigns with ſtaring .. 

And full of ſacerd6tal pride. 

Lays God and duty both aſide. 
This curate, ſay you, learn'd and wiſe ! 

% Why does not then this curate riſe?“ 
This curate then, at forty-three, | 

(Years which become a curacy ) 

At no great mart. of letters bred, 

Had ſtrange odd notions in his head, 

That parts, and books, and application, 

Furniſh'd all means of education; 

And that a pulpiteer ſhould know 

More than his gaping flock below; 

That learning was not got with pain, 

To be forgotten all again; 

That Latin wirds, and rumbling Greek, 

Howe ver charming ſounds to ſpeak, 

Apt or unapt in each quotation, 

Were inſults on a congregation, 

Who could not under ſtand one word 

Of all the learned ſtuff they heard: 

That ſomething more than preaching fine, 

Should go to make a found divine; 

That church, and prayer, and holy Sunday, 

Were no excuſe for ſinful Monday: 

That pious d: Arine, pious life, 

Should both make one, as man and wife. 
Thinking in this uncommon mode, 

So out of all the prieftly road, 

What man alive can e'er ſuppoſe, 

Wha marks the way PREFERMENT goes, 

That ſhe ſhouid ever find her way 


10 this poor curate's houſe of clay? 


Such was the prieſt. fo ſtrangely wiſe ! 
He could nct.bow---How ſhould he rife ? 
Learned he was, and Jceply read; 

---But what of that? not daly bred. 
For he had ſuck'd no grammar rules 
From royal founts or public ſchools, 
Nor gaiu'd. a ſingle corn of knowledge 
* that vaſt granary---a college. 

A granary, which food {upplics 
To vermin of uncommon ſize. 

Aye, now indeed the matter's clear, 
There is a mighty error here. 

A public ſchoo!'s the place alone, 

Where duly talents may be known. 

It has, no doubt, its imperfe&ticons, ' 

But then, ſuch friendſhips, ſuch connections! 
The parent who has form'd his plan, 

And in his child conſider'd man, 


f 4. ! 
9 $6 Suppoſe (ſuch things may happen once) 
Ihe nobles wits, and you the dunce, _ 3 
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PR 5! ; What 3 is his grand and golden rule? 


Make your connections, child at ſchool. 
4 Mix with your equals fly inferiors, ; 0 l 
But follow zleſzly your ſuperiors,” e 
« On them your every hope depends, 
Be prudent, 'Fom, get // friends; 
© And therefore like a ſpider wait, 
„% And ſpin, your web about the "cos 


„ If my Lord's genius wants ſupplies, 117 ad ja 
| © Why.--You muſt make his exerciſe. 
| © Let the young Marquis take your watts... 


« And bear a awhi ipping for his Grace. 


Improve the means of education; 


% And learn commodions adulat ion. 

© Your maſter ſcarcely hold - it fin, 
„He chucks his Lordſhip on the chin, 
„And would not for the world — 
«© Beyond a pat. the ſchool- boy Dute 
The paſtor there, of 


what's the place? 
« With {miles eternah i in his face; tk oth fas £ 


„With dimpling cheek, and ſnowy hand, 
That ſhames the whiteneſs of his band; 


« Whoſe mincing diale& abounds 


In hums and hahs. and haff-form ere =_ 


« Whoſe elocution, fine and chaſte,” #28473 eit 74 


„ Lays his commainds with judgment va, 5 1 
And leſt the company ſhould Bear, ic! 


— 
1477 


& Whilpers his nothing+ in your ear; 6 5 
Think you 'twas zeal, or virtue's care 
& That plac'd the fulb ing doctor there? 
« No---'twas connections form'd at cho! 
« With ſome rich wit, or noble fool, 


« Obſcquious flattery, and attendance, IT 
© A wilful, uſeful, baſe dependance; ; 23.29? 

« A tupple bowing of the knees 
„ Tua: 'y human god you pleaſe, 1 9 7 242 2 11 | 


„(For true good-breeding's ſo polite, ' 
„ would call the very devil white) © 3 
„was watching otbers ſhifting will, Spare: 
„ And vcering to and fro with ſkill; 44 n. 


| © Theſe were the means that made rig 
„Mind your connections, and be wiſe © oo 


7 


3 


Methinks 1 hear fon Tom reply, 88 Oo 
i be a biſhop by and by. - 2 airs 
Connections at a public ſchool |. * 
Will often ſerve a wealthy fool, 10 
By lend ng him a letter'd knave 


To bring him credit, or to faves © © 12 0 
Ana knavery gets a profit en 
By giving parts and worth bal. * 


The child that marks this flaviſh plan,. 
Will make his fortune when a man. 
While honeſt wit's ingenious merit 
Enjoys his pittance, and his ſpirit. 

The ſtrength of public education 
Is quick ning parts by EMULATION ; 
And emulation will create 
In narrow minds a jealous ſtate, 
Which ſtifled for a courſe „f years, 
From want of ſbill or mutual fears, 
Breaks out in manhood with a zeal, 
Which none but trival wits can feel. 
For when good pcople wits commence, 


They loſe all other kind of ſenſe; 


POEM 3 


(The maxim makes you ſmile, I fee, 
Retort it when you pleaſe 'on me); 
One writ-r always hates another, 

As emperors would kill a brother, 

Or empreis-queen to rule alone, 

Pluck down'a huſband from the throne. 

When tir'd of friendſhip and alliance, 
Each fide ſprings forward to defiance, 
Inveterate hate and reſolution, _ 

Faggot, and fire, and perſecution, 

Is all their aim, and all their cry, 
Though neither fide can tell you why. 
To it they rua like valiant men, 
And ſlaſh about them with their pen. 

What inkſhed ſprings from altercation! 
What loppings off of reputation ! 7 0 
You might as ſoon huſh ſtormy weather, 
And bring the north and ſouth together, 
As reconcile your letter'd.foes, 

Who come to all things but dry blows. 

Your deſperate lovers wan and pale, 

As needy culprits in a jail, 
Who muſe, aud doat, and pine, and die, 
Scorch'd by the lightning of an eye, 
(For ladies“ eyes, with fatal ſtroke, 
Will blaſt the verieſt heart of oak) 
Will wrangle, bicker, and complain, 
Merely to make it-up again. 
Though ſwain look glum, and miſs look fiery, 
"Tis nothing but amantium ire, 
And all the progreſs purely this 
A frown, a pout, a tear, a kiſs. 
Thus love and quarrels ( April weather) 
Like vinegar and oil together, 

oin in an eaſy mingled ſtrife, 
Jo make the ſallad up of life. 
Love ſettles beſt from altercation, 
As liquors after fermentation. 

In a flage-coach, with lumber cramm'd, 
Between two bulky bodies jamm d, 
Did you ne'er writhe yourſelf about, 

To find the ſeat and cuſhion out ? 

How diſagreeably you ſit, 

With b—m awry, and place unfit, 

Till ſome kind jolt o'er ill-pav'd town 
Shall wedge you clole, and nail you down, 
So fares it with your fondling dolts, 

And all love's quarrels are but jolts. 

When' tiffs ariſe, and words of ſtrife 
Turn one to two in man and wite, 
(For that's a matrimonial courſe * 
Which yoke-mates muſt go through perforce, 
And ev'ry married man is certain 
T' attend the lecture call'd the curtain) 
Though not another word is ſaid 
When once the couple are in bed : 
There things their proper channel keep, 
(They make it up, and go to ſleep) 
Theſe fallings in and fallings out, 
Sometimes with cauſe, but moſt without, . 
Are but the common modes of ſtrife, 
Which oil the ſprings of married life, | 
Where ſameneſs would create the ſpleen, 
For ever flupidly ſerene. 

Obſerve yon downy bed—to make it, 


You toſs the ſcathers up, and ſhake it. 


* 


go fondneſs ſprings from words and li 138 


Waor'es for pleaſure plans a ſcheme, 


As heds lie ſmootheſt after ſhuffliug. 

But authors wranglings will create 

The very quinteſſence of hate 
Peace is a fruitleſs vain endeavour, 
Sworn foes for once, they're foes for ever. 

—Oh! had it pleas'd my wiſer betters 
That I had never taſted letters, 
Then no Parnaſſian maggots, bred 
Like fancies in a madman's head, 

No graſpings at an idle name, 
No + hope of future fame, 
No impotence of wit had ta'en _ 
Poſlef] 10n of my muſe-ſtruck brain. 

Or had my birth, with fortune fit, 
Varniſh'd the dunce, or made the wit; — 
I had not held a ſhameful place, 

Nor letters paid me with diſgrace, 

—0O ! for a pittance of my own, 
That 1 might live unſought, unknown? 
Retir'd from all this pedant ſtrife, 

Far from the cares of buſtling life ; 
Far from the wits, the fools, the great, 
And all the little world 1 hate. 


THE MILK-MAID. 


Will find it vaniſh like a dream, 
Alfording nothing ſound or real, 
Where happineſs is all ideal ; 
In grief, in joy, or either ſtate, 
Fancy will always antedate, 
And when the thoughts on evil pore, 
Anticipation makes it more. 
Thus while the mind the future ſees, 
It cancels all its preſent caſe. 
Is pleaſure's ſcheme the point in view 
How cagerly we all purlue : 5 
Well— Tueſdady is th* appointed day; 
How ſlowly wears the time away 
How dull the interval between, | 
How darken'd o'er with clouds of ſpleen, 
Did not the mind unlock her treaſure, 
And fancy feed on promis'd pleaſure, 
DeL1a ſurveys, with curious eyes, 
The clouds collected in the ſkies; 
Wiſhes no ſtorm may rend the air, 
And [ucſday may be dry and fair; 
And I look round, my boys, and pray 
That Tueſday may be holiday. 
Things duiy fettled—what remains? 
Lo! Tueſday comes—alas it rains; 
And all our viſionary ſchemes | 
Have died away, like golden dreams, 
Once on a time, a ruſtic dame, 
(No matter for the lady's name) 
Wrapt up in deep imagination, 
Induig'd her pleaſing contemplation; 
While on a bench ſhe took her ſeat, 
And plac'd the milk-pail at her feet, 
Oft in her hand ſhe chink'd the pence, 


Ihe profits which aroſe from thence; 


While fond ideas fill'd her brain 
Of layings u and monſtrous gain, 
Jings up, uf T 17 


— * 
ce wa 


Til every penny which the told 
Creative fancy turn'd to gold; 
And reaſoning thus from computation, ' 
She ſpoke aloud her meditation. 
« Pleaſe Heav'n but to preſerve my health, 
& No doubt 1 ſhall have ftore of wealth; - 
** It muſt of conſequence enſue | 
& J ſhall have ſtore of lovers too. 
* Oh! bow I'll break their ſtubborn ber 
« With all the pride of female arts. 
«© What ſuitors then will kneel before me! 
* Lords, Earls, and Y iſcounts, ſhall adore me. 
“ When in my gilded coach | ride, | 
« My Lady at his CLorgſbip' fide, 
How will ! laugh at all I meet 
© Clatt'ring in partens down the ftreet ! 
&© And Lons1N then I'll mind no more, 
© Howe'er | lov'd him heretofore; 
* Or, if he talks of plighted truth, 
© I will not hear the ſimple youth, 
6 But riſe indignant from my ſcat, 
* And ſpurn the lubber from my feet.“. 
Action, alas! the ſpeaker's grace, 
Ne'er came in more improper place, 
For in the toſſing forth her ſhoe, 
What fancied biiſs the maid o'erthrew ! 
While down at once, with hideous fall, 
Came lovers, wealth, and milk, and all. 
Thus fancy ever loves to roam, 
To bring the gay materials home; s 
Imagination forms the dream, 
And accident Ss the ſcheme, 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE, 


From the Rev. Mr. Hanbury' s Lose to the = 


N r. Scot. 


MONGST you bipeds, reputation 
epends on rank and ſituation ; 
And men increaſe in fame and worth, 
Not from their merits, but their birth. 
Thus he is born to live obſcure, | 
Who has the fin of being poor; 
While wealthy dullneſs lolls at eaſe, 
And is—as witty as you pleale, 
—* What did his Lordſhip ſay ?—O ! fine! 
«© The very thing / bravo ! divine. 5 
And then 'tis buzz d from route to route e, 
While ladies whiſper it about, 
« Well, | proteſt, a charming bit! 
„ His Lord/aip has a deal of wit. 
% How elegant that double ſenſe ! 
« Herdigious wa Hy ne! immenſs -. 
When all my lord bas ſaid or done 
Was but the /etting off a pun. | 
Mark the fat ct, whoſe gbod round ſum 
Amounts at leaſt to half a plumb; 
Whoſe chariot whirls him up and down 
Some three or four miles out of town; 
For thither ſober folks repair 
To take the duft, which they call air, 
Dull folly (not the wanton wild 
Imagination's younger child) 
Has taken Jodgings in his face, 
As Fading that a vacant * 


} 


Shall tell the ſtory o'er and o'er 

H' as told a thouſand times before; 

Like gameſters, who, with eager zeal, 

Talk the game o'er between the del. 
Mark | how the fools and knaves idmire:1 | 

And chuckle with their Sunday *ſquire ; % 


And peeping from” bis windows, tells 
Ta all beholders where ſhe dwells. 
Yet once a week: this purſe-proud cit 
Shall ape the ſallies of a wit, 


And after ev'ry Sunday's dinner, | ” b Jovi : 


To prieſtly-faint, or city ſinner, 


T7 


While he looks plens'd at every gueſt, 


And laughs much louder than the reſt; 


And cackling with inceſſant grin, 
Triples the double of his chin. 


| Birth, rank, and wealth, have crane kill 
Make wvits and Halgſmen when they will; 


While genius holds no eſtimation 
From luckleſs want of / ſituation ; 
And if through clouded ſcents of life 


He takes dame poverty to wife, 


Howe'er he work aud teaze his brain, 
His pound of wit ſcarce weighs a grain; 
While with his J erdjhip 1 it abounds, 
And one light grain ſwells out to pounds. 
Receive, good Sir, with aſpect kind, 


| This wanton gellep of the mind; 


But, fince all things increaſe in worth, 

Proportion'd to their rank and birth ; 

Leſt you ſhould think the letter baſe, 

While I ſupply the poet's place, 

Pl tell you whence and what lam, 

My breed, my blood, my fre, my dam, 
My fire was PiND4R's eagle, fon 

Of Pegaſus of Hzticon; 

My dam, the bippogryph. which wirr 

Htolpho to the lunar world. 


Both high-bred things of metiled Hood, 


The beſt in all AeoLzo's ſtud. = 
Now CRI TIes here would bid me ſpeak 

The oLDd horſe language, that is, Greet ; 

For HoMER made us talk, you know, 

Almoſt three thouſand years ago; 

And men of ref and judgment IN E, 

Allow the pa age is divine. 

They were fine mettled things indeed, 

And of peculiar ſtreugth and breed; 

What leaps they took, how far and wide! 

---They'd take a country at a ſtride. 

How great each leap, LoxGainus knew, 


Who from dimenſions ta'en of two, 


Afirms, with equal ardour whirl'd, 
A third, good Lord! would clear the works! 
But till ſome learned wight ſhall ow 
If accents MUST be us'd, or no, 
A doubt, which puzzles all the wiſe 
Ot giant and of pigmy ſize, 
Who waſte their time, and fancies vex 
With 4 per, lenis, circumflex, | 
And talk of mark and punctuation, 
As *twere a matter of talvation ; 
For when your pigmies take the pen 
I hey fancy they grow up to men, 
And think they keep the world in awe 


| BY brandiſhing a very * 


* 


WF o E M 8. 
As when a worm is cut in wan. 44.k 
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Till they have clear'd this weighty doubt, 
Which they'll be centuries about, 
As a plain nag, in homely phraſe, | 
Ill uſe the language of our days; 
And, for this firſt aud only time, 

uſt make a trat in eaſy rhyme. 

Nor let it ſhock your. thought or Gghe, 

That chus a guadruped ſhould write; 


Read but the papers, and you'll ſce 


More prodigies of wit than me; Red Fo 
Grown meri and ſparrow; taught to Ante, 
By monſieur Piſerit from France; 5 
The learned d6g, the learned mare, 
The learned bird, the learned hare; 
And all are fa e too, 
And play at cards as well as you. 

Of paper, pen, and ink poſſeſs'd, 
With faculties of writing bleſt, 
Why ſhould not I then, Hounngbiom bred 
(A word that muſt be ſien, not ſaid) _ 
Rid you of all that anxious care, 
Which good folks feel for good and fair, 
And which your looks betray'd indeed, 
To more diſcerning eyes of ſteed; 
When in the ſhape of uſeful hack, 
] bore a poet on my back? 

Know, ſafely rode my maſter's bride, 
The bard before her for my guide. 
Yet think not, Sir, his awkward care 
Enſur'd protection to the fair, 
No—conſcious of the prize I bore, 
My wayward footſteps ſlipt no more. 
For though I ſcorn the poet ſkill, 


— 


My miſtreſs guides me where ſhe will. 


Abſtract in wond'rous ſpeculation, 
Loſt in laborious meditation, 
As whether *twould promote ſublime 
If {ver could be pair'd in rhyme; 
Or, as the word of fevecter tune, 
Month might be clink'd inſtead of moon: 
No wonder pocts hardly know 
Or what they do, or where they go. 
Whether they ride or walk the ſtreet, 
Their heads are always on their feet ; 
They now and then may get aſtride 
Th' ideal Pegaſus, and ride 
Prodigious journeys round a room, 
As boys ride cock-horſe on a broom. 
Whether acroflice teize the brain, 
Which goes a hunting words in vain, 
(For words moſt capitally fin, 
Unleſs their letters right begin.) 
Since how to man or woman's name, 
Could you or I acroſtic frame. 
O r make the faring letters join, 
T o form the word, that tells us thing, 
Unleſs we'ad right initials got, 
8, C. O, T, and ſo made 5cor ? 
Or whether Rebus, Riddle's brother 
(Both which had DulLN Ass for their _— 
Employ the gentle poet's care, 
To celebrate ſome town or fair, 
Which all ad libitum he flits 
For you to pick it up by bits, 
Which bits together plac'd, will framg 
Zome city s or ſome lady's name; 


* - 


It joins and is a worm again; 
When thoughts Jo weighty, e Malt! nN 


Diſtract and twirl the mind about, 
Which fain would hammer ſomethibg out yo 


As folks are eas d by breaking wind; ai 3s b 
Whatever whims or _ maggots bred” ' ab 
Take place of ſenſe in poet's head, 

They fix themſelves without ane, 
Where er its ſeat is on the ſon. 
Then, like your heathen idols, ve 
Have eyes indeed, but cannot ſee. 

(Me, for I take the poet's part, 
And for my blood, am bard at ane)" 

For in reflection deep immerſt, 


Neglectful of eternals all, ee 
Will run his head againſt a wall, 
Walk, through a river as it — 
Nor ſee the bridge before his noſe. 
Are things like theſe equeſtrians ne 
To mount the back of mettled tit? 
Are---but farewell, for here comes Bob, 
And I muſt ſerve ſome hackney job 5 
| Fetch letters, or, for recreation, 
| Tranſport the bard to our Plantation. 
Kebert joins compts with Burnam Black. © 
Your humble ſervant, enen 5 hack. 


THE NEW-RIVER ele” 
: 4211 © 
Attempted in the manner of Mr. C. Dea. 
INSCRIBED To JOHN WILKES, ESQ. 


DAR WIIEEsV, whoſe 22 UE Gs 
Diſdains the prudith affectation 


| Of gloomy folks, who love to fit 


As doctors ſhould at conſultation, | 


Permit me in familiar ſtrain, / 


To ſteal you from the idle hour 
Of combating the Nox THEN Tuan, 

And all his puppet tools of pow?r. 
Shame to the wretch, if ſenſe: of ſhame 

Can ever touch the miſcreant's breaſt, 
Who dead to virtue as to fame, 

(A monſter whom the gods deteſt) 
Turns traitor to himſelf, to court 

Or miniſter or monarch's ſmile ; 
And dares, in inſolence of ſport, 

Invade the CHARTER of our iſle. 
But why ſhould I, who only ſtrive 

By telling of an eaſy tale, 
To keep attention half alive 

»Gainſt BoLcoLamM and FLIMNAP rail ? 
For whether ENGLAND be the name, 


Or Bk1T Ai, it is all the ſame, 
The Lilliputian ſlateſmen riſe 


To malice of gigantic ſize. 


Above the reach of common ſenſe, 5 1: 1895 


A kind diſcharge relieves the mind. 75 15 | 


665 


AW 
14 
ny wet 


* 
* 


The man muſe- bitten and bevel 5 Le 918 


66 * Labitur et labetur in omne ann vum.“ 
Hos, 


7 43% * 
1 


(Name which we're taught no more to ptize? 


66 


Let them enjoy their warmth, a-While, * : 
Truth ſhall regard them with a ſmile, 
While you, like Gwen, in ſport 
Pils out the fire, and fave. the court. 

But to return The tale is old; 

Indecent; euly. none of mine - 
What BrROATIDUs gravely told 

I read it in that found divine. 

And for indecency, you krow 

He had a faſnhionable turn, 

As prim obſerxers clearly ſhow. _ 

In t'other par ſon doctor STERNE. 
Yet Porr denies it all defence, 

Aynd calls it, bleſs us! want of ſenfe.. 
But e en the decent Pops. can write 

Of bottles, corks; and maiden ſighs, 
Of charming beauties leſs in ſight, 

Of the more ſecret. precious hair, 

1 And fomething elle of little ts 
You know where.” 
H fuch authorities prevail, 
To varniſh o'er this petty fin, 
I plead a pardon for my tale, 

And having hemm'd and eds nate 
A genus (que of thoſe 4 mean, | 

We read of in th Arabian Nights; 
Not fuch as every day are feen, 

At Bob's or Arthur's, whilom White' 83 
For bhowlee er you change the name, 
The clubs and meeting are the ſame; 
Nor thoſe prodigious learned folks, 

Your haberdaſhers of ſtale jokes, 
Who drefs them up fo neat and clean 
For news- paper or magazine 

But one that could play wond'rous mis, 

Changing the very courſe of nature, 
Not As uopr us on two ſticks 

Or ſage UA GAD could do greater.) 

Once on a time incog came down. 
From his equivocal dominions, 

And travell'd o'er a country town 

To try folks tempers and opinions. 
When to accompliſh his intent 

(For bad the cobler known the king, 

Lord! it would _ have ſpeil'd the thing) 

In ftrange diſguiſe he flily went 

And fiump'd along the high-way track, 
With greaſy knapſack at his back; 
And now the vight was pit chy dark, 
Without one ftar's indulgent ſpark, 
Whether he wanted fleep or not, 

Is of no conſequence to tell; 

A bed and lodging muſt be got, 
For geniuſes live always well. 
At the beſt houſe in all the town, 
(lt was th' attorneys you may ſwear) 
He knock'd as he'd have beat it down, 

Knock as you would, no entrance there, 
But from the window cried the dame, 

Go, firrah go, from whence you came. 
Here, Nell, Jobn, Thomas, ſee who See 
12 Fl put you in the ſtocks. 


* Rape of the Lock. 
+ Popes Letters. 


* 
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Be gentle mam, the genins etied ; 
Have mercy on the wand' ring poor, 3 
Who knows not where his head, to hide, 
And aſks a pittance at your door. : | 
A mug of beer, a cruſt. of bread—, 1 
Have pity on the houſeleſs bead; 55 ; 
Your huſband keeps a lordly Able, | \ 
I aſk but for the offal crumbs, © 
And for a lodgiog—barn or ſtable 6 Þ 
Will ſhroud me til] the morning comes. 
T was all in vain; the rang the be, A 
The ſervants trembl'd at the knell; . 
N 
1 


| . -| Down flew the maids to tell the men, 4 


To drive the vagrant back agen. 
He trudg'd away in angry mind. 


And thought but cheaply of mankind, 


Till through a caſement's dingy pane, 


A ruſh-light's melancholy ray, T 
Bad him e'en try his luck again; A 
Perhaps beneath a houſe of clay T 

' A wand'ring paſſenger might find, St 

A better friend to human kind, * 
And ſar more hoſpitable fare, A 
Though not ſo coſtly, nice, or rare, A 

| As ſmokes upon the ſilver plate Sh 
. | Of the luxurious pamper'd great. a Tl 
So to this cot of homely thatch, H. 


In the ſame plight the genius came : 
Down comes the dame, lifts up. the lateh; 


What want ye fir ? Flt 
God ſave you, dame. 0 

And ſo he told the piteous tale, ; 
Which you have heard him tell before; | 
Your patience and m my own would fail Shi 
Were [| to tell it o'er and o'er. An 
Suffice it, that my goody's care It! 
Brought forth her beſt, though ſimple me... | 
And from the corner-cupboard” s hoard, As 
Her ftranger gueſt the more to pleaſe, | 
Beſpread her hoſpitable board | Ser 
With what ſhe had—'twas bread and cheeſe. 1 
Lis honeſt though but homely cheer; _ 4 
Much good may't do ye, eat your fill. To 
Would I could treat you with ſtrong beer, 8 
But for the action take the will, 5 She 
You ſee my cot is clean, though ſmall, Go 
Pray Heav'n, increaſe my flender ſtock ! 8 
You're welcome, friend, you ſee my all; £ 
And for your bed, ir, there's a "flock. Wh 
No matter what was after ſaid, i 1 
He eat and drank, and, went to bed. Spit 
| And now the cock his mattins ſun 1 
(Howe'er ſuch ſinging” s light = IN « % Anc 
'Tis precious in the muſes* tongue 2 
When ſung, rhymes better than he ſcream'd); Wh 
The dame and pedlar both arofe, Id 
At early dawn of riſing day, Anc 
She for her work of folding clothes, ; N 
And he to travel on his way; 2D Nell 
But much he thought himſelf to blame, And 
If, as in duty ſurely bonnd, To! 
He did not thank. the careful dame * T 
For the reception he had found. — * 
Hoſtels. quoth he, before I go, | Fe 
thank you for your hearty fare; And 


1) 


— 


But if you'll taks 2 


— 10 2 0 


Would it vers 10 my, pow? ri "top Bay. 
My gratitude as ter Wan od ol» 
But money. BOW, With very IW. wits + TY 
And 1 have net a doi to. ee 
his piece of { 
— No, Nerd t ane, Inn 9 5 as vo, 
Your kindeſt wiſhes are 4 8 
You're welcome. friend ee, ö 
But firſt reply'd the wand'rwg gueſt, 858 n 
For bed and board and homely. im, 

May all things turn out for the beſt, 
So take my bleſſing and my wiſh. 
May what you firlt begin to do, 

Create ſuch profit — delight, Pc 
That you may do it all gay through), 
Nor finiſh till the depth of night, 3 | 
Thank you, ſhe ſaid, and hut the wn, . 
Turn'd to her Work, and thought no moxe. 
And now the napkin which was ſpread 
To treat her gueſt with good brown rea, 
She folded up with niceſt TY 
When lo! another rapkin there! fs 
And every folding did beget 
Another and 9 9 . — yet. 
She folds a ſhift: -by ſtrange increaſe, 
The remnant ſwells into a piece. 
Her caps, her laces, all the ſame, 
Till ſuch, a quantity of linen 
From ſuch a very ſmall beginning, 
Flow'd in at once upon the dame, 
Who wonder'd how the deuce it came, 
That with the drap'ry ſhe had got 
Within her little ſhabby cot, 
She might for all the town provide, 
And break both York-ſtreet and Cheapſide. 
It happen'd that th' attorney's, wife, 
Who, to be ſure, took much upun her, 
As being one in higher life, 

Who did the pariſh mighty honour,  . 
Sent for the dame, who, poor and willing, ; 
Would N a job of charing work, 
And ſweat 400 f toil, like any Turk, 

To earn a ſixpence or 2 ſhilling. 

She could not come, Not ſhe indeed! 
She thank'd her much, but had no need. 
Good news will fly as well as bad, 

So out this wond'rous ſtory came, 

About the ] edlar and the dame, 
Which made th' attorney's wife ſo mad, 

That ſhe refoly'd at any rate, 

Spite of her pride and lady airs, 
To get the pedlar tete-a-tete, 
And make up all the paſt affairs: 

And thought the wiſh'd him at the devil, 
When he came there the night before, 

Determin'd to be monſtrous civil, 

And drop her curt'ſy at the door. 

Now all was racket. noiſe and pother, 
Nell running one Way, John another, - 
And Tom was on the coach-horſe ſent, 
To learn which way the pedlar went. 

Thomas return'd ;---the pedlar brought. 
--- What could my dainty madam ſay, 

For not behaving as ſhe ought, 

Aud driving honeſt folks away? 


7 
Debug 


* 
- 


3 . that I dream 


The pedlar pleaded weary head, 


gags as 

pon my word, it ſhocks the much! 1007 1% 

— But there's ſuch thievinng here of bete 
10 tat yo were fuck, 


When you came knocking at my 25 * ke T 
muſt confefs' mytelt ur on 
And l' ma afraid you lately mere 

Sad treatment with that homely dame, 2 1 
Wh, lives on what her hands can 4 — 41 

Walk in with me at leaff to night,” A. 
And let us ſet all matters right. — 1 e f 
I know my duty, and indeect '' 116248 
; Would help a friend in inte of need: 1 01 
' Take ſuchirefreſhment as you ; 214 TAP 
I'm ſure I mean it for the beſt, 4 2142 ba 
And give it with a Willing mind SH A 
To ſuch a grave and ſober gueſt. 7 5 of 
So in they came, and for his — . 1 
Behold the table covers ſpread, Fit YO 10 
Inſtead of Goody's cheeſe and bread, + 4 
With tarts, and fiſh, and fleſh, and e, N 
And to appear in greater fate, 20 119 Tobi 
The knives and forks with filver handles! 127 


The candleſticks of bright (French) dae H 
To hold her beſt mould (tallow) candles. 


| Were all brought forth to be diſplay d. 
| In female houfewifery parade. | go 
And more the pedlar to regale, 7 


And make the wond'rous man her friend, 


| Decanters foam'd of mantling ale, 


And port and claret without end; 
They hobb'd and nobb'd, and ſmil'd and 
laugh'd, 
Touch'd e nam d their toaſts, and quaff d; 
ralk'd over every friend and foe, T 
Till eating, drinking, talking paſt, 1 
The kind houſe- clock ſtruck twelve at laft; if 
When wiſhing madam bon repos, 


Made his low bow, and went to bed. 
Wiſhing him then at perfe& eaſe, 


; tA good ſoit bed, a good ſound ſleep, | 


Now,'gentle reader, if you pleaſe,” 
We'll at the lady take a peep. 
She could not reft, but turn'd'and told, 
While ſancy whiſper'd i in her brain, * 
That what her indiſcretion loſt, 
Her art and cunning might regain. 
Such linen to ſo poor a dame: 
For ſuch coarſe fare | perplex'd her head; 
Why might not ſhe expect the ſame, 
So courteous, civil, and well- bret? 
And now ſhe reckon'd up her ſtore 
Of cambrics, hollands, nwſlins, lawhs, 
Free giſts, and purchaſes, and pawns, 
Reſolv'd to muliiply them more, 
Till ſhe had got a ſtock of linen, 
Fit for a dowager to fin in. 
The morning came, when up ſhe got, 
Moſt ceremoniouſly inclin d 
To wind up her fagacions plot, 
With all that civil ſtuff we find 
' Mongſt thofe who talk a wond'rous deal 
Of what they neither mean nor feel. 
How ſhall 1, ma'm, reply'd the geſt, 


| | Make you a ſuitable return, 


% 


— 
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For r 8 
ut © "oy 


And ſych civilities.expreſt 
To one, who muſt be (till in debt 


For all the kindneſs he has met? 


For this your entertainment's ſ; ke, 0 py þ 5 


If ought of my wiſh can do. 
Kt May ome firſt ſhall undertake, 
Laſt without ceaſing all day through. 

Madam, who kindly underſtood , - 
His wiſh effectually good, 3 
Strait dropp'd a curtſy wond'rous low, 
For much ſhe wanted him to go, 

That ſhe might look up all her ſtore, 
And turn it into thouſands more. 
Now all the maids were ſent to look 
in every cranny, hole and nook, 

For every rag which they could find 

Of any ſize, or any kind. : 
Draw'rs, boxes, cloſets, cheſts, and caſes 
Were all unlock'd at once t. get 

Her point, her gauze, ber Prufſian-net, 
Wich fifty names of ſiſty kinds, 

Which ſuit variety of minds. 

How ſhall I now thy tale purſue, _ 
So paſſing ſtrange, ſv paſſing true? 
When every bit from every horde, 
Was brought and laid upon the board, 

Left ſome more urgent obligation 
Might interrupt ber plcaſing toil, 

And marring half her application, 

promis'd hopes of profit ipoil, 

Before ſhe folds a ſingle rag, 

Or takes a cap from board or bag, 
That nothing might her work prevent, 

(For ſhe was now reſolv'd to labour, 
With earneſt hope and full intent 

To get the better of her neighbour) 
Into the garden ſhe would go \ 

To do that neceſſary thing, 

Which muſt by all be done, you know, 
By rich and poer, and high and low, 

By male and ſemale, queen and king; 
She little dream'd a common action, 

PraRtis'd as duly as her pray rss, 
Should prove ſo tedious a tranſaction, | 

Or coſt her ſuch a ſea of cares. 

In ſhort the ſtreams ſo plenteous flow'd, 

That in the dry and duſty weather, 
She might have water'd all the road 

For ten or twenty miles together. 
What could ſhe do ? as jt began, 

Th' involuntary torrent ran. 

Inſtead of folding cap or mob, 
So dreadful was this dittillation, 

That from a ſimple watering job, 
She fear'd a general inundation. 

While for her indiſcretion's crime, 
And coveting too great a ſtore, 

She made a river at a time, 

Which ſure was never done before. 


A FAMILIAR LETTER OF RHYMES. 
TO A LADY, 


Yes—1 could rifle grove and bow'r 


And ſtrip the beds of every flow'r, 


FN 


ng 


or I could make up ſweeteſt poſies, 
| 1 ladies noſes, 

Which drooping, of your breaſt reclining, 
Should all be withering, dying, pining, l 


* 
— 


And deck them in their faireſt hue, 


The lily, pale, by my direction, 


I 


Should fight the roſe for „i 1285 
1 : 


» * 


Fit fragrance for 


I've more authorities than Gar; 
Nay, I could teach the globe its duty 


Which every ſongſter can diſplay, 4 


To pay all homage to your beauty, 
And, wit's creative pow'r to ſhow, 


The very fire ſhould mix with ſzow ; | 
Your eyes, that brandiſh burning darts 


| To ſcorch and ſinge qur linder hearts, 


Should he the lamps for lover's ruin, 
And light them to their own undoing ; 


| While all the row about your breaſt 


Should leave them hopeleſs and diſtreſt. 
For thoſe who rarely ſoar above 

The art of coupling fove and dove, 

in their conceits and amorous fictions, 

Are mighty fond of contradictions, 

Above, in air; in earth, beneath; _ 

And things that do, or do not breathe, 

A have their parts, and ſeparate place, 

'o paint the fair one's various grace. 


Her cheek, her eye, her boſom ſhow Wa ; 


Thc roſe the. lily diamond, ſnow. 


Jet milk, and amber, vales and mountains 


Stars, rubies, ſuns, and moſſy fountains, 
The poet gives them all a ſhare - 

In the deſcription of his fair, 

She burns, ſhe chills, ſhe pierces hearts 
With locks, and bolts,and flames, and darts. 
And couid we truſt th* extravagancy 

Of every poet's youthful fancy, 

They'd make each nymph they love ſo well, 
As cold as inow, as bot as ——. © * 

—0 gentle lady, ipare your fright, 
No horrid thyme ſhall wound your ſight. 
[ would not for the world'be heard, 
To utter ſuch unſcemly word. 
Which the politer parſon fears 
To mention to politer ears. 

But, could a female form be ſhown, 

( The thought, perhaps, is not my own) 
Where every circumſtance ſhould meet 
To make the poet's nymph complete 
Form'd to his fancy's utmoſt pitch, 
She'd be as ugly as a witch, | 

Come then, O muſe, of trim conceit, 

Muſe always fine, but never neat, 

Who to the dull unſated ear 

Of French or Tuſcan SONNETEER, - 
Tak'ſt up the ſame unvaried tone, 

Like the Scotch bagpipe's favourite drone, 
Squeezing out thoughts in ditties quaint, 
To poet's miſtreſs, whore, or ſaint; 
Whether thou dwell'd on ev'ry grace, 


Which lights he world from Lauza's face, 


Or amorous praiſe expatiates wide 
On beauties which the nymph muſt hide; 
For wit affected, loves to ſhow : 
Her every charm from top to toe, 


IP 


Merely to be'obt-blufti'd'by bu. 


N 


> 2 2 ll r 


q 


4104 ? * 9 1 f 2 Y a 
„ 66g 
1 SINE2 Wo 1 Þ * T ft 95 290 
And wanton nit purſues 1 80 And are religiouſly ena 8 50 


Minute deſcription from the, muſe, 1 * FP 
Come and pourtray, with pencil 355 
The poet's mortal nymph divine. 


Aber rue et et Jaffe eig, 16 


Are nets to wanton air; 
Her fore Read ivory. and her eyes 
Each a bright /n to light the ſcies, 
Orb'd in whoſe centre Cupid aims . 
His dafts,: protect us! tipt with * 1 
While the fly god's unerring bow | - 
Is the half circle of her brow. oo 
Each lip a ruby. parting, ſhows 
The precious pearl in even rows, 
And all the loves and graces, Wor 
Bathe in the dituples of her heck. ; | 
Her breaſts pure /now, or white as 7 
Are ivory apples, ſmooth as ſilk, 
Or elſe, a« fancy.trips on faſter, . 5 
Fine marble hills or à abaſſer 

A figure made of wax would eien 
More than an aggregate gf theſe 
Which though they are of precious worth, 
And held in great eſteem on earth, 
What are they, rightly underſtood, 
Compar'd to real fleſh and blood? 

And I, who hate to act by rules, 
Of whining, rhyming, loving fools, 
Can never twiſt my mind about 


To find ſuch ſtrange reſemblanre out, 


And ſimile that's only fit | 
To ſhow my plenteous lack of wit. 


Therefore, omitting flames and darts, 1 


Wounds, ſighs and tears, and bleeding n 

Obeying, what l here declare, 

Makes half my happineſs, the fair, 

The favourite ſubject | purſue, 

And write, as who would not, for you. 
Perhaps my muſe, a common curſe, 

Errs in the manner of her verſe, 


Which, ſlouching in the doggrel lay, 


Goes tittup all her eaſy way. 
Ves -an acroſtic had been better, 
Where each good - natured prattling letter, 
Though it conceal the writer's aim, 
Tells all the world his lady's name. 
But all acroſtics. it is ſaid, 
Show wond'rous pain of empty head, 
Where wit is cramp'd in hard confines, 
And fancy dare not jump the lines, 
T love a fanciful diſorder, 
And ſtraggling out of rule and order; 
Impute not then to vacant head, 
Or what l've writ, or what Ive ſaid, 
Which imputation can't be true, 
Where head and heart's ſo full of you. 
Like Tzx15TRAM SHANDY [could write 
From morn to noon, from noon to night, 
Sometimes obſcure, and ſometimes leaning, 
A little ſideways to a meaning, 1 
And unfatigu'd myſelf, purſue 
The civil mode of teazing you. 
For as your folks who love the dwelling 
On eircumſtance in ſtory telling, 
And to give each relatiun grace, 


Deſcribe the time, the folks, the place, 


To point out each unmeaning 45. * 
Repeat their wonders, unde red, e 


Nor think one hearer can be red; yy Fer 
8o they who take a method worſe, 1 ao 
And proſe away, like me, in verſe, _ T 
Worry their miſtreſs, friends, or PTR L x4 12 
With ſatire. ſonnet, bas” or 1 7 RY x 
And think the knack of pleaſin 8 Res bp - 
Each jingling pupil of Arouto! "LIC 1 yo 
— Yet let it be a .venia crime I 725 6: 27107 
That 1 addreſs you thus in rhyme, e, 
Nor think that I am Phabus i it | -— 
By the Tarantula of wit, + AIM Re = 
But as the meaneſt critie knows,” ! ms WE = 
All females have a knack at pro 8 a 


And letters are the mode of v writin . 

The ladies take the moſt delight 55 8 

Bold is the man, whoſe ſaucy aim 1 

Leads him to form a rival claim; E 

A double death the victim dies, „ 

Waunded by wit as well as eyes. 3 
— With mine diſgrace a lady's proſe, 

And put a nettle next a roſe? _ ID 

Who would, ſo long as taſte prevails, © 

Compare St. Fames's with P erſailles ? 

The nightingale, as ſtory goes, 

Fam'd for the muſic of his woes, 

In vain againſt the artiſt try d, 

But ſtrain'd his tuneful throat—and died. 
Perhaps I ſ-ught the rhyming way 

For reaſ:ns which have pow'rful ſway, _. 5 

The ſwain, no doubt, with pleaſure ſues 3 

The nymph he's ſure will not refuſe. 

And more compaſſion may be ſound 

Amongſt theſe goddeſſes of ſound, 

Than always happens to the ſhare 

Of the more cruel human fair ; 

Who love to fix their lover's pains, ; 

Pleas'd with the rattling of their chains, 

Rejoicing in their ſervant's grief, 

As 'twere a lin to give relief. 

They twiſt each eaſy fool about, 3 

Nor let them in, nor let them out, 

But keep them twirling on the fire 

Of apprehenſion and deſire, 

As cock-chafers, with curking pin 

The ſchool-boy ſtabs, to make them ſpin, 
For tis a maxim in love's ſchool, 

To make a man of ſenſe a fool; 

I mean the man, who loves indeed, 

And hopes and wiſhes to ſucceed ; 

But from his fear and apprehenſion, 

Which always mars his beſt intention, 

Can ne'er addreſs with proper cafe 

The very perſon he would pleaſe. : 
Now poets, when theſe nymphs wes). 

Straight go a courting to the muſe, 

But ſtill ſome difference we find 

Twixt goddeſſes and human kind; * 

The muſes' fayours are ideal, 

The ladies“ ſcarce, but always real, 0 

The poet can, with little pain, | 

Create a miſtreſs in his brain, | | 

Heap each attraction, every ; 99 RE” N 

That ſhould adorn the mind or face, 


S 
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On Delia, Phyllis, with.z ff ore. 
Of Phyllifes and Delia: more. 2 
Or as the whith of paſſion burns, 
Can court each frolic muſe by turns; 
Nor ſhall one Ord, of blame be laid, 
Although he t ke "them all to bed. 

The muſe dete is  Toquettry? $ guilt, . 

Nor apts the manners of ajilt. 5 
Jile ! 2 dimoneſt bateful name, 

Your ſex's pride, your fex's ſhame, .. 

Which often Bair, their treacherous book 

With ſmile endearing, winning look, 

And wind them in the eaſy heart 
Of man, with a an enſuaring art, 

Only to torture and betrag 
The wretch they mean to in away. 
No doubt tis cam "pleaſant angling . 
To ſee the x ey 8 creatures dangling, 
Who ruſh li udge ons to the bait, 


And gorge ky Fo hier they ſhould hate. . 


Yet ſure ſuch cruelties de face 

Your virtues of their faireſt grace. 
Aad pity, which in woma a's breaſt 
Should fein at top of a all the reſt, 
Muſt ſuch inſidious ſport condemn, 
Which play to.you, is death to them. 
S8o have 1 often read or heard, 
Though both upon a trav'ler's word, 
(Authority may paſs it down, 

So vide TRAVELS, by Ep. Brown) 

At Merz a dreadful engine ſtands, 
Form'd like a maid, with folded hands, 
- Which finely dreſt, with primmeſt grace, 
Receives the culprit” s firſt embrace; 
But at the ſecond (diſmal wonder!) 
Unfolds, claſps, cuts his heart Wen 

You'll ſay, perhaps, 1 love to rail, 
We'll end the matter with a tale. 

A Robin once, who lov'd to ſtray, 
And hop about from ſpray to ſpray, 
Familiar as the folks were kind, 

Nor thought of miſchief in his mind, 
Slight favours make the bold preſume, 
Would flutter round the lady's room, 
And careleſs often take his ſtand 
Upon the lovely Flavia's hand. 

The nymph, 'tis ſaid, his freedom ſought, 


— [In ſhort. the trifling fool was caught; 


And. happy in the fair one's grace, 
Would not accept an eagle's place: 
And while the nymph was kind as fair, 
Wiſh'd not to gain-his native air, 
But thought he bargain'd to his coſt, 
To gain the liberty he loſt. 
Till at the aſt, a fop was ſeen, 

A parrot, dreſe d in Ea and green, 


Who could not boaſt one genuine note, 


But chatter'd, ſwore, and ly'd—by rote. 
« Nonſenſe and noiſe will oft prevail, 

« When honour and affection fail,” 
The lady lik'd her foreign gueſt, 

For novelty will pleaſe the beſt; 

And whether it, is lace or fan, 

Or ſilk, or china, bird, or man, 


None ſure can tbink it wrong or ſtrange, * 


That ladies ſhould admire, a change. i 


944 


1 v % » 


4 


— — - - 


| For he knew ev* 


The parro? now came into play, : 
The Robin." be haff Mad his dap 
But could not*brook the nywp Re ly: go 
So fled-—and ne er came vail — bat mo; 


* 
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THE COBLER OF riesworows LEP TER, 


TO DAVID GARRICKy ESG. 2764. 


Mr predeceſſors often ue een, 

To coble verſe as well as ſhoes; by 4 
As PaRTRIDGE (vide Swrier's diſputes) | 
Who turn'd B68 Es into boots,” | | 1 50 
Ah —PARTR TDS I'll be bold- to a | 
Was a rare ſcholar in his day on 
He'd tell you when t would rain, and when 
The weather would be fine agen; of 907 ifs { ; 
Preciſely when your bones , "achie; PIES 
And when grow ſound, by th' almanack. | 

7 thing, d'ye ſee, 74 
By, what d' ye call't, aſtrolog ' + © 
And ſxill'd in all the ſtarry ſyſtem, | 
Foretold events, and often miſt em. 
And then it grie vd mie ſore te — | 
Juſt at the beel-piece of his book,” 0 AN! 
Where ſtood/a man, Lord bleſs my heart! 
(No doubt by mati ber matichs 3 
Naked, expos'd to public vie w, 

And darts ſtuck in bim through and through. 

1 warrant him ſome hardy fool, 

Wo ſcorn'd to follow wiſdom's rule, 

And dard Blafphemouſly deſpiſe | 


Our doctor's knowledge in the ſkies. | , 


Full dearly he abides his laugh, 

I'm ſute tis SwirT, or Bic x ERS xArr. 
Excuſe this bit f a digreſſton, t- 

A cobler's is a learn'd profeſſion. 

Why may not ! tov couple rhymes? 

My wit will not diſgrace the times; 

I too, forſboth, among the reſt, 

Claim one advantage, and the beſt, | 

| ſcarce know writing, have rio reading, 

Nor any kind of ſcholar breeding ; | 

And wanting that's the ſole foundation 

Of half your poers' reputation. 

While genius, perfect at its birth, 

Springs up, like muſhrooms from the earth, 
You know they ſend me to and fro 

To carry meſſages or ſo; | 

And though I'm: ſomewhat old we cry: 

I'm ſtill of ſervice to the lazy, 

For our good ſquire has nv great notion 

Of much alacrity in motion, N 

And when there's miles betwixt, you know 

Would rather fend by half than go; 

Then I'm difpatch'd to travel hard, 

And bear myſelf by way of card. 


rm a two- legg'd excuſe, to ſhow 


Why other people cannot go; 
And merit fire! muſt aſſume, 


For once l went in GARNI CR's room. 

In my old age, *twere wondrous hard 
To come to town, as trav ling '- ; ds 
Then let the poſt: convey me there, 
The elerk's Airectibn tell him chere, | 
For, though l ramble at this rate, 


1 * 
i 


He writes it all, and I diatr ; 


Wh oMt%SwH mono Sr od mama. cas am 4a. ies 


- 
* 
re r 
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R, 
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For I'm reſolꝰ d by help of neighbour _ 
(Who keeps a ſchool, and goes to labour), 
To tell you all things gs they paſt; | 
Coblers will go beyond their laſt; 

And ſo Pm told will authors too, 


— But that's a 7 leave to you; 
Cobling extends 


thouſand ways, 
Some coble ſhoes, ſome coble plays; 
Some but this jingle's vaſtly clever, 
It makes a body write for ever. 
While with the motion of the pen, 


 M&Tnon pops in and out agen. 


So, as I ſaid, I thought it better, 

To ſet me down und think a letter, 
And without any more ado, 

Seal up my mind, and ſend it you. 
You'll aſk me, maſter, why I chooſe 


To plague your worſhip with my muſe ? 


I'll tell you then—will truth offend ? 
Though cobler, yet! love my friend. 
Beſides, I like you merry folks, 

Who make their puns, and crack their jokes; 
Vour jovial hearts are never wrong, 

I love a ſtory, or a ſong; : 


But always feel moſt grievous qualms, - 4) 
- From 


 ESLEY*S'hymns, or WIsponu's 3 5. 
My father ofte told me, one a 

Was for religion that was Sunday, 

When I ſhould go to prayers twice, 

And hear our parſon battle vice; 


And dreſe'd in all my fineſt clothes, 


Twang the ſalmody through my noſe. 

But betwixt churches, for relief, : 
Eat bak'd plump-pudding and roaſt· beef; Wes 
And cheerful, without ſin, regale | 
With good home-hrew'd, and nappy ale, 
But not one word of faſting greetings, 

And dry religious ſinging meetings. 

But here comes folks a'preaching to us 


A ſaving d'Arine to undo ws, 


Whoſe notions fanciful and ſcurvy, 
Turn old religion topſy-turvy. 


Tl give my pleaſure up for no man, 


And an't I right now,” Maſter SRO W4MAN': ? 
You ſeem'd to me a perſon civil, 

Our parſon gives you to the devil; 

And ſays, as how, that after grace 

You laugh'd directly in his face; 

Ay, laugh'd outright (as l'm a ſinner) 

I ſhonid have lik'd t' have been at nn. 
Not for the ſake of maſter's fare, 

But to have ſeen the doctor ſtare. 
Odzooks, I think he's perfect mad, 
Scar'd out of all the wits he had, 

For whereſ-.e'er the doctor comes, 

He pulls his wig, and bites his thumbs, 


And mutters, in a broken rage, 


The Mixok, GaRRick, Fo TE, the STAcGt ; 
(For T'muſt blab it out—but hiſt, 

His reverence is a Methodift) 

And preaches like an errant fury, 

Gainſt all- your ſooo folks about Drury, 


* Nobert . iſdom was ay early tranſlator jof the 
22 Weed ſays. he ꝛbat 4 good EINE | 


« foet of big Fae He died 1568, 


* 
ä 
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Says actors all are helliſh i imps, 

And managers the devil's pimps. _ 

He knows not what he ſets ety. 

Puts on his ſurplice inſide out, 

Miſtakes the leſſons in the church, 

Or leaves a collect in the lurch; 

And th' other day God help his head, 
The gardner's wife being brought to bed, 
When ſent for to baptize the child * 


His wig awry, and ſtaring wild, 


He laid the prayer-book flat before it, 
And read the burial ſervice o'er him. 
— The folks muſt wait without their ſhoes, 
For | muſt tell you all the news. 0 
For we have had a deal to do, 
Our ſquire's become a ſhow-man too! 
And horſe and foot arrive in flocks, _ 
To ſee his. worſhip's famous rocks, 
Whilſt he, with humorous delight, 
Walks all about, and ſhows the ſight, 
Poin's out the place, where trembling you 
Had like t' have bid the world adieu; 
It bears the ſad remembrance ſtill, 
And people call it Gakricx's Hill, | 
The goats their. uſual diſtance keep, 
We never have recourſe to ſheep; * 
And the whole ſcene. wants nothing now, 
Except your ferry - baat and cow. 
I had a great deal more to ſay, 
But I am ſent expreſs away, 
To fetch the *ſquire's three children down. 
To Tissix dT, from D=rBy town; | * 
And ALLEN ſays he'll mend my chyme, 
Whene'er | write a ſecond time. 

THE 
Co or CRIPPLEGATE'S LETTER, 
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ro ROBERT LLovD, A. u. | 


Unyvs'p-to verſe, and tir'd, Heav'n knows, 
Of drudging on in heavy proſe, 
Day after day, year after year, 
Which 1 have ſent the GazETTEER; | 
Now, for the firſt time, I eſſay | 
To write in your own eaſy way. 
And now, O L1ovp, I wiſh I had, 
Lo go that road your ambling pad, 
While you, with all a poet's pride, 
On the great-horſe of vegſe might ride. 
You leave the 10ad that's rough and ſtony, 
To pace and whiſtle with your poney; 
Sad proof to us you're lazy grown, 
And fear to gall your huckle-bone. 
For he who rides a nag ſo ſmall, 
Will ſoon, we fear, ride none at all. 

here are, and nought gives more offence, 
Who have ſome fav'rite excellence, 
Which evermore they introduce, 
And bring it into conſtant uſe. 
Thus Gas8ick ſtill in ev'ry part , 
Has pauſe, and attitude, and ſftartz *' - 
The pauſe, I will allow, i- good, 
And ſo, perhaps, the attitude 
Che ſtart too's fine: but if not ſcarce, 
The tragedy becomes' a farce. e ee 
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I have too, pardon | me, ſome quarrel 
With other branches of your laurel. 
1 hate the ſtyle, that ſtill defends | 
Yourſelf, or praiſes all your * 
As if the club of wits was met 
To make eulogiums on the tt: 
Say, muſt the town for ever hear, 
And no reviewer dare to ſneer, 


Of Tuoxxrox's humour, GARRICER's nature, 


And Cor Max's wit, and CnuxchiTI's fatire? 
Cnvxcniii, who—let it not offend, : 
If I make free, though he's your friend, 
And ſure we cannot want excuſe, - 
When Cnvscuili's nam'd, for ſmart abuſe— 
CnvrcaililLi! who ever loves to raiſe . 
On ſlander's dung his muſhroom-bays: . 
The prieſt, I grant, has ſomething clever, 
A ſomething that will laſt for ever: 
Let him, in part, be made your pattern, | 
Whoſe muſe, now queen, and now a flattern, 
Trick'd out in Rosciap rules the roaſt, 
Turns trapes and trollop in the Guosr, 
By turns both tickle us, and warms, 
And, drunk or ſober, has her charms. 
GARRICK, to whom with lath and plaſter 
You try to raiſe a fine pilaſter, 
And found on Lx AR and MacsEeTn, 
His monument e' en after death, 
Gakkick's a dealer in grimaces, 
A haberdaſher of wry faces, 
A hypocrite, in all its ſtages, 
Who laughs and cries for hire and wages; 
As undertakers men draw grief 
From onion in their handkerchief, 
Like real mourners cry and ſob, 
And of their paſſions make a job. 
And Corman too, that little ſinner, 
That efſay-weaver, drama- ſpinner, 
Too much the comic /o will uſe, 
For tis the law muſt find him hoer. 
And though he thinks on fſame's wide ocean 
He ſwims, and has a pretty motion, 
Inform him, LLO vp, for all his grin 
That HARRT FIELDING holds his chin. 
Now higher ſoar, my muſe, and higher, | 
To BoxNEL TnorNToN, hight eſquire! 
The only man to make us laugh, 
A very PETER PARAGRAPH ; 
The grand conducter and adviſer 
In CHRONICLE and ADVERTISER, 
Who ſtill delights to run his rig 
On citizen and perinig . 
Good ſenſe, I know, though daſh'd with oddity, 
In THORNTON is no ſcarce commodity : 
Much learning too I can deſcry, | 
Beneath hir perriwig doth lie. — _ 
[ beg his pardon, I declare, 
. Hisgrizzle's gone for greaſy hair, 
Which now the wag with eaſe can ſcrew, ; 
With dirty ribband in a queue — 
But why neglect (his trade forſaking 
For fcribbling, and for merry-making), 
With tie to overſhade that brain, 
Which.might have ſhone in WARWICK-LANE? | 
Why not, with ſpeRacles on noſe, | my 
n chariot lazily repoſe, © 
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A ſecand, pompous, deep phyſiclan, , 
HIMSELF A S1GN-POST: EXHIBITION *7 oF 

But hold, my muſe ! you run a-hcead 
And where's the clue that ſhall unthread 
The maze, wherein you are entangle ? 
While out of tune the bells are jan ed 
Through rhyme's rough road, that erv: to 1 
My jaded Pegaſus his neck. | 
My muſe with LLoxp alone.contends : 
Why then fall foul upon his friends? 
Unleſs to ſhow, like handy-dandy, 
Or CHuRCulLL's GuosT, or. TRISTRAM Sm iN! 

BY," 

Now here, now there, with Fi aragrelſon, 
How ſmartly you can make digreſſion: 
Your rambling ſpirit now- confine, 
And ſpeak to LLoryp in ev'ry line. 

Tell me then, Luovp, what is't you mean, 
By cobling up a Macazine? 
A Macazinz, a wretched olio, 
Purloin'd from quarto and from ir 
From pamphlet, newſpaper, and book ; 
Which toſt up by a monthly cook, 


Of fricaſee and rich ragout, ? 

Which dunces dreſs, as well as vou. 
Say, is't for yon, your wit to coop, 

And tumble through this narrow hoop ? 

The body thrives, and ſo the mind, 

When both are free and unconfin'd ; 

But harneſs'd in like hackney tit, 

To run the monthly ſtage of wit, 

The racer ſtumbles in the ſhaft, 


Borrows fine ſhapes, and titles . | 


And ſhows he was not meant for draft. 


Pot-bellied gluttons, faves of taſte, 

Who bind in leathern- belt their waiſt, 
Who lick their lips at ham or haunch, 
But hate to ſee the ſtrutting paunch, 
Full often rue the pain that's felt 

From circumſcription of the belt. 

Thus women too we idiots call, 

Who lace their ſhapes too, cloſe and ſmall, 
Tight ſtays, they find, oft end in humps, 
And take, too late, alas to jumps. 

The Chineſe ladies cramp their feet, 
Which ſeem, indeed, both ſmall and neat, 
While the dear creatures laugh and talk, 
And can do ev'ry thing — but walk; 
Thus you, “ who trip it as you go 

On the light fantaſtic toe, | 
And in the Ring are ever ſeen, 

Or Rotten-Row of magazine, 

Will cramp your mule in four-ſoot verſe, 


And find at laſt your eaſe your curſe. 


Cr1oalready humbly begs 
You'd give her leave to ſtretch her legs, 
For though ſometimes ſhe takes a leap, 
Vet quadrupeds can only creep. 
While namby-pamby thus you ſeribble, 
Your manly genius a mere fribble, 
Pinn'd down, and fickly, cannot vapour, 
Nor dares to ſpring, or cut a Caper. 
Rouſe then, for ſhame, your ancient ſpirit ! 


Write a great work a work of merit! 


The conduct of your friend examine, 
And give a PROPKECY or FAMINE j: 


recen 


For ther 
Muſt be 
And if x 
What w 

Say, fl 
To worl 
Or givin 

ake m 
Thus we 


The hen 


eceive t 


Eike huſh 


Vox. 


Or like bl | in days. of yore, 

Write AcToRs, as you did before : 5 
Write what may pow'rful friends create you, | 
And make your preſent friends all hate you. 
Learn not a ſhuffling, ſhambliog, pace, 

But yo erect with manly grace; 

For Ovip ſays, and pr'ythee heed it, 

Os bomini ſublime dedit. 

But if you ſtill waſte all your prime 

In ſpinning Lilliputian rhyme, - 

Too long your genius will he fallow, _ 

And Rozekr Lrovp be Robert SHALLOW. 


ON RHYME. 
'A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 


Baixo paper, Asn, and let me ſend 
My hearty ſervice to my friend. 
How pure the paper looks and white ! 
What pity 'tis that folks will write, 
And on the face of candour ſcrawl 
With deſperate ink, and heart of gall! 
Yet thus it often fares with thoſe 
Who, gay and eaſy i in their proſe, 
Incur ill-nature's ugly crime, 
And lay about em in their me. 
No man more generous, frank and kind, 
Of more ingenuous ſocial mind, ___... 


Than CavrcuiLL, yet though CauRCuiLL here; | 


J will pronounce him tov ſevere, 
For, whether ſcribbled at or not, 
He writes no name without a blot. . 
Yet let me urge one honeſt oo! ? 
Say, is the muſe in fault 6r he ? 
The man, whoſe genius thirſts for praiſe; 
Who boldly plucks, not waits the bays ; 
Who drives his rapid car along, 
And feels the energy of ſong ; 
Writes, froni the impulſe of the muſe, 
What ſober. reaſon might refuſe. | 
My Lord, who lives and writes at cafe; 
{Sure to be pleas d, as ſure to pleaſe) 
And draws from ſilver-ſtind his pen, 
To ſcribble ſonnets now'and then ; 
Who writes not what he truly feels, 
But rather what he ſlily ſteals, : 
And patches up in courtly phraſe, - 
The manly ſenſe of better days; 
Whoſe dainty muſe is only kiſt; 
But as his dainty Lordſhip liſt, 
Who treats her like a Hr ſtill, 
To turn her off, and keep at 'will; 
Knows not the labour, pains, and firife. 
Of him who takes the muſe to wife. 
For then the poor good-natur'd man 
Muſt bear his burden as he can; 
And if my lady prove a ſhrew, 
What would you have the huſband do? ? 
Say, ſhould he thwart her inclination ' 
| To work his own, and her vexation ? 
Or giving madam all her rein, 
Make marriage but a ſilken chain ? 
Thus we, who lead poetic lives, 
The henpeck'd culls of vixen wives, 
Receive their orders, and obey, 6 
Like huſbands in the common wa y 
Vox. X. 
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' And when we Ly too * 9 
The fault is not in us, but them: „ 


True ſervants always at command, 


We bold the ben ; they guide the 21 „e 

Why need I urge ſo plain a fact e Þ i 

To you who catch me in the act? nd 
And ſee me (ere F ve faid my grace, 


That is, put Six in proper place, 


Or with epiſtolary bow, 
Have prefac'd, as I ſcarce know bow), 
You ſee me, as I ſaid before, 
Run up and down a page or more, 
Without one word of tribute due 
To friendſhip's altar, and to you. 
Accept, then, in or out of time, 
My honeſt thanks, though writ in rhyme. 
And theſe once paid (to obligations 
Repeated thanks grow ſtale vexations, 
And hurt the liberal donor more 
Than all his laviſh gifts before), 
1 ikip about, as whim prevails, . | 
Like your own friſky goats in Wars, 1 'S — 
And follow where the muſe ſhall lead, 7 
Ober hedge and ditch, o'er hill or mead. 
| Well might the lordly writer praiſe 
The firſt inventor of M 
Where wanton fancy gaily rambles, 
Walks, paces, gallops, trots, and ambles; 
And all things may be ſung or ſaid, 117 
While drowſy MzTaop's gone to bed. 
And bleſt the poet, or the rhymiſt, 
(For ſurely none of the ſublimeſt) 
Who prancing in his caly mode, 
Down this epiſtolary road. 
Firſt taught the muſe to play the fool, 
A truant from the pedant's ſchool, 
And ſkipping. like a tafely dunce, | 
O'er all the UxiritFs at once; 
(For ſo we keep but c ink and rhyme, 
A fig for Acriox, PLace, and Tine). 
But critics (who ſtill judge by fray 
Tranſmitted down as guides to fools 
And howſoe'er they prate about em, ' Ley 
Drawn from wiſe folks who writ - without 


; em) 
Will blame this frolic, wild Sur ion, Fl 
Which fancy takes for her diverſion, _ 
As inconſiſtent with the law, Bj F 
Which keeps the ſober muſe in awe, 


} Who dares not for her life diſpenſe, 


With ſuch mechanic chains for ſenſe. 
Yet men are oſten apt to blame-. ,... 


| Thoſe, errors they'd be proud to claim, 


And if their {kill, of pigmy ſize, 
To glorious daringe cannot riſe, ua" 
From critic ſpleen and pedant phlegm, .... | // : 


| Would make all genius creep with them 


Nay, e'en profeſſors of the act, 


10 prove their wit betray their heart, Fo is m i e 
And ſpeak againſt themſelves, to ſhow, < Bog 


| What they would hate the world ſhould know. - G 
| As when the meaſur d couplets curſe, | 
The manacles of Gothic yerſe,  ,.,1 
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While the trim bard in ea/y trains, 
Talks much of fetters, clogs, and chains ; 
He only aims that you ſhould think, 
How charmingly he makes them clink. 
So have I ſeen in tragic ſtride, | 
The hero of the Mourning Bride, 
Sullen and ſulky tread the ſtage, 
Till, fixt attention to engage, 
He flings his fetter'd arms about, 
That all may find ArLryonso ont. 

Oft have I heard it ſaid by thoſe, 
Who moſt ſhould bluſh to be her foes, 
That rhyme's impertinent vexation, 
Shackles the brave imagination, 

Which longs with eager zeal to try 
Her trackleſs path above the fky, 
But that the clog upon her ſeet, ; 
Reſtrains her flight, and damps her heat. 
From Borr. fav down to his tranflators, 
Dull paraphraſts, and imitators, = 
All rail at metre at the time 


They write and owe their ſenſe to rhyme. 


Had ne fo manl'd his gentle foe, 
But for that lucky word Qvinravr ? 
Or had his ftrokes been half ſo fine, 
Without that cloſing name CoTyx ? 
Yet dares he on this very theme, 
His own AroLLo to blaſpheme, | 
And talk of wars twirt rhyme and ſenie, 
And murders which enſu'd from thence, 
As if they both reſolv'd to meet, 
Like Theban ſons, in mutual heat, 
Forgetful of the ties'of brother, 
To maim and maſſacre each other. 
"Tis true, fometimes to coſtive brains, 
A couplet cofts exceeding pains; 
But where the fancy waits the ſkill 
Of fluent eaſy dreſs at will, | 
The thoughts are oft, like colts which ſtray 
From fertile meads, and loſe their way, 
Clapt up and faſten'd in the pound 
Of meaſur'd rhyme, and barren ſound, 
— What are theſe jarring notes I hear, 
Grating harſh diſcord on my ear ! 
How fhrill, how coarſe, th' unſettled tone, 
Alternate twixt a ſqueak and drone, - 
Worſe than the ſcrannel pipe of ſtraw, 
Or muſic grinding on a ſaw! | 
Will none that horrid fiddle break? 
—0 ſpare it for GiAx Dix it's ſake. 
*Tis his, and only errs by chance, 
Play'd by the hand of ignorance. 
From this alluſion I infer, 
*Tis not the art, but artiſts err, 
And rhyme's a fiddle, ſweet indeed, 


When touch'd by thoſe who well can lead, 


Whoſe varied notes harmonious flow, 
In tones prolong'd from ſweeping bow; 
But barſh the ſounds to ear and mind, 
From the poor fiddler lame and blind, 
Who begs in muſic at your door, 
And thrums Jae Latin o'er and o'er. 
Some MitTo%-mad, (an aff-Qation 
Glean'd up from college education) 
Approve no verſe, but that which flows 
In epitketic meaſur'd proſe, 


1 


With trim expreſſions daily dreſt 


5 Stol'n, miſapply'd, and not confeſt, 


't 


And call it writing in the ſtyle 
Of that great Homer of our iſle. 


| W/3ilom, what time, eftſoons and erſt, 


(So prole is oftentimes hv _ 
Sprinkled with quaint fantaſtic phraſe, 
Uncouth to ears of modern days, 
Make up the metre, which they call 
Blank, cLass!c BLaNx, their all in all. 
Can only blank admit ſublime? 

Go read and meaſure Daypzx's rhyme; 
Admire the magic of his ſong, 

Sce how his numbers roll along, 


| With eaſe and ſtrength and varied pauſe, | 


Nor cramp'd by ſound, nor metre's laws. 
Is harmony the gilt of rhyme ? 


: Read, if you can, your MiLToN's chime; 


Where taſte, not wantonly ſevere, 
May find the nicaſure, not the ear. 
As rhyme, rich rhyme, was Dy pex's choice, 
And blank has MiLrox's nobler voice, 
I deem it as the ſubjects lead, 
That either meaſure will ſicceed, 
That rhyme will readily admit 


Of fancy, numbers, force and wit; 
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But though each couplet has its ſtrength, 
It palls in works of epic length. 
For who can bear to read or hear, 


| Though not offenſive to the ear, 


The mighty BLackmore gravely ſing 

Of Ax Thun PRINCE, and-AkTHUR KiNG, 
Heroic poems without number, 

long, lifeleſs, leaden, lulliug lumber ; 

Nor pity ſuch laborious toi}, | 


And loſs of midnight time and oil? 


Vet glibly runs each jingling line, 

Smoother, perhaps, than yours or mine, 

But ſtill (though peace be to the dead), 

The dull, dull poems weigh down lead. 
So have [ ſeen upon the road, 

A waggon of a mountain's load, 

Broad-wheel'd and drawn by horſes eight, 

Pair'd like great folks who ſtrut in ſtate: 

While the gay ſteeds, as proud as ſtrong, 

Drag the flow tottering weight along, 

Each as the ſteep aſcent he ciimbs, 

Moves to his bells, and walks in chimes, 
The muſes dwelt at Ovid's tongue, 

For Ovip never ſaid, but ung. 

And Porz (for Pore affects the ſame) 

In numbers lifp'd, for numbers came. 

Thus, in hitforic page I've read 

Of ſome queen's daughter, fairy-bred, 

Who could not either cough or ſpit, 

Without ſome precious flow of wit, 


{ While her fair lips were as a ſpout, 


To tumble pearls and diamonds out. 
Yet, though dame nature may beflow 
This knack of verſe, and jingling flow: 


(And thouſands have that impulſe felt, 


With whom the muſes never dwelt) 
Though it may fave the lab' ring brain 
From many a thought-perplexing pain, 
And while the rhyme preſents itſelf, 


Leaves Byg317 unteuch'd upon the ſhelf ; 
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Vet more demands the eritit ear, 

Than the two catch- words in the rear, 
Which ſtand like watchmen in the cloſe, 
To keep the verſe from being proſe. 

But when reflection has refin'd 

This boiſt'rous bias of the mind. 

When harmony enriches ſenſe, | 

And borrows ſtronger charms from thence, 
When genius ſteers by judgments laws,” 
When proper cadence, varied pauſe, ; 
Show nature's:ftrength combin'd with ht 
And through the ear poſſeſs the heart; 
Then numbers come, and all betore 

Is bab, dab, ſeab mere rhymes—no more. 

Some boaſt, which none could i cer impart, 
A ſecret principle of art, 

Which gives a melody to rhyme 
Unknown to bards in ancient time. 
And Boi EAu leaves it as a rule 
To all who enter Puoxzus' ſchool, 
To make the metre ſtrong and fine, 
Poets write firſt your ſecond line. 
"Tis folly all—No poer flows 

In tuneful verſe, who thinks in proſe; 
And all the mighty ſecret here 

Lies in the niceneſs of the ear. 

E' en in this meaſure, when the muſe; 
With genuine eaſe, her way purſues, 
Though ſhe affect to hide her ſkill, 

And walks the town in diſhabille, 
Something peculiar will be ſeen 

Of air, or grace, in ſhape or mien, 
Which will, though careleſsly diſplay'd, 
Diſtinguiſn Mapam from her maid. 

Here, by the way of critic-ſample, 

I give the precept and example. | 
Four feet, you know, in ev'ry line 

Is Px1oRr's meaſure, and is mine; 

Yet taſte would ne'er forgive the crime 
To talk of mine with Pxion's rhyme. 

Yet, take it on à phet's word, 

There are who fookſhly have err'd, 

And marr'd their proper reputation, 

By ſticking cloſe to imitation. 

A double rhyme is often ſought 

At ſtrange expence of time and thought; 

And though ſometimes a lucky hit 

May give a zeſt to BurrxR's wit; 

Whatever makes the meaſure halt 

Is beauty ſeldom, oft a fault. 

For when we ſee the wit and pains, 

The twiſting of the ſtubborn brains, 

To cramp the ſenſe within the bound 

Of ſome queer double treble ſound: 

Hard is the muſe's travail, and tis plain 
*Tis pinion'd ſenſe, and Bave in PAlx; 

Tis like a foot that's wrapt about 

With flannel in the racking % 

But here, methinks, tis more than time 

To wave both ſimile and thyme; 

For while, as pen and maſes pleaſe, 

I talk fo much of caſe and eaſe, 

Though the word's mention'd o'er and o'er, 

ſcarce nave thopght of yourF before,” 

7 


wy 


1] 


* 


| 


"Tis true, when willing LAG 
*Tis a rare ſcjiehce when to end. 


| As 'tis withavits a common fd 


To want th' attention to begin. 

So, Sir (at lat indeed), adieu, er2 ts 
Believe me, as you'll find me, true; ' 
And if henceforth, at any time, 


Axor ro whiſpers you in rhyme; 
| Or Lady Fancy ſhould difpoſe 


Your mind to ſally out in aroſe, 


I mall receive, with hallowꝰd awe, 


| Ihe muſe's mail from FiexNErT's draw, 
A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 


. TOA FEIEND WHO SENT THE AUTHOR A nAMeER 


Jy WINE. «a 


Decipit Exemplar itil init. Hos. 


Fox of che looſe familize vein - / 


Which neither tires, not cracks the dr 
The muſe is rather truant grown' 
To buckram works of higher tone; 


And though perhaps her paw'rs of ibyws; 


Might riſe to fancies mare ſublirae, 
Prefers this eaſy down-hill-road, 

To dangerous leaps at five-batr'd Oor, 
Or ſtarting in the claffic race | 


| Jack-booted for an Erie chaſe. 


That bard, as other bards, divine, 
Who was @ /acris to the nine, 
Dan Prtor I mean, with natural eaſe, 
(For what's not nature cannot pleaſe) _ 


| Would ſometimes make his rhyming bow; 


And greet his friend as I do now ; 
And, howſoe'er the critic train 
May hold my judgment rather vain, 
Allow me one reſemblance true, 
I have my friend, a Sarruxxp “ too. 
You know, Jear Sir, the muſes nine, 
Though ſaber maids are woo'd in wine, 
And. therefore, as beyond a doubt, 
You've found my dangling foible out, 
Send me nectarecus inſpiration, 
Though others read intoxication. 


| For there are thoſe who vainly uſe 


This grand elixir of the muſe, 

And fancy in their apiſh fit, 

An idle trick of maudlin wit, 
Their genius takes à daring flight, 


\'Bove Pinpvs, or PLinLimmon's height. 


Whilſt more of madman than of poet, 


They're drunk indeed; and do not know it. 


The bard, whoſe charming meaſure flows 


| With all the native eaſe of proſe, 


Who, without flaſhy vain pretence, 
Has beſt adorn'd eternal ſenſe, 

And, in his cheerful moral page, 
Speaks to mankind in every age; 

| Tells us, from folks whoſe ſituation 

| Makes them the mark of obſervaticn,” 


* Dr. Richard Shepherd, author ee pony 


called The Naptiats. _ 
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Example oft gives folly riſe, 
And imitation clings to vice. 
Exxius could never write, tis ſaid, 
Without a bottle in his head; . 
And your own Horace quaff'd his wine 
In plenteous draughts at Baccavs'* ſhrine; 
Nay, App180N would oft unbend, 
T” indulge his genizs with a friend; 
(For fancy, which, is often dry, 
Muſt wet her wings, or cannot fly)) 
What precedents for fools to follow 
Are BN, the Devit and AroLTLO! 
While the great gawky ADMirAaTtION, 
Parent of ſtupid imitatiou, 
Intrinſic proper worth neglets, _. 
And copies errors aud defects. 
The man, ſecure in ſtrength of parts, 
Has no recourſe to ſnuffling arts, 
Seeks not his nature to diſguiſe, 
Nor heeds the people's tongues, or eyes, 
His wit, his faults at once diſplays, 
Careleſs of envy, or of praiſe; 
And foibles, which we often find 
Juſt on the ſurface of the mind, ; 
Strike common eyes, which can't diſcern 
What to avoid, and what to learn. 
Errors in wit conſpicuous grow, 


To uſe Gary's words, like ſpecks in ſnow; | 


Yet it were kind, at leaſt, to make 
- Allowance for the merit's ſake; 
And when ſuch beauties fill the eye, 
'To let the blemiſhes go by. 
Plague on your philoſophic ſots 
Tl view the ſun without its ſpots. 
Wits are peculiar in their mode; 
They cannot bear the hackney road, 
And will contract habitual ways, 
Which ſober people cannot praiſe, 
And fools admire : Such fools I hate; 
— Begone ye ſlaves who imitate. 
Poor Seur1vs ! eager to deſtroy 
And murder hours he can't enjoy, 
The laſt of witlings, next to dunce, 
Would fain turn-genius all at once, 
But that the wretch miſtakes his aim, 
And thinks a libertine the ſame. 
Connected as the hand and glove 
Is Madam PorTxy and Lovz; 
Shall not 4 then poſſeſs his muſe, 
And fetch Corinna from the ſtews, 
The burden of his amorous verſe, 
And charming melter of his purſe, 
While happy Repos tells the name 
Of his and Dzxury's common flame? 
How will the wretch at Baecuvs' ſhrine 
Betray the cauſe of wit and wine, 
And waſte in þawdy, port, and pun, 
In taſte a very GoT# or Hun, K 
Thoſe Ie hours, of value more 
Than all the round of time before; 
When fancy brightens with the flaſk, 
And the heart ſpeaks without a maſk ? 
Muſt Tnov, whoſe genius, dull and cool, 
Is muddy as the ſtagnant. pool ; 
Whoſe torpid ſoul, and fluggiſh brains, 
Dullaeſs pervades, and wine diſdains; 


a® „ * 


* 


Muſt thou to nightly taverns run, 
ArolLo's gueſt, and Jonson's ſon ? 
And in thy folly's heaſtly fit 
Attempt the ſallies of a wit ? 
Art thou the child of PuozBus' choir b. 
Think of the adage—Afs and Lyre *. 

If thou wouldſt really ſucceed, 
And be a mimic wit indeed, 


O Lucian, fire of ancient wit, 
Who, wedding Humovr, didſt beget 
Thoſe doctors in the laughing ſchool, 
Thoſe giant ſons of Ripicurx, | 
Swirr, Ran'Lais, and f that ſavourite childy 
Who, leſs eecentrically wild, 
Inverts the miſanthropic plan, 

And, hating vices, hates not man: 
How do l love thy gibing vein! 
Which glances at the mimic train 
Of ſots, who proud as modern beaux 
Of birth-day ſuits, and tinſel clothes, 
Affecting cynical grimace 

With philoſophic ſtupid face, 

In dirty hue; with naked feet, 

In rags and tatters, ſtroll the ſtreet; 
} OsTENSIVELY exceeding wile ; 


| | But knaves, and fools, and walking liew 


External mimicry their plan, 
The monkey's copy after man. 
Wits too poſſeſs this aſſectation, 
And live a life of imitation, 
Are flovens, revellers, and brutes, 
Laborious, abſent, prattlers, mutes, 
From ſome example handed down 
Of ſome great genius of renown. 
If Appison, from habit's trick, 
Could bite his fingers to the quick, 
Shall not I nibble from defign, 
And be an App1soN to mine? 
If Por moſt feelingly complains _ 
Of aching head, and throbbing pains; 
My head and arm his poſture hit, 
And [ already ache for wit. 
If Caurcaili, following nature's call, 
Has bead that never aches at all, 
With burning brow, and. heavy eye, 
I'll give my looks and pain the lie. 
If huge tall words of termination, 
Which aſk a critie's explanation, 
Come rolling out along with thought, 
And ſeem to ſtand juſt where they ought ; 
If language more in grammar dreſt, 
With greater emphaſis expreſt, 
Unſtudied, unaffected flows, 
In ſome great wit's conver/ing proſe ; 

If from the tongue the period round 
, Fall into ſtyle, and ſwell to ſoond, 

'Tis nature which herſelf diſplays, 
| And Jounson ſpeaks a Jounsov's phraſc, 
But can you hear, without a ſmile, 


I The formal coxcomb _ his ſtyle, 


| 


Hel . ad Lavem: e 
| Þ+ The late inimitable Henry Ke 


6 


Let Dxypen lend thee SnETrIEIn's blows, 
| Or like WII L. DAVvENANT loſe your noſe. 


err, ß 


Fr 


Who, moſt dogmatically wiſe, 
Attempts to cenſure and deſpiſe, 
Affecting wh¹at he cannot reach, 
A trim propriety of ſpeech? 
What though his pompous language wear 

The grand deciſive ſolemn air, 

Where quaint ANTITHES18 prevails, 

And ſentences are weigh'd in icales, 

Can you bow down with reverend awe 
Before this puppet king of ſtraw ? 

Or, huſh'd in mute attention, fit 

To hear this CaiTic, Poegr, Wir, 
Pa1LosOPHER, all, all at once, 

And to complete them all, this—Donce ? 
All this you'll ay is mighty fine, 

But what has this to do with wine ? 

Have patience, and the muſe ſhall tell 
What you, my friend, know full as well. 
Vices in poets, wits, and kings, 

Are catching, imitable things ; 

And frailties ſtanding out to view 
Become the objects fools purſue, 

Thus have I pictures often ſeen 

Where ſeatures neither ſpeak nor mean, 
Yer ſpite of all the face will ſtrike, 
And mads us that it ſhould be like, 
Whea all the near reſemblance grows 
From ſcratch or pimple on the noſe. 

To poets then (I mean not here 

The fcribbling drudge, or ſcribbling peer, 
Nor thoſe who have the monthly fit, 
The lunatics of modern wit) 

To PoeTs wine is inſpiration, 
Blockheads get drunk in imitation. 

As different liquors different ways 
Affect the body, E raiſe 
The fancy to an eagle's flight, 

And make the heart feel wond'rous light; 
At other times the circling mug, 
Like LETUE's draught, or opiate drug, 
Will ftrike the ſenſes on a heap, _ 
When folks talk wiſe, who talk aſleep; 
A whimſical imagination 4 
Might form a whimſical relation, 
How every Author writes and thinks 
Analogous to what he drinks, 
While quaint conjecture's lucky hit 
Finds out his bev'rage in his wit. 
Ye goodly dray-nymph muſes, hail ! 
Mum, PoRTER, IN co, MILD and STALE, 
And chiefly thou of boaſted tame, | 
Of Roman and IMPERIAL name; 
O Furl! all hail! thy vot'ry ſteals, 
His ſtockings dangling at his heels, 
To where ſome pendent head invites 
The bard to ſet his own to rights, 
Who ſecks thy influence divine, 
And pours libations on thy ſhrine, 
In wormwood draughts of inſpiration, 
Jo whet his ſoul for defamation, 2 

Hail too, your domes ! whoſe maſter's {kill } 
Takes up illuſtrious folks at will, | 
And careleſs or of place or name, 

Beheads and hangs to public ſame 
Fine garter'd knights, blue, red, or green, 
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Lords, carls, and dukes, nay king or queen, 5 


1 


b Whoſe ſtyle taſtes neat, and full, 


| Of panegyric, courtly ode, 


N 
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And ſometimes pairs them both together 
To dangle to the wind and weather ;- 
Or claps ſome mighty general there, 
Who has not any head to ſpare. 
Or if it more his fancy ſuit, -., .. 
Pourtrays or fiſh, or bird, or brute. 
And lures the gaping thirſty gueſt 


To ScoTT's entire, or 'TEUEMAN's 


- 


Ye chequer'd domes, thrice hail ! for hence 


The fire of wit, the froth of ſenſe, 
Here gentle puns, ambiguous joke, 
Burſt forth oracular in ſmoke, 

And inſpiration pottle deep | 
Forgets her ſons, and falls aſleep, 


| Hence iſſue treatiſes and rhymes, 


The wit and wonder of the times, 
Hence ſcandal, piracies, and lies, 
Defenſive pamphlets on Exe18e, 
The murd'rous articles of news, 
And pert TuEATRICAL RE VIE ws. 
Hither, as to their urns, repair, 


Bard, publiſher, and minor play'r, | 


And o'er the porter's foaming head 
Their venom'd malice nightly ſhed, 

And aim their batteries of dirt 

At genius, which they cannot hurt. 

Smack not their works, if verſe or proſe | 

Offend your eye, or car, or noſe, 

So frothy, vapid, ſtale, hum-drum, _ 

Of Srix co, PorrER, PukL, and Mon? 
And when the muſe politely jokes, 


Cannot you find the lady ſmokes ? 


And, ſpite of all her inſpiration, 
Betrays her alchouſe education ?, 
Alas how very few are found 


In WiLwoT's looſe ungovern'd vein 


| There is, I grant, much burnt CHAMPALIGN, 


And Doxszr's lines all palates hit, 


The very Bou RUND of wit. 


But when, obedient te the mode 


The bard beſtrides his annual hack, 


 [n vain I taſte, and fip, and ſmack, 


I find no flavour of the Sack. 

But while | ramble and refine 

On flavour, ſtyle, and wit, and Wine, 

Your claret, which I would not waſte, 

Recals me to my proper taſte ; 

So ending, as tis more than time, 

At once my letter, glaſs, and rhyme, 
1 take this bumper off to you, 


* 
- 


4 2 


and ſound! 


'Tis SHEPHERD'S health---dear friend, adieu. 


A FABLE, 


No author ever ſpar'd a brother: „ 
« Wits are game cocks to one another. 
But no antipathy ſo ſtrong, 
Which acts ſo fiercely, laſts ſo long 

As that which rages in the breaſt 

Of critic, and of wit proteſt, 


When, eager for ſome bold emprize, 


| Wy, Titan-like, affects the ſkies, 
Un ny 


THE CANDLE AND SNUFFERS. - 


* 
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When, full of energy divine, Permit, as time and place afford, | 
The mighty dupe of all the nine, ” | A paſſenger to come aboard. ( 
| Bids his kite ſoar on paper wing, | 9.4 The ſhepherd who ſurvey d the deep 1 
| The critic comes, and cuts the firing ; I | When all its tempeſts were aſleep, 7 "TH 
s Hence dire contention often grows _ Dream'd not of danger; glad was he 7 
»Twixt man of verſe, and marr of proſe ; To ſell his flock, and put to fea : - 
While proſe-man deems the verſe. inan fool, The conſequence has Kor told, » 
And meaſures wit by line and rule, | He loſt his venture, ſheep and gold. F 
And, as he lops off fancy's limb, So fares it with us ſons of rhyme, 5 
Turns executiener of whim; f From doggrel wit, to wit ſublime; 0 
While genius, which too oft diſdains ; On ink's calm ocean all feems clear, / 
To bear e'en honourable chains; ö No ſands affright, no rocks appear; „ 
(Such as a ſheriff's ſelf might wear ; No lightnings blaſt, no thunders roar; | 0 
Or grace the wiſdom of a may, x 7 | No ſurges laſh the praceful ſhore; N 
Turns rebel to dame Reacox's throne Till, all too vent'rous from the land, 7 
And holds no judgment like his own. The tenipeſts daſh us on the ſtrand ; þ 
Yet while they ſpatter mutual dirt, | Then the low pirate boards the deck, 
In idle threats that cannot hurt, and ſons of theft enjoy the wreck, 'B 
Methinks they waſte a deal of time, | The harlot mii 6 palling gay, ; v 
Both fool in proſe, and fool in rbyme: Bewitches only to betray; .. T 
And when the angry bard exclaims, | Though for a while, with eaſy air, H 
And calls a thouſand paltry names, | She ſmooths the rugged brow of care, R 
He doth his critic mighty wrong, And laps the mind in flow'ry dreams, 81 
And hurts the dignity of foag: ' With fancy's tranſitory gleams. : T 
The prefatory matter paſt - | Fond of the nothings ſhe beſtows, H 
The tale, or ſtory, comes at laſt. We wake at laſt to real woes. Is 
A candle ſtuck in flaring ſtate Through ev'ry age, in ev'ry place, 3 T 
Within the nozzle of French plate, | Conſider well the poet's caſe; v 
Tow'ring aloft with ſmoaky light, Buy turns protected and careſs'd, H 
The ſouff and flame of wondrous height, ' Defam'd, dependent, and diſtreſs'd; T 
For, virgin yet of amputation, | The joke of wits, the bane of flaves, A 
o force had check'd its inclination) The curſe of fools, the butt of knaves; : Fi 
Sullen addreſs'd with conſcious pride, | Too proud to ſtoop for ſervile ends, 
The dormant ſnuffers at its ſide. ; To lacquey rogues, or flatter friends; T 
* Mean vulgar tools, whoſe envious aim With prodigality to give, A 
c Strikes at the vitals of my flame, Too careleſs of the means to live: pi 
© Your rude aſſaults ſhall hurt no more, |. The bubble fame intent to gain, v 
« gee how my beams triumphant ſoar ! And yet too lazy to maintain; v 
„See how 1 gaily blaze alone ne quits the world he never priz'd, P. 
3 « With ſtrength, with luſtre all my own. | Pitied by few, by more deſpis'd; | T 
— * Luſtre, good Sir!” the fnuffers cried, And loſt to friends, oppreſs d by foes, A 
« Alas: how ignorant is pride! Sinks to the nothing whence he roſe. O 
« Thy light which wavers round the room, O glorious trade, for wit's a trade, Sn 
% Shows as the counterſeit of gloom, ' ' Where men are ruin'd more than made, A 
„Thy ſnuff which idly tow'rs ſo high | Let crazy Lee, neglected Gay, * 
Will waſte thy eſſence by and by, The ſhabby Orwar, Dzxypen gray, Cx 
« Which, as I prize thy luſtre dear ' Thoſe tuneful ſervants of the nine, T] 
& I fain would lop to make thee clear. (Not that I blend their name with wine) Cl 
% Boaſt not, old friend, thy random rays, Repeat their lives, their works, their fame, Pl 
Thy waſting ſtrength, and quiv'ring blaze, And teach the world ſome uſeful ſhame, * T1 
Fou ſhine but as a beggar's link, At firſt the poet idly ſtrays St. 
* To burn away, and die in link, Along the greenſward path of praiſe, | | A 
No merit waits unſteady light, | Till on his journeys up and down, v 
NJou mult burn true as well as bright.” To ſee, and to be ſeen, in town, So 
Poet, like candles all are puffers, What with ill-natur'd flings and rubs * 
| And critics are tho candle ſnuffers. | From flippant bucks, and hackney ſcrubs, Cr 
THE TEMPLE oF. FAVOUR. His 2 duſt, through dirt, e Ar 
TO WILLIAM KENRICK. | | Take off his appetite for travel. | 
Tuoveu pilot in the ſhip no more, | Tranſient is fame's immediate breath, Im 
Te 0 bring the 5 ſafe to ſhore *; Though it blows ſtronger after death ; W. 
Own then, with MARTIAI, after fate | En 
* hen this was  publi Hd in i the Se. . 5 Ma- If glory comes, ſhe comes too late. 5 | Du 
gazine,” Mr. Lloyd had relapſes the conduct of that For who'd his time and labour give He 
work to Dr. Kearichy For praiſe, by which he cannot live? An 
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But in AroLto's court of fame 
(In this all courts are much the ſame), 
By Favovk folks muſt make their way, 
FavovR, which laſts, perhaps, a day, 
And when you 'verwirPd yourſelf about 
To wriggle in you're wriggled out. 
"Tis from the ſunſhine of her eyes 
Each ecourtly infe& lives or dies; 
'Tis ſhe diſpenſes all the graces 
Of profits, penſions, honours, places ; . 
And in her light capricious fits 
Makes wits of fools, aud fobls of wits, 
Gives vices, folly, dullnefs, birth, 
Nay ſtamps the currency on worth; 
*Tis ſhe that lends the muſe a ſpur, 
And even ti//ing goes by her, 

Far in the ſea a temple ſtands 


Built by dame Exnor's haſty bands, 


Where in her dome of lucid ſhells 

The viſionary goddefs dwells, 

Here o'er her ſubje& ſons of earth 

Regardleſs or of place, or worth, 

She rules triumphant; and (ſupplies 

The gaping world with hopes and lies, 

Her throne, which weak and tott'ring ſecms, 

Is built upon the wings of dreams ; 

The fickle winds her aitars bear 

Which quiver to the ſhifting air; 

Hither hath RxAsON ſeldom brought 

The child of VixTve or of Fucucur, 

And Jus11cz with her equal face, 

Finds this, alas! no throne of grace, 
Caexice, Orixiox, Fasnron, wait, 

The porters at the temple's gate, 

And as the fond adorers preſs 

Pronounce fantaſtic happineſs ; 

While Favovr with a SYREN's ſmile, . 

Which might ULysse*' ſelf beguile, 

Preſents the ſparkling 1 libation, 

The nectar of intoxication; 

And ſummoning her ev'ry grace 

Of winning charms, and cheerful face, 

Smiles away reaſon from his throne, 

And makes his votaries her own : 

Inſtant reſounds the voice of fame; 

Caught with the hiſtlings of their name, 

The fools grow frantic, in their pride 

Contemning all the world beſide : 

Pleas'd with the gewgaw toys of pow'r, 

The noiſy pageant of an hour, 

Struts forth the ſtateſman, haughty, vain, 

Amidſt a ſupple ſervile train, 

With ſhrug, grimace, nod, wink, and ſtare, 

So proud, he almoſt treads i in air; 

While levee-fools, who ſue for place, 


Crouch for employment from his grace, 


And ev'n good biſhops, taught to trim, 
Forſake their Gop to bow to him. 

The poet in that happy hour, 
Imagination in his pow'r, 
Walks all. abroad, and unconfin' d, 
Enjoys the liverty of mind : 
Dupe to the ſmoke of flimſy praiſe, 
He vomits ſorth ſonorous lays; ' 
And, in his fine poetic rage, 
Planning, oo loul, a deathleſs page, 
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Where jibing Seox her throne maintains, 


| I joſtle no poetic name; 


Indulges pride's fantiftic hint, 5 
And all the Worry muſt Bos, to HIM. 

A while from fear, from cnvy free, | 
He ſleeps on a pacific fea; 7 
Lethargic ErRox for a while 
Deceives him with her fpecious ſmile, 
And flatt'rirg dreams deluſive ſhed, * 
Gay gilded viſions round his head, 

When, ſwift as thought, the goddeſs lewd 
Shifts the light gale; and tempeſts rude, 
Such as the northern ſkies deform, hl”. 
When fell DEsTRveTioN' guides e id 
Tranſport him to ſomè dreary iſle 
Where Favour never deign'd to ſmile. | 
Where waking, helpleſs, all alone, „ J 
' Midft craggy fteeps and rocks unknown; . ; 
Sad ſcenes of woe his pride confound, © 
And De:oraTion' ſtalks around. ; 
Where the dull months no pleaſures b ig, 
And years roll round without a ſpring ; 
Where he all hopeleſs. loft, undone, 
Sees cheerleſs days that know no ſun; 


7 


Midſt mildes, blights, and blaſts, and rains vs 
Let others, with ſubmilfive knee; ' ; 

Capricious goddeſs! bow to thee; 

Let them with fixt inceſſant aim 

Court fickle favour, faithilefs fame; : 25 . f 

Let vanity's ſaſtidious fla ve | by 

Loſe the kind' moments nature gave, 

In invocations to the ſhrine 

Of Phczbus and the fabled nine, 

An author, to his lateſt days, | 

Fram hunger, or from thirſt of praiſe, 

Let him through every ſubje& tam 


To bring the uleful morſel home; 
Write upon LIBERTY oppreſt, 
On happineſs, when moſt diſtreſt, 
Turn bookſeller's obſequious tool, 


A monkey's cat, a mere fool's fool; 1 
Let him, unhallow'd wretch! profane 

The muſe's dignity for gain, 

Yield to the dunce His ſenſe contemns, 7 
Cringe to the knave his heart condemns, 

And, at a blockhead's bidding, force 

ReluQant genius from his courſe; 

Write ode, epiſtle, eſſay, libel, 

Make notes, or ſteal them for the Bible; 

Or let him, more judicial, ſit 


The dull Link Chief, on culprit wit, 


With rancour read, with paſſion blame, 

Talk high, yet fear to put his name, 

And from the dark, but uſeful ſhade, 

(Fit place for murd'rous ambuſcade), 

Weak monthly ſhafts at merit hurl, 

The G:1.0oN of ſome modern Cox. : 
For me, by adverſe fortune plac'd 
Far from the colleges of taſte, , 
I envy none their proper fame ; 

And if ſometimes an eaſy vein, 

With no deſign, and little pain, 

Form'd into verſe, hath pleavd a white, 
And caught the reader's tranſient ſmile, 


My mule hath anſwer'd all her ends, 
Picafing h 


erſelf, »ehile pleas'd her friends 2 
Uu i 
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But, fond of liberty, diſdains 

To bear reſtraint,'or clink her chains; 
Nor would, to ain a Monarch. FAVOUR, 
Let dulneſs, or her ſons enflave her “, -. 7 


rx 8pintT © or CONTRADICTION. 


at 2 
Lat -h 


A TALE. 


1 T * 
1 2 * n 
- * EA 


Tur very RD: Z Pay in life 
Create the moſt material ſtrife. 

& hat ſcarce will ſuffer a debate, 

Will oft produce the bittereſt hate, 
It is, you ſay ; I fay 'tis not— 
Why you grow warm—and you are hot. 
Thus alike with paſſion glows, 
And words come firſt, and after, blows. 
= Friend JeRKIN had an income. clear, 
Some fift.e: pounds, or more, a- year, 
And rente d, on the farming plan, 
Grounds at much greater ſums per ann. 
A man of conſequence, no doubt, 
Mongſt all his neighbours round about; 
He was of frank and open mind, "54 
Too honeſt to be much refin'd, 
Would ſmoke his pipe, and tell his tale, 
Sing a good ſong, and drink his ale. 

His wife was of another mould; 
Her age was neither young nor old; 
Her ſcatures ſtrong, but ſomewhat plain; 
Her air not had, but rather vain; 
Her temper neither new nor ſtrange, 

woman*s, very apt to change; 
What ſhe moſt hated was conviction, 
Wha ſhe molt lov d, flat ConTRAaDicT10N. 

A charming houſe wife pe'ertheleſs; 
—Tell me a thing ſhe could not dreſs, 
Soups. haſhes, pickles, puddings, pies, 
Nought came amiſs—ſhe was ſo wiſe. 
For ſhe, bred twenty miles from town, 
Had brought a world of breeding down, 
And Cumberland had ſeldom ſeen, 
A farmer's wife with ſuch a mien; 
She could not bear the ſound of Dame ; 
— No—Miſreſs Ir RK IN was her name. 
She could harangue with wond'rous grace 
On gowns and mobs, and caps, and Jace ; 
But though ſhe ne'er adorn'd his brows, | 
She had a vaſt contempt for ſpouſe, - : 
As being one who took no pride, 
And was a deal too country? ified. - 
Such were our couple, man and wife: 
Such were their mean» and ways of life. 
Once on a time, the ſeaſon fair 
For exerciſe and cheerful air, 
It happen'd in his morning's roam, 
He kili'd his birds, and brought them home. 
— Here, CicfLyY. tak- away my gun— 
How shall we hav- theſe ſtarlings done? 
Done | what my love? Your wits are wild? 
Starlings, my dear; they're : thruſhes child. 


®* 7bhefs two 15 lines were adi 7 Mr. Kenrick ; 


p — we nw was original; 7 addr ge 


Nay now but look, conſider, wife, 


They're ſtarlings—No-—upon. my lie- 
Sure I can judge as well as you, 
| Fknow a thruth and ſtarling too. 
Who was jt ſhot them, you or 1? | by 
They're ſtarling—thruſhes—zounds you lie. 
_ '] Pray, Sir, take back your dirty word. 
- | 1 ſcorn your language as your bird; 
| It ought to make a huſband bluſh, 
To treat a wife ſo bout a thruſh. 
-| Thruſh, Cicely !—Yes—a ſtarling No, 
The ſie agaip, and then a blow. 


Blows carry rong and quick convickion, 


. |; And mar the pow'rs of contradiction. 


Peace ſoon enſued, and all was well: 2 


It were imprudence to rebel, 


Or keep the ball up of debate 


Againſt theſe arguments of weight. 


A year roll'd on in perfect caſe, 
Twas as you like, and ⁊ubat pon pleaſe, 


{ *Till in its courſe and order due, 
| Came March the twentieth, fifry-twe. 


Quoth Cicely, this is charming life, 

No tumults now, no blows, no ſtrife, 
What fools we were this day laſt year ! 
Lord, how you beat me then my dear! 
—Sure it was idle and abſurd - 

To wrangle ſo about a bird; 


A bird not worth a ſingle'ruſh— 
] A ſtarling—no, my love, a thruſh, . 


That I'll 1 maintain—that UII deny. 


Again the ſelf-ſame wrangle roſe, 
Again the lie, again the blows. 


Thus every year (true man and wife) 


Enſues the ſame domeſtic ſtriſe. 


Thus every year their quarrel] ends, 


They argue, fight, and buſs, and friends: 
Tis ſtarling, thruſh, and thruſh and flarling; 
You dog, you b; my dear, my darling. 


Wuäar, three months gone, and never ſend 


[A ſingle letter to a friend? 
In that time, ſure, we might have known 


Whether you fat or lean was grown; 
Whether your hoſt was ſhort or tall, 

Had manners good, or none at all; 
Whether the neighb'ring *ſquire you foung 
As mere'a brute as fox or hound; 

Or if the parſon of the place 


| (With all due rev'rence to his grace) 


Took much more pains himſelf to keep, 


Than to inftru@ and feed his ſheep; 


At what heur of the day you dine; 
Whether you drink beer, punch, or wine 

Whether you hunt, or ſhoot; or ride; 
Or, by ſome muddy ditch's ſide, 

Which you in viſionary dream, 

Call bubbling rill, or purling ſtream. 

Sigh for ſome awkward country laſs, 

Who muſt of conſequence ſurpaſs 

All that is beaut;ful and bright, 


As much as day ſurpaſſes night; 


— You're wrong, good huſhand---wife, you lie, 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO 


e 


Whether the people eat and drink, 

Or ever talk, or ever think; 

If, to the honour of their parts, } 
The men have heads, the women hearts; * 
If the moon riſes and goes down, 

And changes as ſhe does in town ; 

If you've returns of night and day, 

And ſeaſons varying roll away 
Whether your mind exalted woos 

Th' embraces of a ſerious muſe; 

Or if you write; as I do now, 

The L—d knows what, the L—d * how. — 
Theſe, and a thouſand things like theſe, 

The friendly heart are ſure to pleaſe. 

Now will my friend turn up his eyes, 

And look ſuperlatively wiſe; - 
Wonder what all this ftuff's about, 
And how the plague I found him out ! 
When he had taken ſo much n f 
In order to regale his brains 
With privacy and country air, 

To go, no ſoul alive knew where! 
Beſides, tis folly to ſuppoſe 
That any perſon breathing goes 
On ſuch a ſcheme, with a deſign 
To write or read ſuch ſtuff as mine, 
And idly waſte his precious time 
In all th' impertinence of rhyme. 
My good, wiſe, venerable fir! 
Why about nonſenſe all this ſtir ! 
Is it, that you would ſtand alone, 
And read no nonſenſe but your own; © 
Though you're (to tell you, by the bye) 
Not half ſo great a fool as I; f 
Or is that you make pretence, 
Being a fool, to tfave ſome ſenſe ? 
And would you really have my muſe 
Employ herſelf in writing news, 
And moſt unconſcionably teize her 
With rhyming to Warſaw and Weſer; 
Or toſs up a poetic ohio, 
Merely to bring in Marſhal Broglio ? 
Should [ recite what now is doing, 
Or what for future times is brewing, 
Or triumph that the poor French ſee all 
Their hopes defeated at Montreal, 
Or ſhould I your attention carry 
To Fred'rick, Ferdinand, or Harry, 
Of flying Ruſſian; daſtard Swede, 
And baffled Auſtria let you read; 
Or gravely tell with what deſign 
The youthful Henry paſs'd the Rhine ? 
Or ſhould 1 ſhake my empty head, 
And tell you that the king is dead, 
Obſerve what changes will enſue, 
What will be what, and who'll be who, 
Or leaving theſe things to my betters, 
Before you ſet the ſlate of letters? 
Or ſhould | tell domeſtic jars, 
How author againſt author wars, - 
How both with mutual envy rankling. 
Fr—k -n damus M—rp—y,M—rp—y Fr—k—n? 
Or will it more your mind engage 
To talk of actors and the ſtage, 
To tell, if any words could tell, 


— — 


- 


—_— 


* 


| That I, more Joaden than the camels, 


That SyzrIDAN with all his care 
Will always be a labour'd player, 
And that his acting at the beſtt 
Is all but art, and art confeſt; 


That Bib E *, if reaſon may preſume 


| To judge by things paſt, things to Ste: 
| In future times will tread the ſtage, * 


Equally form'd for love and rage, 
Whilſt Pore for comic humour fam'd, 
Shall live when Crrve no more is nam d. 
Vour wiſdom T ſuppoſe can't 8 
About dull pantomime to hear: 
Nor would you have a ſingle word 


| Of Harlequin, and wooden ſword, 
Of dumb ſhow, fools tricks, and 


ere, 
And wit which lies all in grimaces, © 
Nor ſhould I any thing advance 


Of new invented comic dance. 


Callous, perhaps, to things like theſe, 
Would it your worſhip better pleaſe, 


Should crawl in philoſophic trammels 
Should I attack the ſtars, and' ſtray . 

In triumph o'er the milky way, 
And like the TirAxs try to move 
From ſeat of empire royal Jovz, 
Then ſpread my terrors all around, 


And his ſattellites confound, 


Teach the war far and wide to rage, 

And ev'ry ſtat by turns engage? 

The danger we ſhould ſhare between us. 

You fight with Mans and I with Venus. 
Or ſhould I rather, if I could, 

Talk of words little underſtood, 

Centric, excentric, epicycle, 

Fine words the vulgar ears to tickle! 

A vacuum, plenum, gravitation, 

And other words of like relation, 

Which may agree with ſtudious men, 

But hurt my teeth, and gag my pen; 

Things of ſuch grave and ſerious kind 

Puzzle my head and plague my mind; 

Beſides in writing to a friend 

A man may any nonſenſe ſend, 

And the chief merit's to impart, 

The honeſt feelings of his heart. 


„ CHARITY. 


A FRAGMENT, 


! Tnſcribed ta the Rev. Ar. Hanbury. : 


Won rx is excis'd, and virtue pays 
A heavy tax for barren praiſe. 
A friend to univerfal man, 


| Ts univerſal good your plan? 


Goo miy perhaps your proj ct bleſs 

But man ſhall ftrive to thwar» ſucceſs. | 
"Though the grand ſcheme thy thoughts purſue, 
Beſpeak a noble generons view, 


. 1 Bride, n Afreſs then of Dr HL PANE 


What GARRICK acts ſtill, and how well. 


who ſoon after 4 ted the e. See her ckaracter i in Er 
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Where Crantry Oer all preſides, 
And Sexnsx approves what Virtue guides, 
Vet wars and tumults will commence, 
For rogues hate virtue, blockheads ſenſe. 
Believe me, oppoſition grows 
+ Not always from our real foes, 
But (where it ſeldom ever ends) 
From our more dangerous ſceming friends, 
I hate not foes, for they declare, | 
*Tis war for war, and dare who dare; 
But your fly, ſneaking, worming owls, 
Whom Falxxopsuir ſcorns and FE Au controuls, 
Who praiſe, ſupport, and help by halves, 
Like heifers, neither bulls, nor calves; 
Who, in hypocriſy's diſguiſe, 
Are truly as the ſerpent wiſe, 
But cannot ALL the precept love, 
And be as harmleſs as the dove. 
Who hold each charitable meeting, 

To mean no more than good ſound eating, 
While each becomes a hearty fellow 
According as he waxes mellow, 

And kindly helps the main deſign, 
By drinking its ſucceſs in wine; 
And when his feet and ſenſes reel, 
Totters with correſpondent zeal; 
Nay, would ap PREr 6 a patron wiſe, 
But that his wiſdom's in diſguiſe, 
And would harangue, but that his mouth, 
Which ever hates the fin of drowth, 
Carchiug the full perpetual glaſs, 
Cannot afford a word to pals. 
-. Such, who like true churchwardens: ants 
Becauſe the pariſh pays the treat, 
And of their bellytul e 
O'erſee, or over look the po 
Who would no doubt — — 7" juſt, 
And faithful guardians of their truſt, f 
But think the deed might run more clever 
To them and to their heirs for ever, 
That charity, too apt to roam, 
Might end, where ſhe begins, at home; 
Who made all public good a trade, 
Benevolence a mere parade, 
And charity a cloak for ſin, 
To keep it ſayg and warm within; P 
Who flatter, only to betray, 
Who promiſe much and never pay, 
Who wind themſelves about your heart 
With hypocritic, knaviſh art, 
Tell you what wond'rous things they're doing, 
And undermine you to your ruin; 
Such, or of low or high eſtate, 
To ſpeak the honeſt truth, I hate: 
I view their tricks with indignation, 
And loath each ſulſome proteſtation, 
As I would loath a whore's embrace, 
Who ſmiles, and ſmirks, and ſtrokes my face, 
Ard all fo tenden, fond and kind, 
As free of body, as of mind, 
Affects the ſoftneſs of the dove, 
And p—xes me to ſhow her love. 
The maiden wither'd, wrinkled, pale, 
Whoſe charms, though Arong, are rather ſtale, 
Will uſe that weapon call'd a tongue, 
To wound the beautcous and the yourg, 


a 
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— What, Deus handſome well -I own 


| Pm either blind or ſtupid grown. 


— The girl is well enough to paſs, 

A roſy, ſimple, ruſtic laſs, 
But there's nv meaning in her face, 
And then her air, ſo void of grace! 
And the wor:d, with half an eye, 
May ſee her ſhape grows quite arr. 
l ſpeak not from an ill 

For ſhe's a favourite of mine, 


| —Though I could wiſh that ſhe would wear 


A more reſerv'd becoming air; 

Not that I hear of indiſcretions, 

Such folks, you know, make no 3 
1 hough the Won tp ſays, that parſon there, 
That ſmock-fac'd man with darkiſh hair, 
He who wrote verſes on her bird, 

The ſimplett things I ever hand; 

Makes frequent viſits there of late, 


And is become exceeding great; 


This I myſelf aver is true, — 
I ſaw him Jead her to his pew. 
Thus fcandal, like a falſe quotation, 
Miſrepreſents in deſamation;z - 
And where ſhe happly cannot ſpy 


A loop whereon to hang a lie, 


Turns every action wrong fide out 
To bring her paultry tale about, 
Thus excellence of every kind, 
Whether of body or of mind, 
Is but a mark ſet up on high, 
For knaves to guide their arrows by, 
A mere Scotch poſt for public itch, 
Where hog, or man, may ſcrub his breech, 
But thanks to nature, which ordains 
A juſt reward for all our pains, © 
And makes us ſtem, with ſecret pride, 
Hoarſe pisareoINTMENT'S rugged tide, 
And like a lordly ſhip, which braves 
The roar of winds, and ruſh of waves, 
Weather all ſtorms, which jealous hate 
Or frantic malice may create. 
'Tis CONSCLENCE, a reward alone, 
CoNnSCIENCE, who plac'd on virtue's throne, 


Eyes raging men, or raging feas, 


Undaunted, firm, with heart at caſe. 0 
From her dark cave, though zwvy' riſe 
With hollow cheeks, and jaundic'd eyes, 
Though uaTRED league with yFoLLY vain, 
And SPLEEN and RANCOUR j in the train; 
Shall vin To ſhrink, abaſh d, afraid, 
And tremble at an idle ſhade ? 
Fear works upon the fool;:or knave, 
An honeſt man is always brave. 
While orrosiriox's fruitleſs aim 
Is as the bellows to the flame, 
And, like a Pagan perſecution, 
Enforces FA1TH and xESOLUTION. 
Though prejudice in narrow minds, 
The mental eye of reaſon blinds; 


Though wir, which not &en friends will ſpare; 


Aſſect the ſncering, laughing air, 
Though pvLLNess, in her monkiſh gown, 
Diſplay the wizpor of a frown, 

Yet TRUTH will force herſelf, in ſpits 


Ot all their ellor:s, into bybr, 
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See, bigot monks in Spain prevail, 
See GALILEO dragg; 19, gael, ae HELP 
Hear the grave fre Fm the ſchools, 
The Golgotbha of learned fools,  _ 
As damnablę and impious brand | 
That art they cannot underſtand, 

And out of zeal peryert the Bible, 
As if it were a ſtanding libel, 
On every good and uſeſul plan 
That riſes in tlie brain of man, 

O B1GoTRyY ! whoſe frantic rage 
Has blotted half the claſſic page, 

And in religion's drunken fit. 
Murder'd the Greek and Roman wit ; 
Who zealous for that faith's increaſe, 
Whoſe ways are righteouſneſs and peace, 
With rods and whips, and ſword, and axe, 
With priſons, tortures, flames and racks, 
With perſecution's fiery goad, 75 
Enforcing ſome new - fangl'd mode, 
Wouldſt pluck down xxASO from her throne 
To raiſe ſome fantom of thy own ; 

Alas! the fury undiſcerning, 


Which blaſts, and ſtunts, and hews up learning, 


Like an ill- judging zealous friend, 
Blaſphemes that wiſdom you defend. 

Go, kick the proſtituted whores, 
The nine ſtale virgins out of doors; 

For let the abbeſs beat her drum, 
Eleven thouſand troops ſhall come ; 
All female forms, and virgins true, 

As ever ſaint or poet knew, 4 

And glorious be the honour'd name 
Of WI IrAEZDR, of $A1NTED fame, 
Who to the church like light'ning ſped, 
And ran three miles without her head ; 
(Well might the modeſt lady run, 

Since *twas to keep her maiden one) 
And when before the congregation 
The prince fell dead for reparation, 
Secure of life as well as honour, _ 
Ran back with both her heads upon her. 
No matter of what ſhape or ſize, 
Galp down the legendary lies, 
Believe, what neither God ordains, 

Nor Chriſt allows, nor ſenſe maintains; 
Make faint of Pope, or ſaint of Thief, 
Believe almoſt in unbelief 

Yet with thy ſolemn prieſtly air, 

By book and bell, and candle ſwear, 

That God has made his own elect 

But from your ſtem and favourite ſect; 
That he who made the yorld, has bleſt 
One part alone, to damn the reſt, 

As if th' All-merciful and Juſt, 

Who form'd us of one common duſt, 
Had render'd up his own decree, 

And lent his attributes to thee. 

Thus his own eyes the bigot blinds, 
To ſhut out light from human minds, 
And the clear truth (an emanation 
From the great Author of creation, 

A beam tranſmitted from on High, 
To bring us nearer to the ſky, . 
While ev'ry path by ſcience trod, 
Leads us wich wonder up to God), 
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J rhough, like pui 
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re gold, th“ 3lluſt 
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Comes forth the brighter from the. 
No perſecution will avail  _ 


No inquiſition racks, nor $209); # 
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Shall drive theſe ſickly fogs away; | 
A thankful age ſball pay her more, _ 
Than all her troubles hyrt, batons... 5 


See ſhame and ſcorn await on thc 
Who poorly dar'd to be her foes, 


* 
. 0 ” . 
* ” 


But will the grateful voice of fame 


Sink truth, and Galt name? 
How wilfel, obſtinate, and blind, | 
Are the main herd of human kind.! 
Well ſaid the wit, who well had tried _ 
That malice which his parts defied; _ 
When merit's ſun begins to break, _ . 
The dunces ſtretch, and ſtrive to wake, 
| And amity of dunce with dunce, 
Fingers out genius all at once. 
As yov. may find the honey out, _ 
By ſeeing all the flies about. 
All ugly women hate a toaſt; _- 
The goodlieſt fruit is pick d the moſt; 
The ivy winds about the oak, 
And to the faireſt comes the ſmoke, 
Eſcap'd the dangers of the deep, 
When GvuLrives fell faſt aſleep, 
Stretch'd on the Lilliputian ſtrand, 
A giant in a pigmy land; mw 
Watchful againſt impending; harms, 
All Lilliput cried out, To arms; 
The trumpets echoed all around, 
The captain flept exceeding ſound, _ 
Though crowds of undiſtinguiſh'd fize - 
Aſſail'd his body, legs, and thighs, | 
While clouds of arrows flew apace, , 
And fell like feathers on his face. 
THE WHIM. 
AN EPISTLE TO MR, w. WOTTY, 
Tux praiſe of genius will offend 
A foe no n a friend ; 
But curſe on genius, wit, and parts; 
The thirſt of ſcience, love of arts, 


If inconſiſtent with che plan F 
Of ſocial good from man to man. 


For me, who will, may wear the bays, 


I value not ſuch idle praiſe: _ 

Let wrangling wits abuſe, defame, 
And quarrel for an empty name, 
What's in this ſhuffling pace of rhyme, 
Or grand pas ſtride of ſtiff ſublime, 
That vanity her trump ſhould blow, 
And look with ſcorn on folks below ? 
Are wit and folly cloſe . 7A 
And match'd, like „ Wi 1 

: When rival bards ſbr fame bong, : 


| The poet often ſpoils the friend; 
| Genius ſelf-center'd feels alone 


That merit he eſteems his own, _ 
And cold, o'er-jealous, and ſevere, 


[ 


Hates, like @ Turk, a brother near; 


Is doom'd by igttorance ta ma ** 1 : ; 
Atonement at the martyr's ſtakes. 


1 2 ie Ate Tra? 
When learning's more enlight'ned rag 
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at, 


Malice ſteps in, good nature flies, 
Folly prevails, and friendſhip dies. 
Peace to all ſuch; if peace can dwell 
With chofe Who bear about a hell, 
Who blaſt all worth with envy's breath, 
By their own feelings ſtung to death. 
None but a weak and brainleſs fool, 
Undiſciplin'd in fortune's ſchool, 
Can hope for favours from the wit: 
He pleads preſcription th forget, - 
Unnotic'd let him live or rot, 
And, as forgetful, be forgot, : 
Moſt wags, whofe pleaſure is to [moke, : 
Would rather loſe thei? friend, than joke; | 
A man in rags looks ſornething queer, 
And there's Sa bumeur in a ſneer ; 
That jeſt, alike all witlings ſuits, _ 
Which lies no further than the bot. 
Give me the man whofe open mind Jags 
Means ſocial good to all mankind; 15 
Who when his friend, from fortune's round, 
Is toppled headlong to the ground, | 
Can meet him with a warm embrace, 
And wipe the tear from ſorrow's face; 
Who, not ſelf-taught and proudly wiſe, 
Seeks more to comfort than adviſe, 
Who leſs intent to ſhine than pleaſe, 
Wears his own mirth with native caſe, 
And is from ſenſe, from nature's plan, 
The jovial gueſt, the honeſt man; | 
In ſhort, whoſe picture, painted true, 
In ev'ry point reſembles you. | 
And will my friend for once excuſe | 
This off ring of a lazy muſe? | 
Moſt lazy,---leſt, you think her not, 
oy draw her picture on the ſpot. 
A perfect cafe the dame enjoys; 
Three chairs her indolence employs: 
On one ſhe ſquats her cuſhion*'d bum, 
Which would not rife, though kings ſhould come; 
An arm lolls dangling o'er another, 
A leg lies coucbant on its brother. 
To make her look ſupremely wiſe, 
At leaſt like wiſdom in diſguiſe, | 
The weed, which firſt by Raleigh brought, 
Gives thinking looks inſtead of thought, 
She ſmokes, and ſmokes; without al i feng, 
Save as the eddies climb the cieling, 
And waft about their mild perfume, 
She marks their paſſage round the room. 
When pipe forſakes the vacant mouth, 
A pot of beer prevents her drowth, 
Which with pofations Pottle deep Y 
Lulls the poor maudlin muſe to fleep. 
Her books of which ſh'as wond'rous need 
But neither pow'r nor will to read, 
In ſcatter'd tomes lie all around 
Upon the lowelt ſhelf---rhe ground. 
Such eaſe no doubt ſuits eaſy rhyme; 
Folks walk about who write sUBLIME, - 
While xecrTATION's pompous ſound 
Drawls words ſonorous all around, 
And acTi0u waves her hand ani} hed, 
As thoſe who bread and butter ſpread. 
You bards who feel not fancy's dearth, 
Who ſtrike the roof, and kick the earth, 2 
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Whoſe muſe ſuperlatively hi 

Takes lodgings always "I 1's | 
And like the fark with daring flight pn 
Still ſoars and ſings beyond our fight; _ 

May trumpet forth your grand fublime, 

And ſcorn our lazy lounging rhyme, f 

Yet though the lark in ether floats, 

And trills no doubt diviner notes, 


"| Careleſsly perch'd on yonder ſpray, . 


The linnet ſings a pretty lay. 

What horrid, what tremendous ſight 
Shakes all my fabtic with affright ! 
With AzGvus? hundred eyes he marks, 


Wich triple mouth the monſter barks; 3 


And while he ſcatcers flaming brands 
BRIAREus lends him all his hands. 
Hiſt ! *tis a ITI. —Yes—'tis he 


_ | What would your graceleſs form with me ? 


Is it t' upbraid me with the crime 
Of ſpinning unlaborious rhyme, 
Of fringing various thoughts together 


u verſe, or profe, or both, or neither ? 


A vein, which though it mult offend 
Jou lofty Sirs who can't deſcend, 

To fame has often made its way 

From BuTLeR, PRiox, Swirr, and Gar 
Is it for this your brow auſtere 


{| Frowns me to ſtone for very fear? 


Hear my juſt reaſon firſt, and then 
| Approve me right, or ſplic my pen. 
1 ſeek not by more labour'd lays 
To catch the ſlipp'ry tail of praiſe, 
Nor will I run a mad career 
*Gainſt genius which I moſt revere; 
When Phoebus burſts with genuine fire 
The little ſtars at once retire ; 
Who cares a farthing for thoſe lays, 
Which you can neither blame, nor praiſe ? 
I cannot match a CuvgcaiLL's ſkill, 
But may be LaNGnoRNE when 1 will : 
Let the mere mimic, ſor each ſeaſon bears 
' Your mimic bards as well as mimic play” rs. 
Creep ſervilely along, and with dull pains | 
Laſh his flow ſteed, in whoſe enfeebled veins 
The cold blood lags, let him with fruitleſs aim 
By borrow'd plumes aſſume a borrow'd fame, 
With ſtudied forms th' incautious ear beguile, 
And ape the numbers of a Cuuxcniii's ſtyle. 
Slaves may ſome fame from imitation hope ; 
Who'd be Paul WurTEaEaD, though he he. 
nours Poer * 
If clinking couplets in one endleſs chime 
Be the ſole beauty, and the praiſe of rhyme; 
If found alone an eaſy triumph gains, 


chains, 


Ve happy triflers hail the riſing mode: 


See, all Par naſſus is a turnpike road, 
Where each may travel in the beer track 
On true bred hunter, or on common hack. 
For me, who labour with poetic ſin, 

Who often woo the muſe I cannot win, 


I Whom pleaſure firſt a willing poet made, 
| And folly ſpoilt by taking up the trade, 
| Pleas'd I beheld ſuperior genius ſhine, 


+ Nor ting d with envy wila that genius ming 


eee 


While fancy bleeds, and ſenſe is hung in 


P O E 


To CavrcniLli? 's muſe can bow with decent awe, | 
Admire his mode, nor make that mode my law: 


Both may, perhaps, have various pow'rs to pleaſe ; |. 


Be his the sTRETOTEH of NUMBERS, mine the 
EASE 
5 that rejects not, but betrays no care: 
of the coxcomb than the floven's air. 
our taſte, as mine, all metre muſt offend 


When imitation is its only end. + | 


I could perhaps that ſervile taſk purſue, 

And copy CuvRcuiLL as I'd copy you, 

Bot that my flippant muſe, too ſaucy grown, 
Prefers that manner ſhe can call her own. 


| ODE TO GENIUS. 


Taov child of nature, genius ſtrong, 
Thou maſter of the poet's ſong, 

Before whoſe light, art's dim and feeble ray 

Gleams like the taper in the blaze of day: 

Thou lov'ſt to ſteal along the ſecret ſhade; 
Where fancy, bright at᷑rial maid ! 
Awaits thee with her thouſand charms, 
And revels in thy wanton arms; | 
She to thy bed, in days of yore, 
The ſweetly-warbling Shakſpeare bore 

Whom every muſe endow'd with every kill, 
And dipt him in that ſacred rill, 

Whoſe ſilver ſtreams flow muſical along, 


Where Phœbus' hallow'd mount xelounds with | 


raptur d ſong. 


Forſake not thou the vocal choir, 

Their breaſts reviſit with thy genial fire, 
Elſe vain the ſtudied ſounds of mimic art, 
Tickle the ear, but come not near the heart. 
Vain every phraſe in curious order ſet, 
On each fide leaning on the (ftop- gap) epithet. 
Vain the quick rhyme ſtill tinkling in the cloſe, 
While pure deſcription ſhines in meaſur'd proſe, 

Thou bcar'ſt aloof, and look'ſt with high 

diſdain, 
Upon the dull mechanic train ; 


Lifeleſs and 'lumpiſh as the bagpipe's drowzy 
drone. 


No lnger now thy altars blaze, 

No poet offers up his lays; 

Inſpir'd with energy divine, 

To worſhip at thy ſacred ſhrine, 

Sinee taſte ®, with abſolute domain, 
Extending wide her leaden reign, 

Kills with: her melancholy ſhade, 
The blooming ſcions of fair fancy's tree; 

Which erſt full wantonly have ſtray d 
In many a wreath of richeſt poeſy. 

For when the oak denies her ſtay, - 
The creeping ivy winds her humble way ; 

No more ſhe twiſts her branches round, 
But drags her ents em e the barren 
| i hogan * 
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Whoſe nerveleſs ſtrains flag on in languid tone, 


M 8. 
where then ſhall exil'd genius go "Thi 8 5 
Since only thoſe the laurel claim. PEE, 


And boaſt them of the poet's name, 
Whoſe ſober rhymes in even tenour flow; 
Who 2 on words, and all their derne, 


Coldly __—_ and regularly dull. A 1 
Why fleep the ſons of genius now ? 5 
Why, Wartons, reſts the lyre unſtrung 
* And thou, bleft bard! around whoſe 23 
bro, F 
Great Pindar's delegated wreath i is hung: M 
Ariſe, and ſnatch the majeſty of ſong. 


| From dullneſs' ſervile tribe, and art's MP. 


low'd throng. 


PROLOGUE, 1757. © 
Est ſchola- rhetorices, celehrat- n crebra 35 
ventus, | 

Et tumido inflatos: ejicit ore Ry EY 28 1 
Qua quiſque aſſumit tragicas novus hiftrio — 

Nec loquitur, verbum quin ſapit omne, pathos. 
Ingenia hic creſcunt, mox ſucceſſura theatris, 

Regis, amatoris, prompta ſubire vice. 


MNultus ibi furiis Macbetha agitatus iniquis, 


Eluſã telum prendit inane manu. 

Multus. ibi, inſuſcat cui vultus ſuber aduſtum 
Immodicis ſevit raucus Othello minis. 

Omnia queis tragicis opus eſt; hic arma parantur; 
Auribus inſidiæ ſunt, oculiſque ſuæ: . 

Conatus manuumque, pedumque, oriſque rotundi, 
Certatim et vultũs vis, laterumque labor. 2 


Qvam ſibi, dum geſtu ſtat fixus quiſque filenti, | 


Quam placet a ſpeculo forma reflexa-ſvi! 

| Hac ſtudeant, cordi quibus ars et pompa theatri ! 
Non tamen eſt noms inde petendus honour. 

Ingenua ut pubes vultum fibi ſumat apertum, 
Et ſenſim aſſueſcat fortius ore loqui; 

| Ne dubiis tandem verba eluctantia labris 
Occludat timidus præpediatque pudor, | 

Ingredimur ſcenam ; nec clam. vos, dota corona, 
Commoda ab hoc tenui quanta labore fluant. 

Hinc SAPERE ET rant diſcit generoſa juventus, 
Dum pavida accendit pectora laudis amor. 

Freti his, majorem mox ingrediemur arenam; 
Hic labilita vigent _ roſtra, ene 


PROLOGUE, 1568. 
Hic nihil ad populum—non pompa hic ras 


theatri, 
Qualem ore attonito plebs Wust ſolet: : 
Non ſcena hic ſplendet magica var iabilis arte, 
Et ſumit formas prodigioſa novas: 0 


Non hic, labrato ſubvectus ſune per auras, 


Mercurius celeres itque reditque vias: 
Nec freta czrulea turgent undoſa papyro, 
Nec reſinato ſulgurat igne polus: 
| Janua nec cæcos aperit furtiva receſſus 
Unde minutatim proferat umbra caput. 6 
Quin valeant levia hec vulgi crepitacula !. ja 
Et proprium, et ſimplex, noſtra e, deen 


— 


* By D modern afſ:Aation of it | 
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hantur? © 2 
En! qualis qualis fit, nova scena patet. 
En 1!1z, quas vos ſemper coluiſtis, Athenz, 
Gratia quas voluit, quas ſibi muſa domum. 
Hic ſeſe oſtendunt priſci monumenta laboris, 
eis uſa eſt modulis Vitruviana manus; 
Hie ſtat ventorum, Theſei hie venerabile fanum. 


Hic arce in ſumma, caſta Minerva tuum. 


Omnia jam votis reſpondent. Attica Jam ſunt 
Omnia. Perſonæ, fabula, cena, ſales. 
vequeetiam magis hz noſtræ lætentur Athenæ, 

© Cecropidas 'aRant vos, recoluntque ſuvs. 


PROLOGIS IN ADELPHOS. 1759. 
Ton populumque dolor communis haberet, 


Fleret et Emilium Maxima Roma ſuum, 
Funebres inter ludvs, his dicitur ipſis | 
- Scenis extinctum condecorafſe ducem. 


Bcequis adeſt, ſcenam nocte hac qui ſpectet eandem, 


Nec nobis luctum ſent iet eſſe parem ? 
Utcunque arriſit pulchris victoria cæptis, 
Qua fol extremas viſit uterque plagas, 
Succeſſiis etiam medio de fonte Britannis 
Surgit amari aliquid, Jegitimuique dolor. 
$i famæ generoſa ſitis, ſi bellica virtus, 
| Ingenium felix, intemerata fides, 
Difficiles laurus, ipſoque in flore juventz 
Heu! nimium lethi præcipitata dies, 


jure 


Si quid habent pulchrum hæc, vel ſi quid amabile, 


Eſto tua hæc, Wore, laus, propriumque decus. 
Nec moriere omnis Quin uſque corona vigebit, 
Unanimis Britonum quam tibi nectit amor. 

Regia quin pietas marmor tibe nobile ponet, 
Quod tua perpetuis prædicet acta notis. 
Confluet huc ſtudio viſendi martia pubes, 
Sentiet et flammũ corda calere pari; | 
Dumque legit mediis cecidiſfe heroa triumphis, 
Dicet, sic DETUR VINCERE, SIC MORIAR, 


EPILOGUS IN ADELPHOS. 1759. 
- SYRUS LOQUITUR., 


QvanTa intus turba eſt ! quanto molimine ſudat, 
Accinctus cultro et forcipe, quiſque coquus ! 
Monſtrum informe maris- TES TuDO—-in prandia 

fertur, | 5 a 
Quæ, varia, et ſimplex, omnia ſola ſapit. 
Pullina eſca placet ?---virulina?---ſullia?---bovina? 
Præſto eft. Hzc quadrupes ſingula piſces habet. 
De gente Æthiopum conducitur Archimagirus, 
Qui ſecet, et coquat, et concoquat, arte nova. 
Qui doctè contundat aromata: miſceat aptè 
Thus, apium: thyma, ſal, cinnama, cepe, piper. 
Qui jecur et pulmonem in fruſta minutula ſcindat, 
Curetque ut penitus fint ſaturata mero. 
Multo ut ventriculus pulchré flaveſcat ab ovo; 
Ut ttemvlus, circum vi 


cera, vernet adeps. 
. 


His ritẽ inſtructis eofchz ſint fercula 
TzsTvuDo ! et patinis ſufficis, atque cibo. 
Quam cuperem *in-laades utriuique cxcurrere 
conchz |! 


Sed vereor Calipaſs dicere---vel Califee. 


—Heus! nemon' andit?—fac ſutſum aules tra- 
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Vos etiarti ad enam meeum appellare; 
Vellem et rellicuas participare dapum. 
At ſunt con vivæ tam multi, tamque guloſi, 

Eier e Sond gov exr-3 5 


* 


Fortis 9 


Si currus flectat, placidi 


" 
* 
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RECTE STATUIT BAXTERUS DE SOM- 
' NIORUM PHANOMENS. . | 


Cum nox tellurem fuſcis ampleQitur alis, 

Mahba atomos jungit celeres, et veRa per auras 

Inchoat aſſuetos ſimulatrix regia lu dos. 
_ Huic auriga culex tortum quatit uſque flagellum, 

Acceleratque fugam tardis ; retinacula currũs 
Erucæ ſunt texta levis, radiique rotarum 
Cruſcula areneoli; currus, quem dente ſciurus 
Finxerat e coryli fructu, primæ va vetuſtas 
Hunc Mabbæ arteſicemi miemorat: ſub nocte 

ſilenti | 5 15 Df BY 

Hoc inſtructa modo egreditur, neque cernitur ulli. 
Nonnunquam leviter cerebrum preſtringit Aman. 
Somniat ille faces jaculari et vulnera ocelſos, [tis; 
Malarum labrique roſas, perfuſaque collo 
Lilia: mox medici digitos titillat, avarus 
Mercedis dextram qui pandit, et acritur aurum 
Ter captat ; ter vana nitinus eludit imago. 


tubaſque, | 
Exilit, et paulum trepidans, inſomnia diris 
Devovet, in leo prolabitur,---obdormiſcit. . 
Nunc rabulani palma mulcet, qui litibus aptus, 
Defenſoris agit cauſam, actoriſque peritus, 
lnneRenſque moras ad finem decipit ambos. 
Sin caſu viſat facilis regina poetam, 
Hunc ſibi plaudentem deludit amabilis error, 
Et riguos fontes, et amenos ſomniat hortos; 
Cum vero vigil ille domum exploraverit omnem, 
Viderit et triſtis quam fit ſibi curta ſupellex, 
Quam vellet ſemper dotmire !---Volubilis inde 
Judices invehitur trans naſum, et naribus illi 
Emuncto ſubolet cauſa. Interdum Dea feſſo, 
Blanditur ſervo, qui libertate vagatur, 
Exultans redit ad patriam caroſque penates, 
Et gremio uxoris longis amplexibus heret.” 
Deinde rotà ſtrepitante fremit per colla tyranni; 


| Umbrarum ante oculos ſurgit chorus, improbus 


Quas dedit inſontes; furiis agitatur acerbis 
Conſcia mens, lectoque quies ſimul exulat. Inde 
munera ſomni 
Qui carpit ſeeleris purus; non territus ille 
Spectrorum eſt cætu, et furiarum ultricibus iris, 


| 


Sed molli potitur requie, aut ſi fomniat umbræ 


% 
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DeleQant oculos gratæ; prædulcis imago 
Virtutis reficit' mentem, et tellure relictà 

Radit iter liquidum cæli, fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio felix. O tu! quicunque beatum 

Te velis, et tuto tranquillum carpere ſomnum ; - 
, pete, quo virtus ducit ! ne vindice curru 
Mabba ferox inftet, vexentque cubilia curz. 

I. pete, quo virtus ducet ! te numine molli 
Mabba teget, radetque levi tua pectora curru. 


In comitiis poſteribus, Apr. 5. 1753. 


Carmina ad nobiliſimum Thomam Holles ducem de 
Neweaſile inſcripta, cum academiam Cantabrigien- 
ſem Bibliathece reftituende cauſa inviſeret. 


Prid. Kalend Maias, 1753. 


| DE REGE. 
AvecvusTvs, artium uſquz fautor optimus, 
Hic menia haud inauſpicato numine . 
Condi imperavit conſecrata literis; 
Fo nitore et partium elegantia, 
Ut invidenda fint vel illis Edibus 
Quz ſeculorum voce comprobantium 
Præ cæteris ſuperbiunt, juſtiſſima 
Romz recentis et vetuſtæ gloria. 
Nec his ſupellex digna deerit mœnibus, 
Et vaticanæ, Bodlearæque æmula; 
Id ille abundè caverat, noviſſimus 
Dedit volenti jura qui Britarniz. 
Brunſvichianis ſcilicet ſanctiſſimum eſt 
Legeſque tutari et fovere literas. 


AD CANCELLARIUM. 


O Tv, qui doctas cami feliciter artes 
Protegis, aonii duxque decuſque chori, 
Quod domus incipiat tam læto hazc omine condi, 
Quæ nec Bodleio cedat, id omne tuum eſt. 
Munera dant numeroſa manus procerumque pa- 
trumque, 
Exemplo et monitis exſtimulata tnis. 

Perge, fovere artes, nec vanum urgere laborem : 
Tam pulchrum pulchre muſa rependet opus. 
Hzc moles quanquam ipſa ruet ; monumenta, 

camenz 


Quz condent, nullo ſunt ruitura die. 


CARMEN ELEGIACUM, 
IN CAMETERIO RUSTIEO COMPOSITUM. 
{Gray's Elegy written in a Country Church. Tard.) 


Avis rx] quam lenta ſonans campana per agros, 


Erato occiduam nuntiat ore diem. 
Armenta impellunt crebris mugitibus auras, 

Laſſatuſque domum ruſticus urget iter. 
Solus ego iu tenebris moror, et veſtigia ſolus 

Compono tacita nocte, vacoque mihi. 


Omnia palleſcunt jam decedentia viiu, 

Et terra et cœlum, qua patet, omne filet. 
Cuncta ſilent, nifi muſca ſuam ſub veſpere ſero 
Rauciſonans pigram-qua rotat orbe fugam ; 
CunQa ſilent, niſi qua faciles campanula ſomaos 


Allicit, et lento murmure mulcet oves. 


Quaque bedera tiquas ſocis compleQitur umbri 


Curres, feralis4ugubre cantat avi; E 


Et firepit ad lunam fi quis ſub nocte vagetur 


Imperium violans, Cynthia Diva, tuum. 


Has propter veteres ulmos, taxique ſub umbri 


Qna putris multo ceſpite turget humus, 
Dormit, in æternum dormit, gens priſca coloi 
Quiſque ſua anguſl a conditus ulgue domo. 


Hoc nec mane novum, Zephyrique fragrantior . 


aura, 


Nec gallus vigili qui vocat ore diem, 


Nec circumvolitans quæ ftridula garrit hirupdo. | 


Stramineumque alta ſub trabe figit opus, 
Undique nec cornu vox ingeminata ſonantis 
Aterno elicient hos, repetentque toro. 


Amplius his nunquam conjux bene fida marito 


| Ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco; 


Nec reditum expeQans domini ſub veſpere ſero 
Excoquet agreſtes officioſa dapes ; , 

Nec curret raptim genitoris ad oſcula proles 
Nee reducem agnoſcent æmula turba patrem 


Quam ſæpe hi raſtris glebam fregere feracem ? 5 


Szpe horum cecidit falce reſecta ſeges. 


Quam læti egerunt ſtridentia plauſtra per agros, = 


Et ſtimulis tardos increpuere boves'' 
Horum ſylva vetus quam concidit icta bipenni, 
Quaque ruit late vi tremefecit humum! 

Ne tamen ambitio riſu male læta maligno 
Sortemve, aut luſus, aut rude temnat opus: ' 

Nec fronte excipiat ventoſa ſuperbia torvã 
Pauperis annales, hiſtoriaſque breves ! 


Et generis jactatus honos dominatio regum, 
Quicquid opes, quicquid forma dedere bony 
Supremam ſimul hanc expectant omnia noctem: 

Scilicet ad lethum ducit honoris iter. 


Nolite hos humiles culpz inſimulare, ſuperbi, 


Quod domini oſtendant nulla trophza decus, 


Qua canit amiſſum longo ordine turba patronum, 


Claroſque ingeminant clauſtra profunda' ſonos. 


An vanis inſcripta notis auguſtior urna, 
Phidiacumve loquens nobile marmor opus, 

An rev:cent animam fatali a ſede fugacem ? | 
Detque ĩterum viiã poſſe priore frui? 4 

Puſſit adulantum ſermo penetrare ſepulchrum ? 3 
Evacet aut manes laus et inanis honor? 


Forſan in hoc, olim divino ſemine prægnans 
Ingenii, hoc aliquis ceſpite dormit adhuc. 
Neglecto hoc forſan jaceat ſub ceſpite, ſcep 
Cujus tractàrint imperioſa t 
Vel quales ipſo forſan vel Apolline dignæ 


Pulſàrint docto pollice fila ly. a 
Doctrinæ horum oculis antiqua volumina priſe 
Nunquam divitias explicuere ſuas. K 


Horum autem ingenium torpeſcere fecit egellas 
Aſpera et anguſtæ ſors inimica domi. | 


| Multa ſub oceano pellueida gemma lateſcit, © - 


- 
” 


Et rudis ignotum fert et inane decus. | 
Plurima neglectos fiagrans 1oſa pandit odores, 


| - Paait et occiduo pendula ſole ca; ut. 
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Armulus Hamdeni hic aliquis requieſcat agreſtis, 
Quem patriæ indignans extimulavit amor; 

Auſus hic exigua eſt villz oppugnare tyranno, 
Aſerere et forti jura paterna manu. 

Aut mutus forſan, fatoque inglorĩus alter 

Hæc vel Miltono par, requieſcat humo. 

Dormiat aut aliquis Cromuelli hic æmulus audax, 
Qui patriam poterit vel jugulaſſe ſuam. 


Eloquio arrectum prompto mulcere ſenatum, 
Exilii immoto pectore ferre minas, 

Divitias largà in patriam diffundere dextri, 
Hiltariam ex Populi colligers ore ſuam. 


Iuorum vetuit fors improba ;- nec tamen arcto 
Tantum ad virtutem limite clauſit iter, 

Verum etiam et vitia ulterius tranſire vetabat, 
Nec dedit his magnum poſſe patrare fcelus, 

Hos vetuit temere (per ſtragem invadere regnum, 
Excipere et ſurda ſupplicis aure preces. 


Sentire ingenuum nec dedidicere ruboreni, 
Conſcia ſuffuſus quo notat ora pudor. 

Luxuria hi nunquam ſeſe immerſere ſuperba, 
Nec muſæ his laudes proſtituere fſuas. 


At placide illorum, procul a cerfamine turbæ 
Spectabant propriam ſobria vota domum; 

Quiſque ſibi vivens, et ſponte inglorius exul, 
Dum tacito elabens vita tenore fluit. 


Hzc tamen a damno qui ſervet tutius oſſa, 
En tumulus fragilem præbet amicus opern ! 
Et vera agreſti eliciunt ſuſpiria corde 
Incultæ effigies, indocileſque modi. 
Atque locum ſupplent elegortim nomen et anni 
Quz formã inſcribit ruſtica muſa rudi: | 
Multa etiam ſacri diffundit conimata textils, 
Queis meditans diſcat vulgus agreſte mori. 


Heu! quis enim dubii hic duleique excedere vita 
Juſſus, et æternas jam ſubiturus aquas, 
Deſcendit nigram ad noctem, cupiduſque ſupremo 

Non ſaltem occiduam reſpicit ore diem? © + 


Decedens alicui ſaltem mens fidit amico 
In cujus blando pectore ponit opem; 
Fletum aliquem expoſcunt jam deficientia morte 
Lumina, amicorum qui riget imbre genas; 
Quin etiam ex tumulo, veteris non inſcia flammæ, 
Natura exclamat fida, memorque ſui. 


At tibi, qui tenui hoc deducis carmine ſortem, 
Er defunctorum ruſtica fata gemis, 

Huc olim intentus fi quis veſtigia flectat 
Et fuerit qualis ſors tua forte roget. 


Huic aliquis forſan ſenior reſpondeat ultro 
Cui niveis albent tempora ſparſa comis; 
& Vidimus hunc quam ſzpe micantes "roribus 
„ herbas 
«© Verrentem rapido, mane rubente, gradu. 
* Ad roſeum ſolis properabat ſæpius ortum, 
<Summaque tendebat per juga lætus i iter.” 


« Szpe ſub hic fago, radices undique circum 
« Que varie antiquas implicat alta ſuas, 
Stratus humi' meditans medio procumberet æſtu, 
" 5 nt Heb miurinut aquze, 


| 


; 


j 


| 
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" Spins hanc ſylvam propter virideſque receſſus 
© Urgeret meditans plurima, lentus iter, 
6 Intent hic multa obleRaret imagine * 
Muſarumque frequens ſollicitaret opem. 
Jam veluti demens, tacitis erraret in agris, 
« Aut cujus timulat corda repulſus amor. 


© Mane aderat nuper, tamen hunc nec viderat | 


« arbos, 
Nec juga, nec ſaliens fons, tacitumve nemus ; 
« Altera lux oritur ; nec aperti hic valle videtur, 
« Nec tamen ad fagum, nec prope fontis aquam, 


10 Tertia ſucceſſit—lentoque exangue cadaver 
Ecce ſepulchrali eſt pompa ſecuta gradu. 
« Tu lege, namque potes, cælatum in marmore 
© carmen, 
« Quod juxta has vepres exhibet iſte lapis.“ 
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Cor nunquam favit fama aut fortuna ſecunda, 
Congeſto hoc juvenem ceſpite ſervat humus. 

Huic tamen arriſit jucunda ſcientia vultu, 
Selegitque, habitans pectora, cura ſibi. 


Largus opum fuir, et ſincero, pectore fretus, 
Accepit pretium par, tribuente Deo. 

Indoluit miſerans inopi, lachrymaſque profudit. 
—Scilicet id, miſeris quod daret, omne fuit, 

A cœlo interea ſidum acquiſivit amicury, | 
Scilicet id,  cuperet quod magis, omne fuit. 


Ne merita ulterius defuncti exquirere pergas, 
Nec vitia ex facra ſede referre petas, 

Urraque ibi trepidã pariter ſpe condita reſtant, 
In gremio Patris ſcilicet atque Dei. 


CARMEN ELEGAN. 
Pope s Song, by 4 Perſon of Duility. 0 


Todor adeo roſeis expande volatilis alas, 


Et leviter pectus tange, Cupido, meum. 
Imperiis, pulchelle, tuis ego ſervulus ultro; 
Naturam ars victrix ſcilicet uſque domat. 


Arcades, zterno viridantes flore juventz, 
Nocte innutantes qualibet inter oves, 
Uſpicite, ut ſenſim languens juvenilior ætas, 
Hzc juxta, hæc, i in quam florea ſara perit : 
Ante omnes carum fic levit Adonida Cypris,' 
Deceptuſque Deam triſtius urſtt amor; 
Hunc, tacite adrepens per denſa filentia noctis 
Incantum ſæ vo dente momordit aper. 


Stringe lyram interea pulchre Prudentia lüdens, 


Harmonizque graves, Cynthia, funde modos ! 
DoRz àmbæ vigiles curas ſopire canendo, 


Tuque tuum imperti, Præſes Apollo, Deine! 


6 adamanteis, Pluton' armate catenis, 
O tu terroram rex, metuende Deus, 

Dog me, quà paſſim chryſtallina flumina currunt, 
Elyſiique lavat lucida lympha nemus. | 


Vos etiam mæſti ſalices, triſteſque cupreſſi 


Aureliz æternum ſerta dicata meæ; 
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Aud e chm, Morphou, Sion placiifime Mor- 
- eu 
Ut queror, ut penitus maceror igne novo. 


Triſte fluens, ſed lens fluens, Mzander, amzno 


Murmure qui curſum flexilis orbe rotas ! 


Margine ſæpe etiam quam plurimus errat amator, | 


Cui tua ſubmittunt florea dona decus. 


Sic quando ſenſim languens Philomela, filentera 
Mollior aggreditur, nec ſine voce, procum; 

Aſpice, de ecœlo interea Junonius ales 
Deſcenders, fato cedit inne Melos. 


PART OF HOMER's 

HYMN TO APOLLO. 

Tranſlated from the Greek. 
op of the bow Apollo, thee 1 ſing; 
Thee, as thou draw*ft amain the ſounding ſtring, 
Th' immortal pow'rs revere with homage low, 
And ev'ry godhead trembles at thy bow. 
All but Latona : ſhe with mighty Jove 
Eyes thee with all a tender parent's love; 
Cloſes thy quiver, thy tough bow unbends, 
And high amid th' ethereal dome ſuſpends, 
Then ſmiling leads thee, her all-glorious ſon, 
To ſhare the mighty thunderer's awful throne. 
Goblets of neQar thy glad fire prepares, 
And thee, his faireſt, nobleſt ſon declares ; 


While ev'ry god fits rapt, Latona's breaſt - + 
Beats with ſuperior Joy, and hails her ſon con- 
feſt. 


Thrice bleſt Latona from thee, goddeſs, ſprung 
Diana chaſte, and Phœbus ever-young : 
Her in Ortygia's ifle, and him you bore 
At Cynthius' hill on Delos“ ſea girt ſhore, - 
Where the tall palm uprears its lovely head, 
And clear Inopus laves the flow'ry mead. 
O Phoebus, where ſhall 1 begin thy praiſe ? 
Well can'ſt thou rule the poet's artleſs lays. 
Oft on the craggy rock, or mountain hoar, 
By river ſide, or on the ſea's hoarſe ſhore, 
Wandr'ing well-pleaſed, with muſic's magic ſound, 
And airs divine, thou charm'ſt the region round. 
Say, ſhall I fing how firſt on Delos“ ſhore, 
Thee, glorious progeny, Latona bore ? 
How firſt, from other iſles, beſet with grief, 
In vain thy tortur'd mother ſought relief. 
Each to her out-caſt woe denied abode, , 
Nor durſt one iſle receive the future god. 
At length to Delos came the lab'ring' fair, 7 
And ſuppliant thus beſought her needful care. 
Delos! recbivs Apollo, and O] raiſe 


A glorious t to record his praiſe! 
Then ſhall he govern thee with gentle ſway, 
And only Luk on ſhall thine ifle obey. 


What though no flocks, nor herds, nor juicy vine, 
Nor plants of thouſand natures ſhall be thine, 


«re 


Delos and Ortygia are mentioned as diferen Maud. a 
in the original. 
+ Here ſeveral verſus containing nothing but a mere 


oa 
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Swife to the 1 of as Bowyer-ki e 
Oblations rich ſhall ev ry nat ion s pr ><a Uf 


For ever from thy altars-ſhall ariſe /- | 
The fragrant incenſe of burne-ſacrifice. .. a 
No longer then regret thy barren ſoil, * * 
Receive the God. and live by other's toil. 

She ſpake : with inward rapture Delos uz 
And ſooth'd the ſuppliant power with anſwer 
Latona! mighty Cæus daughter lar, 


Full willingly would Delos eaſe thy care, 


Full willingly behold her barren earth 

| Witneſs the glories of Apollo's birth: | AT 
| The mighty god would raiſe my lowly name,” : 
Aud conſecrate nis native iſle to lane, 1: 

One fear alone diſtracts my beating heart; 
That fear, O goddeſs, liſt while 1 impart. 
Second to none amid th' ethereal ſkies, s, 
Apollo ſoon allaerrible ſhall riſe: 71 
All nations ſhall adore the mighty god, 4 111 
And kings and kingdoms tremble at his node 
Haply (for ah! dire fears my ſoul infeſt, 
And fill with horror my-tumultuous;breaft}, - + 
Soon as the glorious godhead ſhall be born. 
My deſert region. will he view with ſcornt, - |. , 
Indignant ſpurn me, curſe my barren. ſoil, E 
And plunge into the waves my hated iſle. .. ,. -, , / 
Triumphant then to happier climes remove, eb 


There fix his ſhrine, plant there bis ſacred grove. 


Whelm'd in the briny main ſhall Delos lay, 


To all the finny brood a wretched prey. 
But, O Latona! if, to quell my fear, 


You']l .deign a ſolemn ſacred oath to ſwear, 
That here the god his glorious ſeat ſhall hold, 
And here his ſapient oracles unfold,  . 
Your ſacred. burden here, "rang Jays: 
Here view the godhead burſting into day. = 
Thus Delos pray'd,' nor was her pray'r denied,” 
But ſoon with ſolemn vows thus ratified 2... ;.-, 
Witneſs O heaven-and earth ! Q Stygian lake! 
Dire adjuration, that no god my break ! i 
in Delos ſhall Apollo's ſhrine. be rear dd, 
Delos, his beſt belov'd, molt honour'd, moſt — 
verd. * 
Thus vow'd Latona: Delos hail'd her earth 
Bleſt in the glories of Apollo's birth. 
Nine hapleſs days and nights, with writhing crocs 
And all the anguiſh of a mother's woes, fe 
Latona tortur'd lay; in ſorrowing mood, 
Around her many a ſiſter-goddeſs ſtood. 


— 
* . 
” t 


| Aloft in heaven imperial Juno ſat, 


And view'd relentleſs her unhappy fate. 

Lucina too, the kind aſſuaging pow'r , . 
That tends the lab'ring mother's child- bed Bs 
And mitigates her woes, in golden clouds 

High on Olympus' top the goddeſs ſhrouds. 
Her large full eyes with indignation roll, 

And livid envy ſeiz d her haughty ſoul, 

That from Latona's loins was doom'd to cpring 
So great a ſon, the mighty Bowyer- king: Fx 
The milder pow re, that near the lab'ring fair 
View d all her pangs with unavaling « ere, $31; 


p * Bowyer-ing, and. Bowyer-god, a, are expre 
Frequently uſed by Dryden, in bis verſion l lied, 9, : 


[ to fegnify Apolio, 2 
Xx; 
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Fair Iris ſent, the many colour'd maid. 
To gain with goodly gifts Lucina's aid, ' 
But charg'd her heed, left Juno ſhould prevent 
With prohibition dire their kind intent. 
Fleet as the winged winds, the flying fair 
With nimble pinion cut the liquid air. 
Olympus gain'd, apart ſhe call'd the maid, 
Then ſought with many a pray'r her needful aid, 
And mow'd her ſoul: when ſoon with dove-like 


. Swiſtly 2 meaſur 0 back the vie wleſs airy ſpace. 
Soon as to Delos? ifle Lucina came 

The ngs of travail ſeiz d Latona's ſrame. 

Her twining arms ſhe threw. the palm around, 

And preſt with deep-indented knee the ground : : 

Then into day ſprung farth the jolly boy, | 


Earth ſmiſ'd beneath, and heaven rang with joy. 


The ſiſter pow'rs that round Latona ſtood 
With chaſte ablutions cleansꝰ d the infant- god. 
His lovely limbs in mantle white they beund, 
And gently drew a golden ſwathe around. 

He hung not helpleſs at his mother's breaſt, 
But Themis fed him with an heavenly feaſt. 

Pleas'd while Latona views the heavenly boy, 
And fondly glows with all a mothers joy, 

The wür babe; ſtrong with ambroſial food, 

In vain their bonds or golden ſwathes withſtood; 

Bands, ſwathes, and Auer with eaſe he 

: broke, 

And thus the wond'ring deities beſpoke; . 

«© The lyre, and ſounding bow, and to declare 

*The thund'rer's counſels, be Apollo's care!“ 

He fpake; and onwards all majeſtic ſtrode; 

. The queen of heaven awe-ſtruck view'd the god, 
Delos beheld him-with a tender ſmile, 
And bail'd, enrich'd with gold, her ey 1 iſle; 
Her happy ile, Apolio's native feat, 
His ſacred haunt, his beſt-belov'd retreat. 
Grac'd with Apollo, Delos glorious ſhines, 
As the tall mountain crown'd with ſtately pines. 
Now ſtony Cynthus would the god aſcend, 
And now his courſe to various iflands bend. 
Full many a fane, and rock, and ſhady grove, 
River, and 1 did Apollo love; 
But chiefly Delos: The lonians there, 
With their chaſte wives and prattling babes, repair. 
There gladly celebrate Ap: lli's name 
With many a ſolemn rite and ſacred game; 
The jolly dance and holy hymn prepare, 
And with the cæſtus urge the manly war. 
If. when their facred feaſt th* Tonians hold, 
Their gallant ſports a ſtranger ſhould behold, 
View the ſtrong nerves the nene chieſs that 
"brace, © | 
Or eye the ſofter charms of female grace; 
Then mark their riches of a thouſand kinds, 
And their tall ſhips born ſwiſt before the winds, - 
So goodly to the 1ight* would all appear, 
The fair aſſembly gods he would declare. 
There too the Delian virgins, beauteous err, 
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Each voice, the Delian maids, each human ound 
31 With apteſt imitation ſweet reſound : 7 
Their tongue ſo juſtly tune with accents new, 
That none the falſe diſtinguiſh from the true. 
Latona ! Phebus! Dian, lovely fair! 

Bleſt Delian nymphs, Apollo s chiefeſt care, 
All hail! and O witk praiſe your poet Sow, 
Nor all his labours in oblivion drown! =» 
If haply ſome poor pilgrim ſhall inquire, © - 
. « Q, virgins, who moſt {kilfu] ſmites the es | 
Whole loſty verſe in ſweeteſt deſcant ro 

« And charms to extaſy the hearers ſouls ? 285 

O anſwer, a blind batd in Chios dwells, 

In all the arts of verſe who far excells. 

Then o'er the earth ſhall ſpread my en fame, 
And diſtant nations ſhall record my name. 

But Phœbus never will I ceaſe to fing, 

Latona's noble ſon,” the mighty Bowyer-king. 

Thee Lycia and Mæonia, thee, great pow'r, 
The bleſt Miletus habitants adore ; 5 
But thy lov'd haunt is ſea-girt Delos ſhore. 
Now Pytho's ſtony ſoil Apollo treads, 

And all around ambroſial fragrance ſneds, 
Then ſtrikes with matchleſs art the golden ſtrings, 
And ev'ry hill with heavenly muſic rings. 

Olympus now and the divine abodes 
Glorious he ſeeks, and mixes with the gods. 
Each heavenly boſom pants with fond deſire 
To hear the lofty verſe and golden lyre. 

Drawn by the magie ſound, the virgin nine 
With warbiings ſweet the ſacred minſtrel join: 
Now with glad heart, loud voice, and jocund lays 
Full ſweetly carol bounteous heayen's praiſe; 
And now iv dirges ſad, and numbers flow 

Relate the piteous tale of human woe; 

Woe, by the gods on wretched mortals caſt, - 
Who vainly ſhun affliction e wir'try blaſt, _ 
And all in vain attempt with ſond delay + 
Death's certain ſhaft to ward, or chaſe old age away. 

The graces there, and ſmiling hours are ſeen, 
And Cytheria, Jaughter-loving queen, 
And harmony, and Hebe, loyely hand, ' 

To ſprightlieſt meaſures dancing hand in . 
There, of no common port or vulgar mien, 


Warbles reſponſive to the golden lyre, 
Tunes her glad notes, and joins the virgin choir. 
There Mars and Mercury with awkward play, 
| And unconth gambols, waſte the live-long day. 
| There as Apollo moves with graceſul pace 

A thouſand glories play around his ſace; 
In ſplendour dreit he joins-the ſeſtive band, 
And ſweeps the golden lyre with magic hand. 
Mean while, Latona and imperial Jove 


| Eye the bright godhead with parental loye : | | 
[vey#, 


And, as the deities around bim play, 
well W his goodly mien and awful port fur- 


* The 2 raaflater, hes! he Ae this piece, had 


Some thoughts of giving a complete Engliſh verſion of all 
Homer's Hymns, being the only parts of bis works ne- 


Apollo's handmaids, wake the living lyre; ; 

To Phoebus firſt they conſecrate the lays, 
Latotna then and chaſte Diana praiſe, 

Ihen heroes old, and matrons chaſte rehearſe, 
And ſodth the reptur'd heart with ſacred verſe, 


ver yet trarſlated; but [to ſay nothing of bis opinion of 


this ſpecimen of bis tranſlation} fearing that this Species 
of poetry, though it has its beauties and does not vant 
admirers: ameng the learned, 2vould appear far l:fs a- 
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With heavenly radiance, ſhines the huntreſe-queen, 
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Bad factionꝰs furious diſcord ceaſe to rave, 


My verſe illume! and O, let mortals hear 
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FROM CAT ULI US. 
Car ox, that dear bewitching prude, 
Still calls me ſaucy, pert, and rude, 
And ſometimes almoſt ſtrikes me; 
And yet, I ſwear, I can't tell how, 
Spite of the knitting of her brow, 
I'm very ſure ſhe likes me. 


Af you me, why I fancy thus? 
Why, I have call'd her jilt and puſs, 
And thought myſelf above her; 
And yet I feel it, to my coſt, 
That when I rail againſt her moſt, 

I'm very ſure I love her. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE HENRIADE. 
Tranſlated from the Frenth of M. de Voltaire. 


Tur chieftain, France, of try'd illuſtrious worth, 
By right of conqueſt, king, by right of birth, 

1 ſing. Who, tutor'd in misfortune's ſchool, 
There learnt the nobleſt ſcience, how to rule; 


Valiant to con quer, merciful to ſave; 

Baffled the daring league's rebellious ſchemes, 

MAYENNE's proud hopes, and Spain's ambitious 

dreams: fy 

With civil prudence bleſt, with martial fire, | 

A nation's copqueror, and a nation's fire. [height 
Truth, heavenly maid, from th' Empyrean : 

Deſcend, and with thy ſtrong and pureſt light 


— — 


Thy ſacred word, and awfully revere ! 

Be thou my guide! thy ſage experience brings 

Unerring maxims to the ear of kings. 

*Tis thine, bleſt maid, and only thine, to ſhow = 

What moſt befits the regal pow'r to know. 

Purge thou the film from off a nation's eyes, 

And ſhow what ills from civil diſcord riſe ! 

Nor ſpare with decent boldneſs to diſcloſe 

The prince's errors, and the people's woes: 

And O!] if fable &er, in times of yore, 

Mix'd her ſoft accents with thy fterner lore, 

If e' er her hand adorn'd thy tow'ring head, 

And o'er thy front her milder graces ſpread ; 

If e'er her ſhades, which lovingly unite, 

Bad thy fair form ſpring ſtronger into light, 

With me, permit her all thy ſteps to trace, 

Not to conceal thy beauties, but to grace 

Still Varois reign'd, and ſunk in pleaſure's 

bow' r, b 0 

O'er a mad ſtate held looſe the reins of pow'r : 

The trampled law bad loſt its ancient force, _ 

And right confounded, miſs'd her even courſe. 

was thus when Vauois France's ſceptre bore, 

Scepter'd indeed, but now a king no more; 

Not glory's minion now, the voice of fame, 

Swell d the loud trumpet to the hero's name; 


— 


greeable to the mere R aglifs reader, be deſifled. They, 
Who would form the jufteſt idea of this fort of compoſition 
among the ancients, may be better informed, by pernfing. 
Dr Akenſide's mf. clafiical byzn te the Naiads, ban 
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From any tranſlation of Hemer or Callimachus. 


His laurels wither'd, end all blaſted now, 
Which conqueſt hung upon his infant brow $ 
Whoſe progreſs Europe-mark'd with conſcious fear, 
Whole loſs provok'd his country's common tear, 
When, the long train of all his virtues known, 
The north admiring calPd him to the throne. 
In ſecond rank, the light which firikes the eyes, 
Rais'd to the firſt, grows dim, and feebly dies. 
From war's ſtern ſoldier, active, firm, and brave, 
He ſunk a monarch. pleaſure's abject ſlave. _ 
Lull'd with ſoft eaſe, f:rgetful all of ſtate, ; 
His weakneſs totter'd with a kingdom's weight; 
Whilſt laſt in ſloth, and dead to glorious fame, 
The ſons of riot govern'd in his name. 2 
QueLus, ST. MAicr1v. death-cemented pair, 
Joveuse the gay, and D“ Esrkzox the fair, 
The careleſs king in pleaſure plung'd with theſe, 
In luſt intemperate, and lethargic eaſſe. 
Meantime the Gurs Es, fortunate and braye, ' 
Catch'd the fair moment which his weakneſs gave. 
Then rofe the fatal league in evil hour, 
That dreadful} rival of his waning pow'r. 7-2 
The people blind, their ſacred monarch brav'd, 
Led by thoſe tyrants, who their rights enflav*d.” 
His friends forſook him, helpleſs and alone, 
His ſervants chas d him from bis royal throne; 
Revolted Paris, deaf to kingly we. 
Within her gates the crowding ftranger ſaw. 
Through all the city burſt rebellion's fame; 
And all was loſt, when virtuous BouxBox came 
Came, full of warlike ardour, to reftore 5 
That light his prince, deluded, had no more. 
His active preſence breath'd an inſtant flame; 
No longer now the fluggiſh ſons of ſhame, | 


i. 


Onward they preſs, where glory calls, to arms, 


And ſpring to war from pleaſure's ſilken charms : 
To Paris' gates both kings advance amain, _ 
Rome felt th' alarm, and tremblet{ haughty Spain: 
While Europe, watching where the tempeſt falls, 
With anxious eyes beheld rh' unhappy walls. 
Within was DiscoxD, with her hell-born train, 


{ Stirring to war the league, and haughty MayNe, 
The people, and the church: and from on high _ 
Call'd out to Spain, rebellion's prompt ally. 

| DiscorD, dread monſter, deaf to human woe, 

| To her own ſubjects an avengeful foe, 


Bloody, imp<tuous, eager to deſtroy, 

In man's misfortune ſounds her hateful joy ; 
To neither party ought of mercy ſhown,” 
Well pleas'd the ſtabs the dagger in her own ; 
Dwells a fizrce tyrant in the breaſt ſhe fires, | 
And ſmiles to puniſh what herſelf inſpires. 

Weſt of the city, near thoſe borders gay, _ 
Where Seine obliquely winds her floping way, 
(Scenes now, where pleaſure's ſoft retreats are 

found, 9 
Where triumphs art, and nature ſmiles around, 


Then, by the will of fate, the bloody ſtage 


For war's ſtern combat and relentleſs rage) 
Th' unhappy Va Lois bade his troops advance, 
There ruſh'd at once the generous ſtrength of 
France. | e 
A thouſand heroes, eager, for the fight, 
By ſects divided, from revenge unite. 3 
Theſe virtuous· Bou EBOx leads, their choſen guide, 
Their cauſe confcderare, and their hearts allied. 
X x ij 
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Tt ſcem'd the army felt one common flame, 
Their zeal, religion, cauſe, and chief the ſame. 
The ſacred Louis, fire of BouxBOx's race, 
From azure ſkies, beſide the throne of grace, 
With holy joy beheld his future heir, 
And ey'd the hero with paternal care; 
With ſuch as prophets feel, a bleſt preſage, 
He ſaw the virtues of his ripening age: 
Saw glory round him all her laurels deal, 
Let wail'd his errors, though he lov'd his zeal; 
With eye prophetic he beheld, e en now, 
The crown of France adorn his royal brow ; 
He knew the wreath was deſtin'd which they gave, 
More will'd the ſaint, the light which ſhines to | 
ſave. . | | 
Still Henzy's ſteps mov'd onward to the throne, 
By ſecret ways, e en to himſelf unknown; 
His help from Heaven the holy prophet ſent, 
But hid the arm his wiſe indulgence lent : | 
Leſt fure of conqueſt, he had flack'd his flame, 
Nor grappled danger for the meed of fame. 
Already Maxs had donn'd his coat of mail, 
And doubtful conqueſt held her even ſeale; 
Carnage with blood had mark'd his purple way, 
And flaughter'd heaps in wild confuſion lay, 
When VALoIs thus his part'ner king addreſt, 
The ſigh deep-heaving from his anxious breaſt. 
Lou ſee what fate, what humbling fate is mine, 
« Nor yet alone—the injury is thine. 
« The dauntleſs league, by hardy chieftains led, 
4 Which hiſſes faction with her hydra head, 
« Boldly confederate by a deſperate oath, 
4 Aims not at me alone, but ſtrikes at both. 
Though Hong fince the regal circle wear, 
« Though 4 * rank ſucceed my rightful heir, 
« Paris diſowns us, nor will homage bring 
To me their preſent, you their future king. 
« 'Thine, well they know the next illuſtrious claim, 
* From law, from birth, and deeds of loudeſt 
« fame; ; 
« Yet from that throne's hereditary right 
Where I but totter, would exclude thee quite. 
Religion hurls her furious bolts on thee, 
And holy councils join her firm decree ; 
t ROME, though ſhe raiſe no ſoldier's martial band, 
* {- 1 war through every awe-ſtruck 
„ 
et Beneath her banners bids each hoſt repair, 
tt And truſts her thunder to the Spaniard's care, 
« Far from my hopes each ſummer friend is flown, 
« No ſubjeRs hail me on my ſacred throne; 
« No kindred now the kind affection ſhows, , 
« All fly their king, abandon, or oppoſe: + 
« Rich in my ſpoils, with greedy treacherous haſte, 
« While the baſe Spaniard Jays my country waſte. 
« *Midlt foes like theſe, abandon'd, and betray'd, 
« France in her turn ſhall ſeck a foreign aid : 
“ Shall Britain's court by ſecret methods try, 
« And win EL1za for a firm ally. 
« Of old I know between each pow'rful ſtate, 
«. Subfiſts a jealous and immortal hate; 
„ That London lifts its tow'ring front on high, 
% And looks on Paris with a rival eye; 


_—, © But I, the monarch of each pageant throne, 


Have now no ſubjects, and no country own: 


« Vengeance alone my ftern reſolves avow, 
«© Who gives me that, to me is Frenchman now. 
© The ſnail-pac'd agents, whoſe deliberate way 
« Creeps on in trammels of preſcrib'd delay, 
“ Such fit not now; tis you, great prince, alone 
« Muſt haſte a ſuppliant to Er1z 4's throne. 
4 Your voice alone ſhall needful ſuccours bring, 
« And arm Britannia for an injur'd king. 
To Albion hence, and let thy happier name 
“ Plead the king's cauſe, and raiſe their generous 
« flame! | el 
«My foes' defeat upon thy arm depends, - 
« But from thy virtue I muſt hope for friends.” 
Thus ſpoke the king, while Henzr's looks con- 
feſt | 
The jealous ardour which inflam'd his bregſt, 
Leſt others' arms might urge their glorious claim, 
And raviſh from him half the meed of fame. 
With deep regret the hero number'd o'er. 
The wreaths of glory he had won before; 
When, without ſuccours, without ſxill's intrigue, 
Himſelf with Cox Dr ſhook the trembling league, 
When thoſe command, who holds the regal ſway. 
It is a ſubject's virtue to obey. | 
Reſolv'd to follow what the king commands, 
The blows, ſuſpended, fell not from his hands; 
He rein'd the ardour of his noble mind, 
And, parting, left the gather'd wreaths behind, 
Th' aſtoniſh'd army felt a deep concern, 
Fate ſeem'd depending on the chief's return. 
His abſence ſtill unknown, the pent-up foe 
In dire expectance dread the ſudden blow; 
While VAaLo1s' troops ſtill feel their hero's flame, 
And virtue triumphs in her Hexzy's name. 
Of all his fav'rites, none their chief attend, #9 
Save MorNnay brave, his ſoul's familiar friend. 


| Morrar of ſteady faith, and manners plain, 


And truth, untainted with the flatt'rers ſtrain 5 
Rich in deſert, of valour rarely tried, 

A virtuous champion, though on error's {ide ; 
With ſignal prudence bleſt, with patriot zeal 
Firm to his church, and to the public weal; 
Cenſor of courtiers, but by courts belov'd, 
Rome's fierce aſſailant, and by Rome approv'd. 


Acroſs two rocks, where with tremendous roar 


The foaming ocean laſhes either ſhore, 

To Dieppe's ſtrong port the hero's ſteps repair 

The ready ſailors ply their buſy care. E 

The tow'ring ſhips, old ocean's lordly kings, 

Aloft in air diſplay their canvas wings ; 

Not ſwell'd by Boreas now, the glaſſy ſeas 

Flow'd calmly on, with zephyr's gentle breeze. 

Now, —_— weigh'd, they quit the friendly 
ore, 

And land receding greets their eyes no more. 

Jocund they fail'd, and Albion's chalky height 


| At diſtance roſe'full fairly to the ſight. 


When rumbling thunders rend th' affrighted pole, 


| Loud roar the winds, and ſeas tempeſtuous roll: 


The livid lightnings cleave the darken'd air, 

And all around reigns horror and deſpair. 

No partial fear the hero's boſom knows, 

Which only trembled for his country's woes, 

It ſeem'd his looks tow'rd her in ſilence bent, 
Accus'd the winds, which croſs'd his great intent. 
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80 Cx3ar, ftriving for 2 conquer'd world, 

Near Epire's banks, with adverſe tempeſt hurl'd, 

Trufting, undaunted, and ſecurely brave, 

Rome's and the world's fate to the ſwelling wave. 

Though leagu'd with Pomezy Neprune's ſelf 

engage, 
pos'd his fortune to dull ocean's rage. 
NG that Gop, whoſe power the tempeſt 
inds, i 

Who rides triumphant; on the wings of winds, 

That Gop, whoſe wiſdom, which preſides o'er all, 

Can raiſe, protect, or cruſh this earthly ball, 

From his bright throne, beyond the ſtarry ſkies, 

Beheld the hero with confidering eyes, 

God was his guide, and mid the tempeſt's rear 
The tofling veſſel reach'd the neighbouring ſhore ; 
| Where Jerſey riſes from the ocean's bed, 

There, heaven- conducted, was the hero led. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore there ſtood, 
The growth of many years, a ſhadowy wood. 
A neighbouring rock the calm retirement ſaves 
From the rude blaſts, and hoarſe-reſounding waves, 
| A grotto ſtands behind, whoſe ſtructure knows 
The fimple grace which nature's hand beſtows. 
Here, far from court remov'd, a holy ſage 
Spent the mild evening of declining age. 
While free from worldly toils, and worldly woe, 
His only ſtudy was himſelf to know : 
Here mus'd, regretting on his miſpent days, 
Or loſt in love, or pleafure's flow'ry maze. 
No guits of folly ſwell the dangerous tide, 
While all his paſſions to a calm ſubſide ; : 
The bubble life he held an empty dream, 
His food the fimple herb, his drink the ſtream ; 
| Tranquil and calm he drew his aged breath, 
And look'd with patience tow'rd the port of 
death, 
When the pure ſoul to bliſsful realms ſhall ſoar, 
And join with Gop himſelf to part no more. 
The Gop he worſhipp'd ey'd the zealous ſage, | 
And bleſs'd with wiſdom's lore his filver'd age: 
Gave him the ſkill of prophecy to know, 
And from fate's volume read events below. 
The ſage with conſcious joy the prince addreſs'd, 
And ſpread the table for his royal gueſt ; 
The prompt repaſt, which ſimple nature ſuits, 
The ſtream's freſh water, and the foreſt's roots, 
Nor unaccuſtom'd to the homely fare, 
The warrior ſat; for oft from buſy care, 
From court retir'd, and pomp's faſtidious pride, 
The hero dar'd to throw the king aſide: 
And in the ruſtic cot well-pleas'd partook 
F Of labour's mean repaſt, and cheerful look ; 
Found in himſelf the joys to kings unknown 
And ſelf-depos'd forgot the lordly throne. 
The world's contention to their minds ſupplies 
Much converſe, wholeſome to the good and wiſe. 
, Much did they talk of woes in human life, 
Of Chriſtian kingdoms torn with jarring ſtrife. 
The zeal of Mon xa x, like a ſtubborn fort, 
Attach'd to Calvin ſtood his firm ſupport. 
Hewsr, till doubting, ſought th' indulgent ſkies, 
That light's clear ray might burſt upon his eyes, 
_ * Muſt then, ſaid he, the truth be always found, | 
To mortals weak with miſts encompaſs'd round? 


4 *Midſt cannons thunder, and mid war's alarn 
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« Muſt I ſtill err? my way in darkneſs trod, 
Nor know the path which leads me to my Gon? 
If all alike he will'd us to obey, / , | 
© The Gop who will'd it had preſcrib'd the way. 

« Let us not vainly God's deſigns explore 
(The ſage reply d) be humble, and adore! 
« Arraign not madly Heav'n's unerring-laws 
« For faults, where mortals are themſelves the 
« Theſe aged eyes beheld in days of yore, [cauſe. 
© When Calvin's doQrine reach'd the Gallic ſhore, 
Then, though with blood it now diſtains the 

earth, ' f 

« Creeping in ſhade, and humble in the birth, 
% IT ſaw it baniſh'd by religion's laws, 
Without one friend to combat in the cauſe. 
« Through ways oblique I ſaw the phantom tread, 
« Slow winding, and aſham'd to rear her head, 
Till at the laſt, upheld by pow'rful arms, 


Burſt forth the monſter in the glare of light, 

© With tow'ring front full dreadful to the fight; 

« To ſcowl at mortals from her tyrant ſeat, 

„And ſpurn our altars at her impious feet. | 

Far then from courts, beneath this peaceful cot, 

* I wail'd religion's and my country's lot; 

% Yet here, to comfort my declining days, 

« Some dawn of hope preſents its cheerful rays. © 

„ So new a worſhip cannot long ſurvive, © 

« Which man's caprice alone has kept alive. 

«© With that it roſe, with that ſhall die away, 

« Man's works and man are bubbles of a day. 

The Gov, who reigns for ever and the ſame, 

„At pleaſure blaſts a world's preſumptuous aim, 

Vain is our malice, vain our ſtrength diſplay?d, 

To ſap the city his right hand hath made; 

« Himſelf hath fix'd the ſtrong foundations low, 

„Which brave the wreck of time, and hell's in- 
veterate blow: | 

© The Lord of Lords ſhall blefs thy purged ſighe 

„With bright effulgence of diviner light; 

On thee, great prince, his mercies he'll beſtow, 

* And ſhed that truth thy boſom pants to know. 

© THAT Gop hath choſe thee, and his hand alone 

Safe through the war ſhall lead thee to a throne, 

« Conqueſt already (for his voice is fate) | 

% For thee bids glory ope her golden gate. 

If on thy ſight the truth unnotic'd falls, 

« Hope not admiſſion in thy Paris“ walls, c 

Though ſplendid eaſe invite thee to her arms, — 

© O ſhun, great prince, the ſyren's poiſon'd 7 
charms! © - n | 


“ O'er thy ſtrong paſſions hold a glorious reign, 
« Fly love's ſoft lap, break pleaſure's ſilken chain: 
« And when, with efforts ſtrong, all foes o er- 
thrown, - your own, 
« A league's great conqueror, and, what's more, 
« When, with united hearts, and triumph's voice, 
« Thy people hail thee with one common choice, 
« From a dread ſiege, to fame for ever known, © 
To mount with glory thy paternal throne, 
« That time, affliction ſhall lay by her rod. 
% And thy glad eyes ſhall ſeek thy father's God: 
* Thea ſhalt thou ſee from whence thy arma 
prevail. lloeer fail 
Go, prince W no 3 GOD -C ng” 
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Each word the ſage's holy lips i impart 
Falls like a flame on Henry s generous heart. 
The hero ſtood tranſported in his mind 6 
To times when God held converſe with mankind, 
When ſimple virtue taught her heav'n-born lore, 
And truth commanding bade e'en kings. adore. 
His eager arms the ryverend ſage embrace, 
And the warm tear ſaſt trickled down his face. 
Untouch' d, yet loſt a while in deep ſurpriſe, 


Stood Monkar brave; for ſtill on Mornar's | 


eyes 
Hung error's miſt, and Gop's high will conceal'd | 
The gifts from him to Henzay's breaſt reveal'd. 
His wiſdom idly would the world prefer, 
Whoſe lot, though rich in virtues, was to err. 
While the rapt ſage, fulfilling God's beheſt 
| Spoke inſpiration to the prince's breaſt, 
Huſh'd were the wilds, within air caverns 
bound, ; 
Smooth flow'd the hos and nature ſmil'd around. 
The ſage his guide, the hero ſought his way 
Where the tall veſlels ſafe at anchor lay: 
The ready ſailors quit the friendly ſtrand, 
Hoiſt the glad ſails, and make for Albion's land, 
While o'er her coaſt his eyes admiring range, 
He prais d in ſilence Britain's happier change: 
Where laws, abus'd by ſoul inteſtine foes, 
Had erſt entail'd a heap of dreadful woes 
On prince and people; on that bloody ſtage, 
Where ſlaughter' d heroes bled for civil rage; 
On that bright throne, from whence deſcended 
ſprings 
Th' illuſtrious lineage Abende kings, 
Like Hax Rr, long in adverſe fortune ſchool'd, 
O'er willing Engliſh hearts a Woman rul'd : 
And, rich in manly courage, ſemale grace, 
Clos'd the long luſtre of her crowded race. 
Er1Zza then, in Britain's happieſt hour, 
Held the juſt balance of contending pow'r; 
Made Engliſh ſubj.&s bow the willing knee, 
Who will net ſerve, and are not happy free. 
Beneath her ſacred reign the nation knows 
No ſad remembrance of its former woes; 
Their flocks ſecurely graz'd the fertile plain, 
Their garners burſting with their golden grain, 
The ſtately ſhips, their ſwelling fails unfurl'd, 
Brought wealth and homage from the diſtant 
A world: 
All Europe watch'd Britannia's bold decree, 
Dreaded by land, and monarch of the ſea. 
Wide o'er the waves her flect exulting;rode, 
And fortune triumph” d over ocean's Gow. | 
Proud London now, no more of barharous fame, 
To arms and commerce urg' d her, blended claim. 
Her pow'rs, in union leagu'd, together fat, 
King, Lords, and Commons, in their threefold 
ſtate 


Though ſeparate each their ſeveral intereſt draw, 
Yet all united form the ſtedfaſt law. 

All three, one body” s members, firm and fit, 
Make but one pow'r in ſtrong conjunction Enit; 
Pow x to itſelf of danger often found, 

But ſpreading terror to its neighbours round. 
Bleſt, when the people duty's homage ſhow, 


And pay their ng tho tribute which they oe | 


? is 7 


Protect their ee . freedom from the throne! 


« Ah when, cry'd. Boun nox, mall our diſcord 
cCcaſe, 


« Our glory, Albion, ris; like thine, i in peace? 


„ Bluſh, bluſh, ye kings, ye lords of jarring ſtates, 
| © A woman bids, and war hath clos'd its gates: 
Vous countries bleed with ſactious rage oppreſt, 
While Sur reigns happy o'er a people bleſt.“ 


Mean time the hero reach'd the ſea-girt iſle, 
Where freedom bids eternal plenty ſmile ; 
Not far from William's tow'r at diſtance ſeen, 
Stood the fam'd palace of the virgin queen. 
HFlither, the faithlul Moxnar at his ſide, 
Without the noiſe and pageant pomp of pride, 
The toys of grandeur which the vain purſue, 
But glare unheeded to the hero's view, | 
The prince arriv'd: with bold and manly ſenſe 
He ſpoke ;- his frankneſs all his eloquence ; 
Told his ſad tale, and bow'd, his lofty heart, 
For France's woes, to act ſubmiſſion's part; 
For needſul aids the Britiſi queen addreſt, 
While, in the ſuppliant ſhone, the king confeſt. 


»Coni'ſt thou,” reply'd the queen, with Rrange 


ſurpriſe, 
* Com'(ſt thou ſrom VaLozs ſor the wiſh'd allies? 
'« Aſk thou protection for a tyrant foe,  - 
* Whoſe 0 hate work'd all thy fottune's/ 
7 «6 woe! 
« Far as the golden fun begins to riſe, 
'« To where he drives adown the weſtern ſkies,. 
« His ſtrife and thine to all the world is known: 
« Stand'it thou for him a ſriend at Britain's throne? 
« And. is that hand, which VaLois oft hath 
„ fear'd, 
« Arm'dinhis cauſe, andforhiaretttunterear' 677. 
When thus the Prince: A monarchy adverſc 
 *© fate 
© Wipes all remembrance out of former hate. 
« VaLotis was then a ſlave; his paſſion's flave, 
„ But now - himſelf a monarch firm and brave: 
He burſts at once the ignominious chain, 


-«< Reſumes the hero, and aſſerts his reign, 


« Bleſt, if of nature more aſſur'd and free, 

% He'd ſought no aid: but from himſelf aud me! 

But, led by fraud, and arts, all inſincere, 

« He was my foe from weakneſs and from fear. 

« His faults die with me, when his woes I view, 

« Pve gain'd the eee me YEDgeance, 
*. FO: 

« For know the work is thine, illuſtrious dame, 

« To deck thy Albion's brows with nba prov 
© fame, 

Let thy protection ſpread her ready wings, 

« And fight with me the injur'd cauſe of kings!” b. 

ELiza then, for much ſhe wiſnh'd to know 

The various turns of France's long- felt woe, 

Whence riſing firſt the civil diſcord came, 

And Paris kindled to rebellion's flame---' | | 


| & To me, great prince, thy griefs are not unknown, 


Though brought imperſect and by fame e 
„ Whoſe rapid wing too indiſcreetly flies, 
% And ſpreads abroad her indigeſted lies. 


Deaf to her tales, from thee, illuſtrious da, 


0 Ken thee alone Enza ſeeks the truth," 
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„ Tell me, for you have imme d all the de, N 


« VALois' brave friend, or VALois' conquering |: 


60 foe, 
« Say, whence this friendſhip, this alliance grew, 
« Which knits the happy bond 'twixt him and you; 
« Explain this wond'rous change, tis you alone, 
Can paint the virtues which yourſelf hath ſhown. 
« Teach me thy woes, for know thy ſtory brings 


A moral leſſon to the pride of kings.” 


And muſt my memory then, illuſtrious queen, 

« Recal the horrors of each dreadful icene? | 

„O had it pleas'd th* Almighty Pow'r (which 
„knows, 

« How my heart bleeds o'er all my country's woes) 

6 we then had ſnatch'd them from the 
6 light, 

% And hid them buried in eternal night. 

« Neareſt of blood muſt } aloud proclaim, 

„The princes* madneſs, and expoſe their ſhame ? 


Reflection ſhakes my mind with wild diſmay--- | 


% But 'tis ELIZA's will, and I obey. 

« Others, in ſpeaking, from their ſmooth addreſs, 

« Might make their weakneſs or their crimes 
« ſeem leſs, 

« The flow'ry art was never made for me, 

I ſpeak a ſoldier's language, plain and free.“ 


AN IMITATION FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


A MoNTH hath roll'd its lazy houss away, 
Since Delia's preſence blets'd her longing ſwain: 
How could he brook the luggith time's delay, 
What charm could ſoften ſuch an age of pain. 


One fond reflection {till his boſom cheer'd, 
And ſooth'd the torments of a lover's care, 

"Twas that for Delia's ſelf the bow'r he rear'd, 
And fancy 'plac'd the nymph already there, 


O come, dear maid, and with a gentle ſmile, + | 


Such as lights up my lovely fair one's face, 
Survey the product of thy ſhepherd's s toil, 
Nor rob the villa of the villa's grace. 


Whate'er improvements ſtrike thy curious ſight, 
Thy taſte hath form'd---let me not call it mine, 

Since when T muſe on thee, and ſeed delight, 
form no th6ught that is not wholly thine, 


Th' apartments deſtin'd for my charmer's uſe, 
(For love in trifles is conſpicuous ſhown) 

Can ſcarce an object to thy view produce, 
But bears che dear reſemblance of thme own. ' 


And truſt me, love, I could almoſt helieve, 
This little ſpot the manſion of my fair; 
But that awak'd from fancy's dreams I grieve, 
To find its proper owner is not there. 


Oh! I could doat upon the rural ſcene, 
Its proſpect over hiil and champaign wide, 
But that it marks the tedious way between, 
That parts thy Damon from his promis'd bride. 


The gardens now put forth their bloſſoms ſweet, 
In nature's flow'ry mantle gaily dreſt, oy 

The cloſe- trimm'd hedge, and circling border neat, 
All aſk my Delia for their deareſt gueſt. 


of 


* 


3 % 
The lily 3 the purple-bluſhing: roſe, 4 
ln this fair ſpot their miugled benucies | join 3 


The woodbine here its curling tendrils throws, 


In wreaths fantaſtic round the mantling vine. 


The branching arbour here for lovers made, | 
For dalliance met, gr fong, or atnorous tale, 5 


shall oft protect us with its cooli g ſhade, 


When ſultry Phœbus burns the Meer. br 


'Tis all another Paradiſe around, 
And, truſt me ſo'it would appear to me, 
Like the firſt man were I not lonely found, _ 
And but half bleſt, my Delia, wanting thee. | 


For two, but two, I've form'd a lovely walk, 
And I have call'd it by my fair one's name: 

Here bleſt with thee, t' enjoy thy pleaſing talk, 

While fools and madmen bow the knee. 10 


The ruſtic path already have I try: d, wo") 
Oft at the ſinking of the ſetting day; : — 
And while, my love, I thought thee by my ſide, 
With careful ſteps, have worn its edge away. 


With thee I've held diſcourſe, how paſſing tweet! 
While fancy brought thee to my raptur'd dream, 

With thee have prattled in my lone retreat, 
And taik'd down ſuns, on love's delicious theme, 


Ofc as I wander through the ruſtic crowd. 
Muſing with downecaft look, and folded arme, 

They ſtare with wonder, when rave aloud, © 
And dwell with rapture on thy artleſs charms, ; 


They. call me mad, and oft: with finger rude, 
Point at me leering, as | heedleſs paſs ; 10 

Yet Colin knows the cauſe, for love is ſhrewd, 
And the young ſhepherd courts the fatmer's laſs. 


Among the fruits that grace this little ſeat, 
And all around their cluſt ring foliage ſpread, 
Here may'ſt thou cull the peach; or nect'rine ſweet, 
And pluck the ſtrawberry from its native bed. 


And all along the river's verdant fide, 
I've planted elms, which riſe in even row; 
And fling theis lofty branches far and wide, 
Which float reflected in the lake below. 


| Since I've been abſent from my lovely fair, | 


Imagination forms a thouſand ſchemes, 
For O my Delia, thou art all my care, 
And all with me is love and golden dreams, 


O flatt'ring promiſe of ſecure delight ; ; 
When will the lazyspacing hours be o'er * 2 
That | may fly with rapture to thy ſight, 
And we ſhall meet again to part no more. 


A BALLAD. 12 "x 


Ye thepherde ſo careleſs and gay, N 
Who ſport with the oympis, of the plain, ap 

Take heed left you frolic away 
The peace you can never regain, 


Let not folly your boſoms ann'y 5; . 
And of love, the dear miſchief, beware. 
You may think *tis all ſunſhine and jay, 3 
—4 know * tis 0 *erſhadow d with care. 
p 4 / co 
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Love's morning how blithſome it ſhines, 
With an aſpect deceitſully fair; 
Its day oft in ſorrow declines, 
And it ſets in the night of deſpair. 
Hope: paints the gay ſcene to the ſight, 
While fancy her viſions beſtows, : 
And gilds ev'ry dream with delight, 
Zut to wake us to ſenſible woes. 


How hard is my lot to complain 

' Of a nymph whom | yet muſt adore, 

Though ſhe love not her ſhepherd again, 
Her Damon muſt love her the more. 

For it was not the pride of her ſex, 
That treated his vows with diſdain, 

For i it was not the pleaſure to vex, 

That made her delude her fond ſwain. 


Tas his, the fair nymph to behold, 
le hop'd—and he raſhly believ'd. 
"Twas her's to be fatally cold; | 
—He lov'd—and was fondly nene : 
For ſuch is of lovers the doom, 
While paſſions their reaſon beguile, 
'Tis warrant enough to preſume, - 
If they catch but a look or a ſmile. 


Yet ſurely my PnyLLiis would ſeem 
To prize me moſt ſhepherds above; 
But that might be only eſteem, 
* +, While fooliſhly conſtru'd it love. 
Yet others, like DaMon, believ'd 
The nymph might have favour'd her ſwain, 


And others, like him, were deceiv'd, N 


Like him, though they cannot complain. 


Of PuyL1i1s was always my ſong, 
For ſhe was my pride and my care; 
"And the ſolks, as we wander'd along, 
Would call us the conjugal pair. 
They mark'd how I walk'd at her fide, 
How her hand to my boſom 1 prot,” + 
Each tender endearment 1 try'd, 
And I thought none was ever ſo veg. 


But now the deluſion is o- er, 

Theſe day-dreams of pleaſure are fled, 
Now her Damon is pleaſing no more, 
And the hopes of her ſhepherd are dead. 
May he that my fair ſhall obtain, 

May he, as thy Dao, be true; 

Or haply thov'lt think of that ſwain, 
=. Who _ thee, dear maiden, en 


To CHLOE. 


Ir CyLor ſeek ape verſe of mine 
I call not on the tuneful nine 
With uſeleſs in vocation; 
Enough for me that fe ſhould aſk ; 
I fly with pleaſure to the taſk, : 
And her's the inſpiration. 


When'poets ſung i in ancient days, 
The muſs that inſpir'd their lays, 

Of whom there ſuch paradeis + 

Their deities. let pride confeſs, 

Were nothing more and nothing lefs, 


Then ca ** ern W ladies. 
"Ii 8 ht WO OY 
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Did any nymph her ſubject choaſe } 

She ſtrait commenc'd inſpiring Mus; 
And every maid, of lovely face, 
That ſtruck the hee of wounded ſwaing 


Exalted to yon ſtarry plain, ; 


Was regiſter'd a GzACE. 


Theſe were the compliments of old, 

While nymphs, among the gods enroll'd, 
Claim'd love's obſequious duty; 

Thus, while each bard had favourite views, 

Each nymph became a Grace, or Mvarg 
A Venus every beauty. 


Say, i in theſe latter days of ours, 

When love exerts his uſual powers, 
What difference lies between us ? 

In CHLoe's ſelf at once I boaſt, 

What bards of every age might toaſt, 
A Musk, a Gxacz, a VEN us. 


In Catoz are a thouſand charms, 

Though envy call her ſex to arms, 
And giggling girls may flout her 

The Most inhabits in her mind, 

A Venus in her form we find, 
The GRacss all about her. 


TO THE MOON. 


At hail majeſtic queen of night, brings 

Bright Cynthia! ſweeteſt nymph, whoſe preſence 
The penſivg pleaſures, calm delight, 

While contemplation ſmooths her ruffled wings, 
Which folly's vain tumultuous joys, 

Or buſineſs, care, and buzz of luſty day 

Have all too ruffled. — Hence, away 


d'ring noiſe. 
When evening dons her mantle gray, 
l' wind my ſolitary way, 
And hie me to ſome lonely grove 
(The haunt of fancy and of love) 
Whoſe ſocial branches, far outſpread, 
Poſſeſs the mind with pleafing dread. 
While Cypthia quivers through the trees 
That wanton with the ſumnier breeze, 
And the clear brock, or dimpled ſtream, 
RefleRs oblique her dancing beam. | 
How often, by thy ſilver light, 
Here lovers tongues beguil'd the night? 
| When forth the happy pair have ſtray' 4 
The amorous ſwain and tender maid, 


And as they walk'd the groves along, 


Cheer'd the til} eve with various ſong. 


While every artful ſtrain confeſt 


The mutual paſſion in their breaſt. 

The lovers' hours fly ſwift. away, 

And night reluQant yields to day. 
Thrice happy nymph, thrice happy you, 

When beauty is the meed of truth! 
Vet not the happy loves alone, 

Has thy celeſtial preſence known, 

To thee complains the n ymph forlorn, 

Of broken faith, and vows forſworn ; + 

And the dull ſwain, with folded arms, 


Still — on his Lale one 's e 


b * 


tale jeſt, and flippant mirth, and arile · engen · 
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Frames many a ſonnet to her name, » 
(As lovers uſe to expreſs their flame) 
Or pining wan with thoughtful care, 
In downcaſt ſilence feeds deſpair ; 
Or when the air dead ſtillneſs keeps, 
And Cynthia on the water flceps; 
Charms the dull car of ſober night, 
With love-born muſic's ſweet delight. 
Oft as thy orb performs its round, 
Thou liſt*'neſt to the various ſound 
Of ſhepherds' hopes and maidens' fears 
(Thoſe conſcious Cynthia filent _—_— 
While echo which ſtill loves to mock, 
Bears them about from rock to rock. * 
But ſhift we now the penſive ſcene, 
Where Cynthia ſilvers o'er the green. 
Mark yonder ſpot, whoſe equal rim 
Forms the green circle quaint and trim; 
Hither the fairies blithe advance, 
And lightly trip in mazy dance; 
Beating the panſie-paven ground | 
In frolic meaſures round and round; 
Theſe Cynthia's revels gaily keep, 
While lazy mortals ſnore aſleep ; 
Whom oft they viſit in the night, 
Not viſible to human light; 
And as old prattling wives relate, 
Though now the faſhion's out of date, 
Drop ſixpence in the houſewife's ſhoe, 
And pinch the flattern black and blue. 
They fill the mind with airy ſchemes, 
And bring the ladies pleaſant dreams. 


Who kpows not Mab, whoſe chariot glides, 


And athwart men's noſes rides? 
While Oztxox, blithe fairy, trips, 
And hovers o'er the ladies lips; 
And when he ſteals ambroſial bliſs, 
And ſoft imprints the charming kiſs, 
In dreams the nymph her ſwain purſues, 
Nor thinks ts OzzxoNn that woos. 
Yet ſportive youth, and lovely fair, 
From hence, my leſſon read, beware, 
While innocence and mirth preſide, 
We are not where the fairies glide ; 
And OBERoN will never miſs 


| To greet his fav'rites with a kiſs; 


Nor ever more ambroſia lips, 
Than when he viſits 's lips, 
When all things elſe in ſilence ſleep, 
The blithſome elfs their vigils keep; 
And always hover round about, 
To find our worth or frailties out, 
Receive with joy theſe elfin ſparks, 
Their kiſſes leave no tell-tale marks, 
But breathe freſh beauty o'er the ſace, 
Where all is virtue, all is grace. 
Not only elfin fays delight 
To hail the ſober queen of night, 


But that ſweet bird, whoſe gurgling throat = 


Warbles the thick melodious note, 
Duly as evening ſhades prevail, 
Renews her ſoothing love-lorn tale. 
And as the lover penſive goes, 
Channts out her ſymphony of woes, 
Which in boon nature's wilder tone, 


5c ggar all ſounds which arts has known, 


| How ſoon it blooms in full diſplay, 


But hiſt — the dated bird 


Among the groves no more is heard; ;; 


An Cynthia pales her ſilver ray 

Before th' approach of golden day, | 
Which on yon mountair.'s muſty height, 
Stands tiptoe with his gladſome light. 
Now the ſhrill lark in ether floats, 
And carols wild her liquid notes; 

While Phoebus, in his luſty pride, 

His flaring beams flings far and wide. 
Cynthia ſarewell——the penſive muſe, 
No more her feeble flight purſues, - 

But all unwilling takes her way, 

And mixes with the buzz of u. 


8 OMG. 


Tur beauty which the gods beſtow, 
Did they but give it for a ſhow ? l 
No t was lent thee from above, | 
To ſhed its luſtre o'er thy face, | 
And with its pure and native grace 
To charm the ſoul to love. - 


The flaunting ſun, whoſe weſtern beams, 


| This evening drink of ocean's ſtreams, 


To-morrow ſprings to light. 2 * 

But when thy beauty ſets, my fair, 44 e Y 

No morrow ſhall its beam repair, 
'Tis all eternal night. 


See too, my love, the virgin roſe, £ 
How ſweet, how baſhfully it blows 
Beneath the vernal ſkies! 


Its boſom opening to the day, 
Then withers, ſhrinks, and dies. Fo 


Of mortal life's declining hour, 

Such is the leaf, the bud, the flow'r ; 
Then crop the roſe in time, 4 . 

Be bleſt and bleſs, and kind impart 

The juſt return of heart for heart, =” 
Ere love becomes a crime. | 


To pleaſure then, my charmer, haſte, 
And ere thy youth begins to waſte, . 
Ere beauty dims its ray, 
The proffer'd gift of love employ, 
Improve each moment into joy, 
Be happy whilſt you may. 


TO THE REV. MR. HANBURY, 
p Church-Langton, Leiceflerſoire, 
ON 118 PLANTATIONS. 


WaiLE vain purſuits a trifling race engage, 
And virtus flumbers in a thriftleſs age, 
Thy glorious plan *, on deep foundations laid, 
Which aiding nature, nature's bound to aid, 


| The wiſe man's ſtudy,” though the blockhead's 


ſcorn 
Shall ſpeak for ages to a world unborn. 
Though fools deride, for cenſure's {till at hand 
To damn the work ſhe cannot underſtand, 


* See Mr. Hanbury's Eſoy on Planting. 
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| Purſue thy projet with an ardour fit; 4 | Ther 
Fools are but whetſtones to a man of _.  EPISTLE To A FRIEND: 1 And 
Like puling infants ſeem'd thy riſing r, © Do, ſtudy more—diſcard' that ſiren; caſe, & M 
Now knit in ſtrength, it ſpeaks an active man. « Whoſe fatal charms are murd'rous while they | 
So the broad oak, which from thy grand delign |! « pleaſe. The 
Shall ſpread aloft, and tell the world twas thine, « Wits ſcanty ſtreams will fret their channel irs 
A Qtrip'ling firſt, juſt peep'd above the | er &« If learning's ſprin withhold the freſh ſuppl 1 
Which, ages hence, bal Hing its ſhad leaf __ 
„ ages hence, ſhall fling its ſhade around. « Turn leaf by leaf gigantic volumes o'er, tw 
Nor bluſh to know what ancients wrote before. 1 live 
SENT 10 A LADY, WITH A SEAL, « Why not, ſometimes, regale admiring friends Till! 
Ta! impreſſion! -which this ſeal ſhall make,” 5 I and. Latin ſpr inklings, ada d 8 
The rougher hand of force may ank n « E. Forb! 
| xert your talents ; read, — read to write 
ee __— _—_ decay,” : | * As Horace ſays, mix profit with delight.” * 
Y A SR. > g + ?Tis rare advice: but lam ſlow to mend, 
But neither time nor ſorce combin * Th h hat kf, 1 1 fri d: 80 7 
Shall tear thy image from my mind ; . ough ever thankful to my partial friend: 807 
15 Full of ſtrange fears for hopes are baniſh'd all— 
While Cnrox's thouſand charms have t, n e 
4 For ſpite df tinte. © 3 force 25 Smit with the muſe, tis true, 1 ſought her charms; Wu! 
| > l . a But came no chau.pion, clad in cumb' tous arms, Whiſ 
Tia fal d for f. e beart- Io pull each rival monarch from his throne, Natui 
1 A BALL AD. Fu, And {wear no lady Clio like my own... - - Clad 
a j All unambitious of ſuperior praiſe, From 
Haxx, dark, "tis 5 voice from the tomb, My fond amuſement aſk'd à ſprig of bays, Labo! 
| Come, Lover, it cries, come away, Some little ſame for ſtringing har leis verſe, . 
R e — — wow Rady f 
I come, my dear Hepherd. f con; 'Y — e erb —— — 
, 1 | | f | 
Ye friends and companions, adieu: 5 By butcher critics, worth's confed'rate ſoes. _ 
I haſte to my Colix's dark home, If then the muſe no more ſhall ſlrive to pleaſe, Loos! 
To die on his boſom ſo true. Lull'd in the happy lethargy of eaſe; __ 
| | If, unadvent'rous, ſhe forbear to ſing, 
1 — Aae ee rung, e Nor take one thought to plume her ruffled wing; 
And forth to the green wet le ſprung, Tis that ſhe hates, howe'er by. nature vain, 1 
Where Col ix's pale aſhes repoſe. The ſcurril nonſenſe of a venal train. £ 
All wet with the night's chilling dew, When deſp'rate robbers, iſſuing from the waſte, Dull; 
Her boſom embrac'd: the cold ground, Make ſuch rude inraalig en the land of taſte, d 
While ſtormy winds over her blew, Genius grows ſick beneath the Gothic rage, \ 
And night ravens croak d all around. | Or ſeeks her laurels from ſome worthier age. And n 
As for myſelf, I own the preſent charge; v 
* How long, my lov'd'CoLin,” ſhe cry'd, Lazy and lounging, I conſeſs at large: 
« How long muſt thy Luc complain? Vet eaſe, perhaps, may looſe her ſilken chains, M 8 
11 * long ſhall the gtave my _ hide ? And the next hour become an hour of-pains. J Y 
ow long ere it join us again 5 We write, we read, we act, we think, by fits, 
* For thee thy fond ſhepherdeis liv'd, And follow al things as the humour — | P dk 
4 O Mo _ 8 = me world would reg fly; For of all pleaſures, which the world can bring, 8 
or THEE n mae griev d; Variety- -O! dear variety's the thing! n 
« For thee would ſhe lie down and die. Our learned Coke, ſrom whom we ſcribblers draw 0 
e it how dur | All the wiſe dictums of poetic law. follows, The la 
Thy Lver was orice to her ſwain! Lays down this truth, from whence my maxim B 
« (See Horace, Ode Dec. Sext.---the caſe Apollo's) 1 
Her ſace like the lilly ſo fair, 1 
And eyes that gave light to the plain. 0 The god of verſe diſclaims a plodding wretch, — 
„ The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone; Nor keeps his bow for ever on the ſtretch.“ 0 
&« That face and thoſe eyes charm no more; |, However great my thir ſt of honeſt ſame, F. 
„ And Lor forgot, and alone, I bow with rev'rence to each letter'd name; And «| 
« To death-ſhall her Col Ix deplore.” 25 worth, where'er it be. Sith Joy ſubtnit, y 
ut own no curſt monopolies of wit. 
While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, Nor think, my friend, if I but rarely quote, And * 
4 Ho Fr ae 'd to the . around, And little reading ſhines through what I've wrote, * 
am'd all at once grew the air That I bid peace to ev'ry learned ſhelf, 
And rr ſhook dreadful the ground. Becauſe I 8 form judgments ſor myſelf. 
te J hear the kind call, and obey, | ---Oh! were it mine, with happy ſcill to look "7 
Oh, Cotix receive me, ' ſhe cried, Up to the one, the universaL BOOK! In 
Then breathing a groan o'er his clay, Open to all---to him, to we, to you, To ſuo 
She hung on his tomb - ſtone, and died. | For NATURE'S open to the general view | 
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Then would I ſcorn. the-ancients* vaunted ſtore, 
And boaſt my thefts, where they but robb' d be- 
fore. 


Meanwhile with thens,: while Grecian Hands | 


impart 
Th' eternal paſſions of the n den 
Burſting the bonds of eaſe and lazy reſt, 
I feel the flame mount active in my breaſt; 
Or when, with joy, I turn the Roman page, 
I live, in fancy, in th? AvevsTaN age! 
Till ſome dull Bavius' or a Mavius name, 
Damn'd by the uus to everlaſting e 
Forbids the mind in foreign climes to roam, 
And brings me back to our own fools at home. 


SONGS IN THE CAPRICIOUS LOVERS. 
EEE. vol of + 

Wulrr the cool and gentle breeze 

Whiſpers fragrance through the — 

Nature walking o'er the ſcene 

Clad in robes of lively green, 


From the ſweetneſs of the place 
Labour wears a cheerful face, 


Sure I taſle of joys ſincere, 

Faithful CoLiN ever near; 

When with ceaſcleſs toil oppreſs 4, 
Wearied nature ſinks to reſt. 

All my labours to beguile, 

Love ſhall wake me with a ſmile. 


AIR I. 


Tnovcn my features I'm told 

Are grown wrinkled and old, 
Dull wiſdom I hate and deteſt, 

Not a wrinkle is there 

Which is furrow'd by care. 
And my heart is as bghe As the beſt, 


_ 1 look on my boys 
renew all joys, 
Myſelf i A n my children I fee; 
While the comforts I find 
In the kingdom my mind, 
Pronounce that my Kingdom 1 is free, 


In the daysT-was young, 

O! I caper'd and ſung; 
The laſſes came flocking apace. 

But now turn'd of threeſcore 

can do ſo no more, | | 
—— Why then let my boy take wy place, 


Of our pleaſures we crack, 
For we till love the —_ | 
And chuckle o'er what we'have been; 
Yet why ſhould we repine, 
Vou' ve had yours, I've had mine, 
And now let your children begin. 
Arun, 
Tis thus in thoſe toys 


Invented for boys 
To ſno how tlie weather will prove. 


The woman and man 
| On a different plan 3 Tb bat 
Are always directed to move. e 
One goes out to rag N 
While t'other keeps home, Bord 


Inſipid, and dull as a drone, _. Nx vt of 
Though near to each other wrt 
As ſiſter and brother, 727 

They both take their airing alone. 


AlR IV. 


Wurk the head of poor TUMWas was broke 
By Roc R, who play'd at the wake, 
And Kar; was alatm'd at the ſtroke, 22 
And wept for poor TuMMas's-ſake ; | 
When his worſhip gave noggins of ale, 

And the liquor was charming and ſtout, 


N big thoſe were the times to regale, 


And we footed it rarely about. 4 


Then our partners were buxom as does, 
And we all were happy as kings, 


| | Each lad in his holiday clothes, 


And the laſſes in all their beſt things 
What merriment all the day long! 4 
May the feaſt of our Colix prove much. 
Odzooks, but I'll join in the ſong, 

And Þ'll hobble about with my crutch. 


* 
4 


AIR V. 


Warn vapours o er the meadow dies - 
And morning ſtreaks the purple . 
I wake to love with jocund glee 447 
To think on him who doats on me. 


When eve embrowns the verdant grove 
And Pu1Lomer laments her love, 

Each ſigh I breathe. my love reveals 

| And tells the pangs my boſom feels.” 285 
With ſecret pleaſure I ſurvey 

The frolic birds in amorous play, 

While fondeſt cares my heart emp y 
Which Hutcers, raps, and beats for e 


AIR VI. 


vrs that's * a magazine of arms 
To triumph over time ;- 

Whence beauty borrows half her charms 
And always keeps her prime! 


At that the prude, coquette, and faint, 
Induſtrious ſets her face, 
While powder, patch, and waſh, * - itt 


Ny | Repair or give a grace. 
| To arch the brow there lies the bruſh, 


The comb to tinge the hair, 2 37 
The Spaniſh wool to give the bluſh, = 
Ihe pearl to dye them fair. 


| Hence rife the wrinkled; old, and grip, 


In freſheſt beauty-ſtrong, wait a1 
As Venus fair, as Flora gay, 
As Hebe e ever young, 


» The yoiletts, 3 


- 
* 4 
- 
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| : AIR VII. 
Go! ſeek ſome nymph of humbler lot, 
To ſhare thy board, and deck thy cot, 
With joy I fly the ſimple youth SOOT 
Who holds me light, or doubts my truth. 


Thy breaſt for love too wanton grown, 


Shall mourn its peace and pleaſure flown, _ 
Nor ſhall my faith reward a ſwain, 
Who doubts my love, or thinks me vain. 
> AIR VIII. 
Tus laugh'd at, jilted, and betray'd, 
I ſtamp, I tear, I rave; 
Capricious, light, injurious maid, 
I'll be no more thy ſlave. - | 
III rend thy image from my heart, 
Thy charms no more engage; 


My ſoul ſhall take the juſter part, 
And love ſhall yield to rage. 


AIR IX. 


Trans you, ladies, for your care, 
But I pray you both forbear, 
Sure I am all over ſcratches! 
That your curious hands muſt place, 
Such odd ſpots upon my face 
With your pencils, paint, and patches. 


How I totter in my gait, 


From a dreſs of ſo much weight, 


With my robe too dangling aſter ; 
Could my Cortin now but ſee 
What a thing they ve made of me, 

Oh he'd ſplit his ſides with laughter. 


AIR X. 


Tax flowers which grace their native beds, | 
* Awhile put forth their bluſhing heads, 


But ere the cloſe of parting day 

They wither, ſhrink, and die away. 

But theſe which mimic ſkill hath made, 
Nor ſcorch'd by ſuns, nor kill'd by ſhade, 
Shall bluſh with leſs inconſtant hue, 
Which art at pleaſure can renew. 


5 AIR XI. 
Wuex late a ſimple ruſtic laſs, 
I rov'd without reſtraint, 
A ſtream was all my Iooking-glaſs, 
And health my only paint. 


The charms I boaſt, (alas! how few!) 
I gave to nature's care, 25 

As vice neꝰ er ſpoilt their native hue, 
They could not want repair. 


AIR XII. 


How ſtrange the mode which truth neglects, 
And reſts all beauty in defects 718 
But we by homely nature taught, 
Though rude in ſpecch are plain in thought. 


* - 


— 


| Am xm. 9 
For various purpoſe ſerves the fan, 
As thus a decent blind, Zips 
Between the ſticks to peep at man, 5 
Nor yet betray your min. F Thu 
Each action has a meaning plain, | FR , 
Reſentment's in the ſnap, = 4471 * Whil 
A flirt expreſſes ſtrong diſdain, | 1 
Conſent a gentle tap. | 4 
All paſſions will the fair diſcloſe, 3 
All modes of female art, | 4 War 
And to advantage ſweetly ſhows | | 
The hand, if not the heart. My : 
'Tis folly's ſceptre firſt deſign'd 
By love's capricious boy, * 1 
Who knows how lightly all mankind Whill 
Are govern'd by a toy. | 4 
AIR XIV. 
Ir tyrant love with cruel dart | 8 
Transfix the maiden's tender heart, 7 
Of eaſy faith and fond belief, | W 
She hugs the dart, and aids the thief, e 
Till, left her helpleſs tate to mourn, 
Neglected, loving, and forlorn | goa | 
She finds, while grief her boſom ſtings, Lowly 
As well as darts the god has wings. Flatt 
AIR XV. 
ALoNG your verdant lowly vale Wrar' 
Calm zypher breathes a gentle gale,, : But 1 
But ruſtling through the lofty trees While x 
It ſwells beyond the peaceful breeze. With 


| Thus free from cnvy's poifen'g dart, 
i 


You boaſt a pure unruffled heart. 


While jarring thoughts our peace deform, ReTuR?) 


And ſwell our paſſions to a ſtorm. Where 1 
. Where | 

AR XVI. EO And eve 

Tuovon my dreſs, as my manners, is ſimple and I The cou 


Inſipid n 
But rura 


While n. 


plain, ; 

A raſcal I hate, and a knave I difdain ; | 

My dealings are juſt, and my copſcience is clear, 

And I'm richer than thoſe who have thouſands 
a-Jear, £T 23 TH 

Though bent down with age, and for ſporting un- 


couth, 


1 feel no remorſe from the follies of youth; 


I ſtill tell my tale, and rejoice in my ſong, 
And my boys think my life not a moment too 
Jong. | 3 


Let the courtiers, thoſe dealers. in grin and gri- 
| mace PLL Ee 

Creep under, dance over, for title or place; 
Above all the titles that flow from a throne, 


. 
* 


That of honeſt I prize, and that title a my own. 


POEM 8. 


AIR XVI. 


+ -» WW From flow'r to flow'r the butterfly, 
O'er fields or gardens ranging, 

gips ſweets from each, and flutters by, 
And all his life is changing. 

Thus roving man new objects ſway, 
By various charms delighted, 

While ſhe who pleaſes moſt to- day 
* To-morrow ſhall be ſlighted. 


c AR XVII. 


1 war far from faſhion's gilded ſcene 
0 [ breath'd my native air, | 
My thovghts were calm, my mind ſerene, 
No doubtings harbour'd there, 


But now no more myſelf I find. 
Diſtraction rends my breaſt ; 

Whilſt hopes and fears diſturb my mind, 
And murder all my reſt. 


AIR XVIII. 


FLATTERING hopes the mind deceiving 
Eaſy faith too often cheat, 

Woman, fond and all believing 
Loves and hugs the dear deceit. 


Noiſy ſhow of pomp and riches, 
Cupid's trick to catch the fair, 

Lowly maids too oft bewitches, 
Flattery is the beauty's ſnare, 


AIR XIX. 


Wrar's all the pomp of gaudy courts, 
But vain delights and jingling toys, 

While pleaſure crowns your rural ſports 

With calm content, and tranquil joys. 

AIR-XX. 

ReTvRN, ſweet laſs, to flocks and ſwains, 

Where ſimple nature mildly reigns ; 

Where love is every ſhepherd's care, 

And every nymph is kind as fair. 

The court has only tinſel toys, 

Inſipid mirth and idle noiſe ; 

But rural joys are ever new, 


While nymphs are kind, and ſhepherds true. 


and 
ear, 
ſands 


un- 


t too 


* 


To keep your wife virtuous and chaſte 
My lord you've an excellent taſte, 


AIR XXL 


AGAIN in ruſtic weeds array'd, 

A ſimple ſwain, a ſimple maid, 

O' er rural ſcenes with joy we'll rove, 5 
By dimpling brook, or cooling grove. 


The birds ſhall ſtrain their little throats, 
And warble wild their merry notes; 
Whilſt we converſe beneath the ſhade, 

A happy ſwain, and happy maid. 

Thy hands ſhall pluck, to grace my bow'r, 
The luſcious fruit, the fragrant flow'r, 
Whilſt joys ſhall bleſs, for ever new, 

Thy Pazozt kind, my CoLin true. 


AIR XXII. 


War ſhould I now, my love, complain, = 
That toil awaits thy cheerful ſwain, 
Since labour oft a ſweet beſtows 

Which lazy ſplendour never knows? 


Hence ſprings the purple tide of health, 
The rich man's wiſh, the poor man's wealth, 


And ſpreads thoſe blaſhes o'er the face, 


Which come and go with native grace. 


The pride of dreſs, the pomp of ſhow, 
Are trappings oft to cover woe ; 

But we, whoſe wiſhes never roam, 
Shall taſte of real joys at home. 


AIR XXIII. 


No doubt but your fool's-cap has known 
His highneſs obligingly kind, 

—Odzooks I could knock the fool down, 
Was &'er ſuch a cuckoldy hind ? 


To be ſure, like a good-natur'd ſpouſe, * 
You've lent him a part of your bed; 

He has fitted the horns to your brows, 

And I ſee them ſprout out of your head. 


The court is a wonderful ſchool, 


And, ſon, you're a cuckoldy fool. 


If your lady ſhould bring you an heir, | 
The blood will flow rich in his veins, £ 
Many thanks to my lord for his care--- 
Lou doy, I could knock out your brains. 
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To him every paſſion was known ' 
That throbb'd in the breaſt with deſire; | 
Each gentle affection was ſhown 
In the ſoft ſighing ſongs of his lyre. 
Like the carolling thruſh on the ſpray, 
In muſic ſoft warbling and wild, 
To love was devoted each lay, 
In accents pathetic and mild. 
To many a fanciful ſpring 
His lyre was melodiouſly ſtrung ; 
While Fairies and Fawns in a ring 
Have applauded the ſwain as he ſung. | 
Ferguſſon's Poem to the Memory of Cunningham. 
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Far LIFE OF CUONNTNGRAVE | k 


py Commmonane s was SS at Dublin, in 2729 "His father was a | wine-coopes | in moderate + 
circumſtances, who having obtained a prize in the lottery, commenced vine merchant, and in - 
ſhort time became 2 bankrupt. Both his parents were of Scottiſh extraction. 

He received his education at the grammar-l ſchool of Drogheda, under Me. Clark, and e early be 


On the failure of his father, l he. was recalled to Dublin, where, having no certain eee 


2an to exhibit ſpecimens of, his poetical powers. Pe . | 


became attached to the theatre. 
In 1747, before he was ſeventeen years old, fs «er ny a drama, intituled Love in @ « Mif, which 
was performed ſeveral nights at the theatre in Smock Alley. 5 

By means of this performance, he had free acceſs to the theatre, which had a very FW 

effect upon him. it created a diſguſt at the life of a tradeſman, and excited a deſire to appear "oh 
the ſtage as a performer, though he ſcarce poſſeſſed. a ſingle. requiſite for ſuch a profeſſion. 1 

His paſſion, for the ſtage had obtained ſo ſtrong a power over him, that, againſt the wiſhes of his 
friends, and without. any communication of his intentions to them, he was ſecretly prevailed on to 
engage with an itinerant, manager, with whom he came to e and in this Profen he ken- 
tinued, with little variation, until his death. _ ru 

As an actor he obtained little reputation, His figure was totally againſt bim, either for tragedy. 
or genteel comedy. His diffidence was too great ever to be overcome, and his voice was diſſonant 
and offenſive to the ear. He i is ſaid, however, to have ſhewn in general, a good conception of his 
author; and as the repreſentative of a mock French character, was not wholly undeſerving of 
praiſe, 

He ſoon 0 ſenſible of his le dut pride prevented his return to his parents; and 
before be had time to work himſelf into a reſolution of obeying the calls of duty, he received in- 
telligence of his father's death. _ | 

An aſylum, however, was Rill open Al him i in the houſe of an aff: Qionate brother, Mr. P. Cun- 
ningham, one of the beſt ſtatuaries in Ireland, who repeatedly urged him to return ; but the idea 
of a flate of dependence was of all others the moſt repugnant to him. 

The profeſſion which he had originally adopted from choice, he now found himſelf obliged to 
perſiſt inffrom neceſſity. After having experienced various viciſſitudes, at York, Newcaſtle, Sunder- 
land, Alnwick, and other places in the north of England, he engaged as a performer under Mr. 
Love, manager of the theatre in the Canongate, Edinburgh, in x761, Here he began to ny 
from obſcurity as a poet, and wrote ſome of his beſt pieces. 

In 1762, he publiſhed An Elegy on a Pile of. Ruins, Ato; which was read with pleaſure aſter 
Gray's * Elegy in a Country Church. Tard,“ of which it is an obvious invieation. The ſubje& is 
Reflin Abbey, in the neighbourhood | of Edinburgh. 

The following year he publiſhed The Contemplatifl, A Night Piece, Ato; which, notwithſtanding 


ſome inſtances of quaintneſs and affeQation, evinced conſiderable powers of deſcription, and i 


creaſed his reputation as a moral and deſcriptive poet. 

It was followed, in 1764, by Fortune, an Apologue, Ato; in which, though the philoſophy may be 
exceptionable, he avoided in a great meaſure the affected prettineſs obſervable in his former pieces. 
By theſe performances he acquired reputation enough to receive an invitation from a bookſeller 
in London, who propoſed to employ him in ſome works of literature, -by which be might obtain a 
livelihood in a manner more eaſy and honourable, than that i in 'which he had been hitherto en- 
gaged. 

Convinced of the propriety of en to this propoſal tk repaired from Edindurgh to Lan ; 

Yy 


2 
A 


- 
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but had hardly ſet foot in the capital, before he was ſatisfied of the impracticability of the ſcheme, 

The bookſeller by whom he was to have been employed ſtopped payment, and the attention of the 
Public way ſo entirely engroſſed by fcandal and political altercation, that he leſt the towu with pre 
eipitation, after a mort and diſagreeable ſtay in it, and nice more Tejoined his friends in Edin- ' 
burgh. 
This was. the only effort he ever made to emerge from the abje ſituation in which youthful im- 
prudence 1 had originally placed him: But with this ſlate he appeared by no means difatisfied. Com- 
petence and obſcurity \ were all he deſired. He bad no views of ambition; and indolence had poſſeſſed 
Him { ſo entirely, that he x never made a ſecond attempt. fn a letter to a friend, he deſcribes himſelf 
in theſe 1 terms: Your may remember my laſt expedition to London. I think 1 may be convinced 

it that J am not calculated for the buſineſs you mention. Though I ſcribble (but a little net. 

ther) to amuſe myſelf, the moment I confidered it as my duty, it would ceaſe to be an amuſement, 
and I ſhould of conſequence you weary of it. hom not enterpriſitiy, and tolerably happy i in my 
preſent ſituation.” 

At this time Mr. Digges was manager of the e Bdinburgh play-hoaſe, and treated Cold 
with uncommon reſpect and kindneſs, which he returned by writing occaſional Preloguer and 
| Epilogues ſpoken by him and bis favourite Mrs. Bellamy; whoſe beauty | he celebrated i in a Fragment 
Written at Dublin, and in a paſtoral ballad, called PBI. 

He continued under- Mr. Digges' „ management, till he quitted Scotland. He then returned to 
Neycaftle,. a place which, as it had been his reſidence for many years, he had originally quitted 
with regret, and' which to his laſt breath he uſed emphatically to call his home. 

At Newcaſtle, and in the neighbouring mo he earned! a Teanty,, but to him D fafkcient fub- 
Liſtence, by his theatrical exertions. | 

Though the profeſſion of an itinerant player was precarious, and rather diſreputable, it became 
much leſs ſo, from the eſtimation he was held in by the * egal: ct charaRers i in the country, 


"who del him their ſupport and protection. 
His amiable worth and poetieal talents particularly endeared him to the inhabitants of Aln- 


QA 8 AS 


wick; where the preſent writer has oſten heard him mentioned with "fondneſs and regret, by his , 

worthy relations, the late John Grey, Eſq. and Dr. Henry Richardfon, and his reſpectable friends q 

and neighbours, Captain George Farquhar, Thomas Foſter, Eſq. Miſs Grey, and Miſs Taylor. * 

= In 2766, he collected his pieces that had appeared i in detached pamphlets, which, with a variety e 
—— of little pieces never beſore printed, „err by ſubſcription in one volume 8 vo, under the 5 
B aitle of Poems, chiefly Peoſtoral, with a dedication to Garrick. The ſubfcription was numerous and b. 
* I | reſpectable. From a ſubſcription copy now lying before the preſent writer, which belonged to his 8 
* Þrother-in-law, James Grey, Eſq. it appears that Mrs. Bellamy took 20 copies. Pl 

£ The remainder of his life paſſed in one uniform train. Being paſſionately fond of retirement, and 'Þ 
7 buappy in the ſociety of a little circle of rural friends, he rejected every ſolicitation to try his fortune ch 

3 once more in London, declaring it to be his wifh, that as he 1 lived, fo he might dic among his ; 

1 Friends in Northumberland; nor was that wiſh deni. Po 
3 A few months before his death, being incapable of any theatrical exertion, he was removed to th 
| the houſe of his friend Mr. Thomas Slack, printer of the « Newcaſtle Chronicle, 1 who, with great a 
4 Kindneſs, received him under his roof, and Paid every attention to him which his ſtate required. His In 
7 grateful ſenſe of the benevolence which ſerved to leſſen the wants, and to ſoothe the ſeverity of his tre 
; laſt illneſs, is expreſſed in his Verſes to a Friend, written about three weeks before his death, which - 
ive 


are more valuable for the light they reflect on his calamitous circumftances, than the intrinſic merit 


51 Wag | BY | : 
The drama 1 T have ſhook hands, SR ra 


We've parted no more to en and 
5 77 * Submiboc met her 2 
£ | For nothing can cure me of age. 
E rand My ſunſhine of youth is no more, : 
| My mornings of pleaſure are fled; _ | are | 


o 
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*Tis painful my fate to endure e £05 MOI dec 
A penſion ſupplies me with PR l 
* De pendent at length on the aam...1..:. - 5 124 311 
Wyhoſe fortunes ! ſtruggled to raiſe, AE | 
T conquer my pride as | can, ES ane 
His charity merits my praiſe. wich, 1.19 oo oh} 46.608 


His bounty proceeds from his heart, 
'Tis principle prompts the opply, 
His friendſhip exceeds my def ert, 
And often ſupprefles a ſigh. 
Alter e tome thee under a nervous diſorder; during which 10 burnt all his papers, has 
died the 18th of September 1773, in the 44th year of his age, and was N in St. John's 
church-yard, Newcaſtle, e on a tombſtone ee, to his e the nen 


ſcription 7 to 


+7; ,n met 


| Here lis the Rand 8 1 
oh CUNNINGHAM, | h 

Of his Excellence | | vo ? 

; As a Paſtoral Poet | Th Bar 
His Works will remain a Monument OS „ 


For Ages, * n 

Alter this Temporary Tribute of Eſteem 3 - 
a Is in Duſt forgotten. SOOT OL. 
He died in Newcaſtle, Sept. 18. 1773. | n e 16 neat 


Aged 44. 
His R have ten frequently reprinted; and, with ſeveral additiqns, were wed 3 into the | 


edition of the Engliſh Poets 1790. A Poem to bis Memory, written by Ferguſſon, the laſt. of 
his productions, and printed at Edinburgh, in 4to, 1773, for the benefit of the unfortunate author, 
then verging towards that ſtate of deplorable inſanity, in which he died in the mad-houſe, about out 
fix weeks after its publication, is inſerted in the preſent edition. p : 
Cunningham was an amiable and worthy man, and an ingenious and elegant, though not a firſt 


rate poet. His principal merit ſeems to lie in the eaſy and humble, yet pleaſing walks of the paſtoraf F 


muſe. When he attempts ethics or philoſophy, he ſinks under the weight of his themes, apd big 
efforts are delicate and quaint, or feeble and uncouth. His compoſitions exhibit ample proofs « or 
elegance, tenderneſs, and ſimplicity; but they are deſicient in ſtrength, animation, and enthuſiaſm. 
He had a lively imagination and a feeling heart; but his judgment was nor equal to his fancy; and 
his moſt finiſhed productions diſcover an incorreQneſs of taſte. They are the native efforts of true 
genius; but the ſentiments and images they exhibit, are not always attended with an elegant fim- 
plicity of expreſſion. He ſometimes afſects the formality of exhibiting | trite and inſipid trifles in the 
garb of an inſignificant delicacy, and miſtakes quaintneſs for clegance, Rn for beauty, and 
childiſhneſs for ſimplicity. 
His Elzgy on a Pile of Ruins, is an imitation of Gray ; but written with more ſpirit alt teak 
poetry than are commonly to be found in imitations. There is in general an elegant ſimplicity of 
thought and expreſſion in this performance ; but his admiration of the * Church-yard Elegy,” 
has led him in ſome places to an affeRation of deſcriptive and alliterative epithers, which wear the 
uneaſy garb of labour and imitation. The epithets vernal-coated, time-corroded, ſaint-encypher'4, Be- 
brow'd, time-unlcttered, and filver-working, have a harſhneſs unſuitable to the language of elegy, which, 
provided it is not mean, can never be too ſimple. In the opening of the poem he has given a very 
lively picture of the romantic ruins of the Abbey and Caftle of Roſlin ; but perhaps the two laſt lines 
in the ſecond ſtanza have a kind of anti-climax; And many @ cherub, & It does not ſeem at all 


ſtrange that the little ornamental parts of a roof or portico ſhould deſcend into duſt, when the wet 


and the obecliſk are overthrown by time. The five ſtanzas following, | 


Where the mild ſun, through /aint-encypbyr'd glaſs, 
Illum'd with mellow light that broron- brot d aiſle, - 


are beautifully deſcriptive ; but perhaps theſe two lines, as well as ſome others, are too elaborate. 
By endeavouring to crowd too many ideas upon the reader, * does not give him time to obſerve 
Y 13 | 


9 
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that beautiful one of the aiſle illum'd with iy mellow light of the mild ſun through the painted 


_ glaſs. 
The Contemplatift has ſorae good deſcription ; _ ſentiments are moral and pathetic ; the language 


| ſimple, ſolemn, and chaſte, excepting a few quaint, unauthoriſed words, admitted, perhaps, for the 


ſake of the metre. His 1 an . is more chaſte and correct; but the moral he deduces 


from it, that 
: | Wiſdom” s of happineſs the certain ſource, 
And folly the original of ill, 


does not appear to be? generally true. -With regard to nl: evil, | indeed, 1 different agency of 


wiſdom and felly may have conſi derable influence; but natural and accidental evils, which we un- 


dergo independent of our own powers, are perhaps the heavieſt objects of complaint. Were theſe 
altogether out of the world, wiſdom might with greater truth be deemed the ſource of happineſs; 
bat not even then the certain ſource. That enlargement of the intellectual faculties, which is al- 
ways connected with the idea of wiſdom, lays open many avenues to mortification, diſguſt and diſ- 
content, and the more clearly we behold the imbecility of our nature, the more powerfully we 
feel its effects. The conduct of the Apologue is not leſs exceptionable than the concluſion. An 4/7 
x complains to Fupiter of the comparative hardſhips of his condition. Moved by the complaint, 
Jupiter ſummons Fortune to anſwer the charge brought againſt her. Aſter a long ſearch ſhe is 

found, and urges in her defence, that the plaintiff*s hardſhips were no greater than, for his ſtupi- 
dity, he deſerved, and that he had no merit to entitle him to a better fate, This reply of Fortune is 
pronounced to be ſage. Upon this the doctrine of the Apolague is founded. The ſentence is equally 
unjuſt and cruel; but the ſentiments aſcribed to Jupiter and Fortune, are neither unnatural nor 
extraordinary. The conduct of his Jupiter is founded upon the general praQtice of mankind. The 
god acquieſces in that contempt which is thrown upon the 4/5, for not having attained thoſe dig- 
- nities which he had neither the power nor the capacity of attaining ; and there is no inſtance of 
human weakneſs ſo univerſally prevalent as that of deſpiſing others for the want of what they 
were never able to acquire. He has certainly a claim to much indulgence on the ſame account. 
The beſt part of his Apologue is the deſcription of the domeſtic, attendants of Awarice. The 


picture of Care is finiſhed with equal happineſs and fill. 


_ His Day, a paſtoral, is a ſeries of unconnected deſcriptions, referring to Morning, Noon, and 


Evening. It has ſome particular and pictureſque images; but they are ſeldom origiual ; and the 
form of his ſtanza is but little calculated to exhibit them to advantage. The Zond/cape contains 
ſome pretty rural deſcription. Nothing can be more pleafing and natural than the paſtoral intituled 
. . Content. It has a peculiar ſweetneſs and elegance. The Violet, Coryden, Phillis, On the Approach of 
May, *Stanzas on the forwardneſs of Spring, Melody, Damon and Phebe, Pomona, The Miller, Delia, May 


Eve, The Sycamore Shade, Kitty Fell, A Man to my Mind, Thyrſis, Holyday Gown, The Warning, and 


The Hawthorn Bower, will ever be peruſed with delight, from the numberleſs ſtrokes of nature 
and paſſion with which they abound and the agreeable familiarity of the language. His Odes diſcover 


few marks of lyric ſpirit and enthuſiaſm. His Prologues, &c. are fuller of delicate ſentiment than : 


of wit and humour. His Epigrams, Anacreontics, &c, are ſometimes elegant and ſprightly, and 


ſometimes puerile and trifling. 

Cunningham,“ ſays Mr. Ritſon in his © Hiſtorical View of the Progreſs of Engliſh Song,” 
1 though not equal to his countryman Goldſmith in native genius, and ſtill leſs ſo in learned appli- 
cation, poſſeſſes a pleaſing ſimplicity. which Fr not fail to recommend him to a reader of unadulter- 


ated taſte. This ſimplicity may. perhaps, in in ſome of his compoſitions, de thought too great; but when 
it is known that they were aa adapted to * of a country theatre, little cenſure can 
be juſtly incurred by the poet. | 3 
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&« Fzlix ile, quem femorum „ e frepit et l undis, interdum molli r rus accipi en 
; a RAPIN 


ce Silveſtrem tenui _— meditabor avena.” 


. A CARD FROM THE AUTHOR, TO DAVID GARRICK, E3Q. | 


| RemoTenzss of ſituation, od ſome other circumſtances, have hitherto deprived the author of that 


happineſs he might receive from ſeeing Mr. Garrick. 

It is the univerſal regard his character commands, occaſions this addreſs. 
it may be thought by many (at a viſit ſo abrupt as this is), that ſomething bighly complimentary 
ſhould be ſaid on the part of the intruder; but according to the ideas the author has conceived of Mr. 
Garrick's delicacy and good ſenſe, a ſingle period in the garb of flattery would certainly offend him. 

He therefore takes his leave ;---and after WOE Ws (perhaps a _ too forward) to offer his 


tribute of eſteem, reſpectfully retires, 
Nerucaſtle, * 1771. 


DAY: 
| A PASTORAL. 
@ — Cp diem. Hon. 
| -- MORNING. 


Is the barn the tenant cock, 
Claoſe to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Briſkly crows, the ſhepherd's clock)! 

Jocund that the morning's nigh. 


Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire 3 

And the peeping ſun-beam, now, 
Paints with gold the village ſpire. 


Pzhilomel forſakes the thorn, 
Plaintive where ſhe prates at night ; 
And the lark, te meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the ſhegherd's ſight. 


From the low-reof'd cottage ridge, 
See the chatt'ring ſwallow ſpring; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 
Quick ſhe dips her dappled wing. 


| Now the pine-trees waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale ! 

Kidlings, now, begin to crop 
Daiſies, in the dewy dale. 


From the balmy ſweets, uncloy'd, 
(Reſtleſs till her taſk be done) 


Now the buſy bee's employ'd 
Sipping dew before the ſun. 


Trickling through the crevic'd rock, 
Where the limpid ſtream diſtills, 


| Sweet refreſhment waits the flock 


When 'tis ſun-drove from the hills. 


Colin, for the promis'd corn 
(Ere the harveſt hopes are ripe) 
a_ us, hears the huntſman's "horn, 
Idly ſounding, drown his pipe. 


On the white embloſſiom'd ſpray ! 
Nature's univerſal ſong 
Echoes to the ring day. 


NOON. 


Fenvio on the glite ring flood, p 
Now the noon-tide radiance glows 3 
Dropping o'er its infant bud, bee 35 

Not a dew-drop's left the roſe. _ 


By the brook the ſhepherd dines; 
From the fierce meridian heat 

Shelter'd, by the branching pines, 
Pendent o'er his graſſy ſeat. 


Now the flock forſakes the glade, 
Sure to find a pleaſing ſhade 


By the ivd abby wall. 
IV üzj 


Sweet, — O ſweet, the warbling throng, | 


Where, uncheck'd, the ſun-beams fall aks. 
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Echo i in her airy round, 
ober the river, rock and hill, 


Cannot catch a ſingle ſound, 
Save the clack of yoncier mill, 


Cattle court the zephyrs bland, | 
here the {treamlet wandert cool ; 
Or with languid filence ſtand 
Midway in the marſhy pool. 
But from mountain, dell, or ſtream, 
Not a flutt'ring zephyr ſprings : * 
Fearful leſt the noon-tide beam 
Scorch its ſoft, its ſilken wings. 


Not a leaf has leave to ſtir, © 
Nature's Jull'd-ſerene—and fill! 
Ouiet e'en the ſhepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath.clad hill. 


r © is the landſcape. round, 
Till the freſh deſcending 85 
Grateful to the thirſty ground, 
" Raiſes ev'ry fainting flower. 


Now the hill the hedge—is green, 


Now the warblers! throats in tune! 


Hliechſome i is the verdant ſcene, 
9 by the dees i noon + 


EVENING. 


O'xx the heath the heiſer rage 


Free; — (the furrow'd taſk is done) 


Now the village windows blaze, 
: Burniſh'd by the ſetting ſun, . 


Now he hides behind-the bill, 
Sinking from a golden ſky : 

Can the penciVs mimic {kil}, . 
Copy the refulgent dye? 


- Trudging as the ploughmen en go, 
(To the ſmoking hamlet bound) 

Giant like their ſhadows grow. 

+ Lengthen'd o' er the level . 


bert the riſing foreſt ſpreads, 
Shelter for the lordly dome 
To their high- built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home! 


As the lark with vary'd tune, 
Carols to the evening loud; 

Mark the mild reſplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud! 
Now the hermit howlet peeps | £ 

From the barn, or twiſted brake : 
| And the blue miſt ſlowly creeps, - 
Curling on the ſilver lake. 


As the trout in ſpeckled pride, 
- Playful from its boſom ſprings ; 
To the banks, a ruffled tide 
Verges in ſucceſſi ve rings. 


Tripping through che ſilken graſs, 
O'er the path- divided dale, 
Mark the roſe complexion'd laſs, 
, ny * ä d 2 ws 
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Linnets, with vnnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 

Tuning ſweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the ſetting ſun adieu. ' 


bo. j 
4 NIGHT PIECE. | 


— 88 


« Nox n 


PS... lucres.“ 


f Tur queen of Contemplation night, 


1 


Begins her balmy reign; - 
Advancing in their varied light 
Her ſilver. veſted train, 


ri ſtrange, the many marſhall'd ſacs, 


That ride yon ſacred round, 
Should keep, àmong their rapid cars, 
A ſilence ſo profound Ty 
4 kind, a philoſophic calm, 

The cool creation wears! 


And what day drank of dewy balm, 
The gentle night repairs. 


I Behind their leafy curtains hid, 


The feather'd race how fill! | 
How quiet now the gameſome kid, 
That gambol'd round the hill! 


The ſweets, that be 
From fultry day declin'd, 

Revive in little velvet — 
And ſcent the weſtern wind. 


Ire moon, preceged by the breeze 


Thar bade the clouds retire, 


| Appears amongſt the tufted ob, 
A Phœniz neſt on firmeee. 


| But ſoſt-the golden glow ſubfides: 


Her chariot mounts on high 


I And now, in filver'd pop, the A 15 


Pale regent of the ey! 


| Where time, upon the wither'd tree 


Hath cary'd the moral chair, 
I fit, from buſy paſſions free, 
And breathe the placid air. 


The wither'd tree was once in prime; 
Its branches brav'd the ſk 

Thus, at the touch of adde a 5 time, 
Shall youth and vigour die. | 


I'm lifted to the blue expanſe : 3 
It glows ſerenely gay! 


Come, ſcience, by my ſide advance, 
We'll ſearch the milky way. 


Let us deſcend The daring fight 
Fatigues my feeble mind; 


j And ſcience, in the maze of light, 


Is impotent and blind. 


q 
What are thoſe wild, thoſe wand'ring er. 


That o' er the mooriend ran? 


Vapours.—How like the vague deſires 


That cheat the heart of man 


THE CONTEMPLATIST : "UH 


© Cum tacet omnis er, 8 . vo. 
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bending o'er their banks, 


T 
T 
T 


But 's a friendly ide !—a flame, a 


That lambient o'er its bed, 
Enlivens, with a gladſome beam, 
The hermit's oſier ſhed. 


Among the ruſſet ſhades of night 
It glances from afar !. * 

And darts along the duſk; ſo bright, 

It ſcemsaſilver lar? 


In coverts (where the few frequent) 
If virtue deigns to dwell, 

'Tis thus, the little lam . tne, 
Gives luſtre to her cal. | 


How ſmooth that rapid river flides 
Progreſſive to the deep! 


The poppies, pendent o'er its ſides, 
, Have charm'd the waves to ſleep. 


Pleaſure's want rg ſons ! 
Ye indolent ! ye gay! ; 
Reflect for, as Ne river runs, 
Life wings its traQtleſs way. 


That branching grove of d green. 
Conceals the 'azure ſky, I 

Save where a ſtarry ſpace between 
Relieves the darken'd eye. 


Old error thus with ſhades impure 
Throws ſacred truth behind: 


Yet ſometimes, through. the deep * | 


She dende ee 29G. 3 


gleep and her ſiſter ſilence 
They lock the ſhepherd's fold 
But hark -I hear a lamb . 
'Tis loſt upon the wold! 


To ſavage herds, that 28 for prey, 
An unreſiſting prize ! 

For having trod a devious way, 
The little rambler dies, 


As luckleſs is the virgin's lot 
Whom pleaſure once miſguides; | 
When hurried from the halcyon cot, 
Where innocence preſide·· 


The paſſions, a relentleſs train ! 

To tear the victim run : 
| She ſeeks the paths of peace in vain, 
Is conquer'd—and undone, 


How bright the little inſeQs blaze, 
Where willows ſhade the way ; 

As proud as if their- painted rays 
Could cmulate the day ! | 


"Tis thus the pigmy ſons of pow'r 

Advance their vain parade 

Thus glitter in the darken'd hour - 
And like the glow-worms fade! 


The ſoft ſerenity of night 
Ungentle clouds deform ! 

The ſilver hoſt that ſhone ſo a 
Is hid behind a ſtorm ! 


The angry elements engage! 
any oak (an ivied bower dy 


= 


— 


And ſhields me from the ber 1 


| | 
| The rancour thus of ruſhing fate 
| I've learnt to render vain: 


I For whillt integrity's her ſeat, 


The ſoul will fit ſcrene. 


A raven, from ſome greedy 5 

] Amidft that cloiſter'd gloom, | 
Bids me, and tis a ſolemn thought! 

Reflect upon the tomb. | 


J The tomb! Te confecented dome t 
Tune temple rais'd to peace! 


| The port that to its friendly home 


Compels the human race! 


von village, to the moral mind, 
A ſolemn aſpe& wears; 


| | Where ſleep hath Jull'd the labour'd Riad, 


| 
| 
| And kill'd his daily cares: 

| "Tis but the church-yard of the night; 
An emblematic bed! 
That offers to the mental ſight 

| he temporary dead. 


From hence I'll penetrate in thought 
| The grave's unmeaſur'd deep; 


| | And tutor'd, hence be timely taught | 


To meet my final fleep. 


Tis peace (The little chaos paſt!) 
The gracious moon reſtor d: 

A breeze ſucceeds the ſrightful blaſt, 
That through the foreſt roar d 


{ 
The nightingale, a welcome gueſt ! 
Renews her gentle ſtrains ; 

And hope (juſt wand'ring from my breaſt) 
Her wonted ſeat regains. 


Ves When yon lucid orb is dark, 
| And darting from on high; 


My foul, a more celeſtial ſpark, 


Shall keep her native ſky. 


Fann'd by the light—the lenient breeze, 
My limbs refreſhment fing ; 
And moral rhapſodies like theſe 

Give vigour to the mind. 


THE THRUSH AND. PIE. 
| . A TALE. 


Concear'p within an hawthorn buſh, 
We're told that an experienc'd thruſh 
inſtructed, in the prime of ſpring, 
Many a neighbouring bird to fing. 
She caroll'd; and her various ſong 
Gave leſſons to the liſt” ning throng : 
But (the entengling boughs between) 
*T was her delight to teach unſeen. 

At length, the little wond' ring race 
Would ſee their fav'rite face to face; 
They thought it hard to be deny'd, 
And begg'd that ſhe'd no longer hides. 
O'er-modeſt, worth's peculiar fault, 
| pa ſhade the tut reſs ſought; 
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And loth to be too much admir' d, 
In ſecret from the buſh retir'd. 
An impudent, preſuming pie, 
Malicious, i ignorant, and fly, 
Stole to the matrem's vacant ſeat, 
And in her arrogance elites 
Ruſh'd forward—with—* My friends, yy ſee. 
The miſtreſs of the choir in me: 
Here be your due devotion paid, 
] am the ſongſtreſs of the ſhade.” , 
A linnet, that ſat liſt'ning nigh, 
Made the impoſtor this reply : EE 
I faney, friend, that vulgar throats 
Were never form'd for warbling notes: 
But if theſe leſſons came from you, 
* Repeat them in the public view; 
That your aflertions may be clear, 
„% Let us behold as well as hear. 
The fength'ning ſong, the ſoft' ning ſtrain, 
Our chatt' ring pie attempts in vain; 
For, to the fool's eternal ſhame, 
All ſhe could compaſs was a ſcream. 
The birds entag'd, around her fly, 
Nor ſhelter nor defence is nigh. © 
The caitiff wretch, diſtreſs d—forlorn; 
On every ſide is peck d aud torn : 
Till, for her vile atrocious lies, 
_ Under their angry beaks ſhe dies. 
Such be his fate, whoſe ſcoundrel An 
Obtrudes upon a neighbour's fame. 
Friend E-——n *, the tale apply, 
Lou are yourſelf— the chatt'ring pie? 
- Repent, and, with a conſcious bluſh, 
Go make atonement to the thruſh +. 


PALEMON. 
＋ PASTORAL. 


PALEMON, ſeated by his fav'rite maid, 
The ſylvan ſcenes with ecſtacy ſurvey'd ; 
Nothing could make the fond Alexis gay, 
For Daphne had been abſent half the day: 
Dar'd by Palemon for a paſtoral prize, 
Reluctant, in his turn, Alexis tries. 
Palemon. 
This breeze by the river how es and ſoft ! 
How ſmooth the graſs carpet ! how green ! 
Sweet, ſweet ſings the lark! as he-carols aloft, 
His mufic enlivens the ſcene'! 
A thouſand freſh flow'rets unuſually gay 
The fields and the foreſts adorn ; 
I pluck'd me ſome roſes, the children of May, 
And could not find one with a thorn. 
Alexis. f 
The ſkies are quite clouded, too bold is the breeze, 
Dull vapours deſcend on the plain ; 
The verdure's all blaſted that cover'd yon trees, 
The birds cannot compaſs a ſtrain : 
In ſearch for a chaplet my temples to bind, 
All day as 1 fllently rove, 


* 4 tire book/eller, who firated an edition of 
the Pleaſing Iaſiructor. 

r The com pilir and N euthoreſs of the 1 
Jays in that book. 
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Il can't find a flow'ret (not one to my mind) 


In meadow, in garden, or grove. 
Palemon. 
I ne'er ſaw the hedge in ſuch excellent bloom, 
The lambkins ſo wantonly gay; 


My cows ſeem to breathe a more pleaſing perfume, 


And brighter than common the day : 
If any dull ſhepherd ſhould fooliſhly aſk, 
So rich why. the landſcapes appear ? 


| To give a right anſwer, how eaſy my taſk !., | 


Becauſe my ſweet eiae s here. 
Alexis ; 
The ſtream that ſo muddy r moves ſlowly along, 
Once roll'd in a beautiful tide; 


It ſeem'd o'er the pebbles to murmur a ſong, 


But Daphne fat then by my ſide. 


See, ſee the lov'd maid, o'er — meadows ſhe hies, 


Quite alter'd alteady the ſcene ! 
How limpid the ſtream is! how gay the blue ſkies! 
The hills and the ns how green! 1 5 


THE HAWTHORN BOWER. 


PALEMON, in the bawthorn bawer, 5 
With fond impatience lays ß; 


He counted every anxious hour'- | | - * 


That ftretch'd the tedious day. 
The roſy dawn Paſtora nam d, 
And vow'd that ſhe'd be kind 10 


But ah! the ſctting fun proclaim'd 


That women's vows  are—wind. 10 


The fickle ſex the boy defy'd; 


And ſwore, in-terms profane, 
That beauty in her greateſt pride 
Might ſue to him in vain, 
When Delia from the neighb'ring glade 
Apprar d in all her charms, 
Each angry vow Palemon made 
Was loſt in Delia's arms, 


The lovers had not long reclin'd 
Before Faſtora came: 
Inconſtancy, ſhe cry d, I find _ 
In every heart's the ſame; a 
For young Alexis ſigh'd and preſt, 
With ſuch bewitching Dower, - 
I quite forgot the wiſhing gueſt - 
That waited in the bower. 


THE ANT AND CATERPILLAR: 
A FABLE, | 
As an art, of his talents ſuperiorly vain, 


Was trotting, with conſequence, over the plain, 
A worm in his progreſs remarkably flow, 


| Cry'd——* Blcfs your good worſhip wherever 


« you go; 
« T hape your great mightineſs won't take it ill, 
« I pay my reſpects with an hearty good will.“ 
With a look of gontempt, and impertinent pride, 
« Begone, you vile reptile,” (his antſhip replied); 
„ Go—go and lament your contemptible ſtate, 
« But firſt——look at me——ſce 1 liabs how 
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« I guide all my motions with freedom and eaſe. 


« Run backward and forward, and turn when I | 


« pleaſe: 
« Of nature (grown weary) you ſhocking effay ! 


« [ ſpur you thus from S out of my | 


cc wa 

The reptile inſulted; and vext to the ſoul, _ 
Crept onwards, and hid himſelf cloſe in his hole; 
But nature, determin'd to end his diſtreſs, 

Soon ſent him abroad in a butterfly's dreſs. 

Ere long the proud ant, as repaſſing the road 
(Fatigu'd from the harveſt, and tugging his pad), 
The beau on a violet bank 'be beheld, _. | 
Whoſe veſture, in glory, a monarch's excell'd ; 
His plumage expanded—' twas rare to behold 
80 lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 

The ant quite amaz'd at a figure ſo gay, 
Bow'd low with reſpect, and was trudgin away. 
Stop, friend,” ſays the butterfly don't be 

* ſurpriz'd, 
« T once was the reptile you ſpurn'd and defpis'd ; 
« But now 1 can mount, in the ſun-beams 1 play, , 
«© While you muſt, for- ever, drudge on in your 
« way.” 
"MORAL. 


A 1 dere to-day he's o 3 mich ods 


(row. 


May foe ahove thoſe that oppreſs d him—to mor- 


|  PHILLIS: 
A PASTORAL BALLAD, 


I] 5641D—on the banks by the ſtream, 
['ve pip'd for the ſhepherds too long: 
Oh grant me, ye muſes, a theme, 
Where glory may brighten my ſong ! 
But Pan * bade me ſtick to my ſtrain, 
Nor leſſons too loſty rehearſe; 
Ambition befits not a ſwain, 
And Phillis loves paſtoral verſe. 


The roſe, though a beautiful red, 
Looks faded to Phillis's bloom; 

And the breeze from the bean-flower bed 
To her breath's but a feeble perfume: 

The dew-drop ſo limpid and gay, 
That looſe on the violet lies, 

Though brighten'd by Pheœbus's ray, 
Wants luſtre, compar'd to her eyes. 

A lily I pluck'd in full pride, 
In freſhneſs with her's to compare ; 

And foolifhly thought (till 1 try'd) 
The flow'ret was equally fair. 

How, Corydon, could you miſtake ? 
Your fault be with ſorrow confeſt, 

You ſaid the white ſwans on the lake 
For ſoftneſs might rival her breaſt, 


While thus I went on in her praiſe, 
My Phillis paſs'd ſportiye along : 
Ye poets, I covet no bays. 
She ſmil'd—a reward for my ſong ! 


* The author intends the chara&er of Pan far the 
late Mr. Shenſtone, who favoured bim with a letter or 
evo, adviſing bim to proceed in the paſtoral manner, 


I find the god Pan's in the right, © "2 53 iS 

No fame's like the fair one's ee! * + 
( Ang Cupid muſt crown with dehght,, _ 
The ſhepherd that lings in his, ee 13 


OW a 
5 ** 724 oY 


| A PASTORAL. 
| On the Cyder Bill being pe, 


From orchards of ample extent . 
Fomona's compell'd to depart; bud 1 dL 
| And thus, as in anguiſh ſhe went. 
The goddeſs unburden'd her heart: 


To flouriſh where liberty reigns, 5 1 7% 7 


| © Was all my fond wiſhes requir d; 


And here I agreed with the ſwains 

o live till their freedom expir d. 

Of late you have number'd my trees, 
« And threaten'd to limit my ſtore: © 


4! 
, 


Alas from ſuch maxims as theſe, 


* . 


« 1 fear that your freedom's no more. i 


« My flight will be fatal to May: 
« For how can her gardens be fine: 
The blofſoms are doom'd to decay, 
(The bloſſoms, I mean, that were mine). 


Rich autumn remembers me well: 

My fruitage was fair to behold! 
My pears—how I ripen d their ſwell Aa 
— 66 My pippins !—were pippins of gold ! - 


| « Let Ceres drudge en with her ploughs? 


* She droops as ſhe furrows the ſoil; | 
« > rect that en my ole i; 
A nectar that ſoftens my t mh 


* When Bacchus began to repine, .. 

With patience I bore his je bas 
“He ſaid that I plunder'd the. vine, vine. Sar. 
He ſaid that I pilfer'd his juices, ,, 
I know the proud drunkard denies _ _. 

That trees of my culture ſhould grow : 

« But let not the traitor adviſe ; 
He comes from the climes of your foe. 


« Alas! in your ſilence I read 


| © The ſentence I'ma doom' d to deplore : 


« *Tis plain the great Pan has decreed, 
« My orchard ſhall flouriſh no more. 
The goddeſs flew off in deſpair ; f 15 . 
As all her ſweet honours declin'd; ; 5 


And plenty and pleaſure declare, | 
They'll loiter no longer behind. ” 


MAY-EVE : _ 


OR, KATE OF ABERDEEN. 


Tut filver moon's enamour'd beam, 
Steals ſoftly through the night, 
To wanton with the winding e 
And kiſs reflected light. f 
To beds of ſtate go. balmy ſleep, 
('Tis where you've ſeldom been) 
May's vigil while the ſhepherd's keep” 
| With Kate of Aberdeen, 


. 
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"Vpon the green the virgins wait, 

roſy chaplets gay, 

Till morn unbar her. golden gate, 

- And give the promis'd May. 

Methinks I hear th: maids declare, 
The promis'd May, When ſeen, 

Not half ſo fragrant, half ſo fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen. 


Strike up the tabor's boldeſt notes 

We'll roufe the noddin 
The neſted birds:ſhall alle their — 

And hail the maid 1 love: 

And ſee— the matiu lark miſtakes, 

He quits the tufted green: 5 
Fond bird! tis not the 3 5 
Tiis Kate of Aberdeen | 
Now lightſome oer the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 
Like them, the jocund dance a "i 

Or tune the reed to love: | 


For fee the roſy May draws nigh; . 


claims a virgin queen; 


And hark, the happy ſhepherds ery 
Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 


KITTY 1 1 * 
Tux courtly bard, in verſe ſublime, 
May ety cd toaſted belle; 15 
A country maid (in carelefs . 
1 Gog—my Kitty Fell: 


| When larks forſake the flow” ry. 


And love's ſweet numbers ſwell, * 


My pipe ſhall join the morning ; een 


In praiſe of Kitty Fell. 


Where woodbines twiſt their grant SPY 
And noontide beams repel; ' © ' 

I'll reſt me on the tufted mead, 
And ſing of Kitty Fell. 


When moon- beams dance among the boughs 
That lodge fwect Philomel, | 

I'll pour with her my tuneful vows, 
And pant for Kitty Fell. 


The pale-faced pedant burns his books; 
The ſage forſakes his cell: 

The ſoldiex ſmooths his martial looks, 
And ſighs for Kitty Fell. 


ww mine, ye great, your envy'd lot, 
In gilded courts to dwell ; 
Fd Lore them for-a lonely cot 
With love and Kitty Fell. 


THYRSIS. 


Tux pendent foreft ſeem'd to nod, 


In drowſy fetters bound; 

And fairy elves in circles trod 
The daiſy-painted ground: | 

When Thyrſis ſought the conſcious grove, 
Of lighted vows to tell, | 

And thus (to ſooth — — 
Invok d ſad Fhilomel: 


r 


1 


| 


| 


1 


88 


{ 


4 


Js The ſtars their filver radiance ſhed, 


« And ſilence charms the . 3 
But where's my Philomela fled, 
To ſing her love-lorn drain? 
« Hither, ah, gentle bird, i in haſte 
« Pire ct thy hov' ring wing: 
The vernal green's a dreary waſte, 
Till you vouchſafe to ſing, 


1 80 thrilling ſweet thy numbers flow, 


(Thy warbling ſong diſtreſt !) 
The tear that tells the lover's woe 

6 Falls cold upon my breaſt. 
To hear ſad Philomel complain, 

« Will ſoften my deſpair; 


« And ſooth a lover's care. 


Give up all hopes, unhappy ſwain, 
A liſt' ning ſage reply d, 


For what can conſtancy obtain, 


From unrelenting pride? 


Had ſeia d his trembling ſrame; 
He bow'd, and with departing breath 
Pronounc'd Zaphira's name. 


CLARINDA. 


CLammnns's lips I fondly weld, 
| While rapture fill'd each vein ; 
And as I touch'd her downy breaſt, 
Its tenant ſlept ſerene. 


80 ſoft a calm, in ſuch a part, 


Betrays a peaceful mind; 5 
Whilſt my uneaſy, flutt ring heart, 


| | Would ſcarcely be confin'd. 


A ſtubborn oak the ſhepherd ſors, 
Unmov'd, when ſtorms deſcend ; 

But, ah! to ev'ry ſporting breeze, 
The myrtle bough muſt bend. 


FANNY OF THE DALE. 


Lr the declining damafk rofe 


With envious grief look pale; 
The ſummer bloom more freely glows 
In Fanny of the Dale 


| Is there a ſweet that decks the field, 


Or ſcents the morning gale; 
Can ſuch a vernal fragrance yield, 
As Fanny of the Dale? 


The painted belles, at court rever'd, 
Look lifeleſs, cold, add ſtale : 

How faint their beauties, when compar'd 
With Fanny of the Dale! 


| The willows bind Paſtora's brows, 


Her fond advances fail : 
| For Damon pays his warmeſt vows 
To Fanny of the Dale. 


Might honeſt truth, at laſt, ſucceed, 
And artleſs love prevail; | 
Thrice happy cou'd he tune his reed, 


With Fanny af the Dale 


„Then quickly fwell the melting * 


The ſhepherd droop'd—the tyrant death, 


E O R M. .,. 
8 The virgins all ery, © There 's not one to be found? 


MW V 


A SNG. 
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Yrs, every flower that blows, 
I paſt'd unheeded by, 

Till this enchanting roſe i 
Had fix d my wand ' fing ere. £28 
It ſcented every breeze, 23 
That wanton'd o'er the fiream, 

Or trembled through! the trees, 
To meet the morning beam. . 


To deck that beantcope and - 
Its fragrance can't, excel, EIA | 
From ſome celeſtial ſhale —_ ; 
Tſe damaſk charmer fell? 
And as her balmy ſweets, 
On Chloe's breaſt ſhe il 
Tho queen of beauty greets 
The gentle queen of flowers. 


graxz As ON TEE FORWARDNESS or 
SPRING. 


” er 


6 tibi, flores, plenis 
« Eece ferunt nymphæ calathis.” 


O'zr nature's freſh boſom, by verdure unbound, 
Bleak winter blocms lovely as ſpring : : 


- Vins, 


Rich _— rets (how fragrant!) riſe wantonly | 


And — s wing'd choriſters ſing! 


To greet the young monarch of Britain's bleſt ile, 
The groves with gay hloſſoms are grac d! 
The primroſe peeps forth with an innocent ſmile, 
And cowſlips crowd forward in haſte! 


jun Flora, the nymphs of your train 


Diſpatch, 
oodlands, to gather each ſweet : 


Throug 


And ſtrew the gay ſpoils at kis feet. 


Two chaplets of laurel, in verdure the ſame, 
For George, oh ye virgins, entwine! ſcame, 
From conqueſt's own temples theſe ever-greens 
And thoſe from the:brows of the nine 


What honours, ye Britons! (one emblem implies) 
What glory to George ſhall belong 

What Miltons (the other), what Addiſons riſe, 
To make him immortal in ſong ! 

To a wreath of freſh oak, England's emblem of 

power! I . 

Whoſe honours with time ſhall increaſe ! 

Add a fair olive ſprig, juſt unfolding its flow'r, 
Rich token of concord and peace ! 


Next him young myrtles, by beauty's brig 


ueen | 
ColleQed—the pride of the grove! 
How fragrant their odour their foliage how green! 
Sweet promiſe of conjugal love! 


Let Gaul's captive lilies, 2 col to the ground, 
As 1 of — OP * 


f 
| 


( 


- Tur virgin, when ſoften'd by May, 


Ye foes of old England, ſuch fate hall y; Je 


Out- bloom'd by his tofen—they ay ds | 


With George, az our glories. advance— ape 


Through 4 20 you'll dicken du Uldroop;—Jou'lh 
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pair, 
And die —like the lilies of France. 


Oo att of 
ON THE APPROACH OF MAY. 


1 


Attends to the villager's yows ; 
The birds ſweetly bill on the ſpray, $2 
And poplars embrace with their dovwghs : 
On Ida bright Venus may reign, 
Ador'd for her beauty above! 


We ſhepherds that dwell on the plain, 


The bee ſteals a kiſs from the roſe, 


Hail May as the mother of love. 


From the weſt as it wantonly blows, 
Fond zephyr careſſes the vine; 


And willows and woodbines etuwine 5 — 
The pinks by the rivulet fide, © © 3 
That border the vernal alcove, Ko 
Bend downward to kiſs the ſoft tide ; : 7 
For May is the mother of lose. 1 


| May tinges the butterfly's wing, 


He flutters in bridal array! 


And if the wing d 18 ſing, 


Their muſic. is taught them by Mey, TELL 4: 
The ſtock-dove, recluſe with her mate, 5 
Conceals her fond bliſs in the grove, hy += 


And murmuring ſeems to repeat 1 


That May is the mother of love. 


| The goddeſs will viſit you ſoon, | oF 


Ve virgins be ſportive and gay: 


Get your pipes, oh ye ſhepherds in tune 


For muſic myſt welcome the May. 


Go——rob, of young roſes, the dew-ſpan gle: g plain Would Damon have Phillis prove kind | . * 


And all his keen an remove, 


Let him tell her ſoft tales, and bell a 1 | 


The May is the mother of love. 
THE VIOLET. 


SurLTER'D from the blight ambition, 


Fatal to the pride of rank, - - . 


See me in my low condition, 


Laughing on the tufted bank 


On my robes (for emulation) 


No variety's impreſt; 


Suited to an humble ſtation, 


. 


| As pendent o'er the li 
| 


When Paſtora deigns to wear me, 


Mine's an unembroider'd veſt. 


Modeſt though the maids declare me, 


May in her fantaſtic train, . 1 
Fa'n 't a flow ret half ſo vain. 


THE A 55 
id ſtream 


* 
11 * 


1 bow'd wy ſnowy re, 


| 16 


And ia i in a fruitleſs flame, 
For what the fates deny'd ; | 
The fair Paſtora chanc'd to paſs, 
With ſuch an angel air, 
I faw her in the wat "ry glals, 
And lov'd the rival fair. 


Ye fates, no longer let me pine, 
A ſelf-admiring fweet, | 
Permit me, by your grace divine, 
To kifs the fair-one's feet: 


That if by chance the gentle maid 


My fragrance ſhould admire, 
F may,—— upon her. boſom laid, 
In filter wont . 


"THE MILLER. 
A BALLED. | 


Ina vets pleaſant cottage, conveniently neat. | 
With a mill and 2 meadows—a freehold eſtate, 
A well-meaning miller, by labour ſupplies, . 

Thoſe bleſſings that grandeur to great ones denies: 
No paſſions to plague him, no cares to torment, 

His conſtant companions are health and content; 
Their lordſhips in lace may remark, if they will, 
He's 9 "i * daub'd with the duſt of his 


Ere the lark's early carols ſalute the new ths” | 
He ſprings from his cottage as jocund as May; 
He cheerfully whiſtles, regardleſs of care, 

Or ſings the laſt ballad he bought at the fair : 
While courtiers are toil'd in the cobwebs of ſtate, 
Or bribing elections, in hopes to be great, 

No fraud or ambition his boſom e'er fill, 
Gontented he works, if there's griſt for his mill. 


On Sunday bedeck'd in his homeſpun array, 
At church he's the loudeſt to chaunt or to pray; 
He fits to a dinner of plain Engliſh food, 


Though fimple the pudding, his appetite's good. 


* © Rura mihi & irrigui Want in vallibus amnes.” 


At night, when the prieſt and exciſemen are gone, 
He quaffs at the alchouſe with Roger and John, 
Then reels to his pillow, and dreams of no ill; 

No monarch more bleſt than the man of the mill. 


A LANDSCAPE. 


Viks, 


Now that ſummer's then's bloom 
Frolics where the winter frown'd, 

Stretch'd upon theſe banks of broom, 
We command the landſcape round. 


— 


Nature in the proſpect yields 
Humble dales, and mountains bold. 
Meadows, woodlands, heaths,—and fields 
Yellow'd o'er with waving gold. 


| Goats upon that frowning ſteep, 


Fearleſs, with their kidlings brouſe! 
Here a flock of ſnowy ſheep ! 
There an herd of motely cows! 


On the uplands, every glade 
Brightens in the blaze of day; 


| 
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O'er the vales, the ſober ſhade 
Softens to an evening gray. , 


Where the rill, by low ces, 
Swells into a cryſtal poo _ 


Shaggy rocks and ſhelving trees 
Shoot to keep the waters cool. 


Shiver d by a thunder. ſtroke, f 
From the mountain's miſty ridge, 
O'er the brook a ruin'd oak, 


-. 
o? 
Lys 
e's, 


Near the farm-houſe, forms a bridge. FY E 


on her breaſt the ſunny beam 


Glitters in meridian pride; 
Yonder as the virgin ſtream 
Haſtens to the reſtleſs tide 


Where the ſhips by wanton gales 
Wafted, o'er the green waves run, 

Sweet to ſee their ſwelling ſails 
Whiten'd by the laughing ſun! 


High upon the daiſied hill, 
Riſing from the ſlope of trees, 
How the wings of yonder mill -. 
Labour in the buſy breeze !—— 


Cheerful as a ſummer's morn, 
(Bouncing from her loaded pad) 

Where the maid preſents her corn, 
Smirking, to the miller's lad. 


| O'er the green a feſtal throng _ 


Gambols, in fantaſtic trim 
As the full cart moves along, 
Hearken 


Linnets on the crowded ſprays 
Chorus,—and the wood-larks, riſe, - 
Soaring with a ſong of praiſe, 
Till the ſweet notes reach the ſkies. 


Torrents in extended ſheets 
Down the cliffs, dividing, break : 
*Twixt the hills the water meets, 
Settling in a ſilver lake! 


From his languid flocks, the . 
By the ſunbeams ſore oppreſt, 

Plunging on the wat'ry plain, 
Plows it with his glowing breaſt. 


Where the mantling willows nod, 
From the green bank's flopy ſide, 

Patient, with his well-thrown rod, 
Many an angler breaks the tide ! 


On the iſles, with oſiers dreſt, 
Many a fair-plum'd halcyon breeds? 
Many a wild bird hides her neſt, 
Cover'd in yon crackling reeds. 


Fork-tail'd pratlers as they paſs 
To their neſtlings in the rock, 
Daring on the liquid glaſs, 
Seem to kiſs the mimic'd flock. 


Where the ſtone croſs lifts its head, 
Many a faint ard pilgrim hoar, 

Up the hill was wont to tread, 
Barefoot, in the days of yore. 


= 


tis their harveſt hymn! - 


bow 


* 
ny 
yes 
Sf 


| Ofer the trembling gro 
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Guardian of a ſacred well, . 
Arch'd beneath yon reverend arr 
Whilpme, in that ſhatter'd cell, 
Many: an bermit told his beads. 


gultry ; miſts ſurround the heath 
Where the Gothic dome appears, 

ves beneath, 

Tott' ring with a load of years. | 


Turn to the contraſted ſcene, . - 
Where, beyond theſe hoary piles, 
Gay, upon. the, riſing green, 
Many an attic building ſmiles ! 


Painted gardens—grots—and groves, 
Intermingling ſhade and light! 
Lengthen'd viſtas, green alcoves, 
Join to give the eye delight. 


Hamlets —villages, and ſpires, 
Scatter ' d on the landſcape lie, 
Till the diſtant view retires, / 
' Cloſing in an azure ſky. 


' MELODY. 


LIGHT SOME as convey'd by ſparrows, 
Love and beauty croſs'd the plains, 
Flights of little pointed arrows 
Love diſpatch'd among the ſwains : 


But ſo much our ſhepherds dread him, 
(Spoiler of their peace profound) 

Swift as ſcudding fawns = fled him, 
Frighted, though they felt no wound. 


Now the wanton god grown flier, 
And for each fond miſchief ripe, 

Comes diſguis d in Pan's attire, 
Tuning ſweet an oaten pipe: 


Fcho, by the winding river, 
Doubles his deluſive ſtrains; 

While the boy conceals his quiver, 
From the flow returning ſwains. 


As Palemon, unſuſpecting, 
Prais'd the ſly muſician's art, 

Love, his light diſguiſe rejeRing, 
Lodg'd an arrow in his heart : 


Cupid will enforce your duty, 

Shepherds, and would have you taught, 
Thoſe who timid fly from beauty, 

May by melody be caught. 


DELIA: 
A PASTORAL. 


Tur gentle ſwan with graceful pride 
Her gloſſy plumage laves, 

And failing down the filver tide, 
Divides the whiſp'ring waves: 

The ſilver tide, that wand'ring flows, 
Sweet to the bird muſt be 

But not ſo ſweet - blithe Cupid knows, 
As Delia is to me. 


A parent bird, in plaintive mood, 
On yonder ſruit- tree ſung, 


* 


| Such. poet bliſs as turtles prove, 


M$... £4 | 
| And Rill the pendent neſt the view'd, 144-206. 

That held her callow young 4 
Dear to the mother's flutt ring heart BY 2 
The genial brood muſt bee: 
But not yo dear (the Gawd pare)! 

As Delia is to me. | n Vn 
The roſes that my brow s FT 
Were natives of the dale: ö 
Scarce pluck d, and in a garland — 5 

Before their ſweets grew: _ NA 

My vital bloom would thus — T1 

If luckleſs torn from ther 
n OY 

My Delia is to me. H 
Two doves I found, like new-fal'a . 64 

Zo white the beauteous pair! er 
The birds to Delia I'll beſtoẽwe/ of 
They're like her boſom fair! i 


When, in their „ 1 
My ſecret with ſhe'll ſee; | — rag 


eee 


' THE SYCAMORE SHADE: r 
A BALLAD. = 


T*orurs day as I ſat in the ſycamore ſhade, 
Young Damon came whiſtling along, 

I trembled—I bluſh'd—a poor innocent maid ! 2 * 
And my heart caper d up to my tongue- 

Silly heart, 1 cry'd, fie! What a Hutter is here? 1 
Young Damon deſigns you no ill; | 

The ſhepherd's ſo civil, you've nothing to fear, | 


Then prythee, fond urchin, lie fill. 


Sly Damon drew near, and knelt down at i feet, 
One kiſs he demanded—No more? 

But urg'd the ſoft prefſure with ardour fo ſweet, 
I could not begrudge him a ſcore : 5 

My lambkins I've kiſs d, and no change ever found, 
Many times as we play'd on the hill; 

But — dear lips, made my heart Fe 
Nor would the fond urchin lie ſtill. 


When the ſun blazes fierce, to the — 
For ſhelter, I'm ſure to repair; 

And, virgins, in faith, I'm! no longer afraid,” 
Although the dear ſhepherd be there: | 

At ev'ry fond kiſs that with freedom he takes, 
My heart may rebound if it will ; 

There's ſomething ſo ſweet in the buſtle it makes, 
V1] die-ere 1 bid it lie ſtill. 


DAMON AND PHILLIS : 
A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 
« Donec gratus eram, &. n . 
Dam 2 

Warn Phillis was faithful, * fond as ſhe' 's fair, 
I twiſted young roſes in wreaths for my hair; 
But ah! the fad willow's a ſhade for my of (ine 
For Phyllis no longer remembers her vows 1 
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To the groves "with 7 young Colin the mender 


While Damon 4iſturhs be the, Nil Miez with n 
Philly, 

Bethink 500 Elk Damon, before you upbraid, 
When Phœbe's fair lambkiv had yeſterday ſtray'd, 
Through the woodlands you-wander' Poor Phil 

lis forgo e! 
And drove the gayrambler quite home to her cot; 
A ſwain ſo deceitfuh no damſel can prize: 
"Tis Phœbe, nut Phillis, lays alaim to your Gels. 
Daman, 

Like fommer* s full ſeaſon young Pherbe is kind, 
Her manners are graceful, untainted her mind 
The ſweets of contentment. her cottage adorn, '. 
She's falr as the roſe-bud, and freſh as the morn! 

She ſmiles like Pomonaz—Theſe fmiles I'd reſign, 
If Phillis were wow? deign'd to be mine. 
P bill. 
On the tabor young Colin ſo her plays, 
He ſings me ſweet ſonnets, and writes in my praiſe! 
He choſe me his true-love laſt Valentine-day, 
When — = like bridegrooms . the 
mind, 
Yet I'd Jus the gay ſhepherd far, far from my 
If Damon, the rover, were conſtant and kind. 
Fine folks, my Sorget Phillis, may revel and 
range, [change : 
But flecting's the pleaſure that's founded on 
In the villager's cottage ſuch conſtancy ſpri 
That-peaſants with pity may look down on kings. 
To the church then let's. haſten, our tranſports to 


bind, 
And Damon ral always prove ſaithful and kind. 


Phillis. 


re n haſten, our tranſports 
Aud Pult will always prove faithful and. kind. 


THE WARNING, 


You vo Colin once courted Myrtilla the prude, 
Ehe figh*d or look'd tender, ſhe ery'd he was rude; 


Though he begg d vith devotion, ſome eaſe for | 


his pain, 
The ſhepherd. Pet e but frowens and diſdain, 
Fatigu'd with her-folly, his ſuit he gave o'er, 
And vow'd that no female ſhould fetter.him more. 


He ſtrove with all caution to ſeape from the net, 
But Chloe ſoon caught him,—a finiſh'd coquette! 
She glanc'd to his glances, ſhe figh'd to his ſighs, 
And Katter*d his hopes in the language of eyes. 
Alas for poor Colin! when put to the teſt, 
Himſelf and his paſſion prov'd both but her jeſt. 


By the critical third he was fix'd in the ſnare; 
By Fanny---gay, young, unaffected, and fair ; 
When — found he had merit, and love took his 


$he ally: no longer but yielded her dar | 
Wich joy they ſubmitted to Hymen's decree, - 
And now are as happy—as happy can be. | 


As the roſebud of beauty ſoon ſiekens and fades, 
The prude andcoquette are two flighted old maids; 


Now their ſweets are all waſte 
repent, 

For tranſports untaſted, for ene pet! 

Ve virgins take warning, improve b y my plan, 

And fix the ous Lg when po ghudntty ade; 


HOLIDAY GOWN. , 


In holiday gown, and my new fangled hat, 
Laſt Monday I tript to the — 7 if 


RR ETON ana 


Briſk Roger I gueſs'd wou'd be there: 
He woos me to marry whenever we meet, 
There's honey ſure dwells on his tongue ! 
He hugs me ſo clole, and he kiſſes ſo ſweet, 
Id wed---if I were not too young. 


Fond Sue, vl aſſure you, laid hold on the boy, 


(The vixen wou'd fain be his bride) 


| Some token ſhe claim d, either ribbon or toy, 


And ſwore that ſhe'd pat be deny d: | 
A top-knot he bought her, and garters of green, 
Pert Suſan was cruelly ſtung; 
I hate her ſo much, that, to kill her with ſpleen, 
I'd wed—if I were not too young. 


He whiſper'd Cobh ſoft pretty hinge ü in mine car! 
He flatter'd, he promis'd, and ſwore! 
Such trinkets be gave me, ſuch laces and geer, 
That truſt me,—my pockets ran o'er : 

Some ballads he bought me, the beſt he cou'd find, 
And ſweetly their burthen he fung ; 

Good faith he's fo handſome, ſo witty, and kind, 
I'd wed—if I were not too young. 


The ſun was juſt ſetting, "twas time to retire, 
(Our cottage was dil ant a mile 

I roſe to be gone — Roger bow d like a * 
And handed me over the ſtile: 


His arms he threw round me love laugh'd io his 


He led me the meadows among, 


| There preſt me ſo cloſe, I agreed, with a ſigh, - 


To wed— for I was not too yoRng: 
e '# 
K A $0NG. 


No longer Daptine, I admire 
The graces in thine eyes; 
Continu'd coyneſs kills 2 fire, 
And famiſh'd paſſion dies. 
Three tedious years ve ſigh'd in vain, 
Nor could my vows prevail; 


With all the rigours of diſdain, 


You ſcorn'd my amorous tale. 


When Celia cry'd, how ſenſcleſs ſhe, 
That has ſuch vows refus'd ; 

Had Damon giv'n his heart to me, 
It had been kinder us'd. 


The man's a-fool that pines and dies 8 


Becauſe a woman's coy; | 
The gentle bliſs that one denies, 
A thouſand will enjoy. a 


Such charming words, ſo void of art, 
Surpriſing rapture gave; 


ye, 
his 
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And though the maid ſubdu'd my rhe, 
It ceas'd to be a flave: | 

A wretch condemn'd, ſhall - +5 pay prove ; ; 
While bleſt without rain ib 4d 

In the ſweet calendar of lose 
My Celia Ae int. i en 


con vDON 4 


= "A PASTORAL, 


To the Memory of William. Sheaftans 5 


Come, ſhepherds, we'l follow the hearſe, 
We'll ſee our lov'd Corydon laid: 
Though ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 
Yet let a ſad tribute be pad. f 
They call'd him the pride of the wins 
In ſooth he was gentle and kind! | 
He mark'd on his elegant ſtrain 
The graces that glow'd in his mind. 


On purpoſe he planted yon trees, 
That birds in the coyert might duell; : 
He cultur'd bis thyme for the bees, 
But never wouꝰd rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins that play d at his feet, | 
Go bleat—and your maſter bemoan; 
His muſic was artleſs and ſweer, _ _ 
His manners as mild as your LY 


No verdure ſhall cover the vale, * 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall fail, 
And winter diſcolour the year. 4 
No birds in our hedges Thall fing, 
(Our hedges ſo vocal before) 3 
Since he that ſhould welcome the ting, RN 
Salutes the gay ſeaſon no more. 


His Phillis was fond of his praiſe, LES 
And poets came round in a throng ; - 
They liſten'd——they envy*'d his lays, 
But which of them equall'd his ſong? 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loſt is the . ſtrain; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, 
And thus let me break it in twain. 
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DAMON AND PHOEBE. 
Wurx the ſweet roſy morning firſt peep'd from 


the ſkies, 
A loud ſinging lark bade the villagers riſe; 
The cowſlips were lively---the primroſes gay, 
And ſhed their beſt perfumes to welcome the 
May : [green, 
The ſwains and their ſweethearts all rang'd on the 
Did homage to Phœbe- · and bKil'd her their queen. 


Young Damon ſtep'd forward: he ſung in her 

praiſe, _ 

And Phœbe beſtow'd him a garland of bays: 

May this wreathe, ſaid the fair one, dear lord of 
my vows, 

A crown for true merit, bloom long bn thy brows : 

The ſwains and their ſweethearts that danc'd on 
b green 

Approv'd the fond preſent of Phorhe their queen. 


aint ha we enen 
to 5 22414794 45 - 
The deareſt affections are barer d lor gold; jo 
That diſcord in1vettiock it/ofren their lo 
While Cupid and Uymenthaks andi iu woot : 
At the church with fair-Pharbe ſinet Damon hab 
bern, t 4 Hh open 
He's rich ana monarch—ſhe's dich an es. 


18001 if! !; H{5Rc3,393-6* 99 
= PASTORAL HYMN 10 , 
on rar BIRTY ON THE QUEEN: 


] * Te Te primum G Os Net FL yota ſalutent, 


"Max i 


To Janus, gentle ſhepherds mia d 
His honours be divigee 
And as to mighty Pan with hor age bow 8 
To him, the virgin troop ſha hall tribute wg: 3: 
Let him be hail'd like the eber 
Spite of the wint' ry ſtorms that ſtain his row. 


The you the glowing, pageantry 'of r. 
Glides wantonly away: 

But January, in his rough ſpun. veſt, hack 
Boaſts the full bleſſings that can never 
He that gave birth te the iHuſtfions maid, 

Whoſe beauties make the Britiſh Werk- ry 


| Could the ſoft [ ring avith all her funny hoe pere. 
The frolic by of flowers! 

Or flaunting fammer, fluſh'd in ripen'd pride, * 
Could they pr 2. finiſhꝰꝗ ſweet ſo rate t 
Or from his golden ſtores, a gift NP * : £7 

Say, has the fertile autumn e'er d? 


Henceforward let the nee FLEE 

p As the white-hawthorn'd May! by 

The laughing goddeſs of the fpring 'diſown'd, © 
Her _ wreath ſhall on his brows —_— 
Old Janus as he leads, ſhall fill the year 

And the leſs ſruitful autumn be derben. 


Above the other months ſupremely bleſt, 10 
Glad Janus ſtands conſeſt! 

He can behold with retroſpective face 
The mighty bleſſings of the year gone 1; 


Where, to connect a monarch s nu tie, 
Aſſembled ev'ry glory, ev'ry grace! 
When he looks forward on the flatt” ring year, 

The golden hours appear: k 


As in the ſacred reign of Saturn, fair: 
Britain ſhall prove from this propitious date, 
Her honours perfect, victories complete, 
And boaſt the brighteſt hopes, a n heir *, 


AN INSCRIP rIoN - 
On the Houſe at Mavis- Bank, near men, 


in a Grove. 
Parva domus! nemeroſa quies! 
Sis tu, quoque noſtris 
Hoſpitium, laribus, ſubſidiumque diu: 


| 3 


* The above oe oi 


ſition that ber Majeſty's birth-day tu. rally 
month of January. 
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Conferat ut varias fertili hortus opes !. ; 2 MITATED. | A 
22 pictæ eingentes 2 1 * b 
Retia ſola tanent quæ ſibi tendit amor! FI 10 the boſorn of my grove 
Floriferi colles, duices mihi ſepe receſſun , A ſweet receſs ſurvey: 2 
Dent, atque hoſpitibus gaudia plena meis! Where birds, with: elegies of love, vid A 
.Concedatque Deus nunquam, vel oy ſeneſcas, Make vocal every ſpray. 
Seroque terrenas experiare vices! IA ſylvan ſpot, with woods—with waters crown'd, | 
| — reddantur quæ plurima — rodant | With all the rural honours blooming round ! | 
Detur, en N ſenio ehrier An 5 This little, but commodious ſeat . | | 
- THE INSCRIPTION IMITATED. | "Cer nature weds with art) 5 
CNTR: A'nt to the eye ſuperbly W f 
Pine has explor'd this fylvan ſcene, 3 Its beauties — the — | | 
She courts your, calm retreat, IH Here, may the happy founder and his race | In 
Ye groves of variegated green, . 22 Paſs their 8 1 in en and n . : 
That grace my genial ſeat! ee = | 1 
Here, in E of lenient "AY vey 45 Ae | CONTENT: 2 
1 (Remote from mad ning noiſe) 1 7% proves 1 
N Lee me delude a levgth of d 1, A PASTORAe « ] 
-In dear domeſtic ee e e * 00 ER « moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, 
60 
Long may the parent queen of flow! rs 3 , 
Her fragrance here diſplay ! A pag 1 we E pd | roam, def 4 : 
. e e T 
' And make ty 8a I | Yellow ſheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had « 
Nor you—-my yellow gardens, fail crown'd, | f 
To ſwell Pomona's hoard ! Green ruſhes were firew'd on her floor, | Tei 
80 ſhall the plenteous, rich regale— Her — ſweet woodbines crept wantonly 5 
* Repleniſh, lang, my board! pe und, 1 
Pour through the groves. og ada clear, | And deck'd the ſod ſeats at her door. | The 
Ye birds, nor bondage dread : We fate ourſelves down to a cooling repaſt, H 
If any toils entangle here, | Freſh fruits | and ſhe cull'd-me the beſt; [caſt, And 
"Tis thoſe which loye hath cel 2 1 from my guard Dx; Fame glances ſhe Bi 
RTE the . yp i 8 lants, I cold my Ce Een : the 1 reply d, 
r Lowery glade extends, 1 (Ye virgins, her voice was divine) 4 
—_ op a; i 1g rite haunts _ I Pve rich ones rejected, and great ones deny'd, 4 
* wu 2 | But take me, fond ſhepherd—I'm thine. 5 
May you preſerve perpetual bloom, ' 6 
My happy halcyon ſeat ! 1 pe 3 3 hor hes 8 2 
Or if fell time denounce ty doom, II kif'd the ripe roſes that glow'd on her check, 
Far diſtant be its date! | And lock'd the dear maid in my arms. In th 
And when he makes, with iron rage, | Now jocund together we tend a few ſheep, ON 
Thy youthful pride his prey, 8 And if, by yon prattle, the ſtream, The 
Long may the honours of thy age Reclin'd on her boſom, I ſink into fleep, : ' » «Ch 
Be reverenc'd in decay Her image ſtill ſoftens my dream. Half 
; 4 we range o'er the flow riſing hills, An 
' ANOTHER INSCRIPTION hted with paſtoral views, And 
ON THE SAME HOUSE, Re; reſt on the rock whence the ſtreamlet aiſtils, Fre 
2 vs And point out new themes for my muſe. Th 
Hane in gremio reſonantis ſylvæ To pomp or proud titles ſhe ne'er did aſpire, 3 
Aquis, hortis, aviumque garritu, I The damſel's of humble deſcent ; Of 
Cæteriſque ruris honoribus, ; The cottager, peacgy is well known for her ſire, P)ung 
Undique renidentem villam, a And ſhepherds 5 nam'd her content. Lez 
Non magnificam——non ſuperbam ; . | Wher 
At qualen vides, CORYDON AND PHIL LIS. Thi 
Commotiam, mundam, genialem 4 # X a el WES. And a 
_ Naturz parem, ſocians artem. . 2 7  - A PASTORAL, : ' Thi 
Sibi, ſuiſque . | a 2 8 
Ad vitam placide, | | Hex ſheep had in cluſters crept cloſe the ve, 
Et tranquille agendom _ | To hide from the —— day; by 2 There 
A . Deſignavit, inſtrux itque. 1 And Phillis herſelf, in a woodbine alcove, Her 
D. L C | Among the freſh violets la: a 
: An 


d, 


iſt, 
ſhe 


ove, 


6 2 gods, if ſo Tiling” 
| «fl 
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A youngling, it ſeems, had been ſtole from irs dam 
('Twixt Cupid and Hymen 0 8 

That Corydon might, us he ſearch'd for his lambs | 
Arrive at this critical ſpot. 


. 


Peeps, 
He faw the ſweet maid with ſurpriſe; £ 
he arp foes 186 when 


eps, 
« an 


, J 
1 To tarry much longer would hazard my heart, 


« I'll onwards, my lambkin to trace: 
In vain honeſt Corydon ſtroye to depart, 
For love had him nail'd to the place. 


« Haſh, huſh'd be theſe birds, what a — 
« they k | 
cry'd, Hts hp ne eto 
« DES ſee, fooliſh lack, . the ene 
« aſleep; 
„ You'll wake her as ſure as tis day : [maid ! | 
% How dare that fond butterfly touch the ſweet 
Fer cheek he miſtakes for the roſe ; 
« i'd pat him to death, if I was not afraid 
« My boldneſs would break her repoſe.” 


| Young Phillis look'd up with » lang viming ſmile, 


Kind, ſhepherd,” ſhe ſaid, you miſtake ; 
& T laid myſelf down juſt to reſt me a while, 

« But truſt me; have ſtil been awake: | 
The ſhepherd took courage, advanc'd with a bow, 
He plac'd himſelf cloſe by her fide, | 
And manag'd the matter, I capnot tell how, 

But yeſterday made her his bride. 


AN ELEGY ON A PILE OF RUINS. 


« Aſpice murorum moles  przruptaque ſaxa!” 
Janus, VIraLIs. | 


« Omnia, tempus edax depaſcitur, omnia car- 
« pit.“ | SENECA. 


In the full prof 3 bill —— 
O'er barren heaths, and cultivated, plains ; ; 

The veſtige of an ancient abbey ſtands, 
Cloſe by a xuin'd caſtle's rude remains. 


Half buried, there, lie many a broken buſt, 
And obeliſk, and urn, o'erthrown by time; 

And many a cherub, there, deſcends in duſt 
From the rent roof, and portico ſublime. 


The rivulets, oft frighted at the ſound [bigh, 
Of fragments, tumb'ling from the tow'rs on 

Plunge to their ſource in ſecret caves profound, 
Leaving their banks and pebbly bottoms dry. 


Where rev'rend ſhrines in Gothic grandeur ſtood, 
The nettle, or the noxious nightſhade ſpreads ; 
And aſhlings, wafted from the neighb'ring wood, 
Through the worn 1 turrets wave their trem- 

bling heads. 


There contemplation, to the crowd unknown, 
Her attitude compos'd, and afpe& fweet ! 
Sits muſing on a monumental ſtone, 
And points to the memento at * Ker. 


Ver. 1 


1 


| 


R 


14 


| 3 
L 1 * 


* 
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Soon as ſage ev'ning re a ſunny WG T 
Left the mantling ſhade in moral mood; 

And ſeated by the maid's ſequeſter d ſide. 
Sigh'd, as the mould' ring mme view'd. 


Incxorably calm, with filent pace- ava. >4T. 
Here time haspaſs'd-—what — bis way! 

| 8 pile, now crumbling o'er its hallo d baſe,-/''/ 
Turn'd not his ſtep; nor could his . 


Religion rais'd her ſypplicating Bou pos 

In vain; eee 9 71 
ſn vain philoſophy, with maxima wiſe, 280 als af 
; Would touch the cold unfeeliug heart uf time 


Yet the hoar tyrant, though not mov'd to f 
| Rekented when he ſtruck its finiſh'd 
ly the rude ravage to repair, 

rte tan "ring tow'rs with twiſted iy 74 as 


| How ſolemn is the cell of ergrown with moſi 15 8 
That terminates the view, yon eloiſter d ay 
In the cruſh'd wall, a time-corroded croſ s, 
Religion like, ſtands mould'ring in decay! 2 


11 


oil 


* Where the mild ſun, "through Bj 


£ laſs, 9:31 af 
Illum d wich mellow light yon duſcy ine, * 
Many rapt hours might meditation paſs, 
| Slow moving mae de pln the .. A 


And piety, with myſtic meaning beds, ö; 

| Bowing to ſaints on every {ide inurn d, 

Trod oft the ſolitary path t chat leads e 
Where now the ſacred altar lies o erturu' d: ' 


Through the gray grove,- between thoſe wide 
| _ trees, 
'Mo a rude group of monuments, appears” + 
A marble-imag'd'matron on her — 
Half waſted, like a Niohe in tear: ð⁊1 


Low levell'd in the duſt her darling's laid! -- 2 
Death pitied not the pride of youthful bloom;, 
Nor . maternal piety diſſuade, 6 

Or ſoften the fell tyrant, of che comb. — 


4 


The relics of a mitred ſaint may reſt, 


Where, mould' ring in to. niche, his atus' 
ds; Weſl * 1 24 
Now nameleſs as the a that kiſg'd his veſt, - 
And crav'd the benediction of his hands. | 


Near the brown arch, redoubling youder gloom, * 
The bones of an illuſtrious chjeftan ann 
As trac'd among the fragments of his tomb, 

The trophies of a 3 fame imply. 


Ah ! what avails, that o er the vallal p © DW 

His rights and rich demeſnes —.— wide! 

That honour and her knights compos'd his ain 
And chivalry ſtood marfhall'd by his ſide ! 


Thoygh to the clouds his caſtle ſeem'd to cli mb. 

And frown'd defiance on the deſperate | foe; A 0 

Though deem'd iuvincible, the conqueror t time 
Levell'd the fabric, as the founder, low. 


Where the light lyre gave many a ſoft'nirig found, © 
Ravens and rooks, the birds'of difeord, Abele 
And where ſociety ſat ſweetly crown'd., 
Eternal ſolitude has fix d her cell. 
ee e ee — 1 


Sales 


b 
The ligard, and the lazy lurking bat 
Inhabit now; perhaps, the painted room. 
wow the ſage matron, and her maidens at 
/ Sweet ſinging at the filver-working loom. 
The traveller's bewilder'd on a waſte; — 
And the rude winds inceſſant ſeem to roar, | 
Where, in his groves with arching arhours grap' a, 
Loung lovers often figh'd in days of yore. 
His aqueducte, that led the limpid tide 
To pure canals, a eryſtal cool ſupply ! 


* the 8 duſt their barren beauties hide: (dry 11 


Times thirſt, unquenchable, has drain'd them 

Though bis rieh hours in revelry were ſpent, 
With Comus, and the laughter loving crew; 3 

And the feet brow of beauty ſtill unbent 


Pe are the fleecy moments. fly they muſt;, _ 
to be ſiay d by malk or midnight roar ! | 
Not all a pulſe among that mould” ring duſt © 


Beat wanton at the ſmiles of beauty mo e | 


Can the deep dateſman, Killed! in great deſign, 
Protract, but for à day, precarious breath ? 2 

Or the tun'd follower of the lacred nine 
Sooth, with his melody, it inſatiate death ! 1 


No though the palace bar her golden gate, 
Or monarchs plant ten thouſand guards around; _ 
Pnerring, and unſeen, the ſhaft of fate : 
Strikes the devoted vittim to the ground! 


What then ayails ambition's wide ftretch'd wing, 
The Ichoolinan? S page, or pride of beauty's 
bloom, 
The crape-clad hermit, and the rich-rob'd king ? 
Levell'd, lie mix d promiſcueus i in the tomb. 


The Macedonian 'monarch, wiſe and good, 
Bade, when the morning's roſy reign began, 
Pee; ſhould call, as ruund his couch they ood, 
* Philip: remember, thou' rt no more than man. 


& Though glory Re thy name from 1 to 
* juſt; 
60 Though this art. merciful, and brave, and 
a ea reflect. thou rt poſting to the goal, 
there mortals mix in undiſtinguiſh'd duſt!“ 


80 Saladin, for arts and arms renown'd 
- (Egypt and Syriz's wide domains ſubdu'd) 
Returning with imperial triumphs crown'd, 
vigh'd, Ay the op nao pomp Hs viewd : 


And as he.rod 5 high i in his regal car, 
lo all the purple pride of conqueſt dreſt; 
Conſpicuous, 0 fy the trophies gain'd in 5 
Plac'd, , pendent on a ſpear, his burial veſt + 4 


ile hs the herald ery'd— 
Whi "This Saladin, to whom the nations bow'd, 

* May, in the ſpace of, one revolving hour, 
« Boaſt of no other poil but yonder Throat 


Search Sherk ambition ra r W with rigour geld, 5 
Where ſlaughter, like the rapid lightning, ran; 
And 24 * Memory weeps the blood-ſtain'd, 


[man ? | 


wr 2 the chief, and where the HE 


66% + —„— 


2 This ſan of pow 2 B 


| 


4 


43 5 


ak 4 
Brighten'd his fleecy moments as they flew ; 75 


52 Gentle 


| 
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I | Vain then are pyramids, and —_— 
| high 


' And monumental trophies rais'd on 


N 17 For time confuunde thee with the ecymbling 7 


bones, 
That mix'd i in baſty graves unnotic'd ho. 


] Reſts not beneath the turf the peaſant” 's head, 


1 Or ficeps one colder, in his cloſe clay-hed, 
Than t'other in the wide vault' »dreary womb? 


Hither let luxury lead her looſe- rob'd train; 


And from the moral proſpect learn how vain 
The wiſh, that ſighs for ſublunary things! 


A SONG. 


He that * hath never try'd, 
| Nor had Cupid for his guide, 
3425 hit the paſſage right 

© the palace of delight. 44 


What are honours, regal wealth,” 
Florid youth, and roſy health ? 
Without love his tribute brings, 


Impotent, unmeaning things : 
ſhepherds, perſevere, 


Still be tender, ſtill fincere ; 
Love and time, united, do 


Wonders, if the heart be true. 
Pa | 


SAPPHO'S HYMN TO VENUS, | 
” IMITATED. 


Hat! (with eternal beauty bleſt! 
O'er heav'n and earth ador'd!) _ 
Hail, Venus! Tis thy flave's requeſt, 
Hleer peace may be reſtor'd ; 
Break the fond bonds, remove the rankling ſmart, 
And bid thy tyrant ſon from Sappho's ſoul depart. 


Once you deſcended, queen of love, 
At Sappho's bold deſire, 
From the high roofs of ſacred Jove, 
Thy ever glorious fire! 0 
I ſaw thy duſky pinion'd ſparrows bear 
Thy chariot, rolling, light, through the rejoicing 


air. 


No tranſient viſit you aged, 
Your wanton birds depart; 
And with a look, divinely kind, 
That ſooth'd my flutt'ring heart 2 : [reſt? 
« Sappho,” fay you, © What ſorrew breaks thy 
Ho can I give relief to thy couflicting breaſi? 


& 1s there a volt ſeverely coy, 

on My fav*rite would ſubdue ? 
% Or has ſhe loſt ſome wand' ring boy, 

« To plighted yows untrue ? 
* Spread thy ſoft nets, the rambler ſhall return, 
„ And with new lighted flames, mare fond, more 
b ficrcely burn. 


S Thy proffer'd giſts though he deride, 
« And ſcorn thy glowing charms, | 


Soon, ſball his every art be yd 
2 To win thee to his arms: bs: 


Soft as the lord's, beneath. the labour'd tomb? 


Here flatter pride, on purple-painted wings: | 


— oth. MM. Mt a 
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When TILES, to ſet me fice. 


— ” 1 * 
} . 
af. 111 . 


« The victim, in his turm, hall ke rous'd as 


i 41 (3 
* Though he be now as cold us virgin ſnow,” ''! | 


6c glow," 3 4 1A 17 Fre e 
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Thee, goddeſs, I again invoke, - 
Theſe mad deſires remove 


Again I've felt the furious bree 


Of irreſiſtleſe love 3 11 


Bid gentle peace to Sappho's 8 SR 
Or make the youth ſhe loves with mutual ardour 


burn. 


. | 
ODE VIII. MLTATRY-: 
As 1 wove with wanton' care, 


Fillets for a virgin's- hair, 


Culling for my fond defizn; 


What the fields had freſh and "OD 
Cupid,—and I mark d him well. 
Hid him in a cowlip bell ; 


a4 = 


While he plumb'd a polored dart, | 


Fated to inflame the Heart. 
Glowing with malicious joy,” 
Sudden I ſecur'd the boyz” 
And, regardleſs of his erſes, 
Bore the little frighted Wig - 
Where the mighty+goblet- ſtood, '/ 
Teeming with a roſy 7 
Urchin, in my rage Tery*d,* 
What avails thy ſancy pride? 
From thy buſy vengeance free, 
Triumph now belongs to me! 
Thus I drown thee in my cup; 
Thus—in wine I drink thee up: 
Fatal was the netar'd/driughe | 
That to murder love I quaff d, 
O'er my boſom's fond domains, 
Now the cruel tyrant reigns : 
On my heart's moſt tender ſtrings, 
Striking with his wanton wings 
I'm for ever doom'd to prove 


All the inſolence of love. * 


| ANACREON. 
0K IX. IMI TAT EB. 
The Dove: 


Ter LL me, faid 1 my beauteons dove, 


(If an ambaſſadref: from love) 
'Tell me, on what foft errand ſent, 
Thy gentle flight is this way bent ? 


Ambroſial ſweets thy pinions ſhed 
As in the quivering breeze they ſpread! - 


A meſſage, ſays the bird, bear 
From fond Anacreon to the fair; 
A virgin of celeſtial grace 


The Venus of the human race ! 


Me, for an hymn, or amorous ode, 
Ihe Paphian Venus once beſtow'd 


To the ſweet bard; for whom I'd fly 


Unwearied to the fartheſt ſky. 


Through the ſoſt air he bade me glide, 


(See, to my wing his billet's ty'd), 


And told me, 'twas his kind decree, . 


Z 


am 


* k 
A, k — 
„ 


' would prove toe but a frnple bird. with 
To take Anacreon athisword's © 4 one NI 


Why ſhou!d 1 hide me im the od. d UA 


ö Or ſearch for my precarious ſood. * 1 Las 

When I've my maſter's;leave © Band. ils 
+ | Cooing upon his friendly hand-: Me 
I When l can be profuſely-fed./. toad) ME 
44 


Io 


} Roſy Cupid's native red 
I Pointed darts at random fly. 


Fin in fantaſtic rounds I ſpread ++: +1 4 | 


With crumbs of his ambraſial rung „ 8:2 bigqad 
And welcom'd to his nectar bowl, _ 55 


| Sip the rich drops that fire the fon: 


1 My fluttering pinions oer his head: 
Or if he ſtrike the trembling wire 
[ perch upon my fav'rite Iyrez titel en ak > 


Tin lull'd.into iunuriant reſt, en Ws: 1 


Sleep ſteals upon my 'raptur d breaſt. x 
Go, ſtranger - to your bufineſs—ga,”. - +: 14. 


'] I've told you all you wiſh! dro knows: 
Go, ſtranger,— and | think youll ſay, 11 
| This prattling Gove's an arrant 57. U aa 


THE DANCE. | ti G 
ANACKEONTIC. 4 — ws 


| wot. 
Hans! the ſpeaking Ariogs invite, 1 
Muſic calls us to delight: 4 af e 


| See the maids-in meaſures move, 
Winding like the maze of lose. 


As they mingle, madly gay, © . 
Sporting Hehe leads the way. | . 
On each glowing cheek is ſpread, - 


And from ev'ry ſparkling eye, Er 2 its 


Love, and active Fouth, advance „ r N 

Foremoſt in the ſprightly. dance. FRY... 
As the magic numbers riſe, n+ Mage 

Through my veins the poiſon flies; 

Raptures, not to be expteſt, . 


| Revel in my throbbing breaſt. 


; . | Jocund as we beat the ground, 


Love and harmony go round.” 
Every maid (to crown his bliſs) | 
Gives her youth a roſy kifs; 


Such a kiſs as might inſpire 


Thrilling raptures—ſuft deſire : 


I Such Adonis might receive, 


3 


—_— 


Such the queen of beauty gave, 

When the conquer'd goddeſs ſtrove 2 | 

(In the conſcious myrtle grove) es KA 

To inflame the boy with love. 3 
Let not pride our ſports reſtrain, 


| Baniſh hence the prude, diſdain! 
| Think—ye virgins, if you're coy, 


Think—ye' rob yourſelves of joy; 

Every moment you refuſe, 

So much ecſtaſy yow loſe : . * 7652 83M 
Think—bow faſt theſe moments ly z 
If you ſhould too long deny, 

Love and beauty both will die. 


ANACREON. 
ODE XIV. IMITATED, 


4 
Wur did I with love engage ! 


Why provoke his mighty rage: 5 x 
2Z 2 ĩj £ 


— 


den 
True it 1h winds ring chidd; *' I 


Met me with an aſpect mild, 

And beſought me like a friend. 

At his gentle ſhrine to bend. 

True, from my miſtaken! pride, 
e devotion was deny d, 

Till (becauſe I would not yield). 
Cupid dar'd nie to the fieidd. 
Now I'm in my armour: wwe 
Now the mighty lance is graſp'd, | 
But an Achileian ſpear | : | 
Would be ineffectual. — 5 1101 10 
While the poiſon'd arrows fly 
Hot as lightning from the f. 

* Wounded, through the: 1 . 
Follow d fail by brauty's ſon, 
Arrows in e eee 59 
Still the angry urchin pours ze 
Till exhauſting all bis ſtore, 
(When the quiver yields no more). 
See the god—a living dart, 
Shoots himſelf into my Keart: 

| Freedom I muſt, now relign, 
Victory, oh love, is thine! * 

What can outward actions win 
When the battle burns within: 


* 


IMITATION: FROM eueren 


Fir r. me chat capacions cup, 
Fill it to the margin up ; 
From my veins the thirſty ; 
. Quaffs the vital ſtrength away. 


Let a wreath my temples ſhield, JE 
Freſh from the enamell'd field? 
Theſe declining roſes bow, *+ A1 


- Blaſted by my ſultry bow. | 


Flowrets, by their friendly ai 
From the ſunbeams form a' ſha 

Let me from my heart require, 22 
(Glowing with intenſe deſire). 


Is there, in the deepeſt grove, 
Shelter from the beains of bees ? 


ANACREON. 
ODE XXXI11. IMITATED, 


To the Swoallow rn 
Jocks as fummer glads the ly, 
Hither, gentle bird, you fly; - ,. 
And with golden ſunſhine bleſt, 
Build your pretty plaſter'd neſt. 
When the ſeaſons ceaſe to ſmile, IC 
(Wing'd for Memphis or the Nile) 


Charming bird, you diſappear 


Till the kind ſucceeding year. 
Like the ſwallow, love, depart! 
1 2 for a while my heart. 
No, he'll never leave his neſt, 
Tytant tenant of my breait ! 
There a thouſand" wiſhes try 
On their callow wings to fly ; 
There you may a thouſand tell, 
Fu Peeping * a ell: 2 


WING ——— ca wo omnbqey #4, 


N 


—— 


—— 


—— —— 


The judges were again beſought, 


Try for a more ſucceſeſul hit z,. rere! a 


THE ene CUNNINGHAM. 
| Jo a faterunfiniſhcd.niſe 5 en ad od lan 


Thouſands of a ſmaller fac - cht 
"Till their noiſy chirpings * 8 5 
Ne ver ſhall my heart have peace 
Feather'd ones the vbunglings feed, -> 2 aT 
Till mature they're fit to breed; 
Then, to ſwell the erowded' ſtore,” K 
They produce their thoufands more 


„ bi 


Nor can mighty number d chbunt q ft 
accent acne OE n 25 1 20 
„1410 
THE PICTURE : 
EET 
A PORTRAIT, at my lord's command, | 
| Completed by a euriouę hand 
For dabblers in the nice Vert « wet roallidl 
His lordſhip ſet the piece 10; an of wnilie'd 
Bidding their connoiſſcurſhips tell, a 1 + oof 8p 


Whether the work was fipiſh'd well, 5 
Why ſays the loudeſt, on my word, us mit 15 
»Tis not a likeneſs, good my, r 


Nor, to be plain, for ſpeak. myſt, Cot af d 
Can I pronounce one feature juſt, . n 

Another effort ſtrait was n NT [but 
Another portraiture eſſay r 


Each to deliver what he thought. ad 1 
Worſe than the fiiſt— che critics bal; T 
O what a month ! how monſtrous ſmall! - 

Look at the cheeks---how lank and Fhin K 

See, what a moſt prepoſt rous chin ! 
After remonſtrance made in vain, gy" 218 ee 
PII, ſays the painter, once again, 
(If my good lord vouchfafes to My... 


If you'll to-n.orrow«deign to call, 3 
We'll have a piece to pleaſe you all. 
To-morrow comes a picture's plac'd 20 
Before thoſe ſpurious ſons, ol taſte | 

In their opinions all agree, 

This is the vileſt of the three, 
„Know- to confute your envious pride, i: HA 
(His lordſhip from the canvas cry'd) 

% Know- that it is my real face, 

« Where you could no reſemblance trace ; 

* Pve try'd you by a lucky trick, 


| « And prov'd your genius to the quick. 


c Void of all judgment--. ee rel 110 


4 Out ye pretending varlets--hence.“ | 


ID 


The connoifſeurs'depart in bafte,, 
Deſpis'd---detected---and diſgrac'd. 


THE WITCH. 25 
1 TALE. | 5 
A wirren, that from her ebon chair, * 
Could hurl deſtrudtion through the air, e. 


Or, at her all commanding will, 

Make the tumultuous ocean ill : : 

Once, by an incantation' fell, 

(As the recording druids tell) 

FP;uck'd the round moon, whoſe radiant Tight | 
- Silver'd the ſober noon of night, 

From the domain ſhe held. above, 


| | Down to a dark, internal grove. 


fe 


8 D 


e 
%. 
ef 


a 


Give me, the goddefs 50 2 3 Av She ie bluſh's when ſhe heard hint his b 
Why you diſturb, my facred laws? I | And tenderiy.:old him—he need not deſpair. 
Look at my, tre in, yon wand' l ing hoſt! Their faith was ſoon plighted, as lovers will da, 
See how the trerabling ſtars are loſt ! 3M He ſwore to be conſtant, ſhe vow'd to he true. 


4 
_ 


a 


Through the ccleſtial regions wide, _. lt had not been prudent to deal with delay, 
Why do. they range without a guide ! Ihe bloom of a roſe paſſes quickly a 'n -+ 
Chaos, from pur confuſion, may I And the pride of a butterfly dies in a day,, 
Hope for his old deteſted way. |. - . | When wedded, away the wing 'd gentleman hies,. 
I'm, ſays the, witch, ſeverely croſt, . | From flow'ret to flow'ret he wantonly flies 
Know that may, fav zite ſquirrel's loſt, Nor did he reviſit his bride, till che ſum; - 77 * 
Search for. Il have creation —_ Had leſs than one fourth of his j journey to run. 
If he's not found before the morn. | | The roſe thus reproach'd him Already ſo cold 
Soon as the impious charge was giv'n--- + How feign d, 0 Ah falſe one, the paſſion you 
From the tremendous ſtores of heav n, | told! hours; 
Jove with a,bolt-—revengeful !— red! Ti, an — ſince you lefe me! „ the meant a few 
Struck the deteſted monſter dead. 37 Hug ſuch we'll ſuppoſe the fond language of flowers: 
If there are flaves to pity blind, © I ſaw when you gave the. baſe! violet a. ils: |, a 
With power enough to plague edn, | 4 eee could you Are, a re- | 
That for their own nefariops ends, 1 
Tread upon freedom and her friends, 1 .Þ! Shall a Ls little wretch, whom we roſes Aefpite, 
Let em beware the witch's fate l Find favour, O love! in my butterfly's eyes! 
When their preſumption s. at the height, 5 „In a tulip, quite ta dry, I aw your fond rape, 
Jove will his angry powers aſſume, | or yet could the pitiful primroſe eſcape: 
And the curs 'd miſcreants -meet their doom. | : . daffodils Ore wow N 2 4, 
„ $* aw ies ented, you y careſe d. 
REPUTATION. - 34.» | This my — piqu d, and reply” d with a ſneer, 
AN ALLEGORY: <a t That you're firſt t9.complin, | commend! Jour 
my dear ! , ; 


To travel far as. the wide world extends, 4 f 

Seeking for objects that deſer vd their care, 5 1 from your conduct wy maxims I drew, 

Vir tue ſet forth, with two ſelected friends, - | And if I'm incopſtant, i copy from you. 
. ſaw the boy zephyrus rifle your charms, 


. 
c 
, IE” . . 
Talent refin d, and Reputation air. „„ 1 faw w how you, ſipper* d and imil'd in bispras; 
As they went on in their intended round. q honey-bee kiſs'd you, you cannot. own, 
Talent fpoke firſt, « My gentle comrades, ſay * You ſavour'd beſides.—. O diſnonour 


Where each vf you may probably be found, 6 © Yet worſe — tis a crime that ycu muſt not deny, 
* Should accident divide us on the way.  _ { © your ſweets were made common, falſe rofe, to 
« If torn (be added) from my | lov'd allies, | * oe 
« A friend! patronage [ hope to find, n onA. Fa" * 
4 Where the fine arts from cultivation - | This law, long ago, did love's providence make, 
And the ſweet muſe hath harmonized man- That ev'ry een Wen be cure d Wien a rakes . 
„ kind.” | 
Says Virtve, Did ſincerity appear, THE SHEEP AND THE auer 
« Or meek- ey'd charity among the great; 1 | 
% Could | find coartiers from corruption clear, | A FABLE. 3 Ws 30 wn 


4 n among thefe Pd ſeek for my retreat. 


Could i find patriots, for the public weal 
6 r wee tape _ ee — 2 ; 
Could 1 rieſts ot undiſſenibled zea , 

>< 2% —.— — — oth! It quietly ſooth'd him me 
« In glitt ring domes let luxury reſide; | The clouds are now ſcatter” K winds are; _ 

- © muſt be ſound in ſome lequeſter'd Sell. peace; 31 , e 
t Far from the paths of avarice or pride, {dwell „be * eo his paſture inclin d. 1 
„Where home - bred happineſs delights to | But ah! therfe | thicket. lays hold. of his Reece, — 


* Ye may be trac'd; my gentle friends, tis true, 4 Hin cette els onal bebjndy 44 N 
But who (ſays Reputation) can explore : | My friend, who the thicket of law never try'% , 

. My flip pp'ry* re ee keep me in Four] | Conſider hefore you'get in | 
4 Though jodgwete aud ſentence are pass d op your 


Seem'd kindly to cover a ſheep: 


| 
"= A THICK-TWISTED brake, in the time of a norm, 
so ſnug, for a while, he layiſhelret's and warm, 


—. 


erben n * 5 
. n "Ia m once If be U e finds; wore.” By Jove you'll be fleeec d — ms = — 5 979 5 
'THE ROSE AND BUTTERELY./ (| THE hk AND THE ce 8 


5 1. © A FABLE. A Fe 0 2 f 227 4 FABLE: «= " 11h A 22 


51 3 
IF * 


Ar. 2 8 carly.dawn a gay butterfly ie! j up a1 
A budding. IDS Fuer and he win her e. Tur bor and tha cat, as they travell'd aneddyy - 
30 2 ©, bri 75 A 2 20 211199 eisig 3 | With morgl diſcourſes eyt.ſhorier the way 3 PE - 


1 Z zip | 


nas 
7 2 the fox) to brake juſtice our 
, ide » 214 
* How godlike is merey Orimalkin reply'd/ 
Whilſt Bo they proceeded, —2 wolf from the 
w 

wee of hunger, and thirſting for blood. 
Kuſh'd forth. as he ſaw the dull ſhepherd hav 
And ſeiz'd for his ſupper an innocent ſheep. 
© In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
* When mutton's at hand (fays the wolf), 1 moſt 

«#127 © ewes” 

et '| Gritnalkin” 8 Aba. d. the fox ſtood aghaſt, 

To ſev the fell beaſt at hie bloody repaſt. 

* "What a wretch (fays the ron? cond tis the vile it of 
. „ brutes:: 

Does he feed upon fleſh, when there”s s herhage, 
ö and roets?“ [good, 
Cries the fox- -+ While ovr oaks give us acorns'ſo 

What a tyrant is this, to ſpill innocent blood! 
Well, onward they march'd, and they moraliz'd 


Nil, a mill; 


Till they came where ſome poultry pick'd chaff by 
Sly Reynard ſurvey d them with gſuttonous eyes, 
And made {ſpite of morals) a pullet his prize. 

A-mouſe too, that chanc'd from her covert to 
The greedy Grimalkin ſecur'd as her prey. [ſtray, 
A ſpider that ſat in her web on the wall, 

Perceiv'd the poor victims, and pity'd their fall; 
She ery*d---* Of ſuch murders how guiltleſs am }! * 
So ran to regale on a new taken fly. 

MORAL. 
The faults of our e with Besten! we 
bdlame, 


But tax x not ourſelves, though we practiſe the ſame, | 


HYMEN. 


Wrzn Chloe, with a bluſh comply'd, 
To be the fond Nicander's bride, 
His wild imagination ran 
On raptures never known by man. 
How high the tides of fancy ſwell, 
Expreſſion muſt deſpair to tell. 

A painter call'd, Nicander cries, 
* Deſcending from the radiant ſkies, 
“ Draw me a bright, a beauteous boy, 
The herald of connubial joy! 
„% Draw him with all peculiar care, 
„ Make him beyond Adonis fair; 


Let him have eyes of heav'nly blue, 
Lips ſoft” ning in nectarious dew; 
A luſtre o'er his charms diſplay, 
* More glorious than the beams of day ER 
7% — apes, Sir, if you can ſucceed, 
. premium for a prince indeed. = 
s talents ſtreight the painter try d, 
51 cre the nuptial knot was ty'd, 
ure in the nobleſt taſte | 
the fond Nicander plac'd. 
The lover thus arraign'd his kill, 
« Your executions monſtrous il! 
„ A different form my fancy made; 
* You're quite à bungler at the trade. 
« Where is the robe's luxuriant flow? 
* Where is the cheek's'celeftial glow 2 


* 


« Give to his cheeks a roſeate hue, 2 | : } | 


— es — 8 - 


+ "Tis not an Hymen, Sir, for me 


Wich a performatice—{(Aill the me OY mn 


uch are the frailties of mankind, 2 5 


— 
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THE WORKS OF CGNNINGH AM. 


« Where are the looks ſo fond and free?” | 


The painter bow'd-—with this reply, ; 
« My colours an't, your honour, dry; oil] . OC ds ; 


„When time has thellow'd ev'ry tint, ' 


« *Twill pleaſe yu or the deuce a: RUSS 
' watch the happy change, and We” * 
6 — you with my piece again 
In a few months the painter cane 
Take it away, the hufband ys, 
© T have repeated cauſe to thide : ; 
« Sir, you ſhould all exceſſes ſhunz n;: 
« This is a piture-overdone! © 
There's too much ardodvr in that ere, 
The tinQure on the cheeks too high: 
The robes have a laſcivious play, * Tl 
The attitude's too loofely gay. © 
« Friend, on the whole, this piece, for Y 
« Is too Juxuriant—fat too free. 
The painter thus The faults you u 
« Are form'd in your capricious mind; Hop 
« To paſſion a devoted ſla ve, 
« The firſt directions, Sir, you gave; b 
„ Poſſcflion has repell'd the flame, 
« Nor left a ſentiment the ſame. 
My picture is defign'd to prove 
„The changes of precarious Iowbwee. 
« On the next ſtair- caſe rais d on bigh, 
& Regard it with a curious eye; 
As to the firſt ſteps vou proceed. 
4 *Tis an accompliſh'd piece indeed! 
« But as you mount ſome paces higher, 
Is there a grace that don't 2 
So various is the human mind, 


oo 


What at a diſtance charm'd our Zr. 
After attainment—droops—and dies. 


' FORTUNE. "| | 
AN APOLOGUE,. 
| = Fabulta Narratur. 
Jovz and his ſenators, in ſage debate 
For man's ſclicity, were ſettling laws, 


When a rude roar that ſhook the ſacred gate, 
Furn'd their attention to inquire the cauſe. 


A long ear'd wretch, the loudeſt of his race, 
In the rough garniture of grief array d, 


| Came brawling to the high imperial place, 


Let me have juſtice, Jupiter he bray'd. 


© I am an aſs, of innocence allow'd 
Ihe type, yet fortune  perſecutes me Mil: 
„ While foxes, en and all the murd ring 
© crowd, 


735 Beneath her patromage ean rob and kill, 


a The pamper'd horſe (he never toil'd ſo hard!) 
« Favorr and friendſhip from his owner finds; 
For endleſs diligenee (a rough reward ) 
« lem eudgef d by a race of paltry Kinds. 
% On wretehed provender compell d to feed! 
« The rugged pavement ev'ry night my bed! 


| For me, dame fortune never yet decreed / 


The gracious comſorts of a wel thatchꝰd ſhed. 


6 


4 $46,224 07 217 24 


t Longhi and unfe ktuly⸗ s my Eater hide! 
« Where can I viſit, thus uncouthly dreſt 


* That outſide elegance the dame devy'd, ' 


« For which her fav'rites are too oft careſe'd. 


t To ſuff ring vittue, facred Jove, be kind ! 

« From fortune's tyranny pronounce me free! 
&* She's a deceiver if ſne ſays ſhe's blind, 

« She ſees, propitiouſly ſees all—but me.” 


The plaintiff could articulate no more: 
His boſom heav d a moſt tremendous erben ' 
The race of long ear'd wretches join'd the roar, . 
'Till Jove ſeem'd tott ring on his high-buile 


_ throne. 


The monarch, with an 8 ſound, 
(Deepen'd like thunder through the rounds of 
ſpace) 
Gave order,-— That dime fortune ſhould be found, 
To anſwer, as ſhe might, the plaintiffs cafe. 


Soldiers and citizens, a feemly- train! 
And lawyert and phyſicians, ſought her cell: 
With _ . kh man—But their ſearch was 


Few can a the refidered of fortune tell. 


Where the wretch avarice was wont to hide 

His gold, his emeralds, and rubies rare; 
was rumur'd that dame fortune did reſide, 
And Jove's ambafſadors were poſted there. 


Meagre and wan, in tatter'd garments dreſt, 
A feeble porter at the gate they found : 
Doubled with wretckedneſs - with age diitreſt, 
And on his wrinkled forehead famine frowty'd. 


_& Mortals avaunt (the trembling ſpectre eries), 


„ Ere you invade thoſe ſacred haunts, beware 


0.8 guard lord avarice from rude ſurpriſe, 


A am the centinel---my name is care. 


% Doubts, diſappointments, anarchy of mind, 

« Theſe are the ſoldiers that ſurround his hall: 
tt And ev'ry fury that can laſh mankind, ' 

5 Rage, rancour, and revenge attend his call. 


u Fortune's gone ſorth, you ſeck a wand'ring dame, 
A ſettled reſidence the harlot ſcorns: 

Curſe on ſuch viſitants, ſhe never came, 
„But with a crucl hand ſhe ſcatter'd thorns ! | 


„To the green vale, yon ſhelt'ring hills ſur- 
| round, 
« Go forward; you'll arrive at wiſdom's cell: 


found, 
% None tan direct your anxious ſearch ſo well. * 


u Would you be taught where fortune may 10 


| Forward they went, o'er many a dreary ſpot: 


(Rough was the road, as if untrod before) 


Till from the caſement of a low-roof'd cot 
Wiſdom perceiv'd them, and unbarr'd her door. 


Wiſdom, (ſhe knew of fortune but the name) 
Gave to their queſtions a ſerene t 6 

„ Hither (the ſaid), if eder that goddeſs came, 
I ſaw her not ſhe paſs d vnnotic'd by. 


& Abroad with contemplation oft I roam, 
_ © And leave to poverty my humble cell: 


Ls, But the poor  quadruped that n i BY w ape en 


19% She's my gomente, never Airs from home, 


« ff fortune his been here, tis ſhe can tell. 


The matron eyes us from yon mantling ſhade,” 
And fee her ſober footſteps this way bent! 
« Mark by her fide a little rags, d maid, .. 
5 Tis my young e OY 8 
content. 3 821k 


As poverty adyanc'd with lenient g 
Fortune (ſhe cry d) bath never yet TROY 
« But hope, à gentle.neighbour of this place, | 
Tells me, her highneſs may, in time, appeas. 


* Felicity, na doubt, adorns their lot, . 4 
On whom her golden bounty beams divine! 

Vet though ſhe never reach our ruſtic cot, 
Patience will viſit us---we ſha'n't r« 


Aſter a Tal (but unavailing) round, 
The meſſen ers returning in deſpair, 
On an high hi Il fairy mar. ſion found. 
And hop'd the goddeſs, fortune, might be thers; 


The dome, ſo glitt ring. it amaz'd the ſight, 

. (* was adamant, with gems encruſted o Py 
Had not a caſement to admit the light, 

Nor could Joy<'s deputies deſcr̃y the door. 


But eager to conclude a tedious chaſe, * 
And anxious to return from whence 4 came; 

Thrice they invok'd the genius of the place, 
Thrice utter'd, awfully, J-ve's facred name. 


As echo ftom the hill-announc'd high Jove, 
Wufion and her fairy dome withdrew s - 

(Like the light miſts by early ſunbeams drove) | 
And fortune ſtood feveal'd to public views 


Oft for that happineſs high courts deny'd, 
To this receptacle dame fortune ran: 
When harafs'd, it was here ſhe us'd-to hide, 
From the Wild ſuits of diſcontented man. 


Proſlrate, the delegates their charge declare; 
(Happy the courtier that ſalutes her feet)! 


> 
23S . 


| Fortune, receiv'd them with a flatt* ring air, , , 


Ard join'd them *till they reach d wu 's Judg- 
ment ſeat. | 


Men of all ranks at that illuſtrious OY 
Wete gather'd; though diff*retit motives keen: 

| Many---to ſee dame foftune's radiant face, 
Many---by radiant fortune to be ſeen. 


| Jove ſmil'd, as on à fav'rite he eſteems, 02 93 
He gave ber, near his own, N feats, 1» 
Fair ſortune's an adventurer, it : 
The deities themſelves ate glad to greet!” 


« Daughter (ſays Jupiter), you're ſore:accus' 10 
Clamour inceſſantly reviles your name 
If by the rancovr of that wretch abus'd, 

Be confident, and vindicate your fame. 


Though peſter'd daily with complaints from man: 
as... Through this conviction I 10 them ok—y 


* Let my kind Providence do all it can, 
None of that ſpecies ever led bis! t. Fn 


1# 2 
) #71 


„Can wanton cruelty the 


Z 2 he 


ines 
* Large is the-ca of woes he feels, 
And all bis wretchedneſs he lays to you.” 


« Aſkhim, high Jupiter---(reply'd the dame) 
In what he has excell'd his long- ear d c * 
« I; fortune (a divinity) to blame 
That ſhe deſcends not to regard un afs 2 


Fame enter'd in her rolls the ſage reply; 
The dame,defendant,was diſcharg'd with grace! 
* G. (to the plaintiff, ſaid the ſire) and try 
By merit to ſurmount your low-born race. 


Learn from the lion to be juſt and brave, 
Take from the elephant inſtruction wiſe; | 
* With gracious breeding like the horſe behave, | 
Nor the ſagacity of hounds deſpiſe. 
«© Theſe uſcful qualities with care imbibe, 
« For which ſome quadrupeds are juſtly priz d: 
« Attain thoſe talents that adorn each tribe, 
And 77 no longer de a wretch deſpis' d.“ 


34 + 


A MAN TO MY MIND. | 
(nan Ar THE REQUEST or A LADY. 5 


six ce wedlock's in vogue, and ſtale virgins de- 
ſpis'd, [mis'd; 
To all bachelors greeting, theſe lines are pre- 


Fm a maid that would marry, but where ſhall I find 


(1 wiſh not for fortune) a man to my mind? | 


Not the fair weather fop, fond of faſhion and lace; 
Not the "ſquire, that can wake to no o Joys but the 
5 cũyhaſe; | [bind: 
Not the — Abbe whom no morals can 
Neither this---that---nor t'other's the man to my 


mind. 
Not the ruby- lac d ſot, that topes world without 
end; friend; 


Not tbe dremez who can't reliſh his bottle and 
Not the fool, that's tco fond; nor the churl that's 

unkind: : [mind. 
Neither this---that---nor t'other's the man to my 


Not the wretch with full bags, without breeding 

or merit; 

Not the flaſh, that's all fury without any ſpirit ; 
Not the fine maſter fribble. the ſcorn of mankind : 
Neither this---that---nor t'other's the man to my 
mind. : 


But the youth-in whom merit and ſenſe may con- 
pire, [admire ; 

Whom the brave muſt eſteem, and the fair ſhould 

In whoſe heart love and truth are with honour 
combin'd : 


Fhis-—this—and no other's the man to my mind. 


— wITHA PRESENT. 


Lr net the hand of Amity. be nice ! 

Nor the poor tribute from the heart diſclaim ;. 

A trifle ſhall become a pledge 2 price, 

If friendftip ſtamps it with her ſacred name. 
The little roſe that laughs upon its ſtem, 

one of the ſyxeete with which the 3 teem, 


— 


? „ 


And joy ſings an hymn to ſalute the ſweet morn, 


| The rage of fell Cupid no boſom profancs, 


THE WORKS OF CUNNING HAM. 


In value ſoars above an eaſtern gem, 1 
If tender d as the token of eſteem. | 05 "ak 


Had I vaſt hoards of maſſy wealth to ſend, 1 2 
Such as your merits might demand their due 
Then ſhould the golden tribute of your friend 
_ Rival the treaſures of the rich Peru. | B K 


L a : Ps FANCY. ; ; 10 
A. Song in @ Pantomime Entertainment. 


Faller leads the fetter'd ſenſes 
Captives to her fond controul ; 


Merit may have rich pretences, 


But tis fancy fires the ſoul. 


Far beyond the bounds of meaning 
Fancy flies, a fairy queen? _ © | 
Faney, wit and worth diſdaining, d 
Gives the prize to harlequin. HR: 
: Wit 
If the virgin's falſe, forgive her, His 
Fancy was your only foe : His 
Cupid claims the dart and quiver, _ His 
But tis fancy twangs the bow. His 
LOVE AND CHASTITY: Wh 
A CANTATA, v 
RECITATIVE. 1 
From che high mount * whence ſacred groves 
depend, H 
Diana and her virgin "RIA deſcend; | 
And while the buſkin'd maids with active care, v 


The buſineſs of the daily chaſe prepare, 
A favourite nymph ſteps forward from the throng, 
And thus, exulting, _ the jovial ſong. 


Jolly _— ſprings datt at the loud founding 
Unlock d from ſoft lumber's embrace; 


That ſmiles on the nymphs of the chaſe; _ 
No rancour diſturbs our delight, 2 
All the day with freſh vey" we ſweep o'er the 
| plains, 

And ficep with contentment all-night. 

RECITATIVE. 

Their clamour rous'd the lighted. god of I bee: 

He flies, indignant, to the ſacred grove: 


Immortal myrtles wreath his golden bair, | F781 


His roſy wings perfume the wanton air ; 
Two quivers fill'd with darts his fell deſigns de- 
clare. 4 
A crimſon bluſh o erſpread Diana's face, 
A frown ſucceeds—She ſtops the dee. 
And thus, forbids the boy the conſecrated 9 
AIR. 
Fond diſturber of the heart, 
From theſe ſacred ſhades depart : , 
Here's a blooming troop diſdains., 
Love, and his fantaſtic chains. 


"On — 


He b 


pve: 


Siſters of the ſilver vox, 
Pure and chaſte as virgin ſnow, 
Melt not at thy feeble fires, © 
:  Wanton god of wild deſires ! 
*RECITATIVE. DO 8 
Rage and revenge divide love's little br 
Whilſt thus the angry goddeſs he addreſt: 
AIR. 
: "Viegia ſnow does oft remain 
Long unmelted on the plain, 
Till the glorious god of dax 
Smiles, and waſtes its pride away. 
What is Sol's meridian fire 
Jo the darts of ſtrong deſire !, 
Love can light a raging flame 
Hotter than his noontide beam. 
RECITATIVE. 


Now, through the foreſt's brown. embower'd 


ways, 
With careleſs ſteps the young Endymion ſtrays: : 


His form, ere& !—looſe flows his lovely hair, 
His glowing cheeks like youthful Hebe's fair ! 
His graceful limbs with eaſe and vigour move, 
His eyes—his ev'ry feature form'd for love: 


Around the liſt' ning woods attentive — 


Whilſt thus, jnvoking ſleep, the OY _ : 
AIR. 
Where the pebbled ſtreamlet es 
Near the wood nymph's ruſtic brot, 
If the god of fleep reſides, 
Or in Pan's ſequeſter'd cot: 


 Hither if he'll lightly tread, 


Follow'd by a gentle dream, 
We'll enjoy this graſſy bed, 
On the bank beſide the ſtream, 
RECLTATIVE. 
As on the painted turf the ſhepherd lies, 


_ Sleep's downy curtain ſhades his lovely eyes; 


And now a ſporting breeze his boſom ſhows, 
As marble ſmooth, and white as Alpine ſnows: 
The goddeſs gaz d, in magic ſoſtneſs bound; 
Her ſilver bow falls uſeleſs to the ground! 
Love laugh'd, and, ſure of ee wing d a dart 
Unerring, to ber undefended „ 
She feels in ev'ry vein the ſatal fire, 
And _ perſuades her virgins to retire: 
are2 © 
Ye tender maids be timely wiſe? 
Love's wanton fury ſhun! 
In flight alone your ſafety lies, 
The daring are undone ! 


Do blue-ey'd doves, ſerenely mild, 
With vultures, fell, engage! 

Do lambs provoke the lion wild, 

Or tempt the tyger's rage! 

No, no, like fawns, ye virgins fly, 
To ſecret cells remove; 

Nor dare the doubtful combat try 
Twixt chaſtity and love. 


AMPHI TRION. 


RECITATIVE, 
AnvinTRON and bis bride, à godlike pair! 
_ brave as Mars, and the a8 FOR Es 3 


1 
12e 


= 
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| 


"17 1 * 


729 
On thrones of gold in purple triumph plac'd, * 8 
With matchleſs ſplendour held the nuptial feat -e 
Whilſt the high roof with loud applauſes run 


I | Enraptur'd, thus, the 3 


Was mighty Jove defcending, & k-0pil iv 
In all his wrath divine, Be 


Enrag'd at my pretending /' 
Teo call this charmer wine i ,* oro a! 
His ſhafts of bolted thunder A 
With boldneſs-1'd deride; e 
Not heav'n atfelf can — iu ,; | on 
The hearts that love has 17 4. , 
RECITATIVE. TT 
The thine heard, —he hols with ven- 


- geance, down 4 
Tin beauty s glance - difarm' d his l frown. 


The magic impulſe of Alcmena's eyes 
Compell d the conquer'd god te quit his ſkies; / 7 
He feign'd, the huſband's form, poſſeſs d her 
charms, 
And ine his preſumption i in her” arms. 
AIR, | 
He deſerves ſublimeſt pleaſure, . 
Who reveals it not, when won: 
Beauty's like the miſer's treaſure ; 
Boaſt it—and the fool's undone ! * 


Learn by this, unguarded lover, | 
When your ſecret ſighs. prevail, -' 
Not to let your tongue diſcover 
Raptures that you ſhould conceal. 


* 
+ 1 


» i 


* 


_ANACREON.” © 5 


ODE xix. IMITATED. 101 


OLD earth, when in a tipling vein, 8 | 
Drinks torrents of ambroſial rain 
Which the tall trees, by heat oppreſt, : 
Drink from her kind maternal breaſt z 


Leſt angry ocean ſhould be dry, 


The river gods their ſtores ſupply: 2 }»7 
The monarch of the glowing day "alk 
Drinks large potations from the ſea : 


And the pale empreſs of the night 
Drinks from his orb propitious light: id 
All---all things drink---abſtemious fage! 
Why ſhould not we our thirſt aſſuage? | 


NE WCASTLE BEER. 


War fame brought the news of Great-Britain's 


"ſucceſs, 
And told at Olympus each Gallic defeat; 
Glad Mars ſent by Mercury orders expreſs, 
To ſummon the deities all to a treat: 


4 Blithe Comus was plac c 


To guide the gay feaſt, 


| And freely declar'd there was choice of good cheery 


Yet vow'd to his thinking, 
For exquiſite drinking, 


Their nectar was nothing to Newcaſtle ber. 


The great god of war, to encourage the fun,” 
Aud humour the taſte of his whimſical'y 


- 
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Of ſtingo, the. ſtouteſt, the brighteſt, and hed; 
225 gods-they all ſwore, - | 
| al'd ſo before, 
With liquor ſo nh lively, ſo potent, 8 
= And each deified fellow | ; 
Got jovially mellow, | : 
In honour, bravè boys, of our Newcaſtle Gove. 


Apollo perceiving his talents refine, —_ 
Repents he drank Helicon water ſo long 
He bow'd, being aſk d by the muſical nine; 
And Loew the gay board an extempore ſong : 
But ere he began, 
UHase toſt d off his can: 2 
ere's nought like good liquor the e ear: 
her onpoghe ſang with 3 merit, ) 
The flavour and ſpirit 
His godſhip had found in our Newcaſtle beer. 


»Twas ſtingo like this made Alcides ſo bold, 
It brac'd up his ner ves, and enliven'd his pow' rs; 
And his myſtical club, that did wonders f old, 
Was nothing, my lads, but ſuch liquor as ours. 
The horrible crew 
That Hercules flew, 
Were poverty, calumny, trouble, and fear: 
Such a club would you borrow, 
To drive away ſorrow, ' 


Apply fora jorum of Newcaſtle beer. 


Ye youngſters, ſo diffident, languid, and pale, 
Whom love, like the cholic, ſo rudely infeſls; 
Take a cordial of this, *twill probatum prevail, 
And drive the cur "Cupid away from your 
breaſts: 
Dull whietog deſpiſe, 
Grow roſy and wile, 
Nor longer the jeſt of good fellows app-ar; 
Bid adieu to your folly, 
Get drunk, and be jolly, 
And ſmoke o'er a tankard of Newcaſtle beer, 


Ye fanciful fo!k,' for whom phyſic preſcribes, 


Who bolus and potion have haraſs'd to death! 


Ye wretches, whom law and her ill-locking tribes 
Have hunted about till you're quite out of 
breath! _ 
Here's ſhelter and eaſe, 
No craving for fees, 
No danger, no doctor, no bailiff is near! 
_ Your ſpirits this raiſes, 
It cures your diſeaſes, 


There's freedom and health in en beer. 
THE TOAST. 


A CATC H. 


Grve the toaſt—my good fellow, be jovial and gay, 
And let the briſk moments paſs jocund away 
Here's the king—take your bumpers, my brave 


Britiſh ſouls, 
Who guards your fair freedom ſhould crown your 
full bowls, [down, 


Let him live—long and kings, ſee Lewis brought 
And taſte all the comforts, no cares of a crown. 


* Moor's, at the ſign of the Sun, Newcafile. 


| THE WORKS OF cunxinchA. 
gent 0 that moment to Moor's * _ tur“ 


o ia 


z 


A Alf an,” 


'Tis in view—(the rieh bleſſing kind nature be- 
"Roy's," 

To conquer our ſorrows, 4 lighten the load) 

A full flaſk . the rich nectar this bottle containg 


In a flood of freſh capture ſhall roll through our 


veins. 
Let it bleed and carouſing this liquor divine, 
Sing an „ to the * that firſt cuſtur'd the 


! 


ON S W 378 bm TI i ar 


Does true felicity on ' grandeur wait? 
Delights ſhe in the pageantry of io? 
Say, can the glitt'ring gewgaws of the great 

An hour of inborn happineſs beſtow?” 


He that i is juſt, benevolent, humane, 5 
In conſcious rectitude ſupremely bleſt 

O'er the glad hearts of multitudes ſhall reign, 
Though the gay ſtar ne'er blaz'd 1 upon his breaſ, 


Ye happy children of the hoary north, 
Hail the glad day that ſaw your parron born; 

Whoſe private virtues, and whoſe public worth, 
Might the rich ſeats of ahr, Fame 7 


STANZAS 


Spoken at a Play at the Theatre in Sunderland fer ile 
K of the Corfic cans. 


Wo can behold with an unpitying eye 
The glorious few (with patriotic fire) 


| Diſtreſt, invaded, and reſolv'd to die, 


Or keep their independant rights entire? 
Shackled themſelves, the ſervile Gauls would bind, 
In their ignoble fetters, half mankind. 


The gentle homage that, to-night, you've paid 
To freedom, and her ever ſacred laws, 

The humble off "ring at her altar made, ; | 
Prove that your hearts beat nobly in her cauſe, 

All-gracious freedom, O vouchſafe to ſmile, 

Through future ages, on this favourite iſle ! 


Far may the boughs of liberty expand,” 

For ever cultur'd by the brave and free! 
For ever blaſted be that impious hand, 
That lops one branch from this illuſtrious tree 
Britons tis yours to make her verdure thrive, 
And keep the roots of liberty alive. 


O may her rich, her ripening fruits of gold, 
Britannia, bloom perpetually for thee !_ 
May you ne'er want'a dragon, " we re told 
Defended once the fam'd Heſperian tree 
A dragon fix d, for your imperial ſake, 
With anxious eyes, eternally awake. Wh 


THE RESPITE : 
oe PASTORAL, 


Au, what is't to me that the graſbopper. ſings 
Or what, that the meadows are fair: 
That (like little flow'rets, if mounted on wing) 


| 


The butterflies flaunt it in air: 3 


O art « 
Each c 
Kind 
Swe 
When | 
(Like t 
The 
The 
To hea 
The 
The 
And in 
To raiſe 
Sweet I 
See v 
The 
Till! 


aule. 


tree! 
Ve, 


ngs) 


My beating heart can bear no more! 


0 E M 


ve birds, In ne 8 to ye" 7: 5 7179 
Your haunts in the foreſt reſign ! a ty, 
shall you, with your true loves, be happy 
Whilſt I am divided from mine? n 
Where woodbines and willows inc linꝰd to unite, 
We twiſted a blooming altove; 


And of; has my Dambn, with ſmiles of delight, 
Declar'd it the mantle of love. 


The roſes that crept to our mutual recess, 


And reſted among the ſweet boughs 
Are faded they droop Land they eee ns 
For Damon is falſe to his vo w. 


This oak has for ages the Ros TA 
We call it—the king of the | 
He ſwore, a light breeze ſhould: ions vide, 

When he was not true to his lüb e * 
Come, come, gentle zephyr, i in juſtice Yaſcend, 
His falſchood you're baund to diſplay; 
This oak and its honours you'll ealily reng, . 
For Damon has left me—a day. 


The ſhepberd ruſh'd forth from behind the thick 
tree, 

Prepar d to make Phillida bleſt, 

And claſping the maid, from an beart 1 full of glee, 
The cauſe of his abſence confeſt: 

High raptures, 'twas told him by n in love, 
Too often repeated, would cloy ; prove, 

And reſpites he found were the means to im- 
And lengthen the moments of joy. 


AN IRREGULAR ODE ON MUSIC. 
Ceast, gentle ſounds; nor kill me quite 
With ſuch exceſs of ſweet deligltt: 
Each trembling note invades my hearts 
And thrills through ev'ry vital parts 1 
A ſoft, a pleaſing pain wal | 


Purſues my heated blood through er ev 'ry y Win; 
What, what does the enchantment mean? 
Ah, give the charming magic oer, 


Now wild with fierce deſire, Fa 
My breaſt is all on fire! | 
In ſoften'd raptures pow I die! 
Can empty found ſuch joys impart ! 
Can muſic thus tranſport the heart, 
With melting) ecſtaſy ! 
O art divine! exalted bleſſing! . 
Each celeſtial] charm expreſſing ! aria 
Kindeſt gift the gods beſtow! - | 
Sweeteſt good that mortals know: 7 
When ſeated in a verdant ſhade 
(Like tuneful Thyrſis) Orpheus play'd; 
The diſtant trees forſake the wood, 
The liſt'ning beaſts neglect their food, 
To hear the heav'vly ſound; 
The dryads leave the mountains, 85 
The naiades quit the fountains, 
And in a ſprightly chorus dance around. 


To raiſe the ſtately walls of ancient Troy, 
Sweet Phœbus did his tuneful harp employ ; 
See what ſoft harmony can do! ,, 
The moving rocks the ſound purſue, | 
Till in a large 8 maſs they grew: 


© | His were the chaplet of immortal Hap! 5 nerd 


; Had Thyrſis liv'd in theſe Feet N. 


Apollo's hatp unknown 

The ſhepherd had remain'd of e 7 | 
The deity | alone. wy e Ke , 

FROM A TRUANT 10 Eis rab 


'T1s not in cells, or a ſequeſter'd cot, 
The mind and morals properly expand; 
Let youth ſtep forward to a — r ſpot, | 
Led by diſcretion's cool, conducting hand. 


To learn ſome Ieffons from the ſchools of x4 
(Forgive me) I forſook my e 
Not from a light, an undigeſt geſted plan; Fm 
Nor from a youthful appetite to roam, 


In your affections (let reſentment fy)! ! 


Keſtore me to my-long-accuſtom'd. place; 
Receive me with a kind, forgiving eye, 
Aud pref me in the parent” s fond embrace. , 
ko THE AUTHOR os POEMS, 


WRITTEN" BY NOBODY #, | 


| Apvance to fame—advance reveal d? 


Let conſcious worth be bold: 


| Why have you lain ſo long conceal' d,. 


And hid Peruvian gold? | og 7 | 


Dan Phœbus did with joy diſcern 
' Your genius brought to light: 


| And many a Somebody ſhould learn, 
From Nobody to write. 


A W d 
PERFORMED AT THE CASTLE or DUBLIN, 


RECTTATI VX. 


| Hanx! how the ſoul of muſic reigns, 


As when the firſt great birth of nature pra. 


| When chaos burſt his maſſy chains, 


"Twas thus the cherubs ſung: 


AIR. ; 


| Hail, hail, from this auſpicious morn 


Shall Britiſh glories rule ! 
Now are the mighty treaſures born, 
That ſhall Britannia's fame adorn, 
And lift her to the ſkies. 
RECITATIVE, 
Let George's mighty banners ſpread, 


His lofty clarions roar; ” 


, | Till warlike echo fills with dread | 


The hoſtile Gallic ſhore. 
AIR. 
Mark, how his name with terror fills ! 
The magic ſound rebellion kills, | 
And brighters all the northern hills 
Where pallid treaſons dwell; 
The monſter ſhall no more ariſe, 
Upon the ground ſhe panting lies! 
Beneath his William's foot the My. 
And now ſhe ſinks to hell. 


pany. 


* Roberifon, an ator belonging to He 1 Come 
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1a 
Tlaſte—let Terne' sharp be newly. rung, ee, 
And — 450 George be W Ham ng: 
+ 4c; AR. 4 
Talk no more of Grecian alory. ... Mob a dF... 
William ſtands the firſt in ſtory : 
He, with Britiſh 'ardour glows! 1 
See, the pride of Gallia fading! 
See, the youthful warrior leading * 
Britons; vengeful, to their fo 
RTCITATiVrnx. 
Fair is the olive branch Hibernia boaſts," 89 82 
Nor ſhall the din of war diſturb her — 18 


While Stan ſmiles, her ſons are bleſt, "4 
tn ative ojaley confeſs a 


See—O fee, thrice 1 ine! 1 | 
see what gratious George beſtow'd 

Twice * have you ſeen a Stanhope ſmile,” 
Theſe, are giſts become a Gd! 


How "is grateful iſland glows! | 
Stanhope”s ame ſhall be rever'd: . 
Whilſt y Tubje&s, and by foes, © 
Sacred George.,is lov'd and bed. 
CHORUS. 
Like Perſians to the riſing ſun, 
Reſpectful homage n 
At George's birth our Joys begun? 
Salute the glorious day! 85 


THE BROKEN CHINA. 


Soon as the ſun began to peep, 
And gild the morning ſkies, 

Young Chloe from diſorder'd ſeep | 
Unveil'd ker radiant eyes. 


A guardian ſylph, the wanton ſprite 
That waited on her till, : 

Had teaz'd her all the tedious nighbt 
Wich viſionary ill. 


Some ſhock of fate is ſurely nigh, 
Exclaim'd the tim*rous maid :' © 
What do theſe horrid dreams imply! | 
My Cupid can't be dead! 55 
Sbe call'd her Cupid by his name, 
In dread of ſome miſhap ; | 
Wagging his tail, her Cupid came, 
And jump'd into her lap. 


And now the beſt of brittle ware, 
Her ſumptuous table grae'd ! 

The gentle emblems of the _ 
In beauteous order plac d. 


The kettle boil'd, and all prepar 4a 
To give the morning treat, W 
When Dick, the country bezu appear a; * 
And bowing, took his ſeat. 


Well—chatting on, of that and this, 
The maid revers'd her cup; _ : 

And tempted by the ſorfeit Kils, | 3 
The bumpkin turn'd it u ß. 


— 


— — 


CE. CCS 


With m 


Then had I been mote frank and free, 


Their huts in the 


* Earl of Chefterfield, and Earl of H. arrington, 
t fucerffrvely Lords Lieutenant. of Ireland. 


THE hen OF CUNNINGHAM. 
Wich tranſport he.demandsthe priæe : : D. 


P.ight fairly it-was, won 


TI baits to draw him on, ne on 


e himdelf polite, MIC 00027 4231430107 


a caſe as this 3 
So bak ſtrives with all his might" = * LOS 
To force the forfeit kiſs., 15 


But as he ſtrove -O dire n e wotot 2d 
(And yet with grief I muſt ::: 
The table tarn'd—the china fell. 
A heap of painted duſt ?? 

O fatal purport af my drem mm 


The fair aflited, c cry'd,.. 7 Ties 
Occaſion! (I conſeſs my Game) dg! 5 .,v104 
By childiſhneſs and pride} eh 

For in à kiſs, or two, or three, inte. 7c bio 
No miſchief could be found? Cent 


2486 
E MED LTH 


F 281 13:64 14! 


ay dür had been . 


10 MR. 


Yrs, Colin, 'tis granted, you flutter in lace,” 
You whiſper and dance with the fair: 

But merit advances, 'tis yours'to give yn gi! 
Stand off, and at diſtance revere : 1070 


FY - $27 


i 
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] Nor teaze the ſweet maid with your jargon of chat, 


By her fide as you ſaunter along: 


i Your taſte—your  complexion—your. ib an 


your that, 3 
Nor liſp out the end of your ſong: 
For folly and faſhfon-you' barter ker bete, ä 
(If ſenſe ever fell to your ſhare) | 
Tis enough you could pert' petit maitre commence 
Laugh loiter -und lie with an air. 


| No end you can anſwer, affections you've none, 


Made only ſor prattle and play; 


Like a butserfly, baſk'd for & while in the fun, 


«You'll die ere rr ab jo 


ON THE LATE ABSENCE or MAY. 
N. ritten in the Year r 771 


hs Tux rooks in the neighbouring grove , 


For ſhelter cry a 3he long e 
ranches — en on 
Are cover'd no longer by May; N 
The birds, that ſo cheerfully ſung, 
Are ſilent, or plaintive each tone! 
And, as they chirp, low, to their young, 
the want of their goddeſs bemoad. 5 


No daiſies, oy carpets of green, y 
O'er nature's cold bofom are ſpread! 
Not a ſweet-brias ſprig can be ſeen, 
To finiſh this wreath for my bead: 
Some flow'rets, indeed n may be found, ©. 
But theſe neither blooming nor gay; 
Ihe faireſt ſtill ſleep in the ground, 
Aud wait for the coming of May. 


December perhaps has purloja d . 5 
Her wich: thoujh {antaſtical | geer:;, hen 
With envy the mynths may ha ve join 's 
And joſtled, her out of the year? | 8 
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a frown the fait denies: 780 nds 
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.Oxce 


(Your 
Jove x 
When 
And a 
The d 
Phi 
While 
With 1 
He ſpr 
And, I 
Sung a 
' Jove 


Philem 

Taſt 
(Oft fr 
Wheth 
Wheth 
I know 
Our hi 


ke , 


chat, 


401 A ere i e — ets 
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some ſnepherda, tis true, may . g 70'07 The orders ſhe-prononne'd were ſcarecly ended; 

Jo ſee, their loyd gafdens undrell, f 4 5 I | But, like Philemon's, houſe, the ſtage, extended: 

But hill, V Phillida's mine, el And thus the friendly goddeſs hids me great he 

Shall, always, b % N ay. iu my breaſt, | is in that circle I pointing tothe boxes] the ee 
nn eg „nn ee i i 9 to meet 76: fr tf, 


AN, ;EULOGIUM: ON: MASONRY. 
SPOKE BY ux. p1608, » AT EvinvaOGh 


Say, as de garter, or the ſtar of late. It 
That on the vain, or on the vicious wait, 
such emblems, with ſuch emphaſis aipart,; 111 Tk | 
As an inſignium near the Maſon's 77 

Hail ſacred Maſbnry, of ſource divine, 
Unerring miſtreſs. of the faultleſs line, | 
Whoſe plumb af truth, with never-Failing ſway, 

Makes the join d parts of ſymmetry: obey! 

Hail to the craft,/at-whoſe ſerene command 
The gentle arts in glad obedience. ſtaudʒ 
Whoſe magic ſtrokeꝭ þids fell confuſion. ceaſe, 
And to the finiſh'd orders yield its place; 
Who calls creation from the womb. of earth, Yi 
And gives imperial cities glorious birth. 

To works of art her merit's not, ronfin'd, 
She regulates the morals; ſquares the mind; 
Corrects with care the tempeſt-workipg:ſoul, _ 
And points the tide of paſſions where to roll; 
On virtue's tablets) markt each ſacred rule 
And forms hes Jodge: an univerſal ſchool; ;, ' 
Where nature's: myſtic laws unfolded ſtand, ” 
And ſenſe and ſcience, join d. go hand in head. 

O] may her ſocial rules iafrodive ſpread,. 
Till truth ere her long-neglected head: 


Till, through deceitfal night ſhe dart, her mays ; 


And beam, full glorious, in the blaze of day: 
Till man by virtuous ma ims learn to move; 
Till all the peopled world her laws approve, 
And the whole human race be worn in as 


NA 7, 20% 


vu 


+ Woh PROLOGUE,” b 

nn u Ts tnt 

Sole at the opening of tbe Theatre 5 Fort, after it 
e IH was elegantly enlarged... Hude 


Oxer on a time his earthly rounds patrolling, 


(Your heathen gods were always fond of flrolling) 
Jove rambled. gear, the cot of kind Philemon, 
When night, attended by a tempeſt, came on; 
Ang as the rain fell pattcring. helter elter, 
The deity implor” d the hin« for ſhelter. ' 
Philemon plat 4 his godſhip cloſe beſide him, 
While goody \Bavcis 1 made the fire that, dry'd him; 
With more bene volence than one that's richer, 
He ſpread the board, he fill's the friendly pitcher ; 
And, ſond to give Bis guelt a meal of pleaſure, 
Sung a rough ſong, in his rude country meaſure, 
Jove was ſo pleas d with theſe gop&-mater'd 
ſallies, ,_ - | 
Philemon's cot he conjur'd to a palace. 
Taſte, like great Jupiter, came hereto 
(Oft from the boxes we perceiv'd her 85 us) 
Whether ſhe lik'd us and our warm endeavours, 
Whether the found, that we deſerv'd her favours, 
1 know not: But tis certain ſhe commanded * 
Our humble theares ſhould be One 


+6 7 7163 0 


* * 


x 


PETS 


The comic glaſs;from modern 


92 1 would fix her reſidence with. heathens, 
But ſhe prefers old Vork t Rome or Athens... 


A PROLOGUE, 


Spoke eltbeopatingas elegant Little Theatre at Whithy. 


FroM e erer AE 
and others 
The laurel'd: liſt, the true Parnaſſian —— 


| Hither we're ſent, by their ſupreme direction, 


To court your favour, and to claim — 
Our hopes are flatter'd with the — 


pliance; 


I Beauty and wit were always in alliance · 2 


Their mutual ſway reſornis the rude when 

And taſte's determin'd' by their approbation. - 
The tragic muſe preſents a ſtately mirror, 

Where vice ſurveys her ugly form with terror: 


And as the fiend departs - abaſh d diſcarded 


Imperial virtue's with the palm rewarded. 


colleQed; 
Shows ſops and fools of every claſs.-.difſeted; . 


it marks the fair coquette's unfaithful'dealings, 
1 And ar that haughey prudes! _ have their 


gs. 

For faults that flow from Aab be thin nature, 

We'll blend; with honeſt mirth, — an 
ſatire. 


Now for our tied veſſel's and able ! a 


New built !--new rigg'd !--. — to the ſcenes] 
cable! 


with. canvas maſt - and 


| Let her not ſink sor be unkindly granded, 
Before the moral freight be fairly landed! 
| For though with heart and hand we.heave toge- 


ther, ther: 
Tis your kind plaudit muſt command the wea- 
Nor halcyon ſeas,---nor gentle gales attend us, 


"Till OR AION era us. 


4 21 


A PROLOGUE, | = 


| On opening the Theatre at N. bithy the eofuing Seaſon 
| O'en the wild waves, unwilling more to roam, 


And by his kind affections call'd for home; 


| When the bold youth that ev'ry climate tries 


Twixt the blue boſoms—— Twirt che ſeas and 
ſkies— © 

When he beholds his native Albion near, 

And the glad gale gives wings to his career, 

What glowing ecſtaſies, by fancy dreſt, 


What filial ſentiments expand his breaſt! 


In the full happineſs he forms on ſhore, 


ON | Doubts---dangers---and fatigues are felt no m 
us, 


Such are the joys that in our boſoms burn! 
Such the glad hopes that glow at our return ! ! 
With ſach warm ardours you behold us meet, 


To lay, once more, our labours at your feet. 


(Not without hopes your patronage will laſt) 
We bend with n for favours palk. 


P34 THE WORES OF. 


That dur light bark defy'd the rage of winter, 
Rode ev'ry gale=--nor farted ev'n a ſplinter; / 
We Rs Fwy a tas thoſe. ſmiles Tecuir'd 
And thank our patrons 1 wh ſo kindly Mbör'd how 
Still-=ftil-<-exterid your gentle cares to ſave her, 
That ſhe may anchor long in Whitby 5---favour. 


- A PROLOGUE, 


in the character of a Sailor, on the bins 
wy” ; Theatre at Notice, 2 
5 [W bent. 
Horus! my maſters, where Kue tian to ſtow us? 
We're:come to ſee: what paſtime ye can ſhow us; 
Sal, ſtep aloft-—you ſhan't be long without me, 
Pl walk their quarter deck and look about me. 
[ Enters. 
Tom and Dick Topſail are above I hear em, 
Tell em to keep a birth, and Sal---ſit near em: 
Sal's a ſmart laſs I'd hold a but of ſtingo _ _ 
In three. weeks time ſhe'd learn the playhouſe 
lingo: ing, 
She loves your plays, he underſtands their mean- 
She calls em moral rules made entertaining: 
Your Shakſpcare books, ſhe knows em to a tittle; ; 
Aud I, myſelf (at ſea) have read--· a little. 
At London, Sirs, when Sal and I were courting, 
I tow'd her ev'ry night a playhouſe ſporting : 
Mafs! I could like em and their whole *paratus, 
But for their fidlers and their damn'd ſonatas ; 
Give me the merry ſons of guts and roſin, 
'That py God ſave the King, and Nancy 
Dawſon. 


L Looking about. ' 

Well——though the Siga. not ſo much be · 
doyzen'd, 

Tis ſnug enough —ris clever for the * on't : 

And thay can-treat with all that's worth regard- 


mg 

On board the Drovy- Lane or Common. Garden. 

[ Bell rings, 
Avaſt A fignal for the launch, I fancy : 
* What ſay you Sam, and Dick, and Doll, and 
Nancy, 

Since 2. 2 trimm'd the \Plexfure-barge, fo ſo 

ly : 


Shan't 4 2 5 I, and Sal, come ſee them night - 

The jelly crew will do their beſt endeayours, 

They'll grudge no labour to deſerve your favours, 

A luckier fate they ſwear can ne er behap em 

Than to behold you pleas'd, and hear you -clap 
'em. 


AN EPILOGUE, 


Spoke at Norwich, in the charafter of Mrs. Deborah 
Woodcock, in Love in a Village. 


AyTEex the dangers of a long probation, 

When Sybil like, ſhe's ſkiſl'd in penetration; 
When ſhe has conquer'd each unruly paſſion, 
And rides above the rocks that others daſh, on; 
When deeply mellow'd with reſerve and rigour; | 
When decent gravity adorns her figure, 


— — 


2g To the gallery. 


Are valu'd from propriety of carriage: 


CUNNINGHAM. 


Why an old mad, I wiſh the wiſe would tell us, 

Should be the ſtanding jeſt of flirts and fellows! 
lo maxims ſage! in elsquencs how clever 

Without a ſubject me can talk for ever ! 


Rich in old ſaws can bring a ſentence pat in, In | 
And quote upon ocedfion, lawyer's Latin. Val 
Set up that toaſt, that culprit, nobus cru, Th 
'Tis done and ſhe's s demoliſh'd in turrerum. Ga 
If an old maid's a dragoneſs on-duty, '— Nor 
To guard the golden fruit of rip ning beauty; ar” 


Tis right; for fear the giddy ſexſhou}d wander, 
To keep them in reftraint/by-decent ſlander. 
When flips are made, 'tis eafy furs to find em; And 
We can detect befors the fair deſign'd them. 7 The 

As for the men, whoſe ſatire oft bath ſtung uu, For 


Many there are that may be rank'd among us. It 
Law, with long ſuits and buſy -miſchiefs laden, The 
In rancour far exceeds the ancient maiden. He f 
'Tis undeny'd, and the affertion's common, And 
That modern phyſie is a mere old woman. Ly 
The puny fop that ſimpers oer his ta diſh, Ide 
And cries---indeed--- Miſs Dovrat'e quite ol The 
maidiſh! . u e 118 10 22 Look 
Of doubtful ſex, of undetermin'd ature, | And 
In all reſpects is but a virgin cet. 
Jeſting apart, and moral eruths adjuſting! © —_ 
There's nothing in the ſtate itſelf diſguſting ; | To 


Old maids, as well as matrens bound in marriage, 


If gentle ſenſe, if ſweet diſcretion guide em, Look 
If matters not though coxcombs may deride em; And | 
And virtue's virtue, be ſhe maid or wedded, 

A certain: truth! ſay-——Deb'rah Woodcock ſaid it 


of im 5: "A PROLOGUE, 
5 4 To THE MUSE C or O85IAV.- tate Ar lac 


A little piece adapted to the Stage, by D. E. Baker, 3 ; 
From the celebrated Poem of N. the Son Fingal. 4 45 


To form a little work of nervous merit, «A 

To give the fleepy ſage a nobles ſpirit; 145 

To touch a ſacred muſe, and not defile * A wife 

This was the plan propos d by our Form ler, Lard! 
Though caution told bim - the p reſumption', « 

| laring.! 
Dia he cry'd, © It is ; but e daring! To me! 
Can we, peruſe a pathos more than Attic, What} 


Nor wiſh the golden meaſure ſtamp'd dramatic! W To the 
Here are ng lines---in meaſur'd pace that trip it, Perties 
No modern ſeene .- ſo lifeleſs ! ſo inſipid! Becauſe 
Wrought by a muſe---(no ſacred fire ANG d her) Oh hide 

*Tis nervous! noble! *tis true northern ardour | ¶ Don't y 
a oe 1 2 I hear the Grecian bars exclaim- 4 Pri 


ing, Is often 
(The Grecian bards no longer worth the naming) ¶ Suppoſe, 
In ſong, the northern tribes ſo far ſurpaſs us, She'd gi 
One of their Highland hills they'll call Parnaſſus « Ye 

And from the ſacred mount decrees ſhould follon, That in 
t Offian was himſelf. the true Apollo.“ Did ye b 
pite of this flaſh---this high poetic fury, The care 
He trembles for the verdict of his jury : The mid 
As from his text he ne'er preſum d to wander, (Rage re 
But gives the native Oſſian to your candour, You'd ru 
To an impaitial judgment we ſubmit him, To the d. 


Condemn or rather (if you can) acquit hin; 


iP 0 E M 8. 
1 to moral duty, 
| ('Tis trite but W will: wurder 


Sage Band, nad? er one 
AN Mu. o. 
ro THE uus 67 oelan. 52 


In fond ri romance let fancy reign creative! 

Valour among the northern hills is native; 

The none 1% tis prov'd by Offian's tory, 

Gave early. birth to Caledonian glory's | 

Nor could. the ſtormy clime, with all its rigour 

Repel, in love or war, the hero's vigour. 

When 1 2 call'd, the youth diſdain'd to 
nder, - 

And as he fonght, the fav'rite maid grew fonder. 

The brave, by beauty were rejected never, 

For girls are gracious when the lad: are clever. 
If the bald youth was in the field vindictive, 
The bard, at home, had ev'ry power delicriptive ; 

He (well'd the ſacred ſong, enhanc'd the ſtory, 
And rais'd the warrior to the ſkies of glory. 
That northern lads are ſtill unconquer'd fellows, 
The foes of Britain to their coſt can tell us; 

The ſway of porthern beauty, if diſputed, 

Look round, ye infidels, and ſtaud confuted: 

And for your bar ds, the letter d world have known 


+ ol 


To prove a partial judgment does not wrong 


. You, | bo 
And that your uſual candour reigns among you, 
Look with indulgence on this crude endeavour, 


And ſtamp it with the ſanction * your favour. 


AN EPILOGUE. 


Spoke i in the Cbaracter of Lady Toronley, in 
voled Huſband. 


Ar lady-— let me recolle&---whoſe night is't ? 
No matter - at a circle the politeſt. | 
Taſte ſummons all the ſatire ſhe is able, 
And canvaſſes my conduct to the table. 
« A wife reclajm'd, and by an huſband's ri- 
| our 
A wife with all her appetites in vigour ! 
. Lard! ſhe muft make a lamentable figure : 
tion's Where was her pride! of ev'ry ſpark di- 
veſted ! 
To mend, becauſe a prudiſh buſband prefs'd it: 
What! to prefer his dull domeſtic quiet, 
To the dear ſcenes of hurricane and riot! 
2rties diſciaim'd, the happy rout rejected ! 
Becauſe at ten ſhe's by her ſpouſe expected! 
Oh hideous! how immenſcly out of nature ! 
Don't you, my dears, deſpiſe the ſervile creature? 
6. Prudence, although the company be good, 
Is often heard, and ſometimes underſtood, 
Suppoſe, to juſtiſy my reformation, 
She'd give the circle this conciſe oration. 
ye giddy groupe of faſhionable wives, 
That in continued riot waſte your lives; 
Did ye bur ſee the demons that deſcend, 
The cares convulſive that on cards attend; 
The midnight ſpectres that ſurround your chairs, 
(Rage reddens here · there avarice deſpairs) 
You'd rufh for ſhelter where contentment lies, 


To the domeſtic bleſſings you deſpite, 


in the Pry. 


+ # 
atict 
p it, 
d her) 
Jour ; 
claim- 
ming) 


laſſuz 
ollow, 


em. 
They! re uch The ſacred Oſlian can't diſown em. 


8 


* 


But common ſenſe will certainly dethrone her, 


And tender as a fond young lover's dream: 


And with a ſingle glance deſtroy the grace. 


- 


"os. 


= 


£2 tees was u 


beauty.“ > 7+: T 
Täaſte is abaſh'd, (the eulpric) I'm acquinted, ths 
They praiſe the character they lately pity 5 8 


They promiſe to reform relinquiſb play, 10 
So break the e vp Were 1 
AN eeiLooUs. - RE, van 


2 at Edinkirgh, in the Charade e. 
ciful. {4 

In we're told, of ts Halte, 

And folly, whoſe original is Gallic, 

Set up to ſale their vaſt miſh ipen daughter, 

And Britain, hy a large ſubſcription, bought her, © 
The fertile foil grew fond of this exotic, 

And nurs'd her, till her pow” r became deſpotic; 

1ill ev'ry would-be beauty in the nation 

Did komage at the ſhrive of affectation. 


$ 


And (like the fair ones of this place } 
If the attempts the dimpled ſmile de 
The dimpled ſmile of affectation's frightful: 
Mark but her bagatelles,---her whinc---her whing- 
I--. 
Her lol -—her liſp---her ſaunter, 8 ſimper; 
All outres, all- no native charm about her, 
And ridicule would ſoon expire without ker. 
Look for a grace, and affectation hides it; 
If beauty aims an arrow, ſhe. miſguides i 3. 
So awkwardly ſhe mends unmeaning faces, 
To inſipidity ſhe gives grimaces. | 
Without her dear coquettiſh arts to aid em, A 
Fine ladies would be juſt as nature made em, 
Such ſenſible---ſincere--=domeſtic creatures, 
The jeſt of modern belles, and petit maitre n.. 
Safe with goo1 ſenſe, this circle's not in danger 
But as the foreign phantom's . here a ſtranger, 
I gave her portrait, that the fair may know bes. 
And if they meet, be ready to forego her; 
For truſt me, ladies, ſhe'd deform your faces, 


difown ber. 
htful! 71 | 
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| AN EULOGIUM ON CHARITY. On : 


Spoke at Alnwick, in Northumberland, at a Charitghle. 
Benefit Play, 1765. 8 


To bid the rancour of ill- fortune ceaſe, 

To tell anxiety- I give thee peace, 

To quell adverſity---or turn her darts, 

To ſtamp fraternity on gen rous hearts: 

For theſe high motives---theſe illuſtrious ends, 

Celeſtial charity to-night deſcends. 
Soft are the graces that adorn the maid, 


Softer than dew-drops to the ſun-burnt gdh, 


She's gracious as an unpolluted ſlream, 


Pity and peace precede her as ſhe flies, 
And mercy beams benignant in her eyes! 
From her high reſidence, from realms e 


| She comes, ſweet harbinger of . love? 
i 


736 
* Her ſiſter's"chartns' arx moe: than doubly 
3b. bright; illi ib, 5 - ol (1. 7478 : 
From the kind cauſe that call d her here toinight. 
An artleſi grace the confeious heart beſtows 
And on the generous check a tincture glowe, 


More lovely than the bloom that n pops . 


vernal roſe. - S 
The lofty pyramid ſhall ceaſe to live! - 
Fleeting the praiſe ſuch monuments can give! 
But charity, by tyrant time rever'd, 
Sweet charity. Amidſt his ruins ſpar d, 
Secures her en unblaſted fame, 
And in celeſtial annals ſaves their name. 


2 4a” 


AN EPILOGUE, 


Dei. to be þ ode at Alnwick, on re 3 the Play 
uſe to. 0 detached "fr te e 
Theatre. | 1 


To Alnwick* E lofry ſeat, a ſylvan ſcene !' | 

To riſing hills from diſtance doubly green, 

Go-—fays the god of wit, my ſtandard bear, 

Theſe are the manſions of the great f and fair, ( 

*Tis my Olympus now, go fpread my banners 
tere. 

Led by fond hope, the pointed path we trace, 
And thank d our patron for the flowery place; 
Here we behold a gentle waving wood! 
There—we can gaze upon a wand'ring flood 
The lanſcape ſmiles the fields gay fragrance 

wear! 
Soft ſcenes are all aroutid---refreſbful air 
Slender repaſt indeed, and but cameleon fare: 

A troop, at certain times compejl'd to ſhift, 
And from their northern mountains turn'd adrift ; 
By tyrant managers a While configu'd, 

To fatten on what forage they can find ; 

With lawleſs force our liberty invades, 

And fain would thruſt us from theſe fav'rite ſhades; , 
But we (ſince prejudice erects her ſcale, 

And puffs and petty artifice prevail) 

To ſtronger holds with cool difcretion run, 

And leave the conquerors to be---undone. | 

With gratitude, ſtill we'll acknowledge the fa- 

vours 
So kindly indulg'd to our ſimple endeavours; 
To the great and the fair we reſt thankfully 
debtors, [betters. 
And wiſh we could ſay, we gave place to our 


A PROLOGUE, 
10 Love AND FAME. 
ue at are e 


5 Entering. 
Warxe is this author Bid the wretch appear, 
Let him come in, and wait for Judgment---here. 
This awful jury, all impatient, wait; 

Let him come in, I ſay, and meet his fate! ! 


De Counteſs of Northumberland, who bonoured 
the charity with ber preſence. 

. + The Earl and Counteſs of e Zeri 
and Lady Wentworth, G. 


7” * 


— 
* 
. 


. o 
* 


. 
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| Have turn d good Chri 
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Strange, very ſtrange, if ſuch a piece ſucceeds ! 
(Puniſh the culprit or his vile miſdeeds) 
Know ye to-night, that his 


Turks? 
And if the genius an't corrected Gon, 1 
In his next trip, he'll mount us to the moon. 
Methinks I hear him fay---* For merey- 
Hold your raſh rongue-——my love and Hr 
ſtake; ; . a 


+ When you behold — 


'Tis cruelty to make my woes a jeſt: 

Well---if you will---but why ſhould retro? 

My judges are as merciful as juſt ; 

I know them well, have oft their friendſhip try 4 

And their protection is my boaſt---my pride.” 
Hoping to pleaſe, he form'd this buſtling plan; 

Hoping to pleaſe ! tis all the moderns can: 

Faith! let him *ſcape, let love and fame ſurvive, 

With your kind ſanction keep his ſcenes alive; 

Try to approve (applaud we will exempt) - 

Nor cruſh the bardling in this hard attempt. 

Could he write up to an illuſtrious theme, 

There's mark'd upon the regiſter of fame 

A ſubje---but beyond the warmeſt lays! 

Wonder muſt paint, when tis a G---nby* s praiſe, 


A PROLOGUE TO RULE A WIFE. | 
SPOKEN AT EDINBURGE. | 


Tis an odd portrait that the poet drew: 1 

A ſtrange irregular he ſets in view ! 

Mongſt us thank heaven---the ae s un- 

known, 3 

(Bards have creative faculties we own) 

And this appears a picture from his brain, 

Till we reflect the lady liv'd in Spain. 
Should we the portrait with the ſex compare, 

Twould add new honours to the modern fair; 

Their merit, by the ſoil, conſpicuous made, 

And they ſeem'd brighter from contraſting ſhade. 
Rude were the rules our fathers form'd of old, 


Nor ſhould ſuch antiquated maxims hold; 


Shall ſubject man aſſert ſuperior ſway, 

And dare to bid the angel fex obey ! 

Or if permitted to partake the throne, 

Deſpotic, call the reins of power his'own ! 
Forbid it, all that's gracious---that's polite! | 
(The fair to liberty have equal right) 

Nor urge the tenet, though from Fletcher's ſchool 


That every huſband has a right to rule, 


A matrimonial medium may: be hit, 
Where neither governs, but where both ſubmit. 
The nuptial torch with decent brightneſs burns, 
Where male and female condeſcend by turns; 
Change then the phraſe, the horr id text amend, 
And let the word ne yy bee * 


A PROLOGU E, 


1 On reviving the, Merchant of Venice, at the time the 


Bill bad paſſed for naturalizing the Fews. | 
| 'TwixT the ſons of the ſtage, without penfionzer 


places, 


And the vagabond Jews are ſome ſimilar caſcay 


He, Be works, 
ans into--—Heathen | 


r o * u 4. 


Ser time ove of hk or they're wrong'd much 
dy flander, 


Both lawleſs, alike, bg ſentenc'd to . 1 


Then faith tis full time we appeal to the en, | 
To bejoin'd in this bill ſor na-tu-ra-li-za-ti-on ;. 
Lard, that word's, ſo uncouth tis ſo irkſome to 
„ Itake it. 
But, tis Hebrew, 1 believe, apd that's taſte, as 1 
Well now to the point I'm ſent here wi 
commiſſion, 2 
To preſent this fair circle our humble-petition : : 
But conſcious what hopes we ſhould Have of ſuc- 
ceeding, 
Without (as they phraſe it) ſufficiently bleeding: 
And convinc'd we've no funds, nor old gold we 
can rake up, 
Like our good fathers—-Abraham . ; 
We muſt frankly confeſs we have Wee to pre- 
ſent ye, , lxe, 
But Shakſpeare's old terling--- .pray let it content 
This Shylock, the Jew, whom we mean to re- 
.- -  Rore. ye. 
Was Ban alt oft by your-fathers before ye; 
Then ow him to-night to your kindeſt compaſ- 
on, 
For to countenanee . is the pink of the faſhion. 


A PRO LOGUE, 


For ſome Contry Lads, performing the Devil of a a 
Wi ife, in the * iſtmas Holidays. 


| In days of yore, when Tound the jovial board, 


With harmleſs mirth, and ſocial plenty ſlor⸗ d. 
Our parent Britons quaff d their nut- hon ale, 
* carols ſung, or told their Chriſtmas tale; 
ſtruts St. George, old England's champion 
knight, 
With haſty ſteps, impatient to recite | 
„How he had kill'd the dragon, once in fight,” 


a From ev'ry fide—from Froy—from ancient 
That feels compaſſion for the poor diſtreſt ; 


Greece, 1 

Princes pour in to ſwell the motley piece ; * 
And while their deeds of proweſs they rehearſe, 
The flowing bowl rewards their hobbling verſe. 

lutent to raiſe this evening's cordia] mirth, 
Like theirs, our ſimple ſtage play comes to birth. 
Our want of art we candidly confeſs, 
But give you nature in her homeſpun dreſs; 
No heroes here no martial men of might! 
A cobler is'the champion of to-night ; s 
His ſtrap, more fam" than George's lance of old, 
For it can tame that dragoneſs, a ſcold : 
Indulgent, then, ſupport the cobler's cauſe, .' .. . 
And though be may 'nt deſerve it, ſmile applauſe. 


A PROLOGUE, 


oN or THE NEW THEATRE IN NEWCASTLE, | 


1760. 


Ir to corned the follies of mankind, 

To mend the morals—to enlarge the mind, 
To ſtrip the ſelf-dectiving pathons bare, | 
With honeſt mirth to kill an evening's xare; 
Tf theſe kind motives can command applauſe, 


For theſe the motley Rage her curtain draws. | 


Vol. X. 


Does not che pee exiſts by ptaile, a 


Like to be told that he has reach'd the bays? . > 


Is not the wretch (fill trembling ſor his ſtore). . | 
Pleas'd when he graſpsa glitt ring thouſand — 


j Cheers not the mariner propitious ſeas? 


Likes not the lawyer to be handling fees? © 
Lives not the lover but in hopes of blif? _ 
To ev'ry queſtion we'll reply with yes. 
Suppoſe them gratiſied their ſull = 
Falls ſhort of ours on this auſpicious night; 


When rich in happineſs in hopes elate, 


Taſte has receiv'd us to our fav rite ſeat. 
O that the ſoul of action were. but dort, 
And the vaſt energy of vocal powers | 
That we might make a grateful off 'ring, fit 
For theſe kind judges that in candour 8 
Before ſuch judges, we confeſs, with dread, ; 
Theſe” new dominions we preſume to tread; | 
Yet if you ſmile; we'll boldly do our beſt, 
And leave your favours to apply. the rel. 


AN INTRODUCTION, 


Spoke at the Theatre i in Sunderland, to a. Ply 9 A 


ed there for the Benefit of the Widows and ti 
of that place. A 


On vidows—orptidns—fefe 158 alen 

(From the rack'd heart its every comfort . 
Humanity, to-night, conſers relief, 

And ſoftens, though ſhe can't remove their grief 1 
Blaſted her hopes, her expectations kill d. 
The ſons of 4025 athy (with forrow pare) 


Lord of the fend ehe calm and boiſt'rous wind; 


We bow, obedient; and with awe. refign'd. 


His ways, inſcrutable, we can't explore, 
No- we may wonder, but we muſt adore. 
Happy, for ever, be the generous brraſt, 


Happy the hand that ftops the fufferer's tear! 4 
Such hands there are, and ſuch we find, are hers, | 


AN ELEGIAC ODE 


oN THE DEATH or E18 LATE MAJESTY. 


« Pallida mos quo pulfat pede- pauperum ta · 


© hernas, 
1 Regumque turres.” 


Exoranh ! thy genius veſted like deſpair, ; 

With loud diſtreſs alarms the chalky ſhore : 

Britons ! he cries, and rends his hoary hair, : 
Britons! your much-lov'd monarch is no more! 


Hon. : 


| The ſea-gods from their pearlembroider'd beds, 
3 | 


Who to great George the . 


ave, 3 


8 
No longer liſt their eorgl-erowned heads, 


But dive diſtreſs'd beneath the trembling wa ve. 


| Hark, how the winds, erſt bounteous to his will, 


That bore his thund'ring fleets to Gallia's an 
Pauſe. — for a while, pathetically ſtill. | 
Then let their * in pealy _— 
3 
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The nymphs that in the ſacred groves preſide, 
Where Britain's conqu'ring oaks eternal ſpring, 

In their embrown'd retreats their ſorrows hide, 
And filent mourn the venerable king. 


Tenants of ſiberty, on Britain's plain, 
With flocks enrich'd, a vaſt unnumber'd ſtore! 
"Tis gone, the mighty George' s golden reign ; = 
Your, Pan, your great protector is no more! 


The Britiſh ſwains, e er whiles a blitheſome throng, 
No more in laughter's band, to revel ſeen! 

No more the ſhepherd tunes his cheerful ſong, 
Or dances ſportful on the dew.drels'd green. 


Beauty, no more the toy of faſhion wears, 
(So late by love's deſignful labour dreſt); 
But from her brow. the luſter'd diamond tears, 
And with the fable cypreſs veils her breaſt. 


Religion, lodg d high on het pious pile, 
Laments the fading ſtate of crowns below ; 
While melancholy fills the vaulted iſle, 


with the flow muſic of heart-wounding woe. | | 


gee the detefiful owl, ill-omen'd; riſe! 
'Dragg'd, by deſpair, from her ſequeſter'd cell; 
And, by the diſcord of ſhrill ſhrieking cries, 
Doubling the horrors of the deep-ton'd bell. 


The choral muſes droop! their harps unſtrung, 
The Jutes and laurel wreaths neglected fall! 
Commerce---beftill'd her many nation'd tongue, 

Whilom fo buſy in her buſtling hall * ! 


Behold the virtues rang'd, a forrowing band! 


They mourn their king with grief dejected eyes, 


See art and ſiſter ſcience, weeping ſtand ! 
For ah! their patron, their defender dies ; 


On conqueſt's cheek, ſee how the roſes fail ! 

Grief makes, alas! the faireſt bloſſoms bow ! 
And honour's fire ethereal burns but pale, 
The erſt beam'd gloricus on our George s brow. 


The dreary paths of unrelenting fate, try! 
Muſt monarchs, mix'd with common mortals, 
Is there no refuge for the good and great? 
And muſt the gracious and the godlike die ? 


Muſt gilded courts be chang'd for horror's cave ! 
And ſcepter'd kings, who keep the world in awe, 

Conquer'd by time, and the vnpitying grave, 
Scarce ſav'd their laurels from its rig'rous law 


Search where fell carnage rag d with rigour ſteel'd, 
Where Aaughter, like the rapid lightuing, ran; 
And ſay, when yon've bewept the. blood ſtain'd 
field, (man? 

Which is the monarch ! which the common 


The Macedonian monarch t. wiſe and good, 
Bade (when the morning's roſy reigu began) 
Courtiers ſhould call, as round his couch they ſtood, 

2 Philip, remember thour” t no more thau man. 


*. The Lol of Commerce, the Royal E xebange. 

+ Philip, ling of Macedon, the father of Alexander 
the Gre. 1, appointed the pages of bis chamber, to remind 
him every morning, that nol wilbſlanding his glory and 


— 


: 


fower, be 2 Was nd more than a mere mortal man. | 
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* Though glory ſpread thy name from pole to pole. 


© Though thou art merciful, and brave, and Juſts 
Philip, reflect thouf*t poſting to the goal, 


Where \mortals mix in undiſtinguifh'd duſt.” 
What then avails atnibit ion's wide - ſtreteh'd wing! 


The fehoolniah's page, or pride of pt 
bloom 
The crape-clad he: mit, and the ridh-rob'd 
Mingle promiſcuous in the levelling tomb. 


So Saladin “, for arts and arms renown' 
The Syrians and Egyptians both fubdu'd; 
Returning, with imperial triumphs crown d. 
Sigh'd, when the periſhable pomp he view d. 


And as he rode, high on his regal car, 

Im all the purple pride of conqueſt dreſt, 
Conſpicuous o'er the trophies gain'd in war, 
Plac'd on a pendant ſpear his burial veſt. 


While thus the herald cry'd, This ſon of pow'r, 
« This Saladin, to whom the nations bow'd, 

« May, in the ſpace of a Evolving hour, 
&* Boaſt of no other ſpoil but yonder ſhroud.” 


Can the deep ſtateſmen, ſxill'd in great deſign, 

Save, for the ſmalleſt ſpace, precarious breath? 

Or the tun d follower of the ſacred nine, 
Sooth, with his melody, the tyrant death? 


No! though the palace bar her golden gate, 

Or monarchs plant ten thouſand guards around, 
Unerring, and unſeen, the ſhaft of fare, 

Strikes the devoted victim to the ground. 


If in the tent retir'd, or battle's rage, 
n ene an reach great Fred'ric'sf 


He'll drop he ſword, or ſhut the ſophic page, 
And penſive pay the tributary tear. 


Then ſhall the 'monarch weigh the moral thought, 
(As he laments the parent, friend, ally), 

The ſolemn truth, by fage reflection taught, 
That ſpite of glory, Fred'ric's ſelf muſt die. 
Crowns, like the glow-worm's ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd 

light, 
For a ſhort moment glance their twinkling fires, 
But there's a deathleſs wreath, divinely bright, 
Whoſe more than diamond luſtre, ne'er expires. 


Such is the ſtarry meed that virtue ty'd 
With her own hands on George's gracious brow; 
Eternal ſhall its golden beams abide, - 
Though the bright ſun ſhould from its orbit 
bow. 


Nor is the ſacred gift to kings confin'd, 
The wretch, to fortune, friends, am fame un- 
known, 
Shall, if ſweet picty adorn his mind, 
Mount to the higheſt ſtep of glory s throne. 


. ®. Saladin, a famous eaſtern Emperor, in bis trium- 


| phant return from the moſt remarhable conqueſſs, bad a 


feroud carried before bim. <vhile proclamation was made, 
that the victor, after all his glory, could lay real claim to 
nothing but that wretched linen to yore his bas, in for 
the tomb. 
1 Fretwic, King of Pruſſia. 
4 


un- 


e. 


ium- 
ad 4 
made, 
im to 


n fo 


'the p rent ee Apelles * ' 8 1 2 
While death de vours the darliug of his age oY 

Nature the pencil'd ſtroke of art derides, 
When grief diſtracts with agonizing rage- 


Then let the muſe her ſableſt curtain ſpread, 
By ſorrow taught her ner veleſs pow'r to know: 
When nations cry, their king their parent's dead, 
The roſt js dumb, wutterable 1 . 
Mercy, copartner of great George's throne, 
Through the embrighted air aſeendant flies, 
Duteous, the pence heſtowing maid is flowg _.. 
Fo ſmooth is halcyon progreſs to the ſkies, 


But ſee a ſacred radiance beams around ! | 
That with returning hope a people cheers! 
Behold yon youth, with grace imperial crown'd,, 
How awful! yet how lovely in his tears! , 


Mark how his boſom heaves the filial ſigh ! ; 
* He droops diſtreſs'd like a fair froſt- child 
flower, 
Till glory from her radiant ſphere on high, 
Hails him to hold the reins of regal power. 


The ſainted ſire to al of bliſs remov'd, 
Like the fam'd pheenix from his pyre ſhall ſpring, 
Another George as gracious, as belov'd, 


As good, and glorious, as the parent king. 
HORACE, 
ODE x. BOOK 1. IMITATED. 


Caron, my moſt tender care, 

Always coy, and always fair, 

Should unwiſh' d. for languor ſpread 
O'er that beauteous white and red; 
Should theſe Jocks that ſweetly play 
Down theſe ſhoulders, fall away, 
And that lovely bloom. that glows, 
Fairer than the faireſt roſe; _ 
Should it fade, and leave thy face 
 Spoii'd of every killing grace; 

Should your glaſs the charge betray, 
Thus, my fair, you'd weeping ſay, 
Cruel gods! does beauty fade? 
Now warm deſires my breaſt invade; 
And why, while blooming youth did . 
Was this heart as cold as ſnow ?* 


SENT TO MISS BELL H——, 
WITH A PAIR or BUCKLES, 


Har trifles, can ye bear 
Sighs of fondneſs to the fair ; 
If your pointed rongues can tell, 
How I love my charming Bell: 
Fondly take a lover's part, 
Plead the anguiſh of my heart. 
Go=--ye trifles---gladly fly, 
(Gracious in my fair one's Te, 


* Hpelles "fad ing it impoſſeb ible to expreſi with bis 
pencil, the difireſs of Agamemnon, while bis daughter 
Zl genia cas effered as @ {acrifise, RETRY him with a 
veil ſpread over bis Face, 1 


* 


' FroM the dick, tremendous cell, 2” . 
Where the fiends of magic dwell, —_ 


7 


3 envy'd bus to ez Ws: 
Fly, and kiſs the_cha'mer's feet. _ 


_ 
r= 
- 


Happy there, with waggiſh play, gl 1 a 8 


Though you reve! day by da 
Like the donor, ev'ry — 4 
(Robb'd of his ſupreme delight) 
To ſubdue your wanton pride, 


ka. you yi! be thrown aſide. _ | 
10 CHLOE, © : x * HEL 
oN A cHnarge or weder 15 8 


How can Chloe think it ſtrange, : 
Time ſniould make a lover change? 
Time brings all things to an 2 4 
Courage can't the blow defence. 
See, the proud aſpiri „ 0 17 
Falls beneath the ſa ſtroke: rt d-! 
If on beauty's cheek he preys, 287" i- 
streight the roſy bloom de cas: | 
Joy puts out his lambent fire. 


And at time's approach · - expires. Ade 


How can Chloe think it ſtrange; © 
Tims ſhould make a lover ange 2 


INCANTAT ION. 


* 


dee the Theatre in Sunderland, in "New 


1285 antominte. 
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RCITATIVE. 


. Hecate. 


Now the ſun hath left the ſkies, 
Daughters of inchantment, rife. 
AIR. F 2 


| Welcome from the ſhades beneath ! 
| Welcome to the blaſted heath! 

| Where the ſpectre and the ſprite 

| Glide along the glooms of night. 


Beldams !---with attention keen, 


| Wait the wiſh of Harlequin: WEL IT 
Many a wonder muſt be done Tn 
| For my firſt, my ſav fite. Ion 


LOOM 


CHORUS or WIr cus. 
Many a wonder ſhall be done, 
Hecate, for your fav'rite ſon. 


FORTUNE TO HARLEQUIN. 
1 4 PAN TOMIME. - 


a my favour, ſenſe rejected, 

Fools by fortune are protected: 
Fortune, | | 
"Happineſs will hence ſurround ) | EE 


Harlequin, bath found you, 


Should a thouſand ills encloſe vou, 


| Quick contrivance this beſtows you ! 


Valour makes the fair adure you; 


This + ſhall drire Jene! foes before you, 7 
* 4 l.. f © 


* J 


PA 


74 THE works'or 


Gold's the mighty ſoutce 224 pleaſure! n 
Take this purſe of magic treaſur em 
Go—for while my gifts befriend you, 
Joy und jollity attend you. | 


erke 10 * 


P. Ax. tell me, ſays Venus, one day to thegraces, 
(0-2 a viſit they came, and had juſt ta'en their 
places) [faces : 
L- et me know why of "I I can ne'er ſee your 
L- adies. nothing, 1 hope, happen 'd here to af- 
| fright ye; luxe. 
Y- -ou've had compliment 5 ev ry Sd to invite 
| S-ays Cupid, who guels'd their rebellious pro- 
„ deediog, [11 tbreeding : 
U-nderhand, dear mamma, there "ſome miſchief a- 
'T-here's a foir one at Lincoln, fo finiſh'd a beauty, 
 T-hat your loves and your een all ſwerve from 
their duty: j (on. 
O-n my life, ſays dame Venus; rl not hes be put 
N-. | think owt, laſt night, ſome one call 4 me 
| Mils Sutton. N 


— — 


* 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. SLEIGH, _ 
* or STOCKTON. 


F548 
AMocs. lov'd; much honour'd, muck lamented 
Sleigh! 


The-kindred virtues had expir'd with thee, | 


Were it ordain'd che daughters of the iky, 
Like the ſcail offspring of the earth, could die; 
Trembling they ſtand at thy too early doom, 
And mingling tears to couſecrate thy tomb. uh 


* 


" ACROSTIC. 


W-urne no he's ſummer glows, 
En the lap of northern ſrows; : 
D-eſcrts gloomy, cold, and drear, x [ 


n 


(O- nly let the nymph be there) : 

W-reaths of building ſweets would wear. 
M-ay would every fragrance bring, 

A+ll the vernal bloom of ſpring :- 

D-ryads, deck'd with myrtles green, 

Dancing, would attend their queen: 

E- very flower that nature ſpreads, 

Riſing where the charmer treads! 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD GRANBY. 


Fon rfivate loſs the lenient tear may flow, 
And give a ſhort (perhaps), a quick relief; 
While the full heart, o ercharg'd with public woe, 
Muſt labour through a long, protracted grief. 
This ſudden, ſtroke ('twas like the lightning's 
blaſt) N . 
The ſons of Albion can't enough deplore; 
Think, Britons, think on all his triumphs paſt, 
And werp your warrior is— alas ! no 
ne. 


Blight, we are told, reſpedts the conqu'ror's tree, 
And A the laurel grove "ey caution | 
a es; 5 


CUNNING HA A M. 
Vague---and Koa vain maſt his affertion be, 7 
Cover'd with laurels when a \ Granby dies! 


ON THE DEATH oF MR. — 


or SUNDERLAND., 


4 
. * 
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66; drein of ſorrow, .—g0 attending ſighs, 
Acquaint the natives of the northern ſhore, 


The man they lov'd, the man they honour'd,, * 


And charicy's firſt ſleward---is no more. 


Where ſhall the poor a friendly patron find? 
Who ſhall relieve them from their loads of pain? 

Say, has he left a feeling heart behind, | 

- So gracious. =-go0d-- -fo tenderly humane? 


Yes-—there ſurvives his dyrling © ff-pring---young, 


Yet in the paths of virtue, ſteady---ſure ! 
"Twas the laſt leſſon, from his parent's tongue, 
Think (O0 remember), think upon my poor r. 


A PETITION 


To the W. 2 'bful Froemaſoes, A erer nh the 
Stage, by a Lady, at a Comedy countenanced by that 
Fraternity, 3 

BROTHERS !--- eis bold to interrupt your meeting. 

But from the female world | wait you---greeting, 

[ Curtſiess 
The ladies ean advance a thouſand reaſons, 

That make them hope to be received as maſons : 

To keep a ſecret,---not one hint expreſſiug, (ing ſ 

lo rein the tongue, O huſbands, there's a bleſ- 

As virtue ſeents the maſon's ſole foundation, 

Why ſhould the fair be barr'd ſrom---lnſtallation? 


lf you ſuppoſe ns weak, indeed you wrong us; 


Hiſtorians, Sapphos too, you'll find among us; 
Think---brothers-. -think, and graciouſly admit us; 
Doubt it not, Sire, we'l! glorioufly acquit us: 
How to be wiſer, and more cautious, reach us, 


Indeed *tis time that your inſtructions reach us: 


The faults of late, and every foul miſcarriage, 
Committed in the ſphere of modern marriage, 
Were caus'd (if I've a grain of penetration) 
From each great lady's not being made a maſon. 
Accept us then, to brotherhood receive us, 


| And virtue, we're convinc'd, will never leave us. 


AN ODE 


POR THB BIRTH/OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA, 
« Arma, Virumque, cano.“ Vine. 12 


RECITATIVE, 
W glorious than the comet's blaze, 
Thar through the ſtarry region ſtrays: 
Fr m Zembla to the torrid zone, 
| he mighty name of Pruſſia's known. 
AIR. ,- 
Be baniſh'd from the books of fame, 
Ye deeds in diſtant ages done; 
| Loft and inglorious is the name 
Of Hanujbal; or Philip s ſon: 
Could Greece, or conquering Carthage ung 


f A hero great as Pruſſia's king: 


Lat 


W 5 


4 H: . 


Where reſtleſs envy.can "IRE; x 14 
Or flatter d hope preſumę to fly: 
Fate bade victorious Fred'rick 3 
For laurels thit can never ö , 0 ο 517 
Could Greece, on $159 


His rapid boles ITT "y 


Through | nations arm'd in dread array, g 1 
Swift as the furious blaſts bs, LS 


The boſom of the, ed.. P 


Could Greece, Kc. roi antennen IU 


In vain, to ſhake the throne of Jove, 
With impious rage, the giatestry'd ; 
Gainſt Fred'rick's force the nations iirove 
In vain—their oi hey 15485 d. 
Could Greece, &. 1 


While prudence guides tits aries Wheel 
Through virtue's facred paths they roll; 
Immortal truth his hoſom ſteels, 
And guards him glorious to bk goal. 
Could Greece, &c. 


The vengeful lance Britannia wilds," 
In conſort with her brave ally, 
Saves her fair roſes in the fields, 
Where Gaul's deteſted lilies die. 
Wreaths of eternal friendſhip ſpring, 
Twixt mighty George and Pruſſia's king. 


The jocund bowl let Britons raiſe, 

And crow the jovial board with mirth; 
Fill to great Frederick's length of days, 
And hail the hero's glorious birth—- 
Could Greece, or conquering Carthage lng 

A chicfean fam'd like Pruſha's king! 


- 


AN ODE, 


Compoſed for FY Birth day of the late General Lord 
| Blaleney. 


Tur mules harps, by concord ſtrung! .___ 
Loud let them ſtrike the feſial Jay, 

Wak'd by Britannia's grateſul tongue, 
To hail her hero's natal day. 

Ariſe, paternal glory riſe, 

And lift your Blakeney to the ſkies! 


Behold his warlike banners waxe! 
Like Britain's oak the hero ſtands: 
The ſhield—the ſhelter of the brave! 
The guardian o'er the Britiſh bands: 
Arile, paternal, &c. 


He wreſts the wreath from Richlieu- * 8 
Which fraud or faction planted there; 
France to the gallant hero bows,- | 
And Eur-pe's chiefs his name gevere. 
Ariie, paternal, &c. 


With partial conqueſt on theis ſide! 


The ſons of Gaul---a pageant crew „ 
And reach me that harmonious 8 | 


Rank, but inglorious in their pride, ? 
Jo Blakeney, and his vanquiſh'd ſew. 
Ariſe, paternal, &c. 


* Richlieu, commander . the epi ag Port- 
A. Een. | 


4 e BON 610% 


- 


— 


— 


3 


— 


1 And nimbly ftrike celeſtial ground, = ou 1 8 


| The mornipg ſmiles, feren i 
Ho bright will be Alle 880 Mey une 4 


AHT rr 
Hibernia +, with e eee o ÿ˖ο]m A 

His labour“ d ſlatue lifts on h > 15 Sen 
Be partial, time the trophy ſpare. 4 4979 101 


That Blakeney zw e neyer B84 it 
Ariſe, paternal glory, rife! * 


Aud lift your n ethics. 


JEIE TAIT 


ON A very” "YOUNG, (LADY. 
Sees how the Joly and bloſſoms er: 


How {ſweet will | be the ſawzmer leuit! a - 
Let us behold the infant The; cablog 16H 
How fragrant hays! its Mol Moes! 10 'vet gon 


112 1H © 


Comtemplate next the charnii $29 ö 


27 4. 
in early oog YT 2E 3 
If, in the morning of het Tear, 4 wa "OTIS 
0 Ini * 


A luſtre ſo intenſe appears, / 
When time ſhall point her We nde ray, 1 2 
When her meridian charms wall blaze. 
Noue but the caſes muſt Wore: & 


10 aft 1 a 
M1 Tay 
| die 
4 6 1 LUI, * 
Abprsszp To e ee 


7 LET MA 
Wuen Flora decks the mandlitlg en 2 Fo 
In elegant array, 

And ſcatters all her Mering Howers, ©. {4 1121 1 
A compliment to May! N 
With glowing 3 joy, my boſom bears; ee 

I gaze delighted round, os 
And with to ſee the various nd HS. 
In one rich noſegay bound. n Pas 
'Tis granted and their bloom ara. re So] n 
To bleſs my wond ring vie;  / * 
I ſee them all my beauteous maid, ; 
L ſce fem all i in you. 8 


ANACREON. 
- ODE v. IMITATED. - mm 20 T 
THE ROSE. „ 
Sney roſes in the ſprightly j juice, e 
Prepar'd for ev'ry ſocial uſe ! i 
So ſhall-the earthly nectar prove 
A draught ſor all- imperial love. +13 1 
Ourſelves, with roſy chaplets bound, 
Shall ſing, and ſet the goblet roun cg 
Thee, ever gentle roſe, we greet 


27 325 dT 


v7 
#5 


We worſhip thee, delicious ſ wee! 


For though by mighty gods careſs dd, 


You deign to make us mortals leſt. W151 
; | 303 238 


The Cupids, and the graces fair, 
With myrtle ſprigs adorn their hair; 


Eterrial roſes blooming round. 
Bring us more ſweets, ere theſe expire, 


wy 


Gay Bacchus, Jove's convivial ſon, 


Shall lead us to his fav'rite ton: 


- 


+4 'fatue Was alia? in Dublin to 2 — 1 . 


| — Zlakenq, wha was a native of Treland. 


N 


N 


2933 
the duet youths and maids, 
— the vine's auſpicious thades, - 


— ever young for ever gay, 1 
We'll dance the as: hours away. E e 
Moschus. 
 IDYLLIUM vn — 
"(4 tranflated Ty Dr. Broome. ) 
10 Tur EvzxiNG STAR, 


' Hair, golden Dar, of ray ſerene! ; 
Thou fav'rite of the Cy} pms, queen! 
O Heſper! glory of the night, ; 
Diffuſing through the e delight! 
Whoſe beams all other ſtars outſhine, 
As much as filver Cynthia thine: 
O guide me, ſpeeding o'er the plain, 
To him I love, my ſhepherd ſwain ! 
the mirthful feaſt, and ſoon 
Dar d ades will e ſoud t bien m moon. 
f lambs I never 105 d the fold, 
or the lone traveller of gold : 
Love is my crime: O lend thy ray 
To guide a lover on her way 
May the bright ſtar of Venus prove 
The N harhinger o of love! _ 


A PASTORAL. 
| Waene — ſond zephyr through the eme 


T, 


plays, 
And hon ſweet fragrance in the mantling 


Near to that grove my lovely. bridegoom ſtays 
Impatient— for tis paſt—the promis'd hour 
Lend me chy light, © ever-ſparkliog ſtar ! 
Bright Heſper ! in thy glowing pomp array'd, 
Look down, look down, from thy all-glori ious car, 
And bean protection on a Wand ring maid. 
"Tis to eſcape the penetrating ipy, ge: 
And paſs, unnotic'd, from malignant ſight, 
This dreary waſte, full reſolute, I try, | 
And truſt my footſteps to the ſnades of night. 
The moon has flpp'd behind an envious cloud, 
Her ſmiles, ſo gracious, I no longer view; 
Let her remain behind that envious ſhroud, 
a My hopes, bright Heſperus, depend on you. 
No rancour ever reach'd my harmleſs breaſt; 
I hurt no birds, nor rob the buſtling bee: 
Hear, then, what love and innocence requeſt, 
And ſhed your kindeſt influence on me. 


Thee---Venus loves---firlt twinkler of the ſky, 
Thou art her ftar---in golden radiance 8 

On my diſtreſſes caſt a pitying eye, 
Aſſiſt me---for, alas! Pve loſt my way. 

I ſee the darling of my ſoul my love! © 

Expreſſions + 't the mighty rapture tell: 

He Je leads'me tb the boſom of the grove : 

Thanks, gentle ſtar—kind Heſperus, farewell! 


TO CHLOE, IN AN ILL HUMOUR, 


+. Consives, ſweet maid, and endeavour 
\ To conquer * pride in 8354 breaſt; 


To tbi⸗ Ellis, (traviflated by Db: Som) the qu 
Der owns Shelf, indebted for a — "Man which the 


1-1 


- 
2 


I But Sawney ſhall receive the praiſe b 


— eres 
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It is not a haughay behaviour 8 b 
Will ſet off thy charts to the ben. 


The ocean, when calm, ma 4 hr be, 
But ſhould a bold tempe 200; h blue 
The billows enrag'd would a ht on; 1 1 
Loud objects of awful Repriſe. $5. 
'Tis thus, when good humour diffuſes . 
Its beams o'er the face of a A 
With rapture his heart a man loſes, 
While frowns turn love to deſpair. 


EPIGRAMS, e. : 
AN EPIdR M. 


[A MEMBER of the modern great 


Paſs'd Sawney with his budget, 
The peer was in a car of ſtate, 
The tinker ſorc'd to trudge it. 


His lordihip would parade for; 
One's debtor for his dapple greys, 
And t'other's ſhoes are paid 225 


ANOTHER. 


To W whole eyes were juſt clofing in 
eat 
Doll counted the chalks on the door ; [breath, 
In peace, cry'd the wretch, let me give up my 
And fate will ſoon rub out my ſcore. 


Come, bailiffs, cries Doll, (how Pl hamper this 
cheat) : 
Let the law be no longer delay'd, 
I never once heard of that fellow ald fate, 
And by G- d he ſhan't die till l'm paid. 


ON MR. CHURCHILL'S DEATH, 


Sars Tom to Richard, Churchill's dead; 
Says Richard, Tom, you lie, 

Old Rar.cour the report hath ſpread, 
But genius cannot die. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 


WovLD honeſt Tom G—4d * get rid of a ſcold, 


The torture, the plague of his life! 
Pray tell him to take down his lion of gold, 
And hang up his-brazen-fac'd wife. 


| EPIGRAPH FOR DEAN SWIFT'S MONU- 


MENT. 


Executed by Mr. P. Cunningham, Statuary i in Dublin. 
Say, to the Drapier's vaſt unbounded fame, > 
What added honours can the ſculptor give? 


None tis the ſanction ſrom the Drapier's name 
| Muſt bid the ſculptor and his marble live, - 


1 EPIGRAM. 


' Coviy Kate for Dick compoſe the Gordian Ning, 
'The Tyburn knot how near the nuptial ring] P 


* Landlord of the Golden Lion, an inn in T vrt hire. 


* 


— 
w 


os 
8 


-» 


_ Oo E M 8. 
A loving wife, —_ e A 


Is bound ja duty to exalt her ſpouſe. v 


APOLLO To MR. 1 ll " 


On bis 1 fatirized by an ran! N, 


wWurrnrk he's worth your ſpleen or not, 
You've aſk'd me to determine: 

1 wiſh my friend a nobler lot 
Than that of trampling der min. 

A blockhead can't be worth our care, 
Unleſs that we'd beſrie =o, bim: 
As you've ſome common nſe, to Fare, 

I'll pay what ven may lend him. 


ON SEEING J c rr, ESQ.. ABUSED IN 
1 NEWSPAPER. 


Wurd a wretch to public notice, Mm 
Would a man of worth defame; 

Wit, as threadbare as his coat is, 
Only ſhows his want of ſhame. 


Buſy, pert, unmeaning Parrot! oth 
Vileſt of the venal crews" ; 

Go and in your Grub-ſtreet n | 
Hang yoyrſelf and paltry muſe. 


Pity too the meddling finner 
Should for hunger hang or drown : 
F—x, (he muſt not want a dinner) 
Send the ſcribbler half a crown. 


VERSES BY THE AUTHOR, 
Written about three Weeks befere bis Death, 


Dear lad, as you run o'er my rhyme, 
And ſee my long name at the end, 

You'll cry--- And has Cunningham time 
To give ſo much verſe to his friend F 


*Tis true, the reproof (though ſevere/ 
Is juſt from the letters I owe ; | 

But blameleſs I till may appear, 
For nonſenſe is all I beſtow. 


However, for Letter for worſe, 
As Damons their Chloes receive, 
Ev'n take the dull lines I rehearſe— 
They're all a poor friend has to give. 


The drama and I have ſhook hands, 
We've parted, no more to engage; 

Submiſhve I met her commands--- 
For nothing can cure me of age. 


My ſunſhine of youth is no more ! 
My mornings of pleaſure are fled ! 
'Tis painful my fate to endure--- 
A penſion ſupplies me with bread! 


Dependant at length on the man 
Whoſe fortunes I ſtruggled to raiſe ! 
conquer my pride as | can--- 
His charity merits my praiſe ! 


His bounty proceeds ſrom his heart; 
Tis IVuciple prompts the fo ppl 


p 


— 
- 
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; His kindneſs exceeds; . 10 % Se 
Aud often ſuppreſſes a ſigh. n 

um du 


But like the old horſe in the wag, 
ro fortune theſe changes helong, 


She ne'er was my friend; through the r 4 


The woodlands the tale ſhall repeat, 


Their plaints and their dirges prepare, 


+5 1 2 vi 
graze 
0 iti — 


I'm turn'd 15 the common to 
And eantented I yield to her ways! 


Her ſmiles were the alles of deceit - 


At noon ſhe d har favours diſpſfa, 4 
And at night let me. pine at ber r 
No longer her preſenee I court, 00 
No longer I ſhrink at her frowns! ! 41 
Her whimſies ſupply. me with, = uf : 4 19.1 

And her ſmiles Lrelign to the clowns! ., 
Thus Joſt to each worldly « deſire, n gin it or 1 + "3 


And ſcorning all riches..-all fame 
I quietly hope to retire | 
When time ſhall the Gr proclaim. | 


i've nothing to weep for behind! | 
To part with my friends is the worlt ! * 
Their numbers, I grant, are confn d:; 
But you are, teil, _ 6f bop bode 


„ 


A POEM. ES 

To the Mzmory of -"4l oy ſe: 

JohN CUNNINGHAM. tr cs 
BY ROBERT FERGUSSON. 


Ye mournſul meanders and groves, 
Delight of the muſe and her ſong ; 
Ye grottos and dripping alcoves, 
No ſtrangers to Cox vDON's tongue. 


Let each ſylvan and dryad declare 
His themes and his muſic how dear, 


Attendant on CoryDoN's bier. 


The echo that join'd in the lay, _ 
So amorous, 1} d free, 
Shall ſend forth the 5 of diſmay, 
And ſigh with fad pity for thee. 


Wild wander his flocks with the breeze; 
His reed can no longer controul ; 
His numbers no longer can pleaſe, 

Or ſend kind relief to the ſoul. 


But long may they wander and bleat, 
To hills tell the tale of their woe; 


Aud the waters ſhall mournfully flow, 


For theſe were the haunts of his love, 
The ſacred retreats of his caſe, 
Where favourite fancy would rove, 
As wanton, as light as the breeze. 


Her zone will diſcolour'd appear, 
With fanciful ringlets unbound, | * 
A face pale and languid ſhe'll wear, 


[ 


A heart ſraught with ſarrow-profound 
| 3 A, uw 
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The reed of each ſhepherd will mourn ; "a 
The ſhades of Parnaſſus decay: 9 
The muſes will dry their, ſad. urn, 
Since xeſt of young, Cory DON'S lay. 


To him every paſſion was known 


. gentle affection was ſhow] nnn 
In the ſoft ſighing ſangs of — 


Like the carolling thruſh on the ſpray 

ln muſic'ſoft warbling and ws | 
To love was devoted each lay, 
In accents pathetic and mild. 


Let beauty and virtue revere, 

And the ſongs of the ſhepherd * 
Who felt, who lamented the ſnare, - 
When repining at pitylef love. 


The fummer but languidly gleams, - 
Pomona no comfort can bring, 

Nor vallics, nor grottos, nor ſtreams, 
Nor the May-bern flowrets' of ſpring. 


They ha ve fled all with. 8 8 muſe, 

For his bros to farm chaplets ot. woc, 
Whofe reed oft awaken'd their boughs 
: As the whiſpering breezes that blow. 


To many a fanciful fpring ; 

His lyre was melodiouſly ſtrung; 
While fairies and fawns in a ring 
Have apphauded the ſwain as he ſung, 

o the cheerful he uſher'd his ſmiles, | 
* To = 7 his gh boy 252 1 


That throbb'd in the breaſt with defire; at! 
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THE WORKS OF CUNNINGHAM. 
4 condoler with want and her toils, in auiv 


When the voice of oppreſſion Was near. 


| Though titles and wealth were his due, 1 
Though fortune denied the reward; 

| Yet truth and ſincerity knew | + | 
What the goddeſs would never regard. | 


Avails ought 1 the generous heart. 6 
Which nature to goodneſs deſign” n. v4 

If fortune denies to ampart #3 bd 
Her kindly relief tothe mind ? 


Twas but faint the relief to diſmay, 
The cells of the wretched among; 

Though ſympathy ſung in the lay, 
Though e fell from his d 


Let the favour'd of fortune. attend 
To the ails of the wretched and poor: 
Though Con vpon's lays could befriend, 
'Tis riches alone that can cure. 


But they to compaſſion are dumb, 
To pity their voices unknown ; 
Near ſorrow they never can come, 

Till misfortune has mark'd them her own. 


Now the ſhades of the evening depend; 
Each warbler is lull'd on the ſpray; 
The cypreſs doth ruefully bend 
Where the corpſe of cold CoxrpoN tay, 


— 


Adieu then the ſongs of the ſwain, 
Let peace ſtill attend on his ſhade 


And his pipe that is dumb to his Krain, 


In the grave be with Cox z Dbox laid. * 
\ "+ 25 } ” 1 1 - 4 4 — 4 12 > 
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THY 
' POETICAL WORKS 
. MATTHEW GREEN, 
- + Containing | | 


THE GROTTO, SPARROW AND DOVE, 


THE SPLEEN, ON BARCLAY'S APOLOGY 
THE SEEKER, JOYE AND SEMELE, 


LOA Oc. Ve. 


To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 


The want of method pray excuſe, 
Allowing for a vapour'd muſe. 
The child is genuine; you may trace 
Throughout the ſire's tranſmitted face 
Nothing is ſtol'n: My muſe, though mean, 
Draws from the ſpring ſhe finds within; 
| . Nor vainly buys what Gildon ſells, 
& 25 Poetic buckets for dry wells, 


- TYE SPLEPN, 


- 
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THE LIFE ON, GREEN. 


* * * — 


* * 


* + 


Or the perſonal hiſtory of Green, very few particulars are known ; ; and for thofe few, the world 
is chiefly obliged to the editor of © Dodfley's Collection, 1783, and an anonymous writer in the 

« European Magazine, 1785. | 
Mathew Green was born in 1696. He wal of 6 family &f wood repute among the Difſenters, and 
had his education in thut ſect. He was a man of approved probity, and ſweetneſs of temper and 
manners. His wit abounded in converſation, and was never kiewn to give che leaſt vffenice. He 
had a poſt in the Cuſtomi-houſe, and diſcharged the duty there with the utmoſt diligence and abi- 
lity. He died in 1737s at 00 age ol forty- one years, at lodgings in Nag bead Court, Grace · 
church Street. 

To the above PRA in * Dodfley's Cole dle whith was furniſhed by his friend Gtover, the 
celebrated author of * Leonidas,” it may be added, that he was nephew to Mr. Tanner, clerk of 
Fiſhmbnger's:hall. He had not much learning; but knew a little Latin. 

He was very ſubject to the hyp; had ſome free notions in religious fubjects; and chough. bred 
among the Quakers, grew diſguſted at the preciſeneſs ahid formality of the ſect. 
| The following aneedotes are related in the * European Magazine,” 1785, upon the anger 

Glover. 

Mr. Sylvanus Bevan, a Quaker, and a friend of Green, was mentioning at Buttons Votes bort | 
that while he was bathing in the river, a waterman faluted him with the uſual compliment of the 
lower claſs of people, by calling *'a Quaker, a Quaker, quirl.“ He at the ſame time expreſſed his 
wonder, how his profeſſion could be known while he was without his clothes. Green immediately 
replied, that the waterman might diſcover him by his ſwimming againſt the ſtream. 

The department in the Cuſtom- houſe to which Green belonged, was under the controul of the 
Duke of Mancheſter, who uſed to treat thoſe immediately under him once a- year. After one of 
thoſe entertainments, Green ſeeing a range of ſervants in the hall, ſaid to the firſt of them, Pray, 
Sir, do you give tickets at your turnpike? 

In a reform which took place in the Cuſtom- houſe, among other articles, a few pence paid week- 
ly, for providing the cats with milk, were ordered to be ſtruck off. On this occaſion, Green wrote 
a humorous petition, a as from the cats, Td ers e the nn in that * form, from 
taking place. 

Green's converſation was as novel as his writings; which occafioned one of the Commiſſioners of 
the Cuſtoms, a very dull man, to obſerve, that he did not know how it was, but Green always ex- 
preſſed himſelf in a different manner from other people. 

This very original poet publiſhed nothing in his lifetime. In 1732, he printed, and gave away, | 
a few copies of The Grotto, written in the character of a Fiſterman, ſince inſerted in © Dodfley's Col- 
lection; but for reaſons which cannot readily be (gueſſed at, the following introductory lines ace 
omitted. 

We had a water-poet once, 
Nor was he regiſter'd a dunce: 


Pll lay awhile my writing by, 
and hang abroad my acts to dry, 
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And ſtow my apoſtolic boat, 
\ ; And try to raiſe a ſwan-like note; 
For fiſhing oft in Twick'nam reach, 
I've heard fine ſtrains along the beach, 
That tempt to ſing a cave's renown, 


- | And fetch from thence an ivy crown. 
Again, after the line, ? 
a _ r That ſells, unaſt d, 5˙ injurious * r S B x gan 
\\ N Of treat Y of intriguing WEEAIN +» 14A. PL q 
a g With ſecret article Bere fi =o __ 5 | whi 
— — And beds conceal'd with buſhy trees, — opener nn nn rnd * 
Planted with Juno's lettuces. 1 
Aſter the line | and 
7 | We beſt what is true nature find, « A 
| theſe. *. r K follow : 2 | Word 378 ? N14 0 lo vioftid Innotier; 2 af 3 on 
FFF Lan theie a foi, +. . * 11 N 


They metals, theſe the mind tranſmute. . . 
His poem, intituled The Spleen, An Hpiſtie to Mr. C. Fackſon; Was. written la, ** 1 
never have been completed, had he not been preſſed to it by his friend Glovet; who committed it to 
the preſs ſoon after his death, in 1737. It was afcerwards reprinted, with the Gretto, in © Dodſley's 
Collection; and received, with The Sceler, verſes on e Apology 18 . e and three 
- Jighter pieces, into the edition of the © Engliſh Poets, 179 Ln 
Many of his unpubliſhed manuſcripts were in the poſſeſſion of Glover at ha time of binden in 1 


47853 3. which, it is hoped, have been praſegved: by his en nk vill SERPs with the 1 elf 
matic pieces he left behind him. „ IPIN = 
Conſidered as a poet, Green ranks, ith Butler and Prior; neither of whom, however, * pro- = 
feſſedly imitates. He has originality in many parts. | L | 
His thoughts are unborrowed and unexpected, and the ſtrain of his dickion ene peculiar. 2 
He has Butler's exuberance of matter, and variety of illuſtration; and Prior's poliſhed wit, and eaſy 
verification. 15 
The Grotto is written with great elegance and great ſprightlineſs; the language is neat * eaſy, d 
and the numbers ſmooth, without the appearance of care. ſcat 
Gray has not diſdained to borrow hints from this performance; as every reader * his beautiful fou 
Ode to Spring,” and the following exquiſite lines, will readily: perceive. | | 
Four chiefs adorn the modeſt ſtone, 7 
For virtue, as for learning known : an 
3 The thinking ſculpture helps to raiſe | ED | tho 
5 Deep thoughts, the genii of the place; 8 6 
TILL LEE To the mind's ear, and inward fight, $222 | Sn 57157409 4 Aan 
Their ſilence ſpeaks, and ſhade gives light; oi evig wy ob 1 : 
While inſets from the threſhold preach, _ 1 ſaiè 
And minds, diſpos'd to muſing, teach; | 5 ” 
Proud of ſtrong limbs, and painted hues, ena? rom adds an kin 


They periſh by the ſlighteſt bruiſe; 
Or maladies begun within, 
Deſtroy more flow life's frail machine; 
From maggot youth, through change of ſtate, | 
They feel like us the turns of fate; 
Some born to creep, have liv'd to fly, 
And change earth's cells for dwellings high; ; 
And ſome that did their ſix wings keep, 
5 Before they died, been forc'd to ene 
C ) bey politics like ours profeſs, 
The greater prey upon the leſs; 
Same ſtrain on fout, huge loads to bring, 
Some tire inceſſant on the wing; 
And in their diſferent ways explore, 
With ſenſe of want, by future ſtore; 
Nor from their vig'rous ſchemes deſiſt, 
Till death, and then are never miſs d; 


L 


Ys 
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gome frolic, toil, marry, increaſe, d by ER 
Are fick and well, have war and peace | 

And, broke with age, in half a day 

Yield to ſucceſſors, and away. 


The lines, beginning, O Delia ! when T touch this firing, are written with equal vom and de- 
ce. 

The Spleen, his greateſt work, has: many 1 admirers. It is written in that beautiful energetic ſtyle, 
which characteriſes this poet; and pleaſes by the juſtneſs of the ſentiments, and the novelty and „ 
riety of the illuftrations. The diction is conciſe, nervous, and ſimple, and pleaſes by its perſpicuity 
and freedom from ambitious ornament. The original idea ſeems to have been taken from Burton's 
« Anatomy of Melancholy ;” a book to which a mind of the greateſt powers may be 9 
out diſgrace, His deſign, as he tells his friend Mr. Jackſon, is not 

To write a treatiſe on the ſpleen; 

Nor to preſcribe when nerves convulle'; ; 
Nor mend th' alarum watch, your pulſe. 
If I am right, your queſtion lay, 

What courſe | take to drive away 

The day-mare ſpleen, by whoſe falſe pleas 
Men prove mere ſuicides in eaſe ; 


And how I do myſelf demean, | 
In ſtormy world to live ſerene. 


In defcribing his peculiar habits, opinions, and amuſements, he appears to fines Needed to him 
felf no particular nethod; but to have written the caſual dictates of the preſent moment. The de- 
ſcriptions are unconneRed, and the reflections independent on one another; but whatever topic em- 
ploys his mind, he ſhows himſelf qualified to expand and illuſtrate it with all the acceſſaries that wit, 
learning, and obſervation, can furniſh. His verſes are not tiſſues of common thoughts, or light ima- 
ges, that may be traced in books. He diſplays, on every ſubjeQ, a wonderful compaſs of compre- 
henſion, and activity of fancy. 

No poet, except Butler, has ever mene ſo many remote images ſo happily together. It is 
ſcarcely poſſible to peruſe a fingle couplet, without fiuding ſome aſſociation of images that was never 
found before. 

His verſes On Barclay's Apology, are characteriſed by the ſame originality of thought, ſimplicity of 
language, and facility of expreſſion. The Sparrow and the Dove, diſplays conſiderable invention, 
and no ſmall portion of eaſe, vivacity, and humour. The mythological ſtory of Fove and Semele, 
though not over decent, is written with great familiarity, and great ſprightlineſs. 

„Of Mr. Matthew Green, of the Cuſtom-houſe,” fays Mr. Duncombe, © Gentleman s Maga- 
zine,” vol. L. p. 142, J know no more than that Pope, on reading this excellent poem The Spleen, 
ſaid, & there was a great deal of originality in it.“ 4 

In this poem,“ ſays Mr. Melmoth, Fitzoſborne's Letters,” p. I14, © there are more 41. 
gival thoughts thrown together, than I have ever read in the ſame compaſs of lines. 
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TIE SPLEEN, | 


An Epiſtle to Mr. Cuthbert Fachfon. 


Ters motley piece to you I ſend, JF 
Who always were a faithful friend; | 
Who, if diſputes ſhould happen hence, + 

Can beſt explain the author's ſenſe; 

And, anxious for the public weal, 

Do, what I ſing, ſ» often; feel. 

The want of method pray excuſe, 
Allowing for a vapovr'd muſe; © 
Nor to a narrow path confin'd, 

Hedge in by rules a roving mind. 

The child is genuine; you may trace 
Throughout the ſire's tranſmitted face, 
Nothing is ſtobn + my muſe; though mean, 
Draws from the ſpring ſhe finds within ; 
Nor vainly buys what Gildon ſells, 

Poetic buckets for dry wells 

School-helps 1 want, to climb on high, 
Where all the ancient treaſures lie, 

And there unſeen commit a theft 4 
On wealth in Greek e e left. 

Then where? from whom ? what can I ſteal, * 
Who only with rhe moderns deal ? 
This were attempting to put on 
Raiment from naked bodies won + : 

They ſafely ſing before a thief, 

They cannot give who want relief; 

Some few «excepted, names well known, 

And juſtly laurell'd with renown, 

Whoſe ſtamp of genius marks their ware, 

And theft detects of theft beware; 

From More+ ſo laſh'd, example fit, 

Shun petty larceny in wit. 

Firſt know, my friend, I do not mean 
To write a treatiſe on the ſpleen ; | 
Nor to preſcribe when nerves convulſe ; :; 

Nor mend the alarum watch, your pulſe. 
If } am right, your queſtion lay. 
What courſe I take to drive away 


* Gildon's Art of Poetry. 
+ © A painred veſt Prince Vortiger had on, 
“Which from a naked Pict his e 
46 won. 5 
Howard's Britiſb Prince. 
po * More Smith, Eſq. See Dunciad, N. ii. I. 
59. and the notes, where the circumſtances of the franſ- 
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Reaſon, ſome quiet to reſtore, 
With ſpleen's dead weight 


«ion hero alluded to are very ful exp EN. 


Some recommend * greens, 


idtrouw cj 


Men prove mere ſuicide: in cafe; : 


And how 1 do myſelf demead 
In ſtormy world t live ſerene. _ 


When by its magic eee ET: a 
With frightful figures ſpreads life's ſcene, 


And threat' ning proſpects urg d imy . 
A ſtranger to the luck af heir 


4 


Show'd part was ſubſtance; fade more; 


though . 5 


In life's rough tide I funk not down, 


I But ſwam, till fortune thre a rope, ' - ' © 
| Buoyant on bladders fil d with hope. 79 


always chooſe the plaineſt food 


1 To mend viſcidity of blood. 


Hail ! water-gruel, heahng power, 
Of eaſy acceſs to the po; 
Thy help love's confeſſors implore, - 75 
And doctors ſecretly adoreem ö 
To thee, I fly, by thee: dilute-— N 
Through veins my blood doth quicker oY 
And by ſwift current throws off _ 
Prolific particles: of ſpleen. 10% 

I never ſick by drinking grow, 
Nor keep myſelf a cup too low, 
And ſeldom Cloe's lodgings haunt, - 
Thrifty of ſpirits, which I want. 

Hunting I reckon very good 


To brace the nerves, and ſtir the blood 2. 2 


But after no field-honours itch, 


1 Atchiev'd by leaping hedge and ditch. 


While ſpleen lies ſoſt relax d in bed, 
Or o'er coal fires inclines the head, 
Hygeia's ſons with hound and horn, 
And jovial ery awake the morn. 
Theſe ſee her from the duſſcy 

Smear'd by ch* embraces of the 1 
With roral waſh redeem her face, 
And prove herſelf of Titan's race, 
nd, mounting in looſe robes the ſkies, 


Shed light and: fragrance as ſhe; flies; -- 2 
Then horſe and hound fieree joy abn. F 
Exulting at the hark-away, „ i 
And in purſuit o'er tainted ground b M 
From lungs robuſt ſield- notes reſoun d. 
Then, as St. George the dragon flew,” tt 
pleen pierc'd, trod dovyn, and dying views m 
hile all their ſpirits are on wing, . 0 
And woods, and hills, and vallies ring. 28 


To cure the mind's wrong bias, derne 
441 = 


i 


Some, hilly walks; all, exerciſe; 

Eling but a ſtone, the giant dies; 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good dodtors for the ſpleen; 
And kitten, if the humour hit, | 

His harlequin'd away the fit.” _ 


Since mirth is gobd in this behale; K 


At ſome partic' lers let us laugh 
Witlings, briſk fools, curs'd with half ſenſe, - 
That ſtimulates their impotence ; 
Who buz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, 
Err with their wings for want of eyes. 
3 authors worſhipping a calf, 
ep tragedies that make us laugh, 
A 4 158 diſſenter ſaying grace, 
A lect'rer preaching for a place, 
Folks, things prophetic to diſpenſe, 
Making the paſt the ſuture tenſe, 
The popiſh dubbing of a prieſt; 
Fine epitaphs on knaves deceas'd, 
Green-apron'd Pythoniſſa's rage, 
Great Æſculapius on his ſtage, 
A miſer ſtarving to be rich, 
The prior of Newgate's dying ſpeechy 
A jeintur'd widow's ritual ſtare, 
Two Jews diſputing tere-a-thte, 
New almanacks compos'd by ſeers, 
Experiments on felons ears, 
Diſdainful prudes, who ceaſeleſs bir 
The ſuperb muſcle of the eye, 
A coquette's April- weather face, 
A Queenb rough mayor behind his mack, 
And fops in military ſhow, 
Are ſov'reign for the caſe in view. 
lf ſpleen» fogs riſe at cloſe of day, 
I clear my ev'ning with a play, 
Or to ſome concert take my way. 
The company, the thine of lights, 
The ſcenes of humour, muſic's flights, 
Adjuſt and ſet the ſoul to rights. 
Life's moving pictures, well-wrought plays, 
To others? grief attention raiſe: 
Here, while the tragic. fictions glow, 
We borrow joy by pitying woe; 
There gaily comic ſcenes delight, 
And hold true mirrors to our ſight. 
Virtue, in charming dreſs array d, 
Calling the paſſions to her aid, | 
When moral ſcenes juſt actions join, 
Takes ſhape, and ſhows her face e 
Muſic has charms, we all may find, 
Ingratiate deeply with the mind. 
When art does ſound's high pow'r advance; | 
To muſic's pipe the paſſion” s dance; 
Motions unwill'd its pow'rs have ſhown, 
Tarantulated by a tune. 
Many have held the ſoul to be 
Nearly ally'd to harmony. 
Her have I-known inculging exif, 
And ſhunning company's relief, 
Unveil her face. and locking round, 
Own, by neglecting ſorrow's wound, 
The conſanguinity of found. 
In rainy days keep double guard, 
Or ſpleen will ſurely be too bard; 32 
| 3 
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Which, like thoſe 6h by ſailors met, 
Fly higheſt, while their wings are wet. 
In ſuch dull weather, ſo unfit 

To enterpriſe-a work of wit, 

| When clouds one yard of azure ys 


That's fit for fimile; deny, 


I dreſs my face with ſtudious le 

And ſhorten tedions hours with oks, 
But if dull fogs invade the head, 

That mem'ry minds not what is read, 

I fit in window dry as ark, 

And on the drowning world remark : 
Or to ſome coffeehouſe I ſtray 

For news, the manna of a day, 


And from the hipy'd diſcourſes gather, 


That politics go by the weather : 
Then ſeck good-humour'd tavern chums, 
And play at cards but for ſmall ſums; 


Or with the merry fellows quaff, a 


And laugh aloud with them that . | 

Or drink a joco-ſerious au 

With ſouls who've took their freedom up, 

And let my mind, beguil'd by talk, 

In Epicurus' garden walk, 

Who thought it heav'n to be ſerene; 

Pain, hell, and purgatory, ſpleen. 
Sometimes I dreſs, with women ſit, 

And chat away the, gloomy fit; 

Quit the ſtiff garb of ſcrious ſenſe, 

And wear a gay impertinence, ., ., * 

Nor think nor ſpeak with any pains, 

But lay on fancy's neck the nes 

Talk of unuſual ſwell of waiſt . 

In maid of honour looſely lac'd, 

And beauty borr'wing, Spaniſh red, is; 

And loving pair with ſep'rate bed, 

And jewels pawn'd for loſs of game, 

And then redeem'd-by loſs of fame; 

Of Kitty (aunt. left in the lurch 

| By grave pretence to go to church) 

Perceiv'd in hack with lover fine, 

Like Will and Mary on the coin: 

And thus in modiſh manner we, 


i In aid of ſugar, ſweeten tea. 


2 Permit „ye fair, your idol form, .. 


Which e en the coldeſt heart can warm,” 


| May with its beauties grace my line, 


| While I bow down before its ſhrine, _ 


And your threng'd altars with my lays 
Perfume, and get by giving praiſe. 
With ſpeech ſo ſweet, fo ſweet a mien 
You excommunicate the, ſpleen,, 


Which, fiend-like, flies the magic ring 


You form with ſound, when pleas'd to ing: 


| Whate'er you ſay, howe'er you move, 


We look, we liſten, and approve. . 

Your touch, which gives to feeling bliſs, 
Our nerves officious throng to kiſs; 

By Celia's pat, on their report, 

The grave: air d ſoul, inclin'd to en, 
Renounces wiſdom's ſullen pomp, .., 

And loves the floral game, to romp. 

But who can view the pointed rays, _ 
That from black eyes ſcintillant blaze? 


Love on his throne of glory ſeems 


—— with ſatelnte beans, 
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A gipſy diction ſcarce known well 


But when blue cyes, . veight 
Diffuſe benignly humid light, 
We gaze, and ſee the ſmiling OG 
And Cytherea'i'gentle doves, ; 
And raptur d fix in ſuch a face; 


Love's mercy- ſeat, aud throne of = il 


Shine but on age, you melt itsſnow ; -* 
Again fires long-extinguiſh'd glow, % 
And, charm'd by'witchery' of eyes, 
Blood long congealed liquefies! + 
True miracle, and fairly done 
By heads which are ador d while on. 
But oh, what pity tis to fing 
Such beauties both of form and mind, 
By modern breeding much debas d, 
In half the female world at leaſt ! 
Hence I with care ſuch lott'ries ſhun, -/ 


wi, : 


71 


Where, a prize miſs'd, I'm quite wy "Sa 


And han't, by vent ring on à wife, 
Yet run the greateſt riſk in life. 


Mothers, and guardian aunts, <= ge | 1 bt 


Your impious pains to form the fair, 
Nor lay out ſo much coſt and art, 
But to deflow'r the virgin heart; 
Of every folly foſt'ring bed 
By quick'ning heat of cuſtom bred. 
Rather than by your culture ſpoil'd, 
Deſiſt, and give us nature wild, 
Delighted with a hoyden ſoul, 
Which truth and innocence controul. 
Coquettes, leave off affected arts, 
Gay fowlers at a flock of hearts; * 
Woodcocks to ſhun your ſnares have fell, 
You ſhow ſo plain, you ſtrive to kill. 
In love the artleſscatch the game. 
And they ſcarce miſs who never aim. 
The world's great/ Author did create 
The ſex to fit the nuptial ſtatre, 
And meant a bleſſing in a wife 
To ſolace the fatigues of life; 
And old inſpired times diſplay, - 
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4 
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How wives could love, and yet 15 4 gu 


Then truth, and patience of controul, 
And houſe-wife arts adorn'd the ſoul; 
And charms, the gift of nature, ſuone 
And jealouſy, a thing unknown : - m 
Veils were the only maſks they —_— 175 
Novels (receipts to make a whore) 

Nor ombre, nor quadrille they knew, 2 


Nor Pam's puiſſance felt at loo. 34. = 7 


Wiſe men did not to be thought gay, 


Then compliment their pow'r away 


But leſt, by frail defires miſled,. 


The girls forbidden paths ſhould tread, wal. 


. Of 1gn'rance rais'd the ſafe high wall; 
We fink*haw-haws, that ſhow them all, - F 
Thus we at once ſolicit ſenſe, 


And charge them nat to break the fence. 8 


Now, if untir'd, conſider friend, 
What I avoid to gain my end. 

never am at niceting ſeen, 
Meeting, that region of the ſpleen; 
The hroken heart, the buſy fiend, 
The inward call on ſpleen depend. 

Law, licens'd breaking of the pcace. 
To which vacation is diſcaſe: 

Vor. X. 


* 
\ 
a 
1 


141 


By th' magi, who law fortunes tell, 
I hun; nor let it breed withhn 
Anxiety, and that the ſpleen 


| Law, grown a foreſt, where perplex 


The mazes, and the brambles-vex; 
Where its twelve verd'rers every day 
Are changing ſtill the public way +- 
Yet if we miſs our path and err, 


: 


We grievous penalties ancur ; 


. z { 


- — 
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And wand'rers tire, and tear their Kin, . 
And then get out where they went in. 
I never game, and rarely bet, 


Am loth to lend, or run in dab. 5; 


No compter-writs me agitate ; 
Who muralizing paſs the gate, | 
And there mine cyes on ſpendthrifts turn, 


1 4 + 


Who vainly 9'er their bondage mourn. . 
Wiſdom before beneath their che; 
Pays her upbraiding viſits there, 


Aud forces folly through the yn: 
Her panegyric ta repeat. 
| This view, profuſely when inclio'd, | 


Enters a cayeat., in the mind: 
Experience j join'd with: common aal. 


To mortals is 4 providence. 


Paſſion, as frequently is leen, f 
Subſiding ſettles into ſpleen. 
Hence, as thę plague of happy ute, 

I run away from party ſtrife. 

A prince's cauſe, a church's claim, 
I've known to raiſe a' mighty flame, 
And prieſt, as ſtoker, very free 
To throw in peace and charity. 

That tribe, whole practicals decree 
Small beer the deadlieſt hereſy; 
Who, fond of pedigree, derive 
From the moſt noted whore alive ; 
Who own wine's old prophetic aid, 
And love the mitre Bacchus Fs 
Forbid the faithful to depend 
On half-pint drinkers for a ſckend, 
And in whoſe gay red-letter'd face 
We read gnod-living more than grace 3 


- 


Nor they ſo pure, and fo preciſe, 


iI;nmac'late as their white of eyes, 


Who for the ſpirit hug the ſpleen, 
| {| PhylaRter'd throughout all their mien, 
- } Who their i-taſted home-brew'd pray'r 


To the ſtate's mellow forms prefer ;' 


= Who doctrines, as infectious, fear, 
Which arg not ſteep'd in vinegar, 
' | And ſamples of heart-cheſted grace 


Expoſe in ſhow-glaſs of the face, 2 
Did never me as yet provoke [1 
Either to honour band and cloak, : 
Or deck my hat with leaves of oak. 
I rail not with mock-patriot grace 

At folks, becauſe they are in place; N 
Nor, hir'd to praiſe with ſtallion pen 
Serve the ear-lechery of men; a+ bi 
But to avoid religious jars, 


The laws ate my expoſitors. 


Which in my doubting mind create 
Conformity to church and ſtate, ; 


3} 


— 
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I go, purſuant to my plan, 

To Mecca with. the caravan. 

And think it right in common fenfe 

Both for diverſion and defence. 
Reforming ſchemey are none of mine; 

To mend the world's a vaſt deſign : 

Like theirs, who tug in little boat, 

To pull to them the ſhip aftoar, 

While to defeat their-labour'd end, 


At once both wind and ſtream contend : / 


Succeſs herein is ſeldom- ſeen, | 
And zeal, when baffled, turns to ſpleen 
Happy the man, who innorent, | 
Grieves not at ills he can't prevent; 
His ſkiff does with the current glide, 
Not puffing pull'd againſt the tide. 
He, paddling by the ſcuffling crowd, | 
Sees uncencern'd life's wager row'd, 


And when he can't prevent foul = 


Enjoys the folly of the fray. 

By theſe reflections I repeal 
Each haſty promiſe made in zeal. 
When goſpel propagators ſay, 

We're bound our great light to diſplay, 
And Indian darkneſsdrive away, 

Yet none but drunken watchmen ſend, 
And ſccundrel link-boys for that end; 
When they cry up this holy war, 
Which every Chriſtian ſhould be for, 
Vet ſuch as owe the law their ears, 
We find employed as engineer 
This view my forward zeal ſo ſhocks, 
In vain they hold the money-box. 

At ſuch a conduct, which intends 

By vicious means ſuch virtuous ends, 
J laugh off ſpleen, and keep my pence 
From ſpoiling Indian innocence. 

Vet philoſophie love of eaſe 

J ſuffer not to prove diſeaſe, 

But riſe up in the wirtuous cauſe - 

Of a free preſs, and equal laws. 

The preſs reſtrain'd ! nefandous ebe! : 
In vain our fires have nobly fought : 
While free from force the preſs remains, 
Vir tue and freedom cheer our plains, - 
And learning largeſſes beſtows, 

And keeps uncenſur'd open houſe. 
We to the nation's public mart 

Our works of wit, and ſchemes of art, 
And philoſophic goods this way, 

Like water-carriage, cheap convey. 

This tree, which knowledge ſo affords, 
Inquiſitors with flaming ſwords 

From lay approach with zeal defend, 
Leſt their own paradiſe ſhould end. 

The preſs from her fecundous womb 


Brought forth the arts of Greece and Gomes 


Her offspring, fkill'd in logic war, 
Truth's banner wav'd in open air; 
The monſter ſuperſtition fled, 

And hid in ſhades its Gorgon head; 
And lawleſs pow'r, the long-kept field, 
By reaſon quell'd, was forc'd to yield. 
This nurſe of arts, and freedom's fence 


To chain, is treaſon againſt ſenſe; 
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And, liberty, thy thouſand tongues 

None ſilence, who deſign no wrongs; : 

For thoſe, who uſe the gag's reſtraint, 

Firit rob, before they ſtop complaint. 
Since diſappointment gauls within, 


I | And ſubjugates the ſoul to ſpleen, | 1 
Moſt ſchemes, as money-ſnares, I hate, 


And bite not at projeRor's bait. 
Sufficient wrecks appear each day, 

And yet freſh fools are caſt away. 
Ere well the bubbled can turn rams, 

Their painted. veſſel runs ground; Fin ho 


Or in deep ſeas it overſets 


By a fierce hurricane of debts; 

Or helm directors in one trip, 

Freight firſt embezzled, ſink the ae. 
Such was of late a corporation *, - 

The brazen ſerpent of the nation, 58110 
Which, when hard accidents diſtreſs'd; 


The poor muſt look at to be bleſt, 
And thence expecty with paper ſeal'd' 
By fraud and us'ry, to be heal Q. 


I in no ſoul-conſumptian wait 
Whole years at levees of the great, 
And hungry hopes regale the while 


On the ſpare diet of a ſmile, 


— a 4 


There you may ſee the idol ſtand 
With mirror in his wanton hand? 
Above, below, now here, now there, 

He throws about the ſunny glare. 
Crowds pant, and preſs to ſeize the prize, 
The gay deluſion of their eyes. 

When fancy tries her limning &ill 
To draw and colour at her will. 
And raiſe and round the figure well, 

And ſhow her talent to excel, voin: 
guard my heart, iſt it ſhould woo 7 
Unreal beauties fancy drew, 1 © % 
And diſappointed, feel deſpair 

At loſs of things, that never were. . 

When I lean politicians mark 
Grazing on ether in the park; 
Whoe'er on wing with open throats 
Fly at debates, expreſſes, votes, 

Juſt in the manner ſwallows uſe, 
Catching their airy food of news; 


I Whoſe latrant ſtomachs oft moleſt 

I The deep-laid plans their dreams ſuggeſt ; 
Or ſee ſome poet penſive fit, 

| Fondly miſtaking ſpleen for wit 
| Who, though ſhort-winded, ſtill will aim 


To ſound the epic trump of fame: 
Who ſtill on Phœbus' ſmiles will doat, 
Nor learn eanviction from his coat; 


* The Charitable Corporation, inflitated for the re- 
lief of the induſtrious poor, by afſiſling them with ſmall 
Sums upon 55's wi at legal interefl.. Ay 'the willany of 
thoſe who bad the management of r. ſcheme, the pro- 
prietors were defrauded of very 
money. In 1732, the ata of — directors of this 
body, became the ſubject of a parliamentary inquiry, and 
ome of them who were members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, were expelled ot: wag concern in this inigeitogs 
crear ; 
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1 bleſs my Pg I neve 

Whimſies, which cloſe 77 d, undo, 4 
And have from old experience been 

Both parent and the child of ſpleen... 

Theſe ſubjects of Apollo's ſtate, 

Who from falſe fire derive their fate, 
With airy purchaſes undone 

Of lands, which none lend money on, 
Born dull, had follow'd thriving ways, | 
Nor loſt one hour to gather bays. | 
Their fancies firſt delirious grew, 

And ſcenes ideal took for true. 

Fine to the ſight Parnaſſus lies, 

And with falſe proſpects Feats their es; 
The fabled gods the ets ing, 

A ſeaſon of perpet ee hs 
Brooks, flow'ry 755 and groves of trees, 
Affording ſweets an ſimilies, H | 
Gay dreams inſpir'd in myrtle bow'rs, _ 
And wreaths 0 undecayl flowers, 
Apollo's harp with airs divine, ö 

The ſacred muſic of the nine, 
Views of the temple rais'd to fame, 

And for a vacant niche proud aim, 

Raviſh their ſouls, and plainly ſhow | 
What fancy's ſketching power can do. 
They will attempt the mountain ſteep, 
Where on the top, like dreams in ſleep, 
The mule's revelations ſnow, 

That find men crack'd, or ad them ſo. 


You, friend, like me, the trade of Pres | 


Avoid, elab'rate waſte of time, 
Nor are content to be undone, 
To paſs for Phœbus' crazy ſon. 
Poems, the hop-grounds of the brain, 
Afford the moſt uncertain gain; 
And lott'ries never tempt the wiſe 
With blanks ſo many to a prize. 
1 only tranſient viſits pay, 
Meeting the muſes in my way. 
Scarce known to the faſtidious dames, 
Nor ſkill'd to call them by their names, 
Nor can their paſſports in theſe days, 
Your profit warrant, or your praiſe. 
On poems by their dictates writ 
Critics, as ſworn appraiſers, fit, 
And mere upholſt'rers in a trice 
On gems and paintings ſet a price. 
Theſe tail ring artiſts for our lays. 
Invent cramp'd rules, and with ſtrait ſtays 
Striving free nature's ſhape to hit, 
Emaciate ſenſe, before they fit. 

A common, place, and many friends, 
Can ſerve the plagiary's ends, 
Weoſe eaſy vamping talent lies, 
Firſt wit to pilfer, then diſguiſe. 
Thus ſome devoid of art and ſkill 
To ſearch the mine on Pindus' hill, 
Proud to aſpire and workmen grow, 
By genius doom'd to ſtay below, 
For their own digging ſhow the town 
Wit's treaſure brought by others down. 
Some wanting, if they find a mine, 
An artiſt's judgment to refive, : 
On fame precipitately fix'd 
The ore with baſer metals mix'd 
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Melt FREE? impatient of delay. 5 „„ 
4 And call the vic ous maſs a play, ' _ up 
All theſe engag:: to ſerve their ende 
A band ſelect of truſty mends. ne 7 
Who, leſſon'd right, extol the thing ;_ 
As Piapho * taught his birds to ſing; ky nee” 
Then to the ladies they ſubmit, eee e Wy 7 
Returning officers on wit: 3 5 bet Fr 
A crowded houſe their preſence draws, . 2 
And on the beaux impoſes lawW s 


A judgment in its favour „ >: 0 
When all the pannel are its friends 
Their natures merciful and mild 3 
Have from mere pity ſav d the child; . © 
'In bulruſh ark the bantling found , A bet 
Helpleſs, and ready to be dtown'd, . 


* 
4 1 1 


Who needs no leading: ſtrings to fame, 
Whoſe quick maturity of brain 1 
The birth of Pallas may explain; : 1157 
Dreaming of whoſe depending fate, Pi 
heard Melpomene debate, | 2 
This, this is he, that was foretold 3 
Should emulate our Greeks of old. „ 
Inſpir'd by me with ſacred art, hh 


| He ſings, and rules the varied heart: 5 DOE 


If Jove's dread anger he rehearſe, 8 1 
We hear the thunder in his verſe; _ 
Ik he deſcribes love turn'd.to rage, ** 
The furies riot in his page. ; 
If he fair liberty and law 


* ; By ruſhan pow'r expiring draw, a 


| 


The keener paſtzons then engage ras 

Aright, and ſanQity their rage | 

| If he attempt diſaſtrous love, 

We hear thoſe plaints that wound the grafts. | 

Within the kinder paſſions glow, ns 

And tears diſtill'd from pity flow. 

From the bright viſion I deſcend, 

| And my deſerted theme attend. 
Me never did ambition ſeize, : 

Strange fever molt inflam'd by caſe! 

The active lunacy of pride, 1 

That courts jilt fortune for a bridle. 

This par'diſe-tree, ſo fair and high, _ 

I view with no aſpiring eye: 5 

Like aſpen ſhake the reſtleſs leaves, 

And Scdom-fruit our pains deceives, , ö 

Wheuce frequent falls give no furprits, ; 

But fits of ſpleen, call'd growing wiſe, - 

Greatnels in glitt'ring forms diſplay'd 

Affects weak eyes much us'd to ſhade, 

And by its falfsly-envy'd ſcene x 

Gives ſelf. debaſing fits of ſpleen. 
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* P/apho was a Li — ods d:fering lo be 3 
a god, effected it by this means ; He ak young birds and 
taught them to i ng, Eſapbo is a great gad. Wien they 
were perfect in their lefſon, be let them fy ſy ; and other 
birds learning the: ſume ditty, repeated it in the woods ; 
on 2wbich his countrymen offered facrifice to bim, and con- 
ſidered bim as a deity. 


Zoadicea, Medea, Oc. 
-» "OY 


They have preſerv'd by kind ſupport, - W 8 3 11 
And brought the baby- muſe to cburt. 
But there's a youth, that you can name, wy Aar 


iy 


+ Mr. Glover, the excellent auibor of Leonidac, ' 
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We Bona be pleas'd t chat things are ſo, 
Who do for nothing ſee the ſhow, 
And, middle fiz'd,” can paſs between 
Life's hubbub ſafe, becauſe unſeen, - 
And midit the glare of greatueſs trace 
A wat'ry ſun ſhine in the face, 
And pleaſures fled to, to redreſs 
The ſad fatigue of idleneſs 
Contentment, parent of delight, 
So much a ſtranger to our fight, | 
Say, goddeſs, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face; 
Thy gracious auſpices impart, _ 
And for thy temple chooſe my heart. 
They, whom thou deigneſt to inſpire, 
Thy ſcience learn, to bound defire; _ 
By happy alchymy of mind 
hey turn to pleafure all they find ; 
They both diſdain in outward mien 
The grave and folemn garb of ſpleen, 
And meretricious arts of dreſs, 
To feign a joy, and hide diſtreſs : : 
Unmov'd whefi the rude tempeſt bbw, 
Withuut an opiate they repoſe ; 
And cover'd by your ſhield, defy 2 
The whizzing ſliafts. that round them fly; 
Nor meddling with the god's affairs, 
Concern themſelves with diſtant cares; 
But place their bliſs 2 in mental reſt, 
And feaſt upon the good poſſeſs d. 
Forc'd by ſoft violence of pray'r, 
The blithſome goddeſs ſobths my care, 
I feel the deity inſpire, 
And thus ſhe models my deſire. - 
Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity ſecurely made, 
A farm ſome twenty miles from town, 
Small, tight, ſalubrious, and my own; 
Two maids, that never ſaw the town, 
A erving-man, not quite a clown, 
A boy to help to tread the mow, 
A: «' drive, while t'other holds the Plough; 
A chief, of temper” form'd to pleaſe, *- 
Fit to converſe, and keep the ke 8; 
And better to preſerve the peace, . 
Commiſſion'd by the name of niece; 
With underſtandings of A ſize 
4'o think their maſter very wiſe. 
May Heav'n (it's all I wiſh for) ſend 
One genial room to treat a friend, 
Where decent cup-board, little plate, 
Diſplay benevolence, not ſtate. | 
And may my hurl. dwelling ſtand 
Upon ſome choſen ſpot of land: 
A pond before full to the brim, 
Where cows may cool, and geeſe may ſwim ; ; 
Behind, a green like velvet neat, 
Soft to the eye, and to the fect; 
Where od'rous plants in evening ſair 
Breathe all art und ambroſial aif; 
From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 
Fenc'd by a flope with buſhes crown'd, 
Fit dwelling for the feather'd throng, 
Who pay their quit-rents with a ſong; 
With op'ning views of hill and dale 
Which ſenſe and fancy too regale, 


Where the half. cirque, which viſion pod 5 ſi 1 


Like amphitheatre ſurrounds; 

And woods impervious to the breeze; 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees 
From hills through plains in duſk. aa | 
Extended far, repel the day. | 


Here ſtillneſe, height, and ſolemn ade 


invite, and contemplatioh aid: 
Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate. 


And dreams beneath the ſpreading beech 
' Inſpire, and docile fancy teach, 


While ſoft as breezy breath of wind, 

Impulſes ruſtle through the mind, 
Here Dryads, ſcorning Ph&bus' ra „ 

While Pan melodious pipes wt 
In meaſur'd motions friſk à 


Iii old Silenus puts them dur. 
There ſee the clover, pea, and beat, 
Vie in variety of green; 


' Freſh paſtures ſpeckled o'er with ſheep, 
Brown fields their fallow Sabbaths keep, 
Plump Ceres golden treſſes wear, 

And poppy top-knots deck her hair. 


| | And ſilver ſtreams nh nd meadows tray, 


Naiads on the margin pla 
And leſſer nymphs on fide of hills 
From play-thing urns poor down the rills. 
Thus ſhelter'd, free from care and ſtrife, 
May | enjoy a calm through life ; 
See faction, ſafe in low degree, 
As men at land ſee ſtorms at ſea, 
| And laugh at miſerable elves 
Not kind, ſo much as to themſelves, 
 Curs'd with fach ſouls of baſe be 


| | As can poſſeſs, but not enjoy; 


| Debarr'd the pleaſure to — 
By av'rice, ſphincter of the heart, 

Who wealth, haxd earn'd by guilty cares, 
| Bequeath untouch's to PRI heirs. 
May l, with look ungloom'd b Woes 
And wearing virtue's liv'ry 11 

| Prone the diſtreſſed to relieve, 

And little treſpaſſes forgive, 

With income not in fortune's pow'r, 

And ſkill to make a buſy hour, 

With trips to town life to amuſe, 


To purchaſe books and hear the news, 


To ſee old friends, bruſh off the clown, 

And quicken taſte at coming down, 

Unhurt by ſickneſs“ blaſting rage, 

And lowly mellowing in age, 

When fate extends its gathering gripe, 

Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 

Quit a worn being without pain, 

Perhaps to bloſſom ſoon again. 

But now more ſerious ſee me grow, 

And what 1 think, my Memmius, know. 

Ih' enthuſiaſt s hope, and raptures wild, 
Have never yet my reaſon foil'd. 

His ſpringy fo 1 ul dilates like air, 

When free from weight of ambient care, 

And, huſh'd in meditation deep, - 

Slides into dreams, as when aſleep; 

Then, fond of ne diſcoveries grown, 


' | Proves a Columhus of her 88. 
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Difdains the narrow bounds of place, 
And through the wilds of endleſs Ipace, 
Borne up on metap 18 wings 
Chaſes light forms ſhadowy things, 
And in the vague excurſion caught, 
Brings home ſome rare exotic thought. : 
The melancholy man ſuch dreams, 
As brighteſt evidence, eſteems; 
Fain would he fee ſome diſtant ſcene 
Suggeſted by hi- reſtleſs ſpleen, 
And fancy's teleſcope ſupplies 
With tinctur d glaſs to cheat his eyes. 
Such thoughts, as love the gloom of night, 
I cloſe examine by the light; 
For whi». though brib'd by gain to lie, 
Dare ſun: beam-written truths deny, 
And execute plain common ſenſe 
On fairh's mere hereſay evidence? 

That ſuperſtition mayn't create, 
And clubs its :Ils with thoſe of fate, 
I many a notion take to taſk, 
Made dreadful by its vifor maſk, 
Thus ſcruple, ſpaſm of the mind, 
Is cur'd, and certainty 1 find, 
Since optic, reaſon ſh.-ws me plain, 
I dreaded ſpectres of the brain, 
And legendary fears are gone. 
Though i in tenacious childhood ſown. 
Thus in opinions | commenice 
Freeholder in the proper ſenſe, 
And neither ſuit nor ſervice do, 
Nor homage to pretenders ſhow, | 
Who boaſt themſelves by ſpurious roll 
Lords of the manor of the ſoul; 
Preferring ſenſe, from chin that' s bare, 
To nonſenſe thron'd in whiſker'd hair. 

To thee, Creator uncreate, 
O Entium En divinely great — 
Hold, muſe, nor melting pinions try, 
Nor near the blazing glory fly, 
Nor ſtraining break thy feeble bow, 
Unfeather'd arrows far-to throw : 
Through fields unknown nor madly * 
Where no ideas ma k the way. | 
With tender eyes and colours faint, 
And trembling hands forbear. to paint, 
Who features veil'd by light can hit? 
Where can, what has no outline fit? 
My ſaul, the vain attempt forego, 
* Thyſelf, 'the fitter ſubject know. 
He wiſely ſhuns the bold extreme, 
Who ſoon lays by th? unequal theme, 
N. runs, with wiidom's ſyrens caught, . 
On quickſands ſwall'wing ſhepwreck'd thought; 
Bit; conſcious of his diſtance gives 
Mute praiſe, and humble negatives. 
In one, no object of our bght, | 
Immutable and infinite, 4 
Who can't be cruel or unjuſt, 
Calm and reſiyn'd, 1 fix my trum; 
To him my paſt and preſent ſtate 
T owe, at d muſt my future tate, 
A ſtranger into life I'm come, 
Dying may be our going h me, 
Trat breed here by avgry tate, 
The convicts of a prior ſtates 


14 
On matters I can never know; 
Through life's foul way, like vagrant pats, 
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Henec I no arxious thoughts beſtow | 


He'll grant a ſettlement at laſt, 


And with ſweet eaſe the wearied crown, 


By leave to lay his being down. 

If doom'd to dance th" eternal _ | 
Of life no ſooner. loſt but found, 

And diſſolution ſoon to. come, 


Like ſpunge, wipes out life s preſent fam, ts 
But can't our ſtate of pow'r bereave | 


An endleſs ſeries to receive; 

Then, if hard dealt with here by fate, 

We balance in another ſtate, 

And conſcloutheſs muſt po along, 

And ſign th' acquittance for the res, al 

He for his creatures muſt decree 

More happineſs than miſery, 

Or be ſuppoſed to create, 

Curious to try, what tis to . 

And do an act, which rage infers, 

Cauſe lameneſs halts, or blindneſs err 
Thus. thus I ſteer my bark, and fail 


On even keel with gentle gale ; þ 


At helm I make my reaſon fir,” 

My crew of paſſions all ſubmit: ' 

If dark and bluſt ring prove ſome nights, |. 
Phil: ſophy puts forth her lights; f 
Experience holds the cautious glaſs, 

To ſhun the breakers, as I paſs, + 

And frequent throws the wary lead, 

Fo fee what dangers may be hid ; 

And once in ſeven years |'m ſeen 

At Bath or Tunbridge'to careen. 


Though pleas'd to ſeę the dolphins hn, ” {| 


mind my compaſs and my way, 
With ſtore ſufficient for relief, 

And wiſely ili prepar'd to rect, 

Nor wanting the diſperſive bowl 

Of cloudy weather in the ſoul, 

| make (may Heav'n propitious ſend 
Such wind and weather to the end) 
Neither becalm'd, nor overblown, 
Life's voyage to the world unknown, 


AN EPIGRAM, 


' Gilbert Burnet's Hiflories. 


Git 's hiſtory appears to me 
Political anatomy, 


| A cake of ſkeletons well done, 


ale factors every one. 
arp and ſtrong inciſion pen 
Noth cuts up men; 
And does with lucid {kill impart 
Fheir inward ails of head and heart. 


Laurence proteeds another way, 
And well-dreſ-'d figures doth diſplay ; * 


His characters are all in fleſh,  , - 
Their hands are fair, their ſaces freſh 
And From his [weet” ring art derive 


A better Icent than When alive. ' 


; 


He war- work matle to pleaſe the ſons, 
Whoſe ſathers were Gil's ſkeleton's, 
3B ij 
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THE SPARROW AND DIAMOND. 


' AS. 

1 raTELY ſaw, what now [ ang, 
Fair Lucia's hand difplay'd; 

This finger grac'd a diamond ring, 
On that a ſparrow play d. 


The feather'd plaything ſhe careſs'd, 
She ſtroak d its head and wings; 

And while it neſtled on her breaſt, 
She liſp'd the deareſt things. 


With chizzled bill a ſpark ill-ſet 
He looſen'd from the reſt, + 

Ard ſwallow'd down to grind as meat, 
The eaſier to digeſt. 


She ſeiz'd his bill with wild aſtight, 
Her diamond to deſcry : 

Twas gone! the ſicken d at the ſight, 
Moaning her bird weuld die. 


The tongue-ty'd knocker none might ule; 
The curtains none undraw, 

"The footmen went without their ſhow, 
The ſtreet was laid with ſtraw. 


The doctor us'd his oily art 
Of ſtrong emetic kind, 

Th' apothecary play d his part, 
And engineer d behind. 


When phyſic ceas'd to ſpend i its ſtore, 
To bring away the ſtone, 

Dicky, like people given o'er; 

Picks up, when let alone. 


His eyes diſpell'd their ſickly dews, 
He peck'd behind his wing; 

Lucia, recovering at the news, 
Relapſes for the ring. 


Meanwhile within her beauteous breaſt 
Two different paſſions ſtrove; 5 
When av'rice ended the conteſt, 
And triumph'd over love. 


Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Thy pains the ſex diſplay, 

Who, only to repair a ring, 
. Could take thy life away. 


Drive av'rice from your breaſts, ye fair, 
Monſter of fouleſt mien: 

Ye would not let it harhour there, 
Could but its form be ſeen. 


It made a virgin put on guile, ys Ferre 
Truth's imagecbreak her word, 2 

A Lucia's face forbear to ſmile, ' 
A Venus kill her-bird. 


JOVE AND SEMELF. 


Occafioned by, a Lady's ſaying, That none of the ancient 
Poetical flories reflected ſo much on the vanity of wwo- 
men, as that of Phatton does on the ambition of men. | 


Jovx for amuſement quitted oft his ſkies, 
To viſit earth, ede to our ſize; 


9 r 


A 
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And lov'd (however things in heay'n might 00 
Exceedingly à game of romps belo wm. 

Miſs Semele he pick'd be as be went, 3 
And thought he pleas'd her to her HEME $. con- 

tent. 

But minds aſpiring ne'er can be at eaſe; - 
Once known a god, as man he ceas'd to pleaſe. 

In tendereſt time, which women know, tis ſaid, 
Thus ſhe beſpake the loving; god in bed. 

Thou, who gav'ſt Dædalus his mazy art, 

And knoweſt all things but a woman's hearts 
Hear my requeſt for ſamething yet untry'd, - 5 
And ſwear by Styx, I ſhall not be deny d. 
Fond Jove, like men, the better to ſucceed, 
Took any oath; then bade the girl proceed. 

In human guiſe, great Jove, leave off to rove, 
Deceiving womankind, and pilf ring love: 
What are thoſe joys, which as a man you give, 
To what a god of thunder can atchieve ? 

Such weight of love, and might of limbs employ, 
As give immortal ma heav'nly joy. 

Jove came array d, as bound by cruel fate, 

And Semele enjoy'd. the god in ſtate 3 _ 

When flaming ſplendours round his beamy head 
Divinely ſhone, and ſtruck the mortal dead. 


To cool 2nd breathe before another heat ; 

The gods can't know, freſh with eternal prime, 

Love's ſtinted pauſe, nor want recruits from timez 

But muſt with unabating ardours kiſs, 

And bear down nature with exceſs of bliſs. 
Learn hence, each fair one, whom like beau 

ties grace, 

Poſſeſs'd of lawleſs empire by your face, 

Not to do what you lift, becauſe you Rs 

Let coo! diſcretion, warm deſires allay; 

And itching curioſity believe, 

A lurking taint deriv d from mot her Eve. | 

Spare then the men, ye fair, and frankly own, 

Your * like vr has had its Phaeton. 


* 


THE SEEKER, 


out. 
Then on me, in divinity batchelor, try 
Many prieſts to obtrude a Levitical bride; 
And, urging their various opinions, intended 


mended. . 
Said a lech'rous old fri' r. ſculking near Lin- 
cole*s-Inn, ſin; ; 


(Whoſe trade's to abſolve, but whoſe paſtime” s to 


Who, ſpider-like, ſeizes weak Proteſtant flies, 
| Which hung in his ſophiſtry cobweb he ſpies 
Ah, pity your ſoul! for without our bene ale, 


If you happen to die, to be damn'd you can't fail; 
The Bible, you boaſt, is a wild revelation ; 
Hear a church that can't err, if you hope for fal- 
vation. 
Said a formal 1 non-con ( whoſe rich ſtock of grace 
Lies forward expos'd in ſhop window of face), 


| Ah, pity your ſoul,; come, be of our ſe; 


For then you are ſafe, and may 7 plead 1 re cle, 
1. 


20 


Faint from the courſe though we a while retreat, 


Ween I firſt came to London, I rambled about | 
From ſermon to ſermon, took a flice and went 


To make me wed rale, which they recom- 


on- 


. 


2 


Dominion and wealth are the ajon of all three, 


R 0-3 -M-lo ins 


As it ſtands in the Acts, we can prove ourſclyes, 
ſaints, [again 
Being Chriſt's. little flock every where ſpoke 
Said a jolly church parſon (devoted to eaſe, . , 
While penal law dragons guard his golden fleece), 
If you pity your ſoul, I pray liſten to neither; 
The firſt is 1n error, the laſt a deceiver : 1 
That ours“ is the true church, the ſenſe of our 
tribe is, 8 
And ſurely in medio tutiſimut ibis. | [band 
Said a yea and a nay friend, with a ſtiff hat and 
(Who, while he talk'd gravely, would hold forth 
his hand), 


Though about ways and means they may all diſ- 
agree; | 

Then pr'ythee be wiſe, go the Quaker's by-way, 

„Tis plain, without turnpikes, ſo nothing to pay. 


ON BARCLAY'S APOLOGY FOR THE | 
QUAKERS *. 


Tart ſheets primeval doctrines yield, 
Where revelation is reveal'd; _ 
Soul-phlegm from literal ſeeding bred, 
Syſtems lethargic to the head | 

They purge, and yield a diet thin, 

That turns to goſpel-chyle within. 

Truth ſublimate may here be ſeen, 
Extracted ſrom the parts terrene. 

In theſe is ſhown, how men obtain 

What of Prometheus poets feign: 

To Scripture plainneſs dreſs is brought, 
And ſpeech, apparel to the thought. 
They hiſs, ſrom inſtinct, at red coats, 
And war, whoſe work is cutting throats, 
Forbid, and preſs the law of love ; Fr 
Breathing the ſpirit of the dove. 

Lucrative doctrines they deteſt, | . 
As manufactur'd by the prieſt; 

And throw down turnpikes, where we pay 
For ſtuff, which never mends the way ; 
And tythes, a Jewiſh tax, reduce, 

And frank the goſpel for our uſe. | 
They fable ſtanding armies break; . 
But the militia uſeful make : . | 
Since all unhir'd may preach and pray, 

Taught by theſe rules as well as they ; 

Rules which, when truths themſelves reveal, 

Bid us to follow what we feel. 

The world can't hear the ſmall ſtill voice, 

Such is its buſtle and its noiſe ; 

* This celebrated book teas written by its author, 
beth in Latin and Engliſh, and was afterwards tranſ- 
lated into High Dutch, Low Dutch, French, and Spa- 
niſo, and probably into other languages. It has always 
been efleemed a very ingenious defence of the principles of 
Duaqueriſm, even by thoſe who deny the doctrines which 
it endeavours to eflabliſp. The author ⁊vas born at Edin- 
burgh, in 1648, and received part of bis education at 
the Scots College in Paris, where bis uncle was Princi- 
fal. His father became one of the earlieft converts to the 
new ſet? ; and, from bis example, the ſon ſeems to have 
been induced to tread in bis fleps. He died an the 3d of 
08iber, 1690, in the 424 year of bis age. 


* 
* 


To miſtreſs more divine inelin'd, 


Till darkneſs be by dying paſt. 


Extinguiſh'd by ſuperior light. 


$4, Shake, like th' ZEvlian cave, the mind, ? 
Plac'd where they drive the furious blaſt. 

Like ſhowers that ruſh upon the ground! 
Little beneath the ſurface goes, 


All ſtreams along, and muddy flows. | 
This ſinks, and ſwells the buried grain, 


And nervates ſo the good deſign, 


#15 2859 
Reaſon the proclamation reads, „„ 
Put not one riot paſſion heeds. . | 


Wealth, honour, power, the graces are, 
Which here below. our homage ſhare: : 
They, if one votary they find 


In truth's purſuit, to cauſe delay, 
Throw golden apples in his way. . r 
Place me, O Heav'n! in ſome retreat; * 4 
There let the ſerious death-watch beet 
There let me ſelf in lence ſhun, 
To feel thy will, which ſhould be done. 33 
Then comes the Spirit to our hut, | 
When faſt the ſenſes” doors are ſhut ; 
For ſo divine and pure a gueſt 
The emptieſt rooms are furniſh'd beſt. 
O contemplation ! air ſerene ! 
From damps of ſenſe, and fogs of ſpleen! 
Pure mount of thought ! thrice holy ground, 
Where grace, when waited for, is found. 
Here tis the ſoul feels ſudden youth, 
And meets, exulting, virgin truth; 
Here, like a breeze af gentleſt kind, 
Impulſes ruſtle through the mind ; 
Here ſhines that light with glowing face, 
The fuſe divine, that kindles grace 4 
Which, if we trim our lamps, will laſt, 


& 3% 


And then goes out at end of night, 


Ah me! the heats and colds of liſe, 
Pleaſure's and pain's eternal ſtrife, ay 
Breed ſtormy paſſions, which confin'd, 


And raiſe deſpair; my lamp can laſt, 


Falſe eloquence ! big empty ſound ! 


And frudtifies like ſouthern rain. 
His art, well hid in mild diſcourſe, 
Exerts perſuaſion's winning force, 


That King Agrippa's caſe is mine. 
Well-natur'd, happy ſhade, forgive 

Like you I think, but cannot live. | 

Thy ſcheme requires the world's contempt, 


That from dependence life exempt ; 

And conſtitution fram'd ſo flrong, | 

This world's worſt climate cannot wrong. 

Not ſuch my lot, not fortune's brat, a 

1 live by pulling off the hat; =—_ 


Compell'd by ſtation every hour 

To bow to images of power; 

And in life's buſy ſcenes immers'd, 

See better things, and do the worſt. Y 
Eloquent want, whoſe reaſons ſway, . "i 

And make ten thouſand truths give wa. | 

While [ your ſcheme with pleaſure trace, 

Draws near, and ſtares me in the face. | 


| Conſider well your ſtate, ſhe cries, 


Like others knee}, that you may riſe ; 
Hold doctrines, by no ſcruples vex'd, 


x 


To which preferment is annex d; 


3 B iij : 


60 TE 
Nor madly prove, where all depends, 
Idolatry upon your friends. N 
See, how you like my rueful face, 

Such you muſt wear, if out of place. 
Crack'd is your brain to turn ecluſe, 
Without one farthing out at uſe. 
They, who have lands, and ſafe bank ſtock, 
With faith ſo founded on a rock, 

May give à rich invention eaſe, 

And conſtrue Scripture how they pleaſe. 
Ihe honour'd prophet, that of old 
Us'd Heav'n's high counſels to unfold, 
Did, more than courier angels, greet 
The crows, that brought him bread and meat. 


THE GROTTO *. 


v 


' Written under the Name of Peter Drate, a Fiſter-- 


man cf Brentford. 
Priatod in the Year 1732, but not publiſhed. 


6e Scilicit hic poſſis curvo dignoſcere rectum. 
« Atque intet ſilvas Academi quærere verum.“ 


Hos. 


Our wits Apollo's influence beg. 

The Grotto makes them all with egg: 
Finding this chalk- ſtone in my neſt, 

I ſtrain, and lay among the reſt. 


Aviv a while, forſaken flood, 

To ramble in the Delian wood, 

And pray the god my well-meant ſong 

May not my ſubject's merit wrong 
Say, father Thames, whoſe gentle pace 

- Gives leave to view what heanties grace 

Your flow'ry banks, if you have ſeen 

The much- ſung grotto of the queen. 

Contemplative, forget a while 

Oxonian towers, and Windſor's pile, 

And Wolſey's + pride (his greateſt guilt) 

And what great William ſince has built; 

And flowing faſt by Richmond ſcenes, 

4 ( Honour'd retreat of two great queens) 

From || Sion- Houſe, whofe proud ſurvey 

Browbeats your flood, look croſs the way, 

And view, from higheſt ſwell of tide, 

The milder ſcenes of Surry-fide. 
Though yet no palace grace the ſhore, 
To lodge that pair you ſhould adore; | 
Nor. abbies, great in ruin, riſe, 

Royal equivalents for vice; 

Behold a grott, in Delphic grove, 

The graces' and the mufés' love. 

(O, might our laureat ftudy here, 

How would he hail his new-botn year) ! 


= 
* 
. 


A building in Richmond-Gardens, erected by Queen 
Caroline, and committed to the cuſtody of Stephen d. 
At the time this poem vas written, many other verſes 
appeared en the fame ſubject. . 

+ Haniften-Court, begun by Cardinal Wolſey, and 
improved by King William III. 

+ Daten Anne, confort of King Richard IT. and 
Qucen Elizabeth, both died af Richmond. _ 
| Sion- Houſe is now @ ſea! belonging to the Du of 
Nerthumberlatd, | x "IDA 
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Some ftrain on 


| 


| Whoſe goddeſs is philoſophy, . .. 
| Whoſe fides ſuch licens'd idols crown 


A temple from vain glories free, | f 34.10 


As ſuperſtition would pull down ; 4 


The only pilgrimage I know, © 
. _{ That men of ſenſe would choofe to go: 
I Which ſweet abode; her wiſe? choice, 


Urania cheers with heavenly voice, 
While all the virtues gather round, 

To ſee her conſecrate the ground.  ' 
If thou, the god with winged feet, 

In council talk of this retreat, 


And jealous gods reſentment ſhow 


At altars rais'd to men below; 


Tell thoſe proud lords of heaven, 'tis fit 


Their houſe our heroes ſhould admit; 
While each exiſts, as poets ſing, 
A lazy lewd immortal thing, 


| They muſt (or grow in diſrepute) 


With earth's firit commoners recruit. 
Needleſs it is in terms unſkill'd 

To praiſe whatever Boyle * ſhall build; 
Needleſs it is the buſts to name 

Of men, monopoliſts of fame ; ji 

Four chiefs adorn the modeſt ſtone , 

For virtue as for learning known ; 

The thinking ſculpture helps to raiſe 
Deep thoughts, the genii of the place: 

To the mind's ear, and inward fight, _ 
Their ſilence ſpeaks, and ſhade gives light: 
While inſects ſrom the threſhold preach, _ 
And minds diſpos'd to muſing teach: 
Proud of ſtrong limbs and painted hues, . 
They periſh by the lighteſt bruiſe | 
Or maladies, begun within, 
Deſtrey more flow life's frail machine; 

From maggot-youth through change of ſtate, 
They feel like us the turns of fate ; page ai 
Some born to creep have liv'd to fly, 
And change earth- cells for dwellings highgj; 
And ſome that did their fix wings keep: 
Before they dy'd been forc'd to creep 
They politics like ours profeſs, | 
1 he greater prey upon the leſs : 

200 huge Joads to bring; 

Some toil inceſſant on the wing; 
And in their different ways explore 

Wiſe ſenſe of want by future ſtore; 

Nor from their vigorous ſchemes deſiſt 

Till death, and then are never miſs'd. 
Some fre lic, toil, marry, increaſe, 8 


| {Are ſick and well, have war and peace, 


And, broke with age, in half a day 
Yield to ſucceſſors, and away, 

Let not profane this ſacred place, 
Hypocriſy with Janus“ face; 


* Pichard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, a nobleman 
remarkable for bis fine taſte in architecture. Never 

*© was Protettion and great wealth more generouſly and 
© jadrciouſly diffuſed than by this graat perſon, who had 
«© every quality of a genius and artiſl, except envy.” 
He died December 4. 1753. 

+ The author ftould have ſaid five, there being the 


b, % Newton, Locle, Wollaſton, Clarke, and Boyle, 


Or pomp, mixt ſtate of pride and care: 


Court kindneſs, falſehood's poliſh'd ware; 


Scandal diſguis'd in frierdſhip's veil, _ 
That tells, unaſk'd, th' iajurisus tale; 
Or art politic, which allows — . 
The Jeſuit-remedy for vows: 

Or prieſt perfuming crowned head, 
'Till in a ſwoon truth lies for dead; - 
Or tawdry critic, who perceives | 
No grace, which plain proportion giyes, 
And more than lineaments divine 
Admires the gilding of the ſhrine; 

Or that ſelf-haunting ſpectre ſpleen, 

In thickeſt fog the cleareſt ſeen; 

Or prophecy, which dreams a lie, 

That fools believe and knaves apply; 

Or frolic mirth, profanely loud, 
And bappy only in a crowd; 

Or melancholy's penfive gloom, 

Proxy in contemplation's room. 

O Delia! when I touch this ſtring, 
To thee my muſe directs her wing. 
Unſpotted fair: with downcaſt look 
Mind not ſo much the murm' ring brook ; 
Nor fixt in thought, with footſteps flow 
Through cypreſs alleys cheriſh woe: 

I ſee the ſoul in penſive fit, 

And moping like ſick linnet fit. 

With dewy eye, and moultivg wing, 
Unperch'd, averſe to fly or ſing ; | 

I ſee the ſavourite curls begin 

(Diſus'd ro toilet diſcipline ) 

To quit their poſt, loſe their ſmart air, 
And grow again like common hair ; 

And tears, which frequent kerchiefs dry, 
Raiſe a red circle round the eye; 

And by this bur about the moon, 
Conjecture more ill weather ſoon. 

Love not ſo much the doleful knell: 
And news the boding night-birds tell ; 
Nor watch the wainſcot's hollow blow 
Aud hens portentous when they crow; 
Nor ſleepleſs mind the death-watch beat; 
In taper find no winding-ſheet : 

Nor in burnt coal a coffin ſee, | 
Though thrown at others, meant for thee : 
Or when the corruſcation gleams, 

Find out not firſt the bloody ſtreams; \ 
Nor in impreſt remembrance keep 

Grim tap'ſtry figures wrought in ſleep; 
Nor riſe to ſee in antique hall 

The moon-light monſters on the wall, 
And ſhadowy ſpectres darkly paſs 
Trailing theit ſables o'er the graſs. 

Let vice and guilt a& how they pleaſe 

In ſouls. their conquer'd provinces ; 

By Heaven's juſt charter it appears, 
Virtue's exempt from quartering fears, 
Shall then arm'd fancies fiercely dreft, 
Live at diſcretion in your breaſt ? 

Be wiſe, and panic fright diſdain, 

As notions, meteors of the brain; 

And fights perform'd, illuſive ſcene ! 

By magic lanthorn of the ſpleen. 

Come here, from baleful cares releas d, 
With virtue's ticket, to a feaſt, 


— 


POE 


th. 


I ſee the godlings with furpriſe. 


Nor bigots who but one way fee 


| RY 


Where decent mirth and wiſdom join d 1 


In ſtewardſhip, regale the mind. 


Calls back the Cupids to your eyes, 


Not knowing home in ſuch a plight, _ 8058 

Fly to and fro, afraid to light. E 
Far from my theme, from method far, 

Convey'd in Venus' flying car, KA 

I go compell'd by feather'd ſteeds, 

That ſcorn the rein when Delia leads. 
No daub af elegiac ftrain © 


| Theſe holy wars ſhall ever ſtain; 


As ſpiders Iriſh wainſcot flee, 
Falſehood with them ſhall diſagree : 
This floor let not the vulgar tread, _ _ 
Who worſhip only what they dread 2 


\ 


Through blinkers of authority; 


| Nor they who its four ſaints defame 
By making virtue but a name; 


Nor abſtra& wit (painful regale 

To hunt the pig with ſlippery tail)! 
Artiſts, who richly chaſe their thought, 
Gandy without, but hollow wrought; 
And beat too thin, and tool'd too much 
To bear the proof and ſtandard touch : 
Nor fops to guard this ſylvan ark 

With necklace bells in treble bark: 

Nor cynics growl and fiercely paw, 

1 he maſtiffs of the moral law. 

Come, nymph, with rural honours dreſt, 
Virtue's exterior form confeſt, 

With charms untarniſh'd, innocence 
Diſplay, and Eden ſhall commence ; 
When thus you come in ſober fit, 

And wiſdom is preferr'd to wit; 

And looks diviner graces tell, 
Which don't with giggling muſcles dwell; 
And beauty like the ray-clipt ſun, 

With bolder eye we look upon; 
Learning ſhall with obſequious mien 
Tell all the wonders ſhe has ſeen; 
Reaſon her logic armovr quit, 

And proof to mild perſuaſion ſit; 
Religion with free thought diſpenſe, 
And ceaſe cruſading againſt ſenſe ; 
Philoſophy and ſhe embrace, 

And their firſt league again take place; 
And morals pure, in duty bound, 
Nymph- like the ſiſters chief ſurround : 


Nature ſhall ſmile, and round this cell 


The turf to your light preſſure ſwell, 
And knowing beauty by her ſhoe, 
Well air its carpet from the dew. 

The oak, while you his umbrage deck, 
Lets fall his acorns in your neck; 
Zephyr his civil kiſſes gives, 

And plays with curls inſtead of leaves: 
Birds, ſeeing you, believe it ſpring, 


And during their vacation ſing : 


And flow'rs lean forward from their ſeats 
To traflic in exchange of ſweets; 

And angels bearing wreaths defcend, 
Preferr'd as vergers to attend 


This fane, whoſe deity entreats 


The fair to grace its upper ſeats. 14 
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O kindly W 0 our letter d ſtriſe, 
And guard us through polemic liſe; 

From poiſon vehicled in praiſe, 

For ſatire's ſhots but ſlightly graze ; 
We claim your zeal, and find within, 
Philoſophy and you are kin. 

What virtue is we judge by you; 
For actions right are heauteous too; 
By tracing the ſole female mind, 

We beſt what is true nature find: 

Your vapours bred from fumes declare, 
How ſteams create tempeſtuous air, 
"Till guſhing tears and haſty rain 
Make heaven and yau ſerene again: 

"Our travels through the ſtarry ſkies 
Were firſt ſuggeſted by your eyes; 
We, by the inrerpoling fan. 
Learn how ecliples firſt began; 

The vaſt ellipſe ſrom Scarbro's home, 
Beſcribes how blazing comets roam: 


The glowing colours of the cheek 
Their origin from Phoebus ſpeak ; 


I | Our watch how Luna ſtrays above 
| Feels like the care of jealous love; 


And all things we in ſcience know | 

From your known love for riddles flaw. 
Father! forgive, thus far I ſtray, 

Drawn by attraction from my way. 

Mark next with awe, the foundreſs well 

Who on theſe banks delights to dwell; 

You on the terrace ſee her plain, 

Move like Diana with her train. 

If you then fairly ſpeak your mind, 

In wedlock ſince with Iſis join'd, 


You'll own, you never yet did ſee, 


At leaſt in ſuch a high degree, 
Greatneſs delighted to undreſs; 
Science a ſcepter'd hand careſs; # 


A queen the friends of freedom. prize ; 
A woman wiſe men canonize. 


+ 
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THE 


POETICAL WORKS 


JOHN GILBERT COOPER, ESQ. 
| e. Oc. Ts 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


I ſpend alternately my hours, 

Twixt Epicurus* myttle bowers, 

And Academus palmy grove ; 

Happy from Seine's meand'ring ſhores, 

Where poliſh'd pleaſures ever rove, 

The f-f to bring the Theſpian maids, 

To play to ſcience and to love 

On Cyprian pipes in Britiſh ſhades. 
ya THE RETREAT OF AKISTIPPUS, EP. 1. 
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5 ound n Goa « ho Evglih Aae was 15 ſon of Gilbert Cooper, Efq- 
of Thurgarton Priory in Nottinghamſnire, and was born in 1723. The ſamily eſtate which he inherit- 
ed was granted at the diſſolution of the religious houſes by King Henry Vn. to William cooper, 
one of his anceftors.” His father ſerved the office of High Sheriff of the county, in 1739. 2 

He received his education at Weſtminſter School, under Dr. Nicholls; and had for his ſchool 
fellows Lord Albemarle, Lord ere _ Jane Mr. Georze n and otber 
emineut and ingenibus men 8 

In 1743, he became a Fellow eee of Trinity College; Cambridge; and reſided there two 
or three years; but quitted the Univerſity on his marriage with Suſanna, the daughter of William 
Wright, Eſq. ſon to Lord Rogue EY and Neem of e bn 763, un at his 

. family ſet ac 2k 

In 17435, he publiſhed, e hw name, The Powiy Berkley a poem in two books, 4to; 

and in 1746 and. 1747, he produced ſeveral eſſays and 'poems under the ſignature of Philalethes, in 
a periodical work, called © The Muſeum,” publiſhed by Dodſley. On his eldeſt ſon, who was born 
July 25. 1749, and died the next day, he wrote a-Latin Epitaph, which is placed in the chancel of 
St. Margaret's Church, Leiceſter, and of which a burleſque ane — is printed . 46 * Gen 
tleman's Magazine, Vol. XLVIII. p. 487. 
Ihe ſame year, he publiſhed the work by which he is chiefly en intituled, The Life of $6: 
crates, collected from the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the Dialogues of Plato, and illuftrated /atther by 
Ariſtatſs,. Diodorus Siculus, Cicero, Proclus, Apulcius, Maximus Tyrius, Boetbius, Diogenes Lazrtius, als 
Gellius, and others, 8 vo. with a head of Socrates and emblematical vignettes, by Boitard. 

In this work, which received much aſſiſtance from his friend, the Rev. John Jackſon of Leiceſter, 
who communicated ſeveral learned notes, he gave evident marks of ſuperior genius, warm, impe- 
tuous, and impatient. of reſtraint. In the text} but particularly in the notes, he ſometimes difplayed 
the inordinate vanity and ſeli- ſufficiency of a young author, in ſpeaking without due deference of 
preceding writers; whom, not content with confuting, he treats like a mercileſs exulting conquer- 
or, thoughtleſs of the viciſſitudes of war, and mn how ſoon it n be his fortune to mg 
under the laſh of critics as ſevere as bimſelf. | 

Speaking of his own. ſtyle, he ſays, © It is ſuch in every . 8 8 . 
conciſe, though circumſtantial ;.in the hiſtorical, parts, difiuſed d nn in the nen 
and cloſe and unaffected in the occaſional reflections.“ 

As to his freedom with other authors, © ſome expreſſions,” rays he, * may appear too harſh; and 
others too luſory ; but all weapons are not to be uſed alike ; for, as the ancient warlike Scythians 
found, in the ſervile war, that whips more intimidated the army of ſlaves that marched amomgſt 
them than the ſword, which had ſo often corrected the pride of nations; ſo, contumely and ridicule 
will avail againſt thoſe who are loſt to good manners, candour, and good-ſenſe, when the nobler 
methods of humanity, reaſon, and learning, would prove ineffectual. The ſentiments of others wh 
write like men, are examined in the ſame ſpirit; and, where the author is obliged to oppoſe their 
opinions, he does it with a proper reſpect due to their character, always diſtinguiſhing . the 
deſigning deceits of the heart, and the involuntary errors of a miſled underſtanding.” ; 

Ne entered on the work, he adds, with no ſmall application, for his own inſtruction * 


pruſeruent ; ang, after being n N it is now communicated with the honeſt deſign of 
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making others partake in the ſame ſatisfadtion this inquiry has afforded him. If this deſirable end 
cannot be obtained, he thinks it is paying a greater reſpe& to mankind to confeſs that the failure 
proceeds from deficiency of abilities, and not from the want of laudable endeavours. Whatever 
failings the learned may obſerve, the author has reaſon to expect, ſince all he advances is intended 
for the che promotion of good manners, morality, and true religion, that they would, with the good- 
nature re becoming ſuch, candidly impute them to error, inſiſting ſtrongly on the merit of his deſign, 
howerer little he.may have in the bheeueidn ef rtr 
The moſt formidable antagoniſt which he provoked was-Warburton, who then figured high in 
the firſt ranks of learning; a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, ſupplied by 
inceſſant and unlimited inquiry, with wonderful extent and Ry of i which had not 
oppreſſed his imagination, nor clouded his perſpicacity )“ n 
In a note on Pope's * Eſſay on Criticiſm,” he thus takes e to e b * As 
| 5 ignorance, when joined with bumility, produces ſtupid admiration, on Which account it is ſo common» 
ly obſerved to be the mother of devotion and blind homage ; ſo, When joined with wexity (as it al- 
ways is in bad critics), it gives hirth to every iniquity of impudent abuſe and ſlander. See an ex- 
ample (for want of a better) in a, late worthleſs and now forgotten thing, called The Life. of So- 
crates ; where the head of the author (as a man of wit obſerved on reading the book) has juſt mado 
| ® ſhift to do the office of a camera obſcura, and repreſent things in an inverted order, himſelf above, 
and Sprat, Rollin, | Voltaire, and every, other author of reputation, below.” ,  _ 
_ This ſevere attack produced Cur/ory Remarks on Mr. Warburton's new edition of Ar. Pope 5 Works, 

in a Letter to a Friend, 1751; in which he appeals to the impartial reader, © whether there is the 


leaſt reflection through the whole Zi , Socrates, or the notes upon Mr. W's. merals, and whether 


he has not conſined his exititiſm to Mr. W's practice as an author, and declares the er bes 
ſtowed upon him by Mr. W. to be“ a downtight flander,” 

+, * I have. undergone,” ſays he, young as I am, too ee W in life to winks 
much at many things which, the mob of mankind call extraordinary, otherwiſe I might be ſurpriſed 
that almoſt a total retirement from the world would not ſhelter me from the i injuries of it, eſpe- 
cially too at an age when few have had any conceros with it. I thought I might have enjoyed an 
unenvied obſcurity i in the moſt. undiſturbed, peace and tranquillity, and that calumay was too buſy 
about the names of thoſe | who were candidates for ſame, to find time to viſit the receſa. of one 
whoſe contempt. of every advantage: of life but what conduced to quiet, ſhould, it was hoped, pro- 
tect him from the poiſonous breath of that daughter of envy, But I was greatly miſtaken, it ſeems, 
in my humble expectations; for I had ſcarcely begun to feel the calm comforts which the abſence 
of contention. yields to a thinking creature, before I was informed, by letters from ſome of my 
friends in town, that Mr, Warburton bad, with his'vſual humanity and gobd- nature, very com- 
pendiouſly anſwered the Zife of Socrates in the tail of one note, by the free ufe of thoſe appellations 
he has indiſctiminately thrown out upon not only all thoſe who have ever had any controverſy 
with him, but upon all others too whom he ever ſuſpeRed to have the raſſineſs to contradict any 
of his opinions, Howfſoever this would have alarmed: me heretofore as an author, from the pen of 


any other perſon, it had no effe& upon me from the writer it came from; and I ſat down con- 


temptuouly « contented, without ſo much as being folicitous to know what abuſe he had conferred 
upon my writings. I ſay abuſe, for he never ſpoke of an opponent without it. But as indifferent 
as 1 was about my character as a writer, I can't ſay I was quite ſo eaſy when I was afterwards told 
that he had attacked it as à man. Upon this, I wrote to him that I thought he had uſed me very 
in, and ſhould take proper notice of him for it in public. In anſwer to which, he tells a friend of 
mine that he was ſurpriſed I ſhould think myſelf ill uſed, for that he had never mentioned my 
name or writings in public or in converſation but with honour, till I had wrote a book wherein ! 
bad treated him through the whole with a ſcurrility worſe than Billing ſgate, and that he had now 
taken no other revenge than the caſual mention of the Zife of Socrates (without the mention of my 
name) with a flight joke. I will aſk any impartial reader if there is the leaſt reflection through 
the: whole Life of Socrates,” or the notes upon Mr. W's morals? whether I have not confined my 
exitigilm to his practice as an author? and whether every thing therein advanced cannot be proved 
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THE LIFE OF COOPER. 
aver and over again by citations from the © Divine Legationꝰ and his other tracts? At the ſame 
ume, I defire one part of the diſpute betwixt us may be finiſhed by an anſwer to theſe queſtions 
Is not calling; a guiltleſa man an impudent flanderer, calumny, and quite A different e Th 
a flight joke ? and has not Mr. W. done that in the note in queſtion.” - ,, 

According to this account of the quarrel, it appears that Cooper was the 3 in 80 
quence, it would ſeem, of Warburton's attack on the firſt Academics, and many of the more bu- 
mane Stoict, among the ancients; Lord Shafteſbury, Mr. Geddes, Hutcheſon, and Alena, Among 
the moderns, of whom he was a moſt zealous admirer and imitator. 

have great reaſon,” ſays he, © to believe, from his treatment of ee weer conſidering the 
favourable though undeſerved reception the Life of Socrates met with from the public, I ſhould not 
have eſcaped his good-natured notice, even if I had never in the courſe of my argument called his 
opinions profe/edly in queſtion ; for how could a living advocate for benevolence, and the dignity. of. 
human nature, hope to eſcape the rage of one who had ſo far declared a Luiretic war with both, 
as impiouſiy to ruſh into the tombs of the dead, and to deliver up the aſhes of d % delunation 
who had been moſt glorious ornaments of our ſpecies.” 2 

In 1754, he publiſhed his Letters on Tafte, 8 vo, an elegant little volume, 0 on which- no al ſharg 
of his reputation is founded; and in 1755, We Tomb of Shalſpeare, à Vi Von, to, a en 

which there is more of wit and application than of nature or genius. 

In 1756, he aſſiſted Moore, by writing ſome numbers of The World ; and attempted. to b 
indignation of his countrymen againſt the Heſians, at that time brought over to defend the nation, 
in an jambic ode, intituled, The Genius of Great Britain, with a poetical dedication to Mr, Pitt. 25 

In 1753, he publiſhed Epifles to the Great, from Ariſtippus in Retirement, ato; and The: Call of Ari. 

f fippur, Epiſtle I V. to Mark Alenſide, 4 M. D. 4to, written in imitation of ſome faſhionable French E 
Chapelle, Chaulieu, la Fare, Madame Deſhoulieres, and particularly of Greſſet. ; 

The ſame year, he publiſhed A Father's Advice to bis Son, 4to ; and in the“ Anna Repilter” 
for that year is his tranſlation of An Epifile from the King of Pruſſia to M. Vqltaire, 12 

In 1759, he publiſhed Ver- Mert, or 'the Nunnery Parrot, an Heroic Poem, in twv0 Cantos, inſeribed to the 
Abbeſs of D * * *, tranſlated from the French of M. re. n in the firſt volume of 1 8 
« Repoſitory,” 1777, and in 1783. ̃ £273 

In 1763, he ſerved the office of High Sheriff of the county of Neue was in tha Commits 
fion of the, Peace, and about this time a conſtant attendant and a frequent ſpeaker at the ſociety 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, and was for à little while one of the 
chairmen. of the Committee of Polite Arts. It was an object of ambition with him to be choſen 
4 Vice-Preſident of that moſt reſpectable and uſeſul ſociety; 3 but not —_— elected, n 
was ſo great, that he diſcontinued his attendance. cla = 

In, 1764. he publiſhed an ingenious Proje for raiſing an Hoſpital for Decoyed Authors, Boo aN 
printed in the ſecond volume of Dodfley's © Fugitive Pieces.“ 

The ſame year, he publiſhed Poems on Several Subjecis, by the Author of the Life of Socrates, n | 
including all the pieces he had publiſhed ſeparately except Yer-Yert, with a prefatory advertiſement 
by Dodſley; in which his declaration to him that © he was very little ſolicitous vrhat nn _ 
fate of them, was probably the reſult of affectation or diſguſt. | 

“The following poems having been very favourably received by the public when hey he ap- 
peared in detached pieces, the author has been prevailed upon to permit me to collect them into 
this ſmall volume. When Erequeſted him to give me a preface, he replied, © That to thoſe to 
whom ſuch trifles afforded pleaſure, a formal introduction would be unneceſſary; that he wrote 
moſt of them when he was very young, for his own amuſement, and publiſhed them afterwards for 
my profit; and as they had once anſwered both theſe ends, he was very little ſolicitous what would 
be the fate of them for the future.” 

He died at his father's houſe in May-Fair, aſter a long and excruciating illneſs, ariſing from ow 
ſone, April 14. 1769, in the 46th year of his age. 

Cooper was a man of an agreeable appearance, of polite addreſs, and accompliſhed manner He 
yas an active and uſeſul magiſtrate ; and his ON were conſiderable enough to cntitle him te 
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the diſtinction of a polite and i ingenious, though not a firſt rate writer. He belopged to a particular 
ſchool of literature. that of his nameſake Anthony Aſhley Cooper, third Earl of Shafiſhury, as is appa- 
tent from his works in general, arid is acknowledged in ſeveral particular paſſages. He was ike- 
wiſe devoted :0 other writers who TIE the ſentimental par eb and nnen to — 
ſon and Akenſid. 

The Life of Socrates, his firſt polo; bs which he Ager a temporary celebrity, is not now 
held in much eſtimation. His Letters on Tofte, the moſt popular of his proſe works, have gone 
through four editions. In the firſt edition, he carried his applauſe of Akenſide to-a ridiculous 
height of extravagance. To the two laſt editions are added nine Eſayr on various ſubjects. Per- 
haps he is not very accurate in his definition of Te; and the juſſueſs of his criticiſms may ſome- 
times be diſputed; but the work is an «qa one upon the whole, "UE will be read with _ 
fire by the lovers of polite literature. | TINY 
On the firſt appearance of the Letters on Tafte, it was — obſerved by Dr. — 0 Lady 
Magazine“ 1757; that Cooper s genius ſeemed to ſhine more in deſeription than in definition; 
that he had more of imagery than of ſpeculation; that his imagination was the ſtrongeſt talent of 
his mind; and that if he had not attempted to offer any thing new on the ſubject of Tofte, he was 
always fo entertaining, ſpirited, and ſplendid; in his ned that the rs Was is not inftruQed 
oy him cannot fail of being pleaſed and diverted. oy | 

No edition of his Poems on Several Subjedts has been called for ſince his death; but moſt bf his 
pieces publiſhed - ſeparately have been reprinted in the Miſcellanies. They are now, with Ver- Ven 
and the Seng to Winifreda, received, for the firſt time, into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. 

As a poet, the compoſitions of Cooper are characteriſed by eaſe, elegance, and ſpritelineſs. He 
zs dot deſtitute of enthuſiaſm and of fancy; but his fancy is not always under proper regulation; 


and he ſometimes fails in the preciſion of his ideas. His ſentiments, though ſeldom new, are gene- 


rally liberal and juſt; his diction, with ſome exceptions, proper and caly; and his verfification 
ſweetly modulated and harmonious. His chief defect is a i ſuperabundiice of rerun de which is 
one of the tricks of modern poetry. | 

His Epiftles to bis Friends in Town, from Ari aer in Retirement, are the molt pleaſing of his poe- 
tical compoſitions. To the original edition is prefixed a frontiſpiece, which may be conſidered us 
the argument and ſcope of the Epiſtles. Ari iſtippus, that taſteful ancient, who, according to Horace, 
became every ſituation, and adapted himſelf properly to all circumſtances, makes the principal fi- 
gure in the piece. He is ſeated conſpicuouſly, crowned with rofes by the groves of Epicurus or 
Academus, with the. Loves hovering above him, and appears diſmiſſing his attendant fatyr among 
the high-born and high-ſtationed group of mortals in different profeſſions, who are figuring it 
much beneath him in attitudes ſufficiently poignant and ludicrous. The Epiſtles exhibit the firſt 
example in our language of a ſucceſsful imitation of Greſſet, and other French writers, in' the 
arbitrary diſpoſition of the rhyme, and the eaſy lightneſs and variety of the numbers. In the firſt 
 epiſtle, intituled, The Retreat of Ariſtippus, he expatiates on the exquiſite taſte and mental ele. 
gance in which he lives and converſes, ſurrounded with wit and ſcience, the pleaſures, graces, &c. 
His particular purpoſe is to convince the nameleſs Peer, to whom it is addreſſed, of his philoſophical 
ſuperiority to courts and courtiers, and even the ribboned and gartered peerage; to whom, with 
their levees, at the concluſion, he contraſts himſelf and his own. His ſecond epiſtle, intituled, The 
Temper of Ariſtippus, addreſſed to a lady, by the poetical name of Melia, has many beauties, 
In the following paſſage, in which he deſcribes his own temper of mind, the principal image of 
Philomela, and thole which ee it, are bene crak and in numbers very pleafingty 
S 7 11 | When, i in the filent midnight grove, 

Sweet Pbilomela ſwells her throat 
With tremulous and plaintive note, 
Expreſſi ve of diſaſt rous love, 
I with the penſiue pleaſures dwell, 

1 T . And, in their calm ſequeſter'd cell, 


Liſten with rapturous delight 
67 015 25 5 To the lofi ſongſter of the night. 


Be "I 


he- 
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8ymphonious to the love-lorn ſong, 7 e 
: Warbles the vocal rocks among, $2 
199 12 1 0) + "Whilſt gently-triekling waters lave | 
Boda 725 1 The oak:-fring'd mountain's hoary brow, 45 N | 
Whoſe ſtreams, united in the vale, | . 1 
| O'er pebbled beds loquacious flow, | oy 
nin Tun'd to the ſad melodious tale e 
. 7] In numbers querulouſly flow. '- "8 


15 a bd epilile, —_—_ The Apology of Ariftippur, is addreſſed to a a to whom he 2 Haag 2 
giſes for his writing verſes, when the ſupercilious cenſors may object ſuch an employment to ron "I 
the decline of his youth. He characteriſes his own poetry in the following deautiful 8 gg 


Ani id BL kit vad But ſhould you aſk me why 1 chooſe” ban gd F 
RY Of all the laurel'd fifterhood+ © ili manned ii el ee 
19-585 t 2 Tk. Th' inhabitants of Piadu, wood, 121 5040.11 2h i! 

51 The leaſt conſiderable muſe. wt” 1 e ae Oe NG 


e vi lets round the mountain's "EY 2 | 
-” ' Whoſe humble gems unheeded blo n,, ; 3 
Are to the-ſhepherd's ſmell more ſweet t 
Than lofty cedars on its brow. 7 8 
Let the loud Epic ſound th' alarms 
Of dreadful war, and heroes ſprung wag « 
From ſome immortal anceſlry; ER 002 DAS" ITS #5 enn, 
Clad in impenetrable arms . en 
RE, A Mhh oo ono n you dt it 
: ith foſter chords, my muſe more free THe 
| Wanders through Pindus* humbler yy, e 
In amiable ſimplicity :: eee e 
LS - Unſtudy'd are her artleſs lays; io Sf att 
„ She aſks no laurel for her brows; . iy. | 
Hee j Ns Careleſs of cenſure or of praiſe, 
She haunts where tender myrtle grows; ae ee 18 
Fonder of happineſs than fame, #9996, en 3/772 10 ein 
Io the proud bay prefers the roſe, _..,, + | 41 
2 Nor. barters pleaſbre for a name. 5 2 
On nature's lap reclin'd at caſe, # 5 
e e, | eee bare Hy dec ; nn POET IN 
g 2 Hun 441 . From her derive the pow 'r to pleaſe, |. | KA- zi n 
8 5 From her receive th' harmonious. time, * —— 
5 5 Aud what the goddeſs makes my ſong a ; 
F In unpremeditated rhyme ay 8 
jails fisgpss He n 1 flows, whilſt young Deſi re. 
ulld from th Elyſian bloom of ſpring, _ un by 


* 

5 | Strews flow'rs immortal round my lyre, 533 = 
./ NTT portive children bring, CCC 
50: Jo ecoiis n Ji 4 From bloſſom d grove and lilied n 6113. 10 YEqino 199430 ns 

R ui 115441 604 13.3454 8 : : . Freſh fragrant chaplets for my head. 4 a 74 26 — 5 "Ss : 


not (191% > oy N 536 


The Sp OM ile ſofteſt of the nine, - e Iv 1 . | 


; E uterpe, muſe of gaiety, a DEER x 
mid bak bus foro a2 9; Queen of hèart- ſoft' ning melody, ann $9924 5 C411 
e eee wn ny Allures my ear with . Ste %o S %% b as J 
20 o batoqait er In my retreat Euterge pla 157 8-0! batte zi ty lon 
hs bo ere ſc ence, garland, 2 flow'rs, 22 3 

* 0 x 1 7 : 4 1 5 ©: I 4410 9 + 
Wt liens to her lays © © . BE? 

of 1243 „Ait bi d gun 

W Bencnth the ſbade of myrtle how'rs. © 4 50 02, 150! d 


His fourth epiie, i intituled, The Call of Ariſlippus, is addreſſed to Akenfide, in 2 rata of — 
Pahegyrit; and contains ſbthe beautiful paffages pregnant with the besos ſpirit of poetical 722 
thuſtaſm. In deſcribing his poetical inauguration, in imitation 6f Horace, the Irie naſe warbles wi 
all her native wildineſs and freedom. The doves covered mo 45 — tells bs, | with fret dra 
when he was a child, and had fported himſelf aſleep near 'a wood: The Call of Arifippur is tot o 
ſimple. The elves and fairies dariced about him is he lumbered under à blooming hawthorn; "the 
nee ron ber finging is rake tim a Howery couch { the red-breiift roſe'at diy AK" 

Vor: N. #1 10 anigie 2:12 1 139 64695 928 34; 21 199% , 
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to forniſh him with a pillow of wild roſes; while the bees, vithour diſturbing him, filled his little 0 
lips with May honey. 
In theſe Epiſtles, Cooper is continually * his numbers, wt eg them in the manner 


that is moſt agreeable to the ear. But this airy metody is only calculated for light ſubjeQs, and 

would be ridiculous if employed to expreſs, the grave or the ſublime. : 

The Pawer of Harmony, his next principal poetical work, is evidengly compoſed in imitation of k 

. &< Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination,” without riſfiog/ to the ſame degree of merit. It abounds 1 

- with; the ſentiments of: Shafiſbury, not very perſpieuoudy expreſſed. His Fin of Shahſddove is a : 

performance of conſiderable excellence. The ſcene of the viſion is ſuppoſed on the banks of the = 
Avon, where Shakſpeare is interred. Fancy, who is, employed in decking his grave with flowers, 

while ſhe laments his death, raiſes up the i imaginary beings introduced by Shakſpeare i in his dramas ; 

as Ariel, Proſpere, Caliban, the fairies, witches; and gb after which, the ſun baniſhing Morpheus 6 

4 and his dreams, he conchudes the poem wich an addreſs apparently improper, to the * dear en- 's 

| chantreſs of the brain,” to give wealth, honour, and renown, to others, but to give him content a 


with ſuch innocence as is attainable by man, and to teach him ſelf. knowledge. It is written in al- 4 
ternate rhyme, like the ! Elegy im à Country Church- yard, which probably excited his emulation, Ie 
and tinged his fancy a little, though the particular quality of the fybje& has prevented any remark- * 
able imitation of it. The introductory. tanzas, among many others, are beautifully deſeriptive; 3 


the expreſſion is » op and elegant, and the Yeoman Weben 21 with an agreeable lulling 0 
melody. 

The admirers of ſimple and elegant poetry are bllges ge bt bringing them acquainted (b 
with the Song to Winifred, inſerted in his Letters on.T, aft... The Faber Advice to bir Son is a fine ſay 
imitation of it, and is perhaps the moſt popular of his performances. His Genius of Great Britain _- 
breathes the genuine ſpirit of liberty and poetry, His Song are ſprighely and elegant. _ 

His verſion of the Ver- Vert of his favourite Greſſet has the elegance, delicate raillery, playfulneſs, 1 
and grace, of che original in a high degree. This poem has been long admired amongſt the moſt - 


elegant of the mock heroics, It has not the: dignity and ſtrong fative+ of the Lutrin,” nor the 
rich invention of the © Rape of the Lock, but is di ifinguiſhed by i its lightneſs, gaicty, and eaſe. 22 
Greſſet was bred a-Jcſuit ; but his wit procured his diſmiſſion from the ſociety. His Yer-Vert could 
expect no pardon from the convent, being a ſatire againſt nunneries. The ſtory of the poem is 
briefly this : Ver-Vert was a parrot belonging to the nuns of the viſitation at Nevers, and a great 
favourite with the whole ſiſterhood. The young novices treated bim with ſugar plumbs and bon- 
dons; the mothers taught him Ave Marias and Pater Noſters; from which he profited ſo well, 
that his ſame ſpread to a ſiſterhood at Nantes, the nuns of which ſept an earneſt requeſt that 
this edifying bird might be permitted to pay them 2 viſit. He is accordingly ſent to them 
by the Loire; but duriog the voyage, haying for his fellow. paſſengers two or three drag6ons 
and other company of that ſtamp, he unſortunately | forgets' all the -pious aſpirations of the 
convent, and learns the reprobate language of bis new campamioms; in which, to their infi- 
nite ſurpriſe and diſappointment, ' he accoſts the uns of Nantes, who are ſtruck with horror 
at his graccleſs converſation, ſo different, from, what they were taught to expect, aud ſend him 
back i in diſgrace to Nevers, where the change in his mar ners excites equal aſtoniſument. Poor 
Vir-Hert is condemned to a penetentia Fel and bread at Water, Fill his fault is ſuppoſed to be 
expiated ; bur, on the day appointed for his "reſtoration. | o favour, the joy and affection of the 
younger ouns lead them to feaſt him as prot with rogmencs avs other good * 1 he 

is licerally killed wigh kindneſs, , 

Such ip the eupline, of, the. tale, to which ge 2 * given b infinite. winks. by having wo to 

much of charaQer, i into. the, portrait. of his hero, who appears in the firſt pary a novice, innocent, and 
— demurs, god, afrer hig gransformarion, a lively rake, and petite maitre. Perhaps ho would. Rave. told 
bis ſory;morerpeatly, had be congluded it x it the. argival of bis hero ax Nantes, |, , ,.,, - 
ether Weist g. gf Ger Heri, ip heroic verſe, was printed in 2.293, 470, che production of the, 
Tearpgd. and, jngcpions Pr. Geddke, who, knew not that it, had, been previoully, trauſlazed, * 

Cooper, ! in the agrecable and eaſy mayner e of the + original, The fearre of the P's are ehe 1 


or 


THE LIFE OF COOPER. | 771 
rendered by Dr. Geddes; but the verſe is not finiſhed with ſufficient care, and we mils in it the 
charm which engaged us in reading Greſſet and Cooper. 2 
am glad,” ſays Gray, © in one of his letters to Dr. Wharton, you have had any pleaſure in = 
Greſſet; he ſeems to me. a truly elegant and charming writer. The “ Mechant” is the beſt co- 
medy I ever read; his © Edward” I could ſcarce get through, it is puerile, though there are good 
lines. However, you are to conſider this is a collection made up by the Dutch bookſellers; many 
things unfiniſhed or written in his youth, or deſigned not for the world, but to make his friends 
laugh, as the Lutrin Vivant, &c ; but then there are the Yer Vert, the © Epiſtle to P. Bongeant, 
the Chartreuſe,” that to his ſiſter, an © Ode on his Country,” another on * Mediocrity,” and the 
« Sidnei,” another comedy, all which have great beauties,” 
# Ineſtinating the peculiar merit of Cooper as an imitator of Greſſet, &c ĩt may be reaſonably doubt. 
ed whether it be eligible to imitate the French in an arbitra ry diſpoſition of rhyme, to which the 
unfitneſs of their language ſor better poetry ſeems to have reduced them, when that is not the caſe 
in ours. Imitation ſeems ſcarcely to merit attention for its own ſake, but for the .contingency of 
ſome improvement that may reſult from it. And if thoſe modes of rhyme adapted to ſportive and 
familiar ſubjects, and long eſtabliſhed by the uſe of good writers in our own language, ſhall be at 
. leaſt full as applicable to every purpoſe for which this freedom of rhyme and diction is deſigned, 
| the introduction of it will be uſeleſs at the beſt, though it ſhould not ſtrictly ſubje the introducer 
to Quintilian's imputation of the : frivele in parvis jactantiæ. Butler, Prior, and Green, have abun» 7 
dantly demonſtrated our ſhort meaſures of eight ſyllables in ſingle, and of nine in double rhymes, 
(beſides the. Engliſh Anacreontic of Seven) te be well adapted to ſubjects of humour and plea- 
ſantry, and to be capable of compriſing much wit, and many beauties, in diction of equal eaſe | 5 
and vivacity. Indeed, as Cooper has infuſed an equal proportion of wit and of original concep= 
tions, in equally happy expreſſion, into his Epi/tles, &c. it may ſerve in ſome meaſure to reconcile 
us to the arbitrary return and frequent ſameneſs of many of hi: rhymes, which read too proſaically, 
and rather like parentheſes. But where ſuch ſpecies of novelty is predicated, as the principal re- 
commendation of a work, its applauſe will probably be limited to the admirers of that eaſy French 
poetry, which has been thought by ſome of our beſt critics too frothy and | Rs ine 
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EpISTLES TO HIS FRIENDS IN TOWN 
FOM ARISTIPBUS IN RETIREMENT: | 


; 


h wes e ADVERTISEMENT: „ 
Tux ſpecies of poetry, in which the following epiſtles are written, has been uſed with great ſucceſs 
among the French, by Chapelle, Chaulieu, La Fare, Greſſet, Madame Deſhoulicres,. and others z 
but I do not remember to have ſeen it before in the Engliſh language. The tinconfined return of 
the rhymes, and eaſineſs of the dition, ſeem peculiarly adapted tę epiſtolary compoſitiobs. The 


author profeſſedly imitates the general manner of the abovementioned writers, but he is more 155 
ticularly obliged to Greſſet, for two or three hints in his performance, which he has acknowledge 
in the marginal notes. The reader will not forget, that theſe four epiſtles were written originally 


under a fictitious character. ; 


\ 


17 


EPISTLE 1. | 
THE RETREAT OF ARISTIPPUS. 
To bis Grace the Duke of ********, 

Je vous livre mes reveries 
Que quelques verités hardies, 
Viennet librement mẽlanger. Gxxssxr. 


Serz'p with the rage of being great 
In courts, my lord, let others lead 
(Exchanging happineſs for ſtate), 
The crowd of tinſel'd flaves, who tread/ _ 
The miry miniſterial road 
To modern honour's dark abode, 
Where dwell th' high vulgar of the town, 
Which England's common courteſy, 
To make bad fellowſhip go down, 
Politely calls good company. 
Remote from politics and ſtrife, 
From the dull ſons of bus'neſs free, 
Unfetter'd by domeſtic life, © 
To letter'd eaſe a votary, 
I ſpend alternately my hours 
*Twixt Epicurus' myrtle bow'rs 
And Academus' palmy grove, 
Happy, from Seine's meandring ſhores, 
Where poliſh'd pleaſures ever rove, 
The firit to bring the Fheſpian maids, 
To play to fcience and to love | 
On Cyprian pipes in Britiſh ſhades. 

No levees here attend his grace, _ 
My lording ev'ry morn an afs, 


| | Nor office-clerks with buſy face, 


To make fools wonder as they paſ s, 
Whiſper dull nothings in his car, 

Bout ſome rogue borough-monger there. 
The well-bred infipidity | 
Of town aſſemblies ne er is heard, 

And candidates for prelacy, 

That fable, ſupple, bowing herd, 

This ſilent territory fly; 

For biſhoprics are ſeldom found 

In realms of ſcientific ground. 

No doctor's medicinal wig, 8 5 

No titled beggar's ſuppliant knee, Re 

No alderman with knighthood big | 7 

And newly purchas'd pedigree, 

No vultures of the human race £ 

From Temple or from Lincoln's-Inn, 

No pſeudo-patriot out of place, 

Nor venal ſenator that's in, 

Diſturb this amiable retreat ; 

Only a muſe, a Jove, of grace, 

In this calm ſenate have a ſeat. 

Such repreſentatives are free. As 

No muſe has lately been at court, x 

Nor are the graces better for't ; | 

Nor have the love's ſeptennially, 

A borough-int'reſt to ſupport, * e 

Mortgag'd their healths or property. E 
Led by unerring nature's voice, 6 

I haunt retirement's ſilent ſhade, © 

Contentment's humble lot and choice, © 


Where on the moſſy ſopha laid, 
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I fee, through eontemplation s eye, 
he . cherub innocence, 
h bleffing of her native ſky 

'To ſympathetic hearts diſpenſe. 

Hete, undebauch' 4 W — ms. 

Grext-rature reigns 


Both when reſu 8 2 | 
In 1 meridi PD LTC? 


The natives of the — grove 
Their nuptials chaunt on vernal ſprays; 
Uataught by Ovid how — _... 
True paſſion tes their Taye. a 
From no Propertius poliſh'd dal, 
The linnet forms her tempꝰ rate note:; 
From no Tibullus learns to plam 
The widow's turtle's faithful throat. 
Each feather'd libertine of air, 
Gay as Catullvs, loves and ſings ; 
"It ay the Teian ſage from carg, . 
6ldfinch claps his gilded wings, 
1255 his female to 755 5 
ady groves and cryſtal ſſ 
ere bleſs d with A . 
, devious thought to ſtray ; 
trough fancy's viſionary way, 

e Iytvan bards of ſentiment 
Wardle the dictates of the heart 
Uninterrupted as they flow, 
Unmeafur'd by the rules of art, 

Now ſtrongly high now ſweetly low. 

Such ſcenes the good have ever lov'd, 


The great have ſought, the wiſe approv's: 


Here legiſlators plann'd of old 
The pandects of immortal laws; 
And mighty chiefs and heroes bold, 
- Withdrawn from popular applauſe, 
Firſt having left their countries free 
From ſavage and from human peſts, 
Gain'd a more glorious victory 
O' er the fierce tyrants of their breaſts. 
Mcthirks, I hear ſome courtier ſay, 
* Such charnis idral ill agree 
«With moderniz'd gentility ; 
0 2 n. w the witty, great, and g f 
hink what ſo charms yur rura Weak, 
05 2 00 a clown's fit reſidence, = 
« In former days a country life, win | 
For fo time-honour'd poet» ſing, 
© Free from anxiety and ſtrife, 
& Was biand:ſh'd by perpetual ſpring. 
* There the {weet graces kept their court, 


The nymphs, the fawis. and dryads play 'd, 


«© Thither the muſes would reſort, 

« Apollo lov'd the ſylvan ſhade. 

*The gods and heroes ond a paſſion + 
. For wives and daughters of the [+ aing, 

*« And her ines, whilſt *twas the faſhion, - 

© Ridotto'd on che rural plains. 


ec The '{quies were then of heav ny race, * 


& The parſons faſhionable too, . 
t You'g Her nes had at cou-t a place, 
4% Venus and Mars were folks one "ky 


© But long long fince thoſe times, are o'er, | 7 4 


No goddeſs tipo. ĩt oer the lea, 


— — 
* ad 8 


N 


| © The gods and heroes are no more, 

« Who danc'd to rural minſtrelſy, 

« Deteſted are theſe ſad abodes 

% By modern dames of mortal make, 

«© And peers, who rank not with ſuch gods; 

heir eee 0g — 
« For-now tis quite another 

1 The coüntry wears diff rent *. 

„When ſometimes, (ob! the cruel Lent): 

© Thither her ladyſhip is ſent, 

«© As Sol through Taurus mounts the ſky, 

« Or George prorogues his parliament, 

Her beauteous boſom heaves a ſigh, 

© Five months in ruſtic baniſhmenr. 

„ Thither, alas! no Viſcounts rove, 

« Nor heart-bewitching col'nels come, 
Pull is the muſic of the grove, 

© Unheeded fades the meadow's bloom. 

« The verdant copſe may take the birds, 

The breath of morn and evening's dew 

b 38 bleating flecks and lowing herds 
7 pleaſant and be wholeſome too; 

* But how cati theſe ( 0 *tis out of nature) | 

® Have charms for any human creature?” 
Such are the ſentiments, I own, 


| Of au that lazy loitering race, 


From daily uſhers to his grace, 

Who never leave the guilty town; 
But in the purlieus of the court, 
By knaves are ſpaniel'd up and down, 


To ſeteh and carry cach report. 


Far other image: ariſe 
To thoſe who inward turn their eyes 
To view th' inhabitants of mind; 
Where ſolitude's calm vot'ries find... 
Of knowledge th' inexhauſted prize; 
And truth, immortal truth beſſ ow, 
Clad in etherial robes of light, _ 
Pure as the flakes of falling fnows, 
\Unenvied unreprov'd delight. 
On me. my lerd, on humble me 
The intellectual train attends; 
Science oft ſeeks, my company, | 
And fancy's children are my Rand 
Here bleſs d with independent eaſe, 
1 look with pity on the great, 
For who, that with enjoyment ſees 
The laughs and graces at his gate, 
And little Joves attending nigh, 
Or fondly hov'ring o'er his head, | 
To wing his orders through the TY 


Whilſt warbling muſes round him 


Sweet flow'rs, which, on Parnaſfus blows. 

Would wiſh thefe thorny, paths to tread, 

Which flaves and courtiers only know. 
Thanks tu my anceſtors and Heav'n, 

To me the happier lot is giv'n. 

In ealm retreat my time to ſpend 

With far far better comphny, 

Than thoſe who on the court 284 

In honourable drudger x. 15 1 

Warriors and ſtateſmen of old Rome 0 

Duly abſerve my levee day: 0 

And wits from poliſh'd Athens ee. of 


© * 


Occaſional * to Poa i „ el f 
7 a 


Cc. cam i. co TY 1 


22 2 2 


Ober pebbled W > I'll 
Tun'd. to the ſad melodious tale 
in murmurs querulouſly low. 7% 


With the great Plato often holds 
Diſcourſe upan immortal pow 1. b 


And Attic Xenophon unfolds ver ae 


Rich honey from Lyceum 's flow 6 
Cæſar and Tully often. dine, 
Anacreon rimbles in my-.grove, 
Sweet Horace drinks Falernian wine, 
Catullus makes op haycocks love. 
With theſe, and ſome akin to theſe, 
The living few who grace our days, 
I live in literary caſe, 
My chief delight their taſte to pleaſe 
With ſoft and unaffected lay 
Thus, to each vot'ry's wiſh, kind fate 
Divides the world with equal line, 
She bids ambition, care, and ſtate, 
— the high portion of the great, 
8 love, and bliſs. be mine. 


EPISTLE n. | 
THE T.EMSER or ARISTIPPUS. 
ro Lady ######8, _ 


Quo m me * Tempefaadeferar hege. 


I'rz oſt, Melts, heard you ay, 
© The world obſerves I never wear 
% Ap aſpect gloomy or ſevere, _ 
1 That, conſtitutionally gay, | 
© Whether dark clouds oe the Kr., 
© Or Phebus gilds the face of day, 
jn pleaſure's- true philoſophy 
5 I paſs the winged years, away- 
in moſt, tis true, the human ſenſe 
Is ſubjected to ſmiles, or tears, 
To ſwelling 25 cle, of, trem bling fears, 
„% By ev'ry influence.” 
Cameleon-like eie ſouls agree 
With all they heat and all they fee, 
Or, as one inſtrument reſound, 
Another's uniſon of Jounds, 
Their mutable complexious carry 
The looks of anger, hope,. and joy; 
Juſt as the ſcenes around em vary, 
icaſures delight, or pains annoy. 
But I, by philoſophic mood, 
Let the wiſe call it happy folly, 
Educe ſrom ey! ry evil good, 
And rapture'e'en from melancholy, 
When in the filent midaight grove, 
Sweet Philomela [wells her throat 
With tremulous and plaintive . 
Expreſſive of difaſt'rous love, 
I with the penſive pleaſures, dwell, 
And in their calm ſequelter'd cell, 
Liſten with rapturous delight. | - 
To the ſoft ſongiter of the night. 
Here Echo, in her. moſſy cave, | 
Symphoniovs to the love-lorn ſong, 
Warbles the vocal rocks among. 
Whilſt gently-trickling waters lave 


*s 


The oak fring'd mountain's hoary brow, oy 


Whoſe Rreams, united in the vale - 


| Soar) 


” 
Yates 


| 


} 


4 


And, whilſt immers'd in — wy 4 
Prom ages paſt and realms /upfeen,:.* 57. 
There moves before the mental ere 7 9 1 


The pleaſing melancholy ſcennngngn 
Of nymphs and yomhounGatunete, tor der 


Whoſe fame ſhall ſpread from ſhore to hore, 
Preſerv'd by bards from death and-fate, . 
Till time itſelf ſhall be no more. 

Thus, not by. black mifanthropy 


Impell'd, to'caves or rocks I fly; 


But when, by chance or humour led, 

My wand'ring feet thoſe regions tread, 

Taught by philoſophy ſo ſweet | 

To ſhun the fellowſhip of eare, 

Far from the world I go-to.meet ans 

Sach pleaſures as inhabit there. 
With rebel- will I ne'er oppoſe - 

The curtent of my deſtiny, al boy's 

But, pliant as the torrent Hows, _,  - 

Receive my courſe implicitiy. 

As, from ſome ſhaded river's ſide 

If chance a tender * ofier's blown, 

Subject to the controuling tide, 


„ „ „ 


Th obedient ſhrub ia carried — 


Awhile it floats upon the treams, - | + 
By whirlpools row is, forc'd below, 5 N 
Then mounts again where Titans beam 
Upon the ſhining waters glow. Db ni $04” 
Sweet flow'ry vales it paſles by, 57; 
Cities, and ſolitudes by turns. 
Or where a dreary delart burns 
In ſorrowful obſcurity. 21,1146 
For many a league the wand'rer's borne; 1 „ 
By foreſt, r ls 462 
Till, tend never to return, 1 11 F 


Tis buried. in the boundleſs main. 


Thus Ariſtippus 2 his plan 
To ev'ry change ai times and fstee 
His temper he accommodates ; 80 41121 

Not where he will, but where he can, 1 

A daily bliſs he celebrates, F) 

An ofier on the ſtream of time, 

This philoſophic wanderer Ll Be: 
Floating through ev'ry place and celine, H 
Finds ſome peculiar bleſſing there. ir fackfs 
Where e'er the winding current {trays - 

By proſp'rous mount of adverſe, plain, | 
He'll ſport, till all his jocund days 33 $2 


Are loſt in life's eternal main. 9165 10 

Let worldlings hunt for heppineſs | „ bis 
With pain, anxiety and ſtrife, nivernl , 
Through ev'ry thorny path of life? 12 ,f 
And ne'er th' ideal fair poſſeſs! 5 
For who, alas! their paſſious:ſend” - | ++ +4 7 
The fleeting image to purſue,. oO 
Themſetves their own deſigns, rug or H 
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— 8 12 furer clue have found, +. © + 
To guide me o'er the mazy ground; | 
For knowing that this deity 
Muſt ever rove at liberty 
Through fancy's viſionary. road, 
I never wiſdom's ſchemes employ 
To find her in one fix'd abode, 
But where I meet her I enjoy; 
And being free from ſtrife and care, 
Am ſure to meet her ev'ry where. 


EPISTLE I". 
_ THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIPPUS. 
To * i Ei. 


D'autres font des vers par etude 
Ten fais pour me deſennuyer. 


S8H0VLD ſupercilious cenſors ſay _. 
« His youth is waining, 'tis not time 
« For Ariſtippus now with rhyme 
« To while the uſcleſs hours away, 
I might reply, I do no more 8 
Than what my betters did before; 
That what at firſt my ſancy led 
This idle buſineſs to purſue, 
Still makes me proſecute the trade, 
Becauſe I've nothing elſe to do; 
But to the candid, Tom, and you, 
A better reaſon 1 oval give, 
To whom a better reaſon's due, 
That in theſe meaſures I convey 
My gentle precepts, how to live, 
Clearer than any other way. 
For in the pow'rs of poetry, 
wh truth, and pleaſure blended lic. 
in Italia" s fertile vales, 

of the ſame tree, whilſt bloſſoms blow, 
The ripen'd fruits nectareous grow, 
Fed by warm ſuns and freſh'n ning gales. 
Divineſt art to mortals giv'n! 
By thee, the brave, the good, the wiſe, 
The fair, the learn'd, and witty, riſe 
From earth's dull ſod, and people heav'n. 
Nor be't to thee imputed blame, 
That ever-barking calumny, 
And filthy-mouth'd obſcenity, 
Have oft-uſurp'd thy injur'd name! 
Alas! the drops which morning ſheds 
With dewy fingers on the meade, 
The pink's and Filer s tubes to fil, 
Alike che noxious juices feed 
Of deadly hemlock's Pois nous weed, 
And give em fatal pow'r to kill!“ 

Imagination loves to trace 
Reaſon's immortal lineaments 
In fiion's necromantic face, 
When probability aſſents. 
The faireſt features fiction wears, 
When moſt like truth th' inchantreſs looks, 
As ſweet Nareiſſa's ſhade appears, 
In ſilent lakes and cryſtal brooks, 
80 like the life, we ſcarcely know 
Where laſt to fix our wav'ring love, 
Whether upon the form 5 
Or on the real 1 


GRESSET, 


15 


{ 


1] 


In each we ſee an angel's face 


Though for the ſubſtance breathe our i fighs, 0 | 


Whilſt we the ſhadowy image trace 
In the clear wave with longing eyes. 
But ſhould you aſk me, why l _ 
Of all the laurel'd ſiſterhood 
'Th* inhabitants of Pindus wood, 


| The leaſt conſiderable muſe. 


The vi'lets round the mountain's feet, 

Whoſe humble gems unheeded blow, 

Are to the ſhepherd's ſmell more ſweet 

Than lofty cedars'on its brow. 

Let the loud epic ſound th* alarms + 

Of dreadful war, and heroes ſprung 

From ſome immortal anceſtry, 

Clad in impenetrable arms 

By Vulcan forg'd, my lyre is ſtrung 

With ſoſter chords, my muſe more free | 

Wanders through Pindus' humbler ways 

In amiable ſimplicit : 

Unſtudy' d are her artleſs os, 

She aſks no laurel for her brows; 

Careleſs of cenſure or of praiſe, 

She haunts where tender myrtle grows; 

Fonder of happineſs than fame 

To the proud bay prefers the roſe, 

Nor barters pleaſure for a name, 

On nature's lap reclin” d at caſe, ' 

I liſten to her heav ny tongue, 

From her derive the pow'r to pleaſe, 

From her receive th' harmonious time, 

And what the goddeſs makes my ſong 

In unpremeditated rhyme 

Mellifluous flows, whilſt young defire, 

Cull'd from th' Elyſian bloom of ſpring, 

Strews flow 'rs immortal round my lyre, 

And fancy's ſportive children bring, 

From bloſſom'd grove and lilied mead, 

Freſh fragrant chaplets for my head, 

The moſt, though ſofteſt of the nine, 

| Euterpe, muſe of gaiety, 

Queen of heart-ſoft'ning melody, 

Allures my ear with notes divine. 

In my retreat Euterpe plays, 

Where ſcience, garlanded with flow'rs, 

Evraptur'd liſtens to her lays 

Beneath the ſhade of myrtle bow'rs. 
This pleaſing territory lies 

Uaviſited by common eyes, 

Far from the prude's affected ſpleen, 

Or bigot's ſurly godlineſs, 

Where no coquettes, no jilts are ſeen, Son 

Nor folly-fetter'd fops of dreſs; 

Far from the vulgar, high, and low, 

The penſion'd great man's littleneſs ; 

Or thoſe who, prone to ſlav'ry, grow 

Fit tools of others tyranny, 

And, with a blind devotion, bow 

To wooden blocks of quality ; 

Far from the land of argument, pl” 

Where, deep within their murky cells, 


Figures and blotted tropes are pent, 
Aud three- legg d ſylogiſm dwells ; 
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The ſchoolmen ſubrle and refin'd, 

Who fill the thick ſ{kull's REI ſpace | 
With puffs of theologic wind; | 
And all the grave pedantic exain, 
Which fairy genius longs to bind 

Hard with a comment's iron chain. 

But, whilſt ſuch drones are driv'n away, 
In my belov'd retreat remain 

The fair, the witty, and the gay. 

Here the ſoft patriarch of the loves, 

Honey'd Anacreon, with the doves 

Of Venus flutt'ring o'er his head 

(Whilſt ivy-crowned hours around 

The laughter-loving graces lead 

In ſportive ringlets to the ſound 

Of Paphian flutes), the muſe invites 

To feſtive days and am'rous nights. 
Here tender Moſchus loves to rove 
Along the meadow's daiſy d ſide, 

Under a cool and ſilent grove, 

Where brooks of dimpling waters glide. 
Rapt in celeſtial ecſtaſy 

Sappho, whom all the nine inſpire, 
Varies her am'rous melody, 

The chords of whoſe Idalian lyre, 

As changeful paſſions ebb or flow, 
Struck with' bold hand, now vibrate high, 
Now, modulated to a ſigh, 

Tremble moſt languiſhingly low. 

Horace, mild ſage, refin'd with eaſe, 

Whoſe precepts, whilſt they counſel, pleaſe, 
Without the jargon of the ſchools, 

And fur-gown'd pedant's bookiſh rules, 
Here keeps his lov'd academy; 

His art ſo nicely he conceals, 

That wiſdom on the boſom ſteals, 
And men grow good inſenſibly. 

From cool Valcluſa's lilied meads 

Soft Petrarch, and his Laura come, 
And e' en great Taſſo ſometimes treads 
Theſe flow'ry walks, and culls the bloom 
Of rural groves, where heretofore 

Each muſe, each grace, beneath the ſhade 
Of myrtle bow'rs, in ſecret play d 

With an-idalian paramour. 

From ſilver Seine's tranſparent ſtreams, 
With roſes and with lilies crown'd, 
Breathing the ſame heart-caſing themes, 
And tun'd in amicable ſound, 

Sweet bards, of kindred ſpirit, blow 
Soft Lydian notes on Gallic reeds, 
Whole ſongs inſtruct us how to know 
Truth's flow'rs from affeRation's weeds, 
Chapelle leads up the feſtive band; 
La Farre and Chaulicu, hand in hand, 
Cloſe follow their poetic ſire, | 

Hot with the Teian grape and fire. 

But hark ! as ſweet as weſtern wind 
Breathes from the vi'let's fragrant beds, 
When balmy dews Aurora ſheds, 
Greſſet's clear pipe, diſtinct behind, 
Symphoniouſly combines in one, 
Each former bard's mellifluent tone. 
Greſſet! in whoſe harmonious verſe ' 


To Britiſh bards in after times, 0 


5 


Compos d in literary leiſure, 


The Indian bird ſhall at: Vis 24 
Though death may perch on Ver verbs hearſe,” | 
Fame's tongue immortal ſhall reheasſe '- . 
His variable loquacity." | - 

Nor wanting are there bards of Thames, 
On rural reed young Surry plays, 
And Waller woos the courtly dames 
With gay and unaffected lays, 
His carcleſs limbs ſupinely laid 
Beneath the plantain's leafy ſhade. 
Prior his eaſy pipe applies 
To ſooth his jealous Cloe's breaſt, 
And even Sachariſſa's eyes | 
To brighter Cloe's yield the prize 
Of Venus' ſoul-bewitching eeſt. 
Than theſe much greater bards, 1 won, 
Whenever. they will condeſcend $4 
Th' inferior muſes to attend, * 
Immortalize this humble ſcene © 
Shakſpeare's and Drayton's fairy crews © 
In midnight revels gambol round; > © 
And Pope's light ſylphids ſprinkle dews * 
Refreſhing on the magic ground. 
Nor ſdains the dryad train of yore, 
And green-hair'd naiads of the flood, 
To join with fancy's younger brood, 
Which brood the ſweet enchantreſs bore 
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Whoſe fame ſhall bloom in deathleſs r n . 
When Greece and Britain are no more. 

Whilſt ſuch the feaſts of fancy give, L 
Careleſs of what dull ſages know, * 
Amidſt their banquets I will live, 
And, pitying, look on pow'r below. = 
If till the Cynic cenſor ſays, n 
That Ariſtippus' uſeleſs days e 
Paſs in melodious foolery, | F of 
This is my laſt apology : 
Whatever has the'pow'r to bleſs, 
© By living having learnt to prize, 
Since wiſdom will afford me lefs * 
« Than what from harmleſs follies riſe, £ 
I cannot ſpare from happine(s »* 
* & ſingle moment to be wiſe, P9671 


EPISTLE V. 
THE CALL OF ARISTIPPUS. ” 
To Merl Alana, N. o. 
AXAPIE AE TIE NEOTAAS 


MEQETQQ e 
Od — Stepbeni, 


O THov, bur whom the Britiſh bays 
Bloom in theſe unpoetic days, 

Whoſe early genius glow d to follow 
The arts through nature's ancient Ways, 
Twofold diſciple of Apollo! | 
Shall Ariſtippus eaſy lays, | 
Trifles of philoſophic pleaſure 1 "4G 


Aſpire to gain thy deathleſs praiſe 7 

If thy nice ear attends the ſtrains, 
This careleſs bard of nature breathes 
On Cyprian flute in Albion's plains; 


* 


«998 
By future pocts myrtie wreaths - ' 
Shall. long be ſcatter d o'er his urn } 
In annual ſolemanity, 

And marble Cupide, a8 they mourn, BY 
Point gmhans his kindred aſhes lie. 


Whil® through the track of endleſs day. 


Thy muſe ſhall, like the bird of Jove, 
Wing to the ſource of light her way, 
And bring from cloudleſs realms above, 
Where truth's ſcraphic daughters glows. 
Another Promothean ray 
To this benighted globe below, 
Mine, like foft Cytherea' s dove, 
Contented with her native groe, 
Shall fondly ſooth th' attentive cars 
Of life's way«wearied travellers, 
And, from the paths of fancied woes, 
Lead em to the ſerene abode, 
Where real bliſs: and real good 
In ſweet ſeeurity repoſe; | 
Or, —.— matin e [+ 
To youth's.new/voyagers, in ſpring, 
As over head in air ſhe floats, Nn 
Attendant on-unruffled wing, 
Warbles inartiſicial joy, 
My muſe in tender Arains mal fing 
The feats of Venus winged boy, 
Or how the nimble-footed hours, | 
With the three ramen knit in dance, 
Follow the goddeſs 
To Hebes court in Paphian bow're 
Nor her the wile, 
And gloomy ſons of melancholy, 
Theſe unaffected lays. deſpiſe, 
As day-dreams of melodious folly. 
Reaſon a lovelier aſpect wears 
The ſmiles and muſes when between, 
Than in the Stoic's rigid mien 
With beard philoſophiz d by years; 
And virtue moaps not in the cell 
Where cloiſter d pride and petiance . 
But, in the chariot of the loves, 
She triumphs innocently gay, 
Drawn by the yok d Idalian doves, 
Whilſt young affections lead the way 
To the warm re ons of the heart, 
Whence ſelfiſh fiends of vice departs 
Like ſpectres at th* approach of day. 
Should any infidel demand, , 
Who ſneers at our poetic heav'n, 
Whether from ordination given 
By prelates of the Theſpian land, 
Or infpiration from above 
(As modern Methodiſts derive | 
"Their light from no divine alive), 
1 hold the great prerogative [ers 
T* ee. ſage Anacreon's writ 
Or gloſs upon Catullus wit, 
Prophets that heretofore were dent, 
And finally require to ſee | 
Credentials of my embaſſy, _ 
Before his faith could Yield "conſent, 
Convincing reaſons] would give 
From a ſhorg tale ſcarce credible, 
But yet as true and plauſible 


Y, 
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As ſome which Catholics believe, 
That I was call'd by Jove's beheſt 
A Paphian and a Delphian prieſt. 
Once, when by Trent's pellucid e 


In days of prattling infancy, 


Led by young wond' ring ecſtaſy, 


To view the ſun's refulgent beams, 
As on the ſportive waves they play d, 


Too far I negligently ſtray'd, 
The god of day his · lamp withdrew, 
Evening her duſky mantle ſpread, 
And from her moiſt'ned treſſes ſhed 
Refreſhing drops of pearly dew. 
Cloſe by the barders of a wood, 
Where an old ruin'd abbey ſtood, 
Far from a fondling mother's ſight, 
With toil of childiſh. ſport oppreſs'd, 
My tender limbs ſunk down to reſt 
Midſt the dark horrors of the night. 
As Horace erſt by fabled doves 
With ſpring's firſt leaves was mantled oer 
A wand' rer from his native groves; 

A like regard the Britiſh loves 
To me their future poet bore, 
Nor left me guardianleſs alone, 
For though no nymph or faun appeat 4 
Nor piping ſatyr was there heard, | 
And here the dryads are unknown; * 
Yet, natives true of Engliſh ground; 
Sweet elves and fays in mantles green, 
By ſhepherds oft in moonlight ſeen, - 
And dapper fairies danc'd around. 
The nightingale, her love-lorn lay - 
Neglecting on the neighb ring ſpray, 
Strew'd with freſh flow'rs my turſy be 
And, at the firſt approach of morn, 
The red-breaſt ſtript the fragrant thorn 
On roſes wild to lay my head. 
Thus, as the wond' ring ruſtics tay, 
In ſmiling fleep they found me laid 
Beneath a bloſſom'd hawthorn's ſhade, 
Whilſt ſportive bees, in myſtic play, 
With honey fill'd my little lips 


Blent with each ſweet that — ſips 


| From flow ' ry cups in balmy 


From that bleſs d hour my boſom glow'd 
Ere vanity or fame inſpir d, 
With unaffeRted tranſports fir'd, - 
And from my tongue untutor d flow'd, 
in childhood's inattentive days, 
The liſping notes of artleſs lays _ | 
Nor have theſe dear enchantments ceas d, 
For what in innocence began | 
Still with increaſing years increas d, 


Perhaps this fondly-foſter'd fiame, 

E'en when i in duſt my bady's laid, 

Will o'er the tomb preſerve its fame, 

And glow within my future ſhade, - 

If thus, as poets have agreed, | 

The ſoul, when ſcomi the body "oe wh 

In t' other world confines her bliſs 

To the ſame joys the lov'd in this. 
Thine, when ſhe? 's;paſs' d the ftygiar: Hood, 


Shall, midſt the patriot chicks of old, 


And youth's warm joys now charm the man. | 
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This 3 «ft BUS 
Shall, fram the — 


2 in — ar roll'd)! 15 
Strike with a maſter d mighty hand 


oundeſt . 


— —— indred band - 


And faſcinate the 
With magic af poctic words. 

Ratih d 8 with t mellifuent lay 

Plato and Virgil walk entwine 
Of olive and the Mantuan bay 3 
A neser-fading crown ſor the, 
And learn'd Lucretius ſhall reſign, 

Among the foll wers uf e e 

His philoſophic dignity. 

For euch Falrkful 
Nature's external fyrimetry, 
Yet to the'mind's capacivus view, 


That uncoufiti d expatiates * * 
O'er mighty; Nature's 3 ee FRET 11 
Thy. nicer firoke delin n 
The finer features of the he foul. mo, SO | 
And, whilſt the Theban bard to thee _ 


Shall yield the heart-elating lyre, 
Horace ſhall hear attentively 
Thy finger touch his ſofter wire 
To more familiar harmony. | 
Mean while thy Ariſtippus made 
Shall ſeek where fweet Anacreon plays, 
Where Chapelle ſpends his feſtive _ | 
Where lies the vine-impurpled. glade 
By tuneful Chalieu vocal made. 
Or where our Shenſtone's molly cell, 
Or where the fair Deſhoulicres * | 
Or Hammond and Pavillon dwell, 
And Greſſet's gentle ſpirit roves 
Surrounded by a group of 2 Te 
With roſes crown'd and aſphodel. 
Let the furr'd pedants of the ſchools, 
In learning's formidable ſhow, 
Full of wiſe ſaves and bookiſh rules, 
The meagre dupes of miſery grow, 
A lovelier doctrine I Profeſs 
Than their dull ſcience can avow ; 
All that belongs to happineſs | 
Their heads are welcome ſtill to know, 
My heart's contented to poſſeſs. . 
For in ſoft elegance and eaſe, 
Secure of living whilſt I live,. 
Each momentary bliſs I ſeize, © 
Ere theſe warm faculties decay, 
The fleeting moments to deceive 
Of human life's allotted day. 
And when th' invidious hand of time 
By ſtealth ſhall ſilver oer my head, 
Still'pleaſure's roſy ſy walks I'll tread, 
Still with the jocund muſes rhyme, - 
And haunt the green Idalian bow , 
Whilſt wanton boys of Paphos court ©. 
In myrtles hide my Raff for ſport, 


And coif me, where I'm bald, with "I f 


Thus to each happy habit true, 
Preferring happineſs to pow r, I 
Will Ariſtippus een purſue 

Life's comforts to the lateſt hour, 

Till! e (the only malad7ß 4 
Which thou and med'cine cannot cure, 
Yet what all covet to endure) 
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To regions of Elyſian air, 
Where des of moral plares rom 


Eternal joyr of mutual love, 
Which tranſi 


bann Chloe wh: 
Though forty, I'm free from. all pain, 


No graces my tuenſion have fed, od. _ a 
The loves frolic ſtill rund . 


To none have I ever been cold, 
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Which blaſts —— endeavour to „ 


' . 
— « 


* 
* 


Save love, Im free from diſeaſe... ef 


No muſ?s have broken my Hye; - 
my bed,” 
And kasgbter is cheer det f. 


All beauties in vogue I'm among 
I've appetite e en for the old, 1 
And ſpirit enough for the _— 


Believe — ſweet girl, 1 ſpeak true, 
Or elſe put my love to the teſt; 
Some others have doubted like you, 


Lite chem do you bleſs and be d 
AN EpisrlI 58 


VOLTAIRE. 1757. 4 
Traxflated from the Frenz. 
01 40 
vorrank. believe me, were 1 now "FW 
In private life's calm ſtation plac'd, 
Let heav'n for nature's wants allow; 1 4 _ 
With cold indiff rence would I view 
Departing'fortune's winged haſte, '-- 
And laugh at her caprice like you. NN 
Th' infipid farce of tedious ſtate, A 
Imperial duty's real weight, 
The faithleſs courtier's ſupple * 
The fickle multitude's careſs, 
And the great vulgar's littleneſa, 
By long experience well | know; 
And, though a prince and poet bor, 
Vain blandiſhments of ſcorn. 


I For when the ruthleſs ſhears of fate 


Have cut my life's precarious thread, -- 
And rank d me with th' — 2 
What wil't avail that 1 was great, a '* 
Or that ch uncertain tongue of fame th 
in mem'ry's temple chaunts my name? 
One bliſsful moment whilſt we live 
Weighs more than ages of reaown; ; 
What then do potentates receie 
Of good, peculiar to their n 
Sweet eaſe and unaffected joy, . 4 1 


Domeſtic peace, and ſportive pleaſure, 


The 


regal throne and palace fy,” ono of 
And, born for liberty, prefer 


anon 31 W 


Soft Glent ſcenes of Ser lelfarey: towns, of 
To what we monarchs buy ſo-dear;- - | 
The thorny pomp of ſcepter'd care. 


— 


70 
My pain or bliſs ſhall ne'er depend 
On fickle*fortune's caſual flight, 
For, whether ſhe's my foe or friend, 
In calm repoſe I'll paſs the night; 

And ne'er'by watchful homage own | 
I court her ſmile, or fear her froẽs mm. 
But from our ſtations we derive  - As len 
Unerring precepts how to liver 
And certain deeds each rank calls forth, 
By which is meaſut'd human worth. 
Voltaire, within his private cell, 
In realms where ancient honelty 
Is patrimonial j property, 
And ſacred freedom loves to dwell, 
May give y his peaceful mind, 
Guided by Plato' r. 
In ſilent ſolitude reſign d 
To the mild virtues of a ſage 
But 1, *gaipſt whom wild whirlwinds wage 
Fierce war with wreck-denouncing wing, 
Muſt be, to face the tempeſt's rage, 
In thought, in life, in death, a king. 


A HYMN TO HEALTH. | 
WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 


Sweet 8s. the fragrant breath of genial May, 
Come, fair Hygeia, goddeſs heav'nly born, 
More lovely than the ſun's returning ray, 
To northern regions, at the half year's morn. 


Where ſhall I ſeek thee? in the wholeſome grot, 
Where temperance her ſcanty meal enjoys? 
Or peace contented with her humble lot, ' 

Beneath her thatch th' inclement blaſt defics ? 


Iwept from each flow' r that ſips the e, 
, dew 
Thy Ding beſprinkles all the ſcenes around; 
Where er thou fly' the bloſſoms bluſh anew, 
And purple Wile ers paint the hallow'd ground. 


Thy preſence renovated nature ſhows, 
By thee each ſhrub with varied hue is dy'd, 
Each tulip with redoubled luſtre glows, 
And all creation ſmiles with —_ pride. 


But in thy. abſence joy is felt no more, 


The landſcape wither'd e' en in ſpring appears, 
The morn lowers om nous o'er the duiky ſnore, 
And evening ſuns ſet half extinct in tears. 


Ruthleſs diſeaſe aſcends, when thou art gone op 


— 


From the dark regions of th* abyſs below, © _ 


With peſtilence, the guardian of her throne, | 
Breathing Fontagion from the realms of woe. 


In vain her citron groves Italia boaſts, ' - 

Or Po the balſam of his weeping trees; 
In vain Arabia's aromatic coaſts 

Tincture the opinions of the paſſing —— 


No wholeſome benen jmpregy the weſtern — 


But noxious ſtench exhal'd by ſcorching heat, 


Where gaſping ſwains the pois'nous air inhale 
That once diffus d a mediciual lect. 


THE WORKS or oO PER. 


Me, abject me, with pale diſeaſe oppreſe d. 
Heal with the balm of thy prolifie breath, 


| Rekindle life within my elay- cold breaſt, 


And ſhield my 3 en canker-worgs of 
death. 2 JEN CHz 


Then on the verdant turf, ah fav' rite Krine, | 
Reſtor d to thee a votary I'll come, 2 
Grateful to offer to thy pow'r divine 
Each herb chat grows wund ben. tomb. 
4 


4 SONG. - 
Tux l that I lov'd was as MELON as day, 


4 And as ſweet as the bloſſoming hawthorn i in May, 


Her temper was ſmooth as the down on the dove, 
And her face was as fair as the mother's of love. 


Though mild as the pleaſanteſt zephyr that 12 

And receives gentle odours from Naber beds, 

Yet warm in affection as Phœbus at noon, 

And as chaſte as the ſlver· white beams of the 
moon. 


Her mind was unſullied 2s new LL RES . 
Yet as lively as tints of young Iris's bow, 

As firm as the rock, and as calm as the flood, 
Where Kaas i peace-loving. halcyon depoſits her 


The CE, that cans virtue or grace had i in ſtore, 

She cull'd as the bee would the bloom of each 
flower; 

Which treaſur d for me, 0! ! how happy was I, 

For though her's to collect, it was mine to enjoy, 


THE GENIUS. OF BRITAIN. 
AN ann ODE, | 
Written in the Year 1756. 


Are ros Yap! fv Thy Aud rd 7 dv[ewv rapie 1 Toi - 
rpixun. rip . # Is Aνννιiο. find are ù rd 
X%T&% Thy Ne cr 821515 Ag 

; Diodor. Sicul. Hiftor. Lib. 1. 


To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
WILLIAM PITT, . | 


Ornos ordain'd at length by pitying fate 

To fave from ruin a declining ſtate ; 

Adorn'd with all the ſcientific ſtore 

Which bloom'd on Roman or Athenian ſhore ; 
At whoſe command our. paſſions fall or riſe, 
Breathe anger's menaces, or pity's ſighs, 
Whoſe breaſt (O never let the flame expire)! 
Glows ardent with the patriot's ſacred fire; 
Atrend the bard, who ſcorns the venal lays, 
Which ſervile flatt' ry ſpurious greatneſs pays: 
Whoſe Britiſh ſpirit emulating thine, 

Could ne er burn incenſe at corruption's rwe; 
Who far from courts maintains ſuperior ſtate, 
And thinks that to be free is to be great; 
Careleſs of pride's imperial ſmile or frown, 


A friend to all e but ſlave to none; 


J. 


ms of 


The lion' 5 ſafety on himſelf depends. 


| D L MELO THT 
Above temptation, and ubaw'd by pow rr. 1 


Pleas'd with his preſent lot, nor wiſhes more, 
Save that kind en would one bleſs'd boon: bel 

75 19 -[know, 
Which monarchs cannot grant, or eee 
From each low view of ſelſiſn factions free; 


To think, to ſpeak, o live; O Pitt lik r. q 


A rs, A) 


—— — 


As late Gel Britain's chalkky enn 3 a ad 


The genius of the iſland flew, * en 

The venal ſwarm of foreign hoſts * 

Inglorious baſking 4 — dow” 0 Seltz he 7 5 
Deep in his breaſt he felt the new 2 . 
And' honeſt bluſhes wattn'd his godlik het, 


vick flaſl'd the light'ning of kis ſpear | 
— blaſted France on Creſfy eld! 
He wheel'd the blazing ſword in air, Jo 0 
And on his ſhoulders ſpread the ſhield, A 
As when o'er: Agincourt's blood-purpled lande, 


ts 


. 
1 
* 


Pale err df through all the Gallic bad. | 


i 3161 2 


Soon as he eaſt his enges below, 3 


Sudden the tears of apguiſh floß . 
For ſore. he felt th indignity; 3 gh 119% 
Diſcordant paſſions ſhgok his heav n by ms, 
Now horror ane wdignation” s beer 


Ah! what av vails, e' Nan 5 
Shed hy 505 io yor, 
When bord om” 2 ee legions ſtood © 

Protectors of this ſea-yirt ſhore, 

en ancient wiſdom deem'd each 

From hoſtile ; pow; r could guard | its valiant lord. , 


What though the Daniſh raven ſpread. 

Awhile his wings o'er _—_ ground, 

The bird' 

When bf aber yp His — around, 
Whoſe fleets triumphant riding on the flood, 
Deep beet. each "elf with Denmark's 's 

b # 


N 728 i 7 


Chil 


Alfred. on natives could depend. | 
And ſcorn d a foreign force t enjploy, AY 
He thought, who dar d not to deſend A th 
Mere never worthy to enjoy; Lone. 
The realm's and monarch's. int Teſt 1 but 
And arm'd his ſubjects to maintain their own. 


What though weak John's divided . 
The Gallic legions' tempted' ver,. Sad + 
When Henty's baths join'd again, | 1 ge g 
= feather'd warriors left the was. 15 
Learn, Britons, hence, you want no o foreign ier 


1 3 ae 
Refle& on Edward' 8 glorious name; w a woll 
On my fifth Henry's martial — 1 
Think on thoſe peers of deathleſs fame 
Who met their king on Thames meady, | 4 
When ſov'reign might —— reaſon's plea, | 
That Heav'n created man for liberty. it o buH 


0 ae e ys o — un 


} 
i * C 2 
7171 5 


ww | 


Deep heav'd the ſympathetic . e ha 


"Ow word | 


| 


d ; 


uy | 


782 


Though Rome's fell ſtar pp; 1 4 
When great Eliza rul'd this ſtate : A 
On Engliſh hearts ſhe plac'd her throne, ay 
And in their happineſs her ſate : 
While blacker than the tempeſts of 'the north, 
The Papal tyrant ſent his.curſes/forth3)'} 115. 8 


3: + 


'Lo! whets my. Thames's water glide AL 
At great Auguſta's regal feet, wer uh 

Bearing on ea returning tide 1 ax p _ - 

From diſtant Tealms a Batley fle "* ap ee 
Which hameward, waſts the its of, e v'ry bone, 1 


And makes the wealth of all the world your Re, 


Shall on his ſilver waves betborns: ten gn; myth 
| Of armed ſlaves d venationew?>-!: Y 7 167 
Lo! the old god/denvtes his 140 Hit oP 

And ſhudders at th) unuſual vie ᷣ 
Down to his deepeſt cave retires to mourn, 4 DA 
And tears indignant bathe his rh urn. 


; «£1 ; 
O! how can vaſſals horn to bear | 2% 15 . 
The galling weight of ſlay ry's any. 
A patriot's noble ardour ſhare, 115 
Or freedom's ſacred cauſe maintain der 
Britons exert your own, unconquer d might, . 
A freeman belt defends a freeman's right. 


TH Look back.on every deathleſs deed $4 4 Ar N 
For which your ſires recorded ſtand; 
To battle let your nobles led * 
The ſons of toil, a hardy band; 
The ſwWord on each rough peaſant's . 
And war's green wreathsthe ſhepherd” e e pans 


But ſee, upon his utmoſt ſhores OE Rn 
America's ſad genius lies, vb e 
Each waſted province he deplores, S 
And caſts on me his languid Gee, 
Bleſs'd with Heav'n's fav i ore T ay, 
To faiſe th' oppreſs'd, and humble tyranny. 


This ſaid, the viſion weſtward fle 
His wrinkled brow denouncing war; 

The way fire-mantled vengeance led, 
And juſtice drove his airy car; 


*7 * 7 


— — by 


Ine«hind firm-footed peace her olive bore, 


| And Plenty s horn e bleſſings on the . | 
| THEAGENES ro SYLVIA. 2 


ru ARGUMENT. JESS. 
|| Theageneson of Hicron,the piet of Pun, wing! 
fallen in love, at an annual feſtival in the tem- 
ple of that god, with Sylvia, a-votreſs to Diana, 
finds means to feduce Her. After ſome time, the 
nymph being ſtruck with horror-at her guilt,” 
in the utmoſt deſpair and contrition, makes a 
vow that ſhe would endeavour. to expiate her 
; offence by a — ͤͤ — Upon 
e er — 
a: bin 2 
N Several hints in the following epiſtle were 
taken from the celebrated Lord JO ns 
Letters. 


Lax, Ges e of my We 
Muſt we, for e er, like foul and body TY 


— 


* 


18: 
- Ault 1 be em d whole ages to deplore,. 
And think of tranſports I muſt taſte no more? 
O dreadfal:thought! -whoſe ee contains 
Grief foll' wing grief, and pains uceceding- pains: 
— — wpame-ray ary, 511 
Ye ES ng neem the fatab thread! 
425 thou? to ſome * pris 
ee y and horror reign; 3 
And — 2 — pk hter of 8 
With pale contrition, od with g care; 
To ſpend thy y oth in ſperſtiticls wo we 
In' needleſs ce, penitence, and t ; 
Let thoſe dwell there whoſe before Suite YR 
But thou haſt nana, iſ tis no ſin ta laue. 
For what is b a halſ extorted vo : - 
Too dull for lovers, and forgattenovow??-;[- | 
Religious cheat: impos d by fear or man. 
And prigſta / cantinve what the fool. _ 
O ſtay, for abſence.never can deſtroy, 
No diſtance-quell my viſionary joy ; _ "a 
Jn vain you ſtill etideayour to remove 3 
— beanteous cauſe r be y love: 
don foll elo 


1 * 


* 


$02 7%, $3 #% 


The rebel mind forbidden pa 
With welcome Bames the aps Ap ith b, 
Again th' ecſtatie foul r, 38d too 
In bri righteſt viſions of eternal day; ' 4 24 
There ſees thy fatal form, on fem to nad doT 
For Heav'n it Jofes: when it loſes: thee.) 577i 
Worn by my ſorrows, ſee this a 
Junocent.obje&t of thy fatal lame! 
See! round my lips a deadly paleneſs ſpread 
Where roſes bloom'd, the canker 1. 
From my cold cheeks the 9 fly Hg Fa 
And light 2 d leaves my weeping eyes. 


** 


” 


O cpunt agaip the leaſures we have 758. 10 


Prorfoting mutual what the other Jov'd;. 

Recall in | in thought each am'rous moment gone, 

Think each ſoft circumſtance, and ſtill _ on; 

But chief that day deftrudtive'to my . 

For ever faral, yet for ever bleſt. 

When l, aſſiſted at the facred ſarine, 

My aged father in the rites divine, dais 

Beheld thee firſt, celeſtial as — ba 

And felt thy image fink into my bo ; 

Ere I could think 1 faund myſelf undone; 

For but to ſee thee and to love are one. 

No more the pump and folemn ſplendour _ d, 

Devotion's flames within my baſom ceas d: iD 

*Fhy fairer form expel d the deity, | a9fint 

And all che mighty fpace-vras $1'd with thee. 
- Ifear'd *rwas'error, and to wiſdom led 

To call ber rigid doctrine to my aid: xd aſqun — 

But ſuch th paſſiom, wiſdom muſt Ent 

She ſaw the object, and ſhe bade me love.. 


2 
= 


"The pl paths of Venus I retrod, to 
Mo mere a mortal, but an-am'rous god... 
pow*rful weakneſs of. th — — _ it 14 
See pleas e enen fl ings join 
Io Wafts our thoughts when deen be. 
oa, fails, 1220 


To lands of paradiſe with gentle gales, 
Love WY er ſoul for ever r 55 hs | 


5 Love c to o all, love itſelf i 18 beavn. 


iT To reap the havveſt of unlawful oy; 


h The ſoften'd rocks re- ec 


— e pa ae 1 5 Ae "0 Te 


THE WORKS OF COOPER, 


| The tedious bus ' neſs of the day va done: 
Our aff rings ended with. the parting ſun; 


To the ſweet comforts of the nuptial . 
But me, alas h far other cares employ, | 
» [fe = 
Penſi ve Li\wander'd owthe- lonely thore, | . 
- | The raking billows. at. a diſtance roar ; 
The ſighs that iſſued from my * 
Woke Echo 1 5 ber = mo 2 0 Ta, 
n thee I thought, an ches call'd ane, 


hg' to my 15 
[The 9 87 vg eam e hy, Wa: 0 
ud t er anti U in m 

| Thrice had' 2 ber py e e 

As oft I wander'd'fromi m ee pleſd bed: 

47 oft litravered er the neighb ring u 

As oft | ſought thee, hut I ſoughi in ade 
haur, 


. 


| Ar laſt, Striv id che long 


1 fonbd ches muſjag ing lonely bow! * 
The time and place invited; to 

The faithful language of my lte heart, 
Wich agonizing Goh 7 geit d belief,” 

And each patheric'cirevatHtance' of 5 2 
A war unequal in fad; 25 
Stern duty fail'd] an fit e pit) wool,” 72 
bay admit 5 all difdzif e 
And ſbhèn What dae een — 


A { U 3.7 + 
[Then ies 250 es ; 3 75 BN 


'Each look more Ach, bs + a rt , 
The fatal ſecret that Us 0 e 8 9. e 


52 ee urſu'd, 
t t 
10 VET IL Soc Kr, ; 


' Honour's firſt guard o 
Love found a breach, and ee ; 
Each others arms each orbers, hody preſt, 

We ſpoke much pleaſure, and we fck, the why, 
The reſt; which only cas the faithful feel, 
The reſt, which none had ever pow 'r to wy 


| The reſt, which feels ynyttersbly ſweet; 


In the firſt intercourſe when lovers meet. 

The modeſt diffidence, and bold deſires, : 
Soft thrilling cold; and returning fires, - 
The gloring bluſkes and che joyſu} tears, 
The flatt' ring wiſhes, and th alarming fears, 
The gentle W and the mutual fighs, 


And I the ſilent eloquence of "eyes. * 
Picay'd 47 weed 

To eise d t 0 gce the. bi of Io J f | 18ͤ * 

Till flying . 2 Heh ys i 


K heyy of 142 

112 2 ſecret. progreſs ya We. 70 W nes! 
ſoon rot und aſure“ circle 25. 8 

How oft we I dull reaſon fro 3 

How oft we parted but to meet again: 1 

0 bleſſed: moments, and divineſt — = © 

- Enchanti and celeſtial gleams'!': .* 


tranſporta 
(Fly quick, my fancy, bring em back to ri, 
In rexrofpeAtion Jet me love anew; 4 
And once in thought enj 
Even cheaply purchas d 


O ſacred qa 


the —— 


wy And caſt EY ſable 2 o'r er th e 


The night adeanc'd, the ſnepherde — | 
N 


Com. 
Give 

For v 
Whet 
Sleep 
And 
At th 
And 
Thy! 
(My t 
Fancy 
In fair 
Who 
To dr 
My r: 
Andf 
Straig 
Then 

Thus 
Had v 
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Come, gentle 45 and cloſe my wearied eyes, 
Give to my arms what hateſul day denies, | 
For vain, alas! thoſe dulcet wiſhes roll, 


When ſov'reigh reaſon awes the wakeful foul; 
sleep ſets it ee to all its native fires, 
ateful looſe to ſoft defires. - 


And gives a 
At that calm hour, when peace her requiem ſinge, 
And pleaſing flumbers ſpread their airy wings; 
Thy beauteous image comes before my fight: 
(My theme by day, my conſtant dream by rde); 
Fancy not fairer paints thoſe Heav*n-born mT 
In fair Elyſſum under myrtle ſhades, 

Who ever blooming, ever young appear, 

To drive from r intruding fear. 
My raviſh'd thoughts on plumes angelic ſoar, 
And feel within'a heav'n, or ſomewhat more. 
straight on thy oft- repeated name I call, 
Then wake, and ſigh, and find it vaniſh all 


Thus erſt when Orpheus from the Stygian more 5 


Had won his youthful bride by muſic's pow 7, 
Impatient to behold her, exe he paſt | 
The pool of Cocytus, and th' infernal waſte, | 
Heedleſs he caſt forbidden looks behind; | 
The fleeting ſhadow vaniſh'd like the wind, 
And all his joys wing'd their eternal light 
With her, like frigbted doves, to realms of night. 

Again I cloſe my fleep-deluded'eyes, 
Around my ſoul black ſwarms ef demons vie, 
Pale ſpe res grin, and angry furies how, | 
Quick lightnings ffaſh, and horrid nds roll; 
Again the ſrighted wand'rer haſtes away 
Back to the Lei borrors of the dex, 
There counts the viſionary mifery o'er, 
And realizes what was dreamt before. 

Ye dreary pow'rs that hover o'er the plains 
Where ſorrows reign, and everlaſtiag pains, 
Bear mie to places fyited to my woe, 
Where noxious herbs and deadly poiſons grow, 
Whilſt wint'ry winde how! hercely round my 


head, 
The flint my pillow, ſharpen'd rocks my bed; 
And ghoſts of wretches once who dy d for love, | 
Round their unberied bodies nightly rove, 
Which On half mqulder'd on ſome blaſted 


And 170 chelr ſad example counſel me. 
What now avail the joyous moments 
Or what will all the wretched few that laſt? 
In them [ dying will our loves proclaim, yy 
With fault'ring accents call upon thy name, 
And whilſt 1 bleſs thee with my ming bre, 
Enjoy the raptures 6f my life in 
Then ſpare thy earfes, and forget th? offence 
Of him who. robb'd thee of thy innocence; * 
Or if not quite forget, ſorzzive at leaſt, R 
And ſoothe the dying N to reſt, 
Oh! may to thee the pity ing gods „be 
Eternal peace and Happineſs below; 
Yet when thy Nord ame, às once it i | 
Returns arid mingles with its native duſts 
y the ſame urn our mingled aſhes have,” . 
And find a laſting union in the grave! $1 
If you ete long my bleeding tcorſe ſuould ſes 
Beneath the covert of yon copfeibus tree, 
This l requeſt k make for all m fears | 


1 


nf "0 4 n wo books,” 


15 © 
For all my Cleepleſs minutes ſpent in te-: 

For all choſe ſtruggles of my parting! reach, | 58 
And all the agonies in one, my deathej ebend, 


Think on the raptures which we ravith'd there, 207 
Then breathe a ſigh, and drop th* indebted Wen. 239 


This empty tribute's to the mem'ry due,” 1 qo 
Of one who liv'd and dy'd'in love of you." - Son 
| My ghoſt, thus ſooth d, e 


ſhore, 
zur wirh the happy erowd, and 0 "I 
r wait till thou at laſt att gion * 7 
To e each bleſſing of th Elyfian heswu. e 
Where uncontroul'd in amoroùs ſports Fo - 
* love a whole eternity opts 8 
2 = 


_ THE POWER OF aer. 


| ThE ora, + | | 
Ir is obſerveable, eee Wile ey 
| harmevious, whether in nature or morals; gives an 


| cheerfully to co-operate with his grand 
| the promotion of uni verſal happineſs, - 


| vpon the conduct af life,” by 


inſtantaneous pleaſure to the mind, excluſive of c. 
[ fleQion. For the great Creatorofalbrhingy;Infivirs- 
ly wiſe and ordained a perpetual agreement 
cee, 22 — of — berſecklon, dn . 
* of fancy, and the 'organs of bodily: — ; 
when they are free and undiſtempered. 'From | 
N the moſt co as well 
as the moſt true philoſophy that ever adorned'the 
' world; namely à conſtant admiration-of the beau 
ty of the creation, te in the adoration 
of the Firſt Cauſe, which naturally leads mankind 


— 


From hence our author was led to draw that” 
| —_ berween natural and moral beauty; "ſine 
the ſame faculties, which render: us ſuſceptible of + 
1 from the perfection of the creation, and 


e excellence of the arts, afford us delight in cha“) 
contemplation of dignity and juſtice in characterd 


| and manners. For what is virtue, but a juſt c 


gulation of our affections and 
them correſpond to the peace 


— Ws 


ciety? ſo that good and beauty are inſepaabls 


From this true reliſh of the ſoul, 2 
nivus aſſociation of ideas, the ancient 
= their diſciples among the moderna, — 


vened their imaginations and writings in ths _ - 
icable intercourſe of adding moral epa do ; 
natural objects, and illuſtrating their obierwunis,,H“ 
metaphore dr 
the external ſcenes of the worlds :$0:we | 
w, that by a beautiful action, or conſonant be- 


_  "} haviour, is meant the generous refignationof pri... 
2 advantage by ſome individual, to ſubenit and - 
| adapt his ſingle * to the whole c. r , | 
part of it. in like manner, [when * 


nd read of 2 folemn grove, where horroc ind me- 
5 reign, we entertain an Arn e 
3 mind, * 


4 a” 


2744 
2 then is the deſign of the poem, to ſhow 
that a conſtant. attention to what is perfect and 
beautiful in nature, will by degrees harmonize 
_— ſoul to a eli regularity and ſympathetic 


— what, has. been. 'premiſed;. it would be 
needleſs to explain the comprehenſive meaning of | 
the word Harmony. For an explanation or a 
proof of the relation of the imitative arts to moral 
philoſophy, the reader is referred to the dialogues 

of Plato, and the other philoſophers. of the acade- 
mic ſcbool: to Lord Shaftſbury and Hutcheſon, 
their grea: diſciples among SRO: 44k 

1G 8 3 
. THE ARGUMENT. _ 
| The asg Invocation to Venus alle- 

”  gorically.. * Invocation to quit ſuperſtition, and 
' adore the Creator af all things. Chaos origin- 
ally reduced to harmony. A fictitious account 
ol the muſic of the ſpheres... The notes of muſic 
from the number of planets. Its effect 


tak 
vn the mind in deſpair in forrow—in rage 


an diſtempeted bodie on brutes and irrational | 
| heings.. The ſeat of art deſcribed, and her at- 
| tendants: to what. end are her labours : either 
10 extite yoluptuouſneſs, or the contrary, juſt as 
made uſe of. Commendation of the uſe of art to 
raiſe in us ſentiments of juſtice and temperance. 


The excellence of art as great in repreſenting | 


monſtrous objects as the moſt regular, as far as 
relates to imitation. Why a juſt reſemblance | 

gives us pleaſure. Paſſions may be repreſent- | 
ed by outward forms, but moral beauty can 
never be full enough expreſſed by them: that 
province belongs to ap mn; This concluſion 
of no rn dock 6 


Tur HARMONY or parc, ann AND THE 
10 ö RIVER ARTS. 


ee ee 5... 
Oler the reſponſi ve ſoul, and whence ariſe, 
Thoſe ſweet ſenſations; whether from the gy 


Of. melting muſic, and impeſſion'd verſe, 1 
From mimic ſcenes of emulative art. Ws 


Or nature's beauteous objects, which affect. | 
The moral pow'rs with ſympathetic, charnas, 
Theamuſe congenial ſings —Deſcend, ye nine, 
Who guard th Aonian mount, whilit: I unfold 
The — receſſes of your tuneful haunts. 
And frata your inmoſt bow'rs ſelect a bay 
To deck the fav rite theme. Do W 1 
Thon, hom Lucretius to his great deſign 
Invak'd; and with thee bring thy darling ſon, 
Who tun'd Anacreon's lyre, to guide my hand, 
Advent rous rais d to ſweep harmogious chords. . 


— 


; From: dreams, of ſuperſtition, where rhe; len 
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Its on great Baker; come, and [ will guide, 
Uninterrupted hy che jargon ſhrill vice 
Of: previſh pricits, your footſteps to the throne 
_ Whexe pleaſure reigns. with reaſon, to bat 
His Majeſty celeſtial, and adore 
Hop my _— ol proportion ka. 1 ait 
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Qome all ye ſons of. liberty, who wake 15 
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THE WORKS Or COOPER. ; 


The ſource of virtue, harmony, and bliſs .. 


The great expanſe of day, dark chaos de 54 

And elemental diſcord; in the l 

Of ancient night, the war of atoms 

| Inceſſant ; anarchy, confuſion wild, | 

; Harſh difſonance, and uproar fill'd the whole; 

„Till that Eternal One, who from the firſt K 

Exiſted, ſent his plaſtic word abroad _.. 

Throughout the vaſt abyſs :. created warts. 

Felt the ſweet impulſe, and obedient fled 

To lations aſcertain'd;; there to perform 

Their various motions, correſponding all 
To one harmonious plan, which fablers. Rigs... 

The myſtic muſic of the diſtant ſpheres. - 215 
All this the Samian ſage had ſeen at 

From Ida's cloud-topt ſummit, or the cave 
With Epimenides, where he ſurvey d. 
Higher on wings of contemplation borne, . + 

The mighty maze of nature; where he learnt, 

+ From that celeſtial. number, how to form 

7 | The lyre heart- melting; and the vocal ſhell. 

Thus all the pow'r of muſic from the ſpheres 

1 to wake the tardy ſoul of man 

From dreams terreſtrial; ever to its charms - 

Obſequious, ever by its dulcet ſtrains | 

Smooth'd from the paſſions of tempeſtuous lf, | 

And taught to pre · enjoy its native hey n. 
Whilſt through this vale of error we 27550 

Ideal joys, where fancy leads us n 

Through ſcenes of paradiſe in fairy formy . 

Of eaſe, of pleaſure, or extenſive pow] r; 


The promis'd heav'n, diſeaſe, or wrinkled eare, 
Fill with their loth'd embrace our eager graſp, 
And leave us ina wilderneſs of woe 

To weep at large; where ſhall we ſeek relief. 
Where eaſe th oppreſſive anguiſh of the mind, 


| When retroſpection glows with conſcious ſhame 


| By gray experience in the wholeſome ſchool 


| Of ſorrow tutor d? Whither ſhall we fly? 


To wilds and: woods, and'leave the buſy world 
For ſolitude ?- Ah! thither till purſue . 

| Thi intruding fiends, attend our evening walk, 
Breathe in each breeze, and murmur in each rill; 
Where peace, protected. by the turtle wing 
Of innocence, expands the lovely bloom 
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Ere this delightful face of things adorn” 4 * 5 ' 


And when we think full fairly we poſſeſs oy 20 


Was reſerved for 2 þo 
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To temper with mellifluent ſtrains the voice 


: Though black deſpair. ſate brooding. o'er my 


Ditpell'd th* unmanly ſorrows. and again 


* 
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But loft for ever! Vet benignant Heav' n, : 
Correcting with parental pity, ſent 
This friendly ſyren from the groves of j joy, 


Of mental anguiſh, and attune the groans F 5 
Of young impatience, to the ſofter ſound 
Of grateſul Pæans to its Maker's praiſe. 
Alike, if ills external, made our own, _ 

Mix in the cup. of life the bitter. drop 
Of ſorrow : when the childleſs father ſigks 
From the remembrace of his dying ſon; 
When death has ſever'd, with a long farewell, 
The lover from the object of deſire, 
In the full bloom of youth, and leaves the wretch, 
To ſooth afflition in the well-known ſcenes 
Of blameleſs rapture once; uncouth advice 
In vain intrudes with ſacerdotal frown, 
And ſuperſtition's jargon, to expel 
The ſweet diſtreſs; the gen'rous ſoul diſdains, 
Deaf to ſuch monkiſh precepts, all conſtraint, 
And gives a looſe to grief; but ſlrait apply 
The lenient force of numbers, they'll aſſuage 
By calm degrees the ſympathetic pain, 

Till lull'd at length, the intellectual pow'rs 
Sink to divine repoſe, and rage no more. 
So when deſcended rains from Alpine rocks 
Burſt forth in diff*rent torrents, down the ruſh 
Precipitate, and o'er the craggy ſteep 
Hoarſe roaring bear the parted ſoil away; 
Anon, collected on the ſmoother plains, 
Glide to the channel of ſome ancient flood, 
And flow one ſilent ſtream. This oft I felt, 
When, wand' ring through the unfrequented woods, 
Mourning for poor Ardelia's hapleſs fate, 
Thee, my belov'd Meledius, I have heard 
In ſilent rapture all the live- long day. 


* a. 


as: 


thoughts 
Pregnant with horror, thy Platonic lay 


Led torth my vagrant fancy through the plan 
Of nature, ſtudious to explore with thee 

Each beauteous ſcene of muſical delight, 
Which bears fraternal likeneſs to the ſoul. 

* Is there a paſſion, whoſe impetuous force 
Diſturbs the human breaſt, and breaking forth _ 
With ſad eruptions, deals deftruction round, 
Like flames convulſive from th' AÆtnean e 
But by the magic ſtrzins of ſome ſoft air 
Is harmoniz'd. to peace? As tempeits ceaſe 
Their elemental fury, when the queen 
Of heay'n, defcendinig on a zephyr's plume, , 
Smiles on th' enamell'd Jandſcape of the ſpring. . 
Say, at that ſolemn hour, the noon of night, 

When nought but plaintive Philomela wakes, 
Say, whilſt ſhe warbles forth her tragic tale, 
Whilſt grief melodious charms the Sylvan pow'rs, 
And echo from her inmoſt cave of reſt 

Joins in her wailing, doſt thou not partake 

A melancholy pleaſure ? And though rage 

Did lead thee forth beneath the ſilent gloom 
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4 08 Spirito ha' ben dete anima ſorde, 
„Che dal concerto uneverſal diſcorda.“ 


To meditate on horror and revenge, ot 10 
Thy ſoften'd ſoul is gently ſooth'd within, _ 
And, humaniz'd again by pity's voice. 5 
Becomes as tender as the gall-leſs dove - _. 

Nor is the tuneful bleſſing here confin! d 
To cure diſtemper'd paſſions, and allay 
By its perſuaſive notes convulſive throbs | 
Of ſoul alone; but (ſtrange) ' with ſubtle 3 pow 7 | 
Acts on the groſſer matter of the frame 
By riot ſhatter'd, or the caſual lot 
Of ſickneſs wither d. When th' harmonious plan, 
Of inward beauty ceaſes, oft the lute, 
By ſoft vibrations on reſponſive nerves, 
Has reconcil'd, by medicinal ſounds, _ _. | 
Corporeal Chaos ta its priſtine form. 
Such is the fabled charm Italians boaſt "hs NE 
To cure that inſeR's venom, which benumbs 
By fatal touch the ſrozen veins, and hulls 
The ſenſes in oblivion: when the harp, 1 
Sonorous, through the patient's boſom pours 
Irs antidotal notes, the flood of life, 7 
Lcos'd at its ſource by tepefying ſtrains, _ 
Flows like ſome frozen filver ſtream unthaw'd _ 
At a warm zephyr of the genial ſpring. 

Doubt you thoſe charms of muſic o'er the ſoul 
Of man? Behold! een brute creation feels 
Its pow'r divine! For when the liquid flute | 
Breathes am'rous airs, touch'd by the N ; 


ſwain, 


Mute is each bill and dale; ; the li e baer 


"3.4 * 
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I Expreſs their joy irrational (as erſt A 


When farms and dryads follow'd ancient pan 

In feſtive dance). Aſk you, from whence ariſe _ 
Theſe grateful ſigns of pleaſure in the gaze _, 
Of liſt ning flocks at muſic's dulcet Joref . 
From whence, but from reſponſive notes within 
Of harmony celeſtial, which inſpires | f 
Each animal, through all the ſpacious tracts 


Oft earth, and air, and water, from the large " 
] Unw ieldy elephant, to th unſeen mote, - _ > 


That flutters in the ſun's meridian beam. [fume 
See! round that fragrant roſe, whole ſweets per- 


The tinctur'd pinions of the paſſing breeze, 


How bees laborious gather | from each hive . * 
Ihe duſty myriads ſwarm, to taſte the dew, _, 
Juſt ſpripkled i from. Avrora's golden plumes, - 

Ambroſializ'd within its dulcet leaves, 7 


4 And ſweets diſtilling like Arabian gums | 

| From medicinal groves——homeward they — 
The liquid ſpoil, exulting, all intent 
| T” enrich the waxen empire; till anon 1 
„ Luxurious plenty fows the fatal ſeed. 


Of dire diſſention; ſudden rage enſues, 

And fight domeſtic; to the fields of air 

The winged hoſts reſort; the ſignals found, _ 
And civil ſlaughter ſtrews the plains below oF 
With many a little corpſe. But een amidſt 
The thickeſt war, Jet but the tuneful rod 


®* See the ſurpriſing effefts of muſic. related by Plat | 


| Arifletle, Theophraſius, Pelybius, and other ancient 


authors, 


| + 4 For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colts,” * 


1 4 del Marino, Cant. ett. | 
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1 THE WORKS OF COOPER. 

On brazen cymbal ſtrike, the lenient ſtrains, Calm chaſtity and juſtice blend their charms 
Quick undulating through the ſilent air, Like gleams of opening heav'n? Yon radiant 
Recal harmonious love and gentle peace throne | 
Back to their ancient ſeats; the friendly ſwarms | Preſents great Cyrus, as the Magi ſeign d 
Sudden in reuvited cluſters join, I The ſnowy-veſted Mithres, from the caſt 
Pendent on neighb'ring fallows ; nought is heard | Deſcending in effulgent rays of light, | 

| To guide the virtuous to th' etherial plains, 


But notes reciprocal of bliſs ſincere, 
Soft-breathing through each amicable hive. Where joy for ever dwells. Before him ſtands 
No to the muſe ſublimer objects turn, A trembling captive, with dejected looks, 
For mind alone can feel th' effect divine As conſcious of her form: upon her cheeks 
Of emulative art, where human ſkill The roſe of beauty fades, with paler hue 
Steals with a Promothean hand the fire The lily fickens, and each flow'r declines 
Of heav'n, to imitate celeſtial pow'r. Its drooping head. But ſee ! how he revives 
cep in the vale of ſolitude, where peace With unexpected hopes her tortur d breafl, 
Breathes oer the ſoul diviner airs than thoſe And joy's ſoft bluſh appears! $0 the blefs'd wings 
By Grecian fablers ſung, which from the banks Of weſtern zephyr's, o'er Arabian coaſts : 
Of fam'd Elyſium waft on happy ſhades ; Sprinkle their heav*nly dew ; the wither'd plants 
Their grateful influence, in as ww bow'rs Incline their ſun-parch'd boſoms to imbibe 
The pow'r of art reſides : Reflection firm, The renovating moiſture, till anon 15 
And vagrant fancy at her ſov'reign nod The priſtine bloom through vegetative pores 


Attendant wait; behind th' ideal train Returning, ſmiles in ev'ry flow'ry vale, ſpride. | 
Of memory, with retroſpective eye 


| And decks the neighb'ring hills with verdant 
Supports her throne, whilſt contemplation guides 
Her trophied car. Through nature's various paths, 
Alike, where glows the bloſſom'd pride of May, 


Or where bleak winter from the widow'd ſhrubs 


Such groups as theſe inſtruct th? unbiaſs'd mind 
With real wiſdom, when with beauty's garb 
Virtue inveſted, and ne'er fading charms, 

Fills with deſire the foul; here art employs 


Strips the gay verdure, and inveſts the boughs 
With ſnowy horror; where delicious ſtreams 
Through flow'ry meadows ſeek their wanton 
++ courſe; | . 


To worthy ends her pencil as of old, 

And calls the hero to receive the wreath 

Of public honour, whilſt his ſacred buſt 

Is ſtill preſerv'd for nations yet unborn 

To view with adoration ; ev'ry breaſt 

Feels emulative ſpirits burn within, 

And longs to join the bonour d liſt of fame. 
Vet ſtill her influence is not leſs confeſs d 
In other forms, to raiſe abhorrence fierce, 
To paint in hideous ſhapes the crew of vice, 
And all her train of ſure-attending woes, 
Theſe objects have their diff rent graces too, 


1 Or where on Afric's unfrequented coaſts 
„ The dreary deſart burns; where er the ray 
| Of beauty gilds the ſcene, or where the cloud 
Or horror caſts its ſhade ; ſhe unreftrain'd 
Explores, and in her faithful mirror bears 
The ſweet reſemblance, to revive the ſoul, 
When abſence from the ſight for ever tears 
The ſource of rapture. Hence the tablet glows 
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With charms exotic; hence the ſculptur'd buſt, I And glow, if faithful, through the mimic ſcenes B 
As o'er the rock the plaſtic chiſſel moves, With charms peculiar, For perfection fits , 8 
Breathes by degrees, till ſtreight returns afreſh As the known imitation ſhall ſucceed, + 

The lov'd idea to the raviſh'd eye, 2 omg With equal luſtre on a tyrant's frown, | M 

And calls up ev'ry paſſion from its ſource. As on the dimple of Pancaſte's cheek, 

Is love the object of thy glowing thoughts? | Or Delia's iv'ry neck. The melting tear - 
Or dream'ſt thou of a bliſs exceeding far Drops from th' afflicted parent's joyleſs eye, ＋ 
Elyſian pleaſures? Would ſt thou be again Not leſs delightful to th' attentive gaze T1 

The heart-enfeebling tranſports, when the ſoul, | Of fix'd examination, than the ſmiles oi 
Big with celeſtial triumph, through the vales Of infant Cupids ſporting through the groves, py 
Of am rous fancy led'the ſportive hours Where Venus fleeping lies. From nature form'd, 
To ſofi Idalian airs, whilſt wanton loves The juſt reſemblance from conſenting thought 2 
Strew'd round thee roſes of eternal bloom, Applauſe demands; and fancy's raviſh'd eye H 
And fann d the ſultry breeze with golden plumes? | Sports o'er the painted ſurge, whoſe billows roll | 
See! where, beneath a myrtle bow'r reclin'd, Tempeſtuous to the ſky, with equal bliſs, - = 
Which on the canvaſs caſts its cooling ſhade, As o'er the marble ſurface of the deep, W 
Encircled in each other's arms, yon beauteous pair | Whom mild Favonius from the weſtern iſles, Tt 
In dulcet dalliance lie; the rigid frown | With youthful ſpring flies gladſome o'er the main, 4 
Of care ne er low'rs, but ever cheerful ſmiles To ſeek his gentle May; while Proteus reſts of 
Effuſe, like vernal ſuns, their genial beams [ſighs, | Deep in his oozy bed, and halcyons call, Ot 

» To warm their mutual hearts; whilſt rapt'rous | Secure of peace, their new-fledg'd young abroad, | 
Sweeter than aromatic winds which blow - | 2 . 
O'er ſpicy groves in intermingled gales, See the reaſon in Ariſtotle aſſigned, why the mind 

Are waſted to th' impending queen of love. is as much delighted with aftneſs of deſcription to ex- 

But burns thy heart with more refin'd delight? | cite the image, as with the image in deſcription. Arift. 

And would'ft thou through the faithful colours | de Poet. cap. 4. So Plutarch de Aud. Poet. Ses bis 
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External matter thus by art is wrought, 
Or with the pencil or the chiſſel's touch, 
To give us back the image of the mind, 
Which ſmiles to find its own conceptions there. 
But can ſhe draw the tenderneſs of thought ? 
Can ſhe depict the beauty of the ſoul, | 
And all th' internal train of ſweet diſtreſs, |, 
When friendſhip o'er the recent grave declines 
Its ſick*ning head, as ev'ry action dear, | 
And ev'ry circumſtance of mutual love 
Returns afreſh ; while from the ſtreaming eyes 
Burſts forth a flood of unavailing tears, | 
Of parting tears, ere yet they cloſe the tomb ? 
Or, can ſhe from the colours that adorn 
The wat'ry bow; from all the ſplendid ſtore, 
That Flora laviſhes in vernal hours 
On wanton zephyr; from the blazing mine 
Where Plutus reigns ; can ſhe ſele& a bloom 
To emulate the patriot's boſom, when the wealth 
Of nations, all imperial pomp is ſcorn'd, | 
And tyrants frown in vain, yet to the laſt 
He breathes the ſocial ſigh, and even in death 
With blefling on his native country calls 
That only to the muſe belongs, to ſhow 
How charms each moral beauty, how the ſcene 
Of goodnels pleaſes the reſponſive ſoul, 
And ſoothes within the intellectual pow'rs 
With ſympathetic order. For at firſt, 
This emanation of the ſource of life 
Unſullied glows, till o'er th' etherial rays 
Opinion caſts a tincture, and infects 
The mental optics with a jaundice hue ; 
Then, like the domes beneath a wizard's wand, 
Each object, as the helliſh artiſt wills, 
A ſhape fallacious wears.—O throng, ye youth, 
Around the poet's ſong, whoſe ſacred lays, 
Breathe no infectious vapours from the coaſts, 
Where indolence ſupinely nods at caſe, 
And offers to the paſſing crowd her couch 
Of down, whilſt infant vices lull the mind 
To fatal flumbers ; other themes invite 
My faithful hand to ſtrike the votive lyre. 
Lo! virtue comes in more effulgent pomp, 
Than what the great impoſtor promis'd oft 
To cheated crowds of Muffulmen, beſide 
The winy rivers and refreſhing ſhades 
Of Paradiſe ; and lo! the daſtard train 
Of pleaſure diſappears. So fleet the ſhades, 
That wander in the dreary gloom of night, 
When from the eaſtern hills Aurora pours 
Her flood of glory, and relumes the world. 
Be ſhe my great protectreſs, ſhe my guide 
Through lofty Pindus, and the laurel grove, 
Whilſt I through unfrequented paths purſue 
The ſteps of Grecian ſages, and diſplay 
The juſt ſimilitude of moral charms, 
Of harmony and joy, with this fair frame 
Of outward things, which through untainted ſenſe 
With a fraternal goodneſs fires the ſoul, | 


BOOK II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Invocation to the moral train of harmony: Ex- | 
tergal objects analogous to them. The ſeats of : 


Ca 


Of the celeſtial caufe, whoſe tuneful word 
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rural ny Every kind of beauty charms, 
excluſive of any ſecondary motive, The annual 


renovation of nature, The complicated charms 
of various objects. The great, the wonderful, 
the fair: The contraſt to the ſame harmonious, 
when united to the univerſal. plan of nature, 
Abſtracted objects, how they work upon the 
mind with gaiety: with horror: wit! 
ſorrow, admiration, &c. Moral beauty ſupe- 
rior to natural, a view of the univerſe : Th 


harmony of the whole: What to be deduced 


from it. Contemplation on beauty and pro- 
portion in external objects, harmonizes the ſoul 
to a ſympathetic order. The concluſion. | 
THE HARMONY OF NATURE, 
Cour all ye moral genii, who attend ; | 
The train of rural beauty, bring your gifts, _ 
Your fragrant chaplets, and your purple wreaths, 
To crown your- poet's brow; come all ye pow'rs, 
Who haunt the ſylvan ſhades, where ſolitude ' 
Nurſes ſweet contemplation ; come ye band 
Of graces, gentle peace, contentment fair, 
Sweet innocence, and ſnowy-winged hope, 
Who ſport with young ſimplicity beneath 
Her moſly roof; around my faithful lays 
Lead forth in feſtive pomp your paramours 
Of nature *, deck'd in ſpring's Elyſian bloom, 
Or autumn's purple robes; whilſt I relate 
In ſounds congenial your untainted bliſs, 
And their unfading luſtre. Nor be thou _ 
Far from my lyre, O liberty! ſweet oymph, 
Who roam'ſt at large ough unfrequented 


3 | 
Swift as the mountain hind; or eaſtern winds 
O'er Aſia's kingdoms. 

A moral pow'r belongs; as erſt the woods, 
Inſpir'd by dryads, wav'd their awful heads 
With ſacred horror, and the cryſtal frreams 
Flow'd unpolluted by revering ſwains | 
From urns celeſtial, whilſt the myſtic funds _ 
Of ſportive nymphs were heard in bubbling 
Gori h 


prings. | 

Ye fields and woods, and filver winding ſtreams, 
Ye lilied vallies, aud reſounding rocks, 
Where faithful echo dwells; ye manſions bleſt 
Where nature reigns throughout the wide ex» 

panſe, IT” ; 8 | 

In majeſty ſerene of opening heav'n; 
Or, humblsr ſeated, in the bluſhing roſe, 
The virgin vi'let, or the creeping moſs, 


b 


Or winding round the mould' ring ruin's top, g 


With no unpleaſing horror ſit array'd 
In venerable ivy: Hail, thrice hail, ' 
Ye ſolitary feaſts, where wiſdom ſeeks 
Beauty and good, th' infeparable pair, N 
Sweet offspring of the ſky, thoſe emblems fair 


From diſcord and from Chaos rais'd this globe, 
And all the wide effulgence of the day. | 
From him begins this beam of gay delight, 


[When aught harmonious ſtrikes th' attentive 
| r 0 SY, I 


mind ; | 


* Natural eljefts, whe protec in the mind/uch 
images. | 8 
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To each nat'ral ſcene 


* 


Aud call their 
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In bim ſhall end; for he attun'd the frame 
Ol paſſive organs with internal ſenſe, 


To feel an inftantaneous glow of _— 
When beauty from her native ſeat of heay'n, 
Cloth'd in etherial mildneſs, on our plains 
Deſcends, ere reaſon with her tardy eye 
Can view the form divine; and through the world 
Ip heav'nly boon to ev'ry being flows. | 


hy, when the genial. ſpring with chaplets 


"i. Crown, | | 
Of daiſies, 78 and vi'lets, wakes the morn 


With placid whiſpers, do the turtles coo, 


conſorts from the neighb'ring 
roves . a mt? 


With fafter müſic? why exalts the lark 
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Hie matin warbling with redoubled lays? 


Why ſtand th* admiring herds with j»yful gaze 
Facing the dawn of day, or friſking bound | 
Q'er the ſoft ſur face of the verdant meads 
With anaccuſtem'd. tranſport ? * Tis the ray - 
Of beauty, beaming its benignant warmth 
Through all the brute creation: hence ariſe . 
Spontaneous off rings ef unfcigned love 


In ſilent praiſes. And ſhall man alone, 


Shall man with blind ingratitude neglect 
His Maker's bounty? Shall the lap of floth, ' 
With ſoft inſenſibility compoſe 
His uſeleſs ſoul, whilſt unregarded blooms 
The renovated luſtre of the world? 1 

See how eternal Hebe onward leads 


The bluſhing morn, and o'er the ſmiling globe, FR 


With Flora join! d, flies gladſome to the bow'r, 


Where, with the graces; and ſdalian loves, 
er ſiſter beauty dwells. The glades-expand 


The bloſſom'dfragrance of their new-blown pride, i 


With gay profuſion. ;/ and the flow'ry lawns 
Breathe forth ambroſial odours; whilſt behind, 
The muſe in never-dying hymns of praiſe 
Purſuęs the triumph, and reſponſive airs 
Symphonious, warble through the vocal groves, 
Till playful echo, in each bill and dale, | 
oins the glad chorus, and improves the lay. 
Firſt o'er yon complicated laudſcape caſt 
'Th' ene, eye, where, through the ſubject 
plains, „5 RO nr PM > 
Slow with majeſtic pride a ſpacious flood 
Pevolves his lordly ſtream; with many a turn 
Seeking along his ſerpentizing way, & 
And in the grateful intricacies ſeeds 
With fruitful waves thofe ever-ſmiling ſhores, 
Which in the floating mirror view their charms 


Mich conſcious glory; from the rieighb'ring urns 


Th' inferior rivers ſwell his regal pomp 
With tributary off rings. Some afar 
Through ſilent oſiers, and the ſullen green 
Of mouraful willows, melancholy flow ; 


| * Whatever is true, juſt,” and harmonious, whether 
ia nature or morals, gives un immediate pleaſure, exclu- 
feve of reflection nor, as beauty is not wague and un- 


e'tled, but fixt to a, proper criterion, are we left ind. f- 
4 4A ; but led naturally to embrace it. by that propen- 


ty the divine Author of all things implanted in us. See 


the Charaeteriflics, and. un laguiry into the Origin 
* e | | 


our ideas of Beauty and Hirtus. 
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| 


— 
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| Ting'd with the tears of aromatic trees. 


Some o'er the rattling pebbles, to the ſun... _ - 
Obvious, with colour'd rays refracted, ſhine 
Like gems which ſparkle on th' exalted crowng - 
Of kings barbaric : een fal! 
From a high precipice, whoſe awfu brow, 
Fring'd with a ſable wood, nods dreadful o er 
The deep below, which fpreads its wat'ry lap 
To catch the guſhing homage, then proceeds 


With richer waves than thoſe Pactolus erſt 


Pour'd o' er his golden ſands; or yellow Po, 


Then at a diſtance, through the parted liffs 0 
In unconfin'd perſpective ſend thy gaze, 
Diſdaining limit, o'er the green expanſe 


Of ocean, ſwelling his cerulean tide ,. 


| Whilſt on th' unruffled boſom of the deep . 


A halcyon ſtillneſs reigns ; the boiſt'rous winds, , 
Huſh'd in Zolian caves, are lull'd to reſt, 


| And leave the placid main without a wave. 


E'en weſtern zephyrs, like unfrighted doves, |, 
Skim gently o'er with reberential awe, 1 
Nor move their ſilent plumes. At ſuch a time 


| Sweet Amphitrite, with her azure train | 


Whilſt ev'ry Triton tun'd his vocal ſhell 1 

To Hymeneal ſounds, from Nereus' court 
Came to eſpouſe the monarch of the main, 
In nuptial pomp attir'd.— Now change the ſcene, - 


Of marine nymphs, emerging from the flood, 


Nor leſs admire thoſe things, which view'd apart 
Uncouth appear, or horrid; ridges black 


Of ſhagged rocks, which hang tremendous o'er , 
Some barren heath; the congregated clouds 


Which ſpread their ſable ſkirts, and wait the wind 


Ts burſtth* emboſom'd;ſtorm ; a leafleſs wood, 
A mould ring ruin, light 'ning-blafſted fields, 
Nay e'en the ſeat where deſolation reigns. 


In browneſt horror, by familiar thought 
Connected to this univerſal frame, 


With equal beauty charms the taſteful, foul, | 
As the gold landſcapes of the happy ifles _ 
Crown'd with Heſperian fruit; for nature form'd 


One plan entire, and made each ſep'rate ſcene 


Ce-op'rate with the gen tal force of all 
[n that harmonious, contraſt. Hence the fair, 
The wonderful, the great, from diff rent forms 
Owe their ſuperior excellence. The light, 

Not intermingled with oppoſing ſhades, _ 


| Had ſhone unworſhipp'd by the Perſian prieſt 


With undiſtioguiſh'd rays —— Let ſtill the hue 
Of ſeparated objects tinge the light 

With their own likeneſs; the reſponſive ſoul, 
Cameleon like, a juſt reſemblance bears, 

And faithful, as the filent mirror ſhows 

In its true boſom, whether from without 

A blooming paradiſe ſmiles round the land, 

Or Stygian darkneſs blots the realms of day. 

Say, when the ſmiling face of youthful May 
lavites ſoft zephyr to her fragrant las, 
And Phœbus wantons on the glizt'ring ſtreams, 
Glows not thy blood with unaccuſtom'd joy, 
And love unfelt bt fore? Methinks the train 

Of fair Euphroſync, heart eaſing ſmiles, 

Hope, and her brother love, and young delight, 


” a1 


Come to invite me to ambroſtal feaſts, 


Where youth adminiſters the ſprightly towl 
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Dreams with enchanted rapture of the groves. . 


' Hangs down her fickly head; and death behind, 


Reſponſive to the moral charms within. 


' Where awful ruins on their moſſy roofs 


Celantque tenebræ; 


Gravis ſenectus ſibimet, & pendens metus. 


And to objects M a different nature. we give the aired 
' epithets of gay, * 3 E 4 z the mr 1 


— 
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bf cabe-bbgiilicn mirth ; and hark! the ſound NS 
Of ſportive laughter, to the native home 
Of ſilent night, with all her meagre'crew _ 
Chaſes abhorred grief. Prepare the ſongs 
Of mental triumph ; let the jocund harp EY 
In correſpondent notes deceive the hours 
And merriment with love ſhall ſpore around. 
But. what perceive we in thoſe duſky groves, 
Where cypreſs with funcreal horror thades / 145 
Some ruin d tomb; where deadly hemlock ele, | 
'Th' unfruitfu] glebe, and ſweating” yews diſtill 
Immedicable poiſon? In thoſe plains, 
Black melancholy dwells with filent fear, , 
And ſuperſtition fierce; the fouleſt fiend 
That ever ſullied light. Hete frantic woe * 
Tears her diſhevell'd' hair; her pale diſeaſe 


With ſable curtains of eternal night, 

Cloſes the ghaſtly proſpe&.—From the good 
Far be this horrid group ! the foot of peace 
And innocence ſhould tread the bleſs'd retreat 
Of pleaſant Tempe, or the flow ry field 

Of Enna, glowing with unfading bloom, 


Thoſe horrid realms let guilty villains haunt, 
Who rob the orphan, or the ſacred truſt 

Of friendſhip break ; the wretch who never felt 
Stream from his eye the comfortable balm, 
Which ſocial ſorrow mixes with her tears; 

Such, fuit their minds, There let the tyrant * 
An hierarchy, miniſtreſs abhorr'd 

Of pow'r illicit, bound with iron chains 

She made for liberty and juſtice, ghaſh - 

Her foaming teeth, and bite the ſcourge in vain. 
Or when the illneſs of the gray-ey' d eve, | 
Brok'n only by the beetle's drowſy hum, 

Invites us forth to ſolitary vales, 


Denote the flight of time; the pauſing eye 
Slow round the gloomy regions caſts its glance, 
Whilſt from within the intellectual pow'rs, 
With melancholy pleaſure on the brow 

Of thoughtful admiration fix the fign - 

Of guiltleſs tranſport ;- not with frantic noiſe, 
Nor the rude? laughter of an idiot'sjoy ; ; 

Bur with the ſmiles that wiſdom, temp'ring oft 
With ſweet content, effuſes. Here the mind, 
Lull'd by the- facred ſilence of the place, 


” I ancients, who bad. always this analogy be- 
tween natural and moral objects in view, imagined every . 
gloomy place like this to be inhabited by uch perſonages. 
— in the O Edi ipus of Seneca, aftor be has deſ:ribed 

—* procul ab urbe lucus ilicibus niger, goes on ts re- 
late what: he y_ there = the power of necromancy. 


—czcus furor 
Horrorque, et una quidquid æternæ oreant 
luctus evellens comam 
£greque laſſum ſuſtinens morbus caput. 


We A ? 


| Of Grecian fages; to the liſt'ning ear 
| Socratic ſounds are heard, and*Plato's elk 


The charms of moral beauty, to the ſaul Aube 


'} Of darkneſs. 


| Delightful, wheg the ſympathetic heart. d reg: 


1 Progreſſive and obedient to the ſource 


| Obſerve; and in each others friendly ſphere © | 
| Their kindeſt influence blend, till all unite 


| And, through the whole celeſtial bliſs diols! = 
Who ſafely doats in ſuperſtition's gloom, 
The guide of reaſon; obſtinately bent . 


| | food figuratively : 


Of Academus, and the ſolemn walk of 
As erſt frequented by the godlike . 6 dr eb 
7 4 » & 
0 i 
Seems half emerging from bis olive bow r 
To gather round him ali thꝰ Athenian ſons 
Of wiſdom.— Hither throng} ye ſtudious youth / 
Here through the mental eye enamour'd view. 


— 
Pat. — — 


More grateful; chan when” Titan's golden beam 
Firſt dawns upon the tew-recover'd * tt . 4 
Of one long fated to the dreary glój 14” 17] 

How, te undiſtemper'd W < 
Does virtue in mild modeſty appear 


Feels for another's woe Was anyſcene 01 
So beauteous: in the widecextended pomp 
And golden ſplendour of the Perſian camp, 
When all the riches of tlie caſt were fpread 
Beneath the tyrant's feet; \* did aught bee 
80 lovely and ſo great, as hen the call A 
Of cursd ambition ceas'd in Kerxes' ad 1 94 if 
And from the ſocial eye compaſſion pour d F 
The tender flood of heart-ennobling tear??? 
Thus the chief ſcenes'of nature view'd parte | 

' Which with a juſt ſimilitude affect 

Th' attentive mind, now through the cen! 

whole 

Let the ſwift wing of fancy bear us on 

Beyond the ken of knowledge; where, maten. | 
To us inhabitants of this ſmail ſpot, | 

| Ten thouſand worlds in regions unconfin” 4. 
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Of light eternal, gild the vaſt expanſe: 
Or, ſhould we ſtop th* aſpiring flight to view; - 
Led by the hand-of ſcience and of truth, | 
Where in the midſt the glorious ſu; expands 
His flame, and with perennial beams n 
The diſtant planets as they roll around; j 
What harmony divine for ever reigns! 

+ How theſe in tuneſul order through the void | 
Their diff'rent ſtations keep, their pow'rs 


To form the plan of the all-ruling Mind, 


Hence let the worſe than atheiſt, the fond 
And blindfold led by eaſy faith, denies 


To ſeek the cauſe of univerſal good. i 
And ſource of beauty in the'demon's cave, 
And, ſhudd'ring, fancies:he-at diſtance hears /- 
The howls of ghoſts, ereated to endure Did 
| Eternal torments. Let this impious wretch 
Look round this fair creation, where, umpelt 
By that your Author, every atom cent: ; 

* ay 


7 periority 0 ral beauty 10 ee . 
been Tic fog belly of by al authors. both ancient and 
modern. {ind that ſentente Sencta 2 may be under- 

* Nullum ornamentum fprincipir- 
faftigis dignius —— . quam. illa 4 a A 


cives ſervatos. ' 'SENEC de Clem. Hb. 1, 


lo affefted, i} 


+ Fide Sir Iſaac TTY — 34— 
3D 1j 


590: 
To univerſal harmony; where joy, 
As with a parent's fondneſs, to behold 
Her own ſoft image in her child impreſs d, 
Smiles on the beauteous offspring, and illumes 
Reſponſive ſigns of pleaſure ; like the beams 
Of Titan ſporting on the lucid waves 
Whence Venus roſe of old: let him then ſay, 
' If nature meant this goodly frame to cheat 
Deluded mortals? Did an idiot's ſcheme 
Upraiſe this wondrous fabric? Say, was man 
Forth from the dark abyſs of chaos call'd 
In vain to breathe celeſtial air, in vain 
To view the bloom of beauty, not to feel 
Th effect divine ſoft-thrilling through his ſoul, 
And wak'ning ev'ry pow'r which ſleeps within 
To gaze amazement? Did the Lord of all 
Attune our finer organs to the charms 
Of things external, only to enſnare 
This image of himſelf? To the tuneful breaſt 
Of virtuous wiſdom, fuch difcordant thoughts 
Are far excluded; other themes employ 
The ſtudious ſage's hours; his kindred ſoul 
Triumphs on contemplation's eagle wings 
Through yon etherial plains, where diſtant worlds 


Roll through the vaſt abyſs; there unconfin'd 


Purſues the fiery tract where comets glow ; 

Or in the ſable boſom of the night, 

Sweeps headlong to o'ertake the rapid flight 

Of exhalations from ideal ſtars 

Shot wildly down; nor ſdains he to behold 

In nature's hufabler walks the ſweet receſs, 
Where beauty on the ſplendid roſe exults 

As conſcious of her form, or mildly veils 

Her maiden bluſhes in the chaſteſt pink, 

Or on the margin of the cryſtal brook, 

In ſoft Narciſſus blows. Far him the choir 

Of feather'd ſongſters breathe their vernal airs; 
For him the ſtillneſs of th' autumnal grove 
In pleaſing ſadneſs reigns; ſor him the ſheaf 

Of Ceres ſpreads its yellow pride; the horn 

Of ripe Pomona pours its off rings forth; 
Winter-preſepts his free domeſtic bowl 

Of ſocial joy; and ſpring's Elyſian bloom, 
Whilft Flora wantons in her zephyr's arms 
Invites the graces forth to join the hours 

In feſtive dance. His taſteful mind enjoys 

Alike the-complicated charms, which glow 
"Through the wide landſcape, where enamell'd 

meads, ſtreams, 

Vaofruitful rocks, brown woods, and glitt'ring 
The daiſy-laughing lawns, the verdant plains, 
And hanging mountains, ſtrike at once the ſight 
With varied pleaſure; as th* abſtracted ray, 
Which ſoft effuſes'from Eudoeia's eye 


. 
1 
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The opening dawn of love. He looks through all 


The plan of nature with congenial love, 
Where the great ſocial link of mutual aid | 
Through every being twines; where all conſpire 
To form one ſyſtem of eternal good. 
Of barmony ang bliſs, in forms diſtinct, 

Oft natures various as th effulgent ſun, 


Which pours abroad the mighty flood of day, 
Tos the pale glowworm in the midnight ſhade, 
From theſe ſweet meditations on the charms 
Of things external; on the genuine forms 


1 


THE WORKS OF COOPER. 


| Is harmoniz'd within, till all is fair 


| 


| | beau 


| 


OY 


Which bloſſom in creation ; on the ſcene 
Where mimic art, with emulative hue, 


] Uſurps the throne of nature unreprov'd; 
Or the juſt concord of mellifluent ſounds; 


The ſoul, and all the intellectual train 
Of fond delires, gay hopes, or threat'ning fears, 
Through this habitual intercourſe of ſenſe 


And perfect; till each moral pow'r perceives 
Its own reſemblance, with fraternal joy, 

In ey'ry form complete, and ſmiling feels 
Beauty and good the ſame. Thus the firſt man 
Freſh from creation riſing, in the flood 

A godlike image ſaw; with fixt amaze 

He gaz d; th' attentive figure from below 


.| Gaz'd with reſponſive wonder: did he ſmile ? 
The ſhad'wy features dimpled in the waves 


Not leſs delighted ; till at length he found 
From his own form th' external object flow'd, 
And mov'd to his its correſpondent charms. 
EPITAFPH, 
In St. Margaret's Church, Leiceſter. 
Hic jacet 
Quad mori potuit, 
Henxzici GI.BERTL COOPER, 
Infantis deſideratiſſimi, 
Filii natu maximi 
Jouannis GILSEZRTI Coorrx, | 
De Thurgarton, in agro Nottinghamienff, 
Et SUSANNA uxoris ejus; 
Natus 25 Julii, denatus 26, 1749. 
Ata vis eſſet editus antiquis 
Nulla alia in re claruit, 
Nec potuit: 

Floſculus enim in ipſa quoque dulcis ætatula, 
Prima gemma pullulaturus, 
Parcarum hen parcere neſciarum, 
Fatali aMatu contactus 
Exaruit. 

Meſtus itaque et mœrens pater, 
Chariſſimi infantyli ſui memoriæ, 
Hoc etſi inane munus, 


Amoris monumentum 


SONG TO WINIFREDA. 


Away, let nought to love diſpleaſing, 
My Winifreda move thy fear, 

Let nought delay the heavenly bleſſing, 
Nor ſqueamiſn pride, nor gloomy care. 


What though no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles, grace our blood, 

We'll Aine in more ſubſtantial honours, 
And to be noble, we'll be good. 


Ses Plato's Dialogues, Xenophon's Memorabilia, 
Us. whom the ingenious author of the © Traite du 
Beau” follows Si la felicits des hommes eft neceſ- 
fairement lite avec la pratique de la vertu, il faut recon- 


| noitre que la vertu eſt eſſentiellement belle, puis gue la 


confi/le dans le rapert des cboſes avec 2 deftina- 


| tions"? 


ro 
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What hh from Hts laviſh bounty, 
No mighty treaſures we poſſeſs, 
We'll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without exceſs. 


Still ſhall each kind returning ſeaſon, 
Sufficient for our wiſhes give; 

For, we will live a life of reaſon, 
And that's the only life to live. 


Our name while virtue thus we tender, ; 
Shall ſweetly ſound where er tis ſpoke z 

And all the great ones much ſhall wonder, 
How they admire ſuch little folk. 


Through youth and age in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread, 

Sweet ſmiling peace ſhall crown our * 
And babes, ſweet ſmiling babes, our bed. 


How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 


Whilſt round my knees they fondly clung, 
To ſee them look their mother's features, 
To hear them liſp their mother's tongue. 


And when with envy time tranſported, 
Shall think to rob 1 7 our 155 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I go wooing in my boys. 


A FATHER'S ADVICE 10 HIS SON, 
AN ELEGY; 
In Imitation of the old Song to N inifrede. 
Written in the year 1753. 


« aſpice vultus 

« Fece meos: utinamque oculos in pectore poſſes 
© Inſerere, et patrias intus dependere curas. 
Oviv. Met. 


Drxr in a grove by cypreſs ſhaded, - 
Where mid-day ſun had ſeldom ſhone, 

Or noiſe the ſolemn. ſcene invaded, 

Save ſome afflicted muſe's moan. 


A ſwain t'wards full-ag'd manhood wending 
Sate ſorrowing at the cloſe of day, 

At whoſe fond ſide a bey attending 
Liſp'd half his father's cares away. 

The father's eyes no object wreſted, 
But on the ſmiling prattler huog, GED 

Till, what his throbbing heart ſuggeſted, 
Theſe accents trembled frorn his tongue. 


« My youth's firſt hope, my manhood's treaſure, | 


My prattling innocent attend, 
&« Nor fear rebuke or ſour diſpleaſure, 
A father's lovelieſt name is friend. 


<« Some truths, from long experience flowing, 
Worth more than royal grants receive, 
& For truths are wealth of Heav'n's beſtowing, 
Which kings have ſeldom power to give. 


u Since from an ancient race deſcended 
« You boaſt an unattainted blood, 


By yours be their fair fame attended, 


And claim by birth-right te be good, N 


| 


In life ſuch bubbles neught 3dmirin 


| « Do you, from ageant, ro-. o retiring 


; | « There ſeek the never-waſter 


« In love for ev 'ry fellow- creature 
Superior riſe above the crowd, 

What moſt ennobles human nature 
« Was ne'er the portion of the proud. 


« Be thine the gen'rous heart that borrows. 511 
« From others joys a friendly glom, 

And for each hapleſs neighbour ene 
« Throbs with a ſympathetic woe. 988 


« This is the teniper maſt endearing; 

Though wide proud pomp her banners e 

& An heav'nlier pow'r good nature bearing 
Each heart in willing thraldom leads. 


« Taſte not from fame's uneertain 1 | 
*The peace-deftroying ſtrearns that fig 

Nor from ambition s dang'rous moun 
„Look town upon the gd blow. 


The princely pine on Bills exalted, 


« Whoſe loſty branches cleave the — 1 


1 * By winds, long brav'd, at laſt aſſaulted, 


Is headlong whirP'd in duſt to lie; 


&« Whilſt the mild roſe more ſafely growing. $ 
Lo in its unaſpiring vale, FH 

« Amidft retirements ſhelter blowing 
„ Exchanges ſweets with ev'ry 95 4 


« Wiſh not for beauty s darling features. 
« Moulded by nature's fondling pow'r; . 
« For faireſt forms 'mong human creatures 
« Shine but the pageants of an hour. 


© I ſaw, the pride of all the meadow, 
«At noon, a gay Narciſſus blow 


Upon a river's bank, whoſe ſhadow _ .. 


6 Bloom'd i in the filver waves below; 


* By waned s heat its youth was wilted? © 
The waters, as they paſs d, complain d, 


« At eve its glories all were blaſted, 


« And not one former tint. remain d. 


« Nor let vain wit's deceitful glory 
Lead you from wiſdom's path are 8 


9 What genius lives renown'd i in ory 


4 20 happineſs who found the way Wt 


6 Io onder mead behold that vapour Fa 
hoſe vivid beams illuſive play, 
& Nag off it ſeems a friendly taper _ ie 
To guide the traveller on e, , 


« But ſhould ſome hapleſs wretch purfuing 
« Tread where the treach* fouls meteors Rs; 
« He'd find, too late his rafline(s' rueing, 
©* That fatal quickſands hick below. | TA 
| 4 


„ Gils with falſe light and Bll d a wn , _ 
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« To peace in virtue”s s cot repair: 3 


| trealbre,"/ 
« Which mutual love and riendſhip gives 


2 


4 Domeſtic comfort, Nee pleaſure, 


And bleſs and blefiing, ee 


« If Heav'n with children crowns your ar | 


« As mine its bounty does with you, 
In fondneſs fatherly excelling' 
«.'Th* example you have felt purſue.” 


He paus'd—for tenderly careffinngg | 


The darling of his wounded heart, 


Looks had"means only of expreſſing 


Thoughts language never could impart. 


. Now night her mournful mantle ſpreading 
Had rob'd with black th” horizon wy 
And gank dews from ber treſſes ſhedding 
With genial moiſtùre bath'd the baba, 0 


When back to city foilies Bying Na.“ 
Midſt cuſtom's ſlaves he d refign 4 

His face, array'd in ſmiles, denying 151 
The true comph ion of his mind 


For ſeriouſly around ſtre xing 


Each character, in youth and age, 


Of fools betray d, and knaves betraying, A | 


That play d upon this human ſtage. 
_ (Peareful himſelf and undeſiguing) 


He loath'd the ſcenes of guile and arte, W 


And felt each ſecret. with inclining 
To leave this fretſul farce of life. 


Yet to whate' er above was ſated 7 3 


Obediently he bow'd his ſoul, Nis 
For, what all-bounteous Heav'n created, EE 
He thought Hey n only ſhould controul- 


THE TOMB OF SHAKSPEARE, 
” 4 761 ox. 


War time the jocund roſy-boſom'd hours 

Led forth the train of Phœbus andthe fpring, 
And@&ephyr mild profuſely fcatter'd flowers 

On earth's green wantle from his muſſey wing. 


The morn unbarr'd ch ambroſial gates of light, 
_ Weſtward the raven- pinion d darknefs flow, 
The landſcape fmil'd in vernal beauty bright, 
And to their graves the ſullen ghoſts wichdrew. 


The nightingale no longer ſwell d her throat ; 
With love-lorn- plainings tremulous and how, 

And on the wings of ſilence ceas'd to float | 
Thy gurgling notes of her melodions woe: E 


The god of flecp myſterious viſions led 
In gay proceſſion fore the mental eye, 
nd my free d ſoul awhile her manſion fled, 
To try her plumes for immortality. 


Through fields of air, methought I took my flight, 

Through ev'ry clime oer ev'ry region paſs d, 
No paradiſe or Ain "ſcap d my ſight, 

Heſperian garden, or Cimmerian waſte. 


On Avon's banks lit, whole 8 ap ear 
To wind with eddies fond round Shakſpeare's 
l tomb, 
The year's firſt feath'ry ſongſters warble near, 
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Here fancy fat (her dewy fingers cold 
Decking with flow'rets freſh th* unſullied fod), 


And bath'd with tears the ſad ſepulchral mold, 


Her fav'rite olfopring 5 long: and n abode. 


Ah! what avails, ſhe cry'd, a poet” s name? 
Ah! what avails th' immortalizing breath 

To ſnatch from dumb oblivion others* fame as 
My darling child here lies a prey to death? : 


Let gentle Otway, white-rob'd pity's prieſt, 
From grief domeſtic teach the tears ty flow, A 

Or southern captivate, th* unpaſſion'd breaſt. 
With heart- felt ſighs and ſympathy of woe. 


For not to theſe. his genius. was confin'd, 7 
| Nature and I each tuneful pow'r had given, 
Poetic tranſports of the madding mind. 
And the wipg 'd Rong _ waſt the foul to 
heaven . ' Fg a 


The fiery Seb, of thy ele ad 9 
Piercing all objects of ereation's ſtore, 


Which on this world's extended ſurface lie, N 
And plaſtic thought that ſtill created more. 5 


O grant, with eager rapture ] reply d, | 
Grant me great goddeſs of the changeful eye, 
Fo view each bcing in poetic pride, 
To whom thy ſon gave immortality. © 


Sweet fancy ſmil'd, and wav'd her myſtic rod, 


When ſtrait theſe viſions felt her pow 'rful arm, 
And one by one ſucceeded at her nod, | 


| As vaſſal ſprites obey the wizard's charm, 


Firſt a celeſtial form {of azure hue 
| Whoſe mantle bound with brede etherial, flow'd 
| To each ſoft breeze its balmy breath that drew) 


Swift down the lna-brams of the noon-tide 


rode. "a fT 
| Obedient to the necromantic ſway © | 

Of an old ſage to folitude reſign'd, 

With fenny vapours he obſcur'd the day, 
Launch'd the long lightning, and let looſe the 


wind. 


Rattled the dreadful thunderclap on high, 


And raid a roaring elemental war 


Betwixt the ſea green waves and azure icy. 


Then like Heav'n's mild ambaſſador of we 
To man repentant, bade the tumult ceaſe, 


3mooth'd the blue bofom of the rea!ms above, 


And hufh'd the rebel ang to Pogce- 


| Unlike to this in ſpirit or in mien 


Another form + ſucceeded to my view; 
A two-legg'd brute, which nature made in ſpleen, 
Or from the loathing womb unfiniſh'd drew. | 


Scarce could he ſyllable the curſe he thought, 
Prone were his eyes to earth, his mind to evil, 
A carnal fiend to imperſection wrought, 

The mongrel offspring of a witch and devil, ; 


And lets Breathe, and carlieſt roſes bloom. ; 


— 


Ariel in the Tempe. + Caliban in the Tempeſha 


He whirld the tempeſt through the howling air, 


9 „ O E NT 8. 
Nest bloom'd, upon an ancient e uy S 


The flow'ry margin oſ a ſilent ſtream, - 
O'er-arch'd by oaks with ivy mantled round, 
And gilt by ſilver Cynthia's maiden beam. 


on the green carpet of th' unbended gras, 
A dapper train of female fairies play'd, 

And cy'd their gambols in the wat'ry glafs, | 
That ſmoothly ſtole along the ſhad'wy glade. 


Through theſe the queen Titania paſs'd ador'd, 
Mounted aloft in her imperial car, 

Journeying to ſee great Oberon her lord . 
Wage the: mock battles of a ſportive war. 


Arm'd cap=a-pee forth march'd the fairy FN 
A ſtouter warrior never took the field, 
His threat'ning lance a hornet's horrid ſting, 
The ſharded beetle's ſcale his ſable ſhield. 


Around their chief the elſin hoſt appear 'd, 
Each little helmet ſparkling like a ſtar, 4 
And their ſharp ſpears a pierceleſs phalanx rear'd, 
A grove of thiltles glittering in the air. 


The ſcene then chang'd from this romantic land 
To a bleak waſte by bound'ry unconfin'd, 

Where three {wart ſiſters + of the weird band 
Were mutt'ring curſes to the troublous wind. 


Pale want had wither'd every furrow'd face, 
Bow'd was each carcaſe with the weight of 
years, ' 
And each ſunk eye- ball from its hollow caſe 
Diſtill'd cold rheum's involuntary tears. 


Hors d on three ſtaves they poſted to the bourn 
Of a drear ifland, where the pendent brow 
Of a rough rock, ſhagg'd horribly with thorn, 
Frown'd on .the- boiſt'rous waves which rag'd 
below. 


Deep in a gloomy grot, remote from day, 
Where ſmiling comfort never ſhow'd. her face, 
Where light ne'er enter'd, fave one rueful ray 
Diſcov'ring all the terrors of the place, 


They held damn'd wy ds with infernal ſtate, 
Whiltt ghaſtly goblings glided lowly by, 

The ſereech- owl 1cream'd the dyiny call of fate, 

And ravens croak'd their horrid augury. 


No human fuotſtep cheer'd the dread abode, 
Nor fign of living creature could be ſeen, 
Save where the reptile ſnake, or ſullen toad, 
The murky floor had ſoi:” d with venom green. 


Sudden 1 heard the whirlwind's hollow found, 
Each weird ſiſter vaniſh'd into ſmoke. 
Now a dire yell of ſpirits t under ground 


Through troubled earth's wide yawning 7 


face broke; 


When, lo! each injur'd apparition roſe ; 
Aghaſt the mand per ſtarted from his bed; 


5 Bale le From the — s Dream. 
+ The Witches in, Macbeth © 
1 Gbolls in Macbeth, Richard III. &:, 


4 


Guilt's trembling breath: his heart's red current 
. froze, 


And horror's dew-drops bath'd bis frantic head. 


More had I ſeen—but how the god of day 25 
O' er earth's broad breaſt his dad of light had 
ſpread, 
When Morphens call'd his fickle train away, 
And on their wings each bright illuſion fed. 


vet ſtill the dear enchantreſs of the bein 
My wakeful eyes with wiſhful. mand'rings 
ſought, | 
Whoſe magic will controuls th? ideal train, {4 
The ever-reſtleſs progeny of though. 


Sweet pow'r, ſaid I, for others gild the ray 

Of wealth, or honours folly-feather* d N 
Or lead the madding blen i aſtrayx 

To graſp at air-blown bubbles of renown. 


Me (humbler lot!) let blameleſs bliſs engage, 
Free from the noble mob's ambitious ſtrife, 

| Free from the muck-worm miſer*s lucrous 

In calm contentment's cottag'd vale of life. 


If frailties there (for who from them is free?) 
Through error's maze my devious. foocheps 
lead, 3 
Let them be frailties of humanity, | 
And my heart plead the pardon of my head. 


F 


Let not my reaſon impioufly require. '% 
What Heav'n has plac'd beyond its narrow 
ſpan, 


But teach me to ſabdue each fierce deſire 
Which wars within this little empire, man. 
Teach me, what all believe, but few poſſeſs, _ 
Chart life's beſt ſcience is ourſelves to know, - 


The firſt of human bleſſings is to bleſs, 
Abd happieſt he who feels another's woe. 


Thus ckeaply wiſe, and innocently great, 
While time's ſmooth ſand ſhall regularly paſs, 
Each dcſtin'd arom's quiet courfe PI! wait, 
Nor raſhiy break. nor wiſh to ſtop the glafs. _ 


And when in death my peaceful aſhes lie, 
If er ſome-tongue congenial ſpeaks my name, 
Friendſhip ſhall never bluſh to breathe a figh, 
And great ones envy tuch an honeſt fame. 


VER-VERT: OR THE NUNNERY PARROT. 
AN HEROIC P&EM IN FOUR CANTOS. 
inſcribed to the Avbeſs of D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MONSIEUR 
G ESSET. 


CAN!O I. 
O yov, round whom, at virtue's ſhrine, 


j The ſolitary graces ſhine, 


With native charms all hearts engage, 
And reign without religious rage; 
You, whoſe congenial ſoul by heaven 


A plcaſing guide to truth was given, 


? . 8 - | 
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Vniting, with the family 

Of rigid duties, harmleſs mirth, 
Daughter of ſocial liberty, | 
Twin-barn with humour at a birth, 
And every other power to pleaſe, 
Taſte, fancy, elegance, and eaſe; 

O! ſince you bid your bard relate 
A noble bird's diſaſtrous fate, 

In notes of ſympathetic woe, 

Be you my muſe, my ſoul inſpire, 
And teach my numbers how to flow 
Like thoſe which trembled from your lyre 
In ſoft and ſorrow - ſoothing ſound, 
Whilſt liſtening Cupids wept around, 
When dear * Sultana's fpirit fled, 
In youthful vigour's vernal bloom, 
To the dark manſions of the dead: 
Then for my bero's hapleſs doom 
Such tears might once again be ſhed. 

ne might, upon his virtues eroſs d 

By adverſe fortune's envious rage, 
And wanderings over many a | 
Swell out the foporific page, 

And other odyſſeys compoſe 

'To Jull the reader to repoſe. 
'One might the gods and devils raiſe 
Of ſuperannuated lies, 
Spin out the deeds of forty days 

To volumes of dull hiſtories, 

And with a pompous tediouſneſs 
Sublimely heavy moralize 

Upon a bird, in epic dreſs, 

Who as Eneas ſelf was great, 

As famous too for godlineſs 
And each way more unfortunate; 

Bur folios are, in verſe, exceſs, 

Which the fweet muſes muſt abhor, 
For they are ſportive bees of ſpring, 
Who dwell not long on any bower, 
But, lightly wandering en the wing, 
Collect the bloom from flower to flower, 
And, when one fragrant bloſſom's dry, 
To other ſweets unrifled fly. | 
This truth my obſervation drew , 
From faultleſs nature and from you; 1 
And may theſe lines, I copy, prove 
I'm govern'd by the laws I love! 
Should I, too faithfully portraying 
Some cloyſter” d characters, reveal 

The convent arts themſelves, arraying 
In pomp, with hieroglyphic ſkill, 
Each weighty bus'neſs of the grate, 
Fach ſerious nothing's myſtic face, 
Each trifle ſwell'd with holy ſtate; 
Your native humour, whilſt I trace 
The comic. ſemblance, will forbear 
To blame the ſtrokes you cannot ſear; 
You may deſpiſe, from folly free, 
What dullneſs is oblig'd to wear, 
The formal maſk of gravity. 
Illuſion's meteors never ſhine 
To lead aſtray ſuch ſouls as thine, 
All holy arts W values * 


* 1 


1h al de Geer all, 


Should virtue her own image ſhew 

To raviſh'd mortals here below, 

With features fierce ſhe'd not > appear 
Nor ſuperſtition's holy leer, 

But, like the graces, or like you, 

She'd come to claim her altar's due.. 

In many an author of renown 

I've read this curious obſervation, | 
That, by much wandering up and down, 
Men catch the faults of every nation 
And loſe the virtues of their own. 

'Tis better, e vn where ſcanty. fare is, 
Our homely hearths and hogours watching, 
Under protection of our lares, 

A calm domeſtic life to wed, | 

Than run about infection catching 
Where-ever chance and error tread: 

The youth too ſoon who goes abroad 
Will half a foreigner become, 


And bring his wondering friends a load 


Of ſtrange exotic vices home. 

This truth the hero of my tale 
Exemplifies in tarnifh'd glory; 
Should ſceptic wits the truth affail, 
I call for witneſs to my ſtory 
Each cloiſter'd echo now that dwells 
In Nevers' conſeerated cells. 

At Nevers, but few years: 


Among the nuns o th' 2 


There dwelt a parrot, though a bean, 


For ſenſe of wond'rous reputation; 


Whoſe virtues, and genteel addreſs, 
Whoſe figure, and whoſe noble ſoul, 
Would have ſecur'd him from diſtreſs 
Could wit and beauty fate controul. 
Ver-Vert (for ſo the nuns agreed 

To call this noble perſonage) 


The hopes of an illuſtrious breed, 
To India ow'd his parentage, 


By an old miſſionary ſent 
To this ſaid convent for his 1. 
He yet was yeung and innocent, 
And nothing worldly underſtood. 
Beauteous he was, and debonnair, 
Light, ſpruce; inconſtant, gay, and free, 
And unreſerv'd, as youngſters are, 
Ere age brings on hypocriſy. ' 
In ſhort, a bird, from prattling merit, 
Worthy a convent to inherit. 

The tender cares I need not tell 


Of all the ſiſterhood devout, 


Nothing, tis ſaid, each lov'd ſo well, 
Leave but her ghoſtly father out, | 
Nay in ſome hearts, not void of grace, 
One plain hiſtorian makes no doubt 


The parrot of the prieſt took place. 


He ſhar'd in this ſcrene abode N 
Whate' er was lov'd by the profeſſion; 
On him ſuch dainties were beſtow'd 

As nuns prepare againſt confeſſion, 
And for the ſacred entrails hoard 


Of holy fathers in the Lord. 


Sole licens'd male to be belov'd, 


Ver-Vert was bleſs'd without controul, 


bY 
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Careſſing and careſs'd he rov'd 
Of all the monaſtry the foul, 
Except ſome antiquated dames, 
Whoſe hearts to pleaſure callous grown 
Remark'd with jealous eyes the flames 
Of boſoms younger than their own, 
At years of reaſon not arriv'd 
A life of privilege he liv'd, | 
He ſaid and did whate'er he would, 
And what he ſaid or did was good. 
He'd peck the nuns in wanton play 
To wile their plain-work hours away; 
No party ever was approv'd | 
Without his favourite company ; 
In him they found what females lov'd, 
That life of bliſs variety: 
He'd ſtrut a beau in ſportive rings 
Uttering pert ſentences by rote, 
Mimic the butterfly's light wings 
Or nightingale's complaining note; _ 
He'd laugh, ſing, whiſtle, joke, and leer, 
And frolic, but diſcreetly ſo, 
With a prudential cautious fear, 
As nuns probationary do. 
Queſtion'd at once by many a tongue 
Inceſſantly inquiſitive, | 
He could, diſcordant ſounds among, 
To each a proper anſwer give; ; 
This power from Cæſar's nothing varies, 
Who did at once great plans conceive 
And dictate to four ſecretaries. 

If chronicles may be believ'd, 
So lov'd the pamper'd gallant liv'd, 
Thar with the nuns he always din'd 
On rarities. of every kind; 
Then hoards, occaſionally varied, 
Of biſcuits, ſweet-meats, nuts, and fruit, 
Each fiſter in her pocket carried, 
Subordinately to recruit, 
At leiſure times, when not at table, 
His ſtomach indefatigable. 
The little cares with tender faces. 
And fond attentions, as they ſay, 
Are natives of theſe holy places, 
As Ver-Vert witneſs'd every day. 
No human parrot of the court 
Was fondled half ſo much as he; 
In indolence genteel, and ſport, 
His hours roll'd on delightfully : 
Each chamber that he fancied beſt 
Was his the dormitory round, 
And, where at eve he choſe to reſt, | 
Honour'd, thrice honour'd, was the ground, 
And mach the lucky nun was bleſs'd ! 
But nights he very ſeldom paſs'd 
With thoſe whom years and prudence bleſs' d, 
The plain neat.room was more his taſte 
Of ſome young damſel not profeſs d; 
This nicety at board and bed 
Show'd he was nobly born and bred. 
When the young female anchorite, 
Whom all the reſt with envy view'd, 
Had fix'd him for the coming night, 
Perch'd on her Agnys box he ſtood, 
Silent in undifturb'd:repaſe 
Till Venus' warning ſtar aroſe: 
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And when at morn the pious maid 


Her toilette's myſteries diſplay'd | 
He freely ſaw whate'er was done: 


{| I ay the toilette, for I've read, 


But ſpeak it in a lower tone, 
That virgins, in a cloiſter bred, 
Their looks and languiſhings review 

In mirrors to their eyes as true 

As thoſe, that ſerve to ſhow the faces 
Of dames who flaunt. in gems and laces, 
For, as in city or at court Fu 


Some certain taſte or mode prevails, 
| There is among the godly. ſort 


A taſte in putting on their vaila; 
There is an art to fold with grace, 
Round a young veſtal's blooming face, 


Plain crape, or other ſimple ſtuff, 


With happy negligence enough. 


Often the ſportive loves in ſwarma, 


Which to the monaſteries repair, 

Spread o'er the holy fillets charms 

And tie them with a killing air; 

In ſhort, the nuns are never ſeen 

In parlour or at grate below, | 

Ere at the looking-glaſs they ve been, 

To ſteal a decent glance or ſo. 

This ſoftly whiſper'd friends between, 

Farther digreſſion we adjourn, 

And to our hero now return, 

Safe in this unmoleſted ſcene 

Ver-Vert, amidſt a life of bliſs, 

Unrivall'd reign'd on every part; 

Her flighted ſparrows. took amiſs 

This change in ſiſter Thecla's heart; 

Four finſhes through mere expir'd 

At his advancement — 

And two grimalkins late admir'd, 

With envy languiſh'd, droop'd, and died. 
In days like theſe of joy and love, 

Who would have thought ſuch tender cares 

To form his youthful mind, ſhould prove, 

Through fortune's ſpite, deſtructive ſnares ? 

Or that an adverſe time ſhould come 


When this ſame idol of their hearts 


Should ſtand the mark, by cruel doom, 
Of horror's moſt envenom'd darts? 
But ſtop, my muſe, forbid to flow 
The tears ariſing from the ſight 
Of ſuch an unexpected woe, 

Too bitter fruit, alas! to grow 
From the ſoft root of dear delight 


CANTO II. 


In ſuch a ſchool, a bird of ſenſe 
Would ſoon acquire, it is confeſs'd, 
The gift of copious eloquence ; 

For, ſave his meals and hours of reſt; 


His tongue was always occupied: 


And no good treatiſe could excel, 
In phraſes ready cut and dried, 
His doctrines about living well, 
He was not like thoſe parrots rude 


Whom dangling in a public cage 
The common manners of the age 
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| Have render'd converſably lewd ; 
Who, doctor'd by the worldly tribe, 
With frail concupiſcence endued, 
Each human vanity deſcribe. 
Our Ver-Vert was a ſaint in grain, 
A ſoul with innocency fraught, | 
Who never utter'd word profane, 
Who never had immodeſt thought, 
But in the room of ribbald wit 
Each myſtic.colloquy he knew, bg 
And many a text in holy writ your 
With prayers and collects not a few; - 
Could pſalms and canticles repeat © 
And benedicite complete; | 
He could petition heaven for grace - 
With ſanRingonious voice and ww” 
And at a proper time and Place 
Religiouſly ſoliloquize.  - 
Each help he had in this learn'd college 
That could conduce to ſacred knowledge. 
For many virgins had retreated 0 
Through grace to this religious fold, 
Who, word for word, by rote repeated 
Each Chriſtmas carol, new and old. 
From frequent leſſons every day 
The ſcholar grew as learn'd as they; 
Their very tone of ſpeaking too 
In. pious drawlings he expreſs'd, 
The ſame religious ſighs he drew 
Deep heaving from the godly breaſt, 
And languid notes in which theſe doves 
Mournfully chaunt their myſtic loves. 
In ſhort, the bird perform'd his part 
In all the pſalmodizpg art. 
Sach merit could not be confin'd- 
Within a cloiſter's narrow bound, 
But flew, for fame is ſwift as wind, 
The neighbouring territories round; 
Through Nevers town from morn to night. 
Scarce any other talk was heard, 
But of diſcourſes exquiſite 
Betwixt the nuns and Indian bird: 
And ev'n from Moulins numbers came 
To witneſs to the truth of fam. 
Ver- Vert, the parlour's boaſted 8 
Whilſt all that came were told his ſtory, 
Perch'd proud upon his favourite und 
Siſter Melania's ivory hand, br 
Who pointed out each excellence 
Of mind or body he poſſeſs'd, 
His ſweet mild temper, poliſh'd ſenſe, 
And various colours on his breaſt, 
When his engaging aſpect wan 
Each viſiter he look d upon; 
But beauty the moſt exquiſite 
Was, in our tender proſelyte, 
The leaſt his qualities among, 
For all forgot his feathery pride 
And every outward charm beſide 
The moment that they heard his tongue. 
Wich various righteous graces fill d, 
By the good ſiſterhood inſtill'd, 
Th' illuſtrious bird his ſpeech began, 
At every turn alluſions new, 


Conceptions fine, and doctrines true, 


— 
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In ſtreams of honey' d language i 1, 

But what was ſingularly new, 

In this uncommon gift of ſpeech, 

And ſcarce will be reputed true, fa 
Not any whilt they heard him preach, _ 


Did ever feel (his ee _ ; 
| Eccleſfiaſtic lethargy, - 


1 


) Whilſt he, familiariz'd to fame, 
{ Convinc'd *twaz only a mere * | 


From ſoporific ſanctity; 
What orator can boaſt as 9 
Much was he prais'd and much e 


His head on his projected breaſt 
With prieſtly gentleneſs reclin'd, 
And always m ly expreſs'd 


el The inward triumph of his mind. 


When he had utter'd to the crowd 

His treaſur'd ſcientific ſtore; 2 $4517 
He mutter'd ſomething not aloud, 

And ſunk in cadence more and te 

Till, with an aſpect ſanctiſied, 

At laſt i in ſilence down he Be, MID 7 

And left his audience ediſied 

On what had paſs'd to ruminate. 

Theſe eloquent harangues would flow 
With choice of ſweeteſt phraſes fraught FD 


Except a trifling word or ſo, 


Which accidentally he caught, 

Of ſcandal; at the grate below, or 
Or ſome ſmall ſyllable of haſtq, 
Which gentle nuns will, by the byes”, | 
At one another ſometimes caſt,” 


| When none but holy ears are aigh; 


Thus liv'd in this delightful ab 


As ſaint, as maſter, or as ſage, 
! Good father Ver-Vert, dear to more 
Than of yail'd Hebes half a ſcore, 


As any cloiſter'd monk as fat, 


As reverend too in holy ſtate, 


Learn'd as an abbe town approv'd, 

And fair as youths by brides carreis'd, 

For lovely he was always lov! d, 0 

Perfum'd, well - bred, in faſhion: dreſs'd ; 

In ſhort, had he not hapleſs rov'd 

To ſee the world .completely bleſs d. 
But ſoon the fatal moments came 

Of ever- mournful memory, 

Deſtructive to our hero's fame. 

Voyage of crimes and miſery, 

Of ſad remorſe and endleſs ſhame ! 


| Would foreſight in a former age 


Had torn it from th' hiſtoric -page ! 


Ah! what a dangerous good at beſt. 

ls the poſſeſſion of renown! 
Obſcurity is ſooner bleſt, . . 
From his ſad fate it will be ſhown; us" 2 
Too much ſucceſs aud brillant partes 


Have often ruin'd virtuous hearts. 
Thy talents, Ver-Vert, and thy name, 


To thefe lone walls were not conſin d; 


As far as Nants the voice of ſame 


Proclaim d th! endowments of thy mind. 


At Nants, tis known, the viſitation 
Of reverend ſiſters has a fold, 


Who there, as ä 9 _ nation | 


wy - 


Know firſt whate'er by fame js told. 
With other news, eac holy ear 


This parrot's merit haying heard, 

Had longings to behold the bird. 

A lay-maid's wiſh is like a flame; 

But, when a nun has ſuch deſire, 

'Tis fifty times a fiercer fire. 

Their curions hearts, already burn'd, 

Their thoughts to, diſtant Nevers flew, 

And many a holy head was turn d, 

The feather'd prodigy, to view. 

Immediately upon the ſpot . 

To the good abbeſs of the place 

A female ſecretary wrote 

Beſeeching her t6 have the grace 

To Nants, by water down the Loire, 

To ſend the bird ſo fam'd for ſenſe, 

That all the female Nantine choir 

Might hear atid ſee his excellence. | 
The letter goes; all queſtion, when 

The bearer will return again? 

*'Twill be eleven days at leaſt, 

An age to any female breaſt : ; 

They ſend each day freſh invitation, PR 

Depriv'd of ſleep through expectation. 
Howe er at length to Nevers came 

This letter of i importance great. N 

At once the convent's in a flame 

And the whole chapter's ſummon'd ſtrait. 

% Loſe Ver- Vert! heaven] ſend rather death! 

„ What comfort will with us be left, 

« Theſe ſolitafy towers beneath, 

« When of the darling bird bereft 3 

Thus ſpoke the nuns 0 „ee years, 

Whoſe hearts, fatigued with holy leiſure, 

Preferr'd to penance and to tears 

Soft ſentiments of harmleſs pleaſure, 

In truth, a holy flock, at leaſt, 

80 cloſe confin' d, might fairly claim 

To be W one poor bird careſs d, 

Since there no other parrot came _ 

Fledg'd or unfledg d to cheer their neſt 

Yet 'twas the opinion of the dames 

Who, by their age ſuperior, 1 

Rulers in ſenatorial ſtate, s 

Whoſe hearts teſiſted paſſion's flames, 

That, for a forthight” s ſpace or ſo, _ 1 

Their dear diſciple ſtrait ſhould go; 1 

For, prudence overweighing love, 

Th' infatuated ſtate decreed 

A ftubhorn negative might prove 

The cauſe of mutual hate, and breed 

For ever after much bad blood 

*['wixt theirs and Nants's kiſterhood, | 
Soon as the ladies, in concluſion, 

O'. th* upper houſe the bill had paſs'd, 

'The commons were in great * 

Voung Seraphina cry'd i in kaſte, | _ 

« Ah! whit a ſacrifice they make! 

« And is it true conſent they give ? 

Fate from us nothing more can take! | 

© How, Ver-Vett leave us, and we live! | 

Another, though reputed ſage, ; 

Grew pale at what ſhe heard them ſay; 

* cauncil could her * alfwage, yt 
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She crembled, . 2 ſwoon'd: away. 182 
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All mourn'd departing Ver · Vert's fate, 
Preſaging, from I know not what, 

This tour would prove unfortunate. 8 
In horrid dreams the night they ſpent. f 
The morn redoubled horrors ſent. 


Already's come, within their vier 
The boat is waiting at the ſhore, 
The fates command to bid adien, 
And to his abſence, for a while, 
Their throbbin boſoms 5 
Already every ſiſter pin'd | 
Like the ſoft turtle of the 

To grief before-hand ſelf-reſign'd.. ct 
For the lone hours of widow d 2 

What tender kiſſes were beſtowd 

On ver- Vert leaving this abode! . .. 
What briny ſtreams of ſorrow. flow'd = 

The nearer his departure dre 

They doated on him more and more, 

And found each moment genius new 

And beauties never ſeen before. 

At length he leaves their wiſhful eyes, 

Love with him from the con vent fies. 
© Ah! go, my. child; my deareſt, "ig 
Where honour calls thee from my s; 
But, O! return, thy exile paſt, 

For ever true, and full of charms! 
May zephyrs with their aizy * 
Waft thee ſecurely on thy way! 
Whilſt I, amidſt thefe dreary tombs. . 
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And ſadly ſolitary mourn 
Uncomforted till thy return. Ha 

O Ver- Vert, deareſt ſoul!. adieu; 
And; whilſt thy journey. happy proves, 
May all, thy beauteous form who view. 
Think thee the eldeſt of the loves!“ 


Such were the words and - +" platith 


Of one young lately vailed fair, 
| Who oft, to diſſipate chagrin, 
in bed made many a fervent prayer, 


| Learnt from the manual of Racine; 


And who with all her heart, no doubt, | A 


Would, for ſweet Ver-Vert's company, 
_ ] Have left the holy « 
A follow'd him 


monaſtery, 


world throughout. 
But now the droll is put on board, 


I At preſent virtuous and ſincere, ty 
| And modeſt too in deed and word: 
4 O! may his boſom every where, 
| By prudence guarded, ſtill retain. 
- | That worthy and bring it home in 
| Be that however as it may, 
I The boat's already on its way; 
| The noiſe of waves beneath the prow 
Re- echoes in the air above; | 


The zephyrs favourably blow, 


And . 44 
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i the ſame paſſag e · boat, that wy 
| bird of holineſs from ſhore, 


| | Too vain regret ! the mournful hour „ 


4 ” 


In anguiſh waſte the tardy dax. * 
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There happen's the fame time to fail 
Two er confliturion frail, 

A nurſi loquacious, two Gafcoons, 

A vagrant monk, and three dragoons, 
Which, for a ybuth of piety, 

Was worſhipful ſociety ! | 
Ver-Vert, unpractis d in their ways, 


As folks in foreign countries do, 


Stood filently in fix'd amaze ; 3 
Their thou 
The ſtyle he did = underſtand; i 

It was not, like the ſcriptures, phras d 

In dialect of holy land, N 5 
With ſacred eaſtern figures rais'd ; 

Nor that, in which the veftal band 

Of nuns their Maker pray'd and prais'd; 

But full of, what che bird furpris d, 

Big words net over Chriſtianiz'd ; 

For the dragoons, a wordy race 

Not burden'd with religious grate, 

Spoke fluently the 's tongue, 

Saint Bacchus only they ador'd, 

To whom libations oft they pour'd 

For paſtime as they fail'd along; 

The Gaſcoons and the female three 


Convers'd in idiots which belong 


To Venus's great myſtery; 

On tY'other hand the ſailors ſwore, 
Curs'd, and blaſphem's each heavenly power, 
Whoſe voices, not in flowers of ſpeech, 

But words ſonorous us d to deal, 

Roundly articulated each, 

Nor loſt the ſmalleſt, ſyllable. 


In this variety of ſound 


And unintelligible prate, Sy 

Ver-Vert, ſurpris d at all around, 

Sad, ſilent, arid embarraſs d fat ; 

He fear'd his ignorance to betray, 

And knew not what to think or ſay. 
The monk, to fatisfy the crowd 

Who long'd to hear his thoughts alond, 

To talk the penſive ſtranget preſs' d; 

The girls in words too debonnair, 

Unus d at penance, or in prayer, 


The melancholy bird careſs'd: 


Here by the ſex he loy'd addreſe'd 


The parrot (whilſt his look benign 


With uſual light religious gliſters ) 
In facred ſighs and nunnery whine 
Anſwers, God ſave you, holy ſiſters? 
At this God ſave you, we'll ſuppoſe, 
An univerſal laugh aroſe : 

In ridicule the words aloud 

Were echo'd throngh the noiſy crowd. 
Thus mock*d, abaſh'd the novice ſtood, 
And inly chew'd, the mental cu. 
He ſound what he had faid was wrong, 
And ſaw 'twas needful] to endeavour 

'To ſpeak the language of the throng, 

Tf e'er he hop'd to gain their favour | 
His heart, by nature fond of praiſe, 
Which had been nouriſh'd all his days, 
Till then, with flattery's incenſe full, 
Now could, alas] ſuſtain no more 


Of conſtancy the modeſt power 


ts and language both wert new. 


* 


— 


Againſt th' aſſaults of ridicule; 

Here firſt, by ſour impatience croſs'd 
Ver-Vert his innocency loſt. 
From thence he pour'd ungrateful curſes 
Againſt the nuns his former nurſes, 

Who never had adorn'd his mind, 
Careleſs of literary merit, 

With language copious and refin'd, 
Replete with elegance and ſpirit. \ 
T' acquire this great acconipliſhment 
Each earneſt faculty he bent, 1 

And though his prudent tongue lay ſti 
His ſoul of thinking had its fl. * 
But firſt the bird reſolv'd, in pet, 

All the old gew-gaws to forget 
Which hitherto compos'd his creed, 

That new ideas might ſucceed. 

In two days, by ſtrict computation, 

All former knowledge he expell'd; 

So much the preſent converſation 

The convent diale& excell'd, | 
This firſt ſtep made, within a trice, 

The truly docile animal 


In ribaldry was clerical, 

And quickly learnt to curſe and ſwear, 
As faſt as an old devil would chatter, 
Bound down by chains of myſtic prayer, 
Beneath a pot of holy water. | 
His practice contradicted plain 

A maxim which old books maintain, 
That none to heinous crimes can leap 
At firſt, but progreſs ſtep by ſtep; 

For he at once without degree 

Was doctor in iniquity. 

He learnt by heart the alphabet 

Of watermen, the Loire along, 
And when, in any ſtormy fit, 


- | And oath eſcap'd a failor's tongue; 


Ver-Vert, emphatically plain, 

Re-echo'd damn you back again. 

On this, applauded by the crew, 
Proudly content with what had paſt, 

Solicitous he daily grew, 

The ſhameful honour to purſue ' 


Of pleaſing their corrupted taſte; 


And, ſoon degrading to their bent 


His generous organ of diſcourſe, 
{ Became profanely eloquent. 


Ah! why ſhould bad examples force 

A youthful heart, born free from evils, 

From heaven's allegiance to the devil's, 
Je nymphs of Nevers' convent chaſte, 

What did you in your cloiſter'd cells, 

Where penſive melancholy dwells, 

| Whilſt theſe unlucky moments paſs'd ? 

In that ſad interval, no doubt, 

Nine days you ſpent in prayers devout, 


| Petitioning kind Heaven to give 


A happy journey home again 


. | To the moſt thankleſs ſoul alive, 


Who, quite regardleſs of your pain, 
Abroad engag'd in pleaſures new, 
Spent not a ſingle thought on you, 
| The yawning band of tediouſneſs 


(Young minds too ſoon are ſxill'd in vice) ! 


P 
The convent round beſieg d each gate; 
And ſpleen, in fanciful diftreſs, | 
Sat lullen at the gloomy grate; 
Nay, what the ſex ſhuns every where, 
Silence herſelf came almoſt there. 
Ah! ceaſe your vows, for Ver-Vert's grown 
Unworthy of your laviſh loves; 
Ver-Vert no longer will be known 
By heart as ſpotleſs as the dove's, 
By temper ſofter than the down, 
By fervency of ſoul in prayer; 
Oh ! muſt the muſe the truth declare? 
A very wretched profligate, , 
A ſcoffer of his ancient home, ; 
Blaſphemer of your holy ſtate, 
And looſe apoſtate he's beeome; 
What you ſuch care and labour coſt, 
Among the winds and waves is loſt. 
Then, fair ones, fondly boaſt no more 
His ſcience and his docile foul, 
Genius is vain, and learning's ſtore, 
If virtue governs not the whole. 
Forget him quite ; the ſhameful wretch 
His heart has tainted with pollution, 
And given up all thoſe powers of ſpeech 
And mighty parts to proftitution. _ 

But now to Nants, the boat's laſt ſtation, 
Our hero and his friends draw nigh, . 
Where through impatient expeRation - 
The holy ſiſters almoſt die: 3 
For their deſires the riſing ſun 
Begins his daily courſe too late; 

Too flow his fiery courſers run, 

To gain at eve the weſtern gate. 

The flatterer hope, in this ſuſpenſe 

For ever 1 deceive, ; . 
Promis'd a prodigy to give 

Of genius, dignity, and ſenſe; 

A parrot highly-born and bred, 
Poſſeſs'd of noble ſentiments, 
Perſuaſive tongue; diſcerning head; 
In ſhort, with all accompliſhments : 
But O! I mention it with pain, 
Theſe expectations all were vain! 

At length the veſſel reaches land, 
Where an old ſolemn ſiſter ſat, 
Commiſſion's by the ſacred band 
Th' arrival of the bird to wait; 

Who, on that errand daily ſent, 

E'er ſince the firſt epiſtle went, 

At firſt approach of riſing day 

Her wandering eyes impatient caſt, 
Which ſeem'd, along the watery waſte, 
To waft our hero on his way. 
The fly bird had no ſooner ſeen 
The nun, near whom he diſembark'd, 
But ſtrait he knew her by the mien 
And eyes with holy prudery mark'd, 
By the white gloves and languid tone, 
The vail, and linſey-woolſey veſt, 

And, what would have ſuffic'd alone, 
The little croſs upon her breaſt. 

He ſhndder'd at th' approaching evil, 
And ſoldier-like, we may conclude, 
Sincerely wiſh d her at the devil; 


o E M 2. 1 
Preferring much the brotherhood 
Of the dragoons, who ſpoke out plain, 
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Whoſe dialect he underſtood, 
Than to return to learn again 


Prayers ſtuff d with many a holy notion, 


And ceremonials of devotion : 

But the vex'd droll, by force, was fated 

To be conducted where he hated. 

The careful carrier held her prize 

In ſpite of all his tueſul cries; ' | 
Though much he bit her, by the way, 
Upon her arms, her neck, and 

And in his anger, as they ſay, 

Would not have fcrupled any place. 

At laſt, howe'er, with much ado, | 
She brought him ſafe to facred ground; 
Ver-Vert's announc'd : the rumbur flew 
Swift as the wind the convent round. 

The bell proclaims the welcome morn 2 
Strait from the choir each ſiſter ſprings, 
And to the common parlour's borne | 
On expeRation's eager wings. 

All crowd this wonder to behold 

With longings truly female fir d; 

Nay ev'n the feeble and the old ry 
With youth's warm thoughts are reinſpir'd ; 
Whilſt each, regardleſs of her years, F 
For ſpeed forgets the load ſhe bears; 

And mother Agnes, near fourſcore, 

Now runs, who never ran before 

| CANTO IV. 
Ar length expos'd to public view, 
His figure was by all admir d; 


| Charm'd with a fight ſo fair and neu, 


Their eager eyes were never tir d: 

Their taſte beyond diſpute was true; 4 
For though the rogue had fwerv'd from duty, 
He had not loſt one jot of beauty, / 
And the camp mien and rakiſh ſtare | 


} Improv'd it with an eaſy air. | 

| Why, heaven, ſhould charms attractive glow, 
Brilliant around a fon of fin? HED 
Rather deformity ſhould ſhow 

. The badneſs of the heart within. | 

| To praiſe his looks and lovely feather 
Our ſiſters babbled ſo together, 


Unbeard, it would have been ho wonder, 
If Heaven had roll'd its loudeſt thunder: 
Meanwhile unmov'd th* apoſtate bird 
But like a luſty Carmelite, 
Roll'd his laſcivious eyes about. 
This gave offence : ſo lewd a ſight 
Was ſhocking to the band devout. 
Next, when, the mother abbeſs came, 
With an authoritative look, 


| Deign'd not to ſpeak one pious word, 


The feather'd libertine to blame, 

| Contemptuouſly his tail he ſhuok ; 

And, not maturely having weigh'd 

The horror of the words he ſaid, 

1 Replied, in military phraſe,  _. | 
| © What damn'd fools nuns are now-a-days!“? 

| Our hiſtory notes, that on the way, 5 


Theſe words he'd heard tlic ſailors ſay. 


At this, with looks demure, another 

The holy ſiſterhood among, h 

(Willing to make him hold his, tongue) 
Cry' d, Fie for ſhame my deareit brother! 
For thanks this deareſt brother net 
And vs'd fagaciovſly enough, 

One fyllable that rhymes to more, 
*Gainſt which few female ears are proof, 

* Jeſu ! good mother, ſhe exclaim'd, 
This is ſome wicked witch, tis clear; * 
* And not the bird of Nevers fam'd, 

* To friends of our religion dear!” 

Here, ſutler-Iike, he cry'd aloud 

*The devil ſeize this noiſy crowd! 
By turns each ſiſter did eſſay 
To curb the feather” d grenadier; - 
And each as ſaſt was ſent, Away 
With ſomething buzzing in her ear; 

For, laughing at the younger tribe, 

He mimick'd their loquacious rage; 

And, ſtil] more freely to deſcribe 

The dull grimace of ſcolding age, 

He ridicul'd the dying cloſes 
. Of precepts ſnuffled through their noſes. 
But, what was worſe than all the reſt, 

By theſe dull ſermons much oppreſs d, 

And with unvented choler ſwelling, - | 
He thunder'd out each horrid word, 

*The very tars in noiſe excelling, 
Which on the riyer he had heard; 
- Curfing and ſwearing all along, | 
Invoking every paw'r of hell, 
Whilſt B's redundant from bis tongve, 5 
And F's emphatically ſell. Ml. 
The ſenſe of what they heard him ſpeak. 
The younger ſiſters could not tell ; pt 
For they bcliey'd his language Greek. 
Next he came out with, blood ! and zounds 
Datnetion trimfione..—fire, —and thunder ! 
The grate, at theſe terrific ſounds 
Trembling, is almoſt ſplit aſunder ; 

And the good nuns in ſpeechleſs fright, 
Croffing their throbbing boſoms, fly 

Each to her cell remote from light, 

Thinking the day of judgment vigh. 

Wide opening her ſepulchral jaws, - - 

One ancient ſiſter whines, What evil 0 


* Have we deſign'd, good Heaven, chat draws 


* Upon us this incarnate devil? 
« By what incentive is he mov'd 
« $o like the damn'd below to ſwear ? 
& Is this that Ver- Vert ſo approv'd ? 
* Are theſe his faculties ſo rare? 

But let us without farther pain 
« Send back the profligate again.“ 
« Mother of God !” another cries, 
&* What horrors are before our eyes! 
© In Never's conſecrated dome 
Is this the language veſtals ſpeak ? 
6% Is all their youth taught thus at home? 
« Home with the hateful heretic ! 
« For, if he enters, we ſhall dwell 
8 la. league with all the fiends of hell.” 

In line, his freedom Ver. Vert loſt ; 

And 'twas reſolv'd, without delay, 
To ſend the wretch eng bp aways 
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This end our pilgrim wiſh'd the moſt :. . . 
Howe'er, in form, he's cited firſt, ©. 
Arraign'd, deteſtable declar'd, ae 
Convicted by the court, accurſt, 

And from each charity debarr'd, 

For having wickedly afſail'd 

T he virtue of the ſiſters veil'd. 

All ſign the ſentence, yet bemoan | 

The object it's inflicted on; 

For pity 'tis, ere full age blooms, 

To find depravity ſo foul. * 
Or that, beneath ſuch beauteous plamesy. _ 
A debauchee's corrupted ſoul, _ 

The Pagan manners of a Turk, 

And tongue of Infidel, ſhould lurk. 

In ſhort, his old conductreſs bore 

The baniſh'd culprit to the port; 


But in returning, as before, 


He never bit our ſiſter fort:; 

For joyfully he left the ſhore, 

And in a tilt-boat home return d. 

Where Nevers' nuns his abſence mourn'd. 
Such was the lliad of his woes! 

But ah! what unexpected mourning, 

What clamour and deſpair aroſe, | 

When, to his former friends returning, 

He ſhock'd them with a repetition 

Ol his late verbal acquiſition !: 

What could th' afflicted ſiſters do? 

With eyes in tears, and hearts in trouble, 

Nine venerable nung, for woe _ 

Each in a vail funereal double, 5 

Into the ſeat of judgment go, 


who, in their wrinkled fronts, reſembled | 
Nine ages in a court aſſembled. tl. 
There, without hopes of bappy ending, 85 


Depriv'd of all to plead his cauſe 1 
On whom there was the leaſt depending, 


Poor Ver- Vert ſat, unſkill d in laws, 


Chain'd to his cage, in open court, 

And ſtript of glory and ſupport. 

To condemnation they proceed; 

Two Sibyls ſentence him to bleed; 
Twas voted by two ſiſters more; 

Not ſo religiouſly inhuman, ._- 

To ſend him to that Indian ſhore, 
Unknown to any Chriſtian woman, 
That conſcience might his boſom gore, 
And yield him up a prey to death, 

Where firſt, with 'Brachmen, he drew breath, 
But the five others all according 

In leſſer puniſhments awarding, 

For penance, two long months conclude _ 


| That he ſhould paſs in abſtinence, 


Three more in diſmal ſolitude, 

And tour in ſpeechleſs penitence; 

During which ſeaſon they preclude 

Biſcuits and fruits, the toilette's treaſures ? 
Alcoves and walks, thoſe convent pleaſures, 
Nor was this all; for, to complete. 

His miſerable ſituation, 

They gave him, in his ſad retreat, 


| For jailer, guard, and converſation, 
A ſtale lay-fiſter, or much rather 


An old vail'd ape, all ſcin and bone. 


Or, cover'd o'er with wrinkled leather; © 
TI a I * 
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Is 
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A walking female ſkeleton; 

An object proper, to fall'n glory, 
To cry aloud, memento mori. 

Spite of this dragon! s watchful ſoul, 
The younger nuns would often go, 
With looks of pity to condole ; 
Which ev'n in exile ſoften'd woe. 


Nay ſome, from morning prayers returning, 


With nuts and candied almonds came; 
But to a wretch in priſon mourning 
Weeds and anibrofia were the ſame. . 
Taught by misfortune's found tuition, 
Cloth'd with diſgrace, and ſtung with pain, 
Or ſick of that old ſcare-crow viſion, 

The bird became in pure contrition 
Acquainted with himſelf again: 
Forgetting his belov'd dragoons, 

And quite according with the nuns 
In one continued uniſon 
Of air, of manners, and of tone; 
No ſleek prebendal prieſt could be 
More thoroughly devout than he. 
When this converſion was related, 
The gray divan at once awarded 
His baniſhment ſhould be abated, 
And farther vengeance quite diſcarded, 
There the bleſt day of his recal 
Is annually a feſtival, | . 
Whoſe ſilken moments white and even, 
Spun by the hands of ſmiling love, 
Whilſt all th' attendant fates approve, 
To ſoft delights are ever given. 
How ſhort's the date of human pleaſure ! 
How falſe of happineſs the meaſure ! 
The dormitory, ſtrew'd with flowers, 
Short prayer, rejoicing, ſong, and feaſt, 


Sweet tumult, freedom, thoughtleſs hours, | 


Their amiable zeal expreſs'd, 
And not a ſingle ſigu of ſorrow 
The woes predicted of to-morrow. 
But, O! what favours miſapplied 
Our holy ſiſterhood beſtow's ! 
From abſtinence's ſhallow tide 
Into a ſtream that overflow'd 
With ſweets, ſo long debarr'd from taſting, 
Poor Ver-Vert too abruptly haſting, F 
(His ſkin with ſugar being waded, 
With liquid fires his entrails burn'd) 
Beheld at once his roſes faded 
And to funereal cypreſs turn'd. 
The nuns endeavour'd, but in vain, 
His fleeting ſpirit to detain ; 
But ſweet exceſs had haſten'd fate; 
And, whilſt around the fair. ones cry'd, 
Of love a victim ſortunate 
In pleaſure's downy breaſt he died. 
His dying words their boſoms fir'd, 
And will for ever be admir'd. 

Vor. * 


Venus herſelf his 3 DAE d, 

And in Elyſium plac'd his ſhade, 

Where hero-parrots ſafe repos'd 

In almond groves that never fads, ; 
Near him, whoſe fate and fluent tongue, Sy 
Corinna's lover wept and ſung. 

What tongue ſufficiently can tell 
How much bemoan'd our hero fell! 
The nun, whole office *twas, invited 
The bearers to th' illuſtrious dead; 
And letters circular indited, 

Iu which this mournful tale I read, 
Bat, to tranſmit his image down 
To generations yet unknown, 

A painter, who each beauty knew, 
His portraiture from nature drew ; 
And many a hand, guided by love, 


. 


Ober the ſtretch'd ſampler's canvas plain, 


In broidery's various colours ſtrove 
To raiſe his form to life again; 
Whilſt grief, t' aſſiſt each artiſt, came 
And painted tears around the frame. 
All rites funereal they beſtow'd, E 
Which erſt to birds of high renown 
The band of Helicon allow'd, 
When from the body liſe was flown, 
Beneath a verdant myrtle's ſhade, 
Which o'er the mauſoleum ſpread, 
A ſmall ſarcophagus was laid, 
To keep the aſhes cf the dead. 
On porphyry grav'd in characters 
Of gold, with ſculptur'd garlands grac'd, 
Theſe lines, exciting pity's tears, 
Our convent Artemiſias plac'd. 
&© Ye novice nuns, who to this grove repair, 
% To chat by ſtealth, unaw'd by age's frowng 
te Your tongues one moment, if you can, for- 
bear, 
& Till the fad tale of our afflition's known. 
64 If 'tis too much that organ to reſtrain, 
1 on it to ſpeak what anguiſh death im- 
parts: | 
& One line this cauſe for ſorrow will explain; 
© Here Ver-VERT lies; and here hc all our 
„hearts.“ a | 


"Tis ſaid however (to purine 

My ſtory but a word oc two) 

The ſoul of Ver-Vert is not pent 
Within th' aforeſaid monument, 

But, by permiſſion of the ſates, 

Some holy ſiſter an:mates; 

And will, in tranſmigration, run 
From time to time, from nun to nun 
Tranſmitting to all ages hence 

In them his deathleſs eloquence. 
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Adieu, ſweet bard! to each fine feelings true, 

Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few ; 

Thoſe form'd to charm ev'n vicious minds—and theſe 
With harmleſs mirth the ſocial ſoul to pleaſe. 
Another's woe thy heart could always melt ; 

None gave more free—for none more deeply felt, 
Sweet bard, adieu! thy own harmonious lays 

Have ſculptur'd out thy monument of praiſe : 

Yes, theſe ſurvive to time's remoteſt day ; 


While drops the buſt, and boaſtful tombs decay, 


Reader, if number'd in the mule's train, 
Go, tune the lyre, and imitate his ſtrain : 
But, if no poet thou, reverſe the plan; 
n! in peace, and imitate the mafi. 
Moty's Verſes on the Death of Geldfmith. 
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THE LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 


i 0 
Ociver GoLbsMITH was the third ſon of the Rev. Charles Goldſmith, and was born at E'phin, in 
the county of Roſcommon, (according to his epitaph in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at Pallas, in the 
county of Longford) in Ireland, in 1729. He was inſtructed in claſſical lea ning at the ſchool- 
of Mr. Hughes, from whence he was removed to Trinity-College, Dublin, where he was admits 
ted an uſher the T Ith of June 1744. At the Univerſity, he cxhibited no ipecimen of that genius 
which diſtinguiſhed him in his maturer years. On the 27th of February 1749 O 8. two years 
after the regular time, he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Intending to dev te himſelf 
to the ſtudy of Phyſic, he left Dublin, and proceeded to Edinburgh, in 1751, where he continued 
till the beginning of the 1754, when, having imprudently engaged to pay a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney for a fellow. ſtudent, he was obliged precipitately to quit the place. He made his efcape as fat᷑ 
as Sunderland; but there was overtaken by the emiſſaries of the law, and arreſted. From this ſitua- 
tion, he was releaſed by the friendſlup of Mr. Laughlin Maclane and Dr. Sleigh, who were then in 
the College. On his being ſet at liberty, he took his paſſage on board a Dutch ſhip for Rotterdam; 
from whence, after a ſhort ſtay, he proceeded to Bruſſels. He then viſited great part of Flanders; 
and, aſter paſſing ſome time at Straſbourg and Louvain, where he obtained the degeee of Bachelor 
in Phyſic, he accompanicd an Engliſh gentleman to Geneva. 

This tour was made for the moſt part on foot. He had left gland with little money, and be- 
ing of a thoughtleſs diſpoſition, and at that time paſſeſſing a body capable of ſultaining any fa. 
tigue, he proceeded reſolutely in gratifying his curioſity, by the ſight of different countries. 

He had ſome knowledge of the French language and of muſic ; he played tolerably well on the 
German flute, which now at times became the means of his ſubſiſtence, His learning procured 
him an hoſpitable reception at moſt of the religous houſes that he viſited, and hi- T_T wag him 
welcome to the peaſants of Flanders and Germany, 

„Whenever [ approached a peaſant's houſe towards night-fall,” he uſed to lay, l played one 
of my merrieſt tunes, and that generally procured me not only a lodging, bu: ſubfiit-nce for the 
next day, but in truth (his conſtant expreſſion), I muſt own, whenever I attempted to entertain 
perſons of a higher rank, they always thought my performance odious, and never made me any 
return for my endeavours to pleaſe them.“ 

On his arrival at Geneva, he was recommended as a proper perſon for a travelling tutor to a 
young gentleman, who had been unexpectedly left a conſiderable fortune by the death of his 
uncle. 

This connection laſted but a ſhort time; they diſagreed in the ſouth »f France, and hed. 
Friendieſs and deſtitute, he was again left expoſed to all the miſerics of indigence in a foreigu e un- 
try. He, however, bore them with great fortitude ; and having by this time fatisfied his cur: ofity 
abroad, he bent his courſe towards n, and arrived at Du the beginning: of the your 
I758. 

On his return he found himſelf ſo poor, that it was with aifficulty he was enabled to ack London 
with a few halfpence only in his pocket. He was an entire ſtranger, and without any recommens 
dation, He offered himſelf to ſeveral apothecaries, in the character of a en but had the 
mcrtification to find every application without ſuccels, 
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At length he was admitted into the houſe of a chemiſt near Fiſh-Street-Hill, and was employed 
in his laboratory, until be diſcovered the reſidence of his friend Dr. Sleigh, who patroniſed and 
ſupported him. 

« It was Sunday,” ſaid Goldſmith, . 1 Paid him a viſit, and it is to be ſuppoſed, in my 
beſt clothes, Sleigh ſcarcely knew me.—Vuch is the tax the unfortunate pay to poverty. However, 
when he did recolle@ me, I found his heart as warm as ever; and he ſhared his purſe and his friend- 
ſhip with me , during his continuance in London.” 

Dr. Sleigh afterwards ſettled as a phyſician at Cork, his native city, and was rifing rapidly into 
eminence, when he was cut off, in the flower of his age, by an inflammatory fever, which at once 
deprived.the world of a fine telbar, a ſkilful phyfician, and an honeſt man. 

By the recommendation of the chemiſt, who ſaw in Goldſmith talents above his condition, he 
bn after became an aſſiſtant to Dr. Milner, who kept an academy at Peckham. He remained not 
long in this ſituation ; but being introduced to ſome bookſellers, he returned to London, took a 
lodging in Green-Arbour-Court, near the Old Bailey, and commenced author, 

Mr. Griffiths, the proprietor of the * Monthly Review, gave him a department in his Journal, 
and Mr. Newbery, the philanthropic bookſeller in St. Paul's Church-Yard, gave him a department 
in the © Public Ledger, where he wrote thoſe periodical papers, called Chineſe Letters, which now 
appear in his works, under the title of the Citizen of the World. 

His firſt works were The Bee, a weekly pamphlet, and An Inguiry into the Preſent State of Polita 
Learning 5 in Europe, publiſhed before the cloſe of the year 1759. 

Soon after his acquaintance with Mr, Newbery, for whom he held the “ pen of a ready writer,” 
he removed to lodgings in Wine-Office-Court, Fleetſtreet, where he finiſhed the Yicar of Wateficld, 
which by the friendly interference of Dr. Johnſon, was ſold for fixty pounds, to diſcharge his rent. 
A ſufficient price when it was ſold, as he informed Mr. Boſwell; for then che fame of Gold- 
ſmith had not been elevated, as it afterwards was by his 7. raveller ; and the bookſeller had ſo faint 
hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuſcript by him a long time, and did not pub- 
liſh it el after The Traveller hy appeared. Then to be ſure, it was accidentally worth more | 
money.“ 

in 176 5, he publiſhed The T raveller ; or, a Preſpec of Society, Ato, of which Dr. Johnſon ſaid, 
© There has not been ſo fine a poem ſince Pope's time.” Part of his poem, as he ſays in his dedi- 
cation to his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldſmith, was formerly written to him from Switzerland, 
and contained about two hundred lines. The manuſcript lay by him ſome years without any de- 
termined idea of publiſhing, till perſuaded to it by Dr. Johoſon, who gave him ſome general hints 


towards enlarging it; and in particular, as Mr. Buſwell informs us, furniſhed line 240, 


To ſtop too fearfal, and too ſaint to go. 


and the concluding ten lines, except the laſt couplet but one. 


The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel. 


Luke, in the laſt line, is mentioned by miſtake for George. In the Republica Hungarica, there is an 
account of a deſperate rebellion in 1514, headed by two brothers of the name of Zech, George and 
Luke. When it was quelled, George, not Zuke was puniſhed, by his head being encircled with ared 


hot iron, corona candeſcente ferrea coronatur. 
This poem eſtabliſhed his reputation among the bookſellers, and introduced hire to the acquaint- 


ance of ſeveral men of rank and abilities, Lord Nugent, Mr. Burke, Sir Joſtiva Reynolds, Dr. 


Nugent, Topham Beauclerc, Mr. Dyer, &c. who took' pleaſure in his converſation, and by turns 


laughed at his blunders, and admired the ſimplicity of the man, and the Uogance of his poetical 


"talents. 


The ſame year he publiſhed a collection of F/ays, which had been printed i in the newſpapers, 


magazines, and other periodical publications. 


He now made his appearance in a profefſional manner, in a ſcarlet great coat, buttoned cloſe 


* 


* 


trouble, he ſaid; ſor, having all his matevinls ready for _ he WO with as much facility as a 


and for this he got two hundred pounds; but N 
theſe ſelections, and he may be often twenty y 
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under the chin, a phyſical wig and cane, as was the faſhion of the times, and declined viſiting ma- 
ny of thoſe public places, which formerly. were ſo convenient to him in point of expence, and 
which contributed ſo much to his amuſement. * In truth,“ ſaid he, one ſacrifices ſomething for 
the ſake of goed company; for here I am ſhut out of ſeveral places where I uſed to play the fool 
very agrecably.” 

In 1766, the Vicar of Wateficld appeared, and completely eſtabliſhed his — reputation. 

Soon after the publication of The Traveller, he removed from Wine Office · Court to the Library 
Staircaſe, Inner-Temple, and at the ſame; time took a country houſe, in conjunction with Mr. 


Bot, an intimate literary friend, on the Edgware Road, at the back of Cannons. This place he jo- 
cularly called the Shoemaker's Paradiſe, being originally built, in a fantaſtic taſte, by one of the 


Here he wrote his Hiſtory of England, in a ſeries of letters from a nobleman to his ſon, 2 vols. 12mo, 
a work generally attributed to Lyttleton, and, which is rather ſingular, never contradicted either 
directly or indirectly by that nobleman or any of his friends. This book had a very rapid ſale, and 
continues to be eſteemed one of the moſt! uſeful introduRions of that ſort to the ſtudy of our hiſtory. 

His manner of compiling this hiſtory is thus deſcribed by an intelligent writer, who lived in the 
cloſeſt habits of intimacy with him ſor the laſt ten years of his life, in the European Magazine 
for 1793. * 

« He firſt read in a morning from Hume, Rapin, and fornetimics Kennet, a8 much as he deſign- 
ed for one letter, marking down the paſſages referred to on a ſheet of paper, with remarks. He 

-then rode or-walked out with a friend or two, who he had conſtantly with him, returned to din- 
ner, ſpent the day generally convivially, without much drinking (which he never was in the ha- 
-bit of) ; and when he went up to bed, took up his books and papers with him, where he generally 
-wrote the chapter, or the beſt part of it, before he went to reſt. This latter exerciſe coſt him very little 


common letter.“ 2 


« Of all his compilations,” he ihe to fay, his ** Sel: 07 Engliſt Poetry,” Hpwed more © the 
art of profeſſion.” Here he did nothing but-mark the particular paſſiges with a red lead pencil, 
he uſed to add, “ a man ſhows his judgment i in 
of his life in cultivating that judgment.” 

In 1768, he brought on the ſtage at Covent Garden his Good-natured Man, a comedy: which, 


though. evidently - written by a ſcholar and a man of obſervation, did not pleaſe equal to its 
merits. Many parts of it exhibit the ſtrongeſt indications of his comic talents. There 


is, perhaps, no character on the ſtage more happily imagined and more highly finiſhed than 


2 „His reading of the incendiary letter in the fourth act, was received with a roar of approba- 
tion. | Goldſmith himſelf was ſo charmed with the performance of Shuter in that character, that 
he thanked: him before all the performers, telling him, © he had exceeded his own idea of the cha- 
racter, and that the fine comic richneſs of his colouring made it almoſt appear as new to him as to 
any other perſon in the houſe.” The prologue was furniſhed by Dr. Johnſon. 


The injuſtifiable ſeverity with which this play was treated by the town, irritated his ſeclings 


much, and what added to the irritation, was the very great ſucceſs of Kelly's “ Falſe Delicacy,” 
which appeared at the other houſe, juſt at the ſame time. 1 


Such was the taſte of the town for ſentimental writing. in which this comedy abounds, that it 
was played every night to crowded audiences; ten thouſand copies of the play were ſold that ſea- 


plate, value 20 l., but gave him a public breakfaſt at the Chapter coffechouſe. 
The ſucceſs of © Falſe Delicacy”* diſſolved the intimacy between Kelly and Goldſmith; who; 


though the type of his own Good: natured Man, in every other reſpect, yer in . of enn, 


and particularly i in poetry, 


| ; Could bear no riyal near his throne. TEN, 
4 | JE a 


1 


* 


fon, and the bookſellers concerned i in the profits of it, not only preſented Kelly with a Piece of 


- 
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- Had Kelly been content to keep in the back ground, Goldſmith would have ſhated his laſt guines 
with him, and in doing it would have felt all the fine influences of his good nature; but to ec. 
tend for the bow of Ulyſſes, © this was a fault; that wav envy lay.“ 

Goldſmith cannot be acquitted of all manner of blame in his enmity to Kelly, who was a very 
deſerving man, and, by the publication of his“ Theſpis,”” * Babbler,” ſome novels, and Falfe 
Delicacy,”” had raiſed himſelf much;into public notice; and what juſtly increaſed it, was the con- 
ſideration of his doing all this from an humble beginning, and a very narrow education. He had 
a growing family too, which he ſupported with decency and reputation. 

Though the fame of his Good nature Man did not bear him triumphantly through; yet, by the 

. profits of his nine nights, and the ſale of the copy, he cleared five hundred pounds. With this, 
and the ſavings made by his compilations of a Roman Hifory, in 2 vols. 8vo, and a Hiflory of Eng- 

Hand, in 4 vols. 8 vo, which he uſed to call © building a book he deſcended from his attic ſtory in 
the Staircaſe, Inner- Temple, and purchaſed chambers in Brooke-Court, Middle-Temple, for which 
he gave four hundred pounds. Theſe he furniſhed rather in an elegant manner, fittted up and en- 
larged his library, and commenced quite àa man of * lettered eaſe” and conſequence. 

About this time he was concerned in a fortnightly publication, called The Gentleman's Journal, 
In conjunction with Dr. Kenrick, Bickerſtaff, &c. which was ſoon diſcontinued. When a friend 
was obſerving what an extraordinary ſudden death it had, Not at all, Sir, ſays RR G's 
very common caſe, it died of too many doQars.” 

His next original publication was The Deſerted Village, which. came out in the ſpring of 1770, and 
had a very rapid ſale. He received a hundred pounds for the copy from Mr. Griffin his bookſel- 

ler, which he returned, under an idea of its being too much; and his way of computation was 

this: © That it was near five ſhillings a coupler, which was more than any bookſeller could af. 
ford, or indeed more than any modern poctry was worth.“ He, however, loſt nothing by his ge- 


neroſity, as the bookſeller paid him the hundred pounds, which the rapid ſale of the poem ſoon ena- 


bled him to do. He was, by his own confeſſion, four or five years collecting materials in all his 
country excurſions for this poem, and was. actually engaged in the conſtruction of it above two 
years, Dr. Johnſon furniſhed the four laſt lines. 

The year following, he prefixed a Life of Parnell, to a new edition of his © Poems on Several 
_ Occaſions,” by T. Davies, 8 vo.; a performance worthy of Parnell's genius and amiable diſpoſition, 
His next original work was his comedy of She Stoops to Conquer ; or, the Miftates of a Night, which 


Was ated at Covent Garden, in 1772; and, notw ithſtanding the opinion of Mr. Colman and ſome | 


others, that there were parts in it too farcical, it met with great ſucceſs, and reſtored the public 

taſte to his good opinion. One of the meſt ludicrous circumſtances it contains, that of the rob- 
| bery, is borrowed from ©. Albumazar.” The firſt night of its performance, inſtead of being at 
the theatre, he was found ſauntering between ſeven and eight o'clock in St. James's Park; and it 
was on the remonſtrance of a friend, who told him how © uſeful his preſence might be in making 
ſome ſudden alterations which might be found neceſſary in the piece, that he was prevailed upon 
to.go to the theatre. He entered the ſtege- door, juſt in the middle of the 5th act. when there was a 
Hiſs at the improbability of Mrs. Hardcafile ſuppoſing herſelf fifty miles off, though in her own 


8 i and near her own houſe. What's that!“ ſays he, terrified at the ſound. * Pſhaw, Doe. 


tor,” ſays Colman, who was ſtanding by the ſide of the ſcene, „ don't be fearful of /quibs, when 
we have been 2 almoſt theſe two hours upon a barrel of gunpowder.” He never forgave 
Colman this reply to the laſt hour of his life. 
He cleared eight hundred pounds by this comedy; but though this year was very ſucceſsful to 
him, by the H. ry of Greece, 2 vols, the Z. ife of Bolingbroke, prefixed to a new edition af the © Pa- 
triot King,” and other publications; what with his liberality to poor authors, Purdon, Jack Pil- 
„King ton. Dr. Hiffernan, &c. and a ridiculous habit of gaming, he found himſelf, at the end of it, 
t <onfiderably in debt, This be lamented in ſecret, but took no effectual means for the cure of 
it. 
This period is farther remarkable for his diſmiſſing the title of Doctor from his addreſs, and cal- 
: ug himſelt Ar. Goldſmith. Whether he had only then decided never to practife the profeſſion 
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he was bred to, or that he thought Mr. a more familiar manner of launching himſelf into the fa- 
ſhionable world, which he was then vain enough to affect to be fond of, is not afcertained ; this, 
however, was the fact, that the world would not iet him loſe bis degree, but called him Doctor (though 
he was only Bachelor of Phyſic) to the end of his liſe. 

Beſides his Hifories of England, of Greece, and of Rome, he ſubmitted to the drudgery of com- 
piling An Hiftory of the Earth and Animated Nature, 8 vols, 8vo, 1774, which procured for him 
more money than fame. Juſt before his death, he had-formed a deſign for executing An Univerſat 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences; a plan which met with no encouragement. 

The poem of Retaliation was his laſt performance, which he did not live to finiſh. It was writ- 
ten in anſwer tb certain illiberal attacks, which had been made on his perſon, writings, and dialect, 
in a club of literary friends, where wit is ſaid to have ſometimes ſparkled at the expence of good- 
nature. When he had gone as far as the character of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, he read it in full 
club, where, though /oze praiſed it, and others ſeemed highly delighted with it, they {till thought 
the publication of it not altogether ſo proper. He now found that a little ſparkling of fear was 
not altogether an unneceſſary ingredient in the friendſhip of the world, and though he meant not 
immediately, at leaſt, to publiſh Retaliation, he kept it, as he expreſſed himſelf to a friend, © as a 
rod in pickle upon any future occaſion; but this occaſion never preſented itſelf; A more awful 
period was now approaching, © when kings as well as poets ceaſe from their labours.” 

He had been for ſome years afflicted with a ſtrangury, which, with the derangement of his worldly 
affairs, brought on a kind of habitual deſpondency, in which he uſed to expreſs © his great indif- 
ference about life,” At length, in March 1774, being ſeized with a nervous fever, he, againſt the 
advice of his phyſician, took ſo large a portion of James's powder, that it was ſuppoſed to have con- 
tributed to his diſſolution, on the 4th of April 1774, after an illneſs of ten days, in the 45th year 
of his age. He was buried in the Temple Church-yard, the gth of the ſame month. A pom- 
pous funeral was intended; but moſt of his friends ſent excuſes, and a few coffechouſe acquaint. 
ances, rather ſuddenly collected together, attended his remains to the grave. A monument has | 
ſince been ereted to his memory, in Weſtminſter Abbey, at the expence of the literary club to 
which he belonged, with the following epitaph, written by Dr. Johnſon ; 

OLtivarnt GorDsMITH, 
Poetz, Phyſici, Hiſtorici, 
Qui nullum fere ſeribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetegit non ornavit: 
Sive riſus eſſent movendi 
Sive lacrymæ | 
Affectuum potens et lenis dominator 2 
Ingenio ſublimis, vividus, verſatilis ; 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venuſtus : 
Hoc monumento memoriam coluit, 
Sodalium amor, 
Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratio. 
Natus in Hibernia Formiæ Longfordienſis 
In loco cui nomen Pallas, 
Nov. xxix. MDCCXXXI; 
Eblanz literis inſtitutus; 
f ; Obiit Londini 
April w MDccLxx1v. | | 

* Of poor dear Dr. Goldſmith,” Dr. Johnſon writes Mr. Boſwell, July 4. 1774, © there is lit- 
tle to be told, more than the papers have made public. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, 
more violent by uneaſineſs of mind. His debts began to be heavy, and all his reſources were ex- 
hauſted. Sir Joſhua [Reynolds] is of opinion, that he owed no leſs than two EET: pounds, 
Was ever poet ſo truſted before?“ 

His Miſcellaneous Eſſays in proſe and verſe were collected into one volume, 8vo, 1775. His Pe- 
tical and Dramatic Works were collected, and printed in 2 vols. 8vo, 1780. An edition of his Mi iſcel- 
t Works was printed at Perth, 3 vols, vo, 1793. His Traveller and Deſerted V. illage have 
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deen frequently reprinted, and with his Retaliation and other pieces, were received into the edition 
of the * Engliſh Poets,” 1790. 

With ſome awkward impediments and peculiarities in ls addreſs, perſon, and temper, Gold- 
ſmith attained a ſhare of literary eminence and emolument, which, with common prudence, might 
have protected the remainder of his life from the irritating uncertainties of want. In the courſe 
of fourteen years, the produce of his pen is ſaid to have amounted to more than eight thouſand 
pounds. But all this was rendered uſeleſs by an improvident liberality, which prevented him from 
diſtinguiſhing properlythe objects of his generoſity, and an unhappyartachmenttogaming, with the arts 
of which he was very little acquainted. He was ſo humane in his diſpoſition, that his laſt guinea was 
the general boundary of his munificenee. He had two or three poor authors always as penſioners, 
beſides ſeveral widows and poor houſekeepers; and when he had no money to give the latter, he 
always ſent them away with ſhirts or old clothes, and ſometimes with the whole contents of his 
3 breakfaſt-table, ſaying, with a ſmile of ſatisfaction, after they were gone, Now let me ſuppoſe, I 

© have ate a heartier breakfaſt than uſual, and am nothing out of-pocket.” He was always very 
ready to do ſervice to his friends and acquaintance, by recommendations, &.; and as he lived lat- 
terly much with the great world, and was much reſpected, he very often ſucceeded, and felt his 
"beſt reward, in the gratification of doing good. Dr. Johnſon knew him early, and always ſpoke 
as reſpectfully of his heart as of his talents. Gold(mith, in ſome reſpect, conciliated his good opi- 
nion, by almoſt never contradicting him; and Dr. Johnſon, in return, laughed at his oddities, 
which only ſerved as little foils to his talents and moral charaQer. 

« His perſon,” ſays Mr. Boſwell, in his © Life of Dr. Johnſon,” 4 was ſhort, his countenance 
coarſe and vulgar, his deportment that of a ſcholar, awkwardly affecting the complete gentleman. 
No man had the art of diſplaying with more advantage as a writer, whatever literary acquiſitions 
he made. His mind reſembled a fertile but thin ſoil; there was a quick, but not a ſtrong vegetation 
of whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be ſtruck. The oak of the foreſt 
did not grow there; but the elegant ſhrubbery, and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay ſucceſ- 
ſion. It has been generally circulated and believed, that he was a mere fool in converſation. In 
alluſion to this, Mr: Horace Walpole, who admired * writings, ſaid, he was © an inſpired idiot; 
and Garrick deſcribed him as one 

for ſhortneſs call'd Nell, | 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll. 

But in truth chis has been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than common ſhare of 
that hurry of ideas, which we eften find in his countrymen, and which ſometimes produces a laugh- 
able conſuſion in expreſſing them. He was very much what the French call un etourdic ; and from 
vanity, and an eager deſire of being conſpicuous wherever he was, he frequently talked careleſsly, 
without any knowledge of the ſubject, or even without thought, Thoſe who were in any way diſ- 
tinguiſhed, excited envy in him to ſo ridiculous an exceſs, that the inſtances of it are hardly credi- 
ble. He, Iam'told, had no ſettled ſyſtem of any ſort, ſo that his conduct muſt not be too ſtrictly 
criticiſed; but his affections were ſocial and generous, and when he had money, he gave it away 
liberally. His deſire of imaginary conſequence predominated over his attention to truth.” 


As a proſe writer, Goldſmith muſt be allowed to have rivalled, and even exceeded Dr. Johnſon, | 


and his imitator, Dr. Hawkeſworth, the moſt celebrated profeſſional proſ- writer of his time. 
His proſe may be regarded a+ the model of perfection, and the ſtandard of our language; to equal 
which, the efforts of moſt weuld be vain, and to exceed it, every expectation, folly. 

« Goldſmith,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ was a man of ſuch variety of powers, and ſuch felicity of 
performance, that he always ſeemed to do beſt: what he was doing; a man who had the art of be- 
ing minute without tediouſneſs, and general without confuſion 5 whole language was copious wich- 
out exuberance, exact without conſtraint, and eaſy without weakneſs,” 

Of his proſe writings, his Vicar of Wakefieid, Eſſays, Hi ifory of England, Letters from a Nobleman 


10 bis Son, Life of Parnell, and Natura! Hiftory, have obtained moſt diſtinction. His Vicar of Wakeficld 


ranks in the firſt claſs of Engliſh novels. The language which © angels might have heard, and 
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virgins told,” deſerves the higheſt praiſe. If we do not always admire his knowledge or extenſive 
philoſophy, we feel the benevolence of his heart, and are charmed with the purity of its principles. 


If we do not follow with awful reverence the majety of his reaſon, or the dignity of the long - ex- 


tended period, we at leaſt catch a pleaſing ſentiment, in a natural and unaſfected fiyle, _ 
His £/ays, originally written for newſpapers, cannot be read without lamenting his fate (the 


fate of hapleſs genius!) while ſome venal and ignorant Procruſtes of the houſe of literature, ſtood 


over him to extend or contract his elegance, till it juſt filled the deſtined ſpace. 


It is the great excellence of a writer,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © to put into his book as much as it - 


will hold. Goldſmith has done this in his Hiſory. | Goldſmith tells you ſhortly all you wiſh to 
know. His plain narrative will pleaſe again and'again. He has the art of compiling, and faying 


every thing he has to ſay in a plain manner. He is now writing a Natural Hiftory, and will make 


it as entertaining as a © Perſian tale.” 

His Natural Hiftory is a compilation of unequal merit. He has adopted no methodical arrange- 
ment worthy of notice; and his deſcriptions, negligent of thoſe diſtinguiſhing peeularities of ſtructure, 
which enables us to — the name and ſpecies of each individual, are almoſt wholly employed 
upon their mort amuſing properties and relations. The fecond, third, and fourth volumes, compre- 
hending the natural hiſtory of manliad and of guadruped, are chiefly borrowed from Buffon's diffuſive 
writings, from which he has tranſcribed many errors. The four laſt volumes, comprehending the 
hiſtory of birds, fiſhes, inſets, &c. are particularly defeRive, probably becauſe in compoſing them, he 
no longer derived any aſſiſtance from Buffon, whoſe volumes. on birds he does not appear to have 
ſeen. The manner and ſtyle in which it is written, are generally pleaſing, and the entertainment 


- which it affords, is occaſionally increaſed by the interpoſition of pertinent ipeculative reflections. 


As a poet, he is charaReriſed by elegance, tenderneſs, and ſimplicity. He is of the ſchool of 
Dryden and Pope, rather than that of Spenſer or Milton. In ſweetneſs and harmony, he rivals 
every writer of verſe ſince the death of Pope. It is to be regretted, that his poetical performances 
are not more numerous. Though he wrote proſe with great facility, he was rather flow in his 
poetry, not from the tardineſs of fancy, but the time he took in Pointi:: g the ſentiment, and 
poliſhing the verſiſication. His manner of writing poetry, it is ſaid, was this : be firſt ſketched a 
part of his deſign in proſe, in which he threw out his ideas as they occusgel to bim; he then fat 


carefully down to verſify them, correct them, and add ſuch other ideas as he thought better fitted _ 


to the ſubject. He ſometimes would exceed his proſe deſign, by writing ſeveral verſes impromptu ;z 
but theſe he would take uncommon pains afterwards to reviſe, leſt they ſhould be unconnected 
with his main deſign. 

His Traveller, Ds gerted Village, Hermit, and Retaliation, are the chief foundation of his fame. The 
Traveller is one of thoſe delightful poems, that allure by the beauty of their ſcenery, a refined ele- 


gance of ſentiment, and a correſpondent happineſs of expreſſion. In the addreſs to his brother, to 

whom the poem is inſcribed, it is impoſſible not to be pleaſed with the untravelled beart, and the 3; 5 
happy image of the /engt..ening chain. The ſimile of the rainbow, is equally juſt and magnificent ; and © 
is one of thoſe real beauties in imagery, which have the power of pleaſing univerſally, by being at 


once obvious to the mind, and at the ſame time poſſeſſing native dignity enough to ſecure them 
from that indifference, with which things frequently contemplated are beheld. 

The Traveller fit: him down (as he expreſſes it) on an eminence of the Alps, and from thence 
takes a view of the ſeveral kingdoms that lie around him, not with the contracted eye of a re- 


eluſe, but with the liberal ſpirit of a man who rightly conſiders and embraces the ”_ en, 
of Providence. 


For me your tributary ſtores FEE. > oe 
Creation's tenant, all the world is mine. 


He then inquires, whether ſuperior happineſs be the lot of any particular country, but concludes, 
that, though every man thinks moit favourably of his own, nature has, in general, obſerved an 
equality in the diſtribution of her bounties. The deſcription of the people of Italy is not leſs juſt, 
than that of their country is pictureſque and harmonious : but the moraliſt may object to the con- 


cluſion, as unfavourable to the intereſts of virtue. 


| en 
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Each nobler aim repreſt by long controul, 
Now ſinks at laſt, or feebly mans the ſoul ; 
While low delights ſucceeding faſt behind, 
In happier meanneſs occupies the mind, 


The beauties of _ deſcription of the Swiſs are ſo natural and obvious, that no eye can overlocÞ 


them. Whether the ſeverity of a Helvetian winter chill the lap of May, when ns zephyr ſootbs 
the breaft of the mountain; whether the hardy Swiſs ſees bis little lot, the lot of all; breaſts the keen air, 
and carols as he goes, drives Bis ploughſbares to the flecp, or drags the firuggling ſavage into day: the whole 
is beautiful. Whether he /its down the monarch of a ſbed, and ſurveys bis children's looks, that brighten at 
tbe blaze, or entertains the pilgrim, whoſe tale repays the nightly bed, the whole is till beautiful; but 
the ſimile of the babe is n more; there is a grandeur as well as beauty in the application 
of it. 

But having found that the rural life of a Swiſs has its ankle as well as comforts, he turns to 
Fraoce, and deſcribes a people almoſt of a different ſpecies. He next makes a tranſition to Holland, 
and ſrom thence proceeds to Britain. The characteriſtics of the different nations, are juſt and ingeni- 
ous; but the deſcriptions are neither full nor perfect. He has contented himſelf with exhibiting 


them in thoſe points of view in which they are generally beheld; but the lights are much ſtrength- 


ened by the powers of poetic genius. 

The Deſerted Village, is a performance of diſtinguiſhed merit. The general idea it inculcates is 
this, that commerce, by an enormous introduction of wealth, has augmented the number of the 
rich, who, by exhauſting the proviſion of the poor, reduce them to the neceſlity of emigration. The 
poem opens with an apoſtrophe to its ſubject, with which the imagination may be pleaſed, but 
which will not fully ſatisfy the judgment. The village diverſions are perhaps inſiſted on with too 
much prolixity and amplification. But we are recompenſed for this generality and redundance, by 
the claſſical and beautiful particularity and conciſeneſs of the context, the dancing pair, the ſwain 
miſtrufileſs of bis ſmulted face, the baſsful virgin, Nc. The paragraph in general has much inaccuracy, 
eſpecially a diſguſting identity of dition ; the word bowers occurs twice, the word feweet thrice, and 
charms and ſpert, ſingular or plural, four times. We have alſo toil remitling, and toil taught to pleaſe, 
ſucceeding ſports, and ſports with feeet ſacce/ſion. The paragraph beginning, 4 fares the land, c. has 
great merit; the ſentiment is noble, and the expreſſion little inferior. The following one aſſerts 
what has been repeatedly denied, that there was a time in England, when every rood of ground maintained 
its man. Wherever there is property, there mult of neceſſity be poverty and riches. The apo- 
ſtrophe to Retirement is beavtiful, but fanciful ; for him who retires into the country to crown a youth 
ef labour with an age of eaſe, the mine muſt be explored, the deep tempted, and 


The pale artiſt ply the ſickly trade. 


The paragraph beginning, Sweet zuar the ſound," c. has uncommon merit. The circumſtances. it de- 
ſcribes are obvious in nature, but never in poetry; and they are deſcribed with great force and ele- 
gance. The particutars are moſt happily ſelected; and they bear one uniform conſiſtent character, 


that of a ſober or ſerene cheerfulneſs. The Matron gathering water erefſes, i is a fine picture, When 


Auburn is deſcribed as flouriſhing, the village preacher is very properly introduced. and characteriſed 
in a manner which ſeems almoſt unexceptionable, both for ſentiment and expreſſion. His content- 
ment, hoſpitality and piety, are pointed out with ſufficient particularity, yet without confuſion or 
redundance. The cope, the torn forubs, and the garden flower that grows wild, are fine natural 
ſtrokes. The good man, attended by his venerating pariſhioners, and with a kind of dignified com- 
placence, even permitting the familiarities of their children, is ſtrongly and diſtinctly repreſented. 
The ſimiles of a bird teaching her young to fly, and the mountain that riſes above the ſtorm, are 
not eaſily. to be paralleled. The laſt has been much admired; and is indeed a happy iBuſtration, ſo 
far as immaterial objects can be illuſtrated by material. 
The ſcboolmaſler, though a ſecondary character, is deſcribed with | en force and preciſion, The 
deſcription of the vage alr-houſe, is drawn with admirable propriety and force, 'The fine poetical 
inventory of the ſurniture, is fully equalled by the character of the * and the details of their 
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amuſements. It is not poetical fiction, but hiſtorical truth. But though nothing is invented, 


ſomething is ſuppreſſed. The ruſtic's hour of relaxation is too rarely fo innocent; it is too often 


contaminated with extravagance, anger, and profanity; deſcribing vice and folly, however, will 


not prevent their exiſting ; and, it is agretable to forget for a moment, the reality of their exiſtence. 


The reſt of the poem conſiſts of a deſcant on the miſapplication of wealth, luxury, and the variety 
of artificial pleaſiires, and the miſeries of thofe, who, for want of employment at home, are driven 
to ſettle new colonies abroad. Tumultuous grandeur, andcher rattling chariots, glaring torches, te. are 
finely contraſted with the diſtreſeful ſituation of a poor proſtitute. There is beauty in the ſimile of 
the primroſe, and pathos in the mention of the unhappy girl laying ber head at the-door of her betray- 
er. The detail of the emigration, beginning, Do thine ſweet Auburn, Nc is animated, and in general 
correctly drawn. The paragraph, Good Heaven what ſorrow, Cc. has many —— The heart muſt 
be inſenſible, indeed, which does not feel the force of parhos, i in the circumſtances of the daughter re- 
linquiſhing her lover, in order to attend her father; and the mother claſping her thoughtleſs babes 
wiih additional tenderneſs. Having enumerated the domeſtic virtues which are leaving the country, 
with the inhabitants of Auburn, he concludes the poem, with an addreſs to Poetry, in a ſtrain of 
noble enthuſiaſm, which would have done' honour to any poet of any age. 

Of the Hermit, which firſt appeared i in the Vicar of Wakefield, the public has long ſince judged. 
It is univerſally allowed to rapk with, the moſt beautiful ballads in eur language. A remarkable 


inſtance of his imitation of Young occurs in the following lines: 


Man wants but little here below, k 
Nor wants that little long. ; 


6 Man ee but litile, nor that little long. 1 1 "Nat 7 7, V. = _ 

| Theighante of Retaliation abounds with wit, free from even the lighteſt tincture of ill-· nature 3 
and the characteriſtics of all the parties are equally pointed and juſt. His epitaph on Mr. Burke, 
is remarkable, and proves him intimately acquainted with the character of that celebrated orator and 
ſtateſman. The deſcription of Mr. Burke's brother is humorous, and, at the time of its compoſition, 
was truly characteriſtic and appropriate. The lines on Cumberland convey much uſeful ſatire. Af. f 


— 


ter an epitaph on Dr. Douglas, the preſent Biſhop of Saliſbury, whom he juſily calls, The Scourge 
Tmpoſtors, the Terror of Quacla, he proceeds to Garrick, who had been particularly ſevere on Gold- 


ſmith; bur is ſaid never to have forgiven this repique, which is perhaps the moſt: miſterly part of 

this very agreeable fragment. ' Garrick retaliated upon him in a. fable, intituled Jupiter and Mercury, 
which is preſerved in this W His ſmall pieces require no diſtindt conſideration n 

lar criticiſm. 

„ What Goldſmith,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, as reported by Mr. Boſwell, .** commonly ſays of himſelf 
is very true; he always gets the better when he argues alone, meaning that he is maſter of a ſub-, 
ject in his ſtudy, and can write well upon it, but when he comes into company grows confuſed, 
and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, his Traveller is a very fine performance; and ſo is his 
Deſerted Vil age, were it not ſometimes, too much the echo of his Traveller. Whether indecd we 
take him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as an hiſtorian, he ſtands in the firſt claſs.“ 

The two following portraits of him (one in verſe and the other in proſe) were written by an in- 
timate friend immediately aſter his death, and were both eſteemed faithful likeneſſes: 


« Here reſts, from the cares of the world, and his pen, 
A poet whoſe like we ſhall ſcarce meet again; 
Who, though form'd in an age when corruptions ran high, 
And folly alone ſeem'd with folly to vie, 
When genius with traffic too commonly train'd, 
Recounted her merits by what ſhe had gain d, 
Yet ſpurn'd at thoſe walks of debaſement and pelf, 
And in poverty's ſpite dar'd think for himſelf. 
Thus free'd from thoſe fetters the muſes oft bind, 
He wrote from the heart to the hearts of mankind ; 
And ſuch was the preyalent force of his ſong, | 
Sex, ages. and parties, he drew in a throng. ” ER 
he lovers---'twas their's to eſteem and commend, 


For his Hermit had prov'd him their tutor and ſricnd, 


— 
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The ſtateſman, his politic paſſions on fire, 
Acknowledg' 0 from the charms of his lyre. 
The moraliſt too had a feel for his rhymes, _ 
For his Z/ays were curbs on the rage of the times, 
Nay, the critic, all ſchool'd in grammatical ſenſe, * 


Who look'd in the glow of deſcription for /en/e, 


Reform'd as he read, fell a dupe to his art, 

And conteſs'd by his eyes what he felt at his heart, 
Yet bleſs'd with original powers like theſe, 

His principal force was on paper to pleaſe; | 

Like a fleet-footed hunter, though wy in the chaſe, 

On the road of plain ſenſe he oft flacken'd his pace, 

Whilſt dullneſs and cunning, by whipping and goring, 

Their hard-footed hackneys paraded before him, 

Compounded likewiſe of ſuch primitive parts, 


That his manners alone would have gain'd him our hearts. 


So ſimple in truth, fo ingenuouſly kind, X 
So ready to feel for the wants of mankind ; 


| Yer praiſe but an author of popular quill, 
This flux of philanthropy quickly Ro-d ſtill ; 


Transturm'd from hiniſelf, be grew meanly ſevere, | f 
And raid at thoſe talents he ought not to fear. 


Such then were his foibles: but though they were ſuch, 


As ſhadow'd the picture a little too much, 
The ſtyle wa ail graccful, expreſſive, and grand, 
And the whole the reſult of a maſterly band.” 


The following was written impre-ptu on the eveuing of his death: 


© In an age when genius and learning are too generally ſacrificed to the purpoſes of ambition and 
- avarice, it is the conſolation of virtue, as well as of its friends, that they can commemorate the name 


of Goldſmith as a ſhinivg example ro the contracy. 


4 PFarly compelled (like many of our greateſt men) into the ſervice of the muſes, he never once 
permitted his neceſlicies to have the leaſt improper influence on his conduct, but knowing and re- 
ſpecting the honourable line of hi« profeſſion, he made no farther uſe of fS&ien, than to ſet off the 
dignity of truth; and in this he ſucceeded fo happily, that his writings ſtamp him, no teſs the man 


of genius, than the univerſal friend of mankind. 


« Such is the ſhort outline of his poetical character, which, perhaps, will be e whillk 
the firſt-rate pocts of this country have any monuments left them. But, alas! his noble and immor- 


tal part, the good man, is only configncd to the ſhort-lived memory of thoſe who are left to lament 


his death, 


« Having naturally a powerful bias en his mind to the cafe of virtue; he was cheerful and in- 
Warm in his friendſhips, "_ in his manners, and in every act 
of charity and benevolence, * the very milk of human nature.” Nay, even his foibles and little 
weakneſſes of temper, may be ſaid rather to ſimplify than degrade his underſtanding ; for though 
there may be many inſtances adduced to prove he was 20 man of the world, molt of thoſe inſtances 
would atteſt the unadulterated purity of his heart,---One who eſtcemed the kindueſs and friendſhip 
of ſuch a man, as forming a ringed ot of the happineſs of op 125 enn laſt, ſincere, and 

ald tribute to his memory. 


defatigable in every purſuit af it. 


- 


- 
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FIC.” 


EXTRACT FROM. A POEM WRITTEN BY MR. PRATT, 


— 


ON THE DEATH OF EMIN ENT ENGLISH POETS. 


. THE TEARS OF GENIUS. 


Tar village bell tolls out the tone of death, 
And through the echoing air, the length'ning 
ſound, f 

With dreadful pauſe, reverherating deep, 
Spreads the ſad tidings o'er fair Auburn's vale. 
There, to enjoy the ſcenes her bard had prais'd 
In all the ſweet ſimplicity of ſong, 
Genius, in pilgrim garb, ſequeſter'd ſat, 
And herded jocund with the harmleſs ſwains : 
But when ſhe heard the fate-forboding knell, 
With ſtarted ſtep, precipitate and ſwift, | 
And look pathetic, full of dire preſage, [green, 
The church-way walk, beſide the neighb'ring 
Sorrowing ſhe fought ; and there, in black array, 
Borne on the ſhoulders of the ſwains he lov'd, 
She ſaw the boaſt of Auburn mov'd along. 
 Touch'd, at the view, her penſive breaſt ſhe ſtruck, 
And to the cypreſs, which incumbent hangs 
With leaning flope, and branch irregular, 
O'er the moſs'd pillars of the facred fane, [gloom, 
The briar-bound graves ſhadowing with funeral 
Forlorn ſhe hied ; and there the crowding woe 
(Swell'd by the parent) preſs'd on bleeding thought, 
Big ran the drops from her maternal eye, 
Faſt broke the boſom-ſorrow from her heart, 
And pale diſtreſs ſat ſickly on her check, 

As thus her plaintive elegy began. 

And muſt my children all expire ? 
Shall none be left to ſtrike the lyre? 

Courts death alone a learned prize ? 

Falls his ſhafts only on the wiſe ? 
Can Ro fit marks on earth be found, 

From uſeleſs thouſands ſwarming round ? 

What crowding cyphers cram the land ! 

What hoſts of victims, at command! 

Yet ſhall th' ingenious drop alone? 

Shall ſcience grace the tyrant's throne ? 

Thou murd'rer of the tuneful train 

I charge thee, with my children flain ! 


Scarce has the ſun thrice urg'd his annual tour, 
Since half my race have felt thy barbarous pow'r ; 
Sore haſt thou thinn'd each pleaſing art, 
And ſtruck a muſe with every dart: 


Bard after bard obey'd thy ſlaughtering call, 
Till ſcarce a poet lives to ſing a brother's fall, 


Then let a widow'd mother pay 
; The tribute of a parting lay. 


t Tearful, inſcribe the monumental ſtrain, | 
And ſpeak aloud her feelings and her pain! 


And firſt, farewell to thee, my ſon, ſhe eriel, 
Thou pride of Auhurn's dale—ſweet bard, farg- 
well. 


Long for thy ſake, the peaſants tear ſhall flow, 

| And many a virgin-boſom heave with woe, 

For thee ſhall ſorrow ſadden all the ſcene, 

And every paſtime periſh on the green; 

| The ſturdy farmer ſhall ſuſpend his tale, 

The woodman's ballad ſhall no more regale, 

No more ſhall mirth, each ruſtic ſport inſpireg - 

But every frolic, every feat ſhall tire. 3 

No more the evening gambol ſhall delight, . 

Nor moonſhine revels crown the vacant night, - 

But groups of villagers (each joy forgot) 

Shall form a ſad afſembly round the cot. 1925 

Sweet bard, farewell and farewell Auburn's bliſs, 

The baſhful lover, and the yielded kiſs; | 

The evening warble Philomela made, 

The echoing foreſt, and the whiſpering ſhade, - 

The winding brook, the bleat of brute content, 

| And the blithe voice that © whiſtled as it went. 

Theſe ſhall no longer charm the ploughman's care, 

But ſighs ſhall fill the pauſes of ' deſpair. 
Goldſmith adieu: the © book-learn'd prieſt” fox 
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Shall now in vain poſſeſs his feſtive glee, / 

The oft heard jeſt in vain he ſhall revcal, 

For now, alas! the jeft he cannot feel. 

But ruddy damſels o'er thy tomb ſhall bend, 

And conſcious weep for their and virtue's friend 3 

The milk-maid ſhall reject the ſhepherd's ſong, + - 

And ceaſe to carol as ſhe toils along ; 5 

All Auburn ſhall bewail the fatal day, ſawey 

When from her fields their pride was ſnatch” 

And even the matron of the creſſy lake, 

In piteous plight, her palſied head ſhall ſhake, - 

While all adown the furrows of her face 

Slow ſhall the lingering tears each other trace. 
And Oh, my child! ſeverer woes remain 

| To all the houſeleſs and unſhelter'd train: 

Thy fate ſhall ſadden many an humble gueſt, 


| Aud heap freſh anguiſh on the beggar's breafþ. 


. 1 
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For dear wert thou to all the ſons of pain; 
To all that wander, ſorrow, or aue Df 

Dear to the learned, to the ſimple dear, 

For daily bleſſings mark d thy virtuous year; 
The rich receiv'd a moral from thy head, 
And ſrom thy heart the ſtranger found a bed. 


Diſtreſs canie always ſmiling from thy door; 


For God had made thee agent to the poor; 


Had form'd thy feelings on the nobleſt plan, 


To grace at once the poet and the man. 


EXTRACT FROM A MONODY, 


ON THE DEATH OF DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Daxx as the night, which now in dunneſt robe, 
Aſcends her zenith o'er the filent globe; 

Sad melancholy wakes, a while to tread, 

With ſolemn ſtep, the manſions of the dead: 
Led by her hand, o'er this yet recent ſhrine 

I ſorrowing bend; and here eſſay to twine 
"The tributary wreath of laureat bloom, 

With artleſs hands to deck a poet's tomb; 


The tomb where Goldſmith ſlœeps. Fond hopes, 


adieu! 


No more your airy dreams ſhall mock my vicw: 


Here will L learn ambition to controul, 
And each aſpiring paſſion of the ſoul : 


E'en now, methinks, his well-known voice I hear, | 


When late he meditated flight from care, 
When as imagination fondly hied 


To ſcenes of ſweet retirement, thus he cried. 


& Ye ſplendid fabrics, palaces, and towers, 
t Where diffipation leads the giddy hours, 


_- & Where pomp, diſeaſe, and knavery, reſide, 


c And folly bends the knee to wealthy pride; 
«© Where luxury's purveyors learn to riſe, 


And worth, to want a prey, unfriended dies; 


« Where warbling eunuchs glitter in brocade, 
« And hapleſs poets toil ſor ſcanty bread : 

& Farewell! to other ſcenes I turn my eyes, 
4 Emboſom'd in the vale where Auburn lies, 
& Deſerted Auburn, thoſe now ruin'd glades, 
« Forlorn, yet ever dear and honour'd ſhades, 


„ There, though the Hamlet —_ no ſmiling 


| « train, 
& Nor ſportful paſtime circling. on che plain; 
4 No needy villains prowl around for prey, 
% No flanderers, no ſycophants betray ; 
«No gaudy ſoplings fcornfully deride 


The ſwain, whoſe humble pipe is all his pride. 


« There will | fly to ſeek that ſoft repoſe, 
& Which ſolitude contemplative beftows : 


Vet oh, fond hope! perchance there ſtill re- 


„ mains 


one lingering friend behind, to blefs the plains; | 


Some hermit of the dale, enſnrin'd in eaſe, 
Long loſt companion of my youthful days; 


oft may chide away ſome vacant hour; 
To whoſe pure ſympathy I may impart 
« Each latent grief that labours at my heart, 
& Whate*er 1 felt, and what I ſaw, relate, 
& Phe Ttholes of luxury; the wrecks of ſtate ; 


cc 

cc 

| cc 
„ With whoſe ſweet converſe in his ſocial bower, 

ct 

cc 


% Thoſe buſy ſcenes, where ſcience wakes in "vain, 
te In Which Uhar'd, ah! neler to ſhare again. 
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But whence that pang ? does nature now rebell? 
Why faulters out my tongue the word farewell ? 
Ye friends! who long have witneſs'd to my toil, 
And ſeen me ploughing in a thankleſs ſoil, 
Whoſe partial tenderneſs huſh'd every pain, 


Whoſe approbation made my boſom vain ; 


'Tis you, to whom my ſoul divided, hies 

With fond regret, and half unwilling flies; 

Sighs forth her parting wiſhes to the wind, 

And lingering leaves her better half behind. 

Can I forget the intercourſe I ſhar'd, 

What friendſhip cheriſh'd, and what zeal en- 
« dear'd? 

Alas! remembrance ſtill muſt turn to you, 

And to my lateſt hour protract the long adieu. 

Amid the woodlands, whereſoe'er I rove, 


The plain, or ſecret covert of the grove, 


Imagination ſhall ſupply her ſtore 

Of painful bliſs, and what ſhe can reſtore ; 

Shall ſtrew each lonely path with flowrets gay, 

And, wide as is her boundleſs empire. ſtray. 

On eagle pinions traverſe earth and ſkies, 

And bid the loſt and diſtant objects riſe. 

Here, where encircled o'er the floping land 

Woods riſe on woods, ſhall Ariſtotle ſtand ; 

Lyceum round the godlike man rejoice, 

And bow with reverence to wiſdom's voice. 

There, ſpreading oaks ſhall arch the vaulted 
&« dome, / 

The champion, there, of liberty and Dame, 

In attic eloquence ſhall thunder laws, 

And uncorrupted ſenates ſhout applauſe, 

Not more ecſtatic viſions rapt the ſoul ' 

Of Numa, when to midnight grots he ſtole— 

And learnt his lore, from virtue's mouth refin'd, 

To fetter vice, and harmonize mankind. 

Now ftretch'd at eaſe beſide ſome fav'rite ſtream, 

Of beauty and enchantment will 1 dream ; 

Elyſium, feats of art, and laurels won, 

The graces three, and * Japhet's fabled ſon : 

Whilſt Angelo ſhall wave the myſtic rod, 

And ſee a new creation wait his nod ſer, 

Preſcribe his bounds to time's remorſeleſs pow- 

And, to my arms, my abſent friends reſtore, 

Place me amidſt the group, each well-known 
& face, 

The ſons of ſcience, lords of human race; 

And as oblivion finks at his command, 

Nature ſhall riſe more finiſh'd from his hand, 

Thus ſome magician fraught with potent ſkill, 

Transforms, and moulds each varied maſs at 
« will; 4 

Calls animated forms of wonderous birth, 

Cadmean offspring, from the teeming earth, 

Uncears the ponderous tombs, the realms of 
“ night, 

And calls their cold inhabitants to light ; 

Or, as he traverſes a dreary ſcene, 

Bids every ſweet of nature there convene, 

Huge mountains ſkirted round with wavy woods, 

The fhrub-deckt lawns, and ſilver ſprinkled 
„ floods, 

Whilſt flowrets ſpring around the ſmiling mY 


And follow on the traces of his wand, 


3 Promethent 


en- 


eu, 


ay, 
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« Such proſpects, lovely Auburn, then be thine! | Prepar'd to ſtrike, he poĩs d aloft the dart, 2 % 
« And what thou canſt of bliſs impart be mine; | And plung' d the ſteel in virtue's bleeding: hearts 


« Amid thy humble ſhades, in tranquil eaſe, . | Abhorrent, back the ſprings of life rebound, | 
« Grant me to paſs the reninant of my days. | And leave on nature's ſace a griſly wound, - =Þ 
« Unfetter'd from th: toil of wretched gain, A wound enrol''d among Britannia's woes, | ; | | 
« My raptur'd rauſe ſhall pour her nobleſt train, | That ages yet to follow, cannot cloſe. 4 
Within her native howers the notes prolong, | Oh, Goldſmith ! how ſhall ſorrow now  effay 4 
« And, grateful, meditate her lateſt ſong. To murmur out her flow incondite lay ? | 
2 Thus, as adown the flope of life I bend, in what ſad accents mourn the luckleſs hour, 
% And move, reſign'd, to meet my latter end,” That yielded thee to unrelenting power; 
« Each worldly wiſh, each worldly care —— Thee, the proud boaſt, of all the tuneful train 
« A ſelf-approving heart alone poſſeſt, That ſweep the lyre, or ſwell the poliſh” d ſtrain ? 
« Content, to bounteous Heaven I'll leave the Much honour'd bard ! if my untutor'd verſe 

« reſt.” Could pay a tribute, worthy of thy herſe, 


Thus, ſpoke the bard : but not one friendly | With fearleſs hands I'd build the * of _ 
| And boldly ſtrew the never fading bays. 


wer, | 
With nod aſſentive crown'd the parting hour; But, ah! with thee my guardian genius fled, 
No eaſtern meteor glar'd beneath the ſky, And pillow'd in thy tomb his ſilent head: 
No dextral omen; nature heav'd a ſigh Pain'd memory alone behind remains, 
Prophetic of the dire impending blow, And penſive ſtalks the ſolitary plains, 2 
The preſage of her loſs, and Britain's woe. Rich in her ſorrows, honours without art, 
Already portion'd, unrelenting fate She pays in tears, redundant from the heart. 
Had made a pauſe upon the number'd date; And ſay, what boots it o'& thy hallow'd duſt 
Behind, ſtood death, too horrible for ſight, To heap the graven pile, or laurelF'd buſt; * 
In darkneſs clad , expectant, prun'd for flight ; Since by thy hands already rais'd on high, a 


Pleas'd at the word, the ſhapeleſs monſter ſped, We ſee a fabrie tow'ting to the ſky; 
On eager meſſage to the humble ſhed, Where hand and hand with time, the ſacred lore 


Where wrapt by ſoft poecic viſions round, I | Shall travel on, till nature is no more ? 

Sweet ſlumbering, fancy's darling ſon he found, 

At his approach the. ſilken pinion'd train 

Affrighted, mount aloft, and quit the brain; ON THE DEATH OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 
Which late they fann'd: now other ſcenes than BY W. wor v. 

dales 3 

of woody pride, ſucceed, or flow ry vale [ Aviev, ſweet bard ! to each fine fecliog true, 

As when a ſudden tempeſt veils the ſky, Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few; t 


Before ſerene, and ſtreaming lightnings fly ; Thoſe form'd to charm e en vicious minds—and 


The proſpect ſhifts, and pitchy volumes roll, theſe ; | 
Along the drear expanſe, from pole to poles With harmleſs mirth the ſocial ſoul to pleaſe. : 


— 


Terrific horrors all the void inveſt, Another's woe thy heart could always melt; 
Whilſt the archſpectre iſſues forth confeſt. None gave more free. for none more deeply felt. 
The bard beholds him beckon to the tomb Sweet bard, adieu] thy own harmonious lays 


Of yawning night, eternity's dread womb ; Have ſculptur'd out thy monument of praiſe: 

In vain attempts to fly, the impaſſive air i Ves, theſe ſurvive to time's remoteſt day; 

Retards his ſteps, and yields him to deſpair; * | While drops the buſt, and boaſtful tombs decay. 

He feels a gripe that thrills through every vein, Reader, if numbet d in the muſe's train, 

And panting ſtruggles in the fatal chain. Go, tune the lyre, and imitate his train; "Has #4 


Here paus'd the feil-deſtroyer to ſurvey But, if no poet thou, reverſe the plan, | 
The pride, the boaſt of man, his deſtin d prey, | Depart in peace, and imitate the m. 5 
— Fo a6 — I : >... 4 = — i 5 » I 


— 
— — — . - - 
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Scarce half alive, oppreſv d wi 5 with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here t 
A time there was, when glory was my guide, 


A PROLOGUE, 
Writttn and ſpoken by the Poet Laberius, @ Roman 


— — 


Knight, whom Ceſar forced upon the Stage. Not force nor fraud could turn my gs aſide 
* . | Unaw'd by power, and unappall d by fear, 
PRESERVED BY MACKOBIUS Wa ae thrife 1 held my honour dear 2 


WuarT ! no way left to ſhun th' inglorious tage, But this vile hour difperſes all my ſtore, 


And ſave from infamy my ſinking age And all my hoard of honour is no more; 
For ah! too partial to my life's decline; 


* This tranſlation was fir, f printed in one of Gold- Cæſar perſuades, ſubmiſſion muſt be mine 3 
Jnith' s earlieſt works, „ The Preſent State of Learn- Him I obey, whom Heaven itſelf obeys, : 
ing V. * 1210. 17 59. 8 | Hopeleſs of PW yet inclin'd e wr: 
ol. X. 3 F 
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Here then at once 1 welcome every ſhame, 
And cancel at threeſcore a life of fame; 
No more my titles ſhall my children tell, 
'The old buffoon will fit my name as well; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
* liſe is ended when our honour ends. 


THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 


0 4 TALE. 
SecLvpeD from domeſtic ſtrife, 
Jack Book-worm led a college life ; ; 
A fellow at twenty-five, 
ade him the happieſt man alive; 
He drank his glaſs, and crack'd his joke, 
And freſhmen wonder d as he fpoke. 
Such pleaſures, unallay d with care, 
Could any accident impair ? * 
Could Cupid's ſhaft at length transfix 
Our ſwain arriv'd at thirty-ſix ? 
O had the archer ne er come down 
To ravage in a country town! 
Or Flavia been content to ſtop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-ſtreet ſhop. 
£ had her eyes forgot to blaze! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze, 
0 But let exclamation ceaſe, 
Her preſence banith'd all his peace. 
So tvith decorum all things carry'd; 
Miſs frown'd, and bluſh'd, and then was-- married. 
Need we expoſe to vulgar ſight 
The raptures of the bridal night ? 
Need we intrude ou hallow'd ground, 
Dr draw the curtains clos'd around? 
Let it ſuffice, that each had charms; 
He claſp'd a goddeſs in his arms 
And, though ſhe felt his uſage rough, 14 
Yet in a man twas well enough. 
The honey-moon like lightning flew, 
The ſecond brought its tranſports too, 
A third, a fourth, were not amiſs, - 
The fifth was ſriendſhip mix'd with bliſs : 
But, when a twelvemonth paſs'd away, 
Jack found his goddeſs made of clay; 
Found half the charms that deek'd her face 
Aroſe from powder, ſhreds, or lace ; 
But ſtill the worft remain'd behind, 
That very face had robb'd her mind, 
 Skillfd in no other arts was ſhe, 
But drefling, patching, repartee; 
And, juſt as humour roſe or ſell, 
By turns a flattern or a belle; 
*Tis-true ſhe dreſ d with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greaſy night-caps wrapp'd her head. 
Could ſo much beauty condeſcend, 5 
o be a dull domeſtic friend? oye 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency ſo fine a thing? 
In ſhort, by night, twas fits or fretting ; 
By day, *twas gaddiog or coquetting, 
Fond to be (een, ſhe kept a bevy 
Ol poder d goxcomby at her levy ; 


— 


1 
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The *ſquire and captain took their (tations, 


And twenty other near relations; 
Jack ſuck*d his pipe, and often broke 
A ſigh in ſuffocating ſmoke ; 


| White all their hours were paſs'd between 
Infulting rapartee or ſpleen. | 
Thus as her fanlts each day were known, 


He thinks her features coarſer grown; 
He fancieg every vice ſhe ſhows, 

Or thins her lip, or points her noſe : 
Whenever rage or envy rife, 


How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes! 


He knows not how, but ſo it is, 


Her face is grown a knowing phyz; 
And, though her fops are wond'rous civil, 


He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd nooze, 
As each a different way purſues, 
While ſullen or loquacious ſtrife 
Promiſed to hold them on for life, 
That dire difeaſe, whoſe ruthleſs power 
Withers the beauty's tranſient flower : 


| Lo! the ſmall-pox, whoſe horrid glare 


Levell'd its terrors at the fair; 
And, rifling every youthful grace, a 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glaſs, grown hateful to her ſight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright : 
Each former art ſhe vainly tries 


{ To bring back luſtre to her eyes. 


In vain ſhe tries her paſte and creams, 
To ſmooth her ſkin, or hide its ſeams; = 
Her country beaux and city couſins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens : 
The quire himfelf was ſeen to yield, 
And ev'n the captain quit the field. 
Poor madam now condemn'd to hack 
The reſt of life with anxious Jack, 


Perceiving others fairly flown, 


Attempted pleaſing him alone. 


| Jack ſoon was dazzled to behold 


tier prefent face ſurpaſs the old; 


With modeſty her cheeks are dy'd, | 


Humility diſplaces pride; 

For taudry finery is ſeen 

A perſon ever neatly clean: 

No more preſuming on her ſway, 
She learns good- nature every day; 


Serenely gay, and ſtrict in duty, 


Jack finds his wife a perſect beauty. 


A NEW SIMILE, 
IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 


LoxG had I ſought in vain to find 

A likeneſs for the ſcribbling kind ; 

The modern ſcribbling kind, who write, 

ln wit, and fenſe, and nature's ſpite : 

Till reading, I forget what day on, 

A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 

think I met with ſomething. there, 

To ſuit my purpoſe to a hair; 

But let us not proceed too furious, 

Firſt pleaſe to turn to God Mercurius 

You'll find him pictur'd at full length 
ba, page the tenth ; 
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The ſtreſs cf all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our ſimile. 
Imprimis, pray obſerve his hat, 
Wings upon either ſide - mark that. 
Well what is it ſrom thence we gather? 
Why theſe denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right, 
With wit that's flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modern bards decreed ; 
A juſt compariſon —proceed. 
ln the next place, his feet peruſe, 
Wings grow again from both his ſhoes 
Deſigu'd, no doubt, their part to bear, 
And waſt his godſhip through the air; 


And hęre my ſimile unites, o 
For in modern poet's fl ghts, K 
I'm ſure it may be juſtly ſaid. 
His feet are uſeful as his head. 
Laſtly, vouchfafe t' obſerye his hand, 
Fill'd with a ſnake-encircled wand; 
By claffic authors, term'd caduceus, 
Aud highly ſam'd for ſeveral uſes. 
To wit—moſt wond'rouſly endu'd, 
No poppy water half fo goad ; 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its ſoporific virtue's ſuch, 
Though ne'er ſo much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to ſnore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives mens ſouls to hell, 
Now to apply, begin we then; 
His wand's a modern author's pen; 
The ſerpents round about it twin'd, 
Denote him of the reptile kind; 
Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy ſlaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal ſemblance till to keep, 
Alike too both conduce to fleep. 
This differenee only as the God | 
Drove ſouls to Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his gooſequill the ſcribbling elf, 
Inſtead of others, damns himſelf, 
And here my ſimile almoſt tript, : 
Yet grant a word by way of poſtſcript. 
Moreover, mercy had a failing: { 
Well! what of that? out with it—ſtealing; 
In which all modern bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he: 
But ev'n this deity's exiſtence 
Shall lend my ſimile aſſiſtance. 
Our modern bards why what a pox 
Are they but ſenſeleſs ſtones and blocks ?- 
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A DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S 
BED-CHAMBER. | 


WurR® the Red Lion ſtaring o'er the way, 

Invites each paſling ſtranger that can pay ; 

Where Calvert's butz, and Parſon's black cham- 
paign, 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Druryclane; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs ſnug, 

The mule found Scroggen ſtretch'd beneath a rug; 

A window patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly thow'd the ſtats in which he lay; 


* 


— 
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The ſanded floor that grits beneath the tread; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread; : 
The royal garie of gooſe was there in view,. 


And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 


The ſeaſons, fram'd with liſting, found a place, 
And brave prince William ſhow'd his lamp-black 
face: |: * * 
The morn was cold, he views with keen deſire” 
The ruſty grate unconſcious of a fire: 


With beer and milk arrears, the ſrieze was ſcor'd, 
And five crack'd tea-cups dreſs'd the chimney. 
board; © e FT 20 
A night-cap deck'd his brows inſtead of bay, 
A cup by night——4' ſtocking all the day! 
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THE HERMIT. 
A BALLAD, 1765. ED 
The following letter, addreſſed to the printer- of 
the Sr. James's Chronicle, appeared in that pa- 


per, in June 1767. 


— 


* - 


| vis : cs? ; 1 nig 114 erage 
As there is nothing I diſlike ſo mich as new 
per controverſy, particulariy upon trifles, permit 
me to be as conciſe as poſſible in informing a cor- 


rc{pondent of yours, that recommended Blainville a 


Travels, becauſe 1 thought the book was a go 
one; and I think ſo ſtill: 1 ſaid, I was told by the 
buokſeller that it was then firſt publiſhed; but in 
that, it ſeems, I was miſs informed, and my read- 
ing was not extenſive enough to ſet me right. 
Another correſpondent of yours accules me of 
having taken a ballad, I publiſhed ſome time ago, 
from one * hy the ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not 
think there is any great reſemblance between the 
two pieces in queſtion. If there be any, bis ballad 
is taken from mine. I read it to Mr! Percy fome 
years ago; and be (as we both conſidere&theſe 
things as trifles at beſt) told me with his uſbal 
good humour, the next time I ſaw him, that he 
had taken my plan to form the fragments of, 5hak- 
ſpeare into a ballad of his own. He then tead me 


his little Cento, if I may ſo call it, and I highly 


approved it. Such petty anecdotes as theſe are 


ſcarce worth printing: and were it nor fur tha 


buſy diſpoſition of ſome of your correſpondents, 

the public ſhould never have known that he owes 

me the hint of his ballad, or that I am obliged to 

his friendſhip and learning for communications of 
a much more important fatürk. ; 

| I am, Sir, yours, & c. 5 

_ *.,_ _ Ortver GorpsurrE, 

“Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 1. 

* To where yon taper cheers the valle 
« With hoſpicable ray... 1, 

« For here forlorn and loſt I tread, Fe 
« With faintirig ſteps and low 
Where wilds, iinmeaſurably ſpread, ...__. + 


— 
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— + 
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seem length' ning as I go r 


* The Friar of Orders Gray. * 
Poetry,” Vol. II. p. 243. 
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46 Forbear, my ſon,” the hermit cries, 


To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
« For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 


« Here to the liouſeleſs child of want 
My door is open till; 
« And though my portion is but ſcant, 
I give it with good will. 


Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare 
„ Whate'er my cell beſtows; 
« My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 

* My bleſſing and repoſe, _ 


t No flocks that range the valley free, 
« To laughter I condemn : 

& Taught by that power pities we, 

I learn to pity them: 


& But from the mountain's graſſy ade 
A guiltleſs feaſt I bring; 
1 A ſerip with herbs and fruits ſupply d, 
« And water from the ſpring. 


6 Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares * 3 


All earth- born cares are wron 
* Man wants but little here below, 
% Nor wants that little long.” 


Soft as the dew from heaven deſcends, 


His gentle accents fell ! 
The modeſt ſtranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 


Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay ; ; 


A refuge to the nei des poor 
And ſtrangers , x 


No ſtores beneath its UH thatch 
Requir'd a maſter” s care; 
The wicket op'ning with a "latch, 
KReceiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now, when buſy crowds retire 

Too take their evening reſt, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his penſive gueſt! 


And bo es his vegetable ſtore, 
gaily preſt, and ſmil'd ; 


Ada; wr 'd in legendary lore, 


| The lingering hours beguil'd. 
Around in ſym pathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries; 
The cricket chicrups in the hearth ; 
The crackling ſaggot Mess. 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſooth a ſtranger*s woe; 


For grief was heavy at his heart, OY 


And tears began to flow. 


His riſing cares "the hermit ſpy'd, 

With anſwering re oppreſt : 
And whence, unhappy vo he cr 
The forrows of thy Brea 1 a 


From better habitations 4 
* ReluQant * thou rove: 1 


: 


'd, 
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© Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 


Or unreguarded love ? 


% Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 


% Are trifling, and decay; . 
« And thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
« More trifling ſtill than they. 


« And what is friendſhip but a name, 
« A charm that lulls to fleep; 

* A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
« And leaves the wretch to weep ? 


« And love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
The modern fair- one's jeſt : 

« On earth unſeen, or only found 
* To warm tbe turtle's neſt. 


„For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 
« And ſpurn the ſex,” he ſaid : ' 

But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 
His love-lorn gueſt betray'd. 


Surpris'd he ſees new beauties riſe, 
Swift mantling to the view; 

Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms : 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms. 


& And, ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 
« A wretch forlorn,” ſhe cry'd ; 

«© Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
« Where heaven and you reſide. 


«© But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 
« Whom love has taught to ſtray; 
«* Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 
« Companion of her way. 


« My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
« A wealthy lord was he; 

« And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
« He had but only me. | 


© To win me from his tender arms, 
* Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 

© Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
« And felt, or feign'd a flame. 


© Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richeſt proffers ſtrove : 


*, Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 


« But never talk'd of love. 


“ In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 
« No wealth or power had be; 

« Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 
« But theſe were all to me. 


« The bloſſom opening to the day, 
« The dews of heaven reſin'd, 


Could nought of purity dilplay, 


„To emulate his mind. 


« The dew, the bloſſoms of the tree, 


« With charms inconſtant ſhine ; 
Their charms were his, but woe to mg, 
Their — was mine. 
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_ &« For ſtill I try'd each fickle art, 
« [mportunate and vain ; 

„And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
« [ triumph'd in his pain. 


&« Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
« He left me to my pride; 

« And ſought a ſolitude forlorn 
&« In ſecret, where he dy'd. 


« But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
« And well my life ſhall pay; 

6 T'Il ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
« And ſtretch me where he lay. 


« And there forlorn, deſpairing hid, 
« [I'll lay me down and die; 

„% Twas ſo for me that Edwin did, 
« And ſo for him will I.“ 


« Forbid it, heaven !'* the hermit cry'd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt : 

The wondering fair-one turn'd to chide, 
'Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


© Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
« My charmer, turn to ſee 

© Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
«© Reſtor'd to love and thee. | 


*& Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
« And ev'ry care reſign : 

And ſhall we never, never part, 
« My life—my all that's mine. 


No, never, from this hour to part, 
« We'll live and love ſo true, 

“ The ſigh that rends thy conſtant m__—_ 
« Shall break thy Edwin's too.“ 


AN ELEGY. 
ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 


Goop people all, of every ſort, 
Give ear unto my ſong ;. 

And if you find it wonderous ſhort, 

It cannot hold you long. 


In Iſlington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might ſay, 
That ſtill > godly race he ran, 
Whene'er he went to pray, 


A kind and gentle heart he had, & 
To comfort friends and foes; - j 
The naked every. day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at firſt were friends; 2 
But when! a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


- Around from all the neighbouring ſtreets, 
The wondering neighbours ran, 


| 


And ſwore the dog had loſt hie vin, 
To bite ſo good a man. 


The wound it ſeem'd both ſore and fad 
To every Chriſtian eye; 

And while they ſwore the dog was be 
They ſwore the man would die. 


But ſoon a wonder came to light, 
That ſhow'd the rogues they ly'd, 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was thfat dy'd. 


 STANZAS ON WOMAN. 


Wren lovely woman ſtcops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charms can ſooth her melancholy, 
What art can waſh her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her ſhame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bolom—is, to die. 


THE TRAVELLERE; 
OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 1765. 
To the Revs Henry Goldſmith, 


DEAR $IR, | 
I am ſenſible that the friendlhip between us can 


acquire no new force from the ceremonies of 1. . 
dication; and, perhaps, it demands an excuſe 
to prefix your name to my attempts, which — 
decline giving with your own. ' But as a part of 
this poem was formerly. written to you from Swit- 
zerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be 
only inſcribed to you. It will alſo throw a light 
upon many parts of it, when the reader un 
ſtands, that it is addreſſed to a man, who, 3 
ſpiſing fame and fortune, has retired early to hap- 
pineſs and obſcurity, with an income of forty 
pounds a-year. 7 
I now perceive, my dear brother, the wiſdom 
of your humble choice. You have entered upon 
a lacred 'office, where the harveſt is great, and 
the labourers are but few; while you hav left 
the field of ambition, where the labourers are 
many, and the harveſt not worth carrying away. 
But of all kinds of ambition, what from the re- 


criticiſm, and from the diviſions of party, that 
which purſues poetical fame is the wildeſt. 
Poetry makes a principal amuſement among 


| unpoliſhed nations; but in a country verging to 


the extremes of refinement, painting and . muſic 
come in for a ſhare. As theſe offer the feeble 


mind a leſs laborious entertainment, they at firſt 
rival poetry, and at length en they en- | 


* In this poem ſeveral alterations were made, and ; 
| ſome new werſes added, as it paſſed through different 
editions. We have printed from the ninth, which 
vb, the JED edition publiſhed in the e if 
u. i 
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finement of the times, from different ſyſtems of 
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groſs all that favour once ſhown to her, and, 
though but younger m_—_ ſeize * the elder's 
birthright. 

Vet, however this art may be nagle 6s by the 
porverſul, it is ſtill in greater danger from the 


miſtaken efforts of the learned to improve it. 


What- criticiſms have we not heard of late in fa- 
vour of blank verſe, and Pindaric odes, choruſſes, 


anapeſts and iambics, alliterative care and happy 


negligence! Every abſurdity has now a champion 
to defend it; and as he is generally much in the 
wrong, ſo he has always much to ſay; for error is 
ever talkative. 
But there is an enemy to * art ſtill more 
6 dangerous, I mean party. Party entirely diſtorts 
the judgment, and deſtroys the taſte. When the 
mind is onee infected with this diſeaſe, it can 
only find pleaſure in what contributes to increaſe 
the diſtemper. Like the tyger, that ſeldom de- 
fitts from purſuing man, after having once preyed 
upon human fleſh, the reader, who has once gra- 
tified his appetite with calumny, makes, ever after, 
the moſt agreeable feaſt upon murdered reputa- 
tion. Such -readers generally admire ſome half- 
witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold 
man, having loſt the character of a wiſe one. 
Him they dignify with the name of p-et : his 
tawdry lampoons are called ſatires; 


lence is ſaid to be force, and his frenzy fire, 


What reception a poem may find, which has 


neither abuſe, party, nor blank verſe to ſupport it, 


: aims are ri 


I cannot tell, nor am I ſolicitous to know. My 
Without eſpouſing the cauſe of 


any party, * have attempted to moderate the rage 


n of all. 


I have end:avourcd to ſhow, that there 


may be equal happineſs in ſtates, that are diffe- 
"rently governed from our own; that every ſtate 
bas a particular principle of happineſs, and that 


4 


2 2 +> 


tis principle in each may be carried to a miſ- 


chie vous exceſs, There are few can judge, better 


* than yourſelf, how far theſe poſitions are illu. 
liar ted in this poem. I am, 
gar 8! r, 


= 4 Your moſt affe ctionate brother, 
. fe Orlexx GOLDSMITH, 


REmoTE, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 
Or'onward, where the rude Corinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 
A weary waſle expanding to the ſkies ; 


"Where'er T roam, whatever realms to ſee, 


My heart untr vell'd fondly turns to thee : 


Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 


n all 8 ruddy 1 58 around 


And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend; ; 
Bleſt be that ſpot, where cheerful gueſts retire 


To pauſe from toil, ahd trim their evening fire; 3 


Bleſt that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every ſtranger finds a ready chair: 
Bleſi be thafe feaſts with ſimple 5" crown'd, 


his turbu. ; 
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Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 
Or ſigh with pity at ſome mournful tale; 
Or preſs the baſhſul ſtranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wandering ſpent and care: 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle hounding earth and ſkies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow. flies; 

My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſp»t of all the world my own. 
Ev'n now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſceud, 
I fit me down a penſtve hour to ſpend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms * 
rar: 
Lakes, Ereſts, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus creation's charms around combiue, 
Amidſt the ftore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine ? 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain 


vain ? 
Let ſchool-taught ls diſſemble all it can, 
Theſe little things ate great to little man; 
And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and ſplendour 
crown'd; 

Ye fields, where ſummer ſpreads profuſion round; 
Ye lakes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale; 
Ye bending ſwains, that dreſs the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary ſtores combine: 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As ſome lone miſer, viſiting his ſtore, 
Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rifing raptures fill, 
Yet till he ſighs, for hoards are wanting ſtill : 
Thus to my breaſt alternate paſſions riſe; 
Pleas'd with each good. that Heav'n to man ſue 

lies: 
Vet oft a ſigh pre yails, He forrows fall, 
To ſee the hoard of human blits ſo ſmall; 
And oft I wiſh, amidſt the ſcene, to fad 
Some ſpot to real happineſs conſign' d. 
Where my worn e each wandering hope at 
reſt, 

May gather bliſs to Fee: my fellows bleſt. 

But where to find that happieſt ſp-t below, 
Who can direct when all pretend to know? 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſcas, 
And his long nights of revelry and caſe; 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boaſts of his * ſands and palmy wine, 


* 
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And yet, perhaps, if ai — 8 we compare, 

And eſtimate the bleſüngs which they ſhare, 

Though pat riots flatter, {till ſhall wiſdom fan 
portion _ to. all * 


An equal f 


\ 


That good which 3 each humbler boom 


2 


2 


Fach to the fav'rite happineſs attends, 


P 0 E M 8. | Kr 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, | * : 


As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their bleflings even. 
Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliſs at labour's earneſt call; 

With ſood as well the peaſant is ſupply'd 

On [dra's cliffs as Arno's ſhelvy ſide ; 

And though the rocky creſted ſummits frown, 

Theſe rocks, by cuſtom, turn to beds of down. 

From art more various are the bleſſings ſent ; 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet theſe each other's power ſo ſtrong conteſt, 

That either ſeems deſtructive of the reſt. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 

fails ; 

And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every ſtate to one lov'd blefling prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone. 


And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till carried to exceſs in each domain, 
This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try theſe truths with cloſer eyes. 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies: 
Here for a while my propertares reſign'd, 

Here let me ſit in ſorrow for mankind; 
Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſtgep, and ſighs at every 'blaſt. 

Far to the right where Appennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends; 
Its uplands ſloping deck the mountain's ſide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
While oft ſome temple's mould'ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene. 

Could nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rife, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year; 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 
With vernal lives, that bloſſom but to die; 
Theſe here diſporting own the kindred ſoil, 
Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil; 
While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 

But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, 

And ſenſual bliſs is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 

Contraſted faults through all his manners reign : 

Though. poor, luxurious; though ſubmillive, 

vain; 

Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 

And even in penance planning fins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far remov d a date, 

When commerce proudly flouriſh'd through the 
- Rate; 

At her command the palace learn'd to riſe, 

Again the long-fall'n column ſought the ſkies ; 

The canvas glow'd beyond ev'n nat ure warm, 

The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 

Till, more untteady than the ſouthern gale, 
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Its former ſtrength was but plethoric ill. 


The ſports of children ſatisfy the child; 
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But towns unmann'd, and lords without a ſlave: 
And late the nation ford with fruitleſs ſkill 


Yet, ſtill the loſs of wealth is here ſupplied- 
By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former — 
From theſe the feeble heart and long - fallen ms 
An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 

Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd,. 
There paſte-board triumph and che eavaleadez * 
Proceſlions form'd for piety and love, + 3 
A miſtreſs or a ſaint in every grove. | 
By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil % | 
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Each nobler aim, repreſt by long controul, 

Now ſinks at laſt, or feebly mans the ſouls ? 
While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 1 
In happier meanneſs occupy the mind: I 


Defac'd by time and tott'ring in decay, 
There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 


The ſhelter-ſecking peaſant builds his ſhed ; 3 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 


Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. AL 
My foul turn from them, tuin we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay, 


% 


cad, 
And Fs a churliſh foil for ſcanty beads tA, 


No product here the barren hills afford, 


But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his — 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May; L 

No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 

But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms inveſt. 
Yet ſtill, even here, content can ſpread a charm, 

Redreſs the clime, and all its rage diſarm. d 


Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts though 


ſmall. | 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 2 4 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 9 


To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed a 


No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal 


To make him loath his vegetable meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wiſh contracting. fits him to the ſoil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from ſhort repoſe,” 

Breathes the Koen air, and carols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny dee 

85 drives his vent'rous ploughſhare to Ne aße 
r ſeeks the den where Juow- rack mark 17 

- , aN Þ + . 

And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 

At night retutning, every labour ſped. 

He ſits him down the monarch of a led: | i 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round ſurvezys 

His childrens” looks, that brighten at the blaze 6 

While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her gs 7 

Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board?: 


With many a tale repays the nightly. bed. 


Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart; | 
And even thoſe ills, that round his manſion ri 


Commerce on other ſhores Es her fail ; 


| Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies... 
3 F ith 


As in thoſe domes, where Czfars once bore four, 


Where 0 bleak Swiſs their fiormy nne 


And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led. p , 


n 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 7 2 
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Pear i is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And as a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mot'1er's breaſt, 

$0 the loud torrent, and the whir]wind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 
Such are the charms to barren ſtates aſlign'd ; 
Their wants but few, their wiſhes all confin'd. 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due, 

If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few ; 
For every want that ſtimulates the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſoyrce of pleaſure when redreſt. 
Whence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience flies, 
That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies; 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
Tc fill the languid pauſe with finer joy ; 
Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfaun'd by ſtrong deſire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 

In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fre; , s 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliſs expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarfely flow : 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but , 
For, as refinement ſtops, from ſire to ſon 
Unalter d, unimprov'd the manners run; 

And love's and friendſhip's finely pointed dart 

Fall blunted from each indurated heart, 

Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt 

May ſit, like falcons cowering on the neſt; 

But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play 

Through - life's more cultur'd walks, and an 
the way. 

Theſe far diſpers'd, on timorous pinions fly, 

. To ſport and flutter in a kinder ſky. | 

To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France diſplays her bright domain. 

Say ſprightly land of mirth and iocial eaſe, 

Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all, the world can pleaſe, 

How often have | led thy ſportive choir, 

With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murmuring Loire ? 

Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 

And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew ; 

And haply, though my harſh touch fault' ring gill, 

But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's fill; 
Yet would the village 3 my wondrous power. 

And dance forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 3 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gay grandſire, fkilla in geſtic lore, 

Has friſk'd beneath the burden of threeſcore. 
$0 bleſt a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay, | 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away: 

'Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 

Or even imaginary worth obtains, 

Here paſſes current; paid from hand to hand, 

It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land : 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praiſe ; 

. "They pleaſe, are picas'd, they give to get eſtgem, 

Ty _—_ bleſt, they grow to what they ſeem. 
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But while this ſofter art their bliſs fupplies 
It gives their follies alſo room to riſe; 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly ſought, 
Erfeebles all internal Qrength of thought. 
And the weak foul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt, 
Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart ; 
Here vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robe of ſrize with copper lace; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a year; 
The mind till turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf-applauſe. 
To menof other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient ſons before me ſtand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land, 
And, fedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow, 
The firm connected bulwark ſeems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore. 
While the pent ocean riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile; 
The flow canal, the yellow bloſſom'd vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding ſail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation reſcu'd from his reign. | 
Thus, while around the wave-ſubjected ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 


Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 
- And induſtry begets a love of gain, 


Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 

With all thoſe ills ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 

Are here diſplay'd. Their much-lov'd wealth 
imparts | 


| Convenience, plently, elegance, and arts; 


But view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear, 

Even liberty itſelf is barter'd here. - 

At gold's ſuperior charms all ſreedom flies, 

The needy fell it, and the rich man buys; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves, 

Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves, 

And calmly bent, to ſervitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that lumber in the ſtorm, 
Heavens! how unlike their Belgic fires of old ! 

Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 


War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow : 


How much unlike the ſons of Britain now! 

Fir'd at the ſound, my genivs ſpreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring ; 
Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpis glide, 
There all around the gentleſt breezes ſtray 
There gentle muſic melts on every ſpray ; 
Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd, 


| Extremes are only in the maſter's mind 


Stern o'er each boſom reaſon holds her ſtate, 
With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by; 
Intent on high deſigns, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfaſhion d freſti from nature 's hand; 
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Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, 
True to imagin'd right above controul, 
While even the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learns to venerate hi-nſelf as man. 

Thine, freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur'd here, 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bleſt indeed, were ſuch without alloy; 

But foſter'd even by freedom ills annoy ; 

That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
The ſelf-dependent lordling ſtand alone, 

All claims that bind and ſweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell d. 
Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd factions roar, 

Repreſt ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore, 
Till over-wrought, the general ſyſtem feels 

Its motion ſtop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worſt. . As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, | 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe. . 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 

And talent ſinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 

Fill time may come, when, ſtript of all her 
charms, 

The land of ſcholars, and the nurſe of arms, 

Where noble ſtems- tranſmit the patriot flame, 

Where kings hevetoil'd, and poets wrote for fame, 

One ſink of level avarice ſhall lie, 

And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when freedom's ills I ſtate, 
I mean to flarter kings, or court the great; 


Ve powers of truth, that bid my ſoul aſpire, 


Far from my boſom drive the low deſire ; 

And thou, fair freedom, taught alike to feel 

The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry ſteel ; 

Thou tranſitory flower, alike undone 

By proud contempt, or favour's foſtering ſun, - 
Still may thy blooms-the changeful clime endure, 
1 only would repreſs them to ſecure ; 

For juſt experience tells, in every ſoil, 
That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe that toil ; 
And all that freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 

Hence, ſhould one order diſproportion'd grow, 
Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a pert aſpires ! 
Calm is my ſoul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 

Except when faſt approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chicfs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to ſtretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themſelves are free; 
Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from flaves to purchaſe ſlaves at home; 
Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 

Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curſe with me that baleſul hour, 
When firſt ambitien ſtruck at regal ck, ; 


Gave wealth to ſway the mind with double tire 
Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopled ſhore, 
Her uſeful ſons exchang*d for uſeluſs or: ? | 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 

Like flaring tapers brighr'ning as they waſte; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead ſtern depopulation in her train, 


And over fields where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, | 
In barrem ſolitary pomp repoſe ? 


Have we not ſeen at pleaſure's lordly call, 
The ſmiling long-frequented village fall? 
Bcheld the duteous ſon, the fire decay'd, 
The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 


Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 


To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main; 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring ſound? 
Even now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim ſtrays 
Through tangled foreſts, and through dangerous 
ways; 
Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 


And the brown Indian marks with murd*rous aim Y 


There, while above the giddy tempeſt flies, 

And all around diſtreſsfull yells ariſe, 

The penſive exile, bending with his woe, 

To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Caſts a long look where England's glories ſhine, 

And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 
Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch to find 

That bliſs which only centres in the mind: 


| Why have I ſtray'd, from pleaſure and repoſe, 


To ſeck a good each government beftow:? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws reſtrain, 
How ſmall of all that human hearts endure, - 
That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure. 
Still to ourſelves in every place conſign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 
With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 

Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 

The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel; 
To men remote from power but rarely known, 


| Leave reaſon. faith, and conſcience, all our own, . 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


FIRST PRINTED IN 1569. 


To Sir Foſbua . 7 — 


DEAR SIR, | 
I can have no expres in an addreſs of this 
kind, either to add to your reputation, or to eſta- 
blim my own. You can gain nothing from my 
admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in Which 


you are ſaid to excel; and I may loſe much by _ 


the ſeverity of your judgment, as ſew have a juſt- 
er taſte in poetry than you. Setting intereſt there- 
fore aſide, to which I never paid much attention, 
[ muſt be indulged at preſent in following my af - 


fections. The only dedicalion I ever made was 


to my brother, becauſe I loved- him better than' 
moſt other men. He is ſince dead. r me 
das inſcribe this Poem to you, | 
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How far you may be. pleaſed with the verſiſi - And till as each repeated pleaſure tir'd, 


/ eation and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, 


I do not pretend to inquire; but I know you will 


Fa object (and indeed ſeveral of our beſt and wiſeſt 


friends concur in the opinion) that the depopula- 
tion it deplores is nowhere to be ſeen, and the 
diſorders it laments are only to be found in the 
poet's own imngination. To this I can ſcarce 
make any other anſwer than that I ſincerely be- 
lieve what 1 have written; that I have taken all 
poſſible N in my country excurſions, for theſe 
four or five years paſt, to be certain of what I al- 
lege, and that all my views and inquiries have Jed 
me to believe thoſe miſeries real which I here at- 
tempt to diſplay. But this is not the place to en- 
ter into an inquiry whether the country be de- 
populating or not; the diſcuſſion would take up 


much room, and I ſhould prove myſelf, at beſt, 


an indifferent politician, to tire the reader with 
a long preface, when I want his unfatigued atten- 


tion to a long poem. 
In regretting the depopulation of the country, 


I inveigh againſt the increaſe of our luxpries; and 
here alſo I expect the ſhcut of modern politicians 


againſt me. For twenty or thirty years paſt, it 
has been the faſhion to conſider luxury as one of 


the greateſt national advantages, and all the wiſ- 


dom of antiquity in that particular as erroneous. 


Still, however, I muſt remain a profeſſed ancient 


on that head, and continue to think thoſe luxuries 
prejudicial to ſtates, by which fo many vices are 
introduces, and ſo many kingdoms have been un- 
done. Indeed, ſo much has been poured out of 
late on the other ſide of the queſtion, that, mere- 
ly for the ſake of novelty and variety, one would 
I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your fincere friend, | 

and ardent admirer, 

OLiveR GOLDSMITH. 


SwezT Auburn! lovelieſt village of the plain, 


Where health and plenty cheer'd the Ee 


ſwain, 
Where ſmiling fpring i its earlieſt. viſit paid, 
And parting ſummer's lingring blooms delay'd. 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and caſe, 
Seats of my youth, when every ſport could pleaſe, 


How often have I loiter'd oer thy green, 
Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſceng | 


How often have I paus'd on every charm, 
The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 


The never-failing brook, the buſy. mill, 
I he decent church that topt the neighk ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and whiſp'ring lovers made ! 
| How often have I bleſt the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Lied up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree, 


While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, 

The young contending as the old ſurvey'd ; 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 

And ys of art and FARES of een went 
round. 


te 


Succeeding ſports the mirthful band inſpir'd; 
The dancing pair that ſimply ſought renown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down; 


The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 


While ſecret laughter titter*d round the place; 

The baſhful virgin' s ſide-long looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would thoſe looks re- 
prove. [cheſe, 

Theſe were thy as, foreet village! ſports like 

With ſweet ſucceſſiqn, eaught ev'n tdil-ro. pleaſe; 

Theſe round thy bowers their cheerful influence 
ſhed, [fled, 


: Theſe were thy charms— But all theſe charms are 


Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the la vrn, 
Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidſt thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all thy-green : 

One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain; 

No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 
But, chok'd with ſedges, works its weedy ways 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 

The hollow ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amidſt thy deſert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their-echoes with unvary'd cries, 
Sunk are thy bowers in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 


-And the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 


And, trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupply'd. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man; 
For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ſtore, 
Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 
His beſt companions, innocence and health, 

And his heſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd; trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain ; 

Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumb'rous pomp repoſe; 

And every want to luxury ally'd, 

And every peng that. folly pays to pride. 

Thoſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Thoſe calm d<fires that aſk'd but little room, 

Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd, the peaceful 
ſcene, 


Liv'd in each look, and brighten' d all the green; 


Theſe, far departing, ſesk a kinder ſhore, 
And rural mirth and manners axe no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the bliſsful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my ſolitaty rounds, 


Amidſt thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 


And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 


Where once the cottage ood, the hawthorn grew, 


Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 


. Swells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. 


In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my grit fs and God has giv'n my ſhare— 
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1 ſtill had hopes my lateſt hours to crown, 
Amidſt theſe humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To huſband out life's taper nt the cloſe, 

And keep the ** from waſting by repoſe: 

I ſtill had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 

Amidſt the ſwains to ſhow, my bock-learh'd ſkill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, | 
And tell of alt I felt, and all | ſaw; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns purſue, 
Pants to the place from whence at firſt he flew, 
I ſtill had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 

Here to return—and die at home at laſt. 

O bleſt retirement, fricad-to-life's,deline, 
Retreats from care tkat never muſt be mine, 
How bleſt is he who crowns in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of cafe; 

Who quits a, world where ſtrong temprations try, 
Ard, ſince *tis hard to combat, learns to-fly: 
For him-no wretches, born to work and-weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 
No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels arovnd befriending virtue's friend : 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While reſignation gently flopes the way; 


And, all his proſpects bright ning to the · laſt, 


His heaven commences ere the world be paſt! 

Sweet was the ſound, when, oft at ev'ning's 
cloſe, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur 'roſe ; 

There, as I paſt with careleſs ſteps and flow, 

The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 

The ſwain reſponſive as the milk-maid ſung, 

The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young, 


| The noiſy geefe that-gabbled o'er the pool, 


The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool, 
The * deg's voice that bay'd the whiſp'ring 


ind, 

And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacint mind; 
Theſe all in- ſwert confuſion ſought the ſhade, 
Ang fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 
But now the ſounds of population fail; , 
No cheerful murmiurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy fluſh of life is fled. __ 7 
All but yon widow'd, ſolitary thing, 
That, feebly bends beſide the plaſhy fog 
She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age; for 535, 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling crefſes ſpread, 
To pick her wint'ry faggot from the thorn, 
To ſeek her pightly ſhed, and weep till morn ; ; 
She only left of all the harmleſs train, 
The ſad hiſtorian of the penſive plain. {ſmil'd, 

Near yonder copſe, where once the garden 
And ſtill where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And paſſing rich with forty pounds a-year; - 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, | 
Nor &er A chang d, nor wiſh'd to __ bis | 


Plac 
. Unſkilful be to fawn, or ſeek for power, '. 
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Far other aims his heart had learn'd to peine, 
More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe, 

His houſe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain; | 
The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard deſcending ſwept his aged breaſt; 
The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 


Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims. allow'd; bE 


The broken ſoldier, kindly bid to ſtay, 

Sat. by his fire, and talk'd the night away; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of ſorrow done, - 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhow'd hoy fields were 

won. [glow, 

Pleas'd with his gueſts. the good man learn'd. te 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careleſs their merits or their faults to ſcan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. "= 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And even his failings lean'd to virtue's ſide; 

But in his duty prompt at eyery call, 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt ſor all. 

And, as a bird each fend endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies, 

He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way, 
Beſide the bed where parting life was laid, - 

And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, 

The rev'rend champion ſtood. At his controul - 

Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch te 

raiſe, 

And his laſt fault'ring accents whiſper'd praiſe, 7 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail'd with donble ſwiy;. 

And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 

The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, | 

With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 

Even children follow'd with endearing wile, 


| And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the, good man's 


ſmile.” 
His ready ſmile a parent's warmth expreſt, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſt; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 


But all his ſerious thoughts had zeſt in heaven. 
As ſome tall cliff that 15 


ifts its awful form, | 

Swells from the vale. and midway leaves the ſtorm, © 

Though round its breaſt the rolling clouds. are 

Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. [ſpread, 
Beſide yon ſtraggling fence that ſkirts the way, 

With bloſſ-m'd furze unprofitably gay 

There, in his noiſy manſion, ſkill'd to rule, 

The village maſter taught his little ſchool; + ' 

A man ſeyere he was, and ſtern to view, 

1 knew, him well, and every truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learn d to trace * 

The day's diſaſters in his morning face; 

Full well they laugh'd with coun erfeited glee _ 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he: 2 a 

Full well the buſy whiſper circiing round. 


Convey'd the diſmal tidings when he frown d 5 "MY ; 


Vet he was kind, or if ſevere in aught. 


| The love he hors to learning was in fault; — 


The village all dec ar'd how much he knew: "IF * 
T was certain he could write, and er Pher ad 
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Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage, 
And even the ſtory ran that he could guage: 
In arguing too the parſon own'd his ſkill, 
For even though vanquiſh'd, he could argue ain; 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring 
| found, 
. Amaz'd the gazing ruſtics rang'd around, 
And ſtill they gaz'd, and ſtill the wonder grew, 
That one ſmall head could carry all he knew. 
But paſt is all his fame. The very ſpot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the ſign-poſt caught the paſſing eye, 
Low lies that houſe where nut-brown draughts 
inſpir d. 
Where gray-beard mirth, and ſmiling toil retir'd, 
Where village Rateſmen talk'd with Jooks pro- 
found, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace 
'The parlour fplendors of that feſtive place ; 
The white-waſh'd wall, the nicely ſanded floor, 
The varviſh'd clock that click'd behind the door ; 
The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a-cheſt of drawers by day; 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and uſe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpen boughs, and flowers and ſennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhow, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliſten' d in a row. 
Vain tranſitory ſplendour ! could not all 
Reprieve the tott'ring manſion from it's fall! 
Obſcure it ſinks, nor ſnall it more impart 1 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
Thither no more the peaſant ſhall repair, 
To ſweet oblivion of his daily care; . 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the wood-man's ballad ſhall prevail; 
No more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous ſtrength, and lean to hear ; 
The holt himſelf no longer ſhall be found 
Careful to ſee the mantling blifs go round; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be preſt, 
Shall kiſs the cup to paſs it to the reſt. 
Ves! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, | 
Theſe fimple bleſſings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt-born fway : 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmoleſted, unconfin'd. 
But the long pomp, the midnight lar: 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In theſe, ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 
The toiling pleaſure fickens into pain; 
And, even while faſhion's brighteft arts decoy, 
The heart diſtruſting aſks, if this be joy ? 
Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 
The rich man's joys increaſe, the poor's decay, 
*Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ſtand ' 
Between a ſpiendid and an happy land: 
Froud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted cre, 
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Hoards, even beyond the miſer's wiſh abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our uſeful product ſtill the ſame. 


Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride, 


Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupply'd ; 


Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage and bounds ; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken loch, 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their 
growth ; 
His ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, 
Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. 
While thus the land adorn'd ſor pleaſure all 
In barren ſplendour feebly waits the fall. 

As ſome fair female unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes : 
But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are 

frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, 
In all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 
In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt array'd, 
But verging to decline, its ſplendours riſe, 
Its viſtas ſtrike, its palaces ſurpriſe; 
While, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band; 
And while he ſinks, without one arm to he, 
The country blooms—a' garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah! where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To 'ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride ? 
if to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 

He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
Choſe fenceleſs ſields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is deny'd. 

If to the city ſped—What waits him there'? 
To fee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare; 

To ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 


| To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 


To ſee eack joy the ſons of pleaſure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 


Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 


There the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pow 
diſplay y, 

There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 


The dome where pleaſure holds her midnight 


reign, 


Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train; 


Fumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing ſquare, 
rhe rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles ere annoy ! 
Sure thefe denote one univerſal joy 

Are theſe thy ſerious thouphta—Ah, turn thine 


_ "eyes 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female lies. 


She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſt; 


| Her modeft looks the cottage mighe adorn, 


Aud ſhouting folly hails OI from her ſhore ; 


Sweet as the-primroſg peeps beneath the thern ; 


Ng 
es, 


are 
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Now loft to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door ſhe lays her head, 

And, pinch'd vrith cold, and ſhrinking from the 

ſhower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 

When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 
Do thine, ſweet Auburn, thine, the lovelieſt 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? [train, 


Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 


At proud mens doors they aſk a little bread | 

Ah, no. Jo diſtant climes. a dreary ſcene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid ſhore ; 
Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely ſhed intolerable day; 
Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing, - 
But ſilent bats in drowſy cluſters cling ; | 
Thoſe pois'nous fields with rank luxurian 

crown'd, ; 

Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeſul ſnake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapleſs prey, 
And ſavage men more murd' raus ſtill than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies. 
Far different theſe from every former ſcene, 


The cooling brook, the graſſy veſted green, 


The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 


That only ſhelter'd thefts of harmleſs love. 


Good Heaven! what forrows gloom'd that part- 
ing day, 

That call'd them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, every pleaſure paſt, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look their laſt, 
And took a long farewell, and wiſh'd in vain 
For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main; 
And ſhudd'ring till to face the diſtant deep, 
Return'd and wept, and ſtill return'd to weep. 
The good old fire, the firſt prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for other's woe ; 
But for himſelf, in conſcious virtue brave, 
He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpleſs years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. Es tis 
With Jouder plaints the mother-ſpoke her woes, 
And bleſt the cot where every pleaſure roſe; - 
And kiſt her thoughtleſs babes with many a tear, 


And claſpt them cloſe, in ſorrow doubly dear; 


Whilſt her fond huſband ſtrove to lend relief 
In all the ſilent manlineſs of grief. 

O, luxury! thou curſt by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee! 
How do thy potions with inſidious joy, | 
Diffuſe their pleaſures only to deftroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to ſickly greatneſs grown, 
Boaſt of a florid vigour nat their own. 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mafs.of rank unwieldy. woe ; | 


Say, would the angry fair-one prize 


Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and every part unſound, 

Down, down they fink, and ſpread a ruin round. 
Even now the devaſtation 1s begun, 

And half the bufineſs of deſtruction done 

Even now, methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, 

| ſee the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring veſſel ſpreads the ſail 


That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 


Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand, 

Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderneſs, are there; b 8 
And piety with wiſhes plac'd above, 

And ſteady loyalty, and faithful love. 


And thou, ſweet poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 


Still firſt to fly where ſenſual joys invade ; 

Unfit in theſe degen'rate times of ſhame, 

To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame; 
Dear charming nymph, negleRed and decry'd, 
My ſhame in crowds, my ſolitary pride. 

Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my wee, 

That found'ſt me poor at firſt, and keep'ſt meſo; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurſe of every virtue, fare thee well, 
Farewell, and O] where er thy voice be try'd, - 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's fide, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in ſnow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redreſs the rigours of th' inclement clime 

Aid flighted truth, with thy perſuaſive ftrain ; 
Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtrength poſſeſt, 
Though very poor, may ſtill be very bleſt; 

That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 


As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away; 


While ſelf-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſky. 


THE GIFT TO IRIS: 
IN BOW-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual off ring ſhall I make 
Expreſſive of my duty? 


My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 
Should 1 at once deliver, 


The gift, who flights the giver ? 
A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
My rivals give—and let em. 
If gems, or gold, import a joy, 
I'll give them—when | ger em. 
I'll give—but not the full-blown roſe, . 
Or roſe-bud more in faſhion ; | N — 


Such fhort-liv'd off rings hut diſcloſe 


A tranſitory paſſion, 


I'll give thee ſomething yet unpaid, Yo — 


Not leſs ſincere, than civil. ö 1 ; 


{rl give thee—ah ! too charming maig, 
: | I'll give thee—to the devil. . 


- 


* EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL. 


Tunis tomb inſcribed to gentle Parnell's name, 

May ſpeak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his ſweetly-moral lay, 

That leads * truth through pleaſure s flowery 
wa 


Y 
Ccleſtial themes confeſs'd his nineful aid; 


And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid, 


Needleſs to him the tribute we beſtow, 


'The tranſitory breath of fame below : 
More laſting rapture from his works ſhall riſe, 
While converts thank their poet in the ſkies. 


EIL OU TO THE COMEDY OF THE . 
| SISTERS. 


Wuar? five long acts and all to make us wiſer ! 


Our. authoreſs ſure has wanted an adviſer. 
Had ſhe conſulted me, ſhe ſhould have made 


Her moral play a ſpeaking maſquerade ; 


Warm'd up each buſtling ſcene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the flage. 
My life on't, this had kept her play from ſinking ; 
Have pleas'd our eyes, and ſav'd the pain of think- 


ing. 
Well, ſince ſhe thus has ſhown her want of {kill, 


- What if 1 give a maſquerade ?—l will. 


But how ? ay, there's the rub! | pey/ing]—I've 
' got my queue : 

The world's a maſquerade! the maſquers, you 

you, you. To boxes, pit, and gallery, 
Lud! what a group the motley ſcene diſcloſes ! 
Falſe wits, falſe wives, falſe virgins, and falſe 
. ſpouſes? 

Stateſmen with bridles on; and, cloſe beſide ? em, 
Patriots in party-colour'd ſuits that ride em. 
There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more 

To raiſe a flame in Cupids of threeſcore. 

'Theſe in their turn, with appetites as keen, 
Deſerting fifty, faſten on fifteen. 

Miſs, not yet full fiſteen, with fire uncommon, 
Flings down her ſampler, and takes up the woman: 
The little urchin ſmiles. and ſpreads her. lure, 
And tries to kill, ere ſhe's got power to cure, 
Thus 'tis with all—their chief and. conſtant care 
Is to ſeem every thing but what they are. 

Von broad, bold, angry ſpark, I fix my eye on, 
Who ſeems t' have robb'd his vizor from the lion; 
Who frowns, and talks, and ſwears, with round 


parade, 
Looking, as who ſhould ſay, dam'me! who's 
| afraid ? [Mimicking. 


Strip bur this vizor off, and ſure I am 
You'll find his lionſhip a very lamb. 
Yon politician, famous in debate, f 
Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, beſtrides the ſtate; 
Yet, when he deigns his real ſhape t' aſſume, 
He turns old woman, and beſtrides a broom. 
Yon patriot, too, who preſſes on your ſight, 
And ſeems to every gazer all in white, = 
If with a bribe his candour you attack, [black 


He bows, turns round, and whip—the man is 
Yon critic, too—but whither do I run ? 


If1 procecd, our bard will be undone! - .- 


Y 


Y 
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GOLDSMITH, 


Well then a truce, ſince ſhe requeſts i it tos: 
Do you ſpare her, and I'll, for once, ſpare of. 


THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 
A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE. 1765. 


THanxs, my lord, for your veniſon, for finer or 
fatter 
Never rang'd in a foreſt, or ſmok'd in a platter; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to ſtudy, 
The fat was ſo white, and the lean was ſo ruddy; 
Though my ſtomach was tharp, I could ſcarce 
help regretting 
To ſpoil ſuch a delicate picture by cating; 
I had thoughts, in my chambers, to place it in view, 
To be ſhown to my friends as a piece of virtu; 
As in ſome Iriſh houſes, where things are ſo ſo, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a ſhow : 
But, for eating a raſher of what they take pride in, 
They” d as ſoon think of cating the pan it is fry'd 
i; - [nounce, 
But hold——let me Soufe—don' t I hear you pro- 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce; 
Well, ſuppoſe it a bounce — ſure a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 


turn, 
It's a truth and your lordſhip may aſk Mr. Burn *. 
To go on with my tale—as | gaz'd on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was truſty and ſtaunch, 
So I cut it, and ſent it to Reynolds undreſt, 
To paint it, or eat it, juſt as he lik'd beſt. 


Twas a neck and a breaſt that might rival Mon- 
roe's : 


But in parting with theſe 1 was puzzled again, 


With the how, and the who, and the where, and 
the when. 

There's H—d, and C—y, and H—rth, and H—f, 

| think they love veniſon—T know they love beef. 

There's my countryman Higgins—Oh ! let him 
-' alone,” '* 

For making a A or picking a bone, 

But hang it—to' poets who ſeldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton's a very good treat; 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 

It's like ſending them ruffles, when wanting a 

ſhirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie center'd, 


enter'd; 
An under-bred, fine-ſpoken fellow was he, 
And he ſmil'd as he look'd at the veniſon and me. 
„What have we got here 7 this is good 
eating ; 
Your own I ſuppoſe—or i is it in waiting * 
« Why, whoſe ſhould it be?“ cried I with 2 
flounce, 
« 1 get theſe things often; but that was a bounce: 
' Some m_ my acquaintance, that ſettle the na- 


Are plear'' to be kind; but 1 hate oſtentation. 


| ah cee e, , 


But, my lord, NY no bounce: I proteſt in my 


Of the neck and the breaſt I had next to diſpoſe; 


An acquaintance, a friend. as he call'd himſelf, 
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te i that be the caſe then,” cried he, very gay, 
I'm glad I have taken this houſe in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 

No words—1 inſiſt on*t—preciſely at three: 

We'll have Johnſon, and Burke ; all the wits will 
be there; 

My acquaintance is flight, or Fd aſk my Lord 
Clare. 

And, now that I think on't, as I am a ſinner, 

We wanted this veniſon to make out the dinner ! 

What ſay you—a paſty, it ſhall and it muſt, 

And my wife, little Kitty, is ſamous for cruſt. 

Here, porter this veniſon with me to Mile- end; 

No ſtirring, I beg, my dear friend, my dear 
friend!“ ſ wind, 

Thus ſnatching his hat, he bruſh'd off like the 

And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my ſhelf, 
And © nobody with me at ſea but myſelf “;! 
Though I could not help thinking wy g gentleman 

haſty, 
Yet Johnſon, and Burke, and a good veniſon paſty, 
Were things that I never diſlik' d in my life, [ wife, 
Though clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his 
So next day in due ſplendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney coach. 
When come to the place where we all were to 
dine 
(A chair-lumber'd cloſet juſt twelve feet by nine), 
My friend bade me welcome, but ſtruck me quite 
dumb, [come ; 
With tidings that Johnſon and Burke would not 
& For I knew it,“ he cried, © both erernally fail, 
The one with his ſpeeches, and t' other with 
Thrale; . [ty, 
But no matter, I'll warrant we Il make up the par- 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotſman, the other a Jew, 
They both of them merry, and authors like you ; 
The one writesthe Snarler, the other the Scourge; / 
Some thinks he writes Cinna—he owns to Pa- 
nurge.” [name, 
While thus he deſcribed them by trade and by 
They enter'd, and dinner was ſerv'd as they came. 

At the top a fried liver, and bacon were ſeen, 
At the bottom was tripe, in a ſwinging tureen ; 
At the ſides there was ſpinnage and Fang made 

hot; 
in the middle a place where the paſty was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe it's my utter averſion, 
Ard your bacon l hate like a Turk or a Perſian, 
So there I ſat ſtuck, like a horſe in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 
But what vex'd me moſt, was that d——m'd Scot- 
tiſh rogue, [brogue, 
With his long-winded ſpeeches, his ſmiles and his 
And, “ madam,” quoth he, may this bit be my 
Poiſon, | 
A prettier dinner I never ſet eyes on; | 
Pray a ſlice of your liver, though may I be curſt, 
Budi l ve eat of your tripe, till I'm ready to burſt.” 


See the letters that paſſed between his Royal High. | 
neſs Henry Duke of Cumberland, and ny Ereſvenor, 
a, 1 76 9. 


| 


the. 
The tripe,” quoth the Jew, * with his choeo-" : 
late cheek, | 


44 


I could dine on this tripe ſeven days in the week : 


| Hike theſe here dinners ſo pretty and ſmall ; $3 


But your friend there, the doctor, cats nothing at 
Oh!“ quoth my friend, he'll come on is 

a trice, 
He's keeping a corner for ſomething that's nice 2 
There's a paſty'—* A paſty !” repeated the Jew 3 
don't care, if I keep a corner for't too.” [Scots _ 
„What the de' il, mon, a paſty!” re.echo'd 1.7 4 
Though ſplitting, I'll ftill keep a corner for that. 
„% We'll all keep a corner,” the lady cried out; 
« We'll all keep a corner,“ was echo'd = 
While thus we reſolv'd, and the paſty de 
With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the ma 
A viſage ſo ſad, and fo pale with affright, 
Wak'd Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 
But we quickly found out, for who could miſtake 

her ? baker: 1 
That ſhe came with ſome terrible news from t 
And fo it fell out, for that negligent ſloven 
Had ſhut out the paſty on ſhutting his oven. 
Sad Philomel thus—but let ſimiles drop— 
And now that I think on't, the ſtory | 
To be _ my good lord, it's but labour Nik. 

'd, 


To ſend ſuch 'good verſes to one of your taſte; 
You've got an odd ſomething---a. kind of ar. | 
cerning i 
A reliſh—a taſte—ſicken'd over by learning; 
At leaſt, it's your temper, as very well known, 
That you think very lightly of all that's your own: 
So, perbaps, in your habits of thinking amiſs, : 
You may make a miſtake, and think Ma; 


this. 
FROM THE ORATORIO OF THE CAP. | 
TIVITY. ; 
. SONG, 


Taz wretch condemn'd with life to part, 
Still, ſtill on hope relies; | 

And ev'ry pang that rends the oak 
Bids expectation riſe. 


Hope, like the glimm'ring taper's light, TY 
Adorns and cheers the way; | 

And ſtill, as darker grows the Wilk, | 
Emits a brighter ray. 


SONG. 


O memory ! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the paſt to pain; 


Thou, like the world, the oppreſt opprefling, 
Thy ſmiles increaſe the wretch's woe; 


| And he who wants each other bleſſing, 


In thee muſt ever find a foe. 
THE CLOWN'S' REPLY. 


Jonx Torr was defired by two witty e 35 


T6 tell them the reaſon why wes had ears? 


1 
« An't pleaſe you 
* to letters, 
a, Nor dare I pretend to know more than my bet. 
. ters, 
4 * er, from ry time, I ſhall ne'er 2 your 
« d 
As * > to ay d: without thinking on 
Edinburgh, 1753. 


© EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON *. 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from miſery freed, 
Who long was a bookſeller? e hack; 

He led ſuch a damnable life in this world— 

I dow't think he'll wiſh to come * 8 


N. An ELEGY, 
ON THE GLORY OF HER SEX, MRS. MARY BLAIZE. 
Goon people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word—— 
From thoſe who ſpoke her praiſe. 
The needy ſeldom paſs'd her door, 
And always found her kind; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 
Wo left a pledge behind. 
She ſtrove the neighbourhood to pleaſe, 
Witch manners wond'1-o0us winning; 


And never follaw'd wicked ways, 
Unleſs when ſhe was ſinning. 


At church, in filks and ſatiins new, 
With hoop of monſtrous ſize; 
She never ſlumber' d in her pew--- 
But when ſhe ſhut her eyes. 
Her love was ſought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and n jore; 
The king himſelf has follow d her- 
When ſhe has walk ' d be fore. 
But now her wealth and fine ry fled, 
a Her bangers-on cut ſhont all; 
The doctors found, when ſhe was dead--- 
_ Her laſt diſorder mortal. 
Let us lament, in ſorrow ſore, 


For Kent-ſtreet well may ſay, 
That had ſhe liv'd a twelvema ath more 


She had not dy'd to-day. 


RETALIATIO NF. 


Or old, when Scarron his com anione invited, 
Each gueſt brought his diſh, and Ss es was 


united, 


- quorh John, © I'm not given 


®* This gentleman vas educated” at Trinity-College, 
Dublin ; but having 2oafted bis pe tfrimony, be . 
as 4 foot-ſoldier. Growing tired of tbat employment, be 
obtained his diſcharge, and became 6 4 cribbler in the new/> 
papers. He tranſlated Foltaire's H enriade. 
I þ Firſt printed in 1774, after the author's death, 
Dr. Goldſmith, and ſome of his fries di, occaſionally dined 
at the St. Fames's Coffee- Houſe — One. day it was pro- 
Poſed to write epitaphs an him. Hi country, dialect, and 
perſon, ji £75 a ſubjetts of witticiſi 2. He was called on 
For 


Following poem. 


graces, | 


Retaliation, and, at the next a ;eeting, Produced the | 


| 


* 


; 
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If our * landlord ſupplies us with beef and with fiſh, 
Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the 


beſt diſh : 
Our { dean ſhall be veniſon, juſt freſh from the 
plains ; lbrains; 


Our + Burke ſhall be tongue, with a garniſh of 

Our || Will ſhall be wild fow], of excellent flavour, 

And { Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten their 
. A4avour: 

Our ** 3 ſweetbread its place ſhall os 


And ++ Dovglas is pudding, fabſtantial and plain; 


Our t Garrick's a ſallad; for in him we ſee 

Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree : 

To anake out the dinner, full certain I am, 

That I Ridge is anchovy, and {{ Reynolds is 
lamb; 

That N Hickey” s a capon, and, by the ſame rule, 

Magnanimous Goldimith a gooſberry fool. 

At a dinner ſo various, at ſuch a repaſt, 

Who'd not be a glutton, and ſtick to the laſt ? 

Here, 2 more wine, let me fit while I'm 
able, 

Till all my companions ſink under the table; 

Than, with chaos and blunders encircling my "head, 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead, 

Here lies the good dean, re-united to earth, 


| Who mixt reaſon with plealure, and wiſdom with 


mirth: 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 
At leaſt, in fix weeks, I could not find em out; 
Yet ſome have declar'd, and it can't be denied em, 


That fly. boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. 


_ Here bes our good Edmund, whoſe genius was 


We ne can praiſe it, or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the univerſe, narrow'd his mind, 
Andto party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though RON with all learning, yet ſtraining 
roat, - 
To perſuade *** Tommy mn lend him 
a vote; 


* The anger " a St. Fames's Coffee Houſe, where 
the Doctor, and the. friends be bas characteriſed in this 
Poem, occaſionally dined. 

+ Doctor Barnard, Dean of Derry in Ireland. 

+ Mr. Edmund Burke. 

{| Mr. William Burke, late ſecretary to General 


Conway, and member for Bedwin. 


Mr. Richard Burke, collactor for Granada. 

** Mir. Richard Cumberland, author of the Ng. In- 
lian, Faſbianable Lover, the Brothers, and other . 
tic pieces, 

# Doctor Douglas, canon of Windſor, an ingenious 
Scots gentleman, who bas no leſs diftinguiſbed himſelf at 
a citizen of the world, than a ſound critic, in detecting 
ſeveral literary miſtakes (or rather forgeries) of bis 
countrymen ; particularly Lauder on Millon, * Bows» 


er's Hiftory of the Popes, 


t David Garrich, EH. 

I Counſellor Fobn Kidge, v grtlanen legit, is 
the 1rifh bar. 

FF Sir Foſoua Reynolds. 5 wired 


Az eminent attorney 


q | 
„ Townſend, member for M hiloburch. 


»” 
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Who, w ay for his hearers, ill went on refin- | 
ing, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought 


ol dini 
Though equal to ll things, for all things unfit, 
Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit: 
For a patciat too cool; for a drudge, diſobedient; 
And too fond of the right to purſue the expedient. 
In ſhort, 'twas his fate, unemploy d, or in place, fir, 
"OP eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 
Here lies honeſt. bg rr rs TR heart was a 
1 mint, 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that 
was in't; 
The pupil of iinpalfe, i it fore d him along, 
His conduct ſtill right, wich his argument wrong; 
Still aiming at honour, yet. fearing to roam, ; 
The coachman was tipſy, the chariot drove home; 
Would you aſk for his merits? alas! he had none; 
What was good was ſpontaneous, his faults were 
his own, 
Here lies .honeſt Richard, whoſe fate I muſt 
ſigh at 
Alas, Br gs Sick frolic ſhould now be ſo quiet? 
What /pirits were his! what wit and what bim: 
* Now breaking a jeſt; and now breaking a limb 
Now ir = om and niet to keep up 5 


W 


Now teazing and vexing, yet laughing. at all 

In ſhort, ſo provoking a; devil was Dick, [I nick; 

That we-wiſh'd him full ten times a day at old 

But, miſſing his mirth and agtecable vein, | 

As often we wiſh'd to have Dick back again. 
Here Cumberlaud lies, having ated his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men. as they ought to be, not as they are 

His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine, 

And comedy wonders at being ſo fine; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 


Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. . : 


His fo-ls have their follics ſo loſt in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows wal 1 

And coxcombs alike in their failings alone, 

Adopting his portraits are plea+'d with their own. 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught? 

Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault? 

Say, was it that vainly directing his view 

To find out men's virtues, aud finding them few, 

Quite ſick of purſuing each troubleſome elf, 

He grew lazy at laſt, and drew frum himſelf? 
Here Douglas retires from his toils.to relax, » 

The ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror of quacks : 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking dir, 


vines, * 
Come, and dance on the ſpot where your tyrant 


reclines: | 
When ſatire and cenſure encircled his throne; 
I fear'd for your ſafety l fear'd for my own; 


| 


» Ms. Richard Rourke, "The: 8 having | 
Nightly fractured one of bis arms and legs. at different i 
times. the doctor bas rallied him on-theſe accidents, as a 
lind of retributive Sec for 0 * 115 uo other 


Feqple, ; 19 72050 bas, 


; ' 
z 
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But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 


| Our * Dodds ſhall be pious, our f Kepricks n | 


lecture; 


. 4 Macpherſon write. bombaſt, and call it a ele, 


Our Townſhend make ſpeeches, and I ſhall com- 

pile; (lover, 

New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed ſhall croſs 
No countryman living their tricks to diſcover; 
Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, .. 

And'Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the 

dark. 
. Here lies David Garrick, deſcribe me who can, 


An abridgment of all that was pleaſant in mau; 
As an actor, confeſt without rival to ſhine ; 


As a wit, if not ficſt, in the very firſt line: 
Yet, with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 


Like an ill. judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 


And beplaſter'd with rouge, his own natural red. 
On the ſtage he. was natural, ſiraple, affecting; 
"T'was only that, when he was off, he was acting. 
With no reaſon on earth to go out of his Way, 
He turn'd and he varied full ten times a day: 
Though ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly ſick, 
If they were not his own by finefſing and trick: 
He caſt off his friends, as a huntſman his pack, 
For he knew When he pleas'd he could ag 
them back. 
Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallow'd what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he miſtook it for fame; 
Till his reliſh grown callous, almoſt to diſeaſe, 
Who pepper'd the higheſt, was ſureſt to pleaſe, 
But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind. 
if dunces appiauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks, ye I Kellys, and $ Woodfa!ls ſo. 
grave, you gave? 
Whar a commerce was yours, while you got and: 
How did Grub ſtreet re- echo the ſhouts that you 
rais'd, [prais'd? 
While he was be-Roſcius'd, and you were or 
But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flies, 
ro ad as an angel, and ix with the fies: | 
Thoſe poets, who owe their beſt fame to his ſkill,” 
Shall til} be his flatterers, go where he. will. | 
Old Shakſpeare; receive him, with praiſe and with 
love, * 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys W * 
Here flickey reclines, a mo.t bluut, pleaſant 
creature, 
And ſlander itſelf muſt allow him good - nature: 
He cher ind his friend, and he reliſh'd a bumper 
Yct one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may alk. if the man was a miſcr : 
I ler, no, no, for he always, was wiſcr 3 


3 


» The Reu. Dr. Dodds. 

+ Dr. Kenrick, "who wad lecture at the Devil Feng : 
under the title of ©. The School of Sbagſpeare 

t Fames Macpoerſon, Eig., who lately, rows the 


mers force of bis fiyle, wrote down the firſt poet of all 


antiquity. 
| Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of Falſe Delicacy, Word, | 


to the Wiſe, Clementina, School for Wives. fc. Y. 


fe >. 2 William Woedfall, printer of * A. 
Tonicie. 
sE 
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Too courteous, perhaps, « or obligingly flat? 
"Bis very worſt foe can't accuſe him of that: 

erhaps he confided in men as the BY, 
And ſo, was too fooliſhly honeſt ? 


Then what was his failing ? come ell it, and 


burn ye,— 
He was, a he help it? a ſpecial attorney. 
Here Reynolds is laid, and. to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiſer or better behind; 
His pencil was ſtriking, reſiſtleſs and grand; 
His manners were gentle, complying and bland ; 
Still horn to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 
To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt civilly ſteering, 
| When they judg'd without ſkill he was ſtill hard 
of bearing: Uſtuff, 
When they talk d of their Raphaels, Corregios and 
He aged his * trumpet, and only took ſuuft. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


After the fourth edition of this poem was 
printed, the publiſher received the following epi- 
taph on Mr. Whitefoord, from a friend of Gold- 
fmith's, 


Her white foord reclines, and deny i it who can, 
Though he merrily lived, he is how a | grave man: 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic and ſun ! 

Who reliſh'd a joke, and rejoic'd in a pun ; 
Wheſe temper was generous, open, fincere; 35 

A ſtranger to flatt'ry, a ſtranger to fear; 

Who ſcatter'd around wit and humour at will; 
Whoſe daily bone mots half a column might fill: 

A Scotchman, from pride and ſrom prejudice free; 
A. ſcholar, yet ſurely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that ſo lib'ral a mind 

Should ſo long be to newſpaper eſſays confin'd! 
Who perhaps to the ſummit of ſcience could ſoar, 
Yet content “ if the table he ſet in a roar” 
Whoſe talents to fill any ſtation was fit, 

Yet happy if Woodfall | confeſs'd him a wit. 
- Ye newſpaper witlings! ye pert ſcribbling-folks! 

o copied his ſquibs, and re=echoed his jokes; 

Ye tame imitators, ye ſervile herd, come, 

Still follow your maſter, and viſit his tomb : 

To deck it, bring with you feſtoons of the vine, 
And' copious libations beſtow on his ſhrine; 

'Then ſtrew all around it (you can do no lefs) 

S Craſi. readings, ſhip-news, and miſtakes of the preſs. 
Merry Whitefoord, farewell! for thy fake 1 
| admit [wit : 
That a Scot may have bumour, I had almoſt ſaid 


2 Sir Jeſbua Reynolds i is fo remarkably deaf as to be 
wnder the neceſſity of ufing an ear-trumpet in company. 
| A Mr. Caleb M. ea, author of many humorous 


4 Mr. V. as 75 notorious a punſler, that Gold- 
fmith uſed to ſay it was impoſſible to keep bim company, 
without being __ with the itch of pumning. 

Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Ad- 
deriiſer. 

$ Mr. N. bitefoord has frequently indulged the 4 
th humorous pieces under thoſe titles in the Public Ad- 
veriſſer. ; 


* 
— 


* 
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This debt to thy memory I cannot reſafe, - 
«© Thou beſt humour d man with the worſt hu⸗ 
| * mour'd muſe.” Vp 
[ 


-$ONG. 


Stoops to Conguer.” | 


| An, me! when fall banaery me? 


Lovers are plenty; but fail to relieve me. 

He, fond youth, that could carry me, 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

But I will rally and combat the ruiner : 

Not a look, not a ſmile ſhall my paſſion diſcover. 
She that gives all to the falſe one purſuing her, 


Makes but a penitent, and loſes a lover, 


| PROLOGUE TO ZOBEIDE : 
A TRAGEDY. | 
"WRITTEN BY JOSEPH CRADOCK, Es. 
Added at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, 1 7 72. 


SPOKEN BY MR. QUICK. 


* 


Is theſe bold cies; when learning's ſons explore 
The diſtant climates, and the ſavage fhore; 
When wiſe offrononrere to India ſteer, 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here ; 
While betanifts, all cold to fmiles and dimpling, 
Forſake the fair, and patiently—go ſimpling. 
Our bard into the general ſpirit enters, 
And-fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian ſores, and trinkets deeply laden, 
He this way ſteers his „ courſe, i in hopes of trading— 
Yet ere he lands he as order'd me before, 


To make an obſervation on the ſhore. 
Where are we driven? our reckoning ſure is Joſt! 


This ſeems a rocky and a dangerous coaſt. 
Lord, what a ſultry climate am I under ! 


Von ill-foreboding cloud ſeems big with thunder: 


( Upper galler 
There ore fpread, and larger than 2 
ſeen em (Pi. ) 
Here trees of ſtately fize—and billing turtles in 
'em ( Balconies.) 
Here ill conditioned oranges abound— (Stage. ) 


Ard apples, bitter apples ſtrew the ground : 


[ Tafting them: 
The inhabitants are eannibals I fear: : 
I heard a hiſſing - there are ſerpents here 

O, there the people are—beſt keep my diſtance; ' 
Our captain (gentle natives) craves afliſtance 


Our ſhip's. well ſtor d—in yonder creek we've 


laid her, 

His honour is no mercenary trader. 

This is his firſt adventure, lend him aid, 

And we may chance to drive a thriving EY 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought 
from far, a 

Equally fit for gallantry and war. 

What, no reply to promiſes ſo ample ? 


| —['d beſt ſtep back—and order up a ſample, 
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- EPILOGUE, | 
SPOKEN BY MR, LEE LEWES, | 
Tn the Cbaracter of Harlequin,” af bis Benefit. | 


Horb! ! Prompter, hold! a word before your 
nonſenſe ;. 

I'd ſpeak a word or two, to ene my conſcience, 221 

My pride forbids it ever ſhould be faid, 

My heels eclips'd the honours of my head; 

That | found humor in a pyeball veſt, 

Or ever thought that jumping was a jeſt. 0.96.9 
Taler off bis 2 

Whence, and what art thou, viGoadry birth ? 

Nature diſowns, and reaſon ſcorns thy mirth, 

In thy black aſpect every paſſion fleeps, 

The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 

How haſt thou fill'd the ſcene with all thy brood, 

Of fools purſuing, and of fools purſu'd ! 

Whoſe inns and outs no ray of ſenſe diſcloſes, 

Whoſe only plot it is to break our noſes; 


Whilſt from below the trap-door demons riſe, 


And from above the dangling deities; * 
And ſhall I mix in this unhallow'd crew ? 
May rofin'd lightning blaſt me, if I do! 
No—1 will act, Pll vindicate the ſage: 
Shakſpeare ſhall feel my tragic rage. 


Off! off! vile trappings! a new paſſion reigns! || Nor ever crilige de men in place; TR 


The madd*ning monarch revels in my veins. 


- Oh! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme: 


e another horſe ! bind up my wounds !— 
ſoft !="twas but a dream. * 


Giv 


Aye, 'twas but a dream, for now there's no re- 


If 1 ceaſe Harlequin, I ceaſe from eating. 

*T was thus that ZEſop's ſtag, a creature blameleſs, 

Yet ſomething vain, like one that ſhall be nameleſs, 

Once on the margin of a fountain ſtood, | 

And cavilPd at his i image in the flood. 

The deuce confound,” he cries, © theſe drum- 

* ſtick ſhanks, 

„% They never have my gratitude nor thanks; 

© They're perfectly diſgraceful! ſtrike me dead! 

% But for a head, yes, yes, | have a head, 

© How piercing is that eye how ſleek that brow ! ! 

« My horns! Fm told horns are the faſhion now.“ 

Whilſt thus he ſpoke, aſtoniſh'd! to his view, 

Near, and more near, the hounds and huntſmen 
drew. | (behind, 

Hoicks! hark forward! came thundering from 

He bounds aloft, outſtrips the fleeting wind: 

He quits thc woods, and tries the beaten ways; 

He ſtarts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. + 

At length his ſilly head, ſo priz'd before, 


Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 


Whilſt his ſtrong limbs conſpire to ſet him free, 
And at one bound he ſaves himſelf, like me. 
{ Taking a jump through the ſtage door. 
THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 
IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT ©, 


Locicians have but ill defin'd 
As rational the human mind; 


* This Imitation baving 3 been adopted by 
Mr. Faulbner, as a genuine poem by Swift, it bas been 


'| Reaſon, they ſay, belongs 15 man; 


I Thar man and all his ways are van; 
| And that this boaſted lord of nature, | 
Is both a weak and erring creature. 


or friend beguile with lies, and D - 


| | 


| 


But let chem probe it if they ta R 
Wiſe Ariſtotle and Smigleſius, . 
By Ratiocinations ſpecious z 0 | 


Hate trove to prove with great echo, 


With definition and diviſion, 59 1D 
Homo oft ratione preditam; ©. Try 

But for my ſoul I cannot credit * | 
And muſt in ſpite of them maintain, | 


That inſtinct is a furer guide, 

Than reaſon-boaſting mortals pride; LS; — 
And that brute beaſts are far efore em, 5 ; 

Deus eft anima brutorum. 

Whoever knew an honeſt brute, 


At law his neighbour proſecute, | 4 


Bring action for aſſault and battery, 


O'er plains they ramble unconſin d, 
No politics diſturb their mind; 


| They eat their meals, and take their 20 


Nor know who's in or out at court; 


4 They never to the levee go . 
| To treat as deareſt friend a foe ; 5 | 1 


They never importune bis grace, 3 


Nor undertake a dirty job, U N 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob, net: 2 
Fraught with invective they ne er go fp] 
To folks at Pater-noſter-Row :  . 416 
No judges, fidlers, dancing-maſters, 
No pick-pockets, or poetaſters, 

Are known to honeſt quadrupeds, % 
No ſingle brute his fellows leads. . 
Brutes never- meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each others throat for pay. p 
Of beaſts, it is confels'd, the ape 

Comes neareſt us in human ſhape, 

Like man he imitates each faſhion, > 
And malice js his ruling paſſion : 3 
But both in malice and grimaces | 

A courtier any ape ſurpaſſes, 

Behold him humbly cringing wait 

Upon the miniſter of ſtate : 


Cay 


View him ſoon after to inferiors 


Aping the conduct of ſuperiors : 

He promiſes with equal air, 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators, 

At court, the porters, lacquies, waiters, 
Their maſter's manners ſtill contract, 
And footmen, Jords, and dukes, can act. 
Thus at the court, both great and ſmall, 


Behave alike, for all ape all. 


S8 TANZ As 
ON THE TAKING OF QUEBEC. 


AmipsT the clamour of exulting joys, 
Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 


reprinted in every ſubſequent edition of the Dean's 
Poems ; and was not diſcovered till it vu too late ts 


tale it out of the preſent edition. 
3G 


22 THE WORES OF GOLDSMITH. 


Grief dares to mingle her ſoul-piercing. voice, 
1. And quells the raptures which from pleaſures 


O Wolfe, to thee a ſtreaming flood of woe 
Sighing: we pay, and think e en conqueſt dear! 
Quebec in vain ſhall teach our breaſt to glow, 
Whilſt thy ſad fate extorts the heart-wrung 
tear, . 129 
Alive the foe thy dreadful vigout fled, 
And ſaw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes : 


Yet they ſhall know thou conquereſt, though dead! | 


Since from thy tomb a thouſand heroes riſe. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK 
BLIND BY LIGHTNING. 


IMITATED FROM THE SPANISE.. 


Sox *twas by Providence defign'd, 
Rather in pity than in hate, | 
That he ſflould be like Cupid blind, 
To fave him from Narcifſus' fate. 
A SONNET. | 
Wrrrinc, murmuring, complaining, 
Loſt to every gay delight; | 
Myra, too ſincere for feigning, 
Fears th* approaching bridal night. 
Yet why impair thy bright perfection t 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 
Had Myra follow'd my direction, 
She long had wanted cauſe of fear. 


JUPITER AND MERCURY. 
Sake A FABLE, 5 
{ Written ſome time after Goldſmith's Poem of Ne- 

| BY DAVID GARRICK, E8Q., 
Hzxx Hermes, ſays Jove, who with neQar was 
Go fetch me ſome clay, ru make an odd fellow. 
Right and wrong ſhall be jumbled, much gold and 
ſiome droſa, [croſs, 
Without cauſe be he pleas'd, without cauſe be he 
Be ſure as I work to throw in contradictions, 


| A great love of truth, with a mind turn'd to ſic- 


tions; lbaking, 


| Now mix theſe ingredients, which, warm'd in the 
| Turn tolearning and gaming, religion and raking. 


With the love of a wench, let his writings be 
| haſte, {fine taſte; 


£ . e , 
| Tip his tongue with ſtrabge matter, his pen with 


That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail, 
Set fire to the head, and ſet fire to the tail. 
For the joy of each ſex on the world UI! beſtow it, 


| This ſcholar, rake, Chriſtian, dupe, gameſter, and 


„„ A 
Though a mixture ſo odd, he ſhall merit great 


And amongſt. other mortals be GoLpsmiTa his 


name. lappear, 
When on earth this ſtrange meteor no more ſhall 


Lou, Hermes, ſhall fetch him to make us ſport 


here * 
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Pope writes uphurt—but know, tis diff* rent quite, 
To beard the lion, and to cruſh the mite. 
Safe may he daſh the ſtateſman in each line; 
There dread his ſatire, who dare puniſh mine ? 
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TE LIFE OÞ Þ. WHITEHDAD. © 


Pavi Warrzuzar was the youngeſt ſon of Mr. Edmund Whitehead, a tradeſman, ſaid to have 
been a tailor in Caſtle-Yard, Holborn ; and was born in 1710 on St. Nr s day, from which 
circumſtance he obtained his Chriſtian name. 

He received his education from a clergyman, at Hitchin, in Bedfordſhire. Being intended for 
trade, he was placed an apprentice to a mercer in London; but, diſliking his fituation, he ſoon 
quitted it, and entered himſelf of the Temple, in order to ſtudy the law. 

During his apprenticeſhip, he contracted an intimacy, with Mr, Lowth, his fellow apprentice, the 
friend and executor of the celebrated tragedian Quin, through whom he became acquainted 
with Mr. Fleetwood, the manager of Drury-Lang Theatre, an W n Oe fatal 9 
his affairs in the early part of his life. 

Mr. Fleetwood, it ſeems, had influence enough over him to prevail upon bim to enter into a joint 
ſecurity with him for the payment of three thouſand pounds; not, ſays Fleetwood, © that the 
obligation will be binding upon. you at all; but another name is wanting as a matter of courſe.” 

Mr. Fleetwood's failure to diſcharge the obligation, ſubjected Whitehead to the penalty of the 
bond ; and he was accordingly arreſted and confined for ſeveral years A 7282 the walls of the Fleet 
priſon. 

Some years before, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; in the career of politics apt poetry, by his conver- 
ſation and writings. It was principally to Whitehead, in conjunction with the well-known Mr. 
Carey, the town was indebted for the amuſement of the Mock Proceſſion of the Free Maſons, whoſe 
juſt and timely ridicule put the anniverſary Ps ſo much out of , that it has ever 
ſince been diſcontinued. 

His firſt poetical performance was, The State PASS inſcribed to Pape, i in 1733.; and in 1738, he 
publiſhed Manners, a ſatire, in which ſome noblemen having been treated with very little reſpect, 

a complaint was made to the Houſe of Lords, and on the 12th February 1738-9, i it was voted to be 
ſcandalous; and Dodlley, the publiſher of it, was taken into cuſtody of the Black Rod, and con- 
fined a week. On this occaſion, Whitehead withdrew till the ſtorm was over. 

In the famous conteſted election between Trentham and Vandeput, for Weſtminſter, Whitehead 
exerted all his activity, frequently heading numerous bodies of the eleQors in perſon, and ſupplying 7 
the preſs with daily advertiſements and electioneering ſquibs, in favour of Sir George Vandeput. 

H next performance was the engel, Fan in 1 1744; : an that. v was ſucceeded by Honda, 
a ſatire, in 1747. | - 

When the Prince of Wales commenced his oppoſition to the Court, Whitehead connected himſelf 
with that party, and was the author of the celebrated pamphlet, called, The Cafe f the Honourable. 
Alexander Murray, Eſq. which fell under the cenſure of the Houſe of Commons, who procured 
Mr. Owen, the publiſher, to be e for vending. it. 'In 17 1 he publiſhed his Ep; y_ to FR 
Thompſon. 

He had in 1735, married Miſs Dyer, only daughter of Sir Swinnerton Dyer, of. Spainſhall, in, - 
© Effex, with whom he is ſaid: to have received 10,0001. 

She died young ;- and Whitehead, alter his releaſe from Fleet wood's debt, lived in a fort of due, 
dendence, if not affluence. 


- 
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. a He was particularly attached to Sir Francis Daſkwood, afterwards Lord le Deſpenſer, at e whoſe 7 
houſe he almoſt conſtantly reſided. and by whom he was held in an equal degree of eſtimation, 8 
When his Lordſhip came into office with Lord Bute's party, he Fromuree a u. place of 800l. f 
for his friend, which he enjoyed to his death. k 


Thus provided againſt the reverſes or fortune, he retired to ſpend the evening of his days in an 
agreeable and convenient retreat on Twickenham Common, where he frequently entertained his 
friends with that ſpecies of humour which Was peculiar to bim, and a conviviality of diſpoſition for 
Which his company was ever agreeable to his acquaintance. 

The eaſe, if not affluence, of his circumſtances, in this Grantien, 5 is | thus * deſcribed by 
rao in _ 1 Nie to Dr. Thompſon. 

Fier wants my table the health-cheeriog meal, 
With Banſtead mutton crown'd, or Eſſex veal 


Smokes not, from Lincoln meads the ſtately an. 
Or: roſy gammon of Hantonian ſwine. 


From Dorking's rooſts the feather'd victims e | as | * 
And Thames ſtill wafts me ocean's ſcaly breed; 1 
Though Gallia's vines their coſtly juice deny, , | © 
5 Still Tajo's banks the jocund glaſs ſupply; op kn IN g 
= | Still diſtant worlds nectarevus treaſures roll, £ g 
And either India ſparkles in my bowl. 5 : | th 
Of Devon's boughs, or Dorſet's bearded fields, 

To Britons arms a Britiſh beverage yields. 4 P. 
„Nor do the e of the table, and the exhilerating conveniencies of good cheer, appear to hive os 

"been ſaperior to the complacency and tranquillity of mind, with' which he fpent the latter part of 
his days, as he has deſcribed it at the cloſe of the ſame Gains ina . ol 8 2 * Apologys”. * 
6 he N wo to himſelf, \ lit 
W 


* My eaſe and freedom, if for aught I vend, b 
| Would not you cry—to Bedlam- Bed ani, friend; f 
But to ſpeak out—ſhall what would ne'er engage 

My frailer youth, now captivate my age. | | tl 
What cares can vex, what terrors frightſul be, he 
To him whoſt ſhield is hoary ſixty-three. ; 
When life itſelt ſo little worth appears, 5 
The miniſters can give no hopes, or fears! 
Although | grown gray within my humble gate, 
I ne*er kiſs d hands, ne'er trod the rooms of ſtate z 
Yet, not unhynour'd have I liv'd, and bleſt ? 
With rich convenience, careleſs a the reſt, 
What boon more grateful can the gods beſtow 
On thoſe avow'd their fay'rite ſous below? 


4 Pe 

„ Tor ſome time before his death, he lingered under a ſevere illneſs, during which he employed bl 
| himſelf in burning his manuſcripts. Though his diſorder was ſuch as no medicine could reach, he c0 
bore the excruciating pains which he ſuff-red with great reſignation, and died December 30. 1774, th 

in the 64th year of his age. He beſtowed, among other beq :eſts, the very ſingular one, of his heart, ta 

on his roble friend and patron Lord le Deſpenſer, who depc. ſited it with great pomp and ceremony, 

on the I 3th of Auguſt 1775, in a mauſoleum, ereRed ſor that purpoſe i in his garden, at High Wy- na 
combe, in r as a memorial due to fo. Nw a preſent, as that of the heart of an ſe 
honeih man. TR IE 5 5 Þb 

His Poems and Miſcellaneous compoſitions, which he never 0 be prevailed on to collect and re- 
publiſh ; in his lifetime, were collected and reprinted, with explanatory notes, and his Life; by Cap- 
tain Edward Thompſon, with the approbation and communications of his friends and relations. The 
Poem, were received into the edition of the © Engl1ſh Poets,“ 1790. 

Whitehead was a facetious companion, and p- 1 ſſed the qualities of ingenĩous and 1 ingenuous to 
their utmoſt extent. He belonged for ſome years to that jovial aſſociation. of choice ſpirits, called 
ths Rees Sos * held i in e Theatre, and E of an eee mixture of 

„ 5 
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peers, poets, and players. As to his political principles, if we may judge of them by his writings, 
he appears to have been animated with that laudable zeal for liberty, which uſually diſplays i its 
greateſt warmth in the breaſts of men of genius. His apoſtrophe to the Patriot, on this ſubject, i in 
his 2 Manners, is animated and beautiful. 


Thrice happy patriot ! ! whom no courts debaſe, 
No titles leſſen, and no ſtars diſgrace. 
Still nod the plumage o'er the brainleſs head; 
Still o'er the faithleſs heart the ribband ſpread. 
Such toys way ſerve to ſignalize the tool, 
To gild the knave, or garniſh out the fool; 
While you, with Roman virtue arm'd, diſdain 
The tinſel trappings and the glitt'ring chain: 
Fond of your freedom, ſpurn the venal ſee, 
And prove he's only great who dares be ſree. 


It may be doubted, however, whether in his attachment to parties in particular, he either acted 
er wrote from any other principle than perſonal views or attachments ; motives that have aQuated 


political partizans from the days of Salluſt to the preſent. Bonum publicum ſic certabat. He was, ind 


generally ſuppoſed to be a Tory, with a ſtrong tincture of the Jacobite ; for which ſuppoſition, he 
gave no little reaſon by his frequent ſneers at the Houſe of Hanover. But, if we pay any regard to 
the vrarmth which he breathes, the ſpirit of independence, the enthuſiaſm with which he ſpeaks of 
public virtue, and the ſeverity with which he laſhes private vice, we may juſtly call in queſtion his 
having any attachment to a race of tyrants from principle, 

The paſſage in his Manner, beginning, 1 cannot truckle to a ſlave in flate, Fc, and that in his Honouy, 
beginning, Great in ber laurell'd ſages, Athens, c are inconſiſtent with a grounded partiality to the 


Une of the Stuarts. The truth, perhaps, is, that the party he firſt embraced, and to which he after- 


wards adhered, was as much an object of accident as choice. His diſpoſition, indeed, appears to 
have had an original turn to ſarcaſm and ſatire; but he came into life, at a time when the reputation 
and ſucceſs of Pepe had raiſed the character of a ſatiriſt much beyond its true ſtandard. Pope, 


therefore, was choſen as the model, ef which he gloried in the imitation. It muſt be confeſſed, 


however, that he followed him, baud Palſibus equis, at leaſt in his poetical career, and the ſucceſs at- 
tending it, of which he pathetically complains in his Manners. | 

Pope writes unhurt—but know, 'tis diff rent quite 

To beard the li n, and to cruſh the mite. 

Safe may he daſh the ſtateſman in each line; 

Thoſe dread his ſatire, who dare puniſh mine. 

| The great and particular courtiers are always the object of the ſpirited ſatiriſt. Hence, as the. 

perſons then in power were Whigs, he, of courſe, took the ſide of the Tories. Hence, alſo, his terri- 
ble averfion. at that time. to courts and drawing- rooms. And yet, when the patrons to whom 2 


congeniality of ſentiment had recommended him, had, by a ſimilar congeniality, recommended 


themſelves to royal patronage, it was not found that either the ſecondary patron, or the poet, enter- 
tained any ſuch antipathy to courts and courtiers any longer. 

His principal poems, are, Manners, a ſatire ; The State Dunces, a ſatire ; Honaur, a ſatire ; The Gym- 
naſiad. a mock heroic poem; and the Epiſtle to Dr. Themp/on ; which ſufficiently ſhow, that he poſ- 
ſeſſe l a manly ſtrength of expreſſion, and a flowing vein of Poetry. His leſſer Pieces have 8 
brighter raſſages: ; but require no diſtin conſideration. 
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TzxR STATE DUNCES ; 
Ine > 
 Inſeribed to Mr. Pope, 1733. 


te I from my ſoul ſincerely hate 
« Both kings and miniſters of ſtate.” 
' 4441 v SWIFT. 


Write cringing crowds at faithleſs levees wait, 
Fond to be fools of fame, or ſlaves of ſtate; 

And others, ſtudious to increaſe their ſtore, . - 
Plough the rough ocean for Peruvian ore 
How bleſt thy fate, whom calmer hours attend, 
Peace thy companion, fame thy faithful friend ! 
While in thy Twick'nham bow'rs, devoid of care, 
You feaſt the fancy, and enchant the ear; 
Thames gently rolls her ſilver tide along, 

And the charm'd Naiads liſten to thy ſong. 

Here peaceful paſs the gentle hours away, 
While tunefel ſcience meaſures out the day! 
Here, happy bard, as various fancies lead, 

You paint the blooming maid, or flow'ry mead! 
Sound the rough clangor of tumultuous war *, 
Or ſing the raviſh'd tendrils of the fair 1 

Now melting move the tender tear to flow, 
And wake our ſighs with Eloiſa's woe f. 

But chief, to dullneſs ever foe decreed, 

The apes of ſcience with thy ſatire bleed ; 
Peers, poets, pandars, mingle in the throng, 
omart with A 9s touch, and tremble at thy ſong |. 

Yet vain, O Pope! is all thy ſharpeſt rage, 
Still ſtarw'ling dunces perſecute the age; 
Faithful to folly, or enrag'd with ſpite, 

Still taſteleſs Timons build, and Tibbalds write; 
Still Welſted J tunes his beer-inſpired lays, 

And Ralph, in metre, holds forth Stanhope's praiſe. 
Ah! hapleſs victim to the poet's flame, 

While his eulogiums crucify thy fame. 

Shall embryo wits thy ſtudious hours engage, 
Live in thy labours, and profane thy page; 
While virtue, ever-lov'd, demands thy lays, 

And claims the tuneful tribute of thy praiſe ? 
Can Pope be ſilent, and not grateful lend 
One ſtrain to ſing the patriot and the friend, 


* Homer. 7 Rape of the Lock. 

| Eloiſa to Abelard. Dunciad. ] Epiflles. 

Tuo authors, remarkable for nothing ſa much as 
he fgure-they make in the Duni. 
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| | Who, nobly anxious in his country's cauſe, | 
| | Maintains her honours, and defends her laws? 
Could I, my bard, but equal numbers raiſe/, 


* 


Then would 1 ſing for, oh ! I burſt to praiſe 
Sing how a Pult'ney * charms the liſt' ning throng; 
While ſenates hang enraptur'd on his tongue; 


In Tully's muſic how each period flows; 
Inſt ruct each babe to liſp the patriot's name, 
Who in each boſom breathes a Roman flame. 
So, when the genius of the Roman rage 
Stemm'd the ſtrong torrent of tyrannic age, 
In freedom's cauſe each glowing breaſt he warm'd; 
And, like a Pult'ney, then a Brutus charm ct 
Nov bleſt, while we a Britiſh Brutus ſee, 
And all the Roman ſtands confeſt in thee: | - 


*-v - 


| Equal thy worth, but equal were thy doom, 


To ſave Britannia, as he reſcu'd\Rome: » 
He from a Tarquin ſnatch'd the deſtin'd prey: 
Britannia ſtill laments a Walpole's ſway. $44. 

Ariſe, my tuneful bard, nor thus in vin 
Let thy Britannia, whom thou lov'ſt, complain: 
If thou in moanful lays relate her woe, 
Each heart ſhall bleed, each eye with pity flow wn: 
If to revenge you ſwell the ſounding ſtrain, 


Revenge and fury fire each Britiſh ſwain :- b 
Obſequious to thy verſe each breaſt ſhall move, 
| | Or burn with rage, or ſoften into love. 4 


O let Britannia be her poet's care 
And laſh the ſpoiler, while you ſave the fair. | 
Lo! where he ſtands, amidſt the ſervile crew, 
Nor bluſhes ſtain his cheek with crimſon hue ;* * 
| While dire corruption all around he fpreads, . 
And ev ry ductile conſcience captive lead 
Brib'd by his boons, behold the venal band ) 
| Worſhip the idol they could once command! 
80 Britain's now, as Judah's ſons before, 


|| Firſt raiſe a golden calf, and then adore. 


Let dull Parnafſian ſons of rhyme no more 
Provoke thy fatire, and employ thy pow'r; 

New objects riſe to ſhare an equal fate, | 
| The big, rich, mighty, dunces of the ſtate. i) 
' Shall Ralph, Cooke, Welſted, then engroſs thy 


Fagey 1 
; While courts afford a Hervey, York, or Gage? 
' Dullneſs no more rooſts only near the ſky; 

But ſenates, drawing-rooms, with garrets vie: 


St. James's and Rag: fair club fool for fool, 


w + - 


* Afterwarts Earl of Bath, x 


* £5 
* - 


With Tully's fire how each oration glow, ũ rl 


Plump peers, and breadleſs bards, alike are dull; 


(Here the fad ſound unſcal'd the ſtateſman's 


Here, puny pamphͤlets. 
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Amidft the mighty dull, beho! how great 
An Appias ſwells the Tibbald of the ſtate ! 
Long had he ſtrove to ſpread his lawleſs ſway 
O'er Britain's ſons, and force them to obey; 
Bnt, blaſted all his blooming hopes, he flies 
To vent his woe, and mourn his loſt exciſe. 
Penfive he ſat, and figh'd, while round him lay 
Loads of dull lumber, * inſpir'd by pay: 
un from prelates* brains; 
There, the ſmooth jingle of Cooke's lighter trains; 
Here, Walſingham's * ſoft lulling opiates ſpread ; 
There, gloomy Oſborn's * quinteſſence of lead 
With theſe the ftateſman ſtrove to eaſe his care, 
To footh his ſorrows, and divert deſpair : 
But long his grief ſleep's gentle aid denies ; 
At length a flumb'rous Briton clos'd his eyes. 
Yet vain the healing balm of downy reſt, _ 
To chaſe his woe, or caſe his lab ring breaſt : 
Now frightful forms rife hideous to his view, 
More, Stafford, Laud, and all the headleſs crew; 
Daggers and halters beding terror breeds, 
And here a Dudley ſwings, there Villiers bleeds, 
Now goddeſs dulineſs, watchful o'er his fate, 
And ever anxious for her child of ſtate, _ 
From couch of down flow rais'd her drowſy head 
Forſo k her flumbers, and to Appius ſped. - 
Awake, my ſon, awake, the goddeſs cries, 
Nor longer mourn thy darling loſt exciſe; 


eyes) 3 
Why ſlumbers thus my ſon, oppreſt with care ? 


While dulineſs rules, ſay, ſhall her ſons deſpair? _ 


Oder all I ſpread my univerſal ſway; 

Kings, prelates, peers, and rulers, all obcy : 

Lo! in the church my mighty pow'r I ſhew, 

In pulpit preach, and ſlumber in the pew ; 

The bench and bar alike my influence owns; 
Here prate my magpies, and there doze my drones. 
In the grave dons, how formal is my mien, 


- Who rule the gallipots of Warwick lane 


At court behold me ſtrut in purple pride, 

At, Hockley roar, and in Crane-court preſide, 

But chief in thee my mighty pow'r is ſeen ; 

Tis 1 inſpire thy mind, and fill thy mien; 

On thee, my child, my duller bieſſings ſhed, 

And pour my opium o'er thy fav'rite head; 

Rats's thee a ruler of Britannia's fate, 

And led thee blund'ring to the helm of ſtate. 
Here how'd the ſtateſman low, and thus addreft ; 

© goddeſs, ſole inſpirer of my breaſt ! 

To gall the Britifh neck with Gallic chain, 

Long have I ſtrove, but long have ſtrove in vain; 

While Caleb +, rebel to thy ſacred pow'r. 

Unveils thoſe eyes which thau haſt curtain'd o'er ; 

Makes Britain's ſons my dark deſigns foreſee, *' 

Blaſt all my ſchemes, and ſtruggle to be free. 

O, had my projects met a milder fate, | 

How had I reign'd a baſhaw of the ſtate ! 

How o'er Britannia ſpread imperial ſway | 

How taught each free-born Briton to obey! 


Names me by woriters of two miniſterial pa- 


17. 
Fer Caleb d Anvert, the name aſſumed by the wwriters 
of the Crafigſman. = . 


l 


{ Faded each grace, no ſmiling feature warm; 


_ —e” 


Nor teeming plenty now each 
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No ſmiling freedom then had cheer'd her ſwaing 
But Aſia's deſerts vy'd with Albion's plains : 
Turks, Vandals, Britain ! then compar'd with thee, 


Had hugyg'd their chains, and 
free; 
While wond'ring nations all around had ſeen 


joy'd that they were 


Me rife a great Mogul, or Mazarin 


Then had I taught Britannia te adore, 


Then led her captive to my lawleſs pow'r. | c 


Methinks | view her now no more appear 
Firſt in the train, and faireſt midſt the fair: 
Joyleſs 1 ſee the lovely mourner lie, : 
Nor glow her cheek, nor ſparkle now her eyez 


Torn all her treſſes, blighted ev'ry charm : 
valley crowns; 
Slaves are her ſons, and tradeleſs all her towns, 
For this, behold yon peaceful army fed ; 
For this, on ſenates ſee my bounty ſhed ; 


For this, what wonders, goddeſs, have I wrought! 


How bully'd, begg d, how treated, and how fought! 
What wand'ring maze of error blunder'd throug 
And how repair'd old blunders ſtill by new ! 
Hence the long train of never-ending jars, 

Of warful peaces, and of peaceful wars, 


Each myſtic treaty of the mighty ſtore, 


Which to explain demands ten treaties more: 
Hence ſcarecrow navies, floating raree-ſhows; 
And hence [beria's pride, and Britain's woes. 
Theſe wond'rous works, O goddeſs ! have I done, 
Works ever worthy dullneſs' fav'rite ſon. 

Lo! on thy ſons alone my favours ſhow'r ; 
None ſhare my bounty that diſdain thy pow'r ; 
Yon feathers, ribbons, titles light as air, . 
Behold, thy choiceſt children only ſnare: 
Each views the pageant with admiring eyes, 
And ſondly 2 the viſionary priae; 

Now proudly ſpreads his leading-ftring of ſtate, 
And thinks—to be a wretch, is to be great. 

But turn, O goddeſs ! turn thine eyes, and view 
The darling leaders of thy gloomy crew. 

Full open-mouth'd Newcaſtle there behold, 
Aping a Tully, ſwell into a ſcold, 8 
Grievous to mortal ear.— As at the place 
Where loud-tongu'd virgins vend the ſcaly race, 
Harſh peals of vocal thunder fill the ſkies, 
And ſtunning ſounds in hideous diſcord riſe; 

So, when he tries the wond'rous power of noiſe, 
Each hapleſs ear's a victim to his voice. [mend 


How bleſt, O Cheſelden ! whoſe art can 


Thoſe ears Newcaſtle was ordain'd to rend. 


: See Harrington ſecure in ſilence ſit ; 


No empty words betray his want of wit : 

If ſenſe in hiding folly is expreſs'd, 

O Harrington! thy wiſdom ſtands confeſs'd. 
To dullneſs facred cauſe for ever true, 

Thy darling Caledonian, goddeſs, view ; 

The pride and glory of thy Scotia's plains, 


And faithful leader of her venal ſwains: 


Loaded be moves beneath a ſervile weight, 
The dull laborious packhorfe of the ſtate ; 
Drudges through tracks of infamy for pay, 
And hackneys out his conſcience by the day: 


. W illiam Chyſelden, an emineni. ſurgeets . | 


z 


Yonder behold the buſy peerleſs peer, 

With aſpe& meagre and important air; 

His form how Gothic, and his looks how age! ! 

He ſeems the living Plato of the age. 

Bleſt form! in which alone thy merit s "Re 
Since all thy wiſdom centers in thy mien ! 
Here Egmont, Albemarle (for ſenates fit); 

And W——by the wiſe, in council fit : 

Here looby Gn, Gr m ever dull, 

By birth a ſenator, by fate a fool. 
While theſe, Britannia, watchful o'er thy tate, 

Maintain-thine honours, and direct thy fate; 

How ſhall admiring nations round adore, 

Behold thy greatneſs, tremble at thy pow'r ; 

New Shebas come, invited by thy fame, 

Revere thy wiſdom, and extol thy name! 

Lo! to yon bench now, goddeſs, turn thine eyes, 

And view thy ſons in ſolemn dullneſs riſe; 

All doating, wrinkled, grave, and gloomy; ſee 

Each form confeſs thy dull divinity ; 

True to thy cauſe behold each trencher'd ſage 

Increas'd in folly as advanc'd in age : 

Here Chr, learn'd in myſtic prophecy, - 

Confuting Collins, makes each prophet lic : 

Poor Woolſton by thy Smallbrook there affail'd ; 

Gaols ſure convinc'd him, though the prelate fail'd. 
But chief Paſtorius, ever grave and dull, 

Devoid of ſenſe, of zeal divinely full, 

Retails his ſquibs of ſcience o'er the town, 7 

While charges, paſt'rals, through _ ſtreet re- 

ſound; 

Theſe teach a heav? nly Jeſus to obey, 

While thoſe maintain an earthly Appius way. 
Thy goſpel truth, Paſtorius, croſt we ſee, 
While God and Mammon s ferv'd at once by 

thee. _ pawn, 
Who would not trim, ſpeak, vote, or conicience 

To lord it o'er a ſee, and ſwell in lawn ? 

If arts like thoſe, O Sherlock, honours claim, 

Than thee none merits more the prelate's name: 

Wond'ring behold him faithful to his fee, 

Prove parliaments dependent to be free ; 

In ſenates blunder, flounder,.and diſpute, 

For ever reas'ning, never to confute. 

Since courrs for this their fated gifts decree, 

Say, what is reputation to a ſee ? 

Lo] o'er yon flood Hare caſtsſhis low* ring eyes, 

And wiſhful fees the rev' rend turrets riſe. 

While Lambeth opens to thy longing view, 

Hapleſs! the mitre ne'er can bind thy brow : 

Though courts ſhould deign the gift, how wons 

d'rous hard | 

By thy own doctrines ſtill eo be debarr'd! 

For, if from change * ſuch mighty evil ſprings, / 

Tranſlations fure, O Hare ! are ſinful things. 
Theſe rulers ſee, and nameleſs numbers more, 

O goddels,of thy tram the choiceſt tone, 

Who ignorance in gravity entrench, 

And grace alike the pulpit and the bench. 

Full plac'd and penſion'd, fee |, Horatio ſlands; 

Begrim'd his face, party: d his hands: 


A noted ſermon leon the 30th of January, 
an this text, * Woe be unto them that are W 
change, De. | 


POEMS 


| Firm in thy cauſe, and to thy Appius true 


Since there no venal vote a penſion ſhares, - 


One pays my army, one my navy guides. | 


Te eps ade phony I 0 


And reigns firm foe to cleanlineſs and ſenſe. 


How did Horatio Britain's caufe advance! 


1 How ſhine the lover and buffoon of France 1 


In ſenates now, how ſcold; how rave, how roar, 


{| Of treaties run the tedious train-trow oer { 
How blander out whate'er ſhould be conceaFd, 


And how keep ſecret what ſhould be reveal d! ' 


| True child of dullneſs: ſee him, goddeſs, claim 


Pow'r next myſelf, as next in birth and fame: 
Silence l ye ſenates, while enribbon'd: Young |. 
Pours forth melodious nothings from his tongue 


{| How fweet the accents play around the ear. 


Form'd of ſmooth periods, and of welktun'd rr 
Leave, gentle Young, the ſenate's dry debate, 
Nor labour midſt the labyrinths of ſtate; 

Suit thy ſoſt genius to more tender themes, 

And ſing of cooling ſhades, and purling ſtreams; 


Wich modern ſing. ſong murder ancient plays, 


Or warble in ſweet ode a Brunſwick's praiſe: 


| So ſhall thy ſtrains in purer dullneſs flow, 


And laurels wither on a Cibber's brow; _ 
Say, can the ſtateſman wield the poet's quill, | 
And quit the ſenate for Parnaſſus hill? 


Nor wants Apollo lords commiſſioners. 
There W and P, goddeſs, view, 


Lo! from their labours what reward betides! 


To dance, dreſs, ſing, and ferenade the fair, 
Conduct a ſinger, or reclaim a hair, 
O' er baleful tea with females taught to blame, 
Ard ſpread a ſlander o'er a virgin's fame; 
Form d for theſe foſter axts ſhall Hervey firain 
With ſtubborn politics his tender brain: 
For miniſters laborious pamphlets write, 
In ſenates prattle, and with patriots fight; | 
Thy fond ambition, pretty youth, give o'er, | 
Preſide at balls, old faſhions loſt reſtore ; 
So ſhall cach toilette in thy cauſe engage, 
And Hey ſhine a P——re of the age. 
Behold a ſtar emblazon C——r's coat! 
Not that the knight has merit, but a vote. 
And here; O goddeſs, num*rous wrongheads trace, 
Lur'd by a penſion, ribband, or a place. | 
To murder ſcience, and my cauſe defend, 
Now ſhoals of Grub-ſtreet garretteers deſcend; 
From ſchools and deſk the writing inſects crawl, 
Unlade their dulineſs, and for Appius bawl. 
Lo! to thy darling Oſborne turn thine eyes, 
See him o'er politics ſuperior riſe: 
While Caleb feels the venom of his quit}, 
And wond'ring miniſters reward his ficill : 
Unlearn'd in logic, yet he writes by rule, 
And proves himſelf in Iyllogiim—a fool; 
® Dae evith the afſfance of Remine, Con- 
canen. and jeweral others, committed a barbarous murder 


| on the body of an old comedy, by turning it into à modern 


ballad opera: which was frarce exhibited on the flage, . 


before it was thought necefſary to be contratted" into one 


att. As this is the only living infiance of the ſur pr iſug 
genius and abilities of theſe a 4 could. not SO" 
mentioning it. 
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Still ſpins the endleſs cobweb of his brain; 
Charm'd with each line, reviewing what he writ, 
Bleſſes his ſtars, and wonders at his wit. f 


Nor leſs, O Walſingham, thy worth t 


Alike in merit, though unlike in years: 


Ill fated youth] what ſtars malignant ſhed 
Their baneful influence o'er thy brainleſs head 
Doom'd to be ever writing, never read 


} 


For bread to libel liberty and ſenſe, 

And damn thy patron weekly with defence. 
Drench'd in the ſable flood, O hadſt thou min 
O' er ſkins of parchment drove thy venal quill, 


At Temple ale-houſe told an idle tale, 


And pawn'd thy credit for a mug of ale; 
Unknown to Appius then had been thy name, 
Volac'd thy coat, unſacrific d his fame 
Nor vaſt unvended reams would Peele deplore, 
As victims deſtin'd to the common ſhore. 


As dunce to dunce in endleſs numbers breed, 


So ta Concanen fee a Ralph ſucceed; 


A tiny witling of theſe writing days, plays. 
Full fam'd for” tuneleſs rhymes, and Mott ivd 


(pla; 


Write on, my luckleſs bard, ſtill unaſham'd, - 
Though burnt thy journals, and wy dramas 


damn'd; 


Tis bread inſpires thy politics and lays, 
Not thirſt of immortality or praiſe. 


Theſe, goddefs, view, the choiceſt of the train, 


While yet unnumber'd dunces ſtill remain; 
Deans, critics, lawyers, bards, a motley crew, 
To dullneſs faithful, as to Appius true. 


Enough, the goddeſs cries, enough I've ſeen; 
While theſe ſupport, ſecure my ſon ſhall reign; 
Still ſhale thou blund'ring rule Britannia's fate, 
Still Grub-ſtreet hail thee miniſter of ſtate. 


MANNERS : 2 


A SATIRE, 1738. 


80 Paulus vel Coſſus vel Druſus moribus eſto.” 


JuvENAL. 


4 werner all plagues which malker n 


: Bas 


their ſport, [-a court. 
Guard me, ye Heav'ns! from that worſt plague 


Midſt the mad manſions of Moorfields, I'd be 
A ſtraw-crown'd monarch, in mock majeſty, 


Rather than ſovereign rule Britannia's fate, 
Curs'd with the follies and the farce of ſtate. 


© Rather in Newgate walls, O! let me dwell, 


A doleful tenant of the darkling cell, 

Than ſwell, in palaces, the mighty ſtore 

Of fortune's fools, and paraſites of pow'r. 

Than crowns, ye gods be any ſtate my doom, 


Or any dungeon, but—a drawing- room. 


Thrice happy patriot ! whom no courts de- 


© baſe, 
No titles lecken, and no ſtars diſgrace. 
Still nod the plumage o'er the brainleſs head; 
Still o'er the faithleſs heart the ribband ſpread, 
Such toys may ſerve to ſignalize the tool, 
To gild the knave, or garniſh out the fool; ; 


ny 
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Now flies obedient, war with ſenſe to wage, 
And drags th idea through the painful page; 


Unread, unanſwer'd, ſtill he writes again, 


While, you, with Roman virtue arm'd, difdaig 
«© The tindel trappings and the glitt'ring chain: 

« Fond of your freedom ſpurn the venal fee, 
And prove he's only great—who dares be free,” 
Thus fung Philemon in his calm retreat, 


{ Too wiſe for pow'r, too virtuous to be great. 
But whence this rage at courts? rophy'd hi 


grace, 
Say, is the mighty erime, to be i in place ? 
Is that the deadly fin; mark'd out by Heav'n, 
For which: no mortal e' er can be forgiv'n ? 
Muſt all, all ſuffer, who in courts engage, 
Down from lord ſteward, to the puny page ? 
Can courts and places be ſuch ſinful things, 
The ſacred gifts and palaces of kings? 

A place may claim our rev'rence, Sir, I own 
But then the man its dignity muſt crown: 
'Tis not the truncheon, or the ermine's pride, 
Can ſcreen the coward, or the knave can hide. 
Let Stair and *** + head our arms and law, 

The judge and gen' ral muſt be view'd with 
awe : 

The villain-then would ſhudder at the bar; 

And Spain grow humble at the ſound of war. 

What courts are ſacred, when 1 tell your grace, 
Manners alone muſt ſanctify the place? 

Hence only each its * name receives; 
Haywood's a brothel; White's + a den of thieves! 
"_ whores and thieves to court, you _ 
. the ſcene, 


st. James s turns the brothel, and the den. 


Who would the courtly chapel holy call, 
Though the whole bench ſhould conſeerate the 


wall? 
While the trim chaplain, conſcious of a ſee, 
Cries out. My king, I have no God but thee ;” 
Lifts to the royal ſeat the aſking eye, 
And pays to George the tribute of the ſky ; 


Nor can one earthly failing ſtain a king. 
Biſhops and kings may conſecrate, tis true; 
Manners alone claim homage as their due. | 
Without, the-court and church are both profane, 

Whatever prelate preach, or monarch reign; 

Religion's roſtrum virtue's ſcaffold grows, 

And crowns and mitres are mere raree ſnows. 
In vain, behold yon rev'rend turrets riſe, 

And Sarum's ſacred fpire ſalute the fkies ! 

If the lawn'd Levite's earthly vote be ſold, 

And God's free gift retail'd for Mammon gold; 


] No rev'rence can the proud cathedrai claim, 


But Henley's ſhop, and Sherlock's, are the ſame, 


been ? 
N ar ? from the virtue of his Cons within. 


0 


* Tt is to be lamented that the Geeta of the pre- 


ſent times obliges the auther to truſt to poſterity, for tht 
 ſufply of a proper cbaracter in this place. : 


Dr. Swift ſays, * That the late Earl of Oxford, 
* in the time of bis miniſtry. never paſſed by White's 
& chocolate-bouſe {the common render vous of infamout 
* ſberpers and noble cullies ) without beflowing a curſe 
* upon that famous academy, at the 2 7 50, the 
85 l iſs nobility.” 


Proves fin alone from humble roofs muſt ſpring; | 


Whence have St. wen oromks walls ſo hallow i 


— „ O E 


But ſhould ſome guileful 3 old of grace,. 
Glide in its bounds, and poiſon all the place; 
Should e'er the ſacred voice be ſet to ſale, 
And o'er the heart the golden fruit prevail; 
The place is alter d, Sir; nor think it ſtrange 
To ſee the ſenate fink into a change. 
Or court, or church, or ſenate-houſe, or ban, 


Manners alone beam dignity on all. . 


Without their influence, , Palaces are cells; 

Crane court *, a magazine of cockle- hell; 

The ſolemn bench no boſom ſtrikes with awe, 

But Weſtminſter's a warehouſe of the law. 
Theſe honeſt truths, my lord, depy 0.990 can: 

Since all allow that Manners make 

Hence only glories to the great een 

or peers muſt mingle with the peaſant throng. 


Though ſtrung with ribbands, yet behold his 


Shines 5 a lacquey in a higher place! 
Strip the gay liv ry from the courtier's back, 
What marks the diff rence twixt my lord and jack? 
The ſame mean, ſupple, mercenary knave, 
The tool of power, and of ſtate the flave ; 
Alike the vaſſal heart in each prevails, 
And all his lordſhip boaſts is larger vales. 
Wealth, manors, titles, may deſcend, tis true; 
But ev'ry heir muſt merit's claim renew. 
Who bluſhes not to ſee a C—— heir 


Turn flave to ſound, and languiſh for a play r 2 7 


What Pings fidling, ſqueaking, quav'ripg, bawl- 


What ang lang riot, and what cunvch-ſquaveling! 

C, thy worth all Italy ſhall wn, 

A Nateſman fit, where Nero t fill'd the throne. 
See poor L. ævinus, anxious for renown, 5 


Through the long gallery trace his lineage down, 
And claim each hero's viſage for his own. _... 
What though in each the ſelf-ſame features ſhine, 
Unleſs ſome lineal virtue marks the line, 
In vain, alas! he boaſts his grandſire's name, 
Or ba es to berrow. luſtre from his fame... 

ut muſt ſmile, to ſee the tim'rous.peer . 
Point. * mong his race our bulwark in the war? 
Or in ſad Engliſh tell how ſenates hung 
On the ſweet muſic of his father's tongue? 
Unconſcious, though his ſires were wiſe and brave, 
Their virtues only find in him a grave. 

Not fo with Stanhope || ; ſee by him ſuſtain'd - 
Each hoary honour which his fires had gain'd. 
To him the virtues of his race appear 
The precious portion of five hundred year; 
Deſcended down, by him to be enjoy d,. 
Yet holds the talent loſt, if unemploy'« d. 1 
From hence behold his gen rous ardour riſe, 
To ſwell the lacred ſtream m with freſh LN 


+ That = _ of the folly, extravagance, 
end depravity of the Engliſh Farinello, who. is now at 
the court of Spain, triumphing in the ſpoils of our 
nobility, as their pirates are in theſe of our ies 


merchants, 


. Reman emperor remarkable fo bis pſſon for 
|| The Xo of gh deb 08 


— 
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we 
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Senates with awe the patriot ſounds imbide,. - A r 


— 


NT Rn nu 


gay, 
| Freſh plum” d and powder'd i in review arrays 


M 8. . oy Tk 


Abroad, the „ of his country's bs 
At home, a Tully to defend her laẽ-ẽ— Ww. 


Mt 


And bold corruption alrnoſt drops the bribe. 
Thus added worth to worth, and grace e 
He beams new glories back upon his race. 

Aſk ye, what's honour? VII the truth i 


To the ſweet ſcenes of ſocial Stow ꝰ repair, 


„De theres 7 2 * 
Too proud to grace the ſycophant or flave, - / 72 


| It only harbours with the wiſe and brave: 
Ungain'd by titles, places, wealth, or bike NL 


Learn this, and learn to bluſh, 8 


The victim of a ribband, or cockade. 

Ax the proved pear, wary henonr b. Ae 
A purchas'd patent, or the herald's blaze; 
Or, if the royal ſmile his hopes has bleſt; | 
Points to the glitt ring glory on his breaſte 

Vet, if beneath no real virtue teig 
On the gay coat the ſtar is but a ſtain: | 2X77 
For I could. wbiſper in his lordſbip's ear, 
Worth only beams true radiance. on the ſpar- is 

Hence ſce the garter d glory dart its rays, | | 


Aſk ye from whence this ſlood of luſtre s ſeen? 


Why E-—— whiſpers, votes, and ſaw. Turin. : 
Long Milo reigu'd the minion of xenown; 


throng, 


See the loſt peer, unhonour d now by all, 4 
Steal through the ſtreet, or ſkulk along the mall; 


1-Applauding ſounds-no more ſalute his mm 
But the loud Pæan's ſunk into a ſneer. ? 


Whence, you'll inquire, could ſpring a deze 


That men of honour muſt be doch d in red 


Firſt midſt the deathful dangers of the field; - ; 


flow; 


Hence bloom'd the bows on the grandfire's deen » | 


But ſhall the ſon expect the wreath: to wear, 
For the mock triumphs of an Hyde-Park war? 
Sooner ſhall Bunhill, Blenheim's glories claim, 


Or Biller's rival brave Eugene in fame; 


Sooner a like reward their labours crown, BY. 


Mark our brighe youths, how gallant ad how: 


514% 


Unſpoil'd each feature by the martial ſcar, 

Lo! — aſſumes the god of war 

{ Yet vain, while prompt to arms by plume and pay, 
He claims the ſoldier's name from en 5 1 * 


Tue ſeat of te Lord Viſcount 2 6 6h 


* 


153 honour, then, is honeſty of heart. | 


i 


And ſearch the maſter” s breaſt, —You'll- Cod is | 


| Bluſh. to behold this ray af vature made * 


And ſhine round A with redoubled blase: if © 


Loud his eulogiuma echo d throug Wenne 3 
Where er he went, ſtill crowds around - hin 


And hail'd the patriot as he paſs'd along. 58 6 


ſo ſad? 
Why, the poor. man ran wilitary mad; 1 : 
By this miſtaken-maxim ſtill miſled, is os 


My grandfire wore it, Milo cries—'tis good. 
But know, the grandfire ſtain'd. it red with blood. oy 


'He ſhone his country's guardian, and its ſhield; "3: Wi 
Taught. Danube's ſtream with Gallic- gore te 


Who ſtorm a dunghill, and who ſack a town. | : 


— 


bs 


This truth, my warrior; treaſure in thy breaſt, 
A ſtanding ſoldier is a ſtanding jeſt: 
When bloody battles dwindle to reviews, 
Armies muſt then deſcend to puppet ſhows 
Where the lac'd log may ſtrut che ſ--1dier's part, 
 Bedeck'd with feather, though unarm'd with heart. 
There are who ſay, * You laſh the ſins of men! 
Leave, leave to Pope the poignance of the pen; 
« Hope. not LINE! (bays ſhall wreath around thy 
* + 42S he | 
*« Fannius may Write, ban Flaccus will be read,” 
Shall. only one have privilege to blame! 
What then, are vice and folly royal game? 
Maſt all be poachers who attempt to kill? 
All, but the mighty ſovereign of the quill ? © 
Shall Pope, alone, the plenteous harveſt have, 
And 1 not glean-one ſtraggling fool, or knave ? 
Praiſe, tis allow'd, i free to all mankind; "ES 
Say, why ſhould honeſt ſatire be confin'd? band? 
Though, like th' immortal bard's, my feeble dart 
Stains not its feather in the culprit heart ; 
Yet know, the ſmalleit inſet of the wing 
The horſe may teaze, or elephant can ſting ; 
Ev'n I, by chance, fome lucky darts may ſhow'r, 
And gall ſome great leviathans of pow'r. 

I name not Walpole; you the reaſon gueſs; 
Mark yon fell harpy hov'ring o'er the preſs. 
Secure the muſe may ſport with names of kings; 

But miniſters, my friend, are dang'rous things. 
Who'would have Paxton * anſwer what he writ ; 
Or ſpecial juries, judges of his wit? 
Pope writes unhurt—but know, tis difrent 
uite 
To bones the lion, and to cruſh the mite. 
Safe may he daſh the ſtateſman in each line; 
Thoſe dread his fatire, who dare puniſh mine. 
Turn, turn your ſatire then, you cry, to praiſe, 
Why, praiſe is ſatire, in theſe ſinful days. 
Say, ſnouid I make a patriot of Sir Bill, 
Or ſwear that G——'s Duke has wit at will; 
From the gull'd knight could I expeR a place, 
Or hope to lie a dinner from his grace, 
. Though a reward be graciouſly beſtow'd - 
On the ſoft ſatire of each birth-day ode ? | 
The good and bad alike with praiſe are bleſt; 
Yet thoſe who merit moſt, ſtill want it leaſt : 
But conſcious vice ſtill courts the cheering ray, 
While virtue ſhines, nor afks the glare of day. 
Need I to any, Pult'ney's worth declare? 
Or tell him Carteret charms, who has an ear? 
Or, Pitt, can thy example be unknown, 
While cach fond father marks it to his ſon? 


1 cannot truckle to a ſlave in ſtate, Fa 
And praiſe a blockhead's wit, becauſe he's great: 
Down, down, ye hungry garretteers, deſcend, 
Call Walpole | Burleigh call him Britain's friend; 
Behold the genial ray of gold appear, 
And _—_ r ſwarms of ape one _ mg 
* 4 famon fitter $44.48 
+ Ser tbeſ' two charadters apart, in the Gesa. 
feers ; but, le none of thoſe papers ſhould have efcaped 
their common fate, ſce ne PEE di N 85 in 
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THY WORKS or Aubin ä 
See with what zeal yon tiny inſe % burith 


And follows queens from palaces to urns; . 

'T'hough crucl death has cloth'd the royal ear, 

The flatt'ring fly ill buzzes round the bier: 

But what avails, fince queens no longer live? 

Why, kings can read, and kings, you know, may 
give. 


A mitre ma repay his heav- nly crown, 

And, while be decks her brow, adorn his own. 
Let Laureat Cibber birth- day ſonnets ſing, 

Or Fanny crawl, an car-wig on the king: 

While one is void of wit, and one of grace, 

Why ſhould | envy either ſong or place? 

I could not flatter, the rich butt to gain; 

Nor ſink a fla ve, to riſe vice chamberlain. : 
Periſh my verſe ! whene'er one venal line 

Bedaubs a duke, or makes a king divine. 

Firſt bid me ſwear, he's ſound who has the plague, 

Or Horace rival» Stanhope at the Hague. 

What, ſhall I turn a pandar to the throne, 

And lift with B—II + to roar for half. a- crown? 

Sooner T—r—] mall with Tully vie, 

Or W—n—n in ſenate ſcorn a he; 

Sooner Iberia tremble for her fate | 

From M——h's arms, or Ab——n's hates. 

Though fawning flatt'ry ne'er ſball taint my lays, 


| Yet know, when virtue calls, I burſt to praiſe. 


Behold yon temple f rais'd by Cobham's dend, 

Sacred to worthies of his na ive land: 

Ages wers ranſack' d for the wiſe and great, 

Till Barnard came, and made the group com- 

plete. 

Be Barnard thete—enlives'd by the voice, 

Each buſto bow'd, and ſanRify'd the choice. 
Pointleſs all farire i in thefe iron times; 

Too faint are col-urs, and too feeble rhymes. 

Riſe then, gay fancy, future glories bring, 

And ftretch o'er happier days thy healing wing. 
Rapt into thought, lo! I Britannia ſee 

Riſing ſuperior o'er the ſubject ſea; 

View her gay pendents ſpread their filken wings, 

Big with the ſate of empires, and of ings ; : 

The tow'ring barks dance lightly o'er the main, 

And roll their thunder through the realms of 

Spain. 

Peace, violated maid, they aſk no more, 

But waft her back triumphant to our ſhore; 

While buxom plenty, laughing in her train, | 

Glads ev'ry heart, and crowns the warrior's pain. 

On, ſancy, on! fill iretch the pleaſing ſcene, 


And bring fair freedom with her golden reign; 


Cheer'd by-whoſe beams ev'n meagre want can 
ſmile, 


And the poor peaſant whiſtle *midft his toil. 


* A certain court chaplain, Dr. Alured Clarke, 


| who twrote, or rather flole, a character of the late queen 


from Dr. Burnett charafter of Queen Mary. This 
pamphlet, borve wer, has been aſcribed to Lord Hervey. 


+ A noted agent in a mob regiment, wobo is employed 
to reward ibeir venal wociferations, on certain occaſions, 


with balf-a-crown each man. 

+ The Temple of Britiſs Woribies in the gardens at 
Stow, in which the Lord Cobham bas Joey. eredted the 
| buſto of Sir Fobn Barnard. 
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ch days, what Briton wiſhes not to ſee ? 
And ſuch how pres? apr" Ragan from 
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THE GYMNASIAD: on, BOXING-MATCH, 


Av ert, but wery eurious Epic Poem. With the 
ena of. Scriblerus Tertius, and Notes vari- 


* — Nos hac novimus eſſe nibil.” MazrT. 


f 10 Tat Mos PUISSANT AND INVINCIBLE 
MR. JOHN BROUGHTON. 


Hap this Jedication been addreſſed to ſome reve- 


rend prelate, or female court-favourite, to ſome 
b 2% ſtateſman, or apoſtate patriot, I ſhould 
doubtleſs igheſt encomi- 


* e; launched into the 
ums on public ſpirit, policy, virtue, piety, &c. 
and, like the reſt of my brother dedicators, had 
moſt ſucceſsfully impoled on their vanity, by 
aſcribing to. them qualities they were utterly un- 
acquainted with; by which means I had prudently 
reaped the reward of a an fired ſrom my pa- 
tron, and, at the ſame time, ed the reputa- 
tion of a fatiriſt with the public. 

But ſcorning theſe baſe arts, I preſent the fol- 
Jowin Poem to you, unſwayed by Either flattery or 
intereſt ; ſince your modeſty would defend you 
againſt the Poiſon of the one, and your known 
economy prevent an author's expectations of the 
other. I ſball therefore only tell you what you 
really are, and leave thoſe (whoſe patrons are of 
the higher claſs) to tell them what they really are 
not. But ſuch is the depravity of human nature, 
that every compliment we heſtow on another; is 
too apt to be deemed a fatire on ourſelves; yet, 
ſurely, while Il am praiſing the ſtrength of your | 


arm, no politician can think it meant as a reflection 


on the weakneſs of his head; or, while I am juſ- 
tifying your title to the charaQer of a man, will 


any modern petit maſtre think it an impeachment | 


of his affinity to that of its "mimic counterfeit, a 
monkey? 
Were I to attempt a deſeription of your quali- 


fications, l might juſtly have recourſe to the ma- 


jeſty of Agamemnon, the courage of Achilles, the 
ſtrength of Ajax, and the wiſdom of Ulyſſes ; but, 
as your own. heroic actions afford us the beſt mir- 
ror of your merits, i ſhall leave the reader to view 
in that the amazing luſtre of a character, a few 


| traits, of which only the following poem was in- 


tended to diſplay ; and in which, had the ability 
of the poet equalled the magnanimity of his hero, 
I doubt not but the Gymnaſiad had, like the im- 
mortal Iliad, been handed down to the admiration 
of all . 
As your ſuperior merits contributed towards 
raiſing you to the dignities you now enjoy, and 
placed you even as the fafeguard of royalty itſelf, 
ſo 1 cannot help thinking it happy for the prince, | | 
that he is now able ro boaſt one real champion in 
his ſervice: and what Frenchman would not hana | 
1 


nes nigh; Y the ”y e 
Vor. K. fitkersf * wm" . 
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at the ceremonious gauntlet of a Dimmock +: 
1 am, with the moſt profound reſpeck to 466k 
heroic virtues, your moſt e 
humble ſervant. 


schiBILERUS TERTIUS or- THE. POEM. 


Ir e ing, that neceſſity is the. mother of 
invention: it Id ſeem then that poetry, which 
is a ſpecies of invention, muſt naturally derive ite 


. | being from the ſame origin; hence it will be eaſy 


to account for the many flimſy ghoſt· like  appari- 

tions that every day make their appearance —— 
us; fer if it be true, as naturaliiis obſerve, that 
the health and vigour of the mother is neceſſary 
to produce the like qualities in the child, what i{- 


a parent ? 
But there is another ſpecies of poetry, which, 
Inſtead of owing its birth to the belly, ike Miner- 
va, ſprings at once ſrom the head: of this kind are 
thoſe productions of wit, ſenſe, and ſpirit ; which 
once born, like the goddeſs herſelf, immediately 
become immortal. It is true, theſe are a ſort of 
miraculous births, and therefore it is no wonder 


ry is the noble inſpirer of the latter, ſo hunger is 
the natural ,incentive of the former: thus fame 
and food are the ſpurs with which every poet 
mounts. his Pegaſus ; but, as the impetus. of the 
belly is apt to be more cogent than that of the 
bead, ſo you will ever ſee the one pricking and 
goading a tired jade to a hobbling trot, while, the 


other only incices the foaming ſteed toa mize 
capriol. 


long be at a loſs to determine, which ſpecies. the 
following. production ought to be ranked under; 


denies it the common privilege. of his name; 
ſtruck with the delectable beauty of its features, l 
could not avoid adopting the little poetic ogphan, 
and by dreſſing it up with a few notes, &c. pre- 
ſent it to the public as perfect as poſſible. 
Had I. in imitation of other great authors, on- 
ly confulted my intereſt in the publication of this 


' inimitable piece (which ; doubtleſs will undergo 


numerous impreſſions), I might firſt have ſent it 

into the world naked, then, by the addition of a 
commentary, notes variorum, prolegomena, and all 
that, levied a new tax upon the public; and, after 


all, by a ſort of modern poetical legerdemain, | 


changing the name of. the principal hero, and in- 
ſerting a few hypercritics of a flattering frieud's, 
have rendered the former editions incorrect, and 
cozened the curious reader out of a tichle conſi- 


deration for the ſame work ; but however this 


may ſuit the tricking arts of a bookſeller, it is cer. 
tainly much below the ſublime genius of an au- 
thor.—l know it will be ſaid, that a man has 

equal right to make as much as he can of his wit, 
as well as of his money: but 
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fue can be expected from che womb: of fo meagre 


they ſhould be found ſo rare among us. As glo- 


The gentle reader, it is apprehended, will * 


but as the parent moſt unnaturally caſt it out as 
the ſpurious iſſue of his brain, and even. cruelly _ 


it onght! to ba 
anderes, whether there m net be tuck\a 
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This truth, my warrior; treaſure in thy breaſt, 
A ſtanding ſoldier is a ſlanding jeſt. 
When bloody battles dwindle to reviews, 
Armies muſt then deſcend to puppet ſhows; 
Where the lac'd log may ſtrut the ſ:1dier's part, 
Bedeck d with feather, though unarm'd with heart. 

There are who ſay, * You laſh the ſins of men! 
1 Leave, leave to Pope the poignance of the pen; 
« Hope. not 2 bays ſhall wreath around thy 

—_—_ hea 

« Fannius may write, but Racers will ve read.“ 
Shall. only one have privilege to blame! 
What then, are vice and folly royal game? 
Muſt all be poachers who attempt to kill? 
All, but the mighty ſovereign of the quill ? 
Shall Pope, alone, the plenteous harveſt have, 
And 1 not glean one ſtraggling fool, or kw?” 
Praiſe, tis allow'd, i» free to all mankind; , | 
Say, why ſhould honeſt ſatire be confin'd? * 
Though, like th* immortal bard's, my feeble dart 
Stains not its feather in the culprit heart ; 
Yet know, the ſmalleit inſet of the wing 
"The horſe may teaze, or elephant can ſting ; 
Ev'n 1, by chance, fome lucky darts may ſhow'r, 
And gall ſome great leviathans of pow'r. | 

I name not Walpole; you the reaſon gueſs; _ 
Mark yon fell harpy hov'ring o'er the preſs. 
Secure the muſe may ſport with names of kings; 
But miniſters,” my friend, are dang'rous things. 
Who would have Paxton * anſwer what he writ ; 
Or ſpecial juries, judges of his wit ? | 

Pope writes unhurt—but know, tis dit eat 

uite 

To beard the lion, and to cruſh the mite. 
Safe may he daſh the ſtateſman in each line; 
Thoſe dread his fatire, who dare puniſh mine. 

Turn, turn your ſatire then, you cry, to praiſe, 
Why, praiſe is ſatire, in theſe ſinful days. 
Say, ſnouid I make a patriot of Sir Bill, 
Or ſwear that G 's Duke has wit at will; 
From the gull'd knight could I expeR a place, 
Or hope to lie a dinner from his grace, 
Though a reward be graciouſly beſtow'd 
On the ſoft ſatire of each birth-day ode? | 

The good and bad alike with praiſe are bleſt; 

Yet thoſe who merit moſt, ſtill want it leaſt : 
But conſcious vice ſtill courts the cheering ray, 
While virtue ſhines, nor aſks the glare of day. 
Need I to any, Pult'ney's worth declare? 
Or tell him Carteret charms, who has an car? 
Or, Pitt, can thy example be unknown, 
While each fond father marks it to his don? 

1 cannot truckle to a ſlave in ſtate, 5 
And praiſe a blockhead's wit, becauſe he's great: 
Down, down, ye hungry garretteers, deſcend, 
Call Walpole f Burleigh call him Britain's friend; 
Behold the genial ray of gold appear, 
And rouſe, ye {warms of Grate AX Ray 

fair. 


* A 3 leise. 2 

+ Ser theſe two characters e in the Gazit-" 
Beers ; but, left none of theſe papers ſbould bave 'efeaped 
their common fate, n we Years di figs 7 in 
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see with what zeal yon tiny inſect burn 
And follows queens from palaces to urns; _ 
| Though cruel death has cloth'd the royal ear, 
The flatt'ring fly ill buzzes round the bier: 
But what avails, ſince queens no longer live? 
Why, bingo, can read, and kings, you know, may 


A mitre may repay his heav” nly crown, 
And, while he decks her brow, adorn his own. 
Let Laureat Cibher birth. day ſonnets ling, 
Or Fanny crawl, an car-wig on the king: 
While one is void of wit, and one of grace, 
Why ſhould | envy either ſong or place? 
I could not flatter, the rich butt to gain; 
Nor ſink a fla ve, to riſe vice chamberlain; 
Periſh my verſe ! whene'er one venal line 
Bedaubs a duke, or makes a king divine. | 
Firſt bid me ſwear, he's ſound 5 has the plague, 


Or Horace rival: Stanhope at the Hague. 


What, ſhall I turn a pandar to the throne, 
And liſt with B—II + to roar for half. a- crown: 
Sooner T—r—] ſhall with Tully vie, 
Or W—n—2n in ſenate ſcorn a he; 
Sooner Iberia tremble for her fate 
From M——h's arms, or Ab——n's eee ö 
Though fawning flatt ry ne'er ſball taint my lays, 
Yet know, when virtue calls, I burſt to praiſe.. - 
Behold yon temple f rais'd by Cobham's band, 
Sacred to worthies of his na ive land: 
Ages were ranſack' d for the wiſe and great, 
Till 1 came, and made the group com- 
plete: 
Be Barnard chere—enliven'd by the voice, 
Each buſts bow'd, and ſanRify'd the choice. 
Pointleſs all farire in thefe iron times; 
Too faint are col-urs, and too feeble rhymes. 
| Riſe then, gay fancy, future gtorie> bring, 


And ſtretch o'er happier days thy healing wing. 


Rapt into thought. lo! F Britannia ſee 

Riſing ſuperior o'er the ſubject ſea; 

View her gay pendents ſpread their ſilken wings, 

Big with the fate of empires, and of kings 3 : 

The tow'ring barks dance lightly o'er the main, 

And roll their thunder through the realms of 
Spain. 

Peace, violated maid,'they aſk no more, 

But waft her back triumphant to our ſhore; 

While buxom plenty, laughing in her train, 

Glads ev'ry heart, and crowns the warrior's pain. 

On, fancy, on! ſtill ftretch the pleaſing ſcene, 

And bring fair freedom with her golden reign; 

Cheer'd by whoſe beams ev'n meagre want can 
ſmile, 

And the poor peaſant whiſtle midſt his toil: 


* A certain court chaplain, Dr. Alured Clarke, 
who Twrote, or rather ole, a character of the late queen 
from Dr. Burnet's charadter Queen Mary. This 
fampblet, borvever, has been aſcribed to Lord Hervey. . 
+ A noted agent in a mob regiment, wobo is employed 


with balf-a-crown each man. 

+. The Temple of Britiſs Woribies in the gardens at 
Stow, in which the Lord Cobham bas Jately. erected the 
buſta of Sir _— Barnard.' ; 


| 


} 
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to reward their venal wociferations, on certain occaſions, 


ue, 


g. 


. vther, 
really are, and leave thoſe {whoſe patrons are of 


Vor. * 


CAS] 1 O E MN S iow Ar 
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| ble more at the puiſſant arm of a Da 
| And ſuch 1 ny EY Fs from 


Such Says ue Briton, wiſhes not to ſee? 
en 3 


Tre OYMNASIAD: on, BOXING-MATCH, 


A very Hort, but very eurious Epic Poem. With the 
„2. of Seriblerus Tertius, and Notes vari- 
Ran 
* — - Nos hac novimus eſſe nibil. ” Naar. 
10 THE. uo roissanr AND INVINCIBLE 
MR. JOHN BROUGHTON. 


Han this Jodication been addreſſed. to ſome reve- 


rend prelate, or female court-favourite, to ſome. 
Ae ſtateſmay, or apoſtate 1 27 I ſhould | 
doubtleſs haye;launched into the higheſt encomi- 


ums on ublic ſpi irit, , virtue, piety, &c. 
and, like 15 rel of 17 0 dedicators, had 
moſt ſucceſsfully impoſed on their vanity, by 
aſcribing to them qualities they were utterly un- 
acquainted with; by which means I had prudently 
reaped the reward of a en Fra ſrum my pa- 
tron, and, at the ſame time, the reputa- 
tion of a latiriſt with the public. 

But ſcorning theſe baſe arts, I preſent the fol- 
Jowin poem to you, unſwayed by Either flattery or 
antereſt ; ſince. your modeſty would. defend yo 
againſt the poiſon of the one, and your known 
economy prevent an author's expectations of the 
I ſhall therefore only tell you what you 


the higher claſs) to tell them what they really are 
not. But ſuch is the depravity of human nature, 
that every compliment we heſtow on another, is 
too apt to be deemed a ſatire on ourſelves; yet, 
furely, while I am praiſing the ſtrength of your 


arm, no politician can think it meant as a reflection 


on the weakneſs of his head; or, while I am juſ- 
tifying your title to the charaQer of a man, will | 
any modern petit maſtre think it an impeachment | 
of his e to that of es” mimic N 
5 Fazit 


4 


1 doubt not £ but the ans, 2 had, "ike the im- 

mortal Iliad, been Handed down to the admiration | 
of all poſterity. * | 
As your Wpertot merits cotiteijte towards 
raiſing you to the dignities you now enjoy, and 
placed you even as the fafeguard of royalty itſelf,” 
ſo 1 cannot help thinking it happy for' the prince, | 
that he is now able to boaſt one real champien in * 

His ſervice and what Frenchman would rap hoc 


\ 


—_— 


at the ceremonious gauntlet of a Dimmnock ? 


1 am, with the moſt profound reſpect to your 
heroic virtues, your 1 mol devoted, —_— 
humble ſerrant. 4 | 


' SCRIBLERUS TERTIUS or a THE ; POEM: 


Ir is an old ſaying, that neceſſity is the mother of 
invention: it ſhould ſeem then, that poetry, which 
is a ſpecies of i invention, muſt naturally derive its 
being from the ſame origin; hence it will be e 
to account for the many flimſy ghoſt- like appari- 
tions that every day make their appearance 
us; fer if it 
the health and vigour of the mother is neceſſary 
to produce the like qualities in the child, what if- 
ſue can be expected from 25 womb, of ſo meagre 
A parent? a 

But there is another ecke of poetry, which, 
inſtead of owing its birth to the belly, like Mi 
va, ſprings at once ſrom the head: of this kind are 
thoſe productions of wit, ſenſe, and ſpirit; which 
once born, like the goddeſs herſelf, immediately 
become immortal. It is true, thele are a ſort of 
miraculous births, and therefore it is no wonder 


they ſhould be ſound ſo rare among us. As glo- 


ry is the noble inſpirer of the latter, ſo hunger is 
the natural incentive of the former: thus fame 
and food are the ſpurs with which every poet 
mounts his Pegaſus ; but, as the impetus. of; the 
belly is apt to be more cogent than that of the 


bead, ſo you will ever ſee the one pricking and 


| 


— 
— her fen te n 


goading a tired jade to a hobbling trot, while, the 
other only incices the foaming iced to a ien 
riol. 
The gentle reader, it is eee will 920 
long be at a loſs to determine, which ſpecies. the 
following production ought to be ranked under; 


but as the parent moſt unnaturally caſt it out as 
the ſpurious iſſue of his brain, and even. cruelly 


denies it the common privilege. of his name: 


| ſtruck with the delectable beauty of its features, L 
could not avoid adopting the little poetic ogphan, 
and by drefling it up with a few notes, &c. pre- 


ſent it to the public as perfect as poſſibleQ. 
Had I. in imitation of other great authors, on- 
ly conſulted my intereſt in the publication of this 


| inimitable piece (which doubtiefs will undergo 


numerous impreſſions), I might firſt have ſent it 
into the world naked, then, by the addition of a 


commentary, notes variorum, prolagomena, and all 


that, levied a new tax upon the public; and, after 


changing the name ot the principal hero, and in- 
ſerting a few hypercritics of a flattering friend's, 

have rendered the former editions incorrect, and 
cozened the curious reader out of a treble conſi- 
deration for the ſame work; but however this 


may ſuit the tricking arts of a bookſeller, it is cr: 


tainly much below the ſublime genius of an au-: 
thor.—I know it will be ſaid, that a man has 
equal right to make as much as he can of his wit, 


| as well as of his money: but ther it onght ter be 
cog 15 a whether there wa not be ſuck\a 
4 a 


lt. 3 HM 5h ies * 


849. 


e true, as naturaliils obſerve, that | 


all, by « a ſort of modern. poetical legerdemain, | 


* 


4 | ps againſt it in one inſtance, is, I appre- 
the other *. 


mit, ſoit is 
to forgive; and though it may not be altogether 


— 


in themſelves) ſhould derive their pedigree from 
ſome deity, or illuſtrious hero, fo our author has, 


nor may it be unentertaining to the reader, to acquaint 


ene e: R 7 
Fame ſays he lives immortals never die. 


. ranting, &c. (to ſay nothing of the moral); and, 


Forth in the following exclamation. 


850 


ching as uſury in both; and the law having only 
no very moral plea ſor the practice of it in 


o 


The judicious reader will eaſily perceive, that 
the following poem, in all its properties, partakes 
of the epic; ſuch as fighting, ſpeeching, bullying, 


as'many thouſand verſes are thought neceſſary to | 
the conſtruction of this kind of poem, it may be 
objected, that this is too ſhort to be ranked under 
"that claſs : to which 1 ſhall only anſwer, that as 
*conciſeneſs is the laſt fault a writer is apt to com- 
nerally the firſt a reader is willing 


Fo long, yet I dare fay, it will not be found leſs 


replete with the true vis poetica, than (not to men- 


tion the Iliad; neid, &c.) even Leonidas itſelf. 
It may farther be objected, that the characters 
of our principal heroes are too humble for the 
-grandeur of the epic fable; but the candid reader 
Will be pleaſed to obſerve, that they are not here 
celebrated in their mechanic, but in their heroic 
"capacities, as boxers, who, by the ancients them- 
ſelves, have ever been eſteemed worthy to be im- 
'mortalized in the nobleſt works of this nature ; of 
which the Epeus and Euryalus of Homer, and the 
Entellus and Dares of Virgil, are inconteſtable 
authorities. And as thoſe authors were ever care- 
Ful; that their principal perſonages (however mean 


with equal propriety, made his ſpring from Phae- 
ton and Neptune; under which characters he 
beautifully allegorizes their different occupations 
of waterman and coachman.—But, for my own 
part, I cannot conceive that the dignity of the he- 
'ro's profeſſion is anywiſe eſſential to that of the 
action; for, if the greateſt perſons are guilty of 
the meaneſt actions, why may not the greateſt 
actions be aſcribed to the meaneſt perſons ? | 
As the main action of this poem is entirely ſup- 


ported by the principal heroes themſelves, it has | - 


been maliciouſly inſinuated to be deſigned, as an 
-nomannerly reflection on a late glorious victory, 
where, it is prerended, the whole action was at- 
<hieved without the interpoſition of the principal 
Heroes at all. —But as the moſt innocent meanings 


1 


HA. this may be thought to be particularly aimed at 
en author who was lately to be dead, and 
<phoſe leſs all lovers of the muſes 2vould have the great- 
'£ft reaſon to lament ; it may not be improper to aſſure 
Abe reader, that it was written, and intended to have 
been publiſhed, before that report, and was only meant as 
an attack upon the general abuſe of this kind.---As to 
our author himſelf, he bas frequently given public teſti- 
monies of his veneratiou for that great man's genius ; 


Bim with one private inflance : Immediately on hearing | 
the report of Mr. Pope's death, be was beard to break | 


* 1 


Pope dead —Huſh, huſh, report, the ſland'rous 
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may, by ill minds, be wreſted to the moſt wicked 
purpoſes, if any ſuch conſtruction ſhould be made, 
[ will venture to affirm, that it muſt proceed from 
the ſactious venom of the reader, and not from 
any diſloyal malignity in our author; who is too 
well acquainted with the power, ever to arraign 
the purity of government : beſides, the poignance 
of the ſword is too prevalent for that of the pen; 
and who, when there are at preſent ſo many 
thouſand unanſwerable ſtanding arguments ready 
to defend, would ever be Quixote enough to at- 
tack, either the omnipotence' of à prince, or the 
omniſcience of his miniſters? ' 

Were Ito attempt an analyſis of this poem, I 
could demonſtrate that it contains (as much as a 
piece of ſo ſublime a nature will admit of) all 
thoſe true ſtandards of wit, humour, raillery, ſatire, 
and ridicule, which a late writer has ſo marvel- 
louſly diſcovered, and might, on the part of our 
author, ſay with that profound critic—Fa@#e ef 
Alea: but as the obſcurity of a beauty too ſtrong- 
ly argues the want of one, ſo an endeavour to 
elucidate the merits of the following performance, 


might be apt to give the reader a diſadvantageous 


impreſſion againſt it, as it might tacitly imply 
they were too myſterious to come within the com- 
paſs of his comprehenſion. I ſhall therefore leave 
them to his more curious obſervation, and bid 
him heartily farewell---Zege et delecture. 5 
, SCRIBLERUS TERTIUSs. 


BOOK I, 
ux ARGUMENT. 

Tus invocation, the propoſition, the night before 
the battle defcribed; the morning opens, and 
diſcovers the multitude haſting to the ,place of 
action; their various profeſſions, dignities, &c. 
illuſtrated; the ſpectators being ſeated, the 
youthful combatants are firſt introduced; their 
manner of fighting diſplayed; to theſe ſucceed 

the champions of a higher degree; their ſupe- 
rior abilities marked, ſome of the moſt eminent 
particularly celebrated; meanwhile, the princi- 
pal heroes are repreſented ſitting, and ruminat- 


ing on the approaching combat, when the he- 


rald ſummons them to the liſts. 


Six, ſing, O muſe ! the dire conteſted fray, 
And bloody honours of that dreadful day, 
When Phaëton's bold ſon (tremendous name) 
Dar'd Neptune's offspring to the liſts of fame. 


— 5 * * 


ver. 2a 4 | It is uſual for poets to call the ſons 
after the names of their fathers ; as Agamemnon 


the ſon. of Atreus, and Achilles the ſon of Peleus, 


are frequently termed: Pelides and Atrides. Our 
author would doubtleſs have followed this laud- 
able example, but he found Broughtonides and 
Stephenſonides, or their contractions, too unmu- 
ſical for metre, and therefore, with wonderful art, 
adopts two poetical parents; which obviates the 
difficulty, and, at the ſame time, heightens the 
dignity of his heroes, | Bentleidu. 


Ko e . 


eo vo 


D O E M S. 


What ſury fraught thee with ambition's aps 
Ambition, equal foe to ſon and fire? I 
One, hapleſs fell by Jove's ethereal arms, 

And one, the triton's mighty/pow'r diſarms.' /, 
Now all lay huſh'd within the folds of 67 FEE 
An ſaw, in painted dreams; th' important fight; 
While hopes and fears alternate turn the ſcales, II 
And now this hero, and now that prevail 
Blows, and imaginary blood ſurvey, - | 
Then waking, watch the flow approach of day ; 
When, lo! Aurora in her ſaffron veſt | 
Darts a glad ray, and gilds the ruddy eaſt. 10 
Forth iſſuing now all ardent ſeek the place 
Sacred to ſame, and the Athletic race. 8 
As from their hive the cluſt'ring ſquadrons pour 

Ober fragrant meads, to {ip the vernal flow'r; 20 
So from each inn the legal ſwarms impel, nl 
Of banded, ſeers, and pupils of the quill. - 15 
Senates and ſhambles pour forth all their ſtore, 
Mindfal of mutton, and of laws no more; 

E'en money-bills; uncourtly, now muſt wait, 

And the fat lamb has one more day to bleat. 

The highway-knight now draws his piſtol's load, 
Reſts his faint ſteed, and this day franks the road. 


Ver. 6. It has been maintained by ſome philo- 
ſophers, that the paſſions of the mind are in ſome 
meaſure hereditary, as well as the features of the 
body. According. to this doctrine, our author 
very beautifully repreſents the frailty of ambition 
deſcending from 1e to ſon and as original 
fin may in ſome fort be accounted for on this ſyl- 


tem, it is very probable our author had a theolo- 


gical, as well as phyſical and moral meaning in 
this verſe. . 

For the latter part of this note, we are obliged 
to an eminent divine. ] 

Ver. 21. An ingenious critic of my acquaint- 
ance objected to this ſimile, and would by no 
means admit the compariſon between bees and 
lawyers to be juſt: one, he ſaid, was an induſ- 
trious, harmleſs, and uſeful ſpecies, none of which | 
properties could be affirmed. of the other; and 
therefore he thought the drone, that lives on ae 
plunder of the hive, a more proper,archetype, [ 
muſt confeſs myſelf in ſome meaſure inclined to 
ſubſcribe my friend's opinion; but then we muſt 
conſider, that our author did not intend to deſcribe 
their qualities, but their number ; and in this re- 
ſped no one, I think, can have any objection to 
the proprĩety of the co iſon. 

Ver. 24. The rea gy 
as this might ſeem, to caſt an invidious aſpetſion 


horrence of venality ; and, at. the ſame time, 
might ſudje& our publiſher to ſome. little incon- 
veniences ; I 13 8 it prudent to ſoften the ex- 
preſſion : belides, I think this reading renders our 
author's thought more natural; for, though we 
fee the moſt trifling avocations are able to draw 
off their attention from the public utility, yet no- 
thing i is ſufficient to divert a ſteady purſuit of their 
privaſs emolument. | 
Ver. 28. Our poet here artfully inſinuates the 
dignity of the combat he is about to celebrate, by 
its being able to prevail on a highwayman to lay 


| And give another Sunday to the wit: . 


| pertaining to the practice of the law, as well as to 
the mercurial profeſſion. 


MS. has it bribes; but, | 
to the Luſus Trojæ ol 
on a certain aſſembly, remarkable for their ab- 


Bailiffs, i in crowds, 3 the dorniani writ, 1 


I He. doo, would hie, but ah, his fortunes frown 
Alas, the fatal paſſport” half a- crown — 
Shoals preſs on ſhoals, from palace and from cell; 
Lords yield the court, and butchers ler 
St. Giles's natives, he ver known to fail, 
All-who have haply ſcap d th' obdurate j 
There many a wartial ſon of Tott'nham ron mel 
Bound in Deveilian bands, a ſacrifice ! 
To angry juſtice, nor muſt view the prize. 

Aſſembled myriads crowd the circling ſeats, 40 

High for the combat every boſom beats, 

Each boſom partial for its hero bold, 

Partial through friendſhip. or de Pe War gold. 
But firſt, the infant progeny of Mars 
Join i in the liſts, and wage their pigmy wart; 
Train'd to the manual fight, and bruiſeful toil, 
The ſtop defenſive, and gymnaſtic foil. 
With nimble-fiſts their early proweſs ſhow, 
And mark the future hero in each blow.  * 

To theſe the hardy iron-race ſucceed, 30 

All ſons of Hockley and fierce Brick-ſtreet N 2 
Mature in valour, and inur'd to bl 4 0 
Dauntleſs each foe in form terrific ſtoodi 
'Cheir callous bodies, frequent in the fray, ; 
Mock'd the fell ſtroke, nor to its force, gave way. 
Mongſt theſe Gloverius, not the laſt in fame, 

And he whoſe clog delights the beauteous dame; 


aſide his buſineſs, to become a ſpectator of it—and 
as, on this occaſion, he makes him ſorſake his dai- 
ly bread, while the ſenator. only neglects the, buſi 
neſs of the nation, it may be obſerved, how: ſatiri- 
cally he gives the reference, in point « 
reſtedneſs, to the highwayman. N 
Ver. 37. The unwary reader may, from Ay 

age, be apt to conelude, that an amphitheatre 
is little better than a-nurſery for the gallows, and 
that there is a fort of phyſical connection between 
boxing and thieving ; but althqugh boxing may be 
a uſeful ingredient in a thief, yet it does not ne- 
ceſſarily make him one. Boxing is the effect, not 
the cauſe; and men are not thieves becauſe they 
are boxers, but boxers becauſe they are thieves, 
Thus tricking, lying. evaſion, With ſeveral other 
ſuch like cardinal virtues, are a ſort of properties 


But would any ore 
therefore iufer, that a: lawyer muſt be a thief? 
Scholiaf. 

Ver. 44. Our author, io this Arbe N 
Viel, b n 449d God 

6 Incedunt Puert }c 7 a 1 nd | 
* Trojæ Javentos ; | 
Pugnzque ciunt ſimulachra hem 


Ver. 51. Two famous athletic ſemissieb“ 
Ver. 37. Here we are preſented with a . 
able imitation of the ancient fimplicity of man- 
ners; for, as Cincinnatus diſdained not the home- 
ly employment of a ploughman, fo we ſee our he- 
ro condeſcending to the humble occupation of « 
clogmaker; and this is the more to be admired, 
as it is one charaQeriftic of modern heroiſm, to bs 


either above or below any occupation at all. 
3 . 


« 


— 
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Nor leaft thy. praiſe, whoſe artificial light 

In Dian's abſence gilds the glouds of night. 
While theſe the combat ð direful arts diſplay, 

And ſhare the bloody fortunes of the day, 61 

Each hero ſat, revolving in his foul 

The various means that might his foe controul; 

Conqueſt and glory each proud boſom warms, 

When, lo! the herald ſummons them to arms, 


© BOOK II. 


| THE ARGUMENT. = 
STEPHENSON enters the liſts; a deſcription of his 
figure; an encomium on his abilities, with re- 
ſpect to the character of coachman. Brough- 
ton advances; his reverend form deſcribed; his 

| ſupetior ſkill in the management of the lighter 
and wherry diſplayed; his triumph of the badge 
celebrated; his ſpeech ; his former victories re- 
counted; the preparation fer the combat, and 


the horror of the ſpeQators *. 


Fier to the fight advanc'd the charioteer : 
High hopes of glory on his brow appear, 
Terror vindictive flaſhes from his eye 
(To one the fates the viſual ray deny); 
Fierce glow'd his looks, which ſpoke his inward 


rage; 
e welprthe bar, and bounds upon the ſtage. 
The roofs re echo with exulting cries, 
And all behold him with admiring eyes. 
JWil-fated youth! what raſh defires could warm 
Thy manly heart, to dare the Triton's arm? 10 
Ah ! too unequal to theſe martial deeds, 
none mote fkill'd to rule the foaming 
+ GR... LSE : 
The courſers, ſtill obedient to thy rein, ; 
Now urge their flight, or now their flight reſtrain, 
Had mighty Diomed provok'd the race, 
Thou far hadſt left the Grecian in diſgrace. 


Ver. 58. Various and violent have been the 
controverſies, whether our author here intended 
to celebrate a lamp-lighter or a link-boy ; but as 

there are heroes of both capacities at preſent in 
the ſchool of bonour, it is difficult to determine 
whether the poet alludes to a Wells or a Buck- 
horſe. An * 85 

ft was doubtleſs in obedience to cuſtom, and 
the example of other great poets, that our anthor 
has thought proper to prefix an argument to cach 
book, being minded that nothing ſhould be want- 
ing in the uſual paraphernalia of works of this 
kind.— For my own part, I am at a loſs to ac- 
count for the uſe of them, unleſs it be to ſwell a 
volume, or, like bills of fare, to advertiſe the read- 
er what he is to ct; that, if it contains no- 
thing likely to ſuit his taſte, he may preſerve his 
appetite for the next courſe. — 5 

Ver. 6, 7. See the deſcriptions of Dares in 
Virgil. | IS | 
« Nec mora, continuo vaſtis cum viribus effert 


, 


Where'er you drove, each inn eonſeſe d your ſway, 
Maids brought the dram, and oftlers flew with 


hay. ; | 
But know, though ſkill'd to guide the rapid car, 
None wages like thy foe the manual war. 20 


Now Neptune's offspring dreadfully ſerene, © 

Of ſize gigantic, and tremendous mien, 

Steps forth, and midſt the fated liſts appears; 

Rev'rend his form, but yet not worn with years. 

To him none equal, in his youthful day, 

With feather'd oar to ſkim the liquid way; ſear, 

Or through thoſe ſtreights whoſe waters ſtun the 

The loaded lighter's bulky weight to ſteer. 

Soon as the ring their ancient warrior view'd, 

Joy fill'd their hearts, and thund'ring ſhouts en- 
ſu'd; © [7 150 

Loud as when o'er Thameſis' gentle flood, 

Superior with the Triten youths he row'd ; 

While far a-head his winged wherry flew, [due. 

Touch'd the glad ſhore, and claim'd the badge its 

Then thus indignant he accoſts the foe, 

| (While high diſdain fat prideful on his brow) : 

Long has the laurel-wreath victorious ſpread 

Its ſacred honours round this hoary head ; 

The prize of conqueſt in each doubtful fray, 

And dear reward of many a dire-fought day. 40 

Now m_— cold wane the vig'rous pulſe has 

1 as'd, Ed 

| Froze all my blood, and ev'ry nerve unbrac'd; 


Now, from theſe temples ſhall the ſpoils be torn, 


In fcornful triumph by my foe be worn ? 

What then avail my various deeds in arms, 

If this proud creſt thy feeble force diſarms ? 

Loſt be my glories to recording fame, 

When, foil'd by thee, the coward blaſts my name! 
| I who, er manhood my young joints had knit, 
Firſt taught the fierce Grettonius to ſubmit ; 50 


— — 


Ver. 19. Here our author inculcates a fine mo- 


. | ral, by ſhowing how apt men are to miſtake their 


talents; but were men only to act in their pro- 
r ſpheres, how often ſhould we ſee the parſon 
in the pew of the peaſant, the author in the cha- 
racter of his hawker, or a beau in the livery of 
his footman ! &c, 4 
Ver. 34. A prize given by Mr. Dogget, to be 
annually conteſted on the firſt of Auguſt. —aAs, 
among the ancients, games and ſports were cele- 
brated on mournful as well as joyful events, there 
has been ſome controverſy, whether our loyal co- 
median meant the compliment to the ſetting or 
riſing monarch of that day; but, as the plate has 
a horſe for its device, I am induced to impute it 
to the latter; and, doubtleſs, he prudently conſi- 
dered, that, as a living dog is better than a dead 
lion, the living horſe had at leaſt an equal title to 
the ſame preference. | 
Ver. 42. See Virgil. 
% gSed enim gelidus tardante ſenecta | 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque effetzincorporevires.” 
Ver. 50. Gretton, the moſt famous Athleta in 


& Ora Dares, magnoque virũm ſc murmure tollit.“ | 


EN Prize, . 


his days, over whom our hero obtained his maid- 


| «71 
While, drench'd in blood, he proſtrate preſs'd the 


viii; + x 98 i 
And inly groan'd the fatal words—no more. 
Allenius too, who ev'ry heart diſmay'd, [head ; 
Whoſe blows, like hail, flew rattling round the 
Him oft the ring beheld with weeping eyes, 
Stretch'd on the ground, reluQant yield the prize. 
Then fell the ſwain, with whom none e'er could 


vie. 
Where Harrow's ſteeple darts into the ſky. . 
Next the bold youth a bleeding victim lay, 
Whoſe waving curls the barber's art diſplay. 60 
You too this arm's tremendous proweſs know ; 
Raſh man, to make this arm again thy foe ! 

This ſaid—the heroes for the fight prepare, 
Brace their big limbs, and brawny bodies bare. 
The ſturdy ſinews all aghaſt behold, 

And ample ſhoulders of Atlean mould; 

Like Titan's offspring, who 'gainſt heaven ſtrove, 

So each, though mortal, ſeem'd a match for Jove. 

Now round the ring a ſilent horror reigns, - 

Speechleſs each tongue, and bloodleſs all their 
veins; - | 75 70 

When, lo! the champions give the dreadful ſigu, 

And hand in hand in friendly token join; 

Thoſe iron hands, which ſoon upon the foe 

With giant force muſt deal the deathful blow. 


BOOK III. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
A BESCRIPTION of the battle; Stephenſon is van- 
quithed ; the manner of his body being carried 
- off by his friends; Broughton claims the prize, 
and takes his final leave of the ſtage. 


' Toll in the centre now they fix in form, 
Eye meeting eye, and arm oppos d to arm; 


Ver. 5 3. Vulgarly known by the Plebeian name 
of Pipes, which a learned critic will have to be 
derived from the art and myſtery of pipe- making, 
in which it is affirmed this hero was an adept.— 
As he was the delicium pugnacis generis, our author, 
with marvellous judgment, repreſents the ring 
weeping at his defeat. 

Ver. 54. Virgil. : 


« quam multa grandine nimbi 
* Culminibus crepitant. 


Ver. 57. Jeoffrey Birch, who in ſeveral en- 
counters ſerved only to augment the number of 
our hero's triumphs. 

Ver. 59. As this champion is ſtill living, and 
even diſputes the palm of manhood with our hero 
himſelf, 1 ſhall leave him to be the ſubje& of im- 
mortality in ſome future Gymnaſiad, ſhould the 
ſuperiority of his proweſs ever juſtify his title to 
the corona pugnea. 5 | 


Ver. 63. Virgil. 


P OE M S. 


| 


353 


9 
x + 


With wily feints each other now. provoke, 
And cautious meditate th' impending firoke.. _ . -. 


| Th' impatient youth, inſpir d by hopes of fame, 


Firſt ſped his arm, unfaithſul.to.its aim 
The wary warrior, watchful of his fo, 
Bends hack, and ſcapes the death- deſigning blow; 
With erring glance it ſounded by his ear, 
And whizzing, ſpent its idle force in air. 10 
Then quick advancing on th' unguarded head, 
A dreadful ſhow'r of thunderbolts he ſhed :- | 
As when a whirlwind, from ſome cavern broke, 
With furious blaſts aſſaults the monarch oak, 
This way and that its loſty top it bens 
And the fierce ſtorm. the crackling branches reads; 
So wav'd the head, and now to left and right 
Rebounding flies, and craſh'd beneath the weight. 
Like the young lion wounded by a dart, 
Whoſe fury kindles at the galling ſmart; 20 
The hero rouſes with redoubled rage 
Flies on the foe, and foams upon the ſtage. 
Now grappling, both in cloſe contention join, 
Legs Jock in legs, and arms in arms entwine: 
They ſweat, they heave, each tugging nerve they 
ſtrain; N. in e e r 
Both, fix d as oaks, their ſturdy. trunks ſuſtains. /. 
At length the chief his wily art diſplay'd, 


| Poiz'd on his hip the hapleſs youth he laid 


Aloft in air his quiv ring limbs he throw d. 
Then on the ground down daſh'd the pond'rous 


So ſome vaſt ruin on a mountain's brow, 

Which tott'ring hangs, and dreadful nods below, 

When the fierce tempeſt the foundation. rends, 

Whirl'd through the air with horrid cruſh deſcends. 
Bold and undaunted up the hero roſe, 

Fiercer his boſom for the combat glows;  * 

Shame ſtung his manly heart, and fiery rage 

New ſtcel'd each nerve, redoubled war to wage. 


9 


Ver. 7, 8. Virgil. 


ille ictum venientem a vertice velox 
4 Przvidit, celerigue elapſus corpore ceſſit. 


Ver. 10. Idem. 


6» vires in ventum effudit. 


ver. 19. It may be obſerved, that our author 
has treated the reader but with one fimile through. 
out. the two foregoing books; but, in order to 


make him ample amends, has given him no leſs 


than ſix in this. Doubtleſs this was in imitation 
of Homer, and artfully intended to heighten the 
dignity of the main action, as well as our admi- 
ration, towards the concluſion of his work. Zinis 
coronat opus. 15 

Ver. 24. Virgil. 


* immiſcentque manus manibus, pugnamque las. 
ceſſunt.“ 4 3 ; 


« At non tardatus caſu, neque territus heros, 
* Acrior ad pugnam redit, et vim ſuſcitat ira. 


| “Tum pudor incendR vires . 
; 8 


3 
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Swift to revenge. the dire diſgrace he flies,” 
Again ſuſpended | on the hip he lies; 40 
Dafh*d on the ground, again had fatal fell, 
Haply the barrier caught his flying heel; 
There faſt it hung, th' impriſon'd head gave way, 
And the ſtrong arm defrauded of its prey. 
Vain ſtrove the chief to whirl the mountain o er; 
Ir ſlipt—he headlong rattles on the floor. 
Around the ring loud peals of thunder riſe, 
And ſhouts exultant echo to the ſkies. | 

:Uplifted now inanimate he ſeems, 8 
Forth from his noſtrils guſh the purple ſtreams; 
Gaſping for breath, and impotent of hand, 51 
The youth beheld his rival ſtagg'ring ſtand: 
But he, alas! had felt th' unnerving blow, 
And gaz'd, unable to aſſault the foe. 
As when two monatchs of the brindled breed 
Diſpute the proud dominion of the mead, 
They fight; they foam, then weary'd in the A; 
Aloof retreat, and low'ring ſtand at bay; 
50 ſtood the heroes, and iridignant glar'd, 
While grim with blood their .rucfnl fronts were 
. © - ſmear'd; Pg 60 
Til with returning grength new rage returns, 
Again N cnc arms are ſteel'd, again each boſom 


burn 
Inceffant wot „ their hollow fides they pound, 
Loud on each breaſt the bounding bangs reſound ; 
Their flying fiſts around the temples glow, 
And the jaws crackle with the maſſy blow. 


* 


g *? 


Ver. 42. Our author, like Homer himſelf, is 


no lefs to be admired in the character of an hiſ- 


torian than in that of a poet: we ſee him here 
faithfully reciting the moſt minute incidents of 
the battle, and informing us, that the youthful 
hero, being on the lock, muſt again inevitably 
have come to the ground, had not his heel catch- 
ed the bar; and that his antagoniſt, by the vio- 
Jence of his ſtraining, ſlipt his arm over his head, 
and by that means received the fall he intended 
the enemy.—lI thought it incumbent on me as a 
commentator to ſay thus much, to illuſtrate the 
meaning of our author, which might ſeem a little 
obſcure to thoſe who are unacquainted with con- 
flicts of this kind. 

Ver. 48. Virgil. 
© It clamor catlo————.” 

The learned reader will perceive our author's 
frequent alluſions to Virgil; and whether he in- 
tended them as tranſlations or imitations of the 
Roman poet, muſt give us pauſe : but as, in our 
modern productions, we find imitations are gene- 
rally nothing more than bad tranflations, and 
tranſlations nothing more than bad imitations ; it 
would equally, I ſuppoſe, ſatisfy the gall of the 
critic, ſhould theſe unluckily fall within either de- 
ſcription. - i 

Ver. 63. Virgil. 
M ulta viri nequicquam inter ſe vulnera jactant: 


Multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectore vaſtos 


** Dant ſonitus, erratque aures et tempora circum 
a Crebra manyus ; duro cxppitant ſub vulnere 
66 «© male, 
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The raging combat. ev! ry eye  appals,” 1 
Strokes following ſtrokes, and ſalls ſucceeding falls, 
Now droop'd the youth, yet, urging all'his might, 
With feeble arm ftill vindicates the fight, 70 
Till on the part where heav'd the panting breath, 
A fatal blow impreſs'd the ſeal of death. 
Down dropt the hero, welt” ring in his gore, 
And His ſtretch'd limbs lay quiv "ring on the floor. 
So, when a falcon ſkims the airy way, 
Stoops from the clouds, and pounces on his prey, 
Daſh*d-on the earth the feather'd victim lies, 
Expands its feeble wings, and, flutt'ring, dies. 
His faithful friends their dying hero rear'd, 79 
O'er his broad ſhoulders dangling hung his head; 
Dragging its limbs, they bear the body forth, _ 
Mafh'd teeth and clotted blood came .iNuing from 
his mouth. 

Thus then the victor—0 celeſtial pow'r ! 
Who gave this arm to boaſt one triumph more; 
Now grey in glory, let my labours ceaſe, 

My blood-ſtain'd laurel wed the branch of peace; 
Lur'd by the luſtre of the golden prize, 

No more in combat this proud creſt ſhall Fe; ; 
To future heroes future deeds belong, 89 
Be mine the theme of ſome immortal ſong. keine 

This ſaid—he ſeiz'd the prize, while round the 
High ſoar'd applauſe on acclamation's wing. 


HONOUR. 
& SATIRE, 1747. 


* Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim 3 
& Scilicet uni æquus virtuti atque e jus amicis.” 
Hog. 


“ Loap, load the pallet, boy! !”” hark! Hogarth 
« cries, 

« Faſt as I paint, freſh ſwarms of fools ariſe ! 

„ Groups riſe on groups, and mock the pencil's 
„ pow'r, 

© To catch each new-blown folly of the hour.“ 

While hum'rous Hogarth paints each folly 

dead, 


| Shall vice triumphant rear its hydra head ? 


At ſatire's ſov'rrign nod diſdain to ſhrink ? 

New reams of paper, and freſh floods of ink! 

On then, my muſe ! Herculean labours dare, 

And wage with virtue's foes eternal war; 

Range through the town in ſearch of ev'ry ill, 

And cleanſe th' Augean ſtable with thy quill. 

But what avails the poignance of the ſong, 

e Since all, you cry, {till perſevere in wrong! 2 

* Wouid courtly crimes to Mulgrave's * muſe 
« ſubmit ? 

“ Or bluſh'd the monarch though mary cake ? 


Ver. 79. Virgil. 
« Aſt illum ſidi zquales, genua ægra keene, 
Jactantemque utroque caput, craſſumque cruorem 
Ore rejetantem, miſtoſque i in ſanguine dentes, 
* Ducunt ad naves.” 
Ver. 88. Idem. 
hic victor cæſtus, artemque repono.“ 


* Tran o/ator of Horace's Art of Poetry, and 


aficre- 
werds Duke of Buckingham, ETC = 


+ Earl wo Rocheſter. 
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« Still pandar ——— the rooms of ſtate, 
« Still Cæſar's bed ſuſtain'd a foreign weight ; 
« Slaves worſhipp'd ſtill the golden calf of pow'r, 


« And biſhops, bowing, bleſs'd the ſcarlet whore.. 


« - Shall then thy verſe the guilty great recluim, 
« Though fraught with Dryden” 5 heav'n-deſcend- 

n 

« Will happy Heathcote, from bis mould'ring 
« Drag forth one cheering drachma to the poor ? 

« Or Harripgton, unfaithful to the ſeal, 

« Throw in one ſuffrage for the public weal ? 

6 "Pointleſs all ſatire, and miſplac'd its aim, 


« To wound the boſom, that's obdux!d to ſhame : / 


« The callous heart ne er feels the goad within ; 
« Few dread the cenſure, who can dare the fin.” 


Though on the culprit's cork no-bluſh ſhould 


glow, | 
Still let me mark him to mins a e 2 
Strike but the deer, however ſlight the wound, 
It ſerves atleaſt to drive him from the ſound. 
Shall reptile ſinners frowning juftice fear, 
And pageant titles privilege the peer??? 
So falls the humbler game in common fields, 
While the branch'd beaſt the royal foreſt ſhields. 
On, ſatire, then! purſue thy gen'rous plan, 
And wind the vice, regardleſs of the man. 


Rouſe, rouſe ! th' ennobled herd for public ſport, 1 


And hunt them through the covert of a court. 
Juſt as the play'r the mimic portrait draws, 
All claim a right of cenſure or applauſe : 
What guards the place-man from an equal fate, 
Who, mounts but actor on the ſtage of ſtate ? 
Subject alike to each man's praife and blame, 
Each critic-vvice the fiat of his fame; 
Though to the private ſome reſpe& we pay, 
All public characters are public prey : 
Pelham and Garrick, let the verſe ſorbear 
What ſanctifies the treaſurer or play'r. 
Great in her laurell'd ſages Athens ſee, 
Free flow' d her fatire while her ſons were free: 
Then purpled guilt was dragg'd to public thame, 
And. each offence ſtood flagrant with a name; 
Polluted ermine no reſpect could win, 
No hallow'd lawn could ſanctify a ſin; 
Till tyrant pow'r uſurp'd a lawleſs rule: 
Then ſacred grew the titled knave and feol; 
Then penal ſtatutes aw'd the poignant fong, 
And ſlaves were an that kings could do no 
wrongs 
Guilt ſtill is guilt, to me, in ſlave or king, 
Fetter'd in cells, or garter'd in the ring: 
And yet behold how various the reward, 
Wild falls a felon, Walpole * mounts a lord! 
The little knave the law's laſt tribute pays, 
While crowns around the great one's chariot blaze. 
Blaze, meteors, blaze! to me is ſtill the ſame . 
The cart of juſtice, or the coach of ſhame. 
Say, what's nobility, ye gilded train 
Does nature give it, or can guilt ſuſtain ? 
. Blooms the form fairer, if the birth be high? 
Or takes the vital ftream a richer dye? 


D Though -ibe perſon bere meant bas inderd paid #e | 
debt of nature, yet, as be left that of Juſtice unfetisfied, 


entitled to the afſits of bis reputations 


[ ſtore, 


* 
— — —ä 


— 


* > 
What! though a long i line ye claim, 


Are noble ſouls entail'd upon a name? 
Anſtis may ermine out the lordly earth, 
Virtue's the herald that proclaims its worth. 
Hence mark: the radiance of n Stanhope's ſtar, 
And glow-worm glitter of thine, Dur: 
Ignoble ſplendour! that but ſhines to all, 

The humble badge of a court hofpital. 

Let lofty Lr wave his nodding plume, 
Boaſt all the bluſhing honours of the loom, 
Reſplendant bondage no regard can bring, 
'Tis Methuen's heart muſt dignify the ſtring.” gots 
Vice levels all, however high or lo- © 
And all the diff rence but conſiſts in ow. 


| Who aſks an alms, or ſupplicates a place, 


Alike is beggar, though in rags or lace; © 

Alike his country's ſcandal and its curſe, 

Who vends a vote, or who purloins a purſe; 

Thy gamblers, Bride well, and St. James's bites; | | 

The rooks of Mordington's, and ſharks at White's. 
„Why will you urge, Eugenio'cries, your fate? 

« Aſfords the town no fins but ſins of ſtate ? 

« Perches vice only on the court's high hill? 


Or yields life's vale no-quarry for the quill ?*? 


Manners, like faſhions, ſt ill from courts deſcend, © 
And what the great begin, the vulgar end. 

If vicious, then the mode, correſt it here; 

He ſaves the peaſant, who reforms the peer. 


| What. Hounflow knight would ſtray from 1775 


nour's path, * - 
If guided by a brother of the Bath! ? 

Honour's a miſtreſs all mankind purſue; 
Yet moſt miſtake the falſe one for the true : 
Lar'd by the trappings, dazzled by the paint, 
We worſhip oft the idol for the ſaint. 4 
Courted by all, by few the fair is won; 

Thoſe loſe who ſeek her, and thoſe gain who ſhun 
Naked ſhe flies to merit in diſtreſs, 
And leaves to courts.the garniſh of her dreſs. 

The million'd merchant ſeeks her in his gold; 


| In ſchools the pedant, and in camps the bold ; 


The courtier views her, with admiring eyes, 

Flutter in ribbons, or in titles riſe: 

Sir Epicene enjoys her in his plume; . 

Mead, in the learned wainſcot of a room: 

By various ways all woo the modeſt maid ;- 

Yet loſe the ſubſtance, graſping at the ſhade. 
Who, ſmiling, fees not with what various 

ſtriſe 

Man blindly runs the giddy maze of life? 

lo the fame end ſtill diffrent means employs; 

This builds a church, a temple that deſtroys; 

Both, anxious to obtain a deathleſs name, 

Yet, erring, both miſtake report for fame. 
Report, though vulture-like the name it bear, 


Drags but the carrion carcaſs through the air; 


While tame, Jove's nobler bird, ſuperior flies, 
And, loarwg, mounts the mortal to the ſkies. 

So Richard's “ name to diſtant ages borne, 
Unhappy Richard ſtiil is Britain's ſcorn : 

Be Ed wurd's waſted on fame's eagle wing, 

Each patriot mearns the long- de parted king; 
Yet thine, O Edward! ſhall to George” St Veld. 


And Dettingen eclipſe a Creſſy's field. 
the aul bor apprebends that the public are indiſputably 3 


» Pihard tbe Strand.” 


2 Seen,. 
3 H mi 
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Through life's wild ocean, WhO would ſafely 
toam, 
And bring the golden fleece af glory home, | 
' Muſt, heedful, ſhun the barking Scylla' $085 
And fell Charybdis! all-devouring ſhore; 
With. ſteady helvx an equal courſj: ſupport; 
Twixt faction's rocks, and quick ſands of a court; 
By virtue's beacon ſtil direct his aim 
Through honour's channel, to the port af fame. 
Yet, on this ſea, bow all mankind are toſt! 
For one that's ſav'd;; what multitudes are loſt ! 
Miſguided by-ambition's treach'rous light, 
ThFough want of Fill, few mike the harbour 
right. kame, 
Hence mark ha wrecks « virtue, friendſhip, 
For four dead letters added to a name! 


Or ſounds not Brutus noble a my lord. 

Though crownets, Pult'ney, blazon on thy plate, ' 

Adds the baſe mark one ſeruple to its weight? 

Though ſounds patrician ſwell thy ons, O ne 

Stretches one acre thy Plebeian lands? 

Say, the ptoud title meant to plume the ſon, 

Why gain by guilt, what virtue might have won? 

Vain mall the ſon bit herald honours trace, 

Whoſe parent peers but patriot in diſgrace. 
Vain, on the ſolemn head of hoary age, 

Totters the mitre, if ambition's rage 

To mammon pow'r the hallow'd heart incline, 

And titles only mark the prieſt divine. 

Bleſt race! to hum the golden age remains, 

Eaſe without care, and plenty without pains: 

For you the earth unlabour d treaſure yields, 

And the rich ſheaves ſpontaneous crown the fields; 

No toilſome dews pollute the rey'rend brow, 

Each holy hand unharden'd by the plough; 

Still burſt the ſacred garners with their ſtore, 

And flails, unceaſing. nder on the floor. 
O bounteous heav'n yet heav'n how ſeldom 
: ares 

The titheful tribute of the prelate* s pray'rs! 

Loſt to the ſtall, in ſenates ſtill they nod, 

And all the monarch ſteals them from the god: 
Thy praiſes, Brunſwick, every breaſt inſpire, 
The throne their altar, and the court their choir ; 3 
Here earlieſt incenſe they devoutly bring, | 
Here everlaſting hallelujahs ſing : 

Thou! only thou! almighty to—tranſlate, 
'Thou their great golden deity of ſtate. 

Who ſeeks on merit's ſtock to graſt ſucceſs, 
In vain invokes the ray of 'pow'r to bleſs; 
The ſtem, too'ſtubborn for the courtly ſoil, 
With barren branches mocks the virtuous toil. 
More pliant plants the royal regions ſuit, 
Where knowledge ſtill is held forbidden fruit; 
»Tis theſe alone the kindly nurture ſhare, © 
And all Heſperia's golden treaſures bear. 

Let folly ſtill be fortune's fondling heir, 
And ſcience meet a ſtep-dame in the fair. 
Let courts, like fortune, diſiuherit ſenſe, 
And take the idiot charge from Providence. 
The idiot head the cap-and bells may fit, 
But how diſguiſe a Lyttleton and Pitt! [hope, 

-— O! once lov'd youths! Britannia's blooming 


hos. 
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What wond'ring ſenates on your accents hung, 
Ere flatt'ry's poiſon chill'd the patriot tongue! 
Rome's ſacred thunder awes no more the ear; 


But Pelham ſmiles, who trembled once to hear. 
Say, whence this change Þ wy galling i is the 


chain, 
Though Walpole, Carteret, or a Pelham reign? 
If ſenates ſtill the pois nous bane imbibe, 
And every palm grows callous with the bribe; 


| If ſev'n long years mature the venal voice, 5 
While freedom mourns her long. defrauded choice; * 


If juſtice waves o'er fraud a lenient hand. 

And the red locuſt rages through the land. - 
Sunk in theſe bonds, to Britain what avails, 
Who wields her ſword, or balances her ſcales ? 


{ Veerround the compaſs, change to change ſucceed, 
Whence dwells ſuch ſyren muſic in a word, le 


By every ſon the mother now muſt bleed: 
Vain all her hoſts, on foreign ſhores array d. 
Though loſt by Wentworth, or preſerv d by Wade. 


| Fleets, once which ſpread through N NN | 


her name 
Now ride inglorious iraphies of her ſhame*; 3 


| While fading laurels ſhade her drooping head, | 
And mark her Ry Blakes, and Marlbro's 7 


| dead! _ 

Such were thy ſons, O happy ine ? of old, 
In counſel prudent, and in action bold: - 
Now view a Pelham puzzling o'er thy fate, 
Loſt in the maze of a perplex'd debate; 

And ſage Newcaſtle, with fraternal ſkill, 
Guard the nice conduct of a nation's Sin 8 
See truncheons trembling in the coward hand, 
Though bold rebellion half ſubdue the land; 
While ocean's God, indignant, wreſts again 
The long-deputed trident of the main +. 

_ Sleepour laſt heroes in the ſilent tomb? 


Not nature ſure, fince nature's ſtill the ſame, + 

But education bars the road to fame. 

Who hopes for wiſdom's crop, muſt till the ſoul, 

And virtue's early leſſon ſhould controul: 

To the young breaſt who valour would impart, | 

Muſt plant it by example in the heart. b 
Ere Britain fell to mimic modes a prey, 

And tbok the foreign poliſh of our day, 

Train'd to the martial labours of the field, 


| Our youth were taught the maſly ſpear ta 


' wield; 
in halcyon peace, beneath whoſe downy wings 
The merchant ſmiles, and lab*ring peaſant ſings, ; 
With civil arts to guard their country's cauſe, 
Direct her counſels, and defend her laws: 


Hence a long race of ancient worthies roſe, 


Adorn'd the lang, and triumph'd o'er our foes. 


* Alludi ing to the ever memorable No-fght. in the 
Mediterranean : As the nation was unluckily the only 


victim on that occaſion, the lenity of our Aquarian Ju- 


dicature has, I think, evidently proved, that a court-mar- 
tial and a t are 2 no means Hunger 
terms. 

+ The reader ill readily conclude theſe lines wwere 
ꝛvritten before our worthy Admirals Anfon and War- 
ren had ſo eminently di if inguiſhed N in the ſervico 
of their country. 


Fair ir freedom 5 twins, and once is theme of FOR; ; 


hn 
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Why ſpring no future worthies from the womb ? | 


* #2006: S 3 ew. | 37 


Ye ſacred ſhades! who Ars th Elyſian 


ove, 
With — s fam'd chiefs, and Grecian ſages rove, 
Bluſh to behold what arts your offsprirg grace! 


Each fopling heir now marks his ſir:'s diſgrage ; _ 
pers) enter into a conſpiracy againſt a brother-. 


An embryo breed! of ſuch a doubtful frame, 
You ſcarce could know the ſex but by the name : 
Fraught with the native ſollies of his home, 
Torn from the nurſe, the babe of mirth muſt 
: roam; 

Through foreign climes exotic vice explote, 
And cull each weed, regardleſs of the flow'r, 
Proud of thy ſpoils, O Italy and France: 
The ſoft, enervate ſtrain, and cap'ring dance : 


From Sequan's ftreams, and winding banks of Po, 


He comes, ye gods! an all-accompliſh'd beau! 
Unhumaniz'd in dreſs, with cheek ſo wan! 

He mocks God's image in the mimic man; 
Great judge of arts! o'er toilettes now preſides, 
Corrects our faſhions, or an opera guides; 

From tyrant Handel rends th" imperial bay, 
And guards the Magna Charta of—Sel-fa. 

sick of a land where virtue dwells no more, 

See liberty prepar'd to quit our ſhore! 

Pruning her pinions, on yon beacon'd height 
The goddeſs ſtands, and meditates her flight ; 
Now ſpreads her wings, unwilling yet to fy, 
Again o'er Britain caſts a pitying eye: 

Lothe to depart, methinks I hear her ſay, 

« Why urge, me thus, ungrateful iſle, away! 

« For you, I leſt Achaia's bappy plains, 

« For you, reſign'd my Romans to their chains; 
« Here fondly fix'd my laſt lov'd favourite ſear, 
And ' mĩdſt the mighty nations made thee great: 
« Why urge me then, ungrateful iſle, away!“ 
Again ſhe, ſighing, ſays, or ſeems to ſay. 

O Stanhope * ! {kill'd in ev'ry moving art, 
That charms the ear, or captivates the heart! 

Be your's the taſk, the goddeſs to ret, - 

And call her parent virtue back again 

Improve your pow'r a ſinking land to Tae: 

And vindicate the ſervant from the ſlave : 

O! teach the vaſſal courtier how te ſhare * 
The royal favour with the public pray'r : 
Life Latium's genius + ſtem thy country's doom, 
And, though a Cæſar ſmile, remember Rome; 
With all the patriot dignify the place, 
And prove at leaſt one ſtateſman may have grace. 
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AN EPISTLE 
TO DOCTOR THOMPSON, 1755. 


« Sed quia mente minus validus, quam corpore 


„toto, 
« Nil audire velim, nil diſcere, —_ levet zgrum, 
« Fidis offendar Mmedicis,” ⁶oè: Hos, 


— 


PREFACE, 


Tux reader will perceive, from two or three 
paſſages in the following epiſtle, that it was writ- 


ten ſome time ſince; nor indeed would the whole 
of it have now been thought intereſting enough 
to the public, to have paſſed the preſs, had not 


* Earl ; of Cheſter field, 


F*Brutut, 


: | 9 
13 


the 8 W catried on againſt abe 
gentleman * to whom it is addreſſed, provoke; 
the publication. When à body of meu, too pro 
to own' their errors, and tob ptudent to part with - 
their fees, ſhall (with their legions of underſttap- 


practitioner, only for honeſtly endeavouring to 
moderate the one, and rectify the other; ſuch a 
body, our author apprehends, becomes a juſtifiable 


object of ſatire; and only wiſhes his pen had, on 
this occaſion, a like killing efficacy with theirs. : 


war ts you aſk, * that in this geh dance, 


„ Of in and out, it ne er was yet my chance, 
To baſk beneath à ſtateſman's foſt' ring ſmile, | 
„And ſhare the plunder of the public ſpoil ?” 
E'er wants my table the health-cheering meal, 
With Banſtead mutton crowyn d, or Eſſex veal ? 
Smokes not from Lincoln meads the ſtately loin, . 


Or roſy gammon of Hantonian ſwine ? 
From Darkin's rooſts the feather d victims bleed, - 


And Thames ſtill wafts me ocean's ſcaly breed. 


| Though Gallia's vines their coſtly juice deny, 


Still Tajo's + banks the jacund glaſs ſupply; : 
Still diſtant worlds neRareous treaſures roll, 
And either India ſparkles in my bowl; ; 


Or Devon's boughs, | or Dorſet's bearded fields, — 


To Britain's arms a Britiſh beverage yields. | 
Rich in theſe gifts, why ſhould I wiſh for more 4 


| Why barter conſcience for ſuperfluous ſtore ? ' 


Or haunt the levee of a putſe - proud peer, 
To rob poor Fielding 6f the ctirule chair t? 

Let the lean bard, whoſe belly, void of Rs 
Puffs up pierian vapours to his head, 


I 


i 


* The celebrated Dr. Thompſon was one of the tby- 
fecians to Frederick Prince of Wales, in that di ſorder 


which ended bis life. Upon that occaſion; the doctor: 


differed from all the phyſicians that attended bis Highneſz, 
which brought upon bim their moſt. virulent rage and 
indignation ; for the Prince dying, the world was in- 


| clined to favour Doctor Thompſon's recommendations. 


He was an intimate friend of 'P. Whitebead, and a Fa- 
vourite with bim at the Prince's court. He was @ 


* The Tagus—a principal river of Portugal, fas. 
mous for 2 5 


* Qua Tagus auriferis pallet turbatus arenis.“ 
. SIL. Xvi. 559. 


1 reported, e during the time Mr. Addiſon 
was /zcretary of tate, when hiv old ' friend and ally An- 


broſe Phillips applied to him for ſome preferment, the 


great man very coolly anſzeered, that © He thought be. 
Bad already provided for him, by mating. bim juſtice 
for Meſiminffer. To which the bard, with ſame 
indignation, replied, * Though poetry was a trade he 
could not live by, yet be ſcorned to owe his ſubfeflence 
4 to another, which be ought nat. to live by.” => How- 
ever great men, in our days, may practife the tar y 4 


prudence, certain it is, the perſon here Pointen af war 


very far from waking a Precedent f bis brat poet 4 


{3% 


tt 
* 
N 


* 


man of a * character; but kearned, ſingular, and | 


858 
In birth-day odes his flimſy fuſtian vent, 
And torture truth into a compliment ; ; hea 
Wear out the knocker of a great-man's door, 
Be pimp and poet, furniſh rhyme or whore ; 
Or fetch and carry for ſome fooliſh lord, 
To fneak—a ſitting footman at his board. 
If fuch the arts that captivate he great, 
Be yours, ye bards! the ſun-ſhine of a ſtate ; 
For place or penſion proſtitute each line; 
Make gods of kings; and miniſters divine; 
Swear St. John's ſelf could neither read nor write, 
And Cumberland * out bravoes Mars in fight; 
Call Dorſet patriot, Willes + a legal tool, 
Horace | a wit, and Dodington a fool. 
Such be your venal taſk ; whilſt, bleſt with eaſe, 
*Tis mine, to ſcribble when, and what I pleaſe. 
« Hold! what you pleaſe ? (Sir Dudley cries) 
« my friend, 
* Say, muſt my labours never, never end? 
4 Still doom'd *gainſt wicked wit my pen to draw, 
Correct each bard by critic rules of law; 
«© *Twixt guilt and ſhame the legal buckler place, 
And guard each courtly culprit from diſgrace ? 
* Hard taſk ! ſhould future jurymen inherit 
The city-.twelve's ſelf judging Britiſh ſpirit $.” 
While you, my Thordpſon ! ſpite of med'cine 
ſave, 
Mark how the college peoples every grave! 
See Mead transfer eſtates from fire to ſon, 
And bar ſucceſſion to a throne ||! 


* Tt is apprehended, our modern campaigns cannot fail 
of furniſsing the reader with a proper ſupply for this 
Salbe 

t Lord High Admiral Willes—a title, by which 
this excellent chief magiſtrate is often diſtinguiſbed among 
eur marine, for Bis ſpirited vindication of the ſupremacy 

of the civil flag, and rectiſying the martial miſtales of 
ame late naval tribunals. | 

A tertain modern of that name, whoſe ſole preten- 
Lon to this character (except a little arch buffoonery } 
eon/ifls in a truly poetical negligence of his perſon. 

Alluding to the conſlitutional verdict given on the 
#rial of William Owen, for publiſping The caſe of 
te Honourable Alexander Murray, Ei. —4 am- 
Pblet written by P. Whitehead. 

I This line furniſbes a melancholy memento If the 
oft fatal cataſtrepbe that perhaps ever befel this nation. 
Among the various tributary verſes wwhich fore ei on 
that occa ſian our authar wrote the following ; and which 
e here tales the liberty to inſert, being willing to ſeize 
every opportunity, to perpetuate his ſenſe of our public 
Alt, in the death of that truly patrivt prince, Frederick. 
When Jove, late revolving the ſtate of mankind, 
*Mong Britons no traces of virtue could find, 

Ober the iffand, indignant, he Rretch'd forth his 
rod; | [God F. 
Earth trembled, and ocean acknowledg'd the 
Still provok'd by our crimes, Heav'ns vengeance 
to ſhow, [blow ; 
Ammon, graſping his bolts, aim'd at Britain the 
But pauſing---more dreadful, his wrath to evince, 
Threw the thunder aſide, aud ſent fate for the 
prine 
E AUluding to the preceding cartbguates, in 17 50. 


| 


THE WORKS OF P. WHITEHEAD. 


See Shaw ſcarce leave the paſſing-bell a fee, 
And N**' ſet the captive huſband free!! 
Though widow'd Julia giggles in her weed, 
Yet who arraigns the doctor for the deed ? 
O'er life and death all abſolute his will, 
Right the preſcription, whether cure or kill. 

Not fo, —whole practice is the mind's diſeaſe ; 


| His potion muſt not only cure, but pleaſe; 


Apply the cauſtic to the callous heart, 

© Undone's the doctor, if the patient al. 

Superior pow'rs his mental bill controu 

And law corrects the phyfic of the ſoul *. 

Shall Galen's ſons with privilege deſtroy, 

And I not one ſound alt'rative employ, 

To drive the rank diſtemper from within? 

Or is man's life leſs precious than his ſin ? 
With palſied hand ſhould juſtice hold the ſcale, 

And o'er a judge court-complaiſance prevail, 

Satire's ſtrong doſe the malady requires : 

I write—when, lo! the bench indignant fires ; 


Each hoary head erects its load of hair; 


Their furs all briſtle, and their eye- balls glare; 
In rage they roar, With rev'rend ermine ſport! 
„ Seize ! ſeize him, Tipſtaff !—"Tis contempt of 
„court.“ 

Led by the meteor of a mitre's ray, 
If Sion's ſons through paths unhallow d Kray, 
For courtly rites neglect each rubric rule, 
Quit all the ſaint, and truckle all the tool; 
Tneir Maker only in the monarch ſee, 
Nor &er omit, at Brunſwick's name, the knee; 
To cure this loyal lethargy of grace, 
And rouſe to heav'n again its recreant race, 
Say ! ſhould the muſe, with one irrev'rend line, 
Probe but the mortal part of the divine ; 

is blaſphemy, by ev'ry prieſt decreed! 

No benefit of clergy may I plead; 
With every cannon f pointed at my head, 


| Alive I'm cenſur'd, and I'm damn'd when dead. 


Lawyer and prieſt, like doctors, ſtill agree; 
*Tis theirs to give advice; tis ours, the fce : 
To them alone all earthly rule is giv'n, 
Diploma'd from St. James's, and from heav'n. 
Yet ills there are, nor bench, nor pulpit reach; 
In vain may Ryder charge, or Sherlock preach ; 
For law too mighty, and too proud for grace, 
Lurk in the ſtar, or lord it in a place; 
Brood in the ſacred cirele of a crown, [town: 
While faſhion- wafts their poifon through the 


A like correction, with regard to the phyſic of the 
body, might grave no bad fecurity for the life and pro- 


countable to no other Power but that of Heaven, for the 
rectitude of their conduf?.— And perbapa ne civilized 
nation can afford fuc) an inflance of phyſical anarchy as 


Self in the pariwig and plunder of both profeſſions. —Fr 


flore a prefer diſcipline in practice, confiſls a Thampſan's 
empiriciſm.—* Hin iliæ lachrymæ 
A certain piece of ſpiritual erduance, which was 
' fermerly played off with great execution by our church- 
militant. ; but at. prefent us othgrwiſe terrible, than in ii 


| fulninating expls, #/i012, 


perty of the patient, as the faculty are at preſent ac- 


eurs, where the ſurgeon is permitted to wſurp the pro- + 
vince of the phyſician, aud the apotbecary plumes bin- 


a public ſpirited endeavour io cure this anarcby, and re- 


Hence o'er each village the contagion wings, 
Apd peaſants catch the maladies of kings. 

When purpled vice ſhall humble juſtice awe, 
And faſhien make it current, ſpite of law ; 
What ſovereign med'cine can its courſe reclaim ? 
What, but the poet's panacea—ſhame ! 
Thus wit's great Eſculapius * once prevail'd, 
And ſatire triumph'd, where the faſces fail'd : 
No conſul's wreath could lurking folly hide, 
No veſtal looks ſecure the guilty bride : {ſguilſe, 
The poignant verſe pierc'd through each fair diſ- 
And made Rome's matrons modeſt, ſtateſmen wiſe. 


Sar your ſtatutes, ſerjeant! where's the 
Am | 


Can cure the itching of a courtier's palm ? 

Where the chaſte canon, ſay, thou hallow'd ſage, 

The virgin's glowing wiſhes can aſſuage? 

Let but the ſtar his longing lordſhip ſee, 

What pow'r can ſet the captive conſcience free ? 

Hang but the ſparkling pendant at her ears, 

What trembling maid the gen'rous lover fears ? 
When lawleſs paſſion ſeiz'd th' imperial dame 7, 

Brothels f were only found, to quench the flame; 

No routs, or balls, the kind convenience gave, 

To loſe her virtue, yet her honour ſave, 

In Cupid's rites, now, ſo improv'd our kill, 

Mode finds the means, when nature finds the will. 

Each rev'rend relict keeps a private pack, 

And ſturdy ſtallion with Atlean back 

Where Britiſh dames to myſtic rites repair. 

Nor fail to meet a lurking Clodio there ; 

In amorous ſtealths defraud the public ſtews, 

And rob the Drury veſtal of her dues; p 

Who hapleſs mourns her laſt, long-mortgag'd 

gown, Brown. 

While Douglaſs $5 damns the drums of Lady 
By names celeſtial, mortal females call 

Angels they are, but angels in their fall. 

One royal Phcenix || yet redeems the race, 

And proves, in Britain, beauty may have grace. 
Vain ſhall the muſe the various ſymptoms find, 

When every doctor's of a diff 'rent mind. 

In * *'s palm, be foul corruption found, 

Each court-empiric holds, his grace is ſound ; 

In Sackville's J breaſt let public ſpirit reign, 

Bliſters (they cry)! the cauſe is in his brain 

80, Talbot's want of place is wantjof ſenſe, 

And Daſhwood's** ſtubborn virtue, downright in- 

ſolence. f 

When ills are thus juſt what the doctors pleaſe, 

And the ſoul's health is held the mind's diſeaſe; 


Horatius Flaccus. 

Pompeia, conſort to Fulius Ceſar, whom the young 
Claudius took an opportuniny of ſcducing at a /olemn ſa- 
erifice of the Bona Dea. 

# © Intravit calidum veteri centone lupanar.“ 

| Juv. 


As infamous, famous bawd. 

| Princeſs of Wales, mother of bis preſent majeſty 
George III. 

See @ profioſal for a militia, publiſted by Lord 
Middleſex. . 

** Sir Francis Daſb wood, af terwards Lord Le 
D:ſpen/er, the patron and protector of our author, 


| 


| 


$59. 


Not all thy art, O Horace! had prevail'd ; 
Here, all thy Roman recipes had fail'd. . 1 
Had fate to Flaccus but our days decreed, 
What Pollio would admire? what Cæſar read? 
Great Maro's + ſelf had dy'd an humble ſwain, 
And Terence ſought a Lælius now in vain. 
Science no more employs the courtter's care, . 
No muſe's voice can charm Northumberland's ear. 
The ſolid vote atrial verſe outweighs, 
And wins all courtly favour from the bays ; 
Hence flow alone the ſacred gifts of kings, 
Staves, truncheons, feathers, mitres, ſtars, and 
' ſtrings. We; 
Hence cradles, ſee! with liſping ſtateſmen ſpawn, 
And infant limbs beſwaddled in the lawn; 
While honeſt Boyle g, too impotent for place, 
Sets, in meridian glory of diſgrace; 
Nor all the patriot muſic of Malone ) 
Can charm a court, like Sackville, or like Stone; 
Bleſt twins of ſtate ! whom love and pow'r con- 
join, 
Like Leda's offspring, made by Jove divine; 
Fix'd in Hibernia's hemiſphere to rule, 
And ſhed your influence o'er each knave and fool f. 
Whilſt the ſad ſummons of the mortar's knell. 
The rival deeds of each diploma tell; 
And death's increaſing muſter-rolls declare, 
That heaith and Thompſon are no longer here; - 
How ſtall the muſe this ſalutation ſend ? 
What place enjoys thee? or what happier friend? 
Say, if in Eaſtbury*s$ majeſtic towers, 
Or wrapt in Aſhley's \ amarantine bowers, 
By friendſhip favour'd, and unaw'd by ſtate, 
You barter ſcience with the wiſe and great; 
O'er Pelbam's politics in judgment it, 
Reform the laws of nations, or of wit; 
With Attic zeſt enrich the ſocial bowl, 
Crack joke on joke, and mingle ſoul with ſoul; 
On laughter's wanton wing now frolic ſport, _, 
Nor envy Fox ** the cloſet of a court. 
Loſt in this darling luxury of eaſe, | 
Alike regardleſs both of fame and fees, 
Let Shaw (you cry) o'er phyſic ſov'reign reign, 
« Or W** boaſt his hecatombs of ſlain : 
“ Be mine, to ſtay ſome friend's departing breath. 
« And Child's ff may take the drudgery of 
cc death, 92 . 


* Satires. + Virgil. } Lord Orrery. 

A, our author lamented the occaſion of theſe lines, ſo 
no one more ſincerely rejoices to find, that the beam of 
public ſpirit is likely to diſpel the clouds which had inter- 
fofed between loyalty and patriotiſm—4 new political 
Star in our days, and which ſome more Eaſtern Magi 
would do well to follow. 


| 


$ A feat belonging to the Right Honourable George 
Dodington. . 

q Another belonging to Lord Middleſex. 

Tord Holland. . 

Tt A coffee-houſe noted for the reſort of our modern 
Eſculapics, where they ply for thoſe patients the apothes 
cary is pleaſed to conſign over to them; and where ano- 
ther appendage to phyſic (called the undertakers ) never 
Jails to attend the phyfical levee, in order to receive the 


q me, ? 
* lucrative ngws of their joint-endeavours, 
| 6 


869 
Yet, n! ſay (whoſe gift it is to ſave, 
Make ſickneſs ſmile, and reſcue from the grave) 
Say, to what end this healing pow'r was meant? 
Nor hide the talent, which by Heav'n is lent. . 
Though envy all her hiſſing ſerpents raiſe, 
And join with harpy fraud to blaſt thy bays; 
Shall wiin diſeaſe in vain demand thy ſkill, 
While health but waits the ſummons of your quill? 
Shall Egypt's plague “ the virgin cheek invade, 
And beauty's wreck not win thee to its aid? 
O! ſtretch a faving hand, and let the fair 
Owe all her ſuture triumphs to thy care; 
Reſume the pen! and be thyſelf, once more, 
What Ratchf, Friend, and Syd'nham were before. 
| Yet; when reviving patients ſet you free, | 
Let Vaughanf yield one ſocial hour to me. 
Come then, my friend! if friendſhip's name can woo, 
Come! bring me all I want, that all in you. 
If rural ſcenes have ſtill the pow'r to pleaſe, 
Flocks; vallies, hills, ſtreams, villas, cats, and trees; 
Here all in one harmonious proſpect blend, 
And landſcapes riſe, ſcarce Lambert'sf art can 
mend * A 
Thames, made immortal by her Denham's ſtrains, 
3 glides through Twick'nham's flow'ry 
ains; Et 
While royal Richmond's cloud-aſpiring wood 
. Pours all its pendent pomp upon the flood. 
By Rome's proud dames let ſtoried Tiber flow, 
And all Palladio grace the banks of Po; 
Here nature's charms in purer luſtre riſe, 
Nor ſeek from wanton art her vain ſupplies. 

Lo! Windſor rey'rend in a length of years, 
Like Cybele, her tow'r-crown'd fummit rears; 
And Hampton's turrets, with majeſtic pride, 
Reflect their glories in the paſling tide : | 
There Britiſh Henreys gave to Gallia law ; 

Here bloom'd the laurels of a great Naſſau 5. 
O! could thefe ſcenes one monarch more but 
pleaſe. 
No frozen climates, no tempeſtuous ſeas, 
For Brunſwick's weal alarming fears ſhould bring, 
Nor Britain envy meaner courts her king. 
Here Campbell's || varied ſhades with wonder ſee, 
Like Heav'n's own Eden, ſtor'd with every tree; 
Each plant with plant in verdant glory vies; © 
High-tow'ring pines, like Titans, ſcale the ſkies; 
And Lebanon's rich groves on Hounſlow's de- 
ferts rife. A 
But chief— with awful ſtep, O! let us ſtray, 
Where Britain's Orpheus tun'd his ſacred lay, 
Whoſe grove enchanted from his numbers grew, 
And proves, what once was fabled, now is true. 


* The ſmall-pox, ſaid to have firſt appenred at Alex- 
exdria. See the Doftor's treatiſe on this diftemper. 
+ Orven Evan Vaughan, Eſq. of Bodidris caſtle; a 


gentleman, in. whoſe friendſtip the doctor and our author | 
more particularly pride themſelves, as be has never polluted | 


bis ancient Britiſt pedigree with any modern Anti-Britiſs 
Hrinciples. . Mur 7 
A landſcape-painter, much celebrate. 
H William the Third. ; A — en a 5 
_ | Deke of Argy e, celebrated as a warrior and a. 


fatcſman, > ves A AE AN | 
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Here oft the bard with Arbuthnot retir d; 

Here flow'd the verſe his healing art inſpir'd s; 

Alike thy merit like thy fame ſhould riſe, 

Could friendſhip give, what feeble art denies : 

Though Pope's immortal verſe the gods reſuſe, 

Accept this off ring from an humbler muſe. 

Weak though her flight, yet honeſt ſtill her train, 

And: what no miniſter could ever gain; 

Pleas'd if the grateful tribute of her ſong, 

Thy merit, Thompſon ! ſhall one day prolong. 
In marſhall'd ſlaves let hungry princes trade, 


I And Britain's bullion bribe their venal aid +; 


Let brave Boſcawen trophied honours gait, 

And Anſon wield the trident of the main. 

Safe, in the harbour of my Twick'nam | bower; 

From all the wreeks of ſtate, or ſtorms of power; 

No wreaths I court, no ſubſidies I claim, | 

Too rich for want, too indolent for fame. 

Whilſt here with vice a bloodleſs war 1 wage, 

Or laſh the follies of a trifling age, 

Each gay-plum'd hour, upon its downy wings, 

The Hybla freight of rich contentment brings; 

| Health, roſy handmaid, at my table waits, 

And halcyon peace broods watchful o'er my gates, 
Here oft, on contemplation's pinion bore, . 

| To heav'n I mount, and nature's works explore; 

Or, led by reaſon's intellectual clue, 

Through error's maze, truth's ſecret ſteps purſue; 

View ages paſt in ſtory's mirror ſhown, 

And make time's mould'ring treaſures all my own; 

Or here the muſe now ſteals me from the throng, 

And wraps me in th* enchantment of her ſong. 
Thus flow, and thus for ever flow ! my days, 

Unaw'd by cenſure, or unbrib'd by praiſe; 

No friend to faction, and no dupe to zeal ; 


| Foe to all party, but the public weal. 


Why then, from every venal bondage free, 
Courts have no glitt'ring ſhackles left for me: 
My reaſons, Thompſon ! prithce aſk no more; 
Take them, as Oxford's Flaccus ſung before 5. 

« My eaſe and freedom if for aught I vend, 
Would not you cry, to Bedlam, Bedlam, friend! 
„But to ſpeak out—ſhall what could ne'er en 

hy e 
© My frailer youth, now captivate in age? 
„What cares can vex, what terrors frightful be, 
„To him whoſe ſhield is hoary fixty-three || ? 


* Pope's epiſtle to Arbuthnot. 

+ Alluding to a modern kind of military traffic, wobich 
con fiſts in the exchange of Britiſh gold for German vu- 
tour , and by which means, it is preſumed, our politicians 
intend the native wants of either party foalt be recipro- 
cally ſupplied. 

+ He had a neat villa, in the flyle of a chateau, on 
the north ſide of Twickenham Cammon, facred to the muſes. 
It wvas afterwards inhabited by the Lady Bridget Tolls 
mache, daughter of the late Lord Northington, 

ß See concluſion of Dr. King's Apology. | 
«|| Though the tranſlator's virtue is not yet ſecured by 
this palladium of his grand climacteric, yet be flatters 


author, in the practice of his beroic indifference, hows 


1 . 


of it. 
8 


hinfelf he ſball at leaſt be able to rival our truly Roman | 
ever. ſbort he may fall of bim in bis elegant deſcription 


be, 


which 
n va- 
ic ian 
cipro- 


* by 


atters 


Poman 


hows 


i lion 
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« When life itſelf fo " worth appears, 


| « That miniſters can give no hopes, or fears; 


« Although grown gray within my humbler gate, 
« ] neꝰ er kiſs d hands, or trod the rooms of ſtate; 
« Yet not unhonour'd have I liv'd, and bleſt 

« With rich convenience, careleſs of the reſt; 

« What boon more grateſul can the gods beſtow; 


On thoſe avow'd ei ſavourite ſons below 25 


AN OCCASIONAL SONG, 


4s Mr. Beard, in the Character f a 
Recruiting Serjeant, at the Theatre Royal i in Covent 
Garden, in the Entertainment of ** The Fair.” 

In ſtory we're told | 
How our monarchs of old 
O'er France ſpread their royal domain; 
But no annals ſhall ſhow | 
Her pride laid ſo low, 
As when brave George the Second aid reign, 
f Brave boys 
As when brave, &c. 


Of Roman and Greek 
Let fame no more ſpeak ; 
Though their arms did che old world ſubdue, 
Through the nations around 
Let her trumpet now ſound, 
How Britons have conquer d the new, 
Brave boys? 
How Britons have, &c. 


Eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, 
Our cannons loud mouth 
Shall the rights of our monarch maintain; 
On America's ſtrand 
Amherſt limits the land, 
Boſcawen gives law on the main, | 
| | Brave boys! 
Boſcawen gives, &c. 


Fach fort and each town, 
We ſtill make our own, 
Cape Breton, Crown Point, Niagar ; 
Guardelupe, Senegal, 
And Quebec s mighty fall, 
Shall prove we've no equal i in war, 


Brave voy! | 


Shall prove we've, &c. 


* © Libera fi pretio — otia vendam, 
* Cui non inſanus videar ? ? Sed apertius audi : 
« Quz juvenem, infirmumque animi Pere ne- 
„ quibant, 
« Illa ſenem capiant? aut quæ terrere pericla 
« Poſſe putes hominem, cui climaQtericus annus 
Præſidio eſt omni majus? cui vita videtur 
6 Haud  <quidem tanti eſſe, ut quid caveatve 
« petatve 
« A regni ſatrapis, ullaque fit anxius hora. 
« Si mihi non dextram tetigiſſe, aut limina regum 
« Contigit, & lare ſub tenui mea canuit ætas: 
Attamen æquo animo, non ullis rebus egenus, 


Dii munus dederunt, cui {i faviſſe fatentur.” 


} 


| 


| 


ll 
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Though Conflans did boaſt a 
He would conquer our coaſt, 
Our thunder ſoon made Monſieur mute; 
Brave Hawke wing' d his way, 
Then pounc'd on his prey, 
nnn Nb 8 ti 
N | Brave bays! 
And gave ee A. 
At Minden you know e * 
How we frighten'd the foe, 


; While homeward their army now ſteals, 


Though, they cry, © Britiſh bande 
; « Are too hard for our hands, 

« Begar ! we can beat them in heels, 
ql i | 
EN 8 Begar ! we, &. 
Whilſt our ien from 1 
For laurels thus roam, 


Should the flat-bottom'd boats but appear, 


\ 


- Qur militia ſhall ſhow 
No wooden-ſhoed foe 
Can with freemen in battle. _—_—_— 
Brave beret 
Your fortunes and lives, 
Your children and wives, 


| To defend, tis the time now or never: 


Then let each volunteer 

To the drum-head repair — 8 
n EAITINEN * ä 
Brave boys! 


King George, Kc. 
S80NG. | 
Sung by + Mr. Beard in the Entertainment of Apollo and 
Dapbne. 


Taz ſun from the eaſt tips the mountains with 
gold; [hold! 


The meadows all ſplangled with dew-drops be- 


Hear! _ lark $ ay matin proclaims the new 
lay. 
And the} Porn) s cheerful ſummons 2 = 
CHORUS. 
With the ſpores of the field there's no po 
ſure can vie, 


While jocund we follow the hounds 1 10 full ; 


Let the drudge of the town make riches his ſport; 
The flave of the ſtate hunt the ſmiles of a court: 
No care and ambition our paſtime annoy, 
But innocence _— gives a Zeſt to our 

With the ſports, &e. 


Mankind are all hunters in various degree; 

The prieſt hunts a living the lawyer a fee, 

The doctor a patient the courtier a place, 

Though often, like us, he's flung out in the chaſe, 
With the ſports, &c. 


| The cit hunts a plumb=—while the, ſoldier hunt 


Non in honoratus vixi: Neque pratius uſquam |. 


fame, 


The poet a dinner—the 7 a dame, 


* 


* 
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And the praQtis'd coquette, though ſhe ſeems to 
refuſe, 


In * of her airs, ſtill her lover purſues. | 
With the ſports, &c. 


Let the bold and the buſy hunt glory and wealth; 
All the blefling we aſk is the bleſſing of health, 
With hound and with horn through the wood- 
lands to roam, 
And, when tired abroad, find contentment at home. 
With the ſports of the field there's no pleaſure 
can vie, 
While jocund we fellow our hounds in full cry. 


SONG, 


Sung By Mr. Beard at the Annual Meeting of the 
Fe ident, FVice-Pre dent, Governors, c. of the 
London Hoſpital. 


or trophies and laurels I mean not to ſing, 
Of Pruſſia's brave prince, or of Britain's good king; 
Here the poor claim my ſong ; then the art II 
diſplay 
How you all ſhall be gainers—by giving away. 


Derry down. 


The cruiſe of the widow, you very well know, 
The more it was emptied, the fuller did flow: 
So here with your purſe the like wonder you'll 
find; [hind. 
The more you draw out, ſtill—the more left be- 
Derry down. 


The prodigal here without danger may ſpend; 
That ne'er can be laviſh'd, to Heaven we lend; 
And the miſer his purſe-ſtrings may draw with- 
out pain, 
For what miſer won't give—when giving is gain? 
Derry down. 


The gameſter, who ſits up whole days and whole 


nights, 

To 1 his health and his fortune at White's; 

Much more to advantage his betts he may make, 
Here, ſet what he will, he will double his ſtake. 
Derry down. 


The fair one, whoſe heart the four aces controul, 
Who ſighs for /ans-prendre, and dreams of a vole, 
Let her here ſend a tithe of her gains at quadrille, 
And ſhe'll ne er want a friend—in victorious ſpa- 
dille. 
Derry down. 


Let os merchant, who trades on the perilous ſea, 

Come here, and inſure, if from loſs he'd he free; 

A policy here from all danger ſecures, 

For ſafe is the venture—which Heaven inſures. 
Derry down. 


The ftock-jobber too my ſubſcribe without 
ſear, 

Tn a fund which for ever a premium muſt bear; 

Where the ſtock till muſt riſe, and where ſcrip will 
prevail, [ fail. 


THE WORKS OF P. WHITEHEAD. 


The churchman likewiſe his advantage m N 
draw, 
And berd buy a living, in ſpite of the law 
In Heaven L mean; then, without any fear, 
Let Rim purchaſe away there s no ſimony here. 
Derry down. 


+ Ye rakes, who the joys of Hymen diſclaim, 

And ſeek, in the ruin oi virtue, a fame; 

You may here boaſt a triumph conſiſtent with duty, 

And keep, without guilt, a ſeraglio of beauty. 
Derry down, 


If from charity then ſuch advantages flow, 
That * = gain the more—the more you be- 
leaſe: 
Here's he 9 will afford you rich Ry with 
When the baſon comes round—be as rich as you 
pleaſe. 
Derry down, 


| Then a health to that t Patron, whoſe grandeur 


and ſtore 
Yield aid and defence to the ſick and the poor ; 


Who no courtier can flatter, no patriot can blame: 


But, our preſident's here—or I'd tell you his name, 
Derry down. 


_. * BALLAD. 
Loxs, Roger i in vain 
Strove Cic'ley to gain, 
And that ſomething he wanted ſhe knew ; 
Yet (till ſhe reply'd, 


Firſt make me-your bride, 
Or—1 wiſh I may die if I do. 


Quoth Roger, next fair 
Pl deck out your hair 
With a top-knot, green, yellow, or blue. 
No top-knot, pray, bring 
Without the gold ring, 
Or— I wiſh I may die if I do. 


Together one day, 

When making of hay, 

Pretty Cis on a haycock he threw; 
His hand did intrude; 

She cry'd, don't be rude, 
For—l wiſh I may die if 1 do. 


But Roger ſtill preſt 

Her lips and her breaſt, 

Until kinder and kinder ſhe. grew : 
A glance from her eye 

Hle faw gave the lie 

To— I wiſh I may die if I do.“ 


He knew what it meant, 
Took looks for conſent ; 
Then—a fairing prefented to view, 
Which Cis ſo amaz'd, 

She ſigh'd while ſhe gaz'd— | 
Oh! I ſurely ſhall die—if I do. 


of the clergy. 
+ Ditto for the Magdalen Ho efpital, 0 


Thovgh South-Sca, and! — and Omnium ſhould 
| Derry down. | 


+ The late Duke of Devonſtire, 


Add. enal A for the ne} fn of the fur | 


See 
Skin 


'Whi 


Extr 


Ju. 


POE M 5, 


What lovers conceal 
No muſe ſhovld reveal; 

You muſt fancy then what did enſue ; 
But ſhe no more cry'd, ' 
Firſt make me your bride, 

Or—l wiſh I may die if | do 


Ah! Roger! ſays Cis, 
A fairing like this 
Cannot fail a young maid to ſubdue: 
No knot you need bring; 
Ne'er mind the gold ring, 
For—l wiſh J may die if I do. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Warn Bacchus, jolly god, invites 

To revel in his ev'ning rites, 

In vain his altars I ſurround, 

Though with Burgundian incenſe crown'd : 
No charm has wine without the laſs; 

'Tis love gives reliſh to the glaſs. 


Whilſt all areund, with jocund glee, 

In brimmers toaſt their fav'rite ſhe; 
Though ev'ry nymph my lips proclaim, 
My heart ſtill whiſpers Chloe's name; 
And thus with me, by am'rous ſtealth, 
Still ev'ry glaſs is Chloe's health. 


VERSES 


Occafioned by Lady Pomfret' s Preſent of ſome . 
Statues to Oxford ; the flreets avbereef ⁊uere oth iy 
ſaid to be paved with Jacobites. 


Ir Oxford's ſtones, as Blaco writes, 

And Pitt affirms, are Jacobites, 
That bid the court defiance ; 

How muſt the danger now increaſe, 

When ſtones are come from Rome and Greece, 
To form a grand alliance ! 


Yet, ſprung from lands of liberty, 
Theſe ſtones can ſure no Tories be, 
Or friends to the Pretender; a 
And Pitt himſelf can ne'er deviſe, | 
That Whiggiſh ſtones ſhould ever riſe 
Againſt our faith's Defender. 


TO DR. KING. 


Orr have I heard, with clam'rous note, 
A yclping cur exalt his throat 
At Cynthia's ſilver rays; 
So, with the blaze of learning's light, 
When you, O King, offend his ſight, 
The ſpaniel Blaco bays. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND BEE. 
TO FLAVIA. 
Ser! Flavia, ſee ! that flutt'ring dis, 


Skim round yon” flower with ſportive wing, 
Yet ne er its ſweet explore; | 


While, wiſer, the induſtrious bee - 


Extracts the honey from the tree, 
And hives the — tore, 


— 


* 


at 


So you, with coy, coquettiſh art, 
Play wanton round your lover's heart, | 
Inſenſible and ſree: 33 
Love's balmy bleſſing would you try, 
No longer ſport a butterfly, 
But imitate the bee. 


VERSES, 
Dropt in Mr. Garriclꝭ Temple of Sbalſpeare. 


WuiLE here to Shakſpeare * Garrick pays 
His tributary thanks and praiſe ; 
Invokes the animated ſtone, 
To make the poet's mind his own; 
That he each character may trace 
With humour, dignity, and grace; 
And mark, unerring mark, to men, 
The rich creation of his pen; 
Preferr'd the pray'r—the marble god 


| Methinks l ſee, aſſenting, nod, 


And, pointing to his laurell'd brow, 
Cry—* Half this wreath to you l owe : 


| © Loſt to the ſtage, and loſt to fame; 


* Murder'd my ſcenes, ſcarce known my name; 


Sunk in oblivion and diſgrace 


Among the common, ſcribbling race, 
„ Unnotic'd long thy Shakſpeare lay, 
To dullneſs, and to time, a prey: 

* But now I riſe, 1 breathe, I live 

In you—my repreſentative ! . 

% Again the hero's breaſt I fire, 

« Again the tender ſigh inſpire ; 


| © Each fide, again, with laughter ſhake, ; G 
| © And teach the villain-heart to quake; | 


« All this, my ſon! again I do— 

« 1?.-—No, my ſon !—'Tis I, and yon.“ 
While thus the grateful ſtatue ſpeaks, 

A bluſh o'erſpreads the ſuppliant's cheeks — 
6 What! Half this wreath, wit 's mighty chief? 

« O grant,” he cries, © one Gogle leaf; 

* That far o'erpays his humble merit, 

« Who's but the organ of thy ſpirit.” 
Phœbus the gen'rous conteſt heard 

When thus the god addreſs'd the bard : 

Here, take this laurel from my brow, 

On him your mortal wreath beſtow ;— 

« Each matchleſs, each the palm ſhall bear, 

« In heav'n the bard, on earth the play'r. 


CUPID BAFFLED. 


D1aNa, hunting on a day, 
Bcheld where Cupid ſleeping lay, 
_ His quiver by his head: 
One of his darts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of her's did cloſe convey 
Into the other's ſtead. 


When next the archer through the grove, 
In ſearch of prey, did wanton rove, : 


© The fatue of Shalſpeare, i in the temple dedicated & ts 
the bard by Mr. Garrick, in his delightful garden at 
Hampton, was the work { 8 that able and ingenious 
maſter, Roubilias, 
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Ons. 


For a Jew many people the maſter miſtook, 


Whoſe: Levites were ſcullions, his high-prieſt a | 
| Iferibed en a Monument, called The Tomb of Cs 


cook; 
And though he deſign'd our xeligion to alter, 


. — ſaw the u ge ee ſmoke at the 


The bell's ſolemn ſound, has was heard far a 


near, 
And oft roas'd the chaplain unwilling to pray Ty 


But d eme rings in—the country to dinner. 


When my good lord the biſhop. had heard the 
ſtrange ſtory, 

How the place was ,, profan'd, that was built to 
G's + [deed, 

Full of zeal he cried out, Ob, how: bapioue the 


& To cram Chriſtians with EE, inſtead o 


„the creed!“ 


Then a to the grove hied the church's pro- 
; tector 222 D 124 
Reſolving to give his lay- brother a lecture: 
But he ſcarce had begun, when he fav, plac'd be- 
; fore em, 
A haunch piping hot from the feelin ſandtorum. 


« Troth!“ quoth he, “ I lad no great ſin in the 
„ % plan: 
© What was uſeleſs to Gad beate uſeful to man: 
6 Beſides, tis a true Chriſtian duty, we read, 
„Ihe poor and the hungry with good thiogs to 
«© feed.” 


Then again on the walls he beſtow'd conſecration, 


But reſerv'd the full rights of a free viſitation x 
Thus, tis ſtill the Lord's houſe—only varied the 
treat, 
Now, there's meat without grace---where was 
grace without meat. | 


VERSES 
On tho Duke of Cumberland's Viftory at Culliden, in 4 
the Tear 1746. 


As his worm eaten volumes old time tumbled o'er 

To review the great actions that happen'd of yore; 

When the names of young Ammon and Cæſar he 
ſaw, 

He to one oppos'd Churchill---to th* other Naſſau; 

Then ſaid, with a ſigh, © What! has Britain no 
on friend ? ? | ſend ?” 

* With theſe muſt her long race of heroes have 

When ftraight a loud blaſt on her trumpet fame 
blew, | | | 

Which ſo long had been ſilent, the ſound he 
ſcarce knew; 

But ſoon in his ſight the ſwift goddeſs appear'd, 

And, half out of breath, cry'd—* News, news! 
“ have you beard ?— 

& I have yet one hero to add to your ſtore, 

% Brave William has conquer'd---Rebellion's no 
«© more.” 

Well pleas'd, in his annals time ſet down the name, 

Made the record authentic---and gave it to fame. 


Vor. X. 


| I borrow immortality from thee. 


1 nn © 5 . TH1 N 64 


— 


7 " 


| drive an vaRBs . 


in the Garden of the late *fobn' Rich; Eſq. at Cooley, 
in Middleſex ; 'awhereon' three brautiful Boys art co- 
vering a Funeral Urn Toith a Veil of pane: | 


War, buſy boys, why thus entwine 

The flowery. veil around this ſhrine ? 
As if, for 2755 days like qt 3 
No more to good ſermons now nen the 1 | 


' Here let the gloomy tyrant lie; 
| His urn an altar ſhall ſupply, - 


Sacred to eaſe, and ſocial - FT "ge 
For Care's deceaſc---is Pleaſure's birth. 


THE EPITAPH 


(In Letters of Braſe, inſerted by a Femole Fi "Fun re- 
Preſanting Hiſtory), on a Marble Pyramid of the Mo 
nument of Jobn Duke of Argyll. 1 — 


Bairax, behold, if patriot worth be dear, 

A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear! 
Silent that tongue admiring'ſenates heard, 
Nerveleſs that arm oppoſing legions fear'd !- by 
Nor leſs, O Campbell! thine the. pow'r to _—_ 
And give, to grandeur all the grace of caſe. 

Long, from thy life, let kindred heroes trace, 
Arts which ennoble ſtill the nobleſt race. 
Others may owe their future fame to me 


W, eftminſter Abbey. 


P. OOF th 


VERSES 


On the Name, P. Whiteheod, ſubſcribed fo the above 
Tnſcription, being removed thence ſome time after the 
Monument was erefted. 


O'cr the tombs as pale envy was hov'ring around. 

The manes of each hallow'd hero to wound; 

On Argyll's, when ſhe ſaw only truth was re- 
lated 

Of him, whom alive ſhe moſt mortally hated, 

And finding the record adopted by fame, 

In revenge to the poet - ſhe gnaw'd out his name. 


VERSES 


To Mr. Brooke, on the Refuſal of a Licence to hi: 
Play of Guſtavus Y aſa. 


Write Athens glory'd in her free-born race, 
And ſcience flouriſh'd round her fav'rite place, 
The muſe unfetter'd trod the Grecian ſage ; 
Free wcre her pinions, unreſtrain'd her rage: 
Bold and fecure ſhe aim'd the pointed dart, 
And pour'd the precept poignant to the heart, 
Till dire dominion ſtretch'd her lawleſs {way, 
And Athens' ſons were deſtin'd to obey : 
Then, firſt, the ſtage a licens'd bondage knew, 
And tyrants quaſh'd the ſcene they fear'd to view: 
Fair freedom's voice no more was heard to charm, 
Or liberty the Attic audience warm. | 
Then fled the muſe, indignant, from the ſhore, 
Nor deign'd to dwell where freedom was no more: 
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Vain then; alas ! ſhe ſought Britannia's iſle, 

Cbarm d with her voice, and cheer'd us with her 
maine 17 Lt = 

If Gallic laws her gen” rous flight reſtrain, ds 

And bind ber captive with th' igneble chain; 

Bold and unlicens'd, in Eliza's days, of 

Free flow'd her numbers, flouriſh'd fair her bays; | 

O'er Britain's ſtage majeſtic, unconfin'd, 

She tun'd her patriot leſſons to mankind; __ 

For mighty heroes ranſack'd cv'ry age, page. 

Then beam'd them glorious in her Shakſpeare's - 

Shakſpeare's no more :!—loſt was the Poet“ S 

name, 


Till thou, my friend, my genius; forun to fame ; 1 


Lur'd by his laurel's never-fading bloom, 

You boldly ſnatcb d the trophy from his den 
Taught the declining mut again to ſoar, 

And to Britannia gave one poet more. 

Pleas'd, in thy lays we fee Guſtavus live; 
But, O Guſtavus! il thou canſt, forgive. 
Kritons, more ſavage than the tyrant Dane, 
Beneath whoſe yoke you drew the galling chain, 
Degen'rate Britons, by thy worth diſmay'd, 
Profane thy glories, and proſeribe thy ſhade, ' 


SONG. | 
As Granville's' fot numbers tune Myra's 100 


raiſe,” 

And Chloe ſhines lovely in Prior's ſweet lays; 
So, would Daphne but mile, their example Pd 

| -follow, © 
And, as ſhe looks like Venus, I'd ſing like Apollo; : 
N But, alas! while no ſmiles from the fair one in- 
ſpire, ; [lyre ! 
How languid my grains, and how tunelels my 


Go, zephyts, ſalute in ſoft accents her ear, 
And tell how I langviſh, ſigh, pine, and deſpair ; 
In gentleſt murmurs my paſſion commend, 
But whiſper it folly, for fear you offend : 
For ſure, O ye'winds, you may tell her my pain; 
. Tis me s to luffer, but not to 1 


| Wherever l go, or whatever I do, 21,5 
Still fomething preſents the fair nymph to my view, 
If I traverſe the garden, the garden ſtill ſhows 
Me her neck in the lily, her lip in the reſe 
But with her neither lily nor roſe can compare; 
Far ſweeter's her lip, and her baſom move air. 


If, to vent my'fond anguiſh, I ſteal to the grove, 

The ſpring there preſents the freſh bene of wy 

love; 

The nightingale too, with impertinent n 

Pours forth way ſweet {trains in my ſyren's tweet 

voice: lbrings; 

Thus the — 8 its muſic her image ſtil 
For like the ſpring ſhe looks fair, like the night- 
| ingale ſings. 


If, forſaking the res, 1 fly to | the —_ 
Where beauty and ſplendour united reſort, 
Some glimpſe of my fair in each charmer | ſpy, 
In Richmond's fair form, or in Brudenel's bright 
eye; appear ? 
- But, alas? what would Brudenel or Richmond 
Unheeded they'd pals, were 0 e but 
may” > 


If to books [ retire, to drown my fond pain, 

And dwell over Horace, or Ovid's ſweet ſtrain; 

In Lydia, or Chloe, my Daphne I find; 

But Chloe was courteous, and Lydia was kind: 
Like Lydia, or Chloe, would Daphne but prove, 
Like Horace, or Ovid, I'd ſing and I'd love. 


TO DR. SCHOMBERG, OF BATH. 


To Schombery quoth Death, © I your patient will 
% have: [ſave.“ 
To Death replied Schomberg, © My patient I'll 
Then Death ſeiz'd his arrow, the Doctor his pen, 
And each wound the one gave, t' other heal'd it 
again; 

Till Death ſwore he never had met ſuch deſiance 
Since he and the college had been in alliance. 


* 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Do thou fair FRUr H deſcend, 


And watchful guard him in an honeſt end; 

Kindly ſevere, inſtruct his equal line, 

To court no friend, nor own a foe but thine. _ 

But if his giddy eye ſhould vainly quit 

Thy ſacred paths, to run the muſe of wit ; 

If his apoſtate heart ſhould e'er incline 

To offer incenſe at Corruption's ſhrine, 

Urge, urge thy power; the black attempt confound, 
And daſh the ſmoking cenſor to the ground. 

Thus aw'd to fear inſtructed bards may ſee, 

That guilt is doom'd to ſink in infamy. 


Ess Ax ON SATIRE, PAR III. 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE 
Anno 1794. | 
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Joux Bxown was born at Rothbury, in the county of Northumberland, November 5. 1715. He 
was deſcended from the family of Brown of Coalſton in Haddingtonſhire. His father, the Rev. 
John Brown, was a native of Dunſe in Berwickſhire; and, at the time of his ſon's birth, was curate 
to Dr, Thomlinſon rector of Rothbury. He was collated by Dr. Nitolſon Biſhop of Carlifle, to 
the vicarage of Wigton in Cumberland, in 150 latter end of 1715. His mother's maideti name 
was Potts. 
| He received the firſt part of his education at the grammar ſchool of Wigton. From thetice he 
was retnoved to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was entered of St. John's College, Decem- 
ber 18. 1732, under the tuition of Dr. Tonſtall. 

He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1735, with great reputation, being at the head of the 
wranglers, and returned to Wigton, where he was ordained by Dr. Fleming biſhop of Carliſte. His 
firſt preferment was to a minor canonry and lecturerſhip of the cathedral church of Carliſle. He 
remained in obſcurity in that city till 1739, when he went to CEN to take his degree of 
Maſter of Arts.. 
in 1745, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for government; and acted as a volunteer at the 
Lege of Carliſle, during which he behaved with great intrepidity. | 

Aſter the deſcat of the rebels, when ſeveral of them were to be tried at the aſſizes held at Car- 
liſle in 1746, he preached Two Sermons on the mutual connection between * truth and civil 
ſreedom, and between ſuperſtition, tyranny, irreligion, and atheiſm, 
lis attachment to Whig principles procured him the friendſhip of Dr. Oſbaldeſtcn, who contri- 
buted to his obtaining from the Dean and Chapter of Carliſle the living of Morland, in the county 
of Weſtmoreland ; and, on the death of Dr. Fleming, being advanced to that fee, appointed him 
one of his chaplains. He reſigned his preferment in the cathedral of Carlifle in diſguſt. 

In the early part of his life, and probably during his reſidence at Carliſle, he wrote his poem in- 
tituled Honour, inſcribed to Lord Viſcount Lonſdale. 

His next poetical performance, though not immediately publiſhed, was his Efay on Satire, in three 
parts, addreſſed to Warburton, who immediately introduced him to his friend Ralph Allen, Eſq. of 
Prior Parks, near Bath, to whoſe generoſity he was indebted, at a time when his cireumſtantes had 
not raiſed him above pecuniary obligations. | 

On the 22d of April I750, he preached a ſermon at the Abbey-Church at Bath, for the beneſit 
of the General Hoſpital, On the Purſuit of Falſe Pleafure, and the Miſchiefs of Immoderate' Gaming, which 
was attended by the ſuppreſſion of the public gaming-tables in that . ; an effect which did honour 
to the preacher's eloquence, 

In 1751, his Z/ay on Satire was given to the world in Fa ſecond votuine of Warburton's edition 
of Pope's Works, with which it ſtill continues to be printed, as well as in the third volume of 
1 Dodfley's Collection.“ 

The ſame year, he publiſhed, what may be fill 1 regarded as his capital production, his atom 
the Character iſiet of the Earl of Shafiſhury, I. On Ridi cue, conſidered as the Teft of Truth. II. On the 
Moti ver to Virtue, and the Neceſſity of Religious Principle. III. On Revealed Religion and Chriſtianity. 
The work was dedicated to Mr. Allen, and received by the public with a high degree of applauſe. 
In the laſt Eſay, he is ſaid to have reteived conſiderable aſſiſtance from his father. The fifth edi- 
tion was printed in 1764. Mr, Charles Bulkeley, ; a Difſenting Miniſter, publiſhed two pamphlets 
in vindication of Sbaftcſhury, in 1751 and 1752, written with ability and ſpirit, 
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He had a principal hand in the compoſition of an © Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion,” by Mr. Charles 
Aviſon, which came out in that year, and was well received. To the ſecond edition, which ap- 
peared in 1753, was added an ingenious and learned letter to the author concerning the muſic of 
the ancien's, by the late Dr. Jortin, though publiſhed without his name. 

In 1754, he printed a ſermon Os the Uſe and Abuſe of External: in Religion: in which, while he allows 
and contends for the great expediency of ceremonial i in worſhip, he does not ſeem attached to any 
particular mode as deſigned to diſtinguiſh particular ſes, but vindicates the outward forms of devo- 
tion only ſo far as they are calculated to promote the purpoſes of religion, and the general union of 
all the profeſſions of Chriſtianity. 

About this time, he was promoted by the Earl of Hardwicke to the living of Great Horkefley in 
Eſſex, upon the ſolicitation of his ſon the Hon. Charles Yorke, to whom he had been recommended 
by Warburton. | | | 
In 1755, his Barbaraſſu. a tragedy, was aQed at the theatre in Diary Lane. The defign ſeems 
borrowed from Merope.” Zaphira's diſtreſs and her reſolutions greatly reſemble Merope's ; and 
the character of Barbaroſſa ſeems to be drawn after Poliphontes, with ſome few ſtrokes of Bajazet, 
and the bluſtering monarch in the Mourning Bride.” It met with great ſucceſs in the repreſen- 
tation ; and, being a play of buſtle and buſineſs, {till keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage. Garrick furniſh- 
ed the prologue and epilogue. 

- The ſame year. he took the degree of DoRor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

In 1756, his Athelfan, a tragedy, was acted at the theatre in Drury-Lane, and was well received 
by the; public, but did not become ſo popular a play as Barbareſſa; and though much the more ori- 
ginal and better executed piece of the two, has been ſcarcely heard or thought of ſince its firſt run. 
It is founded on the Britiſh hiſtory, and has great merit. The ſtruggles and conflicts of various 
paſſion which Azhe{fian is made to undergo, before his paternal and domeſtic affections get the better 
of a reſentment which had led him into an act of treaſon againſt his prince and country, are-finely 
ſupported, and perhaps ſcarcely excelled in any of our madern 8 He did not 08 * name 

to the world either with Barbaroſſa or Atbelſtan. 

In 1757, he publiſhed his famous ffimate of the Manners and. Printiples of the Times, which had 
a very rapid ſale, ſeven editions of it having been printed in little more than a year. It came out 
when the minds of the people were extremely depreſſed by ſome unproſperous events, and when, 
conſequently, they were more ready to liſten to the melancholy, and perhaps too juſt repreſentation 
of the manners and principles of the nation. The chief deſign of the Efiimate was to ſhow that a 

vain. luxurious, and ſelfiſh effeminacy, in the higher ranks of life, marked the character of the age; 
and to point out the effects and ſources of this effeminacy. In the proſecution of his deſign, he 
certainly diſplayed much ſagacity and ingenuity of obſervation. His characters are ſtrongly mark- 
ed; and the ſtyle elegant, pointed, and lively; though it muſt likewiſe be acknowledged, that his 
remarks are ſometimes too minute, and that he writes with too great an air of ſelf. importance. The 
work, which at firſt met with far more applauſe than cenſure, was in a ſhort time run down by po- 
pular clamour: but not anſwered. Several antageniſts roſe up againſt him, ſome of whom were of 
very little conſequence. . Ralph, in his Caſe, of Authors, was a formidable adverſary. One of 
the beſt anſwers ro the Eſimate was © The Characteriſtics of the Preſent State of Ow OY" 
written by Dr. Wallace of Edinburgh, af 

In the ſummer aſter the Efimate was publiſhed, as he was one night fitting ase in | Vauxhall 

3 the following 7mpromptu, with which-he was much pleaſed, was ſent him 8 an We 
8 : | 


f nb 0 ſay, thou gracious cenſor of the age, 
What can thy ſolitary thoughts engage; e 
| What Jures thee thus to pleaſure's golden reign; x 

- Cam'ft thou like Cato, to go out again: e + = 

No! fent like Raphael from the heavenly powers, g 43977 bi 
Jo meet the inhabitants of Eden's bowers, ot A al ddt uf 
. Welcome, O ſeer! purſue the glorious plan, 
2 To mark the manners, and reform the man. D 

S Canteh, F 
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The teſtimony given by Voltaire, to the effect which the F/limate had on tlie conduct of the 
nation, is very honourable to Brown. © At this time (1756) there appeared a book intitled An 
« Eſtimate of the Manners of the Times,” of which there was no leſs then ſive editions printed off 
in London in the ſpace of three months. In this-treatiſe the author proves that the Engliſh nation 
was entirely degenerated; that it was near its ruin; that its inhabitants were no longer ſo+ robuſt 
and hardy as in former times; and that its ſoldiers had loſt their courage. This work rouſed the 
ſenſibility of the Engliſh nation, and produced tbe following conſequences: They attacked almoſt 
at one ag the ſame times: all the ſea coaſts of France, and her nn. in Aſia, A ind 
America.“ 

In 1758, he publiſhed the ſecond volume of his Eſtimate, 22 containing Cu additional remarks 
on the ruling manners and principles, which manifeſted his uſual ingenuity. The ſketches of a great. 
miniſter, and of a political writer, deſigned for Mr. Pitt and himſelf, are very maſterly. But his 
vanity, which is too conſpicuous in this volume, expoſed him to general cenſure and diſlike ; and 


the prejudices againſt him occaſioned the real excellencies of the work to be very much overlooked. _ 


The periodical critics treated him with uncommon ſeverity; and ſuch a multitude of autagoniſts roſe 
againſt him, ſo many objections were urged upon him by friends as well as enemies, that he ſeems 
to have been deeply impreſſed, and to have retired ſor a while into the country, from whence he 
wrote An Explanatory Defence of the Eſtimate, 7. in a ſeries of letters to a noble friend, which end- 
ed on his part the affair of the Eſlimate, that at firſt gained him an extravagant applauſe, and at 
length expoſed him to as extravagant cenſure; to the latter of which, though the uprightneſs of 
his intentions cannot vo reaſonably doubted, it muſt be allowed that he contributed by his own in- 
diſcretion. g 

Between the appearance of the fecond volumes of the Eſtimate and 3 Defence, he repub- 
liſhed Walker's © Narrative of the Siege of Londonderry,” 8vo, © as an uſeful leſſon to the T0” 
times, with a prefatory addreſs to the public.” _ 

About this time, his friend Dr. Oſbaldeſton preſented him to the viewaga of Newcaftle upon Tyne; 
which enabled him to reſign the living of Great Horkeſley to Lord Hardwicke, between whom, as 
well as Warburton and him there had ſome time before been a coolneſs. It was probably owing to the 
influence of the ſame prelate, that he was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to his preſent 
Majeſty. He received no higher preferment, which muſt have been a great mortification to him, 
as he undoubtedly eſteemed himſelf qualified for the higheſt offices in the church ; ad; his CONE 
under proper direction, would have rendered him equal to any ſtation. 

In 1760, he publiſhed an Additional Dialogue of the Dead, between Pericles and Ariſtides, defigned 
to vindicate the political character and conduct of Mr Pitt, againſt ſome hints of diſapprobation 
thrown out with regard to his meaſures; by Lyttleton, in his © Dialogue between Pericles and 
Coſmo.” 

His next publication was The Cure of Saul, a Sacred Ode, Ato, 176 3, ber warde ſet to mois, and 
performed as an oratorio. It was followed, in the ſame year, by A Difſertation on the Riſe, Union, 
and Poxver, the Progreſſions, Separations, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Muſie, ato, one of the molt pleaf- 
ing of his performances. It diſplays great ingenuity, and abounds with critical diſcuſſions, ſome 
more, ſome leſs happily conducted. But it muſt be confeſſed that he | has given free indulgence: to 
fancy and conjecture, and has formed a round and compact ſyſtem out of very ſlender materials. 
The anonymous writer of “ Some Obſervations on Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe Union, 
&c. of Poetry and Mufic,” 4to, pointed out ſeveral of his miſtakes with great critical ſagacity, 
depth of learning, and TR of judgment; which Produced Remarks on the Obſervations. "Ov. wt: 

1764. 

The ſame year, he publiſhed The Hiflory of the Riſe and Progreſs of Poetry. through its ſeveral Species, 
8vo, which is no more than the ſubſtance of what was given on the ſame aan in the Dj ifertations 
but diveſted of hat related ſpecifically to muſic. * 
lt was followed, in the ſame year, by a volume of Sermons, dedicated to his patron, Dr. Ofbaldef- 
ton biſhop of London, moſt of which had before been ſeparately printed, and are amongſt the 'mof# 
valuable and leaſt exceptionable of his writings, In the three ſermons on education, he'hagiunans 
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He had a principal hand in the compoſition of an © Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion,” by Mr. Charles 
Aviſon, which came out in that year, and was well received. To the ſecond edition, which ap- 
peared in 1753, was added an ingenious and learned letter to the author concerning the muſic of 
the ancien's, by the late Dr. Jortia, though publiſhed without his name. 

In 1754, he printed a ſermon On the Le and Abuſe of External: in Religion ; in which, while he allows 
and contends for the great expediency of. ceremonials i in worſhip, he does not ſeem attached to any 
particular mode as deſigned to diſtinguiſh particular ſects, but vindicates the outward forms of devo- 
tion only ſo far as they are calculated to promote the purpoſes of religion, and the . union of 
all the profeſſions of Chriſtianity. 

About this time, he was promoted by the Earl of Hardwicke to the living of Great Horkefley in 
Eſſex, upon the ſolicitation of his ſon the Hon. Charles Yorke, to whom he had been recommended 
by Warburton. 

In 1755, his Barkaroſſa, a tragedy, was aQed at the theatre in Dr Lane. The hon ſeems 
borrowed from Merope.” Zapbira's diſtreſs and her reſolutions greatly reſemble Merope's ; and 
the character of Barbaroſa ſeems to be drawn after Poliphontes, with ſome few ſtrokes of Bajazet, 
and the bluſtering monarch in the Mourning Bride,” It met with great ſucceſs in the repreſen- 
tation ; and, being a play of buſtle and buſineſs, ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage. Garrick furniſh- 
ed the prologue and epilogue. 

The ſame year he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

In 1756, his Athel/an, a tragedy, was acted at the theatre in Drury-Lane, and was well received 
by the; ꝓublic, but did not become ſo popular a play as Barbaroſſa; and though much the more ori- 
ginal and better executed piece of the two, has been ſcarcely heard or thought of ſince its firſt run. 
It is founded on the Britiſh hiſtory, and has great merit. The ſtruggles and conflicts of various 
paſſion which Atbelſtan is made to undergo, before his paternal and domeſtic affections get the better 
of a reſentment which had led him into an act of treaſon againſt his prince and country, are finely 
ſupported, and perhaps ſcarcely excelled in any of our madern I He did uot ou * name 
to the world either with Barbareſſa or Atbelſtan. | 

In 1757, he publiſhed his famous Ffiimate of the Manners and. Prindipler of the Times, which had 
a very rapid ſale, ſeven editions of it having been printed in little more than a year. It came out 
when the minds of the people were extremely depreſſed by ſome unproſperous events, and when, 
conſequently, they were more ready to liſten to the melanchaly, and perhaps too juſt repreſentation 
of the manners and principles of the nation. The chief deſign of the Efimate was to ſhow that a 

vain. luxurious, and ſelfiſh effeminacy, in the higher ranks of life, marked the character of the age; 

and to point out the effects and ſources of this effeminacy. In the proſecution of his deſign, he 
certainly diſplayed much ſagacity and ingenuity of obſervation. His characters are ſtrongly mark- 
ed; and the ſtyle elegant, pointed, and lively; though it muſt likewiſe be acknowledged, that his 
.remarks are ſometimes too minute, and that he writes with too great an air of ſelf-importance. The 
work, which at firſt met with far more applauſe than cenſure, was in a ſhort time run down by po- 
pular clamour ; but not anſwered. Several antageniſts roſe up againſt him, ſame of whom were of 
very little conſequence. Ralph, in his Caſe. of Authors, was a formidable adverſary. One of 
the beſt anſwers ro the Effimate was © The CharaReriſtics of the Preſent State of Great none 

written by Dr. Wallace of Edinburgh, 70 
In the ſummer aſter the Eflimate was publiſhed, as he was one night ning a dase in | Vauxhall 

* Gardens, the following Inpromptu, with which-he was much pleaſed, was ſent him > an min 
hand: 


M un 0 ſay, thou gracious cenſor of the age, 
; What can thy ſolitary thoughts engage; TR 
What Jures thee thus to pleaſure's golden reign; 20 
- Cam'ft thou like Cato, to go out again: 3 
No! ſent like Raphael from the heavenly powers 
Too meet the inhabitants of Eden's bowers, „„ A n 
PLS Welcome, O ſcer! purſue the glorious plan, | 81 5 | 
75 To 2525 the manders, and reform the m reer n 
. Cane, . 
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The teſtimony given by Voltaire, to the effe& which the Eſlimale had on tlie conduct ol 8 
nation, is very honourable to Brown. © At this time (1756) there appeared a book intitled 5 
« Eſtimate of the Manners of the Times,” of which there was no leſs then five editions printed > 
in London in the ſpaze of three months. In this treatiſe the author proves that the Engliſh nation 
was entirely degenerated; that it was near its ruin; that its inhabitants were no longer ſo robuſt 
and hardy as in former times; and that its ſoldiers had loſt their courage. This work rouſed the 
ſenſibility of the Engliſh nation, and produced tbe following conſequences: They attacked almoſt 
at one og the ſame time, all the ſea coaſts of France, and her poſſeſſions in Aſia, _— ind 
America.“ 

In 1758, he publiſhed the ſecond volume of his Eſtimate, Ge. containing Soma additional remarks 
on the ruling manners and principles, which manifeſted his uſual ingenuity. The ſketches of a great 
miniſter, and of a political writer, deſigned for Mr. Pitt and himſelf, are very maſterly. But his 
vanity, which is too conſpicuous in this volume, expoſed him to general cenſure and diſlike; and 
the prejudices againſt him occaſioned the real excellencies of the work to be very much overlocked- 
The periodical critics treated him with uncommon ſeverity; and ſuch a multitude of antagoniſts foſe 
againſt him, ſo many objections were urged upon him by friends as well as enemies, that he ſeems 
to have been deeply impreſſed, and to have retired ſor a while into the country, from whence he 
wrote An Explanatory Defence of the Eſtimate, Fc. in a ſeries of letters to a noble friend, which end- 
ed on his part the affair of the E/fimate, that at firſt gained him an extravagant applauſe, and at 
length expoſed him to as extravagant cenſure; to the latter of which, though the uprightneſs of 


his intentions cannot be reaſonably doubted, it muſt be allowed that he contributed by his own in- 


diſcretion. 
Between the appearance of the fecond volume of 5 Eftimate and 8 Defence, he repub- 


liſhed Walker's “ Narrative of the Siege of Londonderry,” 8vo, © as an uſeful leſſon to the TPO 
times, with a prefatory addreſs to the public.” _ 

About this time, his friend Dr. Oſbaldeſton preſented him to the Miene of Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
which enabled him to reſign the living of Great Horkeſley to Lord Hardwicke, between whom, as 
well as Warburton and him, there had ſome time before been a coolneſs. It was probably owing to the 
influence of the ſame prelate, that he was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to his preſent 
Majeſty. He received no higher preferment, which muſt have been a great mortification to him, 
as he undoubtedly eſteemed himſelf qualified for the higheſt offices in the church ; and his Mc 
under proper direction, would have rendered him equal to any ſtation. 

In 1760, he publiſhed an Additional Dialegue of the Dead, between Pericles and Ariſtides, deſigned 
to vindicate the political character and conduct of Mr Pitt, againſt ſome hints of diſapprobation 
thrown out with regard to his meaſures, by Lyttleton, in his © Dialogue between Pericles and 
Coſmo.” 

His next publication was The Cure of Saul, a Sacred Ode, Ato, 176 3, aſterwards ſet to muſie, and 
performed as an oratorio. It was followed, in the ſame year, by A Difertation on the Riſe, Unien, 
and Power, the Progreſſions, Separations, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Mujic, ato, one of the moſt pleaf- 
ing of his performances. It diſplays great ingenuity, and abounds with critical diſcuſſions, ſome 
more, ſome leſs happily conducted. But it muſt be confeſſed that he hae given free indulgence- to 


fancy and conjecture, and has formed a round and compact ſyſtem out of very ſſender materials. 


The anonymous writer of “Some Obſervations on Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe. Union, 
&c. of Poetry and Muſic,” 4to, pointed out ſeveral of his miſtakes with great critical ſagacity, 
depth of learning, and add of judgment; which produced n on the Obfervations heck wins 
1764. 

The ſame year, he publiſhed The Hi iflory of the Riſe 4 Progreſs of Poetry. through its ſeveral us, 
Bvo, which is no more than the ſubſtance of what was given on the ſame ſubje& in the Diſſertations 
but diveſted of what related ſpecifically to muſic. * 
lt was followed, in the ſame year, by a volume of Sermons, dedicated to his patron, Dr. OfbaldeC-" 
ton biſhop of London, moſt of which had before been ſeparately printed, and are amongſt the 'mof# 
valuable and leaſt exceptionable of his writings. In the three ſermons on education, he has um 
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ſwerably refuted ſome of the poſitions'of Rouſſeau and other ſpeculatiſts, and has proved, beyond 
reaſonable contradiction, the importance, and indeed the neceſſity, of forming the minds of children 
to early habits of piety and virtue. 

In the beginning of 1765, he again reverted to politics, and publiſhed Thoughts on Civil Liberty, 
Licentionſucſs, and Faction, 8 vo, a work which, though drawn up with great parade, and aſſuming a 
ſcientific form, was in fact little more than a party pamphlet, intended to cenſure the perſons who 
at that time oppoſed the meaſures of adminiſtration. 

His next publication was a Sermon en the Female Character and Balea, preached May 16. 1765, 
before the Guardians of the Aſylum for Deſerted Female Orphans. It was intended as a ſequel to 
the three before publiſhed on the general ſubject of education. His ſentiments on the religious opi- 
nions proper to be inſtilled into the minds of children, appear to be liberal. With regard to moral 
and political principles, he is for having ſuch only inculcated as are clearly built on the precepts of 
Chriſtianity and the laws of freedom. To the queſtion, © Whether there be any opinions or prin- 
ciples which ought net to be tolerated (or ſuffered to be taught) in a well ordered free communi- 
ty?” he replies, that in his judgment there are many opinions or principles tending evidently to the 
deſtruction of ſoci&y or freedom, and which therefore ought not to be tolerated in a well ordered 
free community, He gives an inſtance in each of the three capital ſpecies, religious, moral, and 
political. The inſtances are taken from Locke, and ſupported by that great man's authority; but 
it may now be obſerved, that a deeper inveſtigation of the ſubjeR, and a more enlarged experience, 
have convinced the enlightened part of mankind that toleration may air be extended farther than 
even Locke imagined. 

His laſt publication was A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lowth, occaſioned by his Letter to the Right Reu. 


Autkor of the Divine Legation of Moſes, 8vo, 1766, intended to vindicate himſelf againſt the inſiuua- 
* 


tions of his being one of the extravagant adulators and defenders of Warburton. 

At the end of ſeveral of his later writings, he announced a work, intituled, Principles of Chriſtian 
Legiſlation ; but he was prevented from publiſhing it by his death. 

In 1765, Dr. Dumareſque, who had been invited, in the preceding year, to Ruſſia, by the pre- 
ſent Empreſs, to give his aſſiſtance in regulating the public ſchools, defired his advice with regard 
to the proſecution of the object for which he had been invited to that country. His anſwer, from 
the ſketch inſerted in the © Biographia,” ſtrongly diſplays the greatneſs and extent of his ideas; 
though, inſtead of confining himſelf to the eſtabliſhment of ſchools, which was all that was re- 
quired of him, he ſeemed to conſider bimſelf as called out to compile a code of laws, and to be the 
Civilizer, and indecd the legiſlator, of the whole Ruſſian empire. 

The Empreſs, however, was ſo much pleaſed with it, that ſhe invited him to her court, and or- 
dered him 1000 |. fer his expences. He accepted the offer, and actually prepared for his journey; 
but finding his health in too precarious a ſtate to admit of his fulfilling his intention, he was oblig- 
ed to relinquiſh it. He therefore returned 200 l. that had been advanced, deducting only 97l. 6s. 
for ſome extraordinary expences, and wrote a long letter to the Empreſs, which does great honour 
to his abilities, and in which he confines himſelf chiefly to the ſubject of education. 

This diſappointment, concurring with his ſtate of health in general, and accompanied perhaps 
with the recollection of the other failures that had happened to him in his expectations and wiſhes, 
was followed by a dejection of ſpirits, which he had been often ſubject to. In an interval of de- 
privation of reaſon, he was prompted to do violence to himſelf; and, on the 23d of September, cut 
His throat with a razor, ſo effectually, that death ſpeedily enſued, in the 5 Iſt year of his age. 

His unhappy end, when ſome previous circumſtances of his life are conſidered, will caſt no ſtain 
on his character. He had a tendency to inſanity in his conſtitution, and from his early life: had 
been ſubject at times to ſome diſorder in his brain, at leaſt to melancholy in its exceſs. Mrs. Gil- 
pin of Carliſle, ſoon after his death, wrote in the following terms, in a letter to a friend: © His 
diſtemper was a frenzy, to which he had by fits been long ſubject, to my own knowledge above 
thirty years. Had it not been for Mr. Fariſh (a worthy clergyman of Carlifle), frequently, and 
once myſelf, the ſame event would have happened to him long ago. It was no premeditated pur- 
poſe in him; for he abhorred the thought of ſelf murder, and in bitterneſs: of ſoul expreſſed his 
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fears to me, that one time or other ſome ready miſchief might pre ſent itſelf to him at a time when 
he was wholly deprived of his reaſon.” ; 

Beſides the works which have been mentioned, Brown publiſhed a poem on Ziberty, in folio, ih 
which the diligence of the preſent writer has not been able to procure; two or three anonymous 
pamphlets; A Deſcription of Keſwick, in a letter to SOS and a ſhort paper, et The Fes 
ſuits, preſerved in the © Biographia.“ 

In his will, he requeſts that the Rev. Nathaniel Clayton of St. John's Church, Neweafile, the 
Rev. Mr. Darre], Percival Clennel, Eſq. and Joſeph Airey, Efq. would revife and correct the ma- 
nuſcript intituled Principles of Legiſlation; and, as the copy of it was in ſome places interlined and 
obſcure, he deſires that they will make it out according to the beit of their judgment, and the te- 
nor of the argument. He ordered likewiſe, in his will, that all his writings already publiſhed ſhould 
be republiſhed, together with the addition of ſuch manuſcripts and copies as were mentioned in a 
particular paper, and that they ſhould be publiſhed in ſeven volumes, in the order and manner de- 
ſcribed in that paper. The reviſion and ſuperintendence of the publication he recommended to the 
four gentlemen above mentioned. The property of his works, kus publiſhed, he bequeathed to the 
Bev. William Hall, ſon to the Rev. Mark Hall, upon condition that he aſſiſted the aforeſaid gen- 
tlemen, by taking the principal part of the trouble upon himſelf, and by acting according to their 
opinion and directions, and upon condition that he employed Mr. Lockyer Davis in Holburn, Lon- 
don, as the bookſeller ſor the ſale of the firſt edition, and allowed him one half of thefclear profits 
of that edition. The reaſons why the orders of his will have not been carried into execution, are 
not aſſigned. The Principles of Chrifiian Legiſlation, at leaſt, might have appeared, without any dan- 
ger of loſs to the proprietor. | 

His Poems, diſperſed up and down in the « Miſcellanies, are now, for the firſt time, received 
into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. TY 1 | 

With regard to the general character of Brown, it will be eaſily diſcerned that he was a man of 
uncommon ingenvity, and that it was unfortunately tinctured with an undue degree of ſelf-· opinion. 
Perhaps the bias of his mind to inſanity will aſſign the beſt cauſe, as well as form the beſt excuſe 
for the errors he has been charged with in this reſpect. His genius was extenſive ; for, beſides his 
being ſo elegant a proſe writer in various kinds of compoſition, he was a poet, a muſician, ard a 
painter. He bequeathed, by his will, the pictures of his father and mother, painted in crayons by 
himſelf. He played well on ſeveral inſtruments. His learning does not appear to have been equal 
to his genius. His invention was indeed inexhauſtible ; which led him to form magnificent plans, 
which required a greater extent of erudition than he was poſſeſſed of, fully to execute. In divinity, 
properly fo called, as including an extenſive knowledge of the controverted points of theology, and 
a critical acquaintance with the ſcriptures, he was not deeply converſant. However, it appears 
from his Sermons, that his ideas of this kind were liberal, and that he did not lay much ſtreſs on the 
diſputed doctrines of Chriſtianity. His temper, it is ſaid, was ſuſpicious, and ſometimes threw him 
into diſagreeable altercations wich his friends. But this aroſe in a great meaſure, if not entirely, 
from his conſtitutional diſorder; for it has been obſerved, that a very ſuſpicious turn of mind is 
one of the ſureſt prognoſtics of lunacy. He has been charged with ſuifting about too ſpeedily with 
a view to preferment ; and it muſt be acknowledged, that his Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiouſneſs, 
and Faction, ſecmed to have ſomething of that appearance. He has, however, in that performence, 
endcavoured to remove any charge of that nature, by obſerving, that if he had indireQly cenſured 
thoſe whom he had formerly applauded, he never was attached to men but meaſures, At the con- 
cluſion, likewiſe, of his Letier to Dr. Lowth, he ſays, © I am, and ever have been, conſcious of the- 
independence of my mind, and I hope I may without vanity add, the integrity of my heart“ Such, too, is 
the teſtimony given of him by his ſurviving friends. Upon the whole, his defects, which chiefly aroſe 
fro too ſanguine a temperament of conſtitution, were compenſated by many excellencies and virtues. 

With reſpect to his proſe writings, they are all of them clegant. Even thoſe which are of a more 
temporary nature, may moſt of them continue to be read with pleaſure, as containing a variety of 
curious obſervation; and others of his works, being calculated for a more laſting duration, will trani- 
mit his name with conſiderable Teputation to future times, 
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As a poet, his compoſitions are chiefly characteriſed by elegance of diction; manlineſs of ſenti. 
ment, facility of expreſſion, and harmony of numbers. The deſign of his poem intituled . Honour is 
to ſhow that true honour can only be found in virtue; and, in ſupport of ſo juſt a doctrine; he ad- 
vances many excellent ſentiments, delivered in elegant and accurate verſification. His £/ſay on Sa- 
tire is very properly printed with Pope's works, as it is written, in many parts, with an elegance, 
correctneſs, ſpirit, and harmony, which rival the beſt productions of that celebrated poet. In the 
third part of the Z/ay, in which he celebrates the moſt eminent ſatiriſts, he has drawn Pope's 


poetical character to great advantage. 15 | | 
ed 


But ſee, at length, the Britiſh genius ſmile, | . 
And ſhower her bounties o'er her favour'd iſſe: chat _ 
Behold for Pope ſhe twines the laurel crown, reſ 
And centres every poet's power in one: 
Each Roman's force adorns his various page; che 
Gay ſmiles, collected ſtrength, and manly rage. | 
Deſpairing guilt and dullineſs lathe the fight, t 8 
As ſpectres vaniſh at approaching light: Le 
In this clear mirror with delight we view | eq 
Each image juſtly fine, and boldly true : | | 
Here vice, dragg'd forth by truth's ſupreme decree, 
Beholds and hates her own deformity ; | 
While ſelf-ſeen virtue in the faithful line 
With modeſt jovs ſurveys her form divine. 
But oh, what thoughts, what numbers ſhall J find, 
But faintly to expreſs the poet's mind! 
Who yonder ſtars effulgence can diſplay, 
Unleſs he dip his pencil in the ray? 
Who paint a god, unleſs the god inſpire ? 
What catch the lightning, but the ſpeed of fire ? 
So, mighty Pope, to make thy genius known. 
; All power is weak, all numbers—but thy own. 
15 £2 Each muſe for thee with kind contention ſtrove, 
For thee the graces Jeſt th' Idalian grove; 
With watchful fondneſs o'er thy cradle hung, 
Attun'd thy voice, and form'd thy infant tongue. 
Next to her bard majeſtic wiſdom came ; 
The bard enraptur'd caught the heavenly flame : 
With taſte ſuperior ſcorn'd the venal tribe, 
Whom fear can ſway, or guilty greatneſs bribe ; 
At fancy's call, who rear the wanton ſail, 
Sport with the ſtream, and trifle in the gale : 
Sublimer views thy daring ſpirit bound ; | Y 
Thy mighty voyage was creation's round ; ay; 
Intent new worlds of wiſdom to explore, 3 
And bleſs mankind with virtue's ſacred ſtore G — 
A nobler joy than wit can give, impart ; 
And pour a moral tranſport o'er the heart, 
Fantaſtic wit ſhoots momentary fires, 
And like a meteor, while we gaze, expires: 
Wit. kindled by the ſulphurous breath of vice, 
Like the blue lightning, while it ſhines, deſtroys : 
But genius, fir'd by truth's eternal ray, 
Buriis clear and conſtant, like the ſource of day: 
Like this its beam, prolific and refin'd, 
Feeds, warms, inſpirits, and exalts the mind; 
Mildly diſpels each wintery paſſion's gloom, 
And opens all the virrues into bloom. N 
| This praiſe, immortal Pope. to thee be given. Some 
N Thy genius was indeed a gift from Heaven. 
Hail, bard unequall'd, in whoſe deathleſs line ** 
Reaſon and wit with ſtrength collected ſhine; | 
; | Where matchleſs wit but wins the ſecond praiſe, celeb 
| - Loſt, nobly loſt, in truth's ſuperior biaze : ſolo : 
| Did friendſhip e'er miſlead thy wandering muſe ? | admin 
That friendſhip ſure may plead the great excuſe ; war 


an 
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That ſacred friendſhip which inſpir'd thy ſong, 
Fair in defect and amiably wrong. 
Error like this ev'n truth can ſcarce reprove; 
*Tis almoſt virtue, when it flows from love. 


In his Cure F Saul, he has attempted to expreſs the various powers of that muſic whereby the 
Ifraclitiſh ſhepherd charmed his unhappy prince If this ſacred ode does not ariſe to the poetry 
and harmony of Dryden's St. Cecilia,” it has, nevertheleſs, allowance being made for a 
few exceptions, no ſmall degree of beauty and merit, and ranks with the moſt diſtinguiſn- 
ed lyric compoſitions. In the ſtanza beginning, By feepleſe terror Saul poſſeſs'd, the dreadful 
images of terror and diſtraction are well ſuſtained, aud the meaſure of the verſe happily cor- 
reſponds with the imagery. The laſt line is incorrect and inflated, In the ſtanza beginning 
Sund on his couch, and lothing day, we are pleaſed to find the divine muſician ſo affected with 
the miſeries of the munarch, as to drop a generous tear and his ready addreſs to the Almighty is 
well conceived, The ſtanza beginning Harl, loud diſcord breaks ber chain, is adequately expreſſed, 
except the laſt line, which is too feeble. The harmony and imagery of the following paſſages are 
equally beautiful, and appear, to the preſent writer, to be faultleſs throughout. 


Lead the ſoothing verſe along: 
He feeis, he feels the power of ſong. 
Ocean haſtens to his bed: 
The lab'ring mountain rears his rock-encumber'd head: 
Down his ſt-ep and ſhaggy ſide 
The torrent rolls his thundering tide ; 
Then imooth and clear, along the fertile plain 
Winds his majeſtic waters to the diſtant main. 
Flocks and herds the hills adorn ; 
The lark high- ſoaring, hails the morn. 
And while along yon cr imſon- elouded ſteep 
The ſlow ſun ſteals into the golden deep, 
Hark ! the folemn nightingale 
Warbles to the woodland dale. 
See «deſcending angels ſhower 
Heaven's own bliſs on Eden's bower 2 
Peace on nature's Jap repoſes ; 
p Pleaſure ftrews her guiltleſs roſes; 
Joys divine in circles move, 
Link'd with innocence and love. 
Hail, happy leve, with innocence combin'd ! 
All hail ye ſinleſ parents of mankind ! 


The paſſage that follows this, and, for the inſtruction of the monarch, repreſents the miſeries dF 
our firſt parents as the conſequence of their guilt, has likewiſe many beauties. The unhappy king 
could not but apply this part of the ſong to himſelf. 


—With pride, and ſhame, and anguiſh torn, 
Shot fury from hi- eyes, and ſcorn. 
The glowing youth, 
Bold in truth, 
(Sv ſtill ſhould virtue guilty power engage) 
With brow undaun'ed met his rage. 
See, his cheek kindles into generous fire : 
Stern he bends him o'e: his lyre ; 
And, while the doom of puilt he ſings, 
Shakes horror from the tortur'd ſtrings, 


Nothing can be more happily expreſſive than the laſt line ; we almoſt tremble while we read it. 
dome exceptionable paſſages might be pointed out; but they are excuſable. ali plura nitent. 


© The muſic to the Cure of Saul, Sir John Hawkins obſerves, © when it was performed as an 
oratorio, was partly ſelected by Brown, from ſuch favourite movements in the works of the moſt 
celebrated compoſers as would beſt expreſs the ſenſe of the words. He took, in particular, for a 
ſolo air, the ſaraband in the eighth ſonata of Purcell's ſecond opera; and, for the chorus, that moſt 
admirable movement in Purcell's © O give thanks,” © Remember me, O Lord;” and any ſtranger 
would have theught that the muſic had been originally compoſed for the ode.” 
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PART I. 


Farr gave the word: the cruel arrow ſped ; 
And Pope lies number d with the mighty dead: 
Refign'd he ſell; ſuperior to the dart, 
That WY its rage in yours and Britain's 
cart. 2 | 
You mourn; but Britain, lull'd in reſt prafound, 
(Uneenſcious Britain)! flumbers o'er her wound. 
Exulting dulneſs ey'd the fetting light, 
And flapp'd her wing, impatient for the night ; 
Rous'd at the ſignal, guilt collects her train, 
And counts the triumphs of her growing reign * 
With unextinguiſhable rage they burn; IS 
And ſnake-hung envy hiſſes o'er his urn: 
Th' envenom'd monſters ſpit their deadly foam. 


To blaſt the laurel that ſurrounds his tomb. 


( 


| 


But you, O Warburton ! whoſe eye refin'd - 

Can ſee the greatneſs of an honeſt mind 

Can ſee each virtue and each grace unite, 

And taſte the raptures of a pure delight. ; 

You viſit oft his awful page with care, * 

And view that bright aſſemblage treaſur*d there: 

You trace the chain that links his deep deſign, 21 

And pour new luſtre on the glowing line. 

Yet deign to hear the efforts of a muſe, 

Whole eye, not wing, his ardent flight purſues: 

Intent from this great archetype to draw 

Satire's bright form, and fix her equal law ; 

Pleas'd if from hence th' unlearn'd may com- 

prehend, 

And reverence his and ſatire's generous end. 
In every breaſt there burns an active flame, 

The love of glory, or the dread of ſhame: 

The paſſion one, though various it appear, 

As brighten'd into-hope, or dimm'd by fear. 

The liſping inſant, and the hoary fire, 

And youth and manhood feel the heart-born fire: 

The charms of praiſe the coy, the modeſt woo, 

And only fly, that glory may purſue; 
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878 
She, power reſiſtleſs, rules the wiſe and great; 
Bends ev'n reluctant hermits at her feet; 
Haunts the proud city, and the lowly ſhade, 


And ſways alike the ſceptre and the ſpade. 40 


Thus Heaven in pity wakes the friendly flame, 
To urge mankind on «deeds that rierit fame: 
Brit man, vain man, ii folly only wiſe.. 
Rejects the manna ſent him from the ſkies : 
Wit raptures hears corrupted paſſicn's call, 
Still proudly prone to mingle with the ſtall. 
As each deceitful ſhadow temps his view, 
He for the imag'd ſubſtance quits the true; 
Eager to catch the viſionary prize, 
In queſt of glory plunges deep in vice 50 
Till madly zealous, impotently vain, 

He forfeits every praiſe he pants to gain. 

Thus ſtil] imper;aus nature plies her part; 
And ſtill her dictates work in every heart. 

Each power that ſovereign nature hids erjoy, _ 
Man may corrupt, but man can ne*er deſtroy. 
Like mighty rivers with reſiſtleſs force 

The paſlions rage, obſtructed in their courſe;. . 
Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore, 59 
And drown thoſe virtues which they fed before. 

And ſure, the deadlieſt foe to virtue's flame, 
Our worſt of evils, is perverted ſhame. 

Beneath this load, what abje& numbers groan, 
Th' entangled ſlaves to folly not their own! ' 
Meanly by ſaſhionable fear oppreſs'd, 
We ſeek our virtues in each other's breaſt; 
Blind to ourſelves, adopt each foreign vice, 
Another's weakneſs, intereſt, or caprice. 
Each fool ta low ambition, pts ee 5 
That pines . in ſplendid wretchednels of ſtate, 70 


Tir'd in the treacherous chaſe, would nobly yield, a | 
'} Reveals the cloven hoof, or lengthen'd ear 
} Bids vice and folly take their natural ſhapes, 


And, but for ſhame, like Sy}la, quir the field: 
Ihe demon: ſhame paints {trong the ridicule, - 


And whiſpers cloſe, * The world will call you 


„ fook 72:14 -: 


Behold yon wretch, by impious ſ#ſhion driven,” 


Believes and trembles; while he ſcoffs at Heaven. 


By weakneſs ſtrong, and bold through fear alone, 


He dreads the ſneer by ſhallow coxcombs thrown ; 

Dauntleſs purſues the path Spinoza trod; 

To man a coward, and a brave to God. 80 
Faith, juſtice, Heaven itſelf now quit their hold, 

When to falſe fame the captive heart is ſold : 

Hence, blind to truth, relentleſs Cato dy'd ; 

Nought could ſubdue his virtue, but his pride. 

Hence chaſte Lucretia's innocence betray'd 

Fell by that hunour which was meant its aid, 

Thus virtue ſipk- beneath unnumber'd woes, 

V hen paſſions, born her friends, revolt her foes. 

Hence fatire's power : eis her corrective part, 

To calm the wild diſorders of the heart. 90 

She points the arduous height where glory lies, 

And teaches mad anibition to be wiſe > 

In the dark. boſom wakes the tair deſire, - 

Draws good from ill, a brighter flame from fire: 

Strips black oppreſſion of her gay dilguiſe, 

And bids the hag in native horror riſe 

Strikes towering pride and lawleſs rape dead, 

And plants the wreath on virtue's awful head. 
Nar boaſts the mule a vain imagin'd power, 
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The worthy court her, and the worthleſs ſcar : 
Who ſhun her piercing eye, that eye revere. 102 
Her awful voice the vain and vile obey, 

And every foe to wiſdom feels her ſway. 

Smarts, pedants, as ſhe ſmiles, no more are vain; 
Deſponding fops reſign the clouded cane: 


_ {1 Huſh'd at her voice, pert folly's (elb is (till, 


and dulneſs wi.nders while ſhe drops her quill, 
Like the arm'd' bee, with art moſt ſubtiy true, 
From poiſonous vice ſhe draws a healing dew : 116 
Weak are the ties that civil arts can find, 

To quell the ferment of the tainted mind: 
Cunrung evades. ſecurely wrapp'd in wiles 

And force ſtrong ſinew'd rends th' unequal toils: 
The ſtream of vice impetuous drives along, 

Too deep for policy, for power too ſtrong. 

Ev'n fair religion, native of the ſkies, 

Scorn'd by the cron d, ſeek refuge with the wiſe; 
The crowd with laughter ſpurns her awful train, 
And mercy courts, anc juſtice frowns in vain. 129 
But fatire's ſhaft can pierce the harden'd breait ; 


She plays a ruling paſſion on the reſt : 


Undaunted ſtorms the battery of nis pride, 

And awes the brave that earth and Haven defy'd, 
When fell corruption, by her vaſſals crown'd, 
Derides fall'n juſtice proſtrate on the ground; 
Swift to redreſs an injur'd people's groan, 

Bold fatire ſhakes the tyrant'on her throne ; 
Powerful as death, defies the fordid train, 


Birt with the friends of vice; the foes of ſatire, 
All truth is ſpleen ; all juſt reproof, ill-nature. 


Well may they dread the muſe's fatal ſkill 


Well may they tremble when ſhe'draws her quill : 
Her magic quill, that, like Ithuriel's ſpear, 


Turns ducheſſes to ſtrumpets, beau to apes; 

Drags the vile wiuſper-r from his dark abode, 

Till all the demon ſtarts up from the toad. 146 
© ſordid maxim, form'd to fcreen the vile, 


That true good-nature ſtill muſt wear a (mile ! 


In frowns array'd her beauties ſtronger riſe, 
When love of virtue wakes her ſcorn of vice : 
Where juſtice calls, tis cruelty to ſave; 
And tis the law's good-nature hangs the. knave, 
Who combats virtue's toe is virtue's friend; 
Ihen judge of ſatire's merit by her end: 
To guilt alone her vengeance ſtands confin'd, 
The object of her love is all mankind. 150 
Scarce more the friend of man, the wiſe muſt own, 
Ev'n Allen's bounteous hand, than ſatire's frown ; 
This to chaſtiſe, as that to bliſs was giv'n; 
Alike the faithful miniſters of heaven. 
Olt in unfeeling hearts the ſhaft is ſpent : 
Thovgh-ſtrong th' example, weak the puniſh- 
mene. 1 
They leaſt are pain'd, who merit ſatire moſt; 
Folly the Laureat's, vice was Chartres' boaſt : 
Then where's the wrong, to gibbet high the name 
Ot foots and knaves already dead to ſhame ? 160 


Oft ſatire acts the faichful turgeon's part; 
G<rerous and kind, though paintul is her art: 
With caution bold, the only ſtrikes to heal; 


Thcugh of: ſhe mourns thoſe. ills ſhe cannot cure. Though folly raves to break the friendly ſtges 


And Mlaves aid Tyco; hants ſurround in vain. 130 | 
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Then ſure no fault impartial ſatire knows, 
Kind ev'n in vengeance, kind to virtue's foes, 
Whoſe is the crime, the ſcandal too be theirs; 
The knave and fool are their own libellers. 


Dake nobly then: but conſcious of your truſt, 
As ever warm and bold be ever juſt : 170 


Nor court applauſe in theſe degenerate days : 
The villan's cenſure is Extorted praiſe, 
Put chief, be ſteady in a noble end. 
And ſhow mankiud that truth has yet a friend. 
is mean for empty praiſe of wit to write, 
As foplings grin tu ſhow their teeth are white: 
To brand a doubtful folly with a ſmile, 
Or madiy blaze unknown defects, is vile: 
*[':s doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, 
You fix an arrow in a blameleſs heart. 180 
O loit ro honour's voice, O doom'd to ſhame, 
Thou fiend accurs'd, thou murderer of fame! 
Fell raviſher, from innocence to tear 
That name, than liberty, than life more dear! 
Where ſha:l thy baſeneſs meet its juſt return, 
Oc what repay thy guilt, but endleis ſcorn ? 
And know, immortal truth ſhall mock thy toil ; 
Immortal truth, ſhall bid the ſhatt recoil ; 
With rage retorted, wing the deadly dart, 
And empty all its poiſon in thy heart. 190 
With caution next, the dangerous power apply; 
Ap eagle's talon aſk an cagle's eye: 
Let ſatire then her proper object know, 
And ere ſhe ſtrike, be ſure ſhe ſtrike a foe. 
Nor fondly deem the real fool conieft, 
Becauſe blind ridicule conceives a jeſt: 
Before whoſe altar virtue oft hath bled, 
And oft a deſtin'd victim ſhall be led: 
Lo Shafteſbury rears her high on reaſon's throne, 
And loads the ſlave with honours not her own : 
Big- ſwoln with folly, as her ſmiles provoke, 201 
Profaneneſs ſpawus, pert dunces nurſe the joke! 
Ce me, let us join awhile this tittering crew, 
And own the idiot guide for once is true; 


Deride our weak forcfathers' muſty rule, 


Who therefore ſmil'd, becauſe they ſaw a fool; 
Sublimer logic now adorns our iſle, 
We therefore fee a ſool, becauſe we ſmile. 
Truch in her gloomy cave why fondly ſeek ? 
Lo, gay ſhe ſits in laughter's dimpled cheek : 210 
Contenins each ſurly academic foe, 
And courts the ſpruce freethiker and the beau. 
Dz:dalian arguments but few can trace, 
But all can read the language of grimace. 
Hence mighty ridicule's ail-conquering hand 
Shail work Herculean wonders through the land : 
Bound in the magic of her cobweb chain, 
You, mighty Warburton, ſhall rage in vain, 
In vain the trackleſs maze of truth you ſcan, 
And lend th* informing clue to erring man: 220 
No more ſhall reaſon boaſt her power divine, 
Her baſe eternal ſhook by folly's mine ! 
Truth's ſacred fort th' exploded laugh ſhall win; 
And coxcombs varquiſh Berkely by a grin. 

But you more ſage, reject th' inverted rule, 
That truth is ne'er explor'd by ridicule ; 
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On truth, on falſehood, let her colours fall, 
She throws a dazzling glare alike on all; 
As the gay priſm but mocks the flatter d eye, 
And gives to every object every dye. 23 
Beware the mad adventurer: bold and blind 
She hoiſts her ſail, and drives with every wind; 
Deaf as the ſtorm to ſinking virtue's groan, 
Nor heeds a friend's deſtruction, or her own. 
Let clear-gy'd reaſon at the helm preſide, 
Bear to the wind, or ſtem the furious tide ; . 
Then mirth may urge, when reaſon can explore, 
This point the way, that waft us glad to ſhore. 

Though diſtant times may riſe in ſatire's 

age, | e 

Yet chief tis her's to draw the preſent age: 240 
With wiſdom's luſtre, folly's ſhade contraft, 
And jvdge the reigning manners by the paſt : 
Bid Britain's heroes (awful ſhades) ! ariſe, 
And ancient, honour beam on modern vice: 
Point back to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 
Till the ſons bluſh at what their fathers were: 
Ere yet 'twas beggary the great to truſt ; 
Fre yet *twas quite a folly to be juſt ; 
When low-born ſharpers only dar'd a lie, 
Or falfify'd the card, or c:-gg'd the dye; 256 
Ere lewdneſs the ſtain'd garb of honour wore, 
Or chaſtity was carted for the whore ; 
Vice flutter'd, in the plumes of freedom dreſs d: | 
Or publie ſpirit was the public jeſt. 

Be ever, in a juſt expreſſion, bold, 
Yet ne'er degrade fair ſatire to a ſcold : 
Let no unworthy mien her form debaſe, | 
But let her imile, and let her frowg with grace: 
In mirth be temperate, temperate in her ſpleen; 
Nor, whuic ſhe preaches modeſty, obſcene. - 266 
Deep let her Wound, not rankle to a ſore, 
Nor call his Lordſhip , her Grace a —: 
The muſe's charms reſiſtleſs then aſſail, 
When wrapp'd in irony's tranſparent veil: 
Her bezuties half-conceal'd, the more ſurpriſe, 
And keener luſtre fparkles in her eyes. 4 
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Then be your line with ſharp encomiums grac'd: 


Style Clodius honourable, Bufa chaſte. 

Dart not on folly an indignant eye: 

Who e'er diſcharg'd artillery on a fly? 

Deride not vice : abſurd the thought and vain, 

To bind the tiger in fo weak a chain. ö 

Nay more; waen flagrant crimes your laughter 

move, | 

The knave exults : to ſmile is to approve. 

The muſe's labour then ſucceſs ſhall crown, 

When folly feels her ſmile, and vice her frown. 

Know next what meaſures to cach theme be- 
long, . 

And ſuit your thoughts and numbers to your ſong :; 


On wing proportion'd to your quarry riſe, 


And ſtoop to earth, or ſoar among the ſkies. 280 
Thus when a modiſh folly you renearſe, 
Free the expreſlion, ſimple be the verſe. 


In artleſs numbers paint th' ambitious peer, 


That mounts the box, and ſhines a chariotcer: 
In ſtrains familiar fing the midnight toil 

Of camps and ſenates diſciplin'd by Hoyle; 
Patriots aud chiefs, whoſe deep deſign invades, 
And carries off the captive king—of ſpades! 
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Bid caurtly paſſion quit her thin pretence, 
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Let ſatire here in milder yigour ſhine, 
And gayly graceful ſport along the line; 290 


And mile each affectation into ſenſe. 

Not fo when virtue by her guards betray'd, 
Spurn'd from her throne, impleres the muſe's aid; 
When crimes, which erſt in kindred darkneſs la), 
Rife frontleſs, and inſult the eye of day; 

Indignant Hymen veils his hallow'd fires, - 


And white-rob'd chaſtity with tears retires; [ 


When rank adultery on the genial bed 
Hot {rom Cocytus rears her baleful head; 300 
When private faith and public truſt are fold, 
And traitors barter liberty for gold; 
When fell corruption, dark and deep, like fate, 
Saps the foundation of a ſinking ſtate ; 
When giant vice and irreligion riſe 
On mountain'd falſchoods to invade the fkies ; 
Then warmer numbers glow through ſatire's page, 
And all her ſmiles are darken'd into rage: 
On eagle wing ſhe gains Parnaſſus' height, 
Not lofty epic ſoars a nobler flight: * 7-yx0 
Then keener indignation fires her eye; 
Then flaſh her lightnings, and her thunders fly; 
Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are hurl'd, 
Till all her wrath involves the guilty world. 

Yet fatire oft aſſumes a gentler mien, 
And beams on virtue's friends a ſmile ſerene ! 
She wounds reluctant, pours her balm with joy, 
Glad to commend where worth attracts her eye. 
But chief, when virtue, learniny, arts decline, 
She joys ro ſee unconquer'd merit ſhin: ; 
Where burſting (glorious, with departing ray, 
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 Frue genius gilds the cloſe of Britain's day: 


With joys ſhe ſees the ſtream of Roman art 
From Murray's tongue flow purer to the heart; 
Sees Yorke to fame, ere yet to manhood known, 
And juſt to every virtue but his own ; 
Hears unſtain'd Cam with generous pride proclaim 
A ſage's, critic's, and a poet's name; 
Beholds, where Widcombe's happy hills aſcend, 
Each orphan'd art and virtue fiad a friend; 330 
To Hagley's honour'd ſhade directs her view, 
Ard culls each flower, to form a wreath for you. 
But tread with cautious ſtep this dangerous 
ground, 
Beſct with faithleſs precipices round; 
Truth be your guide, diſdain ambition's call, 
And if you fall with truth, you greatly fall. 
Tis virtue's native luſtre that muſt ſhine 
The poet can but ſet it in his line: | 
And who unmoy'd with laughter can behold 
A ſordid pebble meanly grac'd with gold? 340 
Let real merit then adorn your Jays, S 
For ſhame attends on proſtituted praiſe 2 
And all your wit, your moit diſtinguiſh'd art, 
But makes us grieve you want an honeſt heart. 
Nor think the muſe by ſatire's Jaw confin'd : 
She yields deſcription of the nobleſt kind. 
Inferior art the landſcape may deſign, 
And paint the purple evening in the line: 
Her daring thought eſſays a higher plan; 
Her hand delineates paſſion, pictures man. 350 
And great the toil the latent ſoul to trace, | 
To paint the heart, and catch internal grace; 
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With ſhame compell'd 


By turns bid vice or virtue ſtrike our eyes, 

Now bid a Wolſey or a Cromwell riſe; 

Now, with a touch more ſacred and reſin'd, 
Call forth a Cheſterfield's or Lonſdale's mind, 


| Here ſweet or ſtrong may every colour flow, 


Here let the pencil warm, the canvas glow ; 
Of light and ſhade provoke the noble ſtrife, 
And wake each ſtriking feature into life. 360 


PART III. 


Tuxovon ages thus has ſatire keenly ſhin'd, 
The friend to truth, to virtue, and mankind : 


Yet the bright flame from virtue ne'er had ſprung, 
And man was guilty ere the poet ſung. 
| This muſe in filence joy'd cach better age, 


Till glowing crimes had wak'd her into rage. 
Truth ſaw her honeſt ſpleen with new delight, 
And bade her wing her ſhaſts, and urge their flight, 
Firſt on the ſons of Greece ſhe prov'd her art, 
And Sparta feit'the fierce lambic dart. 370 
To Latium next avenging ſatire flew : 

The flaming faulchion rough Lucilius drew; 


With dauntleſs warmth in virtue's cauſe engag'd, 


And conſcious villains trembled as he rag'd. 

Then ſportive Horace caught the generous fire; 
For ſatire's bow reſign'd the ſounding lyre : 
Each arrow poliſh'd in his hand was ſeen; 
And, as it grew more poliſh'd, grew more keen. 
His art, conceal'd in ſtudy'd negligence, 
Politely fly, cajol'd the foes of ſenſe; - 380 
He ſeem'd to ſport and trifle with the dart, 
But, while he ſported, drove it to the heart. 

In graver ſtrains majeſtic Perſius wrote, 
Big with a ripe exuberance of thought: 
Greatly ſedate, contemn'd a tyrant's reign, 
And laſh'd corruption with a calm diſdain. 

More ardent eloquence, and boundlefs rage, 

Enflame bold Juvenal's exalted page. r 
His mighty numbers aw'd corrupted Rome, 
And ſwept audacious greatneſs to its doom; 399 
The headlong torrent, thundering from on high, 
Rent the proud rock that lately brav'd the ſky. 

But, lo! the fatal victor of mankind, 

Swoln luxury !—pale ruin ſtalls bekind ! 

As countleſs inſects from the north-caſt pour, 
To blaſt the ſpring, and ravage every flower, 
So barbarous millions ſpread contagious death: 
The ſickening laurel wither'd at their breath. 
Deep ſuperſtition's night the ſkies o'erhung, 
Beneath whoſe'baleful dews the poppy ſprung. 
No longer genius woo'd the nine to love, 401 
But dullneſs nodded in the muſe's grove: 

Wit, ſpirit, freedom, were the ſole offence, 
Nor aught was held ſo dangerous as ſenſe. 

At length again fair ſcience ſhot her ray, 
Dawn'd in the ſkies, and ſpoke returning day. 
Now, ſatire, triumph o'er thy flying foe, | 
Now load thy quiver, ſtring thy ſlacken'd bow! 
Tis dene See great Eraſmus breaks the ſpell, 
And wounds triumphant folly in her cell: 410 
(ln vain the ſolemn cowl ſurrounds her face, 
Vain all her bigot cant, her ſour grimace) 
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And ſheath her ford vemòrfeleſs in a friend: 
Her throne's ſantaſlio ꝓride we often ſed“ 
Rear'd on the tombs of truth and honeſty; * 
Fops; templars, courtiers, ſlaves,cheats, patriots, all 
Pretend to hear; an to obrycher call. *ſown. 
Where fix we then? Euch (boaſtivg tus his 
Say, does true honour:dwellrwith-all:orinone ? 20 
The truth, my lord, is ctrar:: rum. wb * 
„82108 pride {3d art N 
Be ever ſelf. ador' d: folk deiy'd O Au! 
Though fools by paſſion or: ſelf· love betray” d, 


= 1 


Fall down, and A hut neee have. 


made; I ni ol du: 


O' er each grim idol eminently ſhibe; d 214 oT 
Array d in laſting majeſty, is known: 151! aifone, 
Through every clime and age, unchang'd, and 
: But how _— Wet Feaſog” for : yur 
guide, id 21 Hugai cr. gail £36 
Diſcard ſelf-love ;: wh paſſions #laſs: aſide I 36 
Nor view her with D pride. 


: woly : 9} inane ! 4 * 1 65 1:1 4 112 J wo. 


Ver. i. 0 this Or 
various pretences of — 100 and fame 
axe eaumerated.—The!lmes: themſelvei are: anit- 
tated fromꝭ the ee Satire ol 
Boileau: 5Jqiob ↄtih & gt tur © 


Oui, 1* we. Valet, Sb chert; dans lo 


L' e Ie met Sasch z en be : 
L' Avare,'I'voir chez 1% pa 094 


Un faux x brave, 4 vai 1355s x pro 1855 er. 

50 Wer. ar. Though! 4 be thus inconſtant and 
contradictor, yet r, Srrmoge i a'thing fixed 
aui deter minate. 1770 + My 14 25173 r 


Un vrai fourhe, 3 X jartajo der 6 paroles 


Ce potte, 4 noircir d 88 es papiers; 


[Ce Marquis, à ſuvoir frauder ſes crẽaneiera - 


interrogeons marchatids; financiers, gens de gere 


| Cotrtiſans, maꝑiſtrats? chez eux, ſi je les cri. 


C' intẽrẽt ne peut rien, I honneur ſeul fait-la loi. 


ee ing « ar the 


5 


* 
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Yet judge not raſhly from a ** View : 00 
Of hat is wrong; or right, or falſe or true; 
Objects too near dacei ve thꝰ obſerver's eye; 
Examine thoſe which. at dene, ne 
Scarce is the ſtructure's harmony deſcry'd 

Midſt the tall colami '$,1a0d, gay order's pride: 
But tow'rd the deſdin d point your ſight remove, 
And this ſhall leſſen ſtill, aud that improve, 
New beauties gain upon jour wond' ring eyes, 40 


And the fair whole in juſt propottion riſGqGF. 
Shall view the guilty 


Thus honour's true proportions beſt, are ſeen, 
Where the due length of ages lie between : wy j 
This ſeparates pride from greatneſs, ſhow from 
„tr Worth, nr odd gt to 2p: 
Detects falſe beauty, 8 grace calls forth ; 
Points aut what, merits praiſe, what merits vlame, 
Sin diſgrace; or riſes into fame. 
dome then, from paſt examples, let us — $i 
What raiſes hate, contempt, „or love. 
Can greatneſs give true honour? can expence ? 
Can luxury ? ?. or can magnificenceꝰ ST 
Wild is the purpoſe, aud the fruitleſs aim, 
Like a vile proſtitute to bribe fair fame; 
Perſuaſive ſplendour. vainly. tempts her ear, 
Aod c'en all- potent gold is baffled here. 4 
e pyramids,” that once ebuld threat the ſkies,” |! 
A tow'rs, and cloud. wrapt wonders riſe! 
To lateſt age your foutider's pride proclaim; * , 
Record the tyrant's greatneſs; tell his name 
No more: The treacherous brick and it: 
d' ring ſtone * Fin 0 
Are ſunk in duſt: the boaſting title . 
Pride's trophies ſwept by time's devouring food! 
Th inſcription want, to tell where once they hood: 
But could they rival nature, time defy, 
Yet what record but vice or vanity ? - 
His the true glory, though his name unknown, 


Who taught the arch to ſwell : to riſe, the ſtone; ; 


Not his, whoſe wild command fair art obey d, 
Whilſt ſolly diQated, or paſſion ſway'd. 69 
No: ſpite of greatneſs, pride and vice are ſeen, 
Shamefal' in pomp, conſpicuouſly mean. 
in vain, O Studley, thy proud foreſts ſpread; 5 


In vain- an 282 turret rears its > head 3 ben | 


, , 
TY FI _ 44 


LELAND A 1 * 


ver. 29. If we would ag, an EE 8 
ment of what is truly honourable, we mult ab- 
ſtract all conſiderations which regard ourſelves. 7 

Ver. 32. Not only ſo, but we muſt remove our- 


ſelves to a proper iltan. pany a m. the object we ex- 
Þ 


amine, leſt ſome part. \redominate in our 
eye, and occaſion a falſe judgment, of, the whole. 
Ver.. 48, Therefore 6 5 ſureſt method is, to 


prove by paſt examples whak commands our love 


and eſteem, 

Ver. 50, Expence and grandeur cannot give 
true Honour : : Their moſt - lendid monument vas, 
niſh ; and even ſhould Kc laſt for ever, could 
not beſtow real glory, if only the records of pride, 
tyranny, and vice. i 

Ver. 72, 73. Much leſs if purchaſed by oppreſ- 
ſion and guilt, [Studley in, Yorkſhire, the feat;of 
the Aillabies, one of whom was deeply concerned 
in the dark trauſaction of, the year 1729]. 


7 


837 
In, vain.thy Jord-commands the ſtream to: fa 
Extends the view; ox ſpreads the ſmosth canal, 
While guilt's black train each conſcious Want in- 
vades i i noo e b. 
And eries of orphans - Bene the ſhade. 
Miſtaken man! by crimes to hope for famt !? /. 
Thy imag'd glory leads to real ſaame * ile 
| Is villany ſelf-hatech? thus, to raiſfſe 80 
Upbraiding mbnuments uſ foul difgrace ? 117 
Succeeding times, andiages yet unborn. 12 
ſcenes with honeſt 
Diſdain each beauty thy: proud folly planid, > ” 
And curſe the Jabours of oppreſſion 's hand. 4 
Next view the hero in-th emibatt led field; 5. 
True bonour's fruit can conqueſt's laureb yield? 
Him only honour'd; only jov'd we find? :!!.A. 
Who fi ghts not to deſtroy, but ſa ve mankind:“ 
Pelides' fury may our wonder move, 1161 Ag. 
But godlike Hector is the man we love. 
See William's ſword-a tyrants: pride diſk g 
See Lewis trembling under Marih' ros rn: 4, 
Say, which to human kind are ſriends or fon; 4 
And who deteſts not theſe; and loves not thoſe tl 
Conqueſt unjuſt can peter command applauſe : 
Tis not the vict ry charms you, hut the cnuſd: 
Not Cæſar's ſelf can feigo- the patriot iat, A. 
Nor his falſe virtues. hide luis poiſonꝰd heart) 
But round thy. brows the willing laurels owing 00 
Whole. yoice,wak'd freedom in the ſavage mine 
Yes : truly glorious, only great ie hes: 
Who conquers, or who bleeds for liber. 7 
Heroes are much the ſame, the peine agreed, 
From Macedonia's madtman to the Swader* (7 
Like bolaſokeomord flaming: in the fies, 
At deſtin'd/times in appointed — oc f 
Awhile in ſtreaming luſtre ſweep along, 
And fix in wonder's gaze th' admiring ihrong z 
ut reaſon's eye detects the ſpurious ray,. * 
And the ſalſe blaze: of gloty dies away. 112 
Now all th? aErial. cells of wit 1 ü Hun 
The mazy rounds of. ſcience travel oer; 55 2 Da 
Search all the deep receſſes of the mild, 
And ſee, if there true honour fit enſhein! 5 ST 
Alas, par wit nor ſeirnce this can-boaſt,! 7 +1 
Oft daſh'd with error, oft in caprice loſt ! 
| Tranſient as bright the-ſhort-liv'd- bubbles fly; 
And modes of wit, and modes of ſcience die. 
See Rab'lais once the idol of the age 120 
Let n now define) rai mM —— 4 3G 3 
D 2260 1 „7199 NI 1 on 11 fu 


n — e abi Ne 1 


Ver. 86. Tris Wöhdur f is Rot to be repead from 
unjuſt conqueſt: It is 1155 . but A Juſt cauſe, 


| that'can enga gage, our eſtee T MN, OC * v2 £427 24 
Ver..g8* L 118 I. JAT 2 : 

Du premier Cefars onerantę les exploits; * 

Mais dans queł tribunal, jugẽ ſuivant les a SE 

| Eüt. il pu diſculper ſon ,injuite. manie! 3 


G * ! 245 "g 

K Ver. 101. Guſtavus Wala is : Holz giftsl 
Ver. 116. Neither is true — te be abtaihed 

by wit or ſcience + They ate chimerical: Some - 

times attended with folly, or weakneſs: often 

ſtained with vite, and ſo render I t 


Py é— 


we; 


r 
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880 THE WORKS OF BROWN. 


Of olt@renawn'd Des Cartes how Jow the fall 
His:gloryiwith his whirlpovls vaniſh all! 
Sce-fally ; wit. and wwakinefs, wiſdom ſtain 
And Villars witty---Bzcon wiſe in vain! 
Oſt. vice tortupts wha: ſenſe and parts! refine, 
And clouds the fplenaour of the btighter line, 
Sullies what Congreve, and what Dryden writ,--- 
This, faſhion's flavo: as that, the ſlave of wit. 
Tn vain fair genius bids the laure} ſhoot, 130 
The deadly worm thus eating at the root; 
Carroded thus, the greeneſt wreaths decay, 
And all the poet's honours falt away; | 
Quick as autumnal leaves, the laurels ſade. 
And drop 6n/Rocheſtet's and Otway's head. 
Where then is found true honour, heavenly fair, 
iſdele, aſk your heart---the dictates there. 
win viriue hat alone ean give 
The laſting honour, and bid glory live: 5 
On virtue's haſt only fanie can riſe, 140 
To ſland the ſtorms of age, and reach the ſkies : 
Arts, conqueſts, greatneſs, ſeel the ſtroke of fate, 
Shrmk ſudden, and betray th' incumberit weight; 
Tinie with conteinpt the ſaithleſs props ſurveys, - 
| And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe.”' 
I virtue only can the bard infpire; 
And fili his raprur'd breaft with ſifting fire: 
Touchid by th? ethereal ray, each kindled lite © 
Beams ſtrong: ſtil] virtue feeds the flame divine, 
Where'er: the treads ſhe leaves her footſteps bright 
In radiant tracts of never-dying light; 151 
Theſe ſhed the luſtte o'er each ſacred name; 
Give-Spenſer's clear, and Shakſpeate's noble flame; 
Blaze to the ſkjes in Mitton's ardent ſong, 
And kindle the briſk-ſallying fite of Young; - 
"Theſe gild each humble verſe in modeſt Gay; 
Theſe give to Swift the keen ſoul-picreitig ray; 
Mitdly- through Addiſon's chaſte page they ſhine, 
And glow and warm in Pope's immortal line. 
Nor leſs the ſage muſt live by vittue's aid; x60 
Truth muſt ſupport him. or his glories fade; 
And truth and virtue differ but th name: 
Like light and hedt—diffinguiſh'd, yet the ſame. 
To truth and virtue the aſeent is fore; —- 
The wholeſome ſtream implies the fountain pure; 
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Ver. 126. ; 1% If 10 14 T0 
Je ne puis eſtimer ces dangereut auteurs 

Qui de Phonneur, en vers, inſames dEſerteurs, 
Trehifant la vertu for un papier c. 1—— 
Aux Jeux de leur lecteurs rendent le vice, aim- 
Fi vain \'eſpiit eſl plein c une Goble vigueur, 
Le vers ſe ſent toujours des ball:ifes de coeure. 


BoiLlEav, I' Art Poet. Ch, 4. 


#110113 % 294 Ana 18. it, LAs 
Ver. x38, The foundation of tre honour is yir- 
tue o 7. lieh loft act 10% % „ 1 
Ver. 153. It is virtue only that gives the poet 
laſting glory: this provtu“by inſtatices. 
Ver: 164: The philoſopher can '6nly hope for 
true glory from the fame ſource; becauſe truth is 
his nbject, and nothing can be truth that retids 
to:deſtroy virtue and happineſs. Hence appears 
| the maducks, infamy, and falſchvod of theſe de- 


To taſte the ſpring we oft eſſay tir vun: 
Deep lies the ſoufce, too Hort in reaſonꝰs chitin; 
But thoſe the iſſues of pure truth we Ktiow,- 
Which in clear ſtreugt through vittue's channel 
« flow : T 1574 þ (1:44) Lo 9 
Etfor in vain attempts the foul diſguiſe, 170 
Still taſted in the bitter wave of viee;; 
Drawn from the ſprings of falſchood all conſeſi 
Each baneful drop that poiſotis Happineſ; 
Gordon's thin ſhatlows, Tindal's muddy page, 
And Morgun's gall, and Woolſton's furious rage; 
Th' — 2 ſereum that flows from Toland's 
10 Uli, 1 big eil 
And 85 rank dregs of Hobbes and Mandeville. 
Deteſted names! yet ſehtent'd neꝰer to die: 
Snatch 'd from oblivion's grave by infamy! ! 
Inſect· opinions, hatch'd by folly's ray, 10 
Back in the beam that wing'd them for a day: 
Truth, phoenix: like immortal, though ſhe dies, 
With ſtrength retiew'd fhall from her aſhes riſe. 
See how the luſtre of th' Athenian ſage lage! 
Shines through the lengthen'd gloom of many an 


Err Srrnnnrnnenee 
* ” 


ſtructive ſchemes ſet on foot by the ſect called 
Free- thinkers. . 

Ver. 174. Gordon's thin ſhallows. The work 
here characterized is intituled, The Indepen- 
« dent Whig, or a Defence of our Eccleſiaſtical 
% Eſtabliſhment ;** yet it may be truly affirmed, 
that there is not one inſtitution of the Church of 
England, but what is here miſrepreſented, and 
ridiculed with the loweſt and moſt deſpicable ſcur- 
rility. din 208 

Ver. 174. Alluding to, the confuſion of ideas, 
which that dull writer labours under. | 

Ver. 175. His character is thus drawn by an 
excellent writer Who by the peculiar felicity 
* of a good choice, having learned his morality 
«* of our. Tindal, and his philoſophy of your 
the Jews] Spineſa, calls hinſclf, by the cour- 
„ teſy of England, a Moral Philoſopher.” WAI. 
Div. Leg. of Moſes, dem. Vol. II. Ded. p. 20. 

Ver. 176. A noted advocate for that ſpecies of 
atheiſm, commonly called Pantheiſw. 

Ver. 177. It is confeſſed he was a man of ge- 


nius and learning: 3 a ridiculous af - 


fectation of being regarded as the founder of new 


ſyſtems, he has advanced many things even be- 


low confatation. 71 | 885 | 
Ver 177. The ar. Hor of that monſtrous heap 
of contradiction and abfurdity,“ The Fable of 
« the Bees, or private Vices public Benefits. The 
reader who is acquainted with the writings of 


theſe gentlemen, will probably obletve'a 2 of 


clirpax in this place; aſcending from thoſe hL 
have aldenpren to deſtroy the ſeveral fences of 


virtye, to the wild boats of the wood that root it 


Ver. 180. Falſehood ſhort-Iived; truth eter- 
nal. 3 LEE hs FR BE TS, 
Ver. 183. Socrates and Newton. 
Examples bf the two moſt eminent philoſophers 
that ever adorned the world ; the one excellent in 


moral, the other in natural knowledge. 
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Virtue alone fo wide the beam could ſpread. 


And throw the laſting glory round his head. 
See Newton chafte con cturc's twilight 01 
And light up nat ire into certain da!? 

He wide creation s trackleſs mazes trod; 190 
And in each atora found the ruling God. 

Unrivall'd pair! with truth and virtue fraught! 
Whoſe lives confirm'd whatc'ertheir reaſontaugbt; 


| Whole far-ſtretch'd views, and bright examples 


join'd 
At _ t enlighten and perſuade mankind ! 
Hail names rever'd! which time and truth pro- 
claim 
The firſt and faireſt in the liſt of ſame. 
Kings, ſtateſmen, patriots, thus to glory riſe ; 
On virtue grows the fame, or ſoon it dies; 
But graſted on the vigorous ſtock, tis ſeen 200 
Brighten'd by age, and fprings in endleſs green : 
Pride, folly, vice, may bloſſom for an hour, 
Fed by court ſunſhine, and poetic ſhow'r 
But the pale tendrils, nurs'd by flattery's hand, 
Unwearied tendance freſh ſupplies demand ; 
By heats unnatural puſh'd to ſudden growth, 
They ſicken at th' inclement blaſts of truth; 
Shook by the weakeſt breath that paſſes by, 
Their colours fade, they wither, droop, and die. 
* * * * * 


'Tis virtue only that ſhall grow with time, 210 
Live through each age, and ſpread through every 
clime. 

See godlike patriots, gen'rous, wiſe, and good, 
Stand in the breach, and ſtem corruption's flood 
See martyr biſhops at the ſtake expire, | 
Smile on the faggot, and defy its fire 
How great 1n exile Hyde and Tully ſhone ! 
How A4ifred's virtues brighten'd all his throne; 
From worth like this unbidden glories ſtream ; 
Nor borrow'd blaze it aſks, nor fortune's beam; 
Affliction's gloom but makes it ſtill more bright, 
As the clear lamp ſhines cleareſt in the night. 221 

Thu- various honours various ſtates adorn, 
As different ſtars with different glories burn; 
Their orbs too wider, as their ſphere is higher; 
Yet all partake the ſame celeſtial fire. 

See then Hcav'n's endleſs bounty, and confeſs, 
Which gives in virtue, fame, and happineſs; 
See mar:kind's folly, who the boon deſpiſe, 
And graſp at pain and infamy in vice! 229 


Ver. 198. Muſt build their fame on virtue. 

Ver. 201. Flattery cannot raiſe folly or vice in- 
to true glory 

Ver. 214. The catalogue of theſe heroes, 
through he ſeveral ages of Chriſtianity, is too 
large to be inſerted in a work of this nature : 
Thoſe of our country were Ridley, Latimer, and 
the good (though leſs fortunate) Cranmer. 

Ver. 216. Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 

Ver. 222. Thus it appears that every one has 
the power of obtaining true honour, promoting 
the happineſs of mankind in his proper ſtation. 

Ver. 226. And thus the love of fame, though 
often perverted to bad ends, is naturally condu- 
cive of virtue and happineſs, 


— A * 


, 


A 9%) 
Nor ſo the man who mow'd by vittue's Taws, © 
Revercs himſeſf and gains, hot Tas applauſe; 
Whoſe views conceuter%d all to virtue rend; 
Who 5iiakes true glory but his ſecond end: | 
Still ſway'd by what is fit, and juſt, and true, 


| Who gives to all whatc'er to all is due; 


When parties mad ſcdition's garb put on, , - , 
Snatches the higheſt praiſe—and is of none: 
Whilſt round and round the veering patriots roll, 
Unſhaken points to truth. as to his pole. 
Contemns alike what factions praiſe or blame; 
O' er rumour's narrow orbit ſoars to fame 240 
Unmov'd whilſt malice barks. or envy howls, 
Walks firm to virtue through the ſcoffs of fools ; 
No minion flatters; gains no ſelfiſh end; 
His own—his king's —his country's—mankind's 
friend. 

Him virtue crowns with wreaths that ne'er decay; 
And glory circles him with endleſs day. 

Such he who deep in virtue roots his fame ; 
And ſuch through ages ſhall be Lonſdale's name. 


FRAGMENT OF A RHAPSODY, 5 5 
WRITTEN AT THE LAKES IN WESTMORELAND, 


Now ſunk the ſun, now twilight ſunk, and night 
Rode in her zenith; nor a paſling breeze 

Sigh'd to the groves, which in the midnight air 
Stood motionleſs; and in the peaceful floods 
Inverted hung; for now the billow ſlept 

Along the ſhore, nor heav'd the deep, but ſpread 
A ſhining mirror to the moon's pale orb, 

Which, dim and waning o'er the ſhadowy cliffs, 


{ The ſolemn woods and ſpiry mountain-tops 


Her glimmering faintneſs threw. Now every eye 
n with toil, was drown'd in deep Fu- 
ole, . 

Save ty the unfeen ſhepherd in his watch, 
Propt on his crook, ſtood liſtening by the fold | 
And gaz'd the ſtarry vault and pendant moons « 
Nor voice nor ſound broke on the deep ſerene, 
But the ſoft murmur of ſwift guſhing rills, - . -.- 
Forth iſſuing from the mountain's diſtant ſteep 
(Unheard till now, and now ſcarce heard) prey 

claim'd # | 2 5 
All things at reſt, and imag'd the ſtill voice 
Of quiet whiſpering to the ear of night. 


INSCRIPTION. "4 
Finemque tueri, 
- Naturamgue ſegui. 


Wuar though no ylittering turret riſe, 
Nor ſplendour gild theſe mild retreats, 
Yet NAaTuRE bere in modeſt guiſe 
Diſplays her unambitious ſweets. 
Along each gently-ſwelling lawn 
She ſtrays, with ruſtic garlands crown'd; 
And wakes the flowers at early dawn, 
To fling their boſom'd fragrance round. 


Ver. 230, 231. True honour characterized and 


| exemplitied. ES 
3K iih 


2 


Hexe teach thy. vot'ry; blameleſs guide 
1858 thy ſtep ſetene and _ 80 
un the toilſome heights of pride, 


5 57107 To hail from. Heaven t 
rng theſe calm, ſcenes. to follow, ru 57 5 Ka 


His Ment walks do thou adorn, 


"4 $ 


O'er theſe green fopes from ck far: 25 


Whether he greet the bluſhing mor n, 
2 Ape vp TI eventn Har. 
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THE wont BROWN. 


14 | Intent, while through, theſe tufted bowerg. 
. Thy generqus whiſpers charm his ear, 7 
ed powesss;..-! 

And meet ſair Feace and Frocdam Mere, 19¹ ae 
> 7 , 

dip The city's ftortny war he'l] join, evra __ 
4 Mßen Thou, arid Truth, and Friedem "calf; Bryant 


or d, tf AION OD arid Truth n aft? e apa 
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POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


JAMES GRAINGER, M. D. 
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Cemtaining 
THE SUGAR CANE, [|| ODE ON SOLITUDE, 


tc. Oc. Fe, 


To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


What ſoil the cane affects; what care demands; 
Beneath what figns to plant; what ills await ; 
How the hot nectar beſt to chriſtallize, 
And Afric's fable progeny to treat : 
hy. A muſe, that long hath wander'd in the groves 
Of myrtle-indolence, attempts to ſing. 
SUGAR CANE, BOOK I. 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANE CSR 
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Janus Gxarnors was born at Dunſe in Berwickſhire, in 1724. He was the ſon of John Grains 
ger, Eſq. of Houghton- Hall, in, the county of Cumberland; who, in conſequente of ſome unſuc- 
ceſsful ſpeculations in mining, was obliged, to ſell his eſtate ; and . obtained an appointment 
in the Exciſe, ſettled at Dunſe. - 

His father, dying while he was young, the care of his alan was kindly ne by his 
elder brother, by a ſormes marriage, Mr. William Grainger of Wariſton, a writing-maſter in Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards a clerk in the office of the Comptroller of Exciſe, who placed him at 


the ſchool of North Berwick, under the tuition of Mr James Rae, formerly one of the maſters 


of the High- School in Edinburgh, a teacher of eminent learning and abilities. 

In a copy of his tranſlation of Tibullus, now lying before the preſent writer, by 8 Mrs. 
Grainger, his brother's relict, is the ſollowing acknowledgment of his gratitude, in his own hand» 
writing: To Mr, Grainger of Wariſton (to whom the public is chiefly indebted for aught that 
can be found praiſe-worthy in the following tranſlation of er from his aſſectionate brother, 
and humble ſervant, &c.” f 

Aſter the ordinary courſe of education, he was put mace to Mr. Cowan Lauder, ſurgeon i in 
Edinburgh, and afterwards attended the medical claſſes in the Univerſity. 

He then went into the army, and was ſurgeon in Pulteney's Regiment, at the battle of Falkirk, 
in 1743, and afterwards ſerved on the continent. 

A military man, even in the moſt active campaign, has many hours of leiſure; ; and as theſe can. 
not be ſpent more rationally than in ſome literary purſuit, he employed that part of his time, which 
was not devoted to his profeſſion, i in peruſing the claſſics. 

Upon his quitt ing the army, after the peace of Aix- la- Chapelle, in 1748, he obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Phyſic, and ſettled as a Phyſician in London; where his taſte for polite literature 
procured him the acquaintance of Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Percy, Shenſtone, D Armſtrong, and 
other men of wit and learning. | 

His firſt publication was his fine Ode on Solitude, printed in the 4th volume of Dodfley's © Collec, 
tion,“ 1755, which completely eſtabliſhed his poetical reputation. Fu PPP, es 


Some time afterwards, he became tutor to John Bourryau, Eſq. with * 208 I. 2 
year. 


In WT he publiſhed his Poetical agel of the Elegies of Tibullus, and of the Poems of Sulpicia, 
with the original text, and notes critical and explanatory, in % vols, I2mo., 2 was begun and com- 


pleted, ſeveral years before, when he was in the army. 
In the Dedication to his pupil, he obſerves, © that it ſerved to make many of his hours paſs agree- 


ably, which otherwiſe would have. been extremely irkſome, amid the din of arms and hurry of a 


camp life.? 

« A pleaſing employment, he obſerves in the Advert i/ement, ® is ſeldom . neglected. Thoſe ele 
gies which particularly touched him, were firſt rendered into Engliſh ; and as theſe make the greater 
part of Tibu!lus's Poems, ho was contented afterwards to — che work, by finiſhing as a taſks 
what was begun as an amuſcnzcnt,'? | | 
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892 THE LIFE OF GRAINGER. 

“A favourite author,” he adds, © on whom ſome labour has been beſtowed, is not eaſily forgotten; 
the verſion therefore was retouched as often as opportunity ſerved. All this while, indeed, the tranſ- 
lator had no intention of making the public acquainted with his poetical amuſements; he knew his 
poet too well, and admired him toe much, to think he had done him juſtice; yet when Mr. Dart's 
tran{lation of Tibullus was ſent him, he was reſolved to publiſh his own, that thoſe who did not un- 
derſtand-the-original, might not form an idea of the moſt exact. elegant, and harmonious of the Ro- 
man elegiac pot m N e trate har ſh, and iN of a reſent century.” 
7 7% 7. In the beging o the year "following, he publiſhed A * to Tobias Soll „ M. D. occaſioned 

b& bis criticiſm u upon a Tate tranſlation of Tibullus, by Dr. Grainger, $90, © | 

The criticiſm imputed by his letter to Smollet, is in the © Critical Review“ for December 1758. He 
_ obſerves, that the Editors of the © Critical Review,” in the plan of their work, ſolemnly promiſed the 
public, e that they would revive the true ſpirit of criticiſm ; that they would never condemn or extol 
wichdut having Aft carefully peruſed the performance; that they would never act 'imder the in- 
fldente of cbnbection or prejudice; that they would not venture to criticiſe a tranſlation without 
underſttriding the origitialz that they would never invidiouſly wreft the ſenſe, or miſirrterpret the 
: meaning of any author; that they would never, without reluctance, diſapprove even of a bad wri. 
ter, ho häck the leaſt title to indulgence; and they would not [exhibit a partial and unfair aſfem 
plage & the blemiſhes of any Production „ Theſe promiſes Ke proves to have been broken in every 
particular, by YEveral examples, principally taken from the criticiſm on his verſion of Tibullus, » = 
„, 17 © Phe ſam yesr according ti the information of Mrs. Grainger, he accompanied bis pupil to the 
Weſt-Indies, and ſettled at Bafſeterre in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, where he married Miſs Burt, 
fiſler of Wintam Matthew Burt, » Bly. ne of nga TOR and; RAGE dane with ah pos arr 
tation and ſuccefſs. erg ale. | 
2 Here ur began and Gniſhed his poem on the culture of rt are _ which he e publiſhes in 
four bobks; with votes, Ab. 1 76. _ 

Sometime before the publication of his Poem, he reviſited England, ch öüttfes the manu- 
fcript to the correction of his Vrerary friends Dr: Jokulſob;: Pr. ef han WR names are 
pr pre pl commemorated in the Work.. Ay 

Mr. Boſwell;the biographer; of Dr. Johnſon, wa, that the 1 aber. read in neil 
at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, made all the aſſembled wits burſt into a n OREN alter much . 
verſe pomp, the poet beg: a Dew! {paragraph this: 6. 


4131. 811 445 110 9364 5 


Now, mouſe, let 8 ſing of rats. 2 
And what increaſed the girl was, that one of tlie company, who lily overlooked the reader, 
perceived 1 that the word had been originally mice, and had been altered to rats as. more dignified, 
I of this little laughable incident, which has been often related, and for which there i is no founda- 
tion in the printed. poem, Dr. Percy, the preſent biſhop of Dromore, who was his i intimate friend, 
and has 2 particular regard to his memory, communicated to Mr. Boſwell the following explanation. 

The pallage in queſtion was originally not liable to ſuch a per verſion; for the author having 
occaſion in that part of his work to mention the havock made by rats and mice, had introduced the 
fubje 3 in a kind of mock heroic, and a parody of Homer's battle of the Frogs and Mice, invoking 
the muſe of the, old Grecian bard, in an elegant and well turned manner. In that ſtare, I had ſeen 
It ; but afterwards, unknown | to me and other friends, he had been perſuaded, contrary to his own 
better judgment, to alter it, ſo as to produce the unlucky effect abovementioned.”  * 

To the friendſhip of Grainger, Pr. Percy acknowledges that he 'owed the Veautiful ballad of 
— Bryan and Percent, founded on a real fact that happened in the inand of St. Chriſtopher, printed 
in the firſt volume of his * Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry,” 1764. 

He dig not long ſurvive the publication of The Sugar Canes but died at Baſſeterre i ip the iſland 
ef St. Chriſtopher, much honoured and lamented, December 16. 1767 in the 43d year of his age. 


whom is fince dead. 
His Trar/lation of Tibullus and The bee Cane, havc not been reprinted, though highly deſcrving 
of republication. | . 


By his wife, who, it is believed, is yet living, he lefe e two daughters, Agues and Helen, one of 


AE LH Oo CHAINGES 103 
The Sugar Cane, Ode on Solitude, and rhei 20 Freue, iy row, för tlie firſt time, received into a 
od: 3 
Collection of Claſſical Engliſh Poetrys., . TW: Y — 
Dr. Percy gives this character e Grainger: * He'waradtionly: a. man eins and learning, but 
had many excellent * being one ' of the thoſ etie!vous , "friendly," and henevolege men [ ever 
5 Ty _ a bag 9201s F ; rovelt ton ag: 
knew. 4B. 83. 2513 91415445 bangul 212d v1 5 
Accerdin te Mr. Poſwell, « 6 V Johnfon aid, that Grainger was an agreeable man; 3 an 
Would dos / gobd | that was 1 in ' i power.” His Tree, 336 Tiballa he uf Wa 29 0 " 
done; but the Sugar Ca Cane did not NE him; "for he fald, & What Gould 1 he mats n . 
ane wight as s well wr write che « Farley! Bed, ap Poe, « or hs eee 155 ww _— 
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Johnſon, entirſes b him. t rank with Philips, Dye & 04 a ae 20 writers 7 are e 
in our laoguage., To this. uſeful and e poem, e molt langt uid reader wi Fill no 25 Pa 
Long excited, and [2 be cnagination indulged. to t ie higheſt pick of 1 Taxury. A new, ale ” of 
fered, of whicl ch an. European has ſcarce any conception; "the 'hurricahe, ins "Burning ie FR 
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cave · piece on fire | at midnight, an a dian profpee | after” 2 hic crop 9, and tr MINT 


e e 20-4000 3955 
extremes of prone exuberance. e089 


ne fe? 


"The Ar fb book of this orjginal per orange 78 of 1 jak, on, 95 "fogar 15 700 5 "ths 

4A and qualities,o of the different foils in w in w. hic] dach P lant 2. al ny grow. 7 a 
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5, Not the f 9 5 che under 
happily age and werd be Era ppoh Fr 12 round, , Fer e ins 2 2am Apa regu gulafity: 
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«A preciqus Hane Ie ip the ſilyer Nea b yidi beg base: Aion S013 to : 


On itlvit plies, he naturally falls into“ a Pattgyrde hn / Ob- Nye vie g Aff of 
man“ The dete pls Ufa Caribbeatt fiber is etremely poditead N &xeegtitt un nage at cu In 
Linning, Which racket tow. THe chäräcker ofa good Paares Veautifiully Veſeribedp att reminds 
us of Virgil's deſcription of the pleaſures of an huſbandma, OJeRvesAiHiildsboheJi Fl horid wSHILMSN 

The ſtcond book treats of thoſe external exIl&-to which thercand iaubject, ſuch as the depreda- 
dations of monkies, rats, and other vermitt y ökwkeds, öf the iffetver@ſpecice of flies that infeſt it; 
of blaſts and hurricanes. The laſt are dzeadfilb eveniin imagination. : The deſcription of an earth- 
quake is no leſs dreadfully juſt, The bobk tbnaides with mvery Render ſtory of two lovers, which 
may be more utcrptable is the generality of reatlers, ln. any precepts7of cultivstion c ntaingd in 
the poem. Yb to And e baingem 222d! to od git ud ods 16 zun oe vod: doider 
The eane · har vſt, and the proceſs of cſygariboiling, make tha ſukject of: the third . A very 
poetical circumſtance that attends theſe is artfully introduced; and much philoſophical, egi 
and medical knowledge i is diſplayed. The lovers of good liquor Will got be diſpleaſed with the di- 
preſſion in praiſe of beart-reoruitihg Rumy which. is ſermed oli the(ſkimmings of ſugar. The Weſt. 
Indian proſpeR, after the crop is finiſſted/is\perfeatly 8 pictureſque. The whole * 
is delightfully melodious, and not a naleſk er recdimitychdet hy the" ole of the ſcenery. 

The ſubject of the fourth bool is —— negrocs; in treating of which, he gives no 
leſs agreeable proofs of his humanity! thaw his . in the paſſage beginning Yet, planter, let bu- 


manity prevail, he pathetically pleads in ferquf uf fh DT and the L1ZERTIES OF Max- 
KIND, Io VIII eaters hub. 


Oh, did the tender muſe poſſeſs the power 5 3 
1 . Which monarchs have, and monarchs oft Wiſe,” 2 09 HT Þ ,Z4ivIIdo 
906 7 014.9 372 13 # pygontd'be the Bi ambition” oP herifobl 5n:bnn bat anew, 16 bulled 2dr 


To quell ryrannic ſway; knock off the chaing | erg , 


of heart-debaſing ſla very; give to nran, 
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S Out bavis b 2 30611 and f every, clime, 1 ol > 
795 2 TO ch 3 him Fn of his God. 55 
T9 15 — — oppreſſion's ſcourge, fair vieue's prop A lei Fo nue 
nd ent bar cw Offepring of wiſdom { ſhoul@ impareial rein 14 (4 | + 
Tue knit che whole in well-accorded ſtriſe 3:61 


Servants, not flaves ; of choice, and not compell'd ; 
18 25 ; The blacks ſhould cultivate the cane-land iſles, | 
1 17 H 8 * ALE?! 


1. The. deferiprig of a negro. dance, is well wrought; ; and there is ; much Fairen in the, con. 
dene lines of ſhe addreſs to the Thamer, 1 towards the end of the | book ie 
The Sugar Cane i is one of thoſe performances i in which the, exertion of 2 poet* s genius may. be! very 


10 


1 0 yet his ſucceſs but moderate, lodeed, the novelty. of 1 the ſubject, a manufacture unknown 
Ines world, loaded it With many difficulties. Terms of art, to) which. the ear bas 
wat ccuſtomed, have a, Peculiar yncouthnefs in try. and the Indian names of trees, 
herb 5, and fruits, are unpleaſing, even t to the eye. The hotapical names. of vegetables would at leaſt 
have PARA more, claſſical, and are cergainly more harmonious; ; but probably there mi phe be ſome 
Jos rexſon iet this, Vet the 1 merit, of this performance is not to. be e ted rom ite re- 
— or its aptitude to catch the attention of a common European reader,” ; The x preceptive 
yt: has dot merely the merit of ſexious utility. Grainger knew that. he 1 Vas writing to an age 
not | ha: xurious or refined than that of Rome i in | the days of Virgil. L ke the elcgant imitator 
7 4 „ ha has embelliſhed his'p rerepts with all the flowers of 1 imagery. ie attention is not 
wg ences by the gravity of lidgetic precepts, | before it is relieved by fome "bexuriful deſcrip. 
tion, or ſore 4 well. connected 4 . In one particular, Hamely, that of extenging | the Hounds 'F 
natural an while he ſeams ee tp addreſs. the 1 ET ng it may be 295 allerted that Grail 
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They may indeed be conſidered, both i in their medical and botanical Ter 4 very B 
part of the work; and poſſibly there art few parts bf it mort entertaining. 

»The d ,t if he had vritten . nothing elſe, is ſufficient to entitle him ta. the ditinfion 
of poet. ln this exquiſite performance are aſſembled ſame of the ſublimeſt images in nature. In 
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et Palmyra, publiſhed by Medſre. — wood. andabe manger in 


which they were ſtruck at the firſt ſight of theſe magnificent ruins by break of day. 7 
* Dr. Johnſon,” 8e Mr. Boſwell, neee n nnn ponted mic gre 
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PREFACE TO THE SUGAR CANE. 


Soon after my arrival in the Weſt-Indiee,.1icop*. 1 only pieces plauterſpip l have ſeen deſerving 2 
ceived the deſign of writing a poem Qyithe: cy}tiz -,pgruſal; , That gentleman's pamplet, is, indeed, an 
vation of the Sugar Cane. Mui ats toi 6xcallent performance; and to it I own myſelf in- 
this arduous undertaking, were, not only the im- debted. 
portance and novelty of the ſubject, but more e- | It muſt be confeſſed, that terms of art look awk- 
ſpecially this conſideration; that, as the face of | ward in poetry ; yet didaQic compoſitions cannot 
this country was wholly different from that of | wholly diſpenſe with them. Accordingly we find 
Futope 3;ſo whatever. hand dopicyics — that Heſiod and Virgil. among the ancients, with 
however rudey cuuld natdail to enric e and Dyer (not to mention ſome other 
many new ani pictureſquã image 1 111th | now living in eur en Hunter ) here bean 
cannot, indeed ſay I havA fatigfied- my o 9 —— them iin their Their 
ideas in this particular; yet L muſt be permitted: atnpke | is a {ſufficient e r me; ww Toon 
to nechmmendthe-prec ont gn ym pp i ſteps ; ſteps t nos 
They are the children of truth, not o s; the | 2 £5 . 
———— — — oidadey] 2 e kauen 6 Gra geai 
Thus, thawvgt:b nay not be able to pleaſe, 1 mal 
Nand demir ghancewo6 inftructing:the:reader; which; || 
as it is the1ngblerend of alb poetry ſoiſhould it bs 
the:prifeipabaim1of every wiiter who.wiſherto be 
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* — you imitari e 10 2 CE; bA 
thought:al gd n ee eee yet 20s 0 Ver, like them too, I have mo ptr 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, thatzthoug h the | way of Aefeription, orc e *hat could be Gene 
withont Rureing the fübjeck 963 e e ee 


general priecopts ure ſuited co e very; chimate dae USE 
the Cane awilliqqrowy er / theimore minute rules © Buch' words as are nod e zon in Fitpe! 1 


are chieſſy demven from the pradice ol 8t, Ohriſle! || have bitefly explained: hecuuſe, an obfcure po 
pher. Some:ſeltction wasmeceflary;;icand I coyld!|| affords both leis plenſure and proßt to the reader. 
adopt nd modes bf planting; with ſuch ee Fet the fame reaſon fame notes have been added, 
as thoſe, I: had ſeen practiſed in that ihand;. a d, wh ' whieh; it'hs prefumed; will x Hot be difegreeadle to 
it has begu mn good ſortune chiefly ig reſide finpe: thoſe"whs have never been iu the Weñ- Indies 

I came to the Weſt- Indies. In a Weſt-[ndia georgic,' he mention of —— 


indkgerwes remedies, ud well as diſeaſes, was una- 
been ales, on 905 2 of the Sugor- | voidable:- The truth is, 1 have racher courted 
Cone, i t he pet yader > Folios on opport 


unities of this nature, than avoided thetn. 
eyery A ata It. MEU Medicines of ſuch amazi ng cflicacy, as 1 have had 
el to 5 3 angers, were not 10 „ue FA occaſion t make trials 01 2 in theſe iflayds, deſerve 


provem injugious to to be univerſally known. * And wherever; in che 
ny 5 e Wit k | follow Poem, 1 recommend any — 1 Ml ws 


theri imp ryvemen ts, leave to fer ng in * nf not as 
d, et, xceps bent ſeptiored hi in Pere | a pet. 62 
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Of | The induſtrious naturaliſt ſays, * Saccharum et 
Arabia fert, ſed laudatius India; and the Greek 
hiſtorian, in his pura of the Red- ſea, tells us 
of a neighbouring nation who drank it alſo; his 
words are, wi To JN TO Mi EVO TEX Efls 
The cane, however, as it was a native of the calt, 
ſo has it been probably cultivatcd there time im- 


War foil the cane aſſects ; what care demands; 
Beneath what ſigns to plant; what ills await ; 
How the hot nectar beſt to cryſtallize ; 

And Afric's ſable progeny to treat: 
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THE SUGAR CANE. 


| Where'er the clouds relent in frequent rains, 
And the ſun fiercely darts his tropic beam, 


memorial. The raw juice was, douhtleſs, firſt 
made uſe of; they afterwards boiled ir into a ſy- 
rup; and, in proceſs of time, an inebriating ſpirit 
was prepared therefrom by fermentation. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the etymology, for the 
Arabic word YID is evidently derived from the 
Hebrew Y. which ſignifies an intoxicating liquor. 
When the Indians began to make the cane-juice 
into ſugar, I cannot diſcover ; probably, it ſoon 
found its way into Europe in that form, firſt by 
the Red-ſea, and afterwards through Perſia by the 
Black-ſea and Caſpian ; but the plant itſelf was 
not known to Europe, till the Arabians introduced 


it into the ſouthern parts of Spain, Sicily, and 
| thoſe provinces of France which border on the 


Pyrenean mountains. It was alſo ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated in Egypt, and in many places on the Bar- 
bary coaſt. From the Mediterranean, the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe tranſported the cane to the Azores, 
the Madeiras, the Canary and the Cape-Verd 
iſlands, ſoon after they had been diſcovered in the 


fifteenth century: and, in the moſt of theſe, par- 


ticularly Madeira, it throve exceedingly. Whe- 
ther the cane is a native of cither the Great or 
Leſs Antilles cannot now be determined; for, 
their diſcoverers were ſo wholly employed in 
ſearching after imaginary gold mines, that they 
took little or no notice of the natural productions. 
Indeed the wars, wherein they wantonly engaged 
themſelves with the natives, was another hin- 
drance to phyſical inveſtigation. But whether 
the cane was a production of the Weſt Indie- or 
not, it is probable the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
did not begin to cultivate it either there or in 
South America { where it certainly was found), 
till ſome years after their diſcovery. It is alſo 
equally uncertain whether ſagar was firſt made 


in the i{land, or on the continent; and whether 


the Spaniards or Portugueſe were the firſt plant- 
ers in the new world. It is indeed moſt likely. that 
the latter erected the firſt ſugar works in Bra- 
zil. as they are more lively and enterpriſing than 
the Spaniards. However, they had not long the 
ſtart of che latter; for, in 1506, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, ordered the cane to be carried from the 
Canaries to St. Domingo, in which iſland one 
Pedro de Atenca ſoon after built an Ingenio de a- 
gucar, for ſo the Spaniards call a ſugar work. But, 
though they began thus early to turn their though*s 
to ſugar, the Portugueſe far outſtripped them in 
that trade for I iſbon ſoon ſupplied moſt of Europe 
with that commodity; and, notwithſtanding the 
Engliſh then paid the Portugueſe at the rate of 41. 
per cwt. for muſcovado, yet that price, great as it 
may now appear, was probably much leſs than 
what the ſugar from the Eaſt- Indies bad commonly 
been ſold for. Indeed, ſo intent was the Crown 
of Portugal on extending their Brazil trade, that 
that of the Eaſt-[ndics began to, be negleRed, and 
ſoon after ſuffered a manifeſt decay. However, 
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The cane will joint, ungenial though the ſoil. 
But would'ft thou fee huge caſks in order due, 
Roll'd numerous on the bay. all fully fraught 
With ſtrong-grain'd muſcovado, ſilvery gray, 
Joy of the planter; and if happy fate 30 
Fermit a choice: avoid the rocky flope, 

The clay cold bottom, and the ſandy beach. 

But let thy biting ax with ceaſeleſs ſtroke 

The wild red cedar, the tough locuſt fell ; 


trade they continued almoſt without a rival for 
upwards of a century. At laft the Dutch, in 
1623, drove the Portugueſe out of all the north- 
ern part of Brazil; and, during the one and rwen- 
ty years they kept that conqueſt, rhoſe induſtri us 
republicans lea ned the art of making ſugar. This, 
probably, inſpired the Engliſh with a deſire of 
coming in for a ſhare of the ſugar- trade: accord- 
ingly, they, renouncing their chimerical tearch 
after gold mines in Florida and Guiana, ſettled 
themſelves ſoon after at the mouth of the river 
Surinam, where they cultivated the cane with ſuch 


' ſucceſs, that when the colony was cerled to the 


Dutch by the treaty of Breda, it maintained not 
leſs than 40, whites, half that number of ſlaves, 
and employed one year with another 15,050 ton 
of ſhipping. This ceſſion was a ſevere blow to the 
Engliſh trade, which it did-not recover for ſeveral 
years, though many of the Surinam planters car- 
ried their art and negroes to the Leeward iflarnds 
and Jamaica, which then began to be the object 
of p- litical conſideration in England. 

Sugar is twice mentioned by Chaucer, who 
flouriſhed in the fourteenth century; and fuc- 
ceeding poets, down to the middle of the 1ait, ue 
the epithet Sugar d. whenever they wou'd expreis 
any thing uncommonly pleaſing : ſince that time, 
the more elegant writers ſeldom admit of that 
adjective in a metaphorical ſenfe : but herein, 
perhaps. they ate aflectedly ſqueamiſh. 

Ver. 29 The cane-juice being brought to the 
conſiſtence of ſyrup, and, by ſubſequent coction, 
granulated, is then called muſcoveds (a Spaniſh 
word probably, though not to be found in Pineda) 
vulgarly brown ſugar ; the French term it ſucre 
brut. | 

Ver. 34. There are two ſpecies of cedar com- 
monly to be met with in the Weſt-Indies, the 
white and red, which difter from the cedars cul- 
tivated in the Bermudas: both are lofty. ſhady, . 
and of quick growth. The white ſucceeds in any 
ſoil, and produces a flower which, infuſed like 
tea, is uſcſul againſt fiſh poiſon. The red requires 
a better mould, and always emits a diſagretable 
ſmell before rain. The wood of both are highly 
uſeful for many mechanical purpoſes, and but too 
little planted. ; 

thid. This is alſo a lofty tree. It is of quick 
growth and handſome, and produces a not dif- 
agreeable fruit, in a flat pod or legumen, about 
three inches long lt is a ſerviceable wood In 
boranical books, | find three different names for 
the locuſt tree; that meant here is the Seu 

, . 


their ſugar made them ample amends, in which edu. ie. 5 22 
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Nor let bis nectar, nor bis ſilken pods. 

The ſweet-ſmell'd caſſia, cr vaſt ceiba ſave. 

Yet ſpare the guava, yet the guaiac {pare ; 

A wholeſome food the ripencd guava yields, 
Boaſt of the houſewife ; while the guaiac grows 
A ſovereign antidote, in wood, bark, zum, 40 
To cauſe the lame his uſeleſs crutch forego, 

And dry the ſources of corrupted love. 
Nor let thy bright impatient flames deſtroy 

The golden ſhaddoc, the forbidden fruit, 


© Wy 
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Ver. 36. Canoes have been ſcooped out of this 
tree, capable of holding upwards of a hundred 
people; and many hundreds, as authors relate, 
have been at once ſheltered by its ſhade. Its pods 
contain a very loft ſhort cotton, like ſilk : hence 
the Engliſh call the tree the filk-cotton-tree ; and 
the Spaniards name its cotton Lana de ceiba. It 
has been wronght into ſtockings; but its com- 
moneſt uſe is to ſtuff pillows and matraſſes, It 
might be made an article of commerce, as the tree 
grows without trouble, and is yearly covered with 
pods. An infuſion of the leaves is a gentle dia- 
Phoretic, and much recommended in the ſmall. 

ox. The botanical name of the ceiba is Bombax ; 
and the French call it Fromager. There are two 
ſpecies; the ſtem of the one being prickly, and 
that of the other ſmooth. 

Ver. $7. The Spaniards call this tree guayava. It 
bears a fruit as large, and of much the ſame ſhape as 
a golden pippen. This is of three ſpecies, the yel- 
- Jow, the amazon, and the white; the laſt is the 
moſt delicate, but the ſecond ſort the largeſt. All 
are equally wholeſome when ſtewed or made into 
jelly or marmalede, When raw, they are ſuppoſed 
to generate worms. Strangers do not always at 
firſt like their flavour, which is peculiarly ſtrong. 
This, however, goes off by uſe, and they become 
exceedingly agrecable. Acoſta ſays the Peruvian 
guavas ſurpaſs thoſe of any other part of America. 
The bark of the tree is an aſtringent, and tans 
leather as well as that of oak. The French call 
the trec Gœyavier. 

Ver. 37. The lignumvitz, or pockwood-tree. 
'The virtues of every part of this truly medical 
tree are too well known to be enumerated here. 
The hardneſs and incorruptibility of its timber 
make abundant amends for the great ſlowneſs of 
- Its growth, for of it are formed the beſt poſts ſor 
Houſes againſt hurricanes; and it is no leſs uſeful- 
ly employed in building wind-mills and cattle- 
mills, 

Ver. 44. This is the largeſt and fineſt kind of 
orange. It is not a native of America, but was 
brought to the iflands from the Eaſt- Indies, by an 
Engliſhman, whoſe name it bears. It is of three 
kinds; the ſweet, the ſour, and the bitter; the 
Juice of all of them is wholeſome, and the rind 
medical. In flavour and wholeſomeneſs, the ſweet 
ſhaddoc excels the other two, and, indeed every 
other kind of orange, except the forbidden ſruit, 
which ſcarce yields to any known fruit in the fuur 
<uarters of the world, 4 


THE WORKS OF GRAINGER, 


The white acajou, and rich ſahbaca: 
For, where theſe trees their leafy banners raiſe 
Aloft in air, a gray deep earth abounds, 
Fat, light; yet, when it ſeels the wounding hoe, 
Riſing in clods, which ripening ſuns and rain 
Reſolve to crumbles, yet not pulverize : 50 
In this the ſoul of vegetation wakes, 
Pleas'd at the planter's call, to burſt on day. 
Thrice happy he, to whom ſuch fields are 
given! | 
For him the cane with little labour grows; 
*Spite of the dog-ſtar, ſhoots long yellow joins ; 
Concocts rich juice, though deluges deſcend. 
What if an after-offspring it reje& ? 
This land, for many a crop, will feed his mills 
Diſdain ſupplies, nor aſk from compoſt aid. 
Such, green St. Chriſtopher, thy happy ſoil !— 


ä 


Ver. 45. This is the Indian name of the avoca. 
to, avocado, avigato, or, as the Engliſh corruptly 
call it, alligator-pear. The Spaniards in South. 
America, name it aguacate; and, under that name 
it is deſcribed by Ulloa. However, in Peru and 
Mexico, it is better known by the appellation of 
palta or palto. It is a ſightly tree, of two ſpecies; 
the one bearing a green fruit, which is the moſt 
delicate, and the other a red, which is leſs eſteem. 
ed, and grows chiefly in Mexico. When ripe, the 
ſkin peels eaſily off, and diſcovers a butyraceous, 
or rather a marrowy like ſubſtance, with greeniſh 
veins interſperſed. Being cat with ſalt and pepper, 
or ſugar and lime-juice, it is not only agreeable, 
but highly nouriſhing; hence Sic Hans Sloane 


uſed to ſtyle it vegetable marrow. The fruit is 


of the ſize and ſhape of the pear named Lady's- 
thighs, and contains a large ſtone, from whence 
the tree is propagated. Theſe trees bear fruit but 
once a year. Few ſtrangers care for it; but, by 
uſe, ſoon become fond of it. The juice of the 
kernel marks linen with a violet-c our. Its wood 
is ſoft, and conſequently of little uſes. The French 
call it Bois d aniſe, and the tree Avocat : the bo- 
tanical name is Perſe. 

Ver. 60. 'This beautiful and fertile iſland, and 
which, in Shakſpeare's words, may juſtly be ſtyled 


A precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea, 


lies in ſeventh degree N. L. It was diſcovered by 
the great Chriſtopher Colambus, in his ſecond 
voyage, 1493. who was fo pleaſed with its ap- 
pearance, that he honoured it with his Chriſtian 
name. Though others pretend, that appellation 
was given it from an imaginary reſemblance be- 
tween a high mountain in its centre, now called 
Mount Miſery, to the fabulous legend of the De- 
vil's carrying St. Chriſtopher on his ſhouldres. 
But, be this as it will, the Spaniards ſoon after ſet- 
tled in it, and lived in tolerable harmony with the 
natives for many years; and, as their fleets com- 
monly called in there to and from America for 
proviſion-and water, the ſcttlers, no doubt, reaped 
ſome advantage from their ſituation. By Tem- 
pieman' s Survey, it contains eighty ſquare miles, 
and is about ſeventy miles in circumference, Id i; 
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Not Grecian Tempe, where Arcadian Pan, 61 
Kit with the Graces, tun'd his ſilvan pipe, 
While mute attention huſh'd each charmed rill; 
Not purple Enna, whoſe irriguous lap, 


* 


of an irregular oblong figure, and has a chain of 
mountains, that run ſouth and north almoſt from 
the one end of it to the other, formerly covered 
with wood; but now the cane-plantations reach 
almoſt to their ſummits, and extend all the way, 
down their eaſy declining ſides, tothe ſea. From 
theſe mountains, ſome rivers take their riſe, which 
never dry up; and there are many others which, 
after rain, run into the ſea, but which, at other 
times, are loſt before they reach it. Hence, as 
this iſland conſiſts of mountain-land and valley, it 
muſt always make a middling crop; for when the 


low grounds fail, the uplands ſupply that defici- 


ency ; and, when the mountain canes are lodged 
(or become watery from too much rain), thoſe in 
the plains yield ſurpriſingly. Nor are the planta- 
tions here only ſeaſonable; their ſugar ſells for 
more than the ſugar of any other of his Majeſty's 
iſlands; as their produce cannot be refined to the 
beſt advantage, without a mixture of St. Kitts 
muſcovado, In the barren part of the iſland, which 
runs out towards Nevis, are ſeveral ponds, which, 
in dry weather, cryſtallize into good ſalt; and be- 
low Mount Miſery is a ſmall ſolfaterre and col- 
lection of freſh water, where ſugitive negroes of- 
ten take ſhelter, and eſcape their purſuers. Not 
far below, is a large plain which affords good paſ- 
ture, water, and wood; and, if the approaches 
thereto were fortified, which might be done at a 
moderate expence, it would be rendered inacceſſi- 
ble. The Engliſh, repulſing the few natives and 
Spaniards, who oppoſed them, began to plant to- 
bacco here, A. D. 1623.»'Two years after, the 
French landed in St. Chriſtopher on the ſame day 
that the Engliſh ſettlers received a conſiderable 
reinforcement from their mother-country ; and, 
the chiefs of both nations, being men of ſound 
policy, entered into an agreement to divide the 
Hand between them: the French retaining both 
extremities, and the Engliſh poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the middle parts of the iſland. Some time after, 
both nations erected ſugar works, but there were 
more tobacco, indigo, coffee, and cotton-planta- 
tions, than ſugar ones, as theſe require a much 
greater fund to carry them on than thoſe other. 
All the planters, however, lived ealy in their cir- 
cumſtances; for, thongh the Spaniards, who could 
not bear to be ſpectators of their thriving condi- 
tion, did repoſſeſs themſelves of the iſland, yet 
they were ſoon obliged to retire, and the colony 
ſucceeded better than ever. One reaſon for this 
was, that it had been agreed between the two 
nations, that they ſhould here remain neutral 
whatever wars their mother-countries might wage 
againſt each other in Europe. This was a wile 
regulation for an infant ſettlement ; but, when 
King James abdicated the Britiſh throne, the 
French ſuddenly roſe, and drove out the unpre- 
pared Englih by force of arms, The French 
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S:row'd with each fruit of taſte, each flower of 

Sicilian Proſerpine, delighted, ſought ; [ſmell, 

Can vie, bleſt iſle, with thee.--Though no ſoft ſound 

Of paſtoral ſtop thine echoes e er awak'd ; 

Nor ruptured poet, loſt in holy trance, : 

Thy ſtreams arreſted with enchanting ſong: 70 

Yet virgins, far more beautiful than nne 

Whom Pluto raviſh'd, and more chaſte, are thine z 

Yet probity; from principle, not fear, 

Actuates thy ſons, bold, hoſpitable, free 

Yet a fertility, unknown of old, LE 

To other climes denied, adorns thy hills; 

Thy vales, thy dells adorns.—O might my train. 

As far tranſcend the immortal ſongs of Greece, 

As thou the partial ſubject of their praiſe ! 79 

Thy fame ſhould float familiar through the world; 

Each plant ſhould own thy cane her lawful lord; 

Nor ſhould old time, ſong ſtops the flight of time, 

Obſcure thy luſtre with his ſhadowy wing. 
Scarce leſs impregnated, with every power 

Of yegetation, is the red brick-mould, 

That lies on marly beds. The renter, this 

Can ſcarce exhauſt ; how happy for the heir 
Such the glad ſoil, from whence Jamaica's ſons 

Derive their opulence : thrice fertile land, ' 

The pride, the glory of the ſea-girt iſles, 90 

«© Which, like to rich and various gems inlay 

© The unadorned boſom of the deep,” 

Which firſt Columbus” daring keel explor'd. 
Daughters of Heaven, with reverential awe,. . 

Pauſe at that godlike name; for not your flights 

Of happieſt fancy can out-ſoar his fame. 
Columbus, boaſt of ſcience, boaſt of man; 

Yet, by the great, the learned{and the wiſe, 

Long held 2 viſionary ; who, like thee, __ 

Could brook their ſcorn ; wait ſeven long years at 

court, ; ; : Fe 100 

A felfiſh, fullen, dilatory court˖·( ͥ 

Yet never from thy purpos'd plan decline ? 

No god, no hero of poetic times, {> Cent 

In truth's fair annals may compare with thee ! 
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coloniſts of Saint Chriſtopher had ſoon reaſon, 
however, to repent their impolitic breach of 
faith; for, the expelled planters, being aſſiſted by 
their countrymen from the neighbouring iſles, and 
ſupported by a formidable flect, ſoon recovered, 
not only their loſt plantations, but obliged the 
French totally to abandon the iſland. After the 
treaty of Ryſwick, indeed, ſome few: of thoſe 
among them, who had not obtained ſettlements 
in Martinico and Hifpaniola, returned to Saint. 
Chriſtopher ; but the war of the partition ſoon 
after breaking out, they were finally expelled, and 
the whole iſfand was ceded in ſovereignty to the 
crown of Great Britain, by the treaty of Utrechr. 
Since that time, St. Chriſtopher has gradually im- 
proved, and it is now at the height of perfeQion, 
The Indian name of St, Chriſtopher is Ziamurga, 
or the Fertile !ſland. 1 . 

Ver. 7x. The inhabitants of St. Chriſtopher 
look whiter, are leſs fallow, and enjoy finer com- 
plexions, than any of the dwellers on the other 
illands, Sloane, 
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Each paſſion, weakneſs of mankind, thou knew'ſt, 
Thine own concealing; firmeſt baſe of power; 
Rich in expedients; what moſt adverſe ſeem'd 
And leaſt expected, moſt advanc'd thine aim. 
What ſtorms, what wouſters, what new forms of 
: enth, 

In a vaſt ocean, never cut by keel, 110 
And where the magnet firſt its aid declin- d; 
Alone, unterrified, didſt thou pot view ! 

Wiſe legiſlator, had the Iberian king 

Thy plan adopted, murder had not drench'd 

In blood vaſt kingdoms; nor had hell-born zeal, 
And hell-born avarice, his arms diſgrac'd, 

Yet, for a world, difcover'd and ſubdu'd, (out, 
What meed had' ſt thou? With toil, diſeaſe, worn 
Thine age was ſpent ſoliciting the prince, 179 
To whom thou gav'ſt the ſceptre of that world, 
Yet, bleſſed ſpirit, where enthron'd thou fitt'ſt, 

Chief mid the friends of man, repine not thou: 
Dear to the nine, thy glory ſhall remain 
While winged commerce either ocean plcughs; 
While its lov'd pole the magnet coyly ſnuns; 


Ver. 121. The declenſion of the needle was 
diſcovered, A. D. 1492. by Columbus, in his firſt 
voyage to America; and would have been highly 
alarming to any, but one of his undaunted and 
philoſophical turn of mind. 

This century will always make a diſtinguiſhed 
Hgure in the hiſtory of the human mind; for, dur- 
ing that period, printing - was invented, Greek 
learning took refuge in Italy, the Reformation be- 
gan, and America was diſcovered. 

The iſland of Jamaica was beſtowed on Colum- 
bus, for his «liſcovery of the new world. Accord- 
ingly, his ſen James ſettled and planted it, early 
IA. D. 15<4 the following century. What im- 
provements the Spaniards made therein is no where 
mentioned ; but, had their induſtry been equal 
to their opportunities, their improvements ſhould 
have been conſiderable ; fer they continued in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of it till the year 1596, 
when Sir Anthony Shirley, with a Gngle man of 
war, took and plundered St. Jago de la Vega, 
which then conſiſted of 28co houſes. In the year 
1635, St. Jago de la Vega was a ſecond time plun- 
dered by 5co Engliſh from the Leeward iſlands, 
though that capital, and the fort (which they al- 
ſo took) were defended by four times their num- 
ber of Spaniards. One and twenty years after- 
wards, the whole iſland was reduced by the forces 
ſent thither by Oliver Cromwell, and has ever 
ſince belonged to England, It is by far the larg- 
eſt iſland poſſeſſed by the Fogliſh in the Weſt In- 
dies. Sir Thomas Modyford, a rich and eminent 
Planter of Bar badoes, removed to Jamaica, A. D. 
I660, to the great advantage of thatifland ; for 
he inſtructed the young Engliſh ſettlers to cultivate 
the ſugar- cane; for which, and other great im- 
provements which he then made them acquaint- 
ed with, King Charles, three years aſterwards, 
appointed him governor thereof, in which ho- 
nourable employment he continued till the year 


While weeps the guaiac, and while joints the 


cane. 

Shall the muſe celebrate the dark deep mould, 
With clay or gravel mix'd ?---This ſoil the cane 
With partial fondneſs loves; and oft ſurveys 
Its progeny with wonder.---Such rich veins 130 
Are plenteous ſcatter'd o'er the ſugar-iſles: 
But chief that land, to which the bearded fig, 
Prince of the foreſt, gave Barbadoes name : 


Ver. 132. This wonderful tree, by the Indians 
called the Banian- tree; and by the botaniſts Ficus 
Indica, or Bengalienſit, is exactly deſcribed by Q. 
Curtius, and beautifully by Milton in the follow- 
ing lines: 


© The fig-tree, not that kind renown'd for fruit, 
“ But ſuch as at this day to Indians known, 
© In Malabar and Decan ſpreads her arms; 
« Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground, 


„The bended twigs take root, and daughters 


« grow 


About the mother-tree, a pillar'd ſhade, 


« High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between, 
© There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 
« Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 


At loop-holes cut through thickeſt ſhade.”'— 


What year the Spaniards firſt diſcovered Barba- 
does is not certainly known; this, however, is 
certain, that they never ſettled there, but only 
made uſe of it as a ſtock-iſland in their voyages 
to and from South America, and the iſlands ; ac- 
cordingly, we are told, when the Engliſh firſt 
landed there, which was about the end of the 
ſixteenth or beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
they found in it an excellent breed of wild hogs, 
but no inhabitants. In the year 1627, Barbadoes, 
with moſt of the other Caribbee- iſlands, were'grant- 


| ed by Charles I. to the Earl of Carliſle, that noble- 


man agreeing to pay to the Earl of Marlborough, 
and his heirs, a perpetual annuity of 300l. per ann. 
for his waving his claim to Barbadoes, which he 
had obtained {by patent, in the preceding reign, 
The adventurers to whom that nobleman parcel- 
led out this iſland, at firſt cultivated tobacco; but 
that not turning out to their advantage, they ap- 
plied with better ſucceſs, to cotton, indigo, and 
ginger. At laſt, ſ-me cavaliers of good fortune, 
tranſporting themſe}ves thither, and introducing 
the ſugar-cane | A. D. 1647], probably from Bra- 
zil, in ten years time the iſland was peopled with 
upwards cf 30,000 whites, and twice that num- 
ber of negroes, and ſent yearly very conſiderable 


the Reſtoration, King Charles II. bought off the 
claim of the Carlifle family; and, in conſidera- 
tion of its then becoming a royal inſtead of a pro- 
prietary government, the planters gave the crown 
four and a half per cent. on their ſugars; which 
duty {till continues, although the iſland is ſaid to 
be leſs able to pay it now than it was a hundred 
years ago. It is upwards of 20 miles long, and 


1009. 


in ſome places — I4 broad, 


quantities of ſugar to the mother-country, At 
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Chief Nevis, juſtly for its hot baths fam'd : 

And breezy Mountſerrat, whoſe wonderous ſprings 

Change, like Meduſa's head, whate'er they touch, 

To ſtonny hardneſs ; boaſt this fertile glebe. 
Though ſuch the {oils the Antillean cane 

Supremely loves; yet other ſoils z bound, 

Which art may tutor to obtain its ſmile. 140 

Say, ſhall the experienc'd mule that art recite ? 

How ſand will fertilize ſtiff barren clay? 

How clay unites the light, the porous mould, 

Sport of each breeze? And how the torpid 

nymph 

Of the rank pool, ſo noiſome to the ſmell, 

May be ſolicited, by wily ways, 

To draw her humid train, and, prattling, run 

Down the reviving flopes? Or ſhall ſhe ſay 

What glebes ungrateful to each other art, 

Their genial treaſures ope to fire alone ? 150 

Reccord the different compoſts; which the cold 

To plaſtic gladneſs warm? The torrid which 

By ſoothing coolneſs win? The ſharp ſaline, 


—_—_ 


Ver. 134. This iſland, which does not contain 
many fewer ſquare miles than St. Chriſtopher, is 
more rocky, and almoſt of a circular figure. It is 
ſeparated from that iſland by a channel not above 
ore mile and a half over, and lies to windward. 
Its warm bath poſſeſſes all the medical properties 
of the hot well at Briſtol, and its water, being 
properly botiled, keeps as well at fea, and is no 
leſs agreeable to the palate. It was for many 
years the capital of the Leeward ifland govern- 
ment: and, at that period, contained more whites 
and blacks than it does at preſent, often muſter- 
ing 300@ men. The Engliſh firſt ſettled there, A. 
D. 1628, Sixty-two years afterwards, the chicf 
town was almoſt wholly deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake; and, in 1706, the planters were well- 
nigh ruined by the French, who carried off their 
flaves contrary to capitulation. It muſt have been 
diſcovered in Columbus's ſecond voyage, A. D. 
1493. 

Ver. 135. This iſland, which lies about 20 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Antigua, is not lels ſa- 
mous for its ſolfaterre (or volcano), and hot pe- 
rrifying ſpring, than for the goodneſs of its ſugars. 
Being almoſt circular in irs ſhape, it cannot con- 
tain much leſs land than either Nevis or St. Chriſ- 
topher. It is naturally ſtrong, ſo that when the 
French made deſcents thereon, in King William 
and Queen Anne's time, they were always re pull- 
cd with conſiderable loſs, It was ſettled by that 
great adventurer Sir Thomas Warner, A. D. 1632, 
who ſent thither ſome of his people from St. 
Chriſtopher, for that purpoſe. In the beginning 
of the reign of Charles II. the French took it, but 
it was reſtored, A. D. 1667, by the treaty of Bre- 
da. In this iſland, the Roman catholics, who 
behaved well when our enemies attempted to con- 
quer it, have many privileges, and of courſe are 
more numerous there, than in any other of the 
Engliſh Caribbce-iſlands. Its capital is called Ply- 
mouth. Columbus diſcovered it in his ſecond 
YoYage 


Which beſt ſubdue? Which mollify the ſour? 
To thee, if fate low level land aſſign, © 
Slightly cohering, and of ſable hue, "OY 
Far from the hill ; be parſimony thine. [ſcend, 
For though this year, when conſtant ſhowers de- 
The ſpeeding gale, thy ſturdy numerous ſtock, 
Scarcely ſuffice to grind thy mighty canes; 160 
Yet thou, with rueful eye, for many a year, 
Shalt view thy plants burnt by the torch of day: 
Hear their parch'd wan blades ruſtle in the air; 
While their black ſugars, doughy to the feel, 
Will not ev'n pay the labour of thy ſwains, 
Or, if the mountain be thy happier lot, 
Let prudent fore ſight ſtill thy coffers guard. 
For though the clouds relent in nightly rain, 
Though thy rank canes wave lofty in the gale ; 


Yet will the arrow, ornament of woe, 170 
(Such monarchs oft times give) their jointing 
ſtint; 


Yet will winds lodge them, ravening rats deſtroy, 
Or trod ps of monkeys thy rich harveſt ſteal. 

The carih muſt alſo wheel around the ſun, 

And half perform that circuit; ere the bill | 
Mow down thy ſugars : and though all thy mills, 


| Crackling, o'erflow with a redundant juice, 


Poor taſtes the liquor; coction long demands, 

And higheſt temper, ere it ſaccharize ; h 

A meagre produce. Such is virtue's meed, 180 

Alas! too oft in theſe degenerate days. 1259 

Thy cattle likewiſe, as they drag the wain, | 

Charg'd from the beach, in ſpite of whips and 

- ſhouts, | 

Will ftop, will pant, will ſink beneath the load; 

A better fate deſerving. 

Beſides, thy land itſeli is inſecure: 

For aft the glebe, and all its waving load, 

Will journey, forc'd off by the mining rain; 

And, with its faithleſs burden, difarrange . 

Thy neighbour's vale. So Markley-hill of old, 190 

As iang thy bacd Pomona (in theſe ifles 

Yet. unador d), with all its ſpreading trees, 

Full fraught with apples, chang'd its lofty ſite. 
But, as in life, the golden mean is belt ; 

So happieſt he whoſe green plantation lies 

Nor from the hill too far, nor from the ſhore. 
Planter, if thou with wonder wouldſt ſurvey 

Redundant harveſts load thy willing ſoil; 

Let ſun and rain mature thy deep-hoed land, 

And old fat dung co-operate with theſe, 200 


— 


Ver. 170, That part of the cane which ſhoots 
up into the iruAification, is called by planters its 
arrow, having been probably uſed tor that pur- 
pole by the Indians. Lill the arrow drops, all ad- 
ditional jointing in the cane is ſuppoſed to be 
ſtopped. 

Ver. 179. Shell, or rather marble quick-lime, is 
ſo called by the planters ; without this, the juice 
of the cane cannot be concreted into ſugar, at 
leaſt to advantage. See Book III. With quick- 
lime the French join aſhes as a temper, and this 
mixture they call Eayvrage. It is hoped the reader 
will pardon the introduction of the verb ſaccharize, 


| 35 no other ſo emphatically expreſſed the author's, | 
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Be this great truth ill preſznt to thy mind; 

The half well cultur'd far exceeds the Whole, 
Which luſt of gain, unconſcious of its end, 
Ungrateful vexes with unceaſing toil. 

As, not indulg'd, the richeſt lands grow poor; 

And Liamuiga may, in ſuture times, 

too much urg'd, her barrenneſs be wail: 
So cultivation, on the ſhalloweſt foil, 
O 'erſpread with rocky cliffs, will bid the cane, 


With ſpiry pomp, all bountifully riſe. 210 


Thus Britain's flag, ſhould diſcipline relent, 
Spite of the native courage of her ſons, + 
Would to the lily ſtrike; ah ! very far, 

Far be that woful day : the lily then 

Will rule wide ocean with reſiſtleſs ſway ; 
And to old Gallia's haughty ſhore tranſport 
The leſſening crops of theſe delicious iſles. * 

Of compoſts ſhall the muſe deſcend to ſing, 
Nor ſoil her heavenly plumes ? The ſacred muſe 
Nought ſordid deems, but what is baſe ; nought 

fair 220 
Unleſs true virtue flawp i it with her ſeal. r 
Then, planter, wouldft thou double thine eſtate, 
Never, ah | never be aſham'd to tread 
Thy dung-heaps, where the refuſe of thy mills, 
With all the aſhes all thy coppers yield, (form, 
With weeds, mould, dung, and ſtale, a yt 
Of force to fertilize the pooreſt ſoil,” + 
But, planter, if thy lands lie far remote, 

And of 'acceſs are difficult; on theſe ' 
Leave the cane's ſapleſs foliage; and with pens 230 
Wattled (like thoſe the muſe hath oft times ſeen, 
When frolic fancy led her youthful ſteps 


In green Dorcheftria's plains), the whole encloſe : | 


There well thy ſtock with provend.r ſupply ; 
The well-fed ſtock will ſoon that food repay. 
Some of the ſkilful teach, and ſome deny, 
That yams improve the ſoil. In meagre lands, 
Tis known the yam will ne'er to bigneſs ſwell ; 
And from each mould the vegetable tribes, - ' 


However frugal, nutriment derive : - 240 
Yet may their ſheltering wen their drooping 
leaves, | f 


Their roots dividing the tenacious glebe, 
More than refund the ſuſtenance they draw. 
Whether the fattening compoſt in each hole 
*Tis beſt to throw, or on the ſurſace ſpread, ' 
Is ener min G: trials mult decide. 


meaning; ; for ſome chemiſts define ſugar to be a 
native falt, and others a ſoap, 

Ver. 206. The Caribbean name of St. Chriſto- 

het © © 

n Ver. 237. The Sent name * this plant is 
Diefeoria. Its leaves, like thole of the water-melon, 
or gourd, ſoon mantle over the ground where it is 
planted. It takes about eight months to come to 
perfection, and then is a wholeſome root, either 
doiled or roaſted. . They will ſometimes weigh 
one and an half, or two pounds; but their com- 


moneſt ſize is from ſix ounces to nine. They can- 


not de kept good above half a year. They are a 
native of South- America, the W and of 
hꝛoſt parts of — b . 

17 * * 
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Unleſs kind rains and foſtering dews deſcend, 
To melt the compoſt's fertilizing ſalts, 
A tinted plant, deceitful of thy hopes, 
Will from thoſe beds flow ſpring where hot dung 
lies: 230 
But, if 'tis ſcatter'd generouſly o'er all, ; 
The cane will better bear the ſolar blaze ; 
Leſs rain demand; and, by repeated crops 
Thy land iwprov'd, its gratitude will ſhow. 
Enough of compoſts, muſe ; of foils enough: 
When beſt to dig, and when inhume the cane . 
A taſk how arduous ! next demands thy ſong. 
lt not imports beneath what ſign thy hoes 
The deep trough fink, and ridge alternate raiſe : 


| If this from waſhes guard thy gemmy tops, 269 


And that arreſt the moiſture theſe require. 

Yet ſhould the ſite of thine eſtate permit, 
Let the trade-wind thy ridges ventilate; 

So ſhall a greener, loftier cane ariſe, 
And richeſt nectar in thy coppers foam. 

As art transforms'the ſavage face of things, 
And order captivates the harmonious mind, 
Let not thy blacks irregularly hoe 
But, aided by the line, conſult the ſite 
Of thy demeſnes, and beautify the whole. 270 
So when a monarch'ruſhes to the war, 

To drive invaſion from his frighted realm; 
Some delegated chief the fronticr views, 
And to each ſquadron and brigade aſſigns 
Their order'd ſtation : Soon the tented field 
Brigade and ſquadron whiten on the ſight, 


And fill ſpectators with an awful joy. 


Planter, improvement is the child of time; 
W hat your fires knew not, ye their offspring know: 
But hath your art receiv'd perfection's ſtamp? 289 
Thou canſt not ſay. - Unprejudic'd, then learn 
Of ancient modes to doubt, and new to try: 


And if philofophy, with wiſdom, deign 


Thee to enlighten with their uſeful lore, 
Fair fame and riches will reward thy toil. 
Then ſay, ye Rains, whom wealth and fame 
,, 
Might not the plough, chat rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no ſmall labour to the hoe-arm'd gang? 
Might not the culture taught the Britiſh binds, 
By Ceres' ſon, unfailing crops ſecure, 290 
Though neither dung nor fallowing lent their aid ? 
The cultur'd land recals the devious mule ; 
Propitious to the planter be the call : 


Ver. 260. 'The ſummit of the cane being ſmal- 
ler jointed, as well as ſofter, and conſequently 
having more gems, from whence the young iprouts 


ſhoot, is properer for planting than any other part 


of it. From one to four junks, each about a foot 
long, are put in every hole. Where too many 
junks are planted in one Hole, the canes may be 
numerous, but can neither become vigorous, nor 
yield ſuch a quantity of rich liquor as they other. 
wiſe would. In caſe the young ſhoots do not ap- 
pear above ground in four or five weeks, the de- 
ficiencies muſt be ſupplied with new tops. 

Ver. 290. Jethro Tull, Eſq. the — 15 
Prover i in modem buſbaydry. 
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For much, my friend, it thee imports to know 
The meeteſt ſeaſon to commit thy tops, 

With beſt advantage, to the well dug mould. 
The taſk how difficult, to cull the beit 

From thwarting ſentiments, and beſt adorn 
What wiſdom chooſes in poetic garb ! 

Yet, inſpiration, come: the theme unſung, 300 
Whence never poet cropt one bloomy wreath ; 
Its vaſt importance to my native land, 

Whoſe ſweet idea ruſhes on my mind, 

And makes me mid this paradiſe repine, 
Urge me to pluck, from fancy's ſoaring wing, 
A plume to deck experience” hoary brow. 

Attend! The ſon of time and truth declares, 
Unleſs the low-hung clouds drop fatneſs down, 
No bunching plants of vivid green will ſpring, 

In goodly ranks, to fill the planter's eye. 310 


Let then ſagacity, with curious ken, 


Remark the various ſigns of future rain. 

The ſigns of rain, the Mantuan bard hath ſung 

In loftieſt numbers; friendly to thy ſwains, 

Once fertile ltaly : but other marks 

Portend the approaching ſhower, in theſe hot 
climes. 

Short ſudden rains, from ocean's ruffled bed, 
Driven by ſome, momentary ſqualls, will oft 
With frequent heavy bubbling drops, downfal ; 
While yet the ſun, in cloudleſs luſtre, ſhines : 320 
And draw their humid train o'er half the iſle, 
Unhappy he ! who journeys then from home, 
No ſhade to ſcreen him. His untimely fate 
His wife, his babes, his friends, will foon deplore; 
Unleſs hot wines, dry clothes, and friction's aid, 
His fleeting ſpirits ſtay. Yet not even theſe, 

Nor all Apollo's arts, will always bribe 
The inſidious tyrant death, thrice tyrant here! 


Elſe good Amyntor, him the Graces lov'd, 


Wiſdom careſs'd, and Themis call'd her cwn, 330 

Had liv'd by all admir'd, had now perus'd 

„ Theſe lines, with all the malice of a friend.“ 
Yet future rains the careful may foretel : 

Moſquitos, ſand-flies, ſeek the ſhelter'd roof, 

And with ſell rage the ſtranger gueſt aſſail, 


Ver. 334. Muſquitos. This is a Spaniſh word, ſig- 
nifying a gnat, or y. They are very troubleſome, 
eſpccially toſt rangers, whom they bite unmercifully, 
cauſing a yellow coloured tumour, attended with 
exceſſive itching. Ugly ulcers have often been 
occaſioned by ſcratching thoſe ſwellings, in per- 
ſons of a bad habit of body. Though natives of 
the Weſt-lndies, they are not. leſs common in the 
coldeſt regions; for Mr. Maupertius takes notice 
how troubleſome they were to him and his atten- 
dants on the ſnowy ſummit of certain mountains 
within the arctic circle. They, however, chiefly 
love ſhady, moiſt, and warm places. Accordingly 
they are commoneſt to be met with in the corners 
of rooms, towards evening, and before rain. They 
are ſo light as not to be felt when they pitch on 
the ſcin; and, as ſoon as they have darted in their 
proboſcis, fly off, ſo that the firſt intimation one 
has of being bit by them, is the itching tumour. 
Warm lime juice is its remedy. The moſquito 


Nor ſpare the ſportive child; from their retreats 
Cockroaches crawl diſpleaſingly abroad: 

Theſe, without pity, let thy flaves deſtroy; . 
(Like harpies, they defile whate'er they touch) : 
While thoſe, the ſmotker of combuſtion quells. 340 
The ſpeckled lizard to its hole retreats, 

And black crabs travel from the mountain down; 


— 


makes a humming noiſe, eſpecially in the night- 
time, 

Ver. 334. Sand. flies. This inſect the Spaniardscall 
Maſguitilla, being much ſmaller than the moſquito. | 
Its bite is like a ſpark of fire falling on the ſkin, 
which it raiſes into a ſmall rumour, accompanied 
with itching. But if the ſand-fly canſes a ſharper 
and more ſudden pain than the moſquito, yet it is 
a wore honourable enemy, for remaining upon 
the ſkin after the puncture, it may eaſily be killed. 
les colour is gray and black, ſtriped. Lemon juice 
or firſt ruanings cures its bite, 

Ver. 337. This is a large ſpecies of the ckafer, 
or ſcaribæus, and is a molt diſegrecable as well as 
deſtructive inſect. TEere is ſcarce any thing which 
it will not devour; and wherever it has remained 


for any time, it leaves a vauſeous ſmell behind it. 


Though better than an inch long, their thickneſa 
is no ways correſpondent, ſo that they can inſinu- 
ate themſelves aimolt through any crevice, &c. 
into cabinete, draweis, &c. The ſmell of cedar is 
ſaid to frighten them away: but this is a popular 
miſtake ; for, I have often killed them in preties 
of that wowed. There is a ſpecies of cockroach, 
which, on account of a beating noiſe which it 
makes, eſpecially in the night, is called the Drum. 
mer. Though largar, it is neither of ſo burnifhc& 
a colour, nor ſo quick i in its motions as the common. 
ſort, than which it is alſo leſs frequent, and no: (o 
pernicious; yet both will nibble peoples toe-cr. 1s, 
eſpecially if not well waſhed, and have ſometiines 
occaſioned uneaſy ſores there. They are natives at 
a warm climate. The French call them Rav. 

Ver. 34t. This is meant of the ground liz zd, 
and not of the tree lizard, which is of a fine £272 
col-yr. There are many kinds of ground li- 
which, as they are common in the hot pe“ 
Europe, I ſhall not deſcribe. All of th:m «4 
perfectly innocent. The Caribbeans uſed to +2r 
them; they are not inferior to ſnakes as a a2 
cated food. Snuff forced into their mouth: ? 
convuiſes them. They change colour, and bea 
torpid ; but, in a ſew hours recover. Ihe 
or rather Iguana, is the largeſt ſort of lizard 
This, when uritated, will fly at one. It Jiv-s 
moſtly upon fruit. It has a faw-like appearance. 
which ranges from ics head ail along its back, to 
its tail. The fleſh of it is eſteemed a great delicacy. 
The firſt writers on the Lues Venerea, forbid its 
uſe to thuſe who labour under that diſeaſe. Ir is 
a very ugly animal. In ſome parts of Souch- A» 
merica, the alligator is called Iguana. x 

Ver. 342 Black Jand-crabs ace excellent eating 3 
but as they ſometimes will occaſion a muſt violent 
cholera morbus (owing, lay planters, to their feed. 


ing au the mahoc-berry), they ſhould never be 
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Thy ducks their feathers prune; thy doves return, 
In faithful flocks, and, on the neighbouring roof. 
Perch frequent ; where, with pleas'd attention, 
they 
Behold the deepening congregated clouds, 
With ſadneſs, lot the azure vault of Heaven. 
Now, while the ſhower depends, and rattle loud 
Your doors and windows, haſte ye huuſewives, 
place 
Your ſpout+ and pails ; ye negroes, ſeek the ſhade, 
Save thoſe who open with the ready hoe 351 
The enriching water-courſe . for ſce, the drops, 
Which fell with light aſperſion now deſcend 
In ſtreams continuous on the laughing land. 
the coyeſt Naiads quit their rocky caves, 
Aud, with delight, run brawling to the main; 
While thoſe, who love till viſible to glad 
The thirſty plains from never-c-aſing urus, 
Aſſume more awful majeſty, and pour, 
With force reſiſtleſs, down the channel'd rocks. 
The rocks, or ſplit, or hurried from their baſe, 361 
With trees, are whirPd impetuous to the ſea: 
Fiucuates the foreſt ; the torn mountains roar ; 
The main itſe;f recoils for many a league, 
While its green face is chang'd to ſordid brown. 
A gratefu} freſhneſs every ſenſe pervades; 
While beats the heart with unaccuſtom'd joy: 
Her ſtores fugacious memory now recals ; 
And fancy prunes her wings for loftieſt flights. 
The mute creation thare the enlivening hour; 370 
Bounds the briſk kid, and wanton plays the lamb. 
The drooping plants revive; ten thouſand blooms, 
Which, with their fragrant ſcenrs, perfume the air, 
Burſt into being; while the canes put on 
Glad nature's livclieft robe, the vivid green. 
But chief, ler fix'd attention caſt his eye 
On the capt mountain, whoſe high rocky verge 
The wild fig canopies (v2# woodland king, 
Beneath thy branching ſhade a banner'd hoſt 
May lie in ambuſh ! and whoſe ſhaggy ſides, 380 
Tees ſhade, of endleſs green, enormous ſize, 
Wondrous in ſhape. to botany unknown, 
Old as the deluge.— There, i ſecret haunts, 
"The watery ſpirits ope their liquid court; 
There, with the wood-nymphs, link'd in feſtal 
band, 
(Soft airs and Phœbus wing them to their arms) 
Hold amorous dalliance. Ah, may none profane, 
With fire, or ſteel, their my yſtie privacy: 
For there their fluent offspring firtt ſee day, 
Coy infants ſporting ; filver-fouted dew 390 
To bathe by night thy ſprouts in genial balm; 
The green-ſtol'd Naiad of the tinkling rill, 


* 


dreſſed till they have fed for ſome weeks in a 
crab-houſ-, after being caught by the negroes. 
When they moulr, they are moſt delicate; and 
then it is believed, never poiſon. This, however, 
is certain, that at tha! time they have no gall, but, 
in its ſtead, the petrifaQtion called a Crab's eye is 
found As | have frequently vbferved their great 
claws (with which they ſeverely bite the unwary) 
of very unequal fizes, it is probable, theſe regene- 
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rain 

To glad the thirſty Coil, on which. arrang'd, 
The gemmy ſummits of the cane await 
Thy negroe-train (in linen lightly wrapt), 
Who now that painted lris girds the ſky, 
( Aerial arch, which fancy loves to ſtride)! 
Dilperfe, all-jocund, o'er the long-hoed land. 

he bundles ſome untie; the withered leaves, 


Twice one junk, diſtant in the ampleſt bed: 
O'er theſe, with haſty hoe, ſome lightly ſpread 
he mounded interval; and ſmooth the trench: 
Well pleas'd, the maſter ſwain reviews their toil; 
And rolls, in fancy, many a full fraught caſk. 
So, when the ſhield was forg'd for Peleus fon, 
The ſwarthy Cyclops ſhar'd the important taik : 
With bellows, ſome reviv'd the feeds of fire; 
Some gold and braſs, and ſteel, together tus'd 41@ 
In the vaſt furnace; while a chofen few, 
In equal meaſures lifting their bare arms, 
Inform the mals; and, hiſſing in the wave, 
Temper the glowing orb: their ſire beholds, 
Amaz'd, the wonders of his fufile art. 
While Procyon reigns yet fervid in the ſky; 
While yet the fiery ſun in Leo rides; 
And the ſun's'child, the mail'd anana, yields 
His regal apple to the ravith'd taſte; 
And thou green avocato, charm of ſenſe, AG 
Thy ripened marrow liberally beſtow'ſt; 
Begin the diſtant menntain-land to plant 3 : 
So ſhall thy canes defy November's cold, 
Ungenial te the upland young; ſo beſt, 
Unſtinted by the arrow's deadening power, 
Long yellow joints ſhall low with generous juice. 
But, till the lemon, orange, and the lime, 
Amid their verdant umbrage, countleſs glow 
With fragrant fruit of vegetable gold; 
Till yellow plantanes bend the unſtain'd bough | 
With crooked cluſters, prodigally full; 
Till Capricorn command the cloudy ſky; ; 
And moiſt Aquarius melt in daily ſhowers, 
Friend to the cane ifles; truit not thou thy tops, 
Thy future riches, to the lowland plain: 


— 


Ver 393. This only grows in mountainous ſitu- 
ations, Its ſtem ſhoots up to a conſiderable height, 
but it does not divide into branches till near the 
ſummit, where it ſhoots out horizontally, like an 
umbrella, into leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the 
common fern. I know of no medical uſes whereto 
this ſingularly beautiful tree has been applied; 
and, indeed, its wood being ſpongy, is ſeldom uſed 
to economical purpoſes. It however, ſerves well 
enough for building mountain- huts, and temporary 
fences for cattle. 

Ver. 4 8. This is the vans; and needs no 
deſcription , the cherimoya, a South-Am rican 
fruit, is by all. who have taſted both, allowed to 
! urpaſs the pine, and is even ſaid to be more 
wholeſome. Ihe botanical name of the pine-apple 
is bromelia Of the wild pine-apple, or ananas 
bravo. hedges are made in South-America, 12 


rate When broke oi! by accident, or other wiſe. 


3 an inferior ſort of fruit. 


Whoſe brow the fern tree ſhades; the power of 


Others ſtrip artful off, and careful lay, 401 
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And if kind Heaven, in pity to thy prayers, 
Shed genial influence; as the earth abſolves 
Her annual circuit, thy rith ripened canes 

Shall load thy waggons, mules, and negroe-train. 

But chief thee, planter, it imports to mark 440 
(Whether thou breathe the mountain's humid air, 
Or pant with heat continual on the plain); 

What months relent, and which from rair are free. 

In different iſlands of the ocean ftream, 
Even in the different parts of the fame iſle, 

The ſeaſons vary ; yet attention ſoon 

Will give thee each variety to know. 

This once obſerv'd; at ſuch a time inhume 

Thy plants, that, when they joint (important age, 

Like youth juſt ſtepping into life), the clouds 450 

May conſtantly bedew them: ſo ſhall they 

Avoid thoſe ails, which elſe their manhood kill. 
Six times the changeful moon muſt blunt her 

Horns, | 

And fill with borrowed light her ſilvery urn ; 

Ere thy tops, truſted to the mountain- land, 

Commence their jointing : but four moons ſuffice 

To bring to puberty the lowland cane, h 

In plants, in beaſts, in man's imperial race, 

An alien mixture meliorates the breed ; 
Hence canes, that ſickened dwarfiſh on the plain, 
Will ſhoot with giant-vigour on the hill. 461 
Thus all depends on all; ſo God ordains. 

Then let not man for little ſelfiſh ends, 

(Britain, remember this important truth); 
Preſume the principle to counteract l 

Of univerſal love; for God is love, 

And wide creation ſhares alike his care. 

* is ſaid by ſome, and not unletter'd they, 
That chief the planter, if he wealth defire, 
Should note the phaſes of the fickle moon. 470 
On thee, ſweet empreſs of the night, depend 
The tides; ſtern Neptune pays his court to thee ; 
The winds, obedient at thy bidding ſhite, 

And tempeſts riſe or fall ; even lordly man, 
Thine energy controuls.— Not ſo the cane; 
The cane its independency may boaſt, 


Though ſome leſs noble plants thine influence 


own. 
Of mountain-lands economy permits 
A third, in canes of mighty growth to riſe : 
But, in the lowland plain, the half will yield 480 
Though not ſo lofty, yet a richer cane, 
For many a crop; if ſeaſons glad the ſoil. 
While rolls the ſun from Aries to the Bull, 
And till the virgin his hot beams enflame; 
The cane, with richeſt, moſt redundant juice, 
Thy ſpacious coppers fills. Then manage ſo, 
By planting in ſucceſſion; that thy crops 
The wondering daughters of the main may waft 
To Britain's ſhore, ere Libra weigh the year: 
So ſhall thy merchant cheerful credit grant, 490 
And well-earn'd opulence thy cares repay. 
Thy fields thus planted; to ſecure the canes 


From the goat's baneful tooth : the churning boar; 


From thieves; from fire or caſual or deſign'd; 


— 


Ver. 482 Long continued and violent rains, are 
called Scaſons, in che Weſt- Indies. 


Unfailing herbage to thy toiling herds 

Would'it thou afford; and the ſpectators charm 

With beauteous proſpects : let the frequent hedge 

Thy green plantation, regular, divide. | 
With limes, with lemons, let thy fences glow, 

Grateful to ſenſe ; now children of this clime ; 500 

And here and there let oranges erect 

Their ſhapely beauties, and perfume the ſky. 

Nor leſs delightful blooms the logwood hedge, 

Whoſe wood to coction yields a precious balm, 

Specific in the flux : Endemial ail, 

Much cauſe have I to weep thy fatal ſway. 

But God is juſt, and man muſt not repine, 

Nor ſhall the ricinus unnoted paſs ; | 

Vet, if the cholic's deathful pangs thou dread'ſt, 

Taſte not its luſcious nut. The acaſſee, 519 

With which the ſons of Jewry, ſtiff-neck'd race, 

Conjecture ſays, our God-Meſſiah crown'd ; 

Soon ſhoots a thick impenetrable fence, 


——_— 


Ver. 560. It is ſuppoſed that oranges, lemons, 
and limes were introduced into America by the 
Spaniards ; but I am more inclined to believe 
they are natural to the climate. The Spaniards 
themſelves probably had the two firſt from the 
Saracens; for the Spaniſh noun Naranja, whence 
the Evgliſh word Orange, is plainly Arabic. 

Ver. 5c3. Linnzus's name for this uſeful tree 
is Hemotoxylen; but it is better known to phyſi- 
cians by that of Lignum campeclenſe. Its virtues, as 
a medicine, and propertics as an ingredient in 
dying, need not to be enumerated in this place. 
It makes a no leſs ſtrong than beautiful hedge in 
the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a conſiderable 
height. 

Ver. 508. This ſhrub is commonly called the 
phyſic-rut. It is generally divided into three 
kinds; the common, the French, and the Spaniſh, 
which differ from each other in their leaves and 
flowers, if not in their ſruit or ſeeds. The plant 
from which the caſtor-oil is extracted, is alſo cal- 
led Ricizus, though it has no reſemblance to any 
of the former, in leaves, flowers, or ſeeds. In one 
particular they all agree, viz. in their yielding to 
coction or expreſſion, a purgative or emetic oil. 
The Spaniards name theſe nuts Awvellanas purgati- 
vas; hence Ray terms them Avellanæ purgatrices 
nevi orbis. By roaſting they are ſuppoſed to loſe 
part of their virulency, which is wholly deſtroyed, 
{ay ſome people, by taking out a leaf-like ſubſtance 
that is to be found between the lobes. The nut 
exceeds a walnut, or even an almond, in ſweet- 
neſs, and yet three or four of them will operate 
briſkly both up and down. The French call this 
uſcful ſhrub Megecinier. That ſpecies of it which 
bears red coral, like flowers, is named Bellyach by 
the Barbadians; and its ripe ſeeds are ſuppoſed to 
be ſpecific againſt melancholy. 

Ver. 510. Acacia, This 1s a fpecies of thorn ; 
the juice of the root is ſuppoſed to be poiſonous. 
Its ſecds are contained in a pod or ligumen. It is 
of the claſs of the ſyngeneſia. No aſtriugent juice 
is extracted from it. Its trivial name is Cujbawrs 


] Tournefort deſcribes it in his voyage co the Lee 
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Whoſe ſcent perfumes the night and morning ſky, 
Though baneful be its root. The privet too, 
Whoſe white flowers rival the firſt drifts of ſnow 
On Grampia's piny hills; (O might the mule 
Tread, fluſh'd with health, the Grampian hills 
again) ! ; 
Emblem of innocence ſhall grace my ſong. 
Boaſt of the ſhrubby tribe, carnation fair, 520 
Nor thou repine, though late the muſe record 
Thy bloomy honours. Tipt with burniſh'd gold, 
And with imperial purple creſted high, | 
More gorgeous than the train of Juno's bird, 
Thy bloomy honours oft the curious muſe 
Hath ſeen tranſported : ſeen the humming bird, 
Whole burniſh'd neck bright glows with verdant 
gold; 

Leaſt of the winged vagrants of the ſky, 
Yet dauntleſs as the ſtrong-pounc'd bird of Jove; 
With fluttering vehemence atrack thy cups, 530 
To rob them of their nectar's luſcious ſtore. 

But if with ſtones thy meagre lands are ſpread; 
Be theſe collected, they will pay thy toil : 
And let Vitruvius, aided by the line, 
Fence thy plantations with a thick-built wall. 


vant. Some call it the Holy Thorn, and others 
Sweet Briar. The half ripe pod affords a ſtrong 
cement ; and the main ſtem, being wounded, pro- 
duces a tranſparent gum, like the Arabic, to which 
tree this bears a ſtrong reſemblance. 

Ver. 515 Liguſlrum. This ſhrub is ſufficiently 
known. Its leaves and flowers make a good gar- 
gle in the aphthæ and ulcerated throat. 


Ver. 520. This is indeed a moſt beautiful low- 


ering ſhrub. It is a native of the Weſt-Indies, and 
called, from a French governor, named Depoinci, 
Poinciana. If permitted, it will grow twenty feet 
High; but, in order to make it a good fence, it 
ſhould be kept low. It is always in bloſſom. 
Though not purgative, it is of the ſenna kind. 
Its leaves and flowers are ſtomachic, carminative, 
and emmenagogue. Some authors name it Couda 
fa vonit, on account of its inimitable beauty; the 
flowers have a phyſicky ſmell. How it came to 
be called Doodle-doo I know not; the Barbadians 
more properly term it Flower Fence, This plant 
grows alſo in Guinea. 

Ver. 526. The humming bird is called Pica- 
fore by the Spaniards, on account of its hovering 
over flowers, and ſucking their juices, without la- 
cerating, or even ſo much as diſcompoſing their 
petals. Its Indian name, fays Ulloa, is Guinde, 
though it is alſo known by the appellation of Ra- 
bilargo and Lizongero. By the Caribbeans it was 
called Collobree.” It is common in all the warm 
parts of America. There are various ſpecies of 
them, all exceeding ſmall, beautiful and bold. 
The creſted one, though not ſo frequent, is yet 
more beautiful than the others. It is chiefly to be 
found in the woody parts of the mountains, Ed- 
wards has deſcribed a very beautiful humming 
bird, with a long tail, which is a native of Suri- 
nam, but which I never ſaw in theſe iſlands. 
They are eaſily caught in rainy weather. 


On this lay cuttings of the prickly pear ; 

They ſoon a ſormidable fence will ſhoot : 

Wild liquorice here its red beads loves to hang, 
Whilſt ſcandent bloſſoms, yellow, purple, blue, 
Unhurt, wind round its ſhield-like leaf and ſpears, 
Nor is its fruit inelegant of taſte, 541 
Though more its colour charms the raviſh'd eyc; 
Vermeil, as youthſul beauty's roſeat hue ; 


As thine, fair Chriſtobelle : ah, when will ſate, 


That long hath ſcowl'd relentleſs on the bard, 

Give him ſome ſmall plantation to encloſe, 

Which he may call his own? Not wealth he 

craves, | | 

But independence : yet, if thou, ſweet maid, 

In health and virtue bloom; though worſe betide, 

Thy ſmile will ſmooth adverſity's rough brow. 
In Italy's green bounds the myrtle ſhoots 551 

A fragrant fence, and bloſſoms in the ſun. 

Here, on the rockieſt verge of theſe bleſt iſles, 

With little care, the plant of love would grow. 

Then to the citron join the plant of love, 

And with their ſcent and ſhade enrich your iſles. 
Yet ſome pretend, and not unſpecious they, 

The wood-nymphs foſter the contagious blaſt. 

Foes to the dryads, they remorſeleſs fell 560 


— — 


Ver. 536. The botanical name of this plant is 
Opuntia ; it will grow in the barreneſt ſoils, and 
on the tops of walls, if a ſmall portion of earth be 
added. There are two ſorts of it, one whoſe 
ſruit is roundiſh and ſweet, the other, which has 
more the ſhape of a fig, is ſour. The ſormer is 
ſometimes eaten, but the other ſeldom. The 
French call them Pomme de Ragquette. Both fruit 
and leaves are guarded with ſharp prickles; and, 
even in the interior part of the fruit, there is one 
which muſt be removed before it is eaten. The 
leaves, which are half an inch thick, having a fort 
of pulp interpoſed between their ſurfaces, being 
deprived of their ſpines, and ſoſtened by the fire, 
make no bad poultice for inflammations. The 
juice of the fruit is an innocent fucus, and is often 
uſed to tinge guava jellies. The opuntia, upon 
which the cochineal inſect breeds, has no ſpines, 
and is cultivated with care in South-America, 
where it alſo grows wild. The prickly pear 
makes a ſtrong fence, and is eaſily trimmed with 
a ſcymitar. It grows naturally in ſome parts of 
Spain. = 

Ver. 538. This is a ſcandent plant, from which 


the negrocs gather what they call Jumbee Beeds. . 


Theſe are about the ſize of pigeon-peas, almoſt 
round, of a red colour, with a black ſpeck on one 
extremity. They act as an emetic; but, being 
violent in their operation, great caution ſhould be 
oblerved in uſing them. The leaves make a good 
pectoral drink in diſorders of the breaſt. By the, 
French it is named Petit Panacoco, to diſtinguiſh 
it from a large tree, which bears ſceds of the lame 
colours, only much bigger. This tree is a ſpecies 
of black ebony, 

Ver. 559. So a particular ſpecies of blight 1s 
called in the Weſt-Iadics. Sex its Celcription 22 


tlie ſecond bock. 
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Each ſhrub of ſhade, each tree of ſpreading root, 
That woo the firſt glad fannings of the breeze. 
Far from the muſe be ſuch inhuman thoughts; 
Far better recks ſhe of the woodland tribes, 
Earth's eldeſt birth, and earth's beſt ornament. 
Aſk him, whom rude neceſſity compels 

To dare the noontide fervour, in this clime, 

Ah, moſt intenſely hot; how much he longs 


For cooling vaſt impenetrable ſhade ? 569 


The muſe, alas, th' inexperienc'd rnuſe can tell: 

Oft hath ſhe travell'd, while ſolſtitial beams, 

Shot yellow deaths on the devoted land; 

Oft, oft hath ſhe their ill-judg'd avarice blam'd, 

Who, to the ſtranger, to their ſlaves and herds, 

Denied this beſt of joys, the breezy ſhade. 

And are there none, whom generous pity warms, 

Friends to the woodland reign ; whom ſhades de- 
light ? trees; 

Who, round their green domains, plant hedge- row 

And with cool cedars ſcreen the public way ? 

Yes, good Montano; friend of man was he: 580 

Him perſecution, virtue's deadlieſt foe, 

Prove a lorn exile from his native ſhore ; 

From his green hills, where many a fleecy flock, 

Where many a hcifer cropt their wholeſome ſood ; 

And many a ſwain, obedient to his rule, 

Him their lov'd maſter, their protector own'd. 

Yet, from that paradiſe, to Indian wilds, 

To tropic ſuns, to fell barbaric hinds, 

A poor outcaſt, an alien, did he roam; 

His wife, the partner of his better hours, 590 

And one ſweet infant cheer'd his diſmal way. 

Unus'd to labour; yet the orient ſun, 

Yet weſtern Phebus, ſaw him wield the hoe. 

At firſt a garden all his wants ſupplied, 

(For temperance ſat cheerful at his board), 

With yams, caſſada, and the food of ſtrength, 


Ver. 572. The yellow fever, to which Europe- 


ans of a ſanguine habit of body, and who exceed 
in drinking or exerciſe, are liable on their arrival 
in the Weſt-Indies. The French call it Maladie 
de Siame, or more properly, La Fievre des Matelcts. 
Thoſe who have lived any time in the iſlands are 
no more ſubject to this diſeaſe than the Creoles, 
whence, however, ſome phyſicians have too haſtily 
concluded that it was of foreign extraction. 

Ver. 596. Caſſavi, caſſava, is called Fatropha 
by botaniſts. Its meal makes a wholeſome and 
well-taſted bread, although its juice be poiſonous, 
There is a ſpecies of caſſada which may be eat 
with ſafety, without expreſling the juice; this the 
French call camagnoc. The colour of its root is 
white, like a parinip ; that of the common kind is 
of a browniſh red, before it is ſcraped. By coc- 
tion the caſſada- juice becomes an excellent ſauce 
for fiſh; and the Indians prepare many whole- 
ſome diſhes from it. I have given it internally 
mixed with flour, without any bad conſequences ; 
it did not, however, produce any of the ſalutary 
effects I expected. A good ſtarch is made from 
it. The ſtem is knotty, and, being cut into ſmall 
junks and planted, young ſprouts ſhoot. up from 
each knob, Horſes have been poiſoned by cating 
its Icaves. The French name it Manibot, Mag noc, 


Thrice-wholeſome tanies: while a neighbouring 
dell, 

(Which nature to the fourſop had reſign'd), 

With ginger, and with Raleigh's pungent plant, 

Gave wealth; and gold bought better land and 
ſlaves, ö 660 

Heaven bleſs'd his labour: now the cotton-ſhrub, 


— 


and Mario, and the Spaniards I ſandiscbu. It is pre- 


tended that all creatures but man eat the raw root of 
the caſſada with impunity; and, wheu dried, that it 
is a ſovereign antidote againſt venomous bites. A 
wholeſome drink is prepared from this root by 
the Indians, Spaniards, and Portugueſe, accord. 
ing to Pineda. There is one ſpecics of this plant 
which the Indians only uſe, and is by them cal. 
led Baccacoua. 

Ver. 597. This wholeſome root, in ſome of the 
iſlands, is called Edda : Its botanical name is A- 
rum maximum LEgyptiacum. There are three ſpe- 
cies of tanies, the blue, the ſcratching, and that 
which is commonly roaſted. The bloſſoms of all 
three are very fragrant, in a morning or even- 
ing. The young leaves, as well as the ſpiral 
ſtalks which ſupport the flower, are caten by ne- 
groes as a ſallad. The root makes a good broth 
in dyſenteric complaints. They are ſeldom ſo large 


as the yam, but moſt people think them prefer- 


able in point of taſte. 

Ver. 598. The true Indian name of this tree is 
Suirſaak. It grows in the barrenneſt places to a 
conſiderable height. Its fruit will often weigh 
two pounds. Its ſkin is green, and ſomewhat 
prickly. The pulp is not diſagreeable to the pa- 
late, being cool, and having its ſweetneſs tem- 
pered with ſome degree of an acid. It is one of 
the Anenas, as are alſo the cuſtard, ſtar, and ſu- 
gar-apples. The leaves of the ſourſop are very 
ſhining and green. The fruit is wholeſome, but 
ſeldom admitted to the tables of the elegant. The 
ſeeds are diſperſed through the pulp like the gua- 
va. It hay a peculiar flavour. It grows in the 
Eaſt as well as the Weſt Indies. The botanical 
name is Guanabanus. The French call it Petit Co- 
roſal, or Cæur de Beuf, to which the fruit bears a 
reſemblance. The root, being reduced to a pow- 
der, and ſnuffed up the noſe, produces the ſame 
effect as tobacco. Taken by the mouth, the In- 
dians pretend it is a ſpecific in the epilepſy. 

Ver. 601. The fine down, which this ſhrub 
produces to envelope its ſeeds, is ſufficiently known. 
The Engliſh, Italian, and French names, evident- 
ly are derived from the Arabic Algodon, as the 
Spaniards at this day call it. It was firſt brought 
by the Arabians into the Levant, where it is now 
cultivated with great ſucceſs, Authors mention 
four ſpecies of cotton; but they confound the ſk. 
cotton tree, or Ceiba, among them. The flower 
of the Weſt-India cotton ſhrub is yellow, and cam- 
panulated. It produces twice every year. That 
of Cayenne is the beſt of any that comes from 
America. This plant is very apt to be deſtroyed 
by a grub within a ſhort time; bating that, it is 
a profitable production. Pliny mentions Gofipium, 
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Grac'd with broad yellow flowers, unhurt by | 


worms, 
O''er many an acre ſhed its whiteſt down: 
'The power of rain, in genial moiſture bath'd 
His cacao-walk, which teem'd with marrowy pods; 
His coffee bath'd, that glow'd with berries, red 
As Danz's lip, or, Theodoſia, thine, | 
Vet countleſs as the pebbles on the ſhore ; 
Oft, while drought kill'd his impious neighbour's 
grove. 
In time, a numerous gang of ſturdy ſlaves, 610 
Well-fed, well-cloth'd, all emulous to gain 


which is the common botanical name of cotton. 
It is likewiſe called Zylen. Martinus, in his Phi- 
Jological Lexicon, derives cotton from the Hebrew 
word IP Raten, (or, as pronounced by the Ger- 
man Jew, £Kotoun ). 
Ver. 605. It is alfo called Cocoa and Corr. It is 
a native of ſome of the provinces of South Ame- 
Tica, and a drink made from it was the common 
food of the Indians before the Spaniards came a- 
mong them, who were ſome time in thoſe coun. 
tries ere they could be prevailed upon to tafte it ; 
and it muft be confeſſed, that the Indian choco- 
late had not a tempting aſpect ; yet I much doubt. 
whether the Europeans have greatly improved its 
wholeſomeneſs, by the addition of vanellas and 
other hot ingredients. The tree often grows fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, and is ſtreight and hand- 
ſome. The pods, which ſeldom contain lefs than 
thirty nuts of the ſize of a flatted olive, grow up- 
on the ſtem and principal branches. The tree 
Joves a moiſt, rich, and ſhaded foil : Hence thoſe 
who plant cacao-walks, fometimes ſcreen them 
by a hardier tree, which the Spaniards aptly term 
Madre de-Cacoa. They may be planted fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtant, though ſome 22viſe to plant 
them much nearer, and perhaps wiſely ; for it is 
an eaſy matter to thin them, when they are paſt 
the danger of being deſtroyed by dry weather, &c. 
Some recommend planting caffada, or bananas, in 
the intervals, when the cacao-trees are young, to 
deſtroy weeds, from which the walks cannot be 
kept too free. It is generally three years before 
they produce good pods ; but, in ſix years, they 
are in higheſt perfection. The pods are common- 
ly of the ſrze and ſhape of a large cucumber. There 
are three or four forts ef cacao, which differ from 
one another in the colour and goodnefs of their 
nuts. That from the Caraccas is certainly the 
beſt. None of the ſpecies grow in Peru. Its ali- 
mentary, as well as phyſical proporties, are ſuffi- 
ciently known. This word is Indian. 

Ver. 606. This is certainly of Arabic deriva- 
tion; and has been uſed in the Eaft, as a driuk, 
time immemorial. The inhabitants about the 
mouth of the Red-ſea were taught the uſe of it 
by the Perſians, ſay authors, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and the coffce-ſhrub was gradually intro- 
duced into Arabia Felix, whence it paſſed into 
Egypt, Syria, aud laſtly Conſtantinople. The 
Turks, though ſo exceſſively fond of coffee, have 
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Their maſter's ſmile, who treated them like men: 
Blacken'd his cane lands: which with vaſt in- 
creaſe, 

Beyond the wiſh of avarice paid his toil. 

No cramps, with fudden death, ſurpris d his mules; 
No glander-peſt his airy tables thinn'd ; 

And, if diſorder ſeiz'd his negro train, 

Celſus was call d, and pining illneſs flew, 

His gate ſtood wide to all; but chief the poor, 
The unfriended ſtranger, and the ſickly, ſhar' d 
His prompt munificence : No ſurly dog, 621 
Nor ſurlier Ethiop, their approach debarr' d. 
The muſe, that pays this tribute to his fame, 

Oft hath efcap'd the ſun's mcridian blaze, 
Beneath yon tamarind-viſta, which his hands 
Planted ; and which, impervious to the ſun, | 

His latter days beheld.—One noon he ſat 
Beneath its breezy ſhade, what time the fun 

His ſultry vengeance from the Lion pour'd? 

And calmly thus his eldeſt hope addreft. 639 

* Be pious, be induſtrious, be humane; 

FErom proud oppreflion guardthe labouring bind. 
% Whate'er their creed, God is the fire of man, 
His image they; then dare not thou, my ſon, 
To bar the gates of mercy on mankind. 
“ Your foes forgive, for merit muſt make ſoes; 


—— 


years; whereas the Engliſh have been acquainted 
therewith for upwards of an hundred, one Paſqua, 
a Greek, having opened a coffee-houſe in London 
about the middle of the laſt century. The famous 
traveller, Thevenot, introduced coffee into France, 
This plant is cultivated in the Weſt Indies, parti- 
cularly by the French, with great ſucceſs; but 
the berry from thence is not equal to that from 
Mocha. It is a ſpecies of Arabian jaſmine; the 
flower is particularly redolent, and from it a pleaſ- 
ant cordial water is diſtilled. It produces fruit twice 
every year; but the ſhrub muſt be three years 
old before any can be gathered. It ſhould not 
be allowed to grow above fix foot high. It is ve- 
ry apt to be deſtroyed by a large fly, which the 
French call Mouche a;caffe ; as well as by the white 
grub, which they name Puceron. Its medical and 
alimentary qualities are as generally known as 
thoſe of tea, 

Ver. 625. This large, ſhady, and beautiful tree 
grows faſt even in the drieſt ſoils, and laſts long; 
and yet its wood is hard, and very fit for mecha- 
nical uſes. The leaves are ſmaller than thofe of 
ſenna, and pennated: they+taſte ſouriſh, as does 
the pulp, which is contained in pods four or five 
inches long. They bear once a year. An excel- 
lent vinegar may be made from the fruit ; but the 
Creoles chiefly preſerve it with ſugar, as the 
Spaniards with falt. A plealant ſyrup may be 
made from it. The name is, in Arabic, Tamara. 
The ancients were not acquainted therewith ; for 
the Arabians firſt introduced tamarinds into phy- 
fic; it is a native of the Faſt as well as of the 
Weſt Indies and South America, where different 
provinces call it by dificrent names. Its cathar- 
tic qualities are well known. It is good in ſes- 


not known it much above one hundred and fifty 


ſickneſs. The botanical name is Tawarindz:, 
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Of weeds will ſpring. 
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& And in each virtue far ſurpaſs your ſire. 
« Your means are ample. Heaven a heart beſtow ! 
« 80 health and peace ſhall be your portion here; 
« And yon bright ſky, to which my ſoul aſpires, 
« Shall bleſs you with eternity of joy.“ 641 
He ſpoke, and ere the ſwift-wing'd zumbadore 
The mountain deſert ſtartl'd with his hum: 
Ere fire-flics trimm'd their vital lamps; and ere 
Dun evening trod on rapid tvilight's heel: 
His knell was rung; 
And all the cane lands wept their father loſt. 
- Muſe, yet a while indulge my rapid courſe ; 
And I'll unharneſs ſcon the foaming ſteeds. 
If Jove deſcend, propitious to thy vows, 650 
In frequent floods of rain ; ſucceſſive crops 
Nor venture to repine, 
Though oft their toil thy little gang renew; 
Their toil tenfold the melting heavens repay : 
For ſoon thy plants will magnitude acquire, 
To cruſh all undergrowth ; before the ſun, 
The planets thus withdraw their puny fires. 
And though untutor'd, then, thy canes will ſhoot: 
Care meliorates their growth. The trenches 
fill | 
With their collateral mould ; as in a town 660 
Which foes have Jong beleaguer'd, unawares 
A ſtrong detachment ſallies from each gate, 
And levels all the labours of the plain. 
And now thy cane's firſt blades their verdure 
loſe, 
And hang their idle heads. Be theſe ſtript off; 
So ſhall freſh ſportive airs their joints embrace, 
And by their alliance give the ſap to riſe. - 
But, O heware, let no unſkilful hand 
The vivid foliage tear : Their channell'd ſpouts, 
Well pleas'd, the watery nutriment convey, 670 
With filial duty, to the thirſty ſtem; 
And, ſpreading wide their reverential arms, 
Defend their parent from ſolſtitial ſkies. 


2 * 


BOOK II. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tur following book having been originally ad- 
dreſſed to William Shenſtone, Eſq. and by him 
approved of; the author ſhould deem it a kind of 
poctical ſacrilege now to addreſs it to any other. 


— 


Ver.. 642. This bird, which is one of the larg- 
eſt and ſwifteſt known, is only ſeen at night, or 
rather heard; for it makes a hideous humming 
noiſe (whence its name) on the deſert tops of the 
Andes, See Ulloa's Voyage to South America. 
It is alſo called Conder. Its wings, when expand- 
ed, have been known to exceed ſixteen feet from 
tip to tip. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 208. 

Ver. 644. This ſurpriſing inſe& is frequent in 
Gaudaloupe, &c. and all the warmer parts of A- 
merica. There are none of them in the Engliſh 
Caribbee, or Virgin-iſlands, 


ä 
— — 


Ver. 645. There is little or no twilight in the _ 


Weſt Indies. All the year round it is dark be- 


To his memory, therefore, be it ſacred; as a ſmatl 
but ſincere teſtimony ef the high opinion the au- 
thor entertained of that gentleman's genius and 
manners; and as the only return now, alas! in 
his power to make, for friendſhip wherewith Mr. 
Shenſtone had condeſcended to honour bim. 


ARGUMENT, | 
Subje&t propoſed. Addreſſed to William Shen. 
ſtone, Eſq. Of monkies. Of rats and other 
vermin. Of weeds, Of the yellow fly. Of 
the greaſy fly Of the blaſt. A hurricane de- 
ſcribed. Of calms and carthquakes. A tale. 


Exovcn of culture.—A leſs pleaſing theme, 
What ills await the ripening cane; demands 

My ſerious numbers : theſe, the thoughtful muſe 
Hath oft beheld, deep-pierc'd with generous woe. 
For ſhe, poor exile! boaſts no waving crops ; 

For her no circling mules preſs dulcet ſtreams; 
No negro-band huge foaming coppers ſkim; 

Nor fermentation (wine's dread fire) for her, 
With Vulcan's aid, from cane a ſpirit draws, 
Potent to quell the madneſs of deſpair. o 
Yet oft the range ſhe walks, at ſhut of eve; 

Oft ſees red lightning at the midnight hour, 
When nod the watches, ſtream along the ſky ; 
Not innocent, as what the learned call 

The Boreal morn, which, through the azure air, 
Flaſhes its tremulous rays, in painted ſtreaks, 
While o'er night's veil her lucid treſſes flow: 
Nor quits the muſe her walk, immers'd in thought, 
How ſhe the planter haply may adviſe; 

Till tardy morn unbar the gates of light, 20 
And, opening on the main with ſultry beam, 

To burniſh'd filver turns the blue-green wave. 

Say, will my Shenſtone lend a patient ear, 
And weep at woes unknown to Britain's iſle ? 
Yes, thou wilt weep ! for pity choſe thy breaſt, 
With taſte and ſcience, for their ſoft abode; 

Yes, thou wilt weep: thine own diſtreſs thou 
bear'ſt | 
Undaunted ; but another's melts thy ſoul. 

„O were my pipe as ſoft, my dittied ſong*” 
As ſmocth as thine, my too too diſtant friend, 30 
Shenſtone ; my ſoft pipe, and my dittied ſong 
Should huſh the hurricanes tremendous roar, 
And from each evil guard the ripening cane ! 

Deſtructive on the upland ſugar-groves 
The monkey nation preys: from rocky heights, 
In ſilent parties, they deſcend by night, 

And poſting watchful ſentinels, to warn 

When hoſtile ſteps approach ; with gambols they 
Pour o'er the cane grove. Luckleſs he to whom 
Thar land pertains ! in evil hour, perhaps, 40 
And thoughtleſs of to-morrow, on a die 

He hazards millions; or, perhaps, reclines 

On luxury's ſoft lap, the peſt of wealth; 

And, inconſiderate, deems his Indian crops 

Will amply her inſatiate wants ſupply. 

From theſe inſidious drolls (peculiar peſt 

Of Liamuiga's hills) wouldſt thou defend 


tore eight at night. The dawn is equally ſhort. 


Ver. 46. The monkies which are now ſo nu- 
merous in the mountainous parts of St. Chriſte» 
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Thy waving wealth; in traps put not thy truſt, 
However baited : Treble every watch, 
And well with arms provide them; faithful dogs, 
Of noſe ſagacious, on their footſteps wait. 51 
With theſe attack the predatory bands; 
Quickly the unequal conflict they decline, 
And chattering fling their ill- got ſpoils away. 
So when, of late, innumerous Gallic hoſts 
Fierce, wanton, cruel, did by ſtealth invade 
The peaceable American's domains, | 
While deſolation mark'd their faithleſs rout ; 
No ſooner Albion's martial ſons advanc'd, 
Than the gay daſtards to their foreſts fled 60 
And left their ſpoils and tomahawks behind. 
Nor with leſs waſte the whiſker'd vermin-race, 
A countleſs clan, deſpoil the low-land cane. 
pgs to deſtroy, while commerce hoiſts the 
il, 
Looſe rocks abonnd, or tangling buſhes bloom, 
What planter knows ?—Yet prudence may reduce. 
Encourage then the breed of ſavage cats, 
Nor kill the winding ſnake, thy foes they eat, 
Thus, on the mangrove-banks of Guayaquil, 
Child of the rocky deſert, ſea-like ſtream, 70 
With ſtudious care the American preſerves 
The gallinazo, elſe that ſea- like ſtream 
(Whence traffic pours her bounties on mankind) 
Dread alligators would alone poſſeſs. 


pher, were brought thither by the French when 
they poſſeſſed half that iſland. This circumſtance 
we learn from Pere Labat, who farther teils us, 
that they are a moſt delicate food, The Engliſh 
negroes are very fond of them, but the white in- 
habitants do not eat them. They do a great deal 
of miſchief in St. Kitts, deſtroying many thouſand 
pounds Sterling's worth of canes every year; 

Ver. 64. Rats, &c. are not natives of America, 
but came by ſhipping from Europe. They breed 
in the ground, under looſe rocks and buſhes. Du- 
rante, a Roman, who was phyſician to Pope Six- 
tus Quintus, and who wrote a Latin poem on the 
preſervation of health, enumerates domeſtic rats 
among animals that may be eaten with ſafety. 
But if theſe are wholeſome, cane-rats muſt be 
much more delicate, as well as more nouriſhing. 
Accordingly we find moſt field negroes fond of 
them, and I have heard that ſtraps of cane-rats 
are publicly ſold in the markets of Jamaica. 

Ver. 69. This tree, which botaniſts call Rizo- 
Shora, grows in marſhy ſoils, and on the ſides of 
rivers; and, as the branches take root, they fre- 
quently render narrow ſtreams impaſſable to boats. 
Oyſters often adhere to their roots, &c. The 
French name of this ſtrange water-ſhrub is Pal- 
tuvier. The ſpecics meant here is the red man- 

ove. 

Ver. 74. This dreadful animal is amphibious, 
and ſeldom Jays fewer than Ic eggs. Theſe ſhe 
carefully covers with ſand. But, notwithſtanding 
this precaution, the gallinazo (a large ſpecies of 
carrion- crow) -conceals itſelf among the thick 
boughs of the neighbouring trees, and thus often 


diſcovers the hoard of the alligator; which ſhe no 


Thy foes the teeth-fil'd Ibbos alſo love ; 
Nor thou their wayward appetite reſtrain. 

Some place decoys, nor will they not avail, 
Replete with roaſted crabs, in every grove 
Theſe fell marauders gnaw; and pay their ſlaves 
Some ſmall reward for every captive foe. 80 
So practice Gallia's ſons; but Britons truſt 
In other wiles, and ſurer their ſucceſs. 

With Miſnian arſenic, deleterious bane, 
Pound up the ripe caſſada's well-raſp'd root, 
And form in pellets; theſe profuſely ſpread 
Round the cane-groves, where ſkulk the vermin- 

breed : 
They greedy, and unweeting of the bait, 
Crowd to the inviting cates, and ſwift devour 
Their palatable death; for ſoon they ſeek 
The neighbouring ſpring, and drink, and ſwell, 
and die. 90 

But dare not thou, if life deſerve thy care, 
The infected rivulet taſte; nor let thy herds 
Graze its polluted brinks, till rolling time 
Have ſin'd the water, and deſtroyed the bane. 
Tis ſafer then to mingle nightſhade's juice 
With flour, and throw it lib'ral mong thy canes: 
They touch not this; its deadly ſcent they fly, 


ſooner leaves, than the gallinazo ſouſes down up» 
on it, and, greedily ſcraping off the ſand, regales 
en its contents. Nor is the male alligator leſs an 
enemy to the increaſe of his own horrid brood 
than theſe uſeful birds; for, when inſtin& prompts 
the female to let her young fry out by breaking 
the eggs, he never fails to accompany her, and to 
devour as many of them as he can; ſo that the 
mother ſcarce ever eſcapes into the river with 
more than five out of all her hundred. Thus Pro- 
vidence . doubly prevents the otherwiſe immenſe 
propagation of that voracious animal on the banks 
of the river Guayaquil; for the gallinazo is not 
always found where alligators are. Ullog. 

Ver. 75. 1bbos, or Ebbos, as they are more com- 
monly called, are a numerous nation. Many of 
them have their teeth filed, and blackened in an ex- 
traordinary manner. They make good flaves when 
bought young ; but are, in general, foul feeders, 
many of them greedily devouring the raw guts 
of fowls: They alſo feed on dead mules and 
horſes; whoſe carcaſes, therefore, ſhould be bu- 
ried deep, that the negroes may not come at them. 
But the ſureſt way is to burn them; otherwile 
they will be apt, privily, to kill thoſe uſeful ani- 
mals, in order to feaſt on them. 

Ver. 76. Pere Labat ſays that cane-rats give 
thoſe negroes who eat them pulmonic diſorders; 
but the good Jeſuit was no phyſician. I have 
been told by thoſe who have eat them, that they 
are very delicate food. 

Ver. 95. See the article Solanum in Newman's 
Chemiſtry, publiſhed by Dr. Lewis. There is a 
ſpecies of Eaft-India animal, called a Mungoes, 
which bears a natural antipathy to rats. Its in- 
troduction into the ſugar- iſlands would probably 
eſſectuate the extirpation of this deſtructive ver> 
min 
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And ſudden colonize ſome diſtant vale. 

Shall the muſe deign to ſing of humble weeds, 
That check the progreſs of the imperial cane? £60 
In every ſeil unnumber'd weeds will ſpring ; 

Nor feweſt in the beſt : (thus oft we find 
Enormous vices taint the nobleſt ſouls) ! 

Theſe let thy little gang, with ſkilful hand, 
Oft as they ſpread abroad, and oft they ſpread, 
Careful pluck up, to ſwell thy growing heap 
Of rich manure. And yet ſome weeds ariſe, 


Of aſpe& mean, with wondrous virtues fraught; 
(And doth not oft uncommon merit dwell 


In men of vulgar looks, and trivial air) ? 
Such, planter, be not thou aſham'd to ſave 
From foul pollution, and unſcemly rot ; 
Much will they benefit thy houſe and thee. 
But chief the yellow thiſtle thou ſelect, 
Whoſe ſeed the ſtomach frees from nauſeous loads; 
And if the muſic of the mountain. dove 

Delight thy penſive ear, ſwect friend to thought! 
This promprs their cooing, and enflames their love. 
Nor let rude hands the knotted graſs profane, 
Whoſe juice worms fly : Ah, dire endemial ill ! 
How many fathers, fathers now no more, 121 
How many orphans, now lament thy rage ? 

The cow-itch alſo ſave ; but let thick gloves 
Thine hands defend, or thou wilt ſadly rue 

Thy rafh imprudence, when ten thouſand darts, 
Sharp as the bee-ſting, faſten in thy fleſh, 

And give thee up to torture. But unhurt, 
Planter, thou may'ſt the humble chickweed cull, 
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Ver. 114. The ſeeds of this plant are an excel- 
lent emetic; and almoſt as uſeful in dyſenteric 
complaints as ipecacuan. It grows every where. 

Ver. 119. This is truly a powerful vermiſuge ; 
but, uncautiouſly adminiſtered, has often proved 
mortal. The juice of it clarified is ſometimes 
given; but a decoction of it is greatly preferable. 
Its botanical name is Spigelia. 

Ver. 123. This extraordinary vine ſhould not 
be permitted to grow in a cane-piece; for ne- 


groes have been known to fire the canes, to ſave - 


themſelves from the torture which attends work- 
ing in grounds where it has abounded. Mixed 
with molaſſes, it is a ſafe and excellent vermifuge. 
Its ſeeds, which reſemble blackiſh ſmall beans, are 
purgative. Its flower is purple; and its pods, on 
which the ſtinging brown Setæ are found, are as 
large as a full-grown Engliſh field-pea. 

Ver. 128. There are two kinds of chickweed, 
which grow ſpontaneouſly in the Caribbees, and 
both poſſeſs very conſiderable virtues, particularly 
that which botaniſts call Cajacia, and which the 
Spaniards emphatically name Erudos Cobres, or 
ſnakeweed, on account of its remarkable qualities 
againſt poiſonous bites. It is really of uſe againſt 
fiſh-poiſon ; as is alſo the ſenſitive plant, which 
the Spaniards prettily call the Yergonzoza, the 
Baſhful, and La Donzella, or the Maiden. There 
are many kinds of this extraordinary plant, which 
grow every where 1n the iſlands and South Ame- 
rica. The botanical name of the former is A!/ne, 
and that of the latter Mimeſe. 
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And that which coily flies the aſtoniſh'd graſp. 

Not the confection nam'd from Pontus' king, 130 

Not the bleſs'd apple Median climes produce, 

Though lofty Maro (whoſe immortal muſe 

Diſtant I follow, and ſubmiſs adore) 

Hath ſang its properties, to counteract 

Dire ſpells, ſlow-mutter'd o'er the baneful bowl, 

Where cruel ſtepdames poiſonous drugs have 

brew'd ; 

Can vie with theſe low tenants of the vale, 

In driving poiſons ſrom the infected frame: 

For here, alas! (ye ſons of luxury mark)! 

The ſea, though on its boſom Halcyons ſleep, 140 

Abounds with poiſon'd fiſh ; whoſe crimſon fins, 

Whoſe eyes, whoſe ſcales, bedropt with azure, gold, 

Purple, and green, in all gay ſummer's pride, 

Amuſe the ſight; whoſe taſte the palate charms; 

Yet death in ambuſh on the banquet waits, | 

Unleſs theſe antidotes be timely given. 

But, ſay what ſtrains, what numbers can recite, 

Thy praiſes, vervain ; or wild liquorice, thine ? 

For not the coſtly root, the gift of God, 

Gather'd by thoſe who drink the Volga's wave, 

(Prince of Europa's ſtreams, itſelf a ſea) 15 L 

Equals your potency ! Did planters know 

But half your virtues, not the cane itſelf 

Would they with greater, fonder pains preſerve! 
Still other maladies infeſt the cane, 

And worſe to be ſubdu'd. The inſeQ-tribe, 

That, flutt'ring, ſpread their pinions to the ſun, 

Recal the muſe : nor ſhall their many eyes, 

Though edg'd with gold, their many-colour'd 
© down, 159 

From death preſerve them. In what diſtant clime, 


Ver. 130. This medicine is called Mitbridatium, 
in honour of Mithridates king of Pontus; who, 
by uſing it conſtantly, had ſecured himſelf from 
the effects of poiſon, in ſuch a manner, that when 
he actually attempted to put an end to his life, by 
that means he failed in his purpoſe: So at leaſt 
Pliny informs us. But we happily are not oblig- 
ed to believe implicitly whatever that elaborate 
compiler has told us. When poiſons immediately 
operate on the nervous ſyſtem, and their effects 
are to be expelled by the ſkin, this electuary is no 
contemptible antidote. But how many poiſons do 
we know at preſent which produce their eſſects 
in a different manner? and, from the accounts of 
authors, we have reaſon to be perſuaded that the 
ancients were not much behind us in their variety 
of poiſons. If, therefere, the king of Pontus had 
really intended to have deſtroyed himſelf, he could 
have been at no loſs for the means, notwithſtand- 
ing the daily uſe of this antidote. 

Ver. 13x. Authors are not agreed what the 
apple is, to which Virgil attributes ſuch remark= 


able virtues, nor is it indeed poſſible they ever 


ſhould. However, we have this comfort on our 
{ide, that our not knowing it is of no detriment 
to us; for, as ſpells cannot affect us, we are at no 
loſs for antidotes to guard againſt them. 

Ver. 149. Some medical writers have beſtow- 
ed the higi: appellation of Donn Dei qu rhubathe 
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In what receſſes are the plunderers hatch'd ? 

Say, are they waſted in the living gale 

From diſtant iſlands ? Thus the locuſt-breed, 

In winged caravans, that blot the ſky, 

Deſcend from far, and; ere bright morning dawn, 
Aſtoniſn'd Afric ſees her crop devour'd. 

Or, doth the cane a proper neſt afford, 

And food adapted to the yellow fly ?— 
The ſki}I'd in nature's myſtic lore obſerve 169 
Each tree, each plant, that drinks the golden day, 
Some reptile life ſuſtains ; Thus cochinille 

Feeds on the Iidian fig; and, ſhould it harm 

The foſter plant. its worth that harm repays: 

But ye. baſe inſects! no bright ſcarlet yield, 

To deck the Britiſh Wolfe; who now, perhaps, 
(So Heaven and George ordain in triumph mounts 
Some ſtrong. built fortreſs, won from haughty Gaul! 
And though no plant ſuch luſcious nectar yields 
As yields the cane-plant, yet, vile parricides: 
Ungrateful ye! the parent-cane deſtroy. 180 

Muſe, ſay what remedy hath ſkill devis'd 

To quell this noxious foe ? Thy blacks ſend forth, 
A ſtrong detachment, ere the increaſing peſt 
Have made too firm a lodgment; and with care 
Wipe every tainted blade, and liberal lave 

With ſacred Neprtune's purifying ſtream. 

But this Augzan toil long time demands, 
Which thou to more advantage may'ſt employ : 
If vows for rain thou ever didſt prefer, 189 
Planter, prefer them now : the rattling ſhower, 
Pour'd down in conſtant ſtreams for days and 

nights, 
Not only ſwells, with neQar ſweet, thy canes, 
But in the deluge drowns thy plundering foe. 
When may the planter idly fold his arms, 

And ſay, My ſoul take reſt ?” Superior ills, 
Ills which no care nor wiſdom can avert, | 
In black ſucceſſion riſe. Ye men of Kent, 
When nipping Eurus, with the brutal force 

Of Boreas, join'd in ruffian league, aſſail I99 
Your ripen'd hop-grounds; tell me what you feel, 
And pity the poor planter, when the blaſt, 

Fell plague of Heaven ! perdition of the ifles ! 
Attacks his waving gold. Though well manur'd, 
A richneſs though thy fields from nature boaſt, 
Though ſeaſons pour, this peſtilence invades : 


Ver. 171. This is a Spaniſh word. For the 
manner of propagating this uſeful inſect, ſee Sir 
Hans Sloane's Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. It 
was long believed in Europe to be a ſeed or ve- 
getable production. The botanical name of the 
plant on which the cochinille feeds is Opuntia 
maxima, folio oblongo, majore, ſpinulis ebtuſis, mollibus 
et innocentibus olſito, flore, ſ'riis rubris variegato. 
Sloane, 

Ver. 205. Without a rainy ſeaſon the ſugar 
cane could not be cultivated to any advantage : 
For what Pliny the Elder writes of another plant 
may be applied to this, Gaudet irriguis, et toto anno 
bibere amat. 

Ver. 205. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
the blaſt is leſs frequent in lands naturally rich, 


or ſuch as are made lo by well-rotted manures {| 


GRAINGER. 

Too oft it ſeizes the glad infant-throng, 
Nor pities their green nonage : Their broad blades, 
Of which the grace ful wood-nymphs erſt compos'd 
The greeneſt garlands to adorn their brows, 

Firſt pallid, ſickly, dry, and withered ſhow; 21e 
Unſeemly ſtains ſucceed ; which, nearer view'd 
By microſcopic arts, ſmall eggs appear, 

Dire fraught with reptile life; alas, too ſoon 
They burſt their filmy jail, and crawl abroad, 
Bugs of nncommon ſhape ; thrice hideous ſhow ! 
Innumerous as the painted ſhells that load 

The wave worn margin of the Virgin-iſles ! 
Innumerous as the leaves the plumb-tree ſheds, 
When, proud of her fecundity, ſhe ſhows 

Naked her gold fruit to the god of noon. 220 
Remorſeleſs to its youth, what pity, ſay, 

Can the cane's age expect? In vain its pith 
With juice nectareous flows; to pungent ſour, 
Foe to the bowels, ſoon its nectar turns: | 
Vain every joint a gemmy embryo bears, 
Alternate rang'd ; from theſe no filial young 


Shall grateful ſpring, to bleſs the planter's eye.— 


With bugs confederate, in deſtructive league, 
The ants' republic joins; a villain crew, 
As the waves, countleſs, that plough up the deep, 


| (Where Eurus reigns vicegerent of the ſky, 231 
' Whom Rhea bore to the bright god of day) 


When furious Auſter dire commotions ſtirs: 
Theſe wind, by ſubtle ſap, their ſecret way, 
Pernicious pioneers ' while thoſe inveſt, 
More firmly daring. in the face of heaven, 
And win, by regular approach, the cane. 
Gainſt ſuch ferocious, ſuch unnumber'd bands, 
What arts, what arms ſhall ſage experience uſe ? 
Some bid the planter load the favouring gale, 240 
With pitch, and ſulphur's ſuffocating ſteam :— 


{ Uſeleſs the vapour er the cane-grove flies, 


in curling volumes loſt ; ſuch feeble arms, 

To man th-ugh fatal, not the blaſt ſubdue. 
Orhers again, and better their ſucceſs, 
Command their ſlaves each tainted blade to pick 
With care, and burn them in vindictive flames. 


Labour immenſe ! and yet, if ſmall the peſt, 


If numerous, if induſtri.us be thy gang, 

At length, thou may'ſt the victory obtain. 250 
But, if the living taint be far diffus'd, 

Bootleſs this toil; nor will it then avail 

(Though aſhes lend their ſuffocating aid) 

To bare the broad roots, and the mining ſwarms 
Expoſe, remorſcleſs, to the burning noon. 
Ah! muit then ruin deſolate the plain! 

Muſt the loſt planter other climes explore? 


* 


Ver. 218. This is the Jamaica plumb- tree. 
When covered with fruit, it has no leaves upon 
it. The fruit is wholeſome. In like manner, the 
panſpan is deſtitute of foliage when covered with 
flowers. The latter is a ſpecies of jeſſamine, and 
grows as large as an apple-tree. | 

Ver. 231. The eaſt is the centre of the trade- 
wind in the Weſt-Indies, which veers a few points 
to the north or ſouth. What Homer ſays of the 
weſt wind, in his iſlands of the bleſſed, may more 
aptly be applied to the trade wind. 
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Such deſolation. 


Then Eurus reigns no more; but each bold wind, 
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Howe' er reluctant, let the hog uproot 
The infected cane- piece; and, with eager flames, 
The hoftile myriads thou to embers turn: 260 
Far better, thus, a mighty loſs ſuſtain, 
Which happier years and prudence may retrieve; 
Than riſk. thine all. As when an adverſe ſtorm, 
Impetuous, thunders on ſome luckleſs ſhip, 
From green St. Chriſtopher, or Cathay bound: 
Each nautic art the reeling ſeamen try: 
The ſtorm redoubles: death rides every wave: 
Down by the board the cracking maſts they hew; 
And heave their precious cargo in the main. 

Say, can the mule, the pencil in her hand, 270 
The all-waſting hurricane obſervant ride ? 
Can ſhe, undazzled, view the Jlightning's glare, 
That fires the welkin ? Can ſhe, unappall'd, 
When all the flood-gates of the ſky are ope, 
The ſhorelefſs deluge ſtem? The muſe hath ſeen 
The pillar'd flame, whoſe top hath reach'd the 

ſtars; | bs 

Seen rocky, molten fragments, flung in air 
From ZEtna's vext abyſs; ſeen; burning ſtreams: 
Pour down its channell'd ſides; tremendous 
fcenes !——— — | 
Yet not vext Ætna's pillar'd flames, that ſtrike 28 


The ſtars; nor molten mountains hurl'd on high; 


Nor ponderous rapid deluges, that burn 

Its deeply-channell'd ſides; cauſe ſuch diſmay, 
Hurricane! as thou; 
When the Almighty gives thy rage to blow, 
And all the battles of thy winds engage. 

Soon as the Virgin's charms ingroſs the ſun ; 
And till his weaker flame the Scorpion feels ; 
But, chief, while Libra weighs the unſteady year : 
Planter, with mighty props thy dome ſnpport; 290 


Each flaw repair; and well, with maſſy bars, ; 


Thy doors and windows guard; ſecurely lodge 

Thy ſtocks and mill-points.— Then, or calms 
obrain; 2 

Breathleſs the royal palm-tree's airieſt van; 


While, o'er the panting iſle, the demon heat 


High hurls his flaming brand; vaſt, diſtant wa''es 
The main drives furious in, and heaps the ſhore 
With ſtrange productions: Or, the blue ſerene 
Aſſumes a Jouring aſpect, as the clouds 

Fly, wild-careering, through the vault of hea- 
Then tranſient birds, of various kinds, frequent | 
Each ſtagnant pool; ſome hover o'er thy roof; 

By turns, uſurps the empire of the hir 0 
With quick inconſtaney ; | 1 


Thy herds, as ſapient of the coming ſtorm, 


{ For beaſts partake ſome portion of the ſæy), 


In troops aſſociate; and, in cold ſweats bath'd, 


Mild-bellowing, eye the pole. Ve ſeamen, now, 
Ply to the ſouthward, if the changeful mon, 310 
Or, in her interlunar palace hid, * "glows: 
Shuns night; or, ſull-orb'd, in night's forehead” 


t: 9; # 
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Ver. 265. An old name for China. 1 

Ver, 293. The ſails are faiiened to the mill- 

points, as thoſe are to the ſtocks. They ſhould 

* be taken down before the hurricane ſeaſon. 
GL. X. 


an 


For, ſee! the miſts, that late involv'd the hill, 
Diſperſe ; the mid-day ſun looks red; ſtrange burs 
Surround the ſtars, which vaſter fill the eye. 
A horrid ſtench the pools, the main emits; 
Fearful the genius ot the foreſt ſighs ; (cliff. 
The mountains moan ; deep groans the cayern'd 
A night of vapour, cloſing faſt around, 
Snatches the golden , noon, —Each wind ap- 
aan 222 
The north flies forth, and hurls the frighted air : 
Not all the brazen engineries of man, 
At once exploded, the wild burſt ſurpaſs. 
Yet thunder, yok'd with lightning and with rain, 
Water with fire, increaſe the inſernal din: 
Canes, ſhrubs, trees, huts, are whirl'd aloft in 
ar. — 
The wind is ſpent ; and © all the iſle below 
« Is huſh as death.” | 
Soon iſſues forth the weſt, with ſudden burſt; 
And blaſts more rapid, more reſiſtleſs drives: 330 
Ruſhes the headlong ſky ; the city rocks; 
The good man throws him on the trembling 
ground; | 
And dies the mutderer in his inmoſt ſoul 
Sullen the weft withdraws his eager ſtorms. 
Will not the tempeſt now his furies chain? 
Ah, no! as when in Indian foreſts, wild, 
Barbaric armies ſuddenly retire 
Aſter ſome furious onſet, and, behind 
Vaſt rocks and trees, their horrid forms conceal, 
Brooding on ſlaughter, not repuls'd ; for ſoon 340 
Their growing yell the affrighted welkin rends, 
And bloodier carnage mows th' enſanguin'd plain: 
So the ſouth, ſallying from his iron caves 
With mightier force, renews the atrial war; 
Sleep, frighted, flies; and, ſee! yon loſty palm, 
Fair nature's triumph, pride of Indian groves, 
Cleft by the ſulphurous bolt! See yonder dome, 
Where grandeur with propriety-combin'd, 
And Theodorus with. devotion dwelt ; 
Involv'd in ſmouldering flames. -- From every 
rock, 8 350 
Daſhes the turbid torrent; through each ſtreet 
A river foams, which ſweeps, with untam'd might, 
Men, oxen, cane-lands to the billowy main.— 
Fauſes the wiad.—Anon the ſavage eaſt _ 
Bids his wing'd tempeſts more relentleſs rave; 
Now brighter, vaiter corruſcations flaſh ; 
Deepens the deluge ; nearer thunders roll; 
Earth trembles ; ocean reels; and, in her fangs, 
Grim defolation tears the ſhricking iſle, 
Ere roſy morn poſſeſs the ethereal plain, 
To pour on darkneſs the full ipod of day — 
Nor does the hurricane's all-waſting wrath 
Alone bring ruin on its ſounding wing: 
Even calms are dreadful, and the fiery ſouth 
Oft reigns a tyrant in theſe fervid iſles : 
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Ver. 314. Theſe are aſtral halos. Columbus 


ſoon made himſelſ maſter of the ſigns that precede 


a hurricane in the Weſt-Indies, by which means 


he ſaved his own ſquadron ; while another large 


fleet, whoſe commander deſpiſed his prognoſlics, 
put to ſea, and was wrecked. 
3M 
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For, from its burning furnace, when it breatkes, 
Europe and Aſia's vegetable ſons, | 
Touch'd by its tainting vapour, ſhrivel'd, die. 
The hardieſt children of the rocks fepine : 

And all the upland Tropic-plants hang down 370 
Their drooping heads; ſhow arid, coil'd, aduſt. 
The main itſelf ſeems parted into ſtreams, 

Clear as a' mirror ; and, with deadly ſcents, 
Annoys the rower ; who, heart-fainting. eyes 
The ſafls hang idly, noiſeleſs, from the maſt. 
Thrice hapleis he, whom thus the hand of fate 
Compels to riſk the unſuſferable bean 

A fiend, the worſt the angry ſkies ordain 

To puniſh ſinſul man, ſhall fatal ſeize 


His wretched liſe, and to the tomb conſign. 380 


When ſuch the ravage of the burning calm, 
On the ſtout, ſunny children of the hill; 
What muſt thy cane-lands feel? Thy late green 

ſprouts ; 
Nor bunch. nor joint; but, ſapleſs, arid, pine: 
Thoſe, who have manhood reach'd, of yellow hue, 
(Symptom of health and ſtrength) ſoon ruddy 
ſhow; 
While the rich juice that circled in their veins, 
Aceſcent, watery, poor, unwholeſome taſtes. 

Nor only, planter, are thy cane-groves burnt; 
Thy life is threatened. Mute, the manner ſing. 390 
Then earthquakes, nature's agonizing pangs, 

Oſt ſhake the aſtonied ifles : The ſolfaterre 

Or ſends forth · thick, blue, ſuffocating teams ; 
Or ſhoots to temporary flame. A din, {[caves, 
Wild through the mountain's quivering rocky 
Like the dread craſh of tumbling planets, roars. 
When tremble thous the pillars of the globe, 

Like the tall coco by the fierce north blown ; 

Can the poor, brittle, tenements of man 
Withſtand the dread convulſion ? Their dear 
| homes, 400 
(Which ſhaking, tottering, craſhing, burſting, fall), 
The boldeſt fly; and, on the open plain 

Appal'd, in agony the moment wait, 

When, with diſrupture vaſt, the waving earth 
Shall whelm them in her ſea-diſgorging womb. 

Nor leſs affrighted are the beſtial kind. 

The bold ſteed quivers in each panting vein, 
And ſtaggers, bath'd in deluges of ſweat : 

Thy lowing herds forſake their graſſy food, 

And ſend forth frighted, woeful, hollow ſounds : 
The dog, thy truſty centinel of night, 411 
Deſerts his poſt aflign'd; and, piteous, howls. 
Wide ocean feels : |  [bounds, 
The mountain - waves, paſſing their cuſtom'd 
Make direful, loud incurſions on the land, 
All-overwhelming : Sndden they retreat, 

With their whole troubled waters; but, anon, 


Dy — 


Ver. 392. Volcanos are called ſlpburs, or ſolfu- 
#rres, in the Weſt-Indics. There are few moun- 
tainous iſlands in that part of the globe without 
them, and thoſe probably will deſtroy them in 
time. I ſaw much ſulphur and alum in the ſol- 
faterre at Mountſerrar. The ſtream that runs 
through it, is almoſt as hot as boiling water, and 
Ns ſteams ſoon blacken ſilver, Cc 


Sudden return, with louder, mightier force ; 
(The black rocks whiten, the vext ſhores re. 
ſound) ; 


| And yet, more rapid, diſtant they retire. 430 


Vaſt coruſcations lighten all the ſky, 
With volum'd flames; while thunder's awful voice, 
From forth his ſtirine, by night and horror girt, 
Aſtounds the'guilty, and appals the good : 
For oft the beſt, ſmote by the bolt of heaven, 
Wrapt in ethereal flame, forget to live; 
Elſe, fair Theana.—Mouſe her fate deplore. 

Soon as young reaſon dawn'd in Junio's breaſt, 
His father ſent him from theſe genial iſles, 
To where old Thames with conſcious pride ſur. 

veys 430 

Green Eton, ſoft abode of every muſe. 
Each claſſic beauty ſoon he made his own; 
And ſoon fam'd Iſis ſaw him woo the nine, 
On her inſpiring banks: Love tun'd his ſong ; 
For ſair Theana was his only theme, 
Acaſto's daughter, whom, in early youth, 
He oft diſtinguiſh'd ; and for whom he oft 
Had climb'd the bending coco's airy height, 


—— 


Ver. 438. The coco-nut tree is of the palm ge- 
nus; there are ſeveral ſpecies of them which grow 
naturally in the Torrid Zone. The coco-nut tree 
is by no means ſo uſeful as travellers have repre- 
ſented it. The wood is of little or no ſervice, 
being ſpongy; and the brown covering of the 
nuts is of too rough a texture to ſerve as appa- 
| rel. The ſhell of the nut receives a good poliſh; 

and, having a handle put to it, is commoniy uſed 
to drink water ont of. The milk, or water of the 
nut, is cooling and pleaſant; but, if drunk too 
freely, will ſrequently occaſion a pain in the ſto. 
mach, A ſalutary oil may be extracted from the 
kernel; which, if old, and eaten too plentifully, is 
apt to produce a ſhortneſs of breathing. A ſpe- 
cies of arrack is made from this tree in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The largeſt coco-nut trees grow on the 
banks of the river Oronoko. They thrive beſt 
near the ſea, and look beautiful at a diſtance, 
They afford no great ſhade. Ripe nuts have been 
produced from them in three years after planting. 
| The nuts ſhould be macerated in water before 
they are put in the ground. Coco is an Indian 
name; the Spaniards call it alſo palma de las Indi- 
| as as the ſmalleſt kind, whoſe nuts are leſs than 
walnuts, is termed by them Coguil/s. This grows 
in Chili, and the nuts are eſteemed more delicate 
than thoſe of a larger ſize. In the Maldivy iſlands, 
it is pretended, they not only build houſes of the 
cocu- nut tree, but alſo veſſels, with all their rig- 
ging; nay, and load them too with wine, oil, 
vinegar, black ſugar, fruit, and ſtrong water, ſrom 
the fame tree. If this be true, the Maldivian co- 
co-nut trees muſt differ widely from thoſe that 
grow in the Weſt-Indies. The coco muſt not be 
confounded with the coco- nut tree. That ſhrub 
grows in the hotteſt and moiſteſt vales of the An- 
des. Its leaf, which is gathered two or three times 
a'year, is much coveted by the natives of South- 


America, who will travel great journeys upon a 


„ 


ice, 
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To rob it of its nectar; which the maid, 
When he pteſented, more nectareous deem'd. £40 
The ſweeteſt ſappadillas oft he brought; 
From him more ſweet ripe ſappadillas ſeem'd. 
Nor had long abſence yet effac'd her form; 
Her charms ſtill triumph'd o'er Britannia's fair. 
Ove morn he met her in Sheen's royal walks; 
Nor knew, till then, ſweet Sheen contain'd his all. 
His taſte mature approv'd his infant choice. 
In colour, form, expreſſion, aud in grace, 
She ſhone all- perfect; while each pleaſing art, 
And each ſoft virtue that the ſex adorns, 450 
Adorn'd the woman. My imperfect ſtrain, 
Which Percy's happier pencil would demand, 
Can ill deſcribe the tranſports Juno felt 
At this diſcovery : He declar'd nis love; 
She own'd his merit, nor refus'd his hand. 

And ſhall not Hymen light his brighteſt torch, 
For this delighted pair ?, Ah, Juno knew, | 
His ſire deteſted his Theana's houfe !— 
bus duty, reverence, gratitude, conſi.ir'd _ 
To check their happy union. He reſolv'd 460 
(And many a ſigh that reſolut ion cult ) 
To paſs the time, till death his fire remov'd, 
In viſiting old Europe's letter'd climes: 
While ſhe (and, many a tear that parting drew) 


Embark'd, reluctant, for her native iſle. 


Though learned, curious, and though nobly bent, 
With each rare talent to adorn his mind, 
His native land to ſerve; no joys he . 
Vet ſprightly Gaul; yet Belgium, Saturn's reign; 
Yet Greece, of old the ſeat of every mule, 470 
Of freedom, courage; yet Auſonia's clime, , 
His ſteps explor'd; where painting, muſic's ſtrains, 
Where arts, where laws, (philoſophy's belt child), 
With rival beauties his attention claim'd. 
To his ju{t-judging, bis ipſtructed eye, 
The all-perfe&t Medicean Venus ſcem'd 
A perſect ſemblance of his Indian fair: 
But, when ſhe ſpoke of love, her voice ſurpaſs' d 
he harmonious warblings of Iralian ſong. 
Twice one long 50 ** 15 when letters came? 


ſingle handful of the leaves,” which they do not | 


ſwallow, but only chew, It is of an unpleaſant 
taſte 3 but, by uſe, ſoon grows agreeable. Some 


authors have alſo "confounded the coco- nut palm. 


with the coco, or chocolate tree. The French call 


the coco- nut tree, Cocotier. Its ſtem, which is very 


lofty, is always bent; for which reaſon it looks 
better in an orchard than in a regular garden. As 
one limb tades, another ſhoots up in the centre 
like a pike. The botanical name is Palma indica, 
ceccifera, angulgſa. 

Ver. 441 his is a pleaſant taſted fruit, ſome- 
what reſembling a bergamot pear in ſhape and 
colour. The tree which produces it is large and 
ſhady, Its leaves are of a ſhining green ; but the 
flowers which are monopetalous, are of a, paliſh 
white, The fruit is coronated when ripe, and 
contaihs i in its pulp ſeveral longiſh black (ceds. It 
is wholeſome. Antigua produces the beſt ſappa- 
dillas I ever taited. , Lhe trivial name is Spauiſh. 

taniſts call it Cainite, 7 


D 


Which briefly told him of his boch er's death. iet 
Afflicted, filial, yet to Heaven reſigu'd, | 
Son he reach'd Albion, and as ſoon embark'd, 
taper to claip the object of his love. 

Blow, pr. n breezes; nn ia, chou 

Po :- 

Swift ſail'd the Po, and as hroezee blew. 

ln Biſcay's ſtormy ſcas an armed ſhip, [943 
Of force ſuperior, from loud Charente's wave 
Viapt, them on board The trighted flying crew 
Fheir colours {trike;- when dauntleſs ſunio, fir'd d 
With noble indignation, kill'd the chief, 491 
Who on the bloody deck dealt laughter round. 
The Gauls retreat; the Britons loud huzza: 
And touch'd with ſhame, with emulation ſtung, 
So plied their cannon, plied their miſſil fires, 


| That ſagn in air the hapleſs thunderer blew. 


Biow proſperous breezrs, ſwiftly fail thou Nog. 
May no more dang<rous ſights retard thy way! 

Soon Porto Santa's rocky heights they ſpy, 
Like clouds dim riſing in the diſtant air. 00 
Glad Eurus whiſtles; laugh the ſportive crew; 
Each fail is ſet to catch the favouring gale, 
While on the vard- arm the harpooner fits, 
Strikes the bon-ta, or the ſhark. enſnares. 
[he fring'd urtica ſpreads her purple form 
Fo catch the gale, aud dances o'er the waves: 
Small winged fiſhes on the ſhrouds alight ;, | 
And beatiteous dolphins geutly played around. 


— — 


Ver. 409. Ti i c of thi Wade ande, 
and of courſe ſubject to the King of Pottugal. It, 
lies in 3a, 33 degrees of N. latitude. It is neither 


fo fruicful nor fo large as Madeira Proper, and i is 
chiefly peopled by cunviets, &c. 


Ver. 504. This fiſh, which is equal in ſize to 
the largeſt ſalmon, is only to be found in the warm 
latitudes. It is not a delicate food  byit thoſe wha 
have lived for any length of time on (alt meats at. 
ſea, do not diſhke it. Sir Hans Sloane, in his voy- 
age to Jamaica, Gefrri_s the method of ftciking 
them. 75 
Ver. 504. This voracious fiſh needs. no, delerip- 
tion; I have ſcen them from 15 ty 20 feet long. 
Some naturaliſts call it Canis Carbarizs. They have. 


been known to follow a flave- hip from Guinea tos 
the Welt Indies. 


hey ſwim with incredible ce-, 
lerity, and are found in ſorne of the warmer ſeas 


of Europe, as well as between the crojics. 


Ver. 505. This fiſh the ſeamen call a Portugueſe, 
man of war. It makes a moſt beauritul 1 
auce on the water. ; 

Ver. 507. - This extraordinary. ſpecies «> Sh is 
only ſound im the warm latitudes. Being purſued 
in the water by a fiſh of prey called Alvacores, 
they betake themſelves in ſhoals to flight, and in 
the air are often.ſaape up by the Garayio, a ſea- 
fowl. They ſometimes fall on the ſhieuds or decks 
of. ſhips. They are well taſted, and commonly 
fold at Barbados. Þ 

Ver. 508. Ihis is a moſt beautiful ff when, 
firſt taken out of the fea ; but its hengey, vanifhes 
a moſt as ſoon as it is dead. . 
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"Though ſaſter than the Tropic bird they flew, 
Oft Junio cried, ah! when ſhall we ſee land? 510 


Soon land they made: and now in thought he | 


claſpt : 
His Indian bride, and deem'd his toils o'erpaid. 

She, no leſs amorous, every evening walk'd 
On the cool margin of the purple main, 

Intent her Junio's veſſel to deſcry. 

One eve (faint calms for many a day had rag'd), 
The winged demons of the tempeſt roſe; 
Thunder and rain, and lightning's awful power. 
She fled : could innocence, could beauty claim 
Fxemption from the grave; the ethereal bolt, 520 
That ſtretch'd her ſpeechleſs, o'er her lovely head 
Had innocently roll'd. 

Meanwhile, impatient Junio Jezpt aſhore, 
Regardleſs of the demons of the ſtorm. 

Ah youth ! what woes, too great for man to bear, 
Are ready to burſt on thee ? Urge not ſo 

Thy flying courſer. Soon Theana's porch 
Receiv'd him: at his ſight, the ancient ſlaves 
Affſrighted ſhriek, and to the chamber point :— 
Confounded, yet unknowing what they meant, 
He entered haſty- 531 

Ah! what a fight for one who lov'd ſo well! 
All pale and cold, in every feature death, 
Theana lay; and yet a glimpſe of joy voice, 
Played on her face, while with taint, faultering 
She thus addreſt the youth, whom yet ſhe knew, 

« Welcome, my Junio, to thy native ſhore! 

&« Thy ſight repays this ſummons of my fate: 

% Live, and live happy; ſometimes think of me: 

% By night, by day, you ſtill engag'd my care; 540 

& And next to God, you now my thoughts em- 
«© ploy : 

* Accept of this—My little all I give; 

„Would it were larger. — Nature could no more; 

She look d, embrac'd him, with a groan expir'd. 

But ſay, what ſtrains, what language can expreſs 
The thouſand pangs, which tore the lover's breaſt ? 
Upon her breathleſs corſe himſelf he threw, 

And to her clay-cold lips, with trembling haſte, 
Ten thouſand kiſſes gave. He ſtrove to ſpeak ; 
Nor words he found: he claſpt her in his arms; 
He ſigh'd, he ſwoon'd, look'd up, and died away. 

One grave contains this hapleſs, faithful pair ; 

And ſtill the cane iſles tell their matchleſs love : 


BOOK III. 


Lf 


ARGUMENT. 


* 


N f 
Hymn to the month of January, when crop be- 
gins. Addreis. Planters have employment all 


the year round. Planters ſhould be pious. A 
Tipe cane- piece on fire at midnight. Crop be- 
gun. Cane-cutting defcribed. Effects of muſic, 
Great care requiſite in feeding the mill. Hu- 


manity towards the maimed recommended. 


Ihe tainted canes ſhould not be ground. Their 
ule. How to preſerve the laths and mill-points 


* * 


Ver. 509. The French call th's bird Fregate, 
on account of its ſwift flying. It is only to be met 
within the warm latitudes. 


THE WORKS OF GRAINGER. 1 


from ſudden ſqualls. Addreſs to the ſun, and 
praiſe of Antigua. A cattle- mill deſcribed. 
Care of mules, &c, + Diſeaſes to which they are 
ſubject. A water-mill the leaſt liable to inter- 
ruption. Common in Guadaloupe and Martini- 

co. Praiſe of Lord Romney. The neceſſity of a 
ſtrong, clear fire, in boiling. Planters ſhould 
always have a ſpare ſet of veſſels, becauſe the 
iron furnaces are apt to crack, and "copper vel- 
ſels to melr. The danger of throwing cold wa- 
ter into a thorough heated furnace. Cleanlineſs 
and ſkimming well recommended. A boiling- 
houſe ſhould he lofty, and open at top, to the 
leeward. Conſtituent parts of vegetables. Su- 
gar an eſſential ſalt, What retards its granula- 
tion. How to forward it. Dumb cane. Effects 
of it. Briſtol lime the beſt temper. Various 
uſes of Briſtol lime. Good muſcovado deſcrib- 
ed. Bermudas lime recommended. The ne- 
groes ſhould not be hindered from drinking the 

© hot liquor. The checrfulneſs and healthineſs 
of the negroes in crop time. Boilers to be en- 
couraged. They fhould neither boil the ſugar 
too little, nor too much. When the ſugar is of 
too looſe a grain, and about to boil over the 
teache, or laſt copper, a little greaſe ſettles it, 
and makes it hoil cloſer. The French often 
mix ſand with their ſugars. This practice not 
followed by the Engliſh. A character. Of the 
ſkcimmings their various uſes. Of rum. Its praiſe. 
A Weſt-India proſpect, when crop is finiſhed. 
An addreſs to the Creoles, to live more upon 
their eſtates than they do. The reaſons, 


From ſcenes of deep diſtreſs, the heavenly muſe, 
Emerging joyous, claps her dewy wings. 
As when a pilgrim, in the howling waſte, 
Hath long time wandered, fearful at each ſtep, 
Of tumbling cliffs, fel} ſerpents, whelming bogs; 
At laſt, from fome long eminence, deſcries 
Fair haunts of ſocial life; wide-cultur'd plains, 
O'er which glad reapers pour; he cheerly ſings: 
So ſhe to ſprightlier notes her pipe attunes, : 
han e'er theſe mountains heard; to gratulate, 10 
With duteous carols, the beginning year. 
Hail, cldeſt birth of time! in other climes, 
In the old world, with tempeſts uſher'd in; 
While riſled nature thine appearance wails, 
And ſavage winter wields his iron mace ; 


But not the rockieſt verge of theſe green iſles, 
Though. mountains heapt on mountains brave the 


{ky 


3 
Dares winter, by his reſidence, profane. 


8 


Ver. 17. This more particularly alludes to St. 
Kitts, where one of the higheſt ridges of that chain 
of mountains, which runs through its centre from 
one end of it to the other, bears upon it another 
mountain, which, ſomewhat reſembling the le- 
gendary prints of the devil's carrying on his ſhoul- 
ders St. Chriſtopher; or, as others write, of a gi- 
ant of thar appellation, carrying our Saviour in 


the form of a child in the fame manner throng! 
a deep ſea, gave name to this iſland. 
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At times the ruffian, wrapt in murky ſtate, 

Inroads will fly attempt; but ſoon the ſun, 20 

Benign protector of the cane-land ifles, 

Repells the invader, and his rude mace breaks. 

Here, every mountain, every winding dell, 

(Faunt of the dryads; where, beneath the ſhade 

Of-broad-leaf'd china, idly they repoſe, 

Charm'd with the murmur of the tinkling rill ; 

Charm'd with the hummings _ the neighbouring 
hive); 

Welcome thy glad approach : but chief the cane, 

Whoſe juice now longs to murmurdown the ſpout, 


"row thy lov'd coming; January, hail! 30 


O M *#**! thou, whole poliſn'd mind contains 
E ach ſcience uſeful to thy native iſle ! 


- Philoſopher, without the hermit's ſpleen ! 


Polite, yet learned ; and, though ſolid, gay ! 
Critic, whoſe head each beauty, fond, admires; 
Whoſe heart each error flings in friendly ſhade ! - 


Planter, whoſe youth ſage cultivation tavghe at 


Each ſecret leſſon of her ſylvan ſchool ; 
To thee the muſe a greatful tribute pays; 
She owes to thee the precepts of her ſong : 49 


© Nor wilt thou, ſour, refuſe ; though other cares, 


The public claim thy. buſy hour; 


With her to roam (thrice pleaſing devious walk) 


The ripened cane-piece; and with her, to taſte 
(Delicious draught) ! the nectar of the mill! 
The planter's labour in a round revolves; 


Ends with the year, and with the year begins. 


Ye ſwains, to Heaven bend low in grateſul 
prayer, 
Worſhip the Almighty ; whoſe kind foſtering hand 
Hath bleſt your labour, and hath givea the cane 
To riſe ſuperior to each menac'd ill. 51 
Nor leſs, ye planters, in devotion ſue, 
That nor the heavenly bolt, nor caſual ſpark, 


| Nor hand of malice may the crop deſtroy. 


Ah me! what numerous, deaf ning "bells re· 

ſound ? 

What cries of horror ſtartle the dull lleep ? [day ? 

What gleaming brightneſs makes, at midnight, 

By its portentous glare, too well I fee 

Palemon's fate; the virtuous, and the wile ! 

Where were ye, watches, when the lame burſt 
forth ? co 


Ver. 25. The leaves of this medicinal tree are 
ſo large, that the negroes commonly ule them to 
cover the water, which they bring in pails from 
the mountain, where it chicfly grows. 'The roots 
of this tree were introduced into European prac- 
tice ſoon after the venereal diſeaſe ; but, unleſs 
they are freſh, it muſt be conſeſſed they poſſes 
ſewer virtues than cither ſarſaparilla or lignum 


the Eaſt- Indies, where it is greatly recommended 


in the gout, palſy, ſciatica, obſtructions, and ob- 


ſtinate headachs: bur it can ſurely net effect the 
removal of theſe terrible diſorders; fince, in Chi- 
na the people eat the freſh root boiled with their 
meat as we do turnips; and the better ſort there 
uſe a water diſtilled from it. The Spaniards call 
it Pals de China. I hie butanical name is Smila:. 


A little care had then the hydra quell'd : Tſky 
But, now, what clouds of white ſmoke load the 
How ſtrong, how rapid the combuſtion pours! 
Aid not, ye winds! with your deſtroying breath, 
The ſpreading vengeance.—They contemn my 
Prayer. [blaze ; 8 
Rous d by the deaf ning bells, the cries, the . 
From every quarter in tumultuous bands, 
The negroes ruſh; ard, mid tae crackling flames, 
Plunge, demon-like | All, all, urge every nerve: 
This way, tear up thoſe canes; daſh the fire out, 70 
Which ſweeps, with ſerpent error o'er the ground. 
There, hew thele-down.; their topmoſt A 
burn 


urn 
And here bid all thy watery engines play; 8 
722 here the wind the burning deluge drives. 
Ia vain.— More wide the blazing torrent rolls ! 
More loud it roars, more bright it fires the pole; 
And toward thy manſion, ſee, it bends its way. 
Haſte ! far, O far your infant - throng remove: 
Quick from your ſtables drag your ſteeds and 
; mules : ' 
With well wet blankets guard your cypreſs 998 
And where thy ie canes in large ks are 
pil'd.— 81 
Eſſorts but ſerve te irritate the flames : 83 
Naught but thy ruin can their wrath appeaſe. 
Ah, my Palemon! what avail'd thy care, 


Ott to prevent the earlieſt dawn of day, 


Aud walk thy ranges at the noon of night? 

What though no ills aſſail'd thy bunching ſprouts, 

And ſeaſons pour'd obedient to thy will : 

All; all muſt periſh ; nor ſhalt thou preſerve 

Wherewith to feed thy little orphan throng. 90 
Oh may the cane iſles know few nights like 

this! 

For now the fail-clad points, impatient wait 

The hour of ſweet releaſe, to court the gale. 

The late hung coppers wiſh to feel the warmth 

Which well dried fuel from the cane imparts : 

The negro train, with placid looks, ſurvey 


| Thy fields which ſull perfection have attain'd, 


And pant to wield the bill: (no ſurly watch 
Dare now deprive them of the luſcious. cane): 
Nor thou, my friend, their willing ardour check ; 
Encoutage rather ; cheerful toil is light. 101 
So from no field ſhall ſlow- pac'd oxen draw 
More frequent loaded wanes ; which many a day, 
And many a night ſhall feed thy crackling mills 
With richeſt offerings : while thy far ſeen flames, 
Burſting through many a chimney, bright emblaze 
The AÆEthiop brow of night. And ſee, they pour 
(Ere Phoſphor his pale circlet yet withdraws,. 
What time gray dawn ſtands tip-toe on the hill), 
O'er the rich caue grove : Muſe, their labour ſing. 
Same bending, cf their ſapleſs burden eaſe. 111 


vitæ. It alſo grows in China, and many parts of The yellow joiuted canes, (whole height een 


A mounted trooper, and whoſe clammy round 
Meatures two inches full) ; and near the root 


1 —— 


Ver. 81. The cane ſtalks which have been 
ground are called Aogoſs probably a corruption 
of the French word Bagaſſe, which ſignifies the 
fan.c thing, They make ap excellent tucl. 

. 3 Mi a 


my 


Lp che dem off. which quivers in their hand 
With fond impatience: ſoon its branchy ſpires, 
(Food to thy cartle) it reſigns and ſooon 
Its tender prickly tops wih eyes thick ſet, 

To load with future crops thy long hoed land. 
Theſe with their green their pliant branches bound, 
(For not à part of this amazing plant 121 
But ſerves ſome uſeful purpote charge the young: 
Not lazineſs declines'this eaſy toil; 

© Even kameneſs from its leafy pallet crawls, 

To join the favoured gang. What of the cane 
© 'Remars, and much the largeſt part remains, 
Cut inro Junks a yard in length, and tied 
In ſmali- light bundles; ; load the CAREY 

vs wane, p 1 
The mules crook- Güsen and: the under crew, | 

With {weet abundance; As on Linculn plains, 130 
(Ve plzins of Lincoln ſound your Dyer's praiſe; | J 
When the lav'd ſnow-white: flocks are Numerous 

n pennd'; : | 
The 5 ſwains 8 marpen'd 3 cut off 
The fleecy velment; others ſtir the tar 
And fome impreſs. upon their captives ſides, 
heir maſter's cypher; while the infant throng 
Strive by the horns to hold the ſtruggling ram, 
Pròud cf their proweſs. Nor mean while the jeſt 
Light handied round, but innocent of ill); 
Nor choral ſorg are wanting: echo rings. 140 

Nor need the driver, Æthiop authoris d. 

ITbence more inhuman crack his horrid whip ; 


From ſuch dire tounds the indignant mule averts | 


Her virgin ear, where muſic loves to dwell ;. / 
lis malice now, *tis wailtoniiefs of power 

To lefh the laughing, labouring, ſinging threng. 

What cannot Jong ? all nature feels its power: 
The hind's blithe whiſtle, as through ſtubborn ſoils 
He drives the ſhiring Mare; more than the goad, 
His tardy ſteers impells — be muſe hathſeen, 150 
When health danc'd frolic in her youthſul veins, 
And vacant gamb«ls wi g'd the laughing hours; 
The muſe hath ſeen on Annan's pattoral hills, 
Of theft and laughter erſt the fell retreat, 
But now' the ſhepherd's beſt beloved walk : 
Hath ſeen the ſhepherd with his ſylvan pipe, 
| Lead or bis flock o'er Fs through * and 
by ſtreams, 

A tedious journey; yet not weary they. 
Drawn by the enchantment of his artleſs ſong, 

What cannot muſic ?-— When brown Ceres aſks 
The reaper*s ſickle, what like magic fund, 161 
Puff d from ſonorous bellows by the ſquec ze 
Of tuncful artiſt, can the rage dilarm 

a of the ſwart Bog ſtar and make har veſt light ? ? 

And now thy mills dance cager in the gale; 

- Feed well their eagerneſs : bur, O beware; 

Nor truſt between the ſtcel-cas'd cylinders, 
The hand incautious: off the member ſnapt 


* 
— 


Ver 168. This accident will ſometimes hap- 
pen eiprciaily in the night, and the- unfortunate 
wretch muſt fall a victim to his imprudence or 
He pincſo, if a hatchet. do not immediately rike 
off the entangled! member ; or the * be not in- 
ng 1 ou: 4 — — ET 
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Thou'lt ever rue; fad ſpeQacle of was 

Are there, the muſe can ſcarce believe the tale; 
Are there, who Joſt to every ſceling ſenſe, 171 
To reaſon intereſt loſt; their ſlaves deſert, _- 
And manumit-them; generous boon ! to ſtarve 
Maim'd by imprudence, or the hand of Heaven ? 
The good man feeds his blind, his aged ſtecd, 


That in his ſervice ſpent his vigorous prime: 


And dares a mortal to his fcllow man, 
(For ſpite of vanity thy ſla ves are men) 
Deny protection? Muſe ſuppreſs the tale. 


Ve! who in bundles bind the lopt- off canes; 180 
But chiefly ye who feed the tight-brac'd mill; 


In ſeparate parcels far the infected fling : 

Of bad cane juice the leaſt admixture ſpoils 
he richeſt, ſoundeſt: thus in paſtoral. walks 
Que tainted ſheep contaminates the fold, 

Nor yet to dung-heaps thou reſign the canes, 
Which or the ſun hath burnt, or rats have,gnaw'd. 
Theſe to ſmall junks reduc'd, and in huge caſks 
Stcept, Where no cqol winds blow ; ; do thou fer- 


PN ment — 


Then, when from his gie pts enlarg'd 190 
b evaſive ſpirit mounts; by Vulcan's aid, 

Nor Amphitryte will her help deny), 

Do thou through all his wizding ways purſue | 
The runaway; till in thy ſparkling bow] 
Confkin'd he dances; more a friend to life 

And joy, thau that Nepenthe fam'd of yore, 


Which Polydamna, 'Chone's imperial queen, 


Taught Jove-born Helen on the banks of Nile. 
As on vid occan when the wind blows high, 
The cautious mariner contracts his fail; © a2cg9 

So here, when ſqualy burſts the ſpecding gale, 
If thou from ruin would'ſt thy points preſerve, 

Leſ=-bellying canvas to the ſtorm oppoſe. 
Yet the faint brecze oft flags on liſtleſs wings, 
Nor tremulates the coco's airieſt arch, 
While the red ſun darts deluges of bre; 3 
And ſoon (if on the gale e depend), 


5 


Pere Laker 0 we was bed the Engliſh 
were wont, as a puniſhment, thus to grind their 
negroes to death. But one may venture to affirm 
this pumiſhment never had the ſanction of law; 
and, if any Engliſhman ever did grind his negroes 
to death, I will take upon me to aver, he was uni- 
verſally deteſted by his countrymen. 

Indeed the bare ſuſpicion of ſuch a n of 
bar barity leaves a ſtain; and, therefore, authors 
cannot. be tot e of admitting into their 
writings any inſinuation that bears hard on the 
humanity of a people. 

Daily obſervation affords but too many proofs, 
where domeftic ſlavery does not obtain of the fa- 
tal conſequences of indulged paſſi n and revenge; 
but where one man is the abſolute property of 
another, thoſe paſſi ns may perhaps receive addi- 
tional activity: planters, therefore, cannot be too 
much on their guard againſt the firſt ſallies of 
paſſion; as by induJgence, paſſion like a favourite, 
will, at yy grow independently powerful. 

Ver. 92. A mixture of ſea water is a ical im- 


provement in the Gittillazion of ryni. 


THE SUGAR CANE, 


Will all thy hopes of opulence defeat. 

« Informer of the planetary train: 
Source undiminiſhed of all-cheering light, 
Of roſeat beauty, and heart-gladd'ning joy 
Fountain of being, on whoſe water broods 
'The organic ſpirit, principle of life! 

Lord of the ſeaſons! who in courtly pomp 

Lacquey thy preſence, and with glad diſpatch, 

Pour at thy bidding o'er the land and ſea ! 

Parent of vegetation, whoſe fond graſp 

The ſugar cane diſplays; and whoſe green car 

Soft ſtealing dews, with liquid pearls adorn'd, 

Fat foſtering rains, and buxom genial airs 220 

Attend triumphant ! Why, ah, why ſo oft, 

Why hath Antigua, ſweetly ſocial iſle, 

Nurſe of each art, where ſcience yet finds friends 

Amid this waſte of waters, wept thy rage ? 
Then truſt not, to the unſteady gale; 

But in Tobago's endleſs foreſts fell 

The tall tough hiccory or calaba. 

Of this be forc'd two pillars in the ground, 

Four paces diſtant, and two cubits high: 

Other two pillars raiſe ; the wood the ſame, 230 

Of equal fize and height. The calaba 

Than ſteel more durable contemns the rain, 

And ſun's intenſeſt beam; the worm, that peſt 

Of mariners, which winds its fatal way 

Through heart of Britiſh oak, reluctant leaves 

The cloſer calaba. By tranſverſe beams 

Secure the whole ; and in the pillar'd frame, 

Sink, artiſt, the vaſt bridge-trec's mortis'd form 

Of ponderous hiccory ; hiccory time defies : 

To this be nail'd three poliſh'd iron plates 

Whereon three ſteel capouces turn with eaſe ; 

Of three long rollers, twice nine inches round, 

Wich iron cas'd, and jagg'd with many a cogg- 

The central cylinder exceeds the reſt 

In portly ſize, thence aptly captain nam'd. 

To this be rivetted th' extended ſweeps ; 

And harneſs to each ſweep two ſeaſoned mules : 

They pacing round give motion to the whole. 

The cleſe brac'd cylinders with caſe revolve 


210 


240 


— 


Ver. 223. This beautiful iſland lies in 16 de- 
grees, and 14 min. N. lat. It was long uninhabit- 
ed on account of its wanting freſh water rivers; 
but is now more fully peopled, and as well culti- 
vated as any of the leeward iſlands. In a ſeaſon- 
able year, it has made :0,000 hogſheads of ſugar. 
It has no very high mountains. The ſoil is in 
general clayey. 
may be uſed for every purpoſe of life. 
is well fortified, and has a good militia. 

Ver. 227. Hiccory is a lofty ſpreading tree, of 
very hard wood, excellently adapted to the pur- 
poſes of the mill-wright. 


Antigua 


and wholefome kernel. It grows in great abun- 
dance in St. Croix, Crab iſland, and Tobago. 

Ver. 227. Calaba. This lofty tree is commonly 
called Maſtic. It isa hard wood, and is ſound in the 
places where the hiccory grows. Tae flowers are 
yellow, and are ſucccede Cby a fruit which bears 
2 diſtaꝝt reſemblance to fl:xub. 


The water of the body-ponds 


r 


— 


The nut, whoſe ſhell | 
15 thick, hard, and roughiſh, contains an agreeable 
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Ion their greas'd axle i and with eaſe reduce 2 50 


To traſh the canes thy negroes throw between. 
Faſt flows the liquor through the lead-lin'd ſpouts; 
And depurated by oppoſing wires, h 
In the receiver floats a limpid ſtream. 5 
So twice five caſks with muſcovado fill'd, [god 
Shall from thy ſtaunchions drip, ere day's bright 
Hath in the Atlantic ſix times cool'd his wheels. 
Would'ſt thou againſt calamity provide? | 
Let a well ſhingled roof from Raleigh's land, 
Defend thy ſtock ſrom noon's inclement blaze, 260 
And from night-dews; for night no reſpite knows. 
Nor, when their deſtin'd labour is perform'd, 
Be thou aſham'd to lead the parting mules 
(The muſe, ſoft parent of each ſocial grace, 
With eyes of love God's whole creation views) 
To the warm pen; where copious forage ſtrowed, 
And ſtrenuous rubbing, renovate their ſtrength, 
So, fewer ails, (alas, how prone to ails!) j 
Their days ſhall ſhorten ; ah, too ſhort at beſt! 
For not, even then, my friend, art thou ſecure 
From fortune: ſpite of all thy ſteady care, 27k 
What ills, that laugh to ſcorn Machaon's art, 
Await thy cattle ! farcy's tabid form, | 
Joint-racking ſpaſms, and cholic's pungeant pang, 
Need the muſe tell ? which, in one luckleſs moon, 
Thy ſheds diſpeople; when perhaps thy groves, 
To full perfection ſhot, by day, by night, 
Indefinent demand their vigorous toil. | 
Then happieſt he, for whom the Naiads pour. 
From rocky urns, the never- ceaſing ſtream, 280 
To turn his rollers with unbought diſpatch. 
In Karukera's rich well-water'd ifle ! 


| In Matanina ! boaſt of Albion's arms, 


—— * * 


Ver. 259. Sir Walter Raleigh gave the name 
of Virginia, in honour of Queen Elizabeth, to the 
whole of the north-eaſt of North America, which 
Sebaitian Cabot, a native of Briſtol, (though others 


call him a Venetian), firſt diſcovered, A. D. 1497, 


in the time of King Henry VII by whom he was 
employed; but no advantages could be reaped 
from this diſcovery, oa account of the various 
diſturbances that enſued in England during the 
ſucceeding reigns, till about the year 1584, Queen 
Elizabeth gave Sir Walter Raleigh a patent for all 
"ſuch land, from 33 to 40 N. lat. as he ſhould 
chooſe to ſettle with Engliſh, reſerving only to 


the Crown a fifth part of all the gold aud filver 


which ſhould therein be diſcovered, in lieu cf all 
ſervices. Accordingly ſeveral embarkations were 
fitted out from England, but all to no purpoſe. 
Some fasther attempts, however, were made to 
ſettle this part of the country in the ſucceeding 
reign; but it was not till the year 1620, that a 
regular form of government took place. Then 
was tobacco planted, and negroes imported inta 
Virginia. Since that time it has gradually im- 
proved, and does not now contain fewer than 
100,000 white people of better condition, beſides 
twice as many ſervants and flaves. The beſt ſhin- 
gles come from Egg Harbour. 

Ver 232. The Indian name of Guadaloupe. 

Ver. 283. The Caribbean name of Martinico, 
The Harannah had not then been taken. 

3M wu 
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While others, ſalſely flattering their prince, 
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The brawling- Naiads for the planters toil, 


Howe'er unworthy ; and, through ſolemn ſcenes | 


Romantic, cool, with rocks and woods between, 


Enchant the ſenſes! but, among thy ſwains, 


Sweet Liamujga ! who ſuch bliſs can boaſt? 

Ves, Romney, thou may'ſt boaſt ; of Britiſh heart, 

Of courtly manners, join'd to ancient worth: 290 

Friend to thy Britain's every blood-earn'd right, 

From tyrants wrung, the many or the few. 

By wealth, by titles, by ambition's lure, 

Not to be tempted from fair honour's path: 

Bold diſapprov'd, or by oblique ſurmiſe 

Their terror hinted, of the people arm'd ; 

Indignant, in the ſenate, he uproſe, 9 

And, with the well-urg'd energy of zeal, 

Their ſpecious, ſubtle ſophiſtry Giproy 9. 300 

The importance, the necęſſity diſplay d, 

Of civil armies, freedom's ſureſt guard! _ 

Nor in the ſenate didſt thou only win 

The palm of eloquence, ſecurely bold; 

But rear'd'ſt thy banners, flutteripg in the wind: 

Kent, from each hamlet, pour'd her marſhall'd 
ſwains, END | N 

To hurl defiance on the threatening Gaul. 

Thy foaming coppers well with fuel feed ; 

For a clear, ſtrong, continued fire improves 

Thy muſcovado's colour, and its grain— 310 

Yet vehement heat, protracted, will conſume _ 

Thy veſſels, whether from the martial mine, 

Or from thine ore, bright Venus, they are drawn; 

Or hammer, or hot fuſion, give them form: 


If prudence guides thee then, thy ſtores ſhall hold 


Of well-ſiz'd veſſels a complete ſupply : 
For every hour, thy boilers ceaſe to ſkim, 

Now Cancer reddens with the ſolar ray), 
Defeats thy honeſt purpoſes of gain. ? 

Nor ſmall the riſk (when piety, or chance, 320 

Force thee from boiling to deſiſt) to lave 
Thy heated furnace, with the gelid ſtream. 
The chemiſt knows, when all-diſſolving fire 
Bids the metalline orc abruptly flove; L 
What dread exploſions, and what dire effects, 


A few cold drops of water will produce, 


Uncautious, on the novel fluid thrgwn. 

For grain and colour, wouldſt thou win, my 

friend, 1 | 

At every curious mart, the coniant palm? 
O'er all thy works let cleanlineſs preſide, 330 
Child of frugality ; and, as the ſum 
Thick mantles o'er the boiling wave, do thou 
The ſcum that mantles carefully remove. 

From bloating dropſy, from pulmonic ails, 
Would'ſt thou defend thy boilers (prime of ſlaves), 


- 
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Ver. 312. The veſſels, wherein the cane: juice 
is reduced to ſugar by coction, are either made of 
iron or of copper. Each ſort hath its advantages 
and diſadvantages. The teache, or ſmalleſt veſſel 
from whence the ſugar is la ved into the cooler, 
is generally copper. When it melts, it can be 
Patched ;; but, when the large ſort of veſſels, called 
jron- ſurnaces, crack, which they are too apt to 


do, no further uſe can be made of them, 


. 4 g 8 | i 3 
Diſpels the ſteam, and gives the lungs to play. 
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For days, for nights, for weeks, ſor months, in- 
volv'd : | . 

In the warm vapour's all. relaxing ſteam ; 

Thy boiling-houſe be lofty : alt atop 


Open, and perious to the tropic breeze; 
Whole cool per flation, wooed through many a 


rate, 18 40 
The {kill'd in chemia, boaſt of modern arts, 

Know from experiment, the ſire of truth, 

In many a plant that oil, and acid juice, 

And ropy mucilage, by nature live: 

Theſe, envious, ſtop the much- deſir'd embrace 


Ol the eſſential ſalts, though coction bid 


The aqueous particles to mount in air, 
*Mong ſalts eſſential, ſugar wins the palm, 


For taſte, for colour, and for various uſe; 350 


And, in the neQtar of the yelloweſt cane, 

Much acor, oil, and mucilage abound :; ' 

But in the leſs mature, from mountain-land, 

Theſe harſh intruders ſo redundant, float, 

Muſter ſo ſtrong, as ſcarce to be ſubdued, [cane, 
Muſe, ſing the ways to quell them. Some uſe 

That cane, whoſe juices to the tongue apply*d, 
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Ver. 339. This alſo aſliſts.the chriſtallization of 
the ſugar. 380 if}; ze» | 

Ver. 350. It were impoſſible, in the ſhort li- 
mits of a note, to enumerate the various uſes of 
ſugar; and, indeed, as thele arc in general ſo well 


known, it is veedleſs. A few properties of it, 


however, wherewith the learned are not com- 
monly acquainted, I ſhall, mention. In ſome 
places of the Eaſt Indies, an excellent arrack is 
made from the ſugar cane; and, in South Ame- 
rica, ſugar is uſed as an antidote againſt one of 
the moſt ludden, as well as fatal poifons in the 
world, Taken by mouth, preula morte carent, this 
peifon is quite innocent; but the ſlighteſt wound 
made by an arrow, whoſe point is tinged there- 
with, proves immediate death; for, by driving 
all the blood of the body immediately to the 


{ heart, it forthwith burſts it. The fiſh and birds 


killed by theſe poiſoned arrows (in the uſe of 
which the Indians are aſtoniſhingly expert) are 
perfeAly wholeſome to feed on. See Ulloa and 
de la Condamine's account of the great river of 
Amazon. lt is a vegetable preparation. 

Ver. 35 7. This, by the natives, is emphatically 
called the Dumb Cane; ſor a ſmall quantity of its 
juice being rubbed on the brim of a drinking veſ- 
ſe], whoever drinks out of it, ſoon after will have 
his lips and tongue cnormouſly ſwelled. A phy- 


| ſician, however, who wrote a ſhort account of 


the diſeaſes of Jamaica, in Charles Il's time, re- 


commends it both by the mouth and externally, 


in dropſical and other caſes : But I cannot ſay, 1 
have had any experience of its efficacy in theſe 
diſorders. It grows wild in the mountains; and, 


by its uſe in ſugar making, ſhould ſeem to be 


ſomewhat of an alcaleſcent nature. It grows to 
four feet high, having, at the top, two green 
ſhining leaves, about nine inches long ; and, be- 


| tween theſe, a {mall ſpire emerges. 
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In ſilence lock it, ſudden, and conſtrain d 
(Death to Xantippe), with diſtorting pain. 

Nor is it not effectual: But Nora 
Have rival brokers ſor thy cades contend; 
Superior arts remain.—Snall caſks provide, 
Replete with lime-ſtone thoroughly calcin'd, 
And from the air ſecur'd: This Briſtol ſends, 
Briſtol, Britannia's ſecond mart and eye 

Nor “to thy waters only truſt for fame,” 
Briſtol ;. nor to thy beamy diamonds truſt : 
Though theſe oft deck Britannia's lovely fair ; 
And thoſe oft ſave the guardians of her realm. 
Thy marble quarries claim the voice of praiſe, 370 
Which rich incruſts thy Avon's banks, ſweet 

banks! [child, 


Though not to you young Shakſpeare, fancy's 


Ail-rudely warbled his firſt woodland notes; 
Though not your caves, while terror ſtalk'd 
around. F 
Saw him eſſay to clutch the ideal ſword, 
With drops of blood diſtain'd: yet, lovely banks 
On you reclin'd, another tun'd his pipe; 
Whom all the muſes emulouſly love, _ 
And in whoſe ſtrains your praiſes ſhall endure, 
While to Sabrina ſpeeds your healing ſtream. 380 
- Briſtol, without thy marble, by the flame 
Calcin'd to whiteneſs, vain the ſtately reed 


Would ſwell with juice mellifluent ; heat would 


ſoon 1 

The ſtrongeſt, beſt hung furnaces, conſume. 
Without its aid the cool-impriſon'd ſtream, 
Seldom allow'd to view the face of day, 
Though late it roam'd a denizen of air; 
Would ſteal from its involuntary bounds, 
And, by fly windings, ſet itſelf at large. 
But chief thy lime the experienc'd boiler loves, 390 
Nor loves ill- ſounded; when no other art 
Can bribe to union the coy floating ſalts, 
A proper portion of this precious duſt, 
Caſt in the wave (fo ſhowers alone of gold 
Could win fair Danae to the god's embrace) ; 
With nectar'd muſcovado ſoon will charge 
Thy ſhelving coolers, which, ſeverely preſs'd 
Between the fingers, not reſolves ; and which 
Rings in the caik; and or a light-brown hue, 
Or thine, more precious filvery grey, aſſumes. 400 

The fam'd Bermuda's ever-healthy iſles, 
More fam'd by gentle Waller's deathleſs trains, 
Than for their cedars, which, inſulting, fly 
O'er the wide occan ; *mid their rocks contain 


A Rone, which, when calcin'd (experience ſays), 


Is only ſecond to Sabrina's lime, | 
While flows the juice mellifluent from the cane, 
Grudge not, my friend, to let thy flaves, each 
morn, | 
But chief the ſick and young, at ſetting day, 
"Themſelves regale with oft repeated draughts 410 
Of tepid nectar; ſo ſha!l health and ſtrength 
Confirm thy negroes, and make labour light. 
While flame thy chimneys, while thy coppers 
foam 
How blithe, how jocund, the plantation ſmiles : 
By day, by night, reſounds the choral ſong 
Ot glad barbarity ; ſerene, the ſun _ | 
$hines not intenſely hot; the trade-wind bews: 


thou 360 


How ſweet, how ſilken, js its noontide breath? 


While to far climes the fell deſtroyer, death, - 
Wings his dark flight. Then ſeldom pray for 


rain: 


Rather for cloudleſs days thy prayers prefer; 5 


For, if the ſkies too frequently relent, | 
Crude flows the cane-juice, and will long elude - - 
Lhe boiler's warieſt ſkill : thy canes wi ſpring , 
To an unthrifty loftineſs; or, weigh'd # Ig 
Down by their load ( ambition's curſe), decay. 

Encourage thou thy boilers; much depends 
On their {kill'd efforts. If too ſoon they ſtrike, - 
E'er all the watery particles have fled; | f 
Or lime ſufficient granulate the juice: 430 
In vain the thick'ning liquor is effus'd; 92 
An heterogeneous, an uncertain maſs, 

And never in thy coolers to condenſe. 

Or, Paneer if the coction they prolong 
Beyond its ſtated time; the viſcous wave 
Will in huge flinty maſſes chryſtalize, 
Which forceful fingers ſcarce can crumble down; 
And which with its melaſſes ne'er will part: 
Yet this, faſt-dripping in nectareous drops, 

Not only betters what remains, but when 449 
With art ſermented, yields a noble wine, 
Than which nor Gallia, nor the Indian clime, 
Where rolls the Ganges, can a nobler ſhow, - 

So miſers in their coffers lock that gold; 

Which, if allowed at liberty to roam, 

Would better them, and benefit mankind. 

In the laft coppers, when the embrowning wave 
With ſudden fury ſwells; ſome greaſe immix'd, 
The foaming tumult ſudden will compoſe, 

And force to union the divided grain. . 459 
So when two ſwarms in airy battle join. 
The winged heroes heap the bloody field; 

Until ſome duſt, thrown upward in the fy, 
Quell the wild conflict, and ſweet peace reſtore, 

Falſe Gallia's ſons, that hoe the ocean-iſles, 
Mix with their ſugar, loads of worthleſs ſand, 
Fraudful, their weight of ſugar to increaſe. 

Far be ſuch guile from Britain's honeſt ſwains, 
Such arts, awhile, the unwary may ſurpriſe, 
And benefit the impoſtor ; but, ere long, 460 
The ſkilful buyer will the fraud detect, | 
And, with abhorrence, reprobate the name. 


— 


Ver. 428. When the cane juice is granulated 
ſufficiently, which is known by the ſugar's ſtick- 
ing tothe ladle, and roping like a ſyrup, but break- 
ing off from its edges, it is poured into a cocler, 
wher:, its ſurface being ſmoothed, the chriſtalliza- 
tion is ſoon completed. This is called ffriting. 
The general precept is to temper high, and ſtrike 
low. When the muſcovado is of a proper con- 
ſiſtence, it is dug out of the cooler, and put into 
hogſheads; this is called potting. The caſks being 
placed upon ſtaunchions, the melaſſes drips from 
them intoa ciſtern, made on purpoſe, below them, 
to receive it. The ſugar is ſufficiently cured, 


when the hogſhead rings upon being ſtruck with 
a ſtick; and when the two canes, which are put 


into every caſk, ſhow no melaſſes upon them 
when drawn out of it. 
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Fortune had crown'd Avaro's younger years, 
With a vaſt tract of land, on which the cane 
Delighted grew, nor aſk'd the toil of art. 

The ſugar-bakers deem'd themſelves ſecure, 

Of mighty profit, could they buy his cades ; 

For, whiteneſs, hardneſs, to the leeward-crop, 
His muſcovado gave. But, not content 

With this pre-eminence of honeſt gain, 470 
He baſer ſugars ; ſtarted in his caſks; 

His own, by mixing ſordid things, debas' d. 

One year the fraud ſucceeded ; wealth immenſe 
Flowed in upon him, and he bleſt his wiles: 

The next, the brokers ſpurn'd the adulterate maſs, 
Both on the Avon and the banks of Thame. 

Be thrifry, planter, even thy ſkimmings ſave: 
For, planter, know, the refuſe of the cane 
Serves needful purpoſes. Are barbecues 
The cates thou lov'ſt ? What like rich ſcimmings 

feed 480 
The grunting, bridly kind ? Your labouring mules } 
They ſoon itvigorate : Give old Baynard theſe, 
Untir'd he trudges in his deſtin'd round; 
Nor need the driver crack his horrid laſh. 

Yet, with ſmall quantities indulge the ſteed, 
Whom ſkimmings ne'er have fatten'd: elſe, too 

fond, 

So gluttans uſe, he'll eat intemperate meals; 
And, ſtaggering, fall the prey of ravening ſharks. 
But ſay, ye boon companions, in what ſtrains, 
What grateful ſtrains, ſhall I record the praiſe 490 
Of their beſt produce, heart-recruiting rum?; 
Thrice wholeſome ſpirit! well-matur'd with age, | 
Thrice grateful to the palate ! when, with thirſt, 

With heat, with labour, and wan care oppreſt, 

I quaff thy bowl, where fruit my hands have cull'd, 

Round, golden fruit ; where water from the 
ring, lround; 

Which dripping coo!nefs ſpreads her umbrage 

With hardeſt, whiteſt ſugar, thrice refin'd; 

Dilates my foul with genuine joy; low care 


ſpurn indignant ; toil a pleaſure ſeems. co 
For not Marne's flou ery banks, nor Tille's green 
| \ bounds, 


Where Ceres with the God of vintage reigns, 

In happieſt union; not Vigornian hills, 

Fomona's lov'd abode, afford to man 

Goblets more priz'd, or laudable of taſte, 

To flake parch'd thirſt, and mitigate the clime. 
Yet, *mid this bleſt ebriety, fome tears, 

For friends I left in Albion's diſtant iſle, 

For Johnſon, Percy, White, efcape mine eyes: 

For her, fair auth'reſs! whom fir(t Calpe's rocks 

A fportive infant ſaw : and whoſe green years 511 

True genius bleſt with her benigneſt gifts 

Of happieſt fancy. O, were ye all here, 

O, were ye here; with him, my Pæon's ſon ! 

Long - known, of worth approv'd, thrice candid 

ſoul ! 

How would your converſe charm the _ hour | ? 


—_w—_— 


Ver. 50r. Two rivers in France, Honey whoſe 
banks the beſt Burgundy and Champagne grapes 
grow. 

Ver. 5 lo. Mrs. Lennox. 


Your converſe, where mild wiſdom tempers mirth 5 
And charity, the petulance of wit; 
How would your converſe poliſh my rude lays, 
With what new, noble images adorn ? 520 
Then ſhould I ſcarce regret the banks of Thames, 
All as we ſat beneath that ſand-box ſhade ; 
Whence the delighted eye expatiates wide 
Ober the fair landſcape; where in lovelieſt forms, 
Green cultivation hath array'd the land. 

See! there, what mills, like giants raife their 

arms, 

To quell the ſpeeding gale” what ſmoke afcends 
From every boiling houſe ! What ſtructures riſe, 
Neat though not lofty, pervious to the breeze ; 
With galleries, porches, or piazzas grac'd! 530 
Nor not delightful are thoſe reed-built huts, 
On yonder hill, that front the riſing fun ; 
With plantanes, with banaria's boſom'd-deep, 
That flutter in the wind : where frolic goats, 
But the young negroes, while their ſwarthy fires, 
With ardent gladneſs wield the bill ; and hark, 
The crop is finiſh'd, how they rend the ſky !— 

Nor, beauteous only ſhows the cultured ſoil, 
From this cool ſtation. No leſs charms the eye 
That wild interminable waſte of waves : 540 
While on the horizon's fartheft verge are ſeen 
Iſlands of different ſhape, and different ſtze; 
While fail-clad fhips, with their ſweet produce 

fraught, 
Swell on the ſtraining fight ; while near yon rock, 
On which ten thouſand wings with ceaſeleſs clang 
Their airies build, a water ſpout defcends, 
And ſhakes mid ocean; and while there below, 
That town, embowered in the different ſhade 
Of tamarinds, panſpans, aud papaws, o'er which 


Ver. 522. So called, from the pericarpium's be- 
ing often made uſe of for containing fand ; when 
the ſeeds, which are a violent emetic, are taken 


out. This is a fine ſhady tree, eſpecially when 


young; and its leaves are efficaciouſly applied in 
headachs to the temples, which they ſweat, It 
grows faſt; but loſes much of its beauty by age. 
Its wood is brittle, and when cut, emits a milky 
juice, which is not cauſtic. The ſand-box thrives 


| beſt in warm ſhady places. The fun often fplits 
| the pericarpium, which then cracks like a piſtol. 


It is round, flatted both above and below, and 
divided into a great number of regular compart- 
ments, each of which contains one feed flatted 
ovularly. The botanical name is Hura. 

Ver. 549. porſpans.] See the notes on Book II. 

Ibid. Zaparzes.] This ſingular tree, whoſe fruits 
ſurround its ſummit under the branches and leaves, 
like a necklace ; grows quicker than almoſt arry 
other in the Weſt-Indies.” The wood is of no 
uſe, being ſpongy, hollow, and herbacious; how- 
ever, the bloſſoms and fruit make excellent ſweet- 
meats; but above all, the j Juice of the fruit being 
rubbed upon. a ſpit, will intenerate new killed 
fowls, Ec. a circumſtance of great conſequence in 
a climate, where the warmth ſoon renders what- 
ever meats are attempted to be made tender by 
keeping, unfit for culinary purpoſes. Nor, will * 


. 


rr 
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A double Iris throws her painted arch, 550 

Shows commerce tolling i in each crowded ſtreet, 

And each throng'd ſtreet with limpid currents 
lav'd. 


What _ bird of ſong, here charms the 


ſenſe 
With her wild minſtrelſy; far, far beyond, 
The unnatural quayers of Heſperian throats! 
Though the chalte poet of the vernal woods, 
That ſhuns rude folly's din, delight not here 
The liſtening eve; and though no herald-lark 
Here leave his couch, high-towering to deſcry 
The approach of dawn, and bail her with his 
fong : +: $60 
Yet not unmuſical the tinkling lapſe 
Of yon cool argent rill, which Phebus gilds 


With his firſt orjent rays ; yet muſical, 


Thoſe buxym airs that through the planranes play, 
And tear with wantonneſs their leafy ſcrolls ; 

Yet not unmuſical the waves hoarſe ſound, 

That daſhes, ſullen, on the diſtane ſhore; 

Yet muſical thoſe little inſets hum, 

That hover round us, and to reaſon's ear, 

Deep, moral truths convey; while every beam 570 


Flings on them tranſient tints, which vary when 


They wave their purple plumes ; yet mufical 
The love-lorn cooing of the mountain-dove, 
That woos to pleaſing thoughtfulneſs the ſoul ; 


Byt chicf the breeze, that murmurs through yon 


canes, 


Enchents the ear with tunable delight. | 
While ſuch fair ſcenes adorn theſe bliſsful iſles; 


Why will their ſons, ungrateſul, roam abroad 7 
Why ſpend their opulence in other climes? 

Say, is pre-eminence your partial aim?—— 580 
Diſtinction courts you here; the ſenate calls. 
Here, crouching flaves, attendant wait your nod : 
While there, unnoted, but for folly's garb, 

For folly's jargon ; your dull hours ye paſs, 
Eclips'd by titles, and ſuperior wealth. 

Does martial ardour fire your generous veins ? - 
Fly to your native iſles ; Bellona, there, 

Hath long time rear'd her bloody flag; theſe iſles 

Your ſtrenuous arms demand ; for ye are brave! 

Nor longer to the lute and taber's found 590 

Weave antic meaſures. O, could my weak ſong, 

O could my long, like his, heaven - favoured 
bard, 

Who led deſponding Sparta's oft · beat hoſts, 

To victory, to glory; fire your ſouls 

With Engliſh ardour | for now England's ſwains, 

{The Man of Norfolk, ſwains of England, thank; ) 

All emulous, to freedom's ſtandard rs; 

And drive invaſion from their native ſhore : 


—— 


only intenerate freſh meat; but, being boiled with 


ſalted beef, will render it eaſily digeſtible. Its 
milky juice is ſometimes uſed to cure ringworms. 
It is ſaid, that the guts of hogs would in time be 
lacerated, were they to feed on the ripe, unpeeled 
fruit. Its ſeed is ſaid to be anthelmintic. The 
botanical name is Papaya. 

Ver. 596, The Hoygourable General George 
Townlheud 


How would my ſoul exalt with conſcious pride; 
Nor grudge thoſe wreaths T yrtzus gain'd of 
ore. 
Or are ye ſond of rich luxurious cates ?— 
Can aught in Europe emulate the pine, 
Or fruit forbidden, native of your iſles ? 
Sons of Apicius, ſay, can Europe's ſeas, 
Can aught the edible creation yields, 
Compare with turtle, boaſt of Jand and wave? 
Can Europe's ſeas, in all their finny realms, 


| Aught ſo delicious as the Jew-fiſh ſhow ? 


Tell me what viands, land or ſtreams produas, ' ; 


The large, black, female, moulting crab excel? 6:6 


A richer flavour not wit Cambria's hills, 


Nor Scotia's rocks with heath and thyme | o er- 


ſpread, . 
Give to their flocks; than, lone Barbuda, you, | | 
Than you, Anguilla, to your ſheep impart. 
Even Britain's vintage, here, improv'd, we quaff 
Even Luſitanian, even Heſperian wines. 
Thoſe from 'the Rhine's imperial banks (poor 
. l blood ? 
How have thy banks been dyed with brother - 
Unnatural warfare)! ſtrength and flavour gain 
Io this delicious clime. | Beſides, the cane 620 
Waſted to every quarter of the globe, 
Makes the vaſt produce of the world your own. 
Or rather, doth the love of nature charm;  * 
Its mighty love your chief attention claim? 


Leave Europe; there, through all her coyeſt 1 


Her ſecret mazes, nature is purſued: 
But here, with ſavage lonelineſs, ſhe reigns 
On yonder peak, whence giddy fancy looks, 


Affrighted, on the labouring main below. 


Heavens! what ſtupendous, what unnumbered 
trees, 630 


C Stage above ſtage, i in various venere dreſt,” 


Unpr ofitable ſhag its airy cliffs! [leſs bloom, 
Heavens ! what new ſhrubs, what herbs with uſe- 
Adorn its channell'd ſides; and, in its caves 


Ver. 608. This, though a very lage, is one of 


the moſt delicate fiſhes that ſwim; being prefer- 
able to caramaw, king-fiſh, or camaree: ſome even 
chooſe it before turtle. The Jew-fiſh is oſten met 
with at Antigua, which enjoys the happineſs of 
having on its coaſt few, if any, poiſoned fiſhes. 
Ver. 613. This is a low, and not large ſtock- 
iſland, belonging to the Codrington family. Part 
of this iſland, as alſo two plantations in Barba» 
does, were left by Colonel Chriſtopher Codring- 
ton, for building a college in Barbadoes, and con- 


verting negroes to the Chriſtian religion. 


Ver. 614. This iſland is about thirty miles long 
and ten broad. Though not mountainous, it_is 
rocky, and abounds with ſtrong paſſes; ſo that a 
few of its inhabitants, who ate indeed expert in 
the uſe of fire-arms, repulſed, with great ſlaugh- 


ter, a conſiderable detachment of French, who 
made a deſcent thereon in the war preceding the 


laſt, Cotton and cattle are its chief commodities, 


| Many of the inhabitants are rich; the captain- 


general of the Leeward. Iſlauds nominates th 
governor and council, They have no aſſembly. 
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What ſylphars, ores, what earths and ſtones a- 
und! | 
There let philoſophy conduct thy fteps, 
% For naught is uſeleſs made: With candid 
Examine all the properties of things; 
Immenſe diſcoverizs ſoon will crown yopr toil, 
Ycur time will ſoon repay. Ah, when will 
a | 
The cares of fortune, leſs my minutes claim ? 
Then, with what joy, what energy of ſoul, 
Will I not climb yon mountain's airieſt brow ! 
'The dawn, the burning noon, the ſetting ſun, 
"The midnight-hour, ſhall hear my conilant vows, 
Io nature; 55 me proſtrate at her ſhrine! 
And, O, haply | may aught invent 
bf uſe to 15 man, lie to prolong, 
To ſoften, or adorn ; what genuine joy,  — 
What exultation of ſupreme delight, 650 
Will ſwell my raptured boſom, Then, when 
| death | AE 


Shall call me hence, I'll unrepining go; 
Nor envy conquerors their ſtoried tombs, 
Though not 2 tone point out my humble grave. 


Bock. IV. 


| ARGUMENT, fit 223600 
Invocation to the Genius of Africa. Addreſs. 
Ne when bought ſhould be young, and 
ſtrong. The Congo-negroes are fitter for the 
houſe and trades, than for the field; The Gold - 
Coaſt, but eſpecially the Papaw-negroes, make 
the beſt Geld-negroes :- but even theſe, if ad- 
vanced in years, ſhould not be purchaſed: ' Ihe 
marks of a found negroe at a negroe ſale. Where 
the men do nothing but hunt, fiſh or fight, and 
all field drudgery is left to the women; theſe 
are to be preferred to their huſbands. © The 
Minnahs make good tradeſmen, but addicted to 
ſuicide. 'The . Mandingos, in particular, ſub- 
ject to worms; and the Congas, to dropſical 
diſorders. How ſalt-water, or new negroes 
ſhould be ſeaſoned. Some negroes eat dirt. 
Negroes ſhould be habituated by gentle de- 
grces to field labour. This labour, when com- 
- pared to that in lead-mines, or of thoſe who 
work in the gold and filver mines of South 
America, is not only leſs toilſome, but far more 
healthy. Negroes ſhould always be treated with 
- - Humanity. Praiſe of freedom. Of the dracun- 
culus, or dragon- worm. Of chigres. Of the 
yaws. Might not this diſeaſe be imparted by 
inoculation? Of worms, and their multifurm 
appearance. Praiſe of commerce. Of the ima- 
ginary. diſorders of negroes, eſpecially thaſe 
cauſed by their conjurers or Obiamen. The 
compoſition and ſuppoſed virtues of a magic- 
phiol. Field-negroes ſhould not begin to work 
before ſix in the morning, and ſhould leave off 
between eleven and twelve; and beginning a- 
at two, ſhould finiſh before ſunſet, Of 

the weekly allowance of negroes. The 
young, the old, the ſickly, and even the lazy, 


[fearch, 
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Of negro ground, and its various r. 
To he fencęd in, and watched. Of an Ameri. 
. can, garden. Of the ſitustion of the negro- 
huts. How beſt defended from fire, The great 
negro - dance deſcribed. Drumming, and in- 
toxicating ſpirits not to be allowed. Negroes 
ſhould be made to marry in their maſters plan- 
tation. Inconveniences ariſing from the con- 
trary practice. Negroes to by clothed once a 
Year, and, before Chriſtmas. Praiſe of Lewis 
XIV. for the Code Noir. A body of laws of 
this kind recommended to, the Engliſh ſugar 
light landſcape and viſion. : 
Genivs of Afric! whether thou beſtrid'ſt 
The caſtled elephant; or at the ſource, 
(While howls the deſart fearfully around), 
Of thine own Niger, ſadly thou reclin'ſt 
Thy temples, ſhaded by the tremulons palm, 
Or quick papaw, whoſe top is necklac'd round 
With numerous rows of 'party-colour'd-fruit : 
Or hear'ſt thou rather from the rocky banks 


. colonies. Praiſe of the riyer Thames, A moon- 


of Rio Grande, or black Sanaga? ? 


Where dauntleſs thou the headlong torrent brav'ſt 
ln ſearch of gold, to braid thy wooly locks, 11 
Or with bright ringlets ornament thine ears, 

| Thine arms, and ankles: O attend my ſong. 

A muſe that pities thy diſtreſsful ſtate; 

| Who ſees, with grief, thy ſons-in fetters bound; 
Who wiſhes freedom to the race of man; 

Thy nod aſſenting craves : dread genius, come! 

Vet vain thy preſence, vain thy favouring nod: 
Unleſs once more the muſes, that erewhile 
Upheld me fainting in my paſt career, 29 
Through. Curibhee's cane-ifles, kind condeſcend 
To guide my footſteps through parch'd Libya's 
| wild; t , | 
And bind my ſun-burnt brow with other bays, 
Than ever deck'd the Sylvan bard before. 

Say, will my Melvill, from the public care, 
Withdraw one moment, to the muſes ſhrine? 
Who ſmit with thy tair fame, induſtrious cull 
An Indian wreath to mingle with thy bays, 

And deck the hero, and the ſcholar's brow ! 

Wilt thou, whoſe mildneſs ſmooths the face of 
Wr O) , 39 

Who round the victor-blade the myrtle twin'ſt, 

And mak'ſt ſubjection loyal and ſincere ;' 

O wilt thou gracious hear the unartful ſtrain, 

Whoſe mild inſtructions teach, no trivial theme, 

What care the jetty African requires? 

Yes, thou wilt deign to hear; a man thou art 

Who deem'ſt nought foreign that belongs to man, 

In mind, and aptitude for uſeful toil, 

The negroes differ: muſe that difference ſing. 

Whether to wield the hoe, or guide the plane; 
Or for domeſtic uſes thou intend'it 41 
The (ſunny Libyan: from what clime they ſpring, 
It not imports; if ſtrength and youth be theirs. 
Vet thoſe from Congo's wide-extended plains, 
Through which the long Zaire winds with cry ſtal 

_ ftream, | 


Where laviſh nature ſends indulgent ſorth 


guſt have their viQuals prepared for N Fruits of high flayour, and ſpontaneous ſeeds 


ions, 
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Of bland nutritious quality, ill bear * 

The toilſome field; but boaſt a docile mind, 
And happineſs of features. Theſe, with care, 50 
Be taught each nice mechanic art: or train'd 

To houſehold offices: theit ductile ſouls * 

Will all thy. care, and all thy gold repay. _ 

But, if the labours of the field demand 
Thy chief attention; and he ambroſial cane 
Thou long'ſt to ſee, with ſpiry frequence, ſliade 
Many an acre: planter, chooſe the ſlave, ' 
Who ſails from barren climes;, where want alone, 
Offspring of rude neceſſity, compels 
The ſturdy native, or to plant the ſoil, 60 
Or ſtem vaſt rivers for his daily food. 

Such are the children of the Golden Coaſt ; 
Such the Papaws, of negroes far the beſt: _ 
And ſuch the numerous tribes, that ſkirt the 
SES TS, ET SO RN 
From rapid Volta to the diſtant Rey. 

But, planter, from what coaſt ſoc'er they ſail, 
Buy not the old: they ever ſullen prove; 
With heart-felt anguiſh, they lament their home; 
They will not, cannot work; they never learn 
Thy native language; they are prone to ails; 70 
And oft by ſuicide their being end. —  _ 

Muſt thon from Afric reinforce thy gang ?— 
Let health and youth their every ſinew firm; 


Clear roll their ample eye; their tongue be red; 


Broad ſwell their cheſt ;, their ſhoulders wide ex- * 
pand; | | - 1: |} With 3 or of white or purple hue, - _ 
Thrice wholeſome Truit in this Tp 


pand; une 18081 . 

Not prominent their belly; clean and ſtrong | 
'Cheir thighs and legs, in juſt proportion riſe. | 
Such ſoon will brave the fervours of the clime ; 
And free from ails, that kill thy negroe- train, 

Vet, if thine own, thy childrens life, be dear; 
Buy not a Cormantee, though healthy, young. 
Of breed too generous for the ſer vile Bell; 


A uſefu! ſervitude will long ſupport. 80 
| (Ab, did experience ſanctify the fact; a 
| How many Lybians now would dig the ſo , 


4 


9 


They, born to freedom in their native land. 


Cheoſe death before diſhonourable bonds: 

Or, fir'd with vengeance, at the midnight hour, 
Sadden they ſeize thine unſuſpecting watch, 
And thine own poinard bury in thy breaſt. 

At home, the men, in many a ſylvan realm, 
Their rank tobacco, charm of ſauntering minds, 90 
From clayey tubes inhale ; or, vacant, beat 
For prey the foreſt; or, in war's dread ranks, ' 
Their country's foes affront: while, in the field, 
Their wives plant rice, or yams, or lofty maize, 
Fell hunger to repel. Be theſe thy choice: 

hey, hardy, with the labours of the cane 
oon grow familiar; while unuſual toll, | 
And new ſeverities their huſbands kill. 55 {ICY 

The flaves from Minnah are of ſtubborn breed: 
But, when the bill, or hammer, they affect; 100 
They ſoon perfection reach. But fly, with care, | 
The Moco-nation ; they themſelves deftroy.. det 

Worms lurk in all: yet, proneſt they to worms, 
Who from Mundingo fail. When therefore fuch 
Thou buy'ſt, for ſturdy and laborious they, 
Straight let ſome learned leach ſtrong medicines 


1 4 


3 Jeſt 97. * Fee 
Till food and climate both familiar grow. 
Thus, though from riſe to ſet, in Phetbas? eye, 


They toil,” anceaſing; yet, at night, they'll fleep, 


of digeſtion, ] S 
| highly cauſtie oil; which, being held to à candle, 
| emits bright ſalient ſparkles, in which the Ameri- 


CITI 
Lap'd in Elyſium; and, each day, at dawn, 130 
Spring from their couch, as blithſome as the ſun. 
One precept more, it much imports to know. 
The blacks, who drink the Quanza's lucid ſtream, 
Fed by ten thouſand ſprings, are prone to bloat, 
Whether at home or in theſe oceap-ifles : 0 
And though nice art the water may ſubdue, _ 
Yet many die; and few, for many a year, 
Juſt ſtrength attain to labour for their lord. ; 
Would'ſt thou ſecure. thine Ethiop from thoſe 
ails, Pr}. _  [breed, 120 
Which change of climate, change of waters 
And food unuſual ? Jet Machaon draw _ 
From each ſome blood, as age and ſex require; 
And well with vervain, well with ſempre-vive, 
Unload their bowels, —Theſe, in every hedge, 
Spontaneous grow.—Nor will it not conduce 
To give what chemiſts, in myſterious phraſe, 
Term the white eagle; deadly foe to, worms, 
But chief do thou, my friend, with hearty food, 
Yet ealy of digeſtion, likeſt that | 
Which they at home regal'd on ; renovate 130 
Their ſea-worn appetites. Let gentle work, 
Or rather playſul exerciſe, amuſe 
The novel gang: and far be angry words; 
Far ter chains; and far diſheartening 
blows.— . 1 b . 3 
From ſruits reſtrain their eagerneſs; yet ik 
The acajou, haply, in thy garden bloom, 
axing, clinie! 
Safely thou may'ſt their appetite indulge... 


Their arid frinswill plump, hel features ſhine: 140 


| No rheums, no dyſenteric ails torment ; 


The thirſty hydrops flies. Tis even averr d, 


1 
* 


ver. 137. The tree which produces this whole- 


ſonie fruit is tall, ſhady. and of quick growth. Its 
Indian name is Acajau'; 


hence corruptly called 
Caſvew by the Engliſh. The fruit has no reſem- 
blauce to a cherry, either in ſhape or ſize; and 


| beats, at its lower extremity, a nut (which the 


Spaniards name Anacardo, and phyliciats Anacar- 
dium) that reſembles a large kidney-bean. 

kernel is as grateful as an almond, and more eaſy 
Between its rinds is contained a 


can fortunę : tellers pretended they ſaw fpirits who 
gave anſwers to whatever queltiotis were put to 
them by their ignorant followers. This oil is uſed 
as a coſmetic by the ladies, to remove freckles 
and fun- burning; but the pain they neceſſarily 
ſuffer makes its uſe not very frequent. This tree 
alfo produces a gum not inferior to Gum-Atabic z 


and its bark is an approved aſtringent. The juice 


of the cherry tains exceedingly. The long citron 


or amber coloured, is the beſt; The catbew-nuts, 
when unripe, are of à green colour ; but, ripe, 


fruit but once a ear. 5 
4 


they aſſume that of a pale olive. This tree bears 


926 
Who pine in hourly agonies away!) 

This pleaſing fruit, if turtle joios its aid, 
Removes that worſt of ails, diſgrace of art, 

The loathſome leproſy's infectious bane. | 
There are, the muſe hath oft abhorrent ſeen, F 


Who ſwallow dirt; (ſo the chlorotic fair 150 


Oft chalk prefer to the moſt poignant cates) : 
Such dropſy blots, and to ſure death conſigns, 
Unleſs reftrain'd from this unwholeſeme food 

By ſoothing words, by menaces, by blows: _ 
Not yet will threats, or blows, of ſoothing wotds, 
Perfe& their cure, unleſs thou, Pæan, deign'ſt 

By medicine's power their cravings to ſubdue. 

To eaſy labour firſt inure thy ſlaves; SLE 

Extremes are dangerous. With induſtrious ſearch 


Let them fit graſſy provender collet 160. 


For thy ro ſtomach'd herds.—But when the 
earth 2 . | 

Hath made her annual progreſs round the ſun, _ 

What time the conch or bell reſounds, they may 

All to the cane-ground with thy gang repair. 

Nor negro at thy deſtiny repine, _. __._.. 

Though doom'd to toil from dawn to ſetting ſun. 

How far more pleaſant is thy rural taſk | 

Than theirs who ſweat, ſequeſter'd from the day, 

In dark tartarean cives, ſunk far beneath 16 

The earth's dark ſurface, where ſulphureous flames, 

Oft from their vapoury priſons burſting wild, 

To dire exploſion give the cavern'd deep. 

And in dread ruin all its inniates whelm ? 

Nor fateful only is the burſting flame; 

The exhalations of the deep-dug mine, 


Though flow, ſhake from their wings as ſure a 


25 death. 5 

With what intenſe ſeverity of pain 

Hatfi the afflicted muſe, in Scotia, ſeen © 

The miners rack'd, who toil for fatal lead? _ 

What cramps, what palſies,' ſhake their feeble 

limbs, ; 180 

Who, on the margin of the rocky Drave, 

Trace ſilver's fluent ore? Yet white men theſe! 
How far more happy ye than theſe poor ſlaves, 

Who, whilom, under native, gracious chiefs, 

Incas and emperors, long time enjoy'd 

Mild government, with every ſweet of life, 

In bliſsful climates ? See them dragg'd in chains, 

By proud inſulting tyrants, to the mines 

- ſpis'd! wes 

See, in he mineral boſom of their Iand, 190 

How. hard they toil! how ſoon their youthful 


limbs 15 
Feel the decrepitude of age! how ſoon _ 
Their teeth deſert their ſockets! and how ſoon 
Shaking paralyſis unſtrings their frame! | 
Vet ſcarce, even then, are they allow'd to view 


The glotiaus god of day, of whom they beg, 


With earneſt hourly ſupplications, death; 


Vet death ſlow comes, to. torture them the more! 


hich once they call'd their own, and then de- 


THY WORKS OF GRAINGER. 


With theſe compar'd, ye ſons of Afric, ſay. 
Of ardent eye, and limb robuſt, attends 201 


With what ſolicitude are ye not nurs'd !— 
Ye negroes, then, your pleaſing taſk purſue, 

And by your foil deſerve your maſter's care. 
When firſt your blacks are novel to the hoe, 
Study their humours : Some, ſoft-ſoothing words; 

Some, preſents; and ſonie, menaces ſubdue; 

And ſome I've known, ſo ſtubborn is their kind, 

Whom blows, alas! could win alone to toil. 210 
Vet, planter, let humanity prevail.— 

Perhaps thy negro, in his native land, = 

Poſſeſt large fertile plains, and ſlaves, and herds : 

Perhaps, whene'er he deigh'd to walk abroad, 

The richeſt ſilks, from where the Indus rolls, 

His limbs iaveſted in their gorgeous pleats: 

Perhaps he wails his wife, his children, left 

To ſtruggle with adverſity : Perhaps 

Fortune, in battle for his country fought, 


Perhaps; incautious, in his native fields, 

(On pleaſurable ſcenes his mind intent) : 
All as he wandered; from the neighbouring grove 
Fell ambuſh dragg'd him to the hated main. — 
Were they even fold for crimes, ye poliſh'd ſay ! 


Ye, to whom learning opes her ampleſt page 


Ye, whom the knowledge of a living God | 
Should lead to virtue! Are ye free from crimes ? 
Ah pity then theſe uninſtructed ſwains ; 


| And ftill let mercy ſoften the decrees 230 


Of rigid juſtice, with her lenient hand. 
Oh, did the tender muſe poſſeſs the power 


Which monarchs have, and monarchs oft abuſe, 


*'T would be the fond ambition of her ſoul 


| To quell tyrannic ſway; knock off the chains 


Of heart-debaſing ſlavery; give to man, 

Of every colour and of every clime, -  _ 
Freedom, which ſtamps him image of his God. 
Then laws, oppreſſion's ſcourge, fair virtue's prop, 
Offspring of wiſdom ! ſhould impartial reign, 240 
To knit the whole in well-accorded ſtrife; 
Servants, not ſlaves; of choice, and not compell'd; 
The blacks ſhould cultivate the cane · land iſles, 

Say, ſhall the muſe the various ills recount 


| Which negro nations feel? Shall ſhe deſcribe 


The worm that ſubtly winds into their fleſh, 
All as they bathe them in their native ſtreams ? 
There, with fell increment, it.ſoon attains 
A direful length of harm. Yet, if due ſkill : 
And proper circumſpeQion are employed, 25E 
It may be won its volumes to wind round 
A leaden cylinder: But, oh, beware, 
No raſnneſs practiſe; elle t will ſurely ſnap, 
And, ſuddenly retreating, dire produce 
An annual lameneſs to the tortured Moor. 

Nor only is the dragon worm to dread: 
Fell winged inſects, which the viſual ray 


e ae bitte, at. 


- ſemble their negroes by ſounding a conch-ſhell.- 
Ver. 18x. A river in Hungary, on whoſe: banks 
are found mines of quickſilver, if Flu 


ver. 257- Theſe, by the Engliſn, are called 
Chigoes or Chigres. They chicfly perforate the 
toes, and ſometimes the fingers; occaſioning an 


f itching, which ſome people think not unpleaſtn 


How far more happy is your lot? Bland health, 
Your cuſtom'd labour; and, ſhould ſickneſs ſeize, 


Gave him a captive to his deadlieſt ſyc: 220 


20 


50 
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Scarcely diſcerns, their ſable feet and hands 
Oft penetrate, and in the fleſny neſt 
Myriads of young produce, which ſoon deſtroy - 
The parts they breed in, if aſſiduous care, 261 
With art, extract not the prolific foe. 
Or, ſhall ſhe ſing, and not debaſe her lay, 
The peſt peculiar to the. Ethiop-kind, 
The yaw's infectious bane ?—The infected far 
In huts to leeward lodge, or near the main 
With heart' ning food, with turtle, and with conchs, 
The flowers of ſulphur, and hard niccars burnt, 


. The lurking evil from the blood expel, 


And throw it on the ſurface : There in ſpots 270 
Which cauſe no pain, and ſcanty ichor yield, 

It chiefly breaks about the arms and hips, 

A virulent contagion When no mee 

Round knobby ſpots deform, but the diſes 

Seems at a pauſe, then let the learned lee 


Give, in due doſe, live-ſilver from the mine, fork 


Till copious ſpitting the whole taint exhauſt.— 
Nor thou repine, though half-way round the ſun 
This globe her annual progreſs ſhall abſolve, 

Ere, clear'd, thy flave from all infection ſhine. 
Nor then be confident; ſucceſſive crops 281 


of deſœdations oft will ſpot the ſkin : 


Theſe thou, with turpentine and guaiac pods, 

Reduc'd by coction to a wholeſome draught, 

Total remove, and give the blood its balm. 
Say, as this malady but once infeſts 

The ſons of Guinea, might not ſkill ingraft 

(Thus the ſmall-pox are happily convey'd) 


This ailment early to thy negro-train ? 


Yet, of the ills which torture Libya's ſons, 290 


Worms tyrannize the worſt. They, Proteus-like, 


Each ſymptom of each malady aſſume, 

And under every maſk the aſſaſſins kill. 

Now, in the guiſe of horrid ſpaſms, they writhe 
The tortured body, and all ſenſe o'crpower. 
Sometimes, like mania, with her head downcaſt, 
They cauſe the wretch in ſolitude to pine; 

Or frantic, burſting from the ſtrongeſt chains, 
To frown with look terrific, not his own. 
Sometimes, like ague, with a ſhivering mien, 300 


The teeth gnaſh fearful, and the blood runs chill: 


and are at pains to get, by going to the copper- 
holes, or mill-round, where chigres moſt abound. 
They lay their nits in a bag, about the ſize of a 
ſmall pea, and are partly contained therein them- 
ſelves. This the negroes extract without burſt- 
ing, by means of a needle, and filling up the place 


with a little ſnuff; it ſoon heals, if the perſon has 


a good conſtitutinn. One ſpecies of them is ſup- 
poſed to be poiſonous, but 1 believe unjuſtly, 
When they bury themſelves near a tendon, eſpe- 
cially if the perſon is in a bad habit of body, they 
occaſion troubleſome ſores. The South Americans 


call them Aziguas. 


Ver. 268. The botanical name of this medicinal 


ſhrub is Guilandina, The fruit reſembles marbles, 
though not ſo round. Their ſhell is hard and 
| ſmooth, and contains a farinaceous nut, of admi- 
| Table uſe in ſeminal weakneſſes. They are alſo 


given to throw out the yaws. 


Anon the ferment maddeng in FE mm 
And a falſe yigour animates the frame. 
Again, the dropſy's blotted maſk they ſteal, * 
Or, © melt with minings « of the heRic fire.” 

Say, to ſueh various mimic forms of death, 
What remedies ſhall puzzled art oppoſe ? — 
Thanks to the Almighty, in each path-way hed; ge 
P. ank cow-itch grows, whoſe ſharp unnumber'd 

ſtings, 
Sheath'd in melaſſes, from their dens expel, . 316 
Fell dens of death, the reptile lurking foe:— * 
A powerful vermifuge, i in {cilful hands, 
The Wea proves; yet, even ia h of 
i 

Sudden I've known it dim the viſual ray 
For a whole day and night. There are who uſe 


| (And ſage experience jnſtifies the uſe) 


The mineral produ& of the Corniſh mine ; 
Which in old times, ere Britain laws enjoyed, 
The poliſh'd Tyrians, monarchs of the main, 

In their ſwift ſhips convey'd to ſoreigu realms 2. 
The ſun by day, by night the northern ſtar, 32T 
Their courſe conducted — Mighty commerce, hail! 
By thee the ſons of Attic's ſterile land, 

A ſcanty number, laws impos'd on Greece: 

Nor aw'd they Greece alone; vaſt Aſia's king, 
Though girt by rich arm'd myriads, at their frown 
Felt his heart wither on his fartheſt throne. 
Perennial ſource of population thou! 

While ſcanty peaſants plough the flowery plains. 
Of purple Enna; from the Belgian fens, 330 
What ſwarms of uſeful citizens ſpring up, 


Hatch'd by thy foſtering wing. Ah, where is. 


flown 


That dauntleſs free-born ſpirit, which of old 


Taught them to ſhake off the tyrannic yoke 

Of Spain's inſulting king; on whoſe wide realms 
The ſun ſtill ſhone with undiminiſh'd beam? 
Parent of wealth ! in vain coy nature hoards 
Her gold and diamonds; toil, thy firm com peer, 
And induſtry of unremitting nerve, 

Scale the eleft mountain, the loud torrent brave. 
Plunge to the centre, and through nature's wiles, 
(Led on by ſkill of penetrative ſoul) 
Her following cloſe, her ſecret treaſures find, 


1 8 


nr. 


Ver. 309. See notes in Book II. 

Ver. 317. Tin-filings are a better vermifuge 
than tin in powder. The weſtern parts of Bri- 
tain, and the neighbouring iſles, have been fa- 
mous for this uſeful metal from the remoteſt an- 
tiquity ; for we find from Strabo, that the Phee- 
nicians made frequent voyages to thoſe parts 
(which they called. Caffterides, from Keroiipin, 
ſtannum) in queſt of that commodity, which 
turned out ſo beneficial to them, that a pilot of 
that nation ſtranded his veſſel, rather than ſhow 
a Roman ſhip that watched him the way to thoſe 
mines. For this public-ſpirited action he was 
amply rewarded, ſays that accurate writer, upon 
his return to his country. The Romans, how- 
ever, ſoon made themſelves maſters of the ſecret, 
and ſhared with ther i in the profit of that mer- 
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To pour them plentebus © on the 88 world. 
On thee, Sylvanus, thee each rural god, 

On thee chief Ceres, with unfailing love, 

And fond diſtinction, embloyſly gaze. 

In vain hath nature our'd vaſt ſeas between 
Far-diſtant kingdoms ; endleſs ſtorms in vain 
Wich double night broud o'er them; thou doſt 


throw, 350 
O'er far-divided nature's realms, a chain 8 
1A in ſweet ſociety mankind. 
B e white Albion, once a barbarovs clime, 


Grew fam'd for arms, for wiſdom, and for laws; ; 
By thee ſhe holds the balance of the world, 
Acknowledg'd now ſole empreſs of the main. 
Coy though thou art, and mutable of love, 


ere may*ſt thou ever fix thy wandering ſteps; - 


While Eurus rules the wide Atlantic foam 
By thee, thy favourite, great Columbus found 


That world, where now thy praiſes I rehearſe _ 
To the reſounding main and palmy ſhore; _ «| 


And Lulitania's chiefs thoſe realms explor'd, 
Whence negroes ſpring, the ſubje& of my ſoug.. 
Nor pine the blacks alone with real ills, 
That baffle oft the wiſeſt rules of art; 
They likewiſe feel imaginary woes, : 
Woes no leſs deadly. Luckleſs he who owns | 
"The flave,. who thinks himſelf bewitch'd ; and 
whom, [kruck; 
In wrath, a conjurer's ſnake-mark'd ſtaff hath 
_They mope, love ſilence, every friend avoid, 37¹ 
They inly pine, all aliment reject, | 
Or inſufficient for nutrition take: 
Their features droop: a ſickly yellowiſh hue 
Their-ſkin deforms; their ſtrength and beauty fly. 
Then comes the feveriſh fiend, with fiery eyes, 
Whom drowth, convulſions, and whom death 
ſurround, 
Fatal attendants ! if ſome ſubtle ſlave _ 
(Such Obia-men are ſty!'d) do not engage 
To fave the wretch by antidote or ſpell. 380 
In magic ſpells, in Obia, all the ſons 
Of ſable Afric truſt :—Ye ſacred nine ! 
(For ye each hidden preparation know) 
Tranfpierce the gloom, which ignorance and fraud 
Have render'd awful; tell the laughing world 
_ Of what theſe wonder-working charms.are made. 


Ver. 370. The negro-conjurers, or obia- men, 
as they are called, carry about them a ſtaff, which 
is marked with frogs, ſnakes, &c. The. blacks 
imagine that its blow, if not mortal, will at leaſt 
_ occaſion long and troubleſome diſorders. A be- 
lief in magic is inſeparable from human nature; 
but thoſe nations are moſt addicted thereto, a- 


mong whom learning, and of courſe philoſophy, 


have leaſt obtained. As in all other countries, 
ſo in Guinea, the conjurers, as they have more 
_ underſtanding, - ſo are they almoſt always more 
wicked than the common herd of their deluded 
countrymen ; and as the negro magicians can do 
miſchief, ſo they can alſo do good on a plantation, 
: provided they are kept by the white people in 
proper ſubordination, 


Fern root cut ſmall, and tied with many a knot; 
Old teeth extracted from a white man's ſkull: 
A lizard's ſkeleton; a ſerpent's head: 


Theſe mix'd with falt, and water from the Lone, | 


Are in a phial pour'd ; o'er theſe the leach 391 

Mutters ſtrange jargon, and wild circles forms. 
Of this poſleſt, each negro deems himſelf 

Secure from poiſen ; for to poiſon they 

Are infamoully prone : and arm'd with this, 


Their ſable country demons they defy,, 


Who fearful haunt, them at the midnight hour, 
To work them miſchief. This, diſcaſes fly; 
Diſeaſes follow: ſuch its wonderous power! 
This o'er the threſhold of their cottage — 420 
No thieves break in; or, if they dare to ſeal, 


Their feet: in blotches which admit no cure. 


Burſt Ibthſome out: but ſhould its owner ſilceh, 

As ſla ves were ever of the pilfering kind, 

This from detection ſereens; — ſo conjurers ſwear, 
Till morning dawn, and Lacifer withdraw 

His beamy chariot; let not the loud bell 

Call ſorth thy negroes from their ruſhy couch: 


And ere the ſun with mid- day fervour glow, 409 


When evety broom-buſh opes her yellow flower ; 

Let thy black labourers from their toil deſiſt: 

Nor till the broom her every petal lock, 

Let the loud bell recal them to the hoe. 

But when the jalap her bright tint diſplays, 

hen the ſolanum fills her cup with dew, 

And crickets, ſnakes, and lizards 'gin their coil; 

Let them find ſhelter in their cane-thatch'd huts : 7 

Or, if con{train'd unuſual hours to coil, 

(For even the beſt muſt ſometimes urge their 

ng) 

With double nutriment reward their pains. 420 
Howe'er inſenſate ſome may deem their ſlaves, 

Nor bove the beſtial rank; far other thoughts 


| The muſe, ſoft daughter of humanity 1. - 


Will ever entertain. Ihe Ethiop knows, 
The Ethiop feels, when treated like a man ; 
Nor grudges, ſhould neceſſity compel, 
By day, by night, to labour for his lord. 
Not leſs inhuman than unthrifty thoſe, 
Who, half the year's rotation round the ſun, 
Deny-ſubſiſtence to their labouring ſlaves, 430 
But would'ſt thou ſee thy negro-train increaſe, 


Ver. 410. This ſmall plant which! grows in 
every. paſture, may, with propriety, be termed an 
American clock; for it begins every forenoon at 
eleven to open its yellow flowers, which, about 
one, are fully expanded; and at two cloſed. The 


jalap, or marvel of Peru, unfolds its petals be- 


tween five and fix in the evening, which ſhut 


again as ſoon as night comes on, to open again in 


the cool of the morning. This plant is called four 


o'clock by the natives, and bears either a yellow 


or purple-coloured flower. 

Ver. 415. So ſome authors name the fire-weed, 
which, grows every where, and is the daturg of 
Linnæus; whoſe virtues Dr. Stork, at Vienna, 
has greatly extolled in a late publication. It bears 
a white monopetalgus flowery which opens always 
about ſun-ſet. | 
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Free from diſorders; and thine acres clad 


With groves of ſugar : every week diſpenſe 
Or Engliſh beans, or Carolinian rice; 


lorne's beef, or Penſylyanian flour; 


Newfoundland cod, or herrings from the main 
That howls tempeſtuous round the Scotian ifles ! 


Vet ſome there are ſo lazily inclin'd, 


And ſo neglectful of their food, that thou, 
Would'ſt thou preſerve them from the jaws of 
death, 440 
Daily, their wholeſome viands muſt prepare : 
With theſe let all the young, and childleſs old, 
And all the morbid ſhare ;—ſo Heaven will bleſs, 
With manifold increaſe, thy coſtly care. 5 
Suffice not this; to every ſlave aſſign 
Some mountain ground: or, if waſte broken land 
To thee belong, that broken land divide. ; 
This let them cultivate one day each week; 
And there raiſe yams, and there caſſada's root: 
From a good demon's ſtaff eaſſada ſprang, 450 
Tradition ſays, and Caribbees believe; 
Which into three the white-rob'd genius broke, 
And bade them plant, their hunger to repel. 
'There let angola's bloomy buſh ſupply, 


For many a year, with wholeſome pulſe their 


board. OE 
There let the bonaviſt, his fringed pods | x 
Throw liberal o'er the prop; while ochra bears 


». 


a ** - . 


Ver. 449. To an ancient Caribbean bemoaning 
the ſavage uncomfortable life of his countrymen, 
a deity clad in white apparel appeared, and told 
him he would have come ſooner to have taught 
him the ways of civil life, had he been addreſſed 
before. He then ſhowed him ſharp cutting ſtones 
to fell trees and build houſes; and bade him cover 
them with the palm leaves, Then he broke his 
Naff in three; which, being planted, ſoon after 
produced caſſada. See Ogilvy's America. 


Ver. 454. This is called Pidgeon pea, and grows 


on a ſturdy ſhrub that will laſt for years. It is 
juſtly reckoned among the moſt wholeſome legu- 
mens. The juice of the leaves dropt into the eye 
will remove incipient films. The botanic name 1s 


Ver. 456. This is the Spaniſh name of a plant, 
which. produces an excellent bean. It is a paraſiti- 
cal plant. There are five ſorts of bonaviſt, the 


green, the white, the moonſhine, the ſmall or 


common; and, laſtly, the black and red. The 
flowers of all are white and papilionaceous, ex- 
cept the laſt, whoſe bloſſoms are purple. They 
commonly bear in fix weeks. Their pulſe is 
wholeſome, though ſomewhat flatulent ; eſpecial- 
ly thoſe from the black and red. The pods are 
flattiſh, two or three inches long; and contain 
from three to five ſeeds in partitional cells, 

Ver. 457. This ſbrub, which will laſt for years, 
produces a not Jeſs agreeable than wholeſome pod. 


It bears all the year round. Being of a ſlimy and 


balſamic nature, it becomes a truly medicinal ali- 

ment in dyſenterie complaints. It is of the Malva 

ſpecies. It riſes to about four or five feet high, 

bearing on and near the ſummit many ycllow 
Vos. X 


— 
- 


Aloft his ſlimy pulp, and help difdains. 
There let potatoes mantle o'er the ground 
Sweet as the cane. juice is the'1'o6t they bear. 460 
There too let eddas ſpring in order meet, 
With Indian cale, and foodful calaloo: 


=. 


| While mint, thyme, balm, and Europe's coy 


herbs, ws 

Shoot gladſome forth, nor reprobate the clime: 

This tract ſecure, with hedges or of limes, _ 
Or buſhy citrons, or the ſhapely tree LEA 
That glows at once with aromatic blooms, 
And golden fruit mature. To theſe be join'd; 
In comely neighbourhood, the'cotton ſhrub; = 
In this delicious clime the cotton burſts EY 
On rocky ſoils. The coffee alſo plant; 
White as the ſkin of Albion's lovely fair, 
Are the thick ſnowy fragrant blooms it boaſts: 
Nor wilt chou, cocd, thy rich pods refuſe, 
Though years and heat, and moiſture they require; 
Ere the ſtone grind them to the food of health. 
Of thee, perhaps, and of thy various forts, © 
And that kind ſheltering tree, thy mother nam'd, 


With crimſon flow'rets prodigally grac'd ; 


In future times the enraptur'd muſe may ſing : 
If public favour crown her preſent lay. 481 
But let ſome ancient faithful ſlave ere © 


His ſheltered manſion near; -and with his dog, 


His loaded gun and cutlaſs guard the whole: 

Elſe negro fugitives, who ſkulk mid rocks a 

And ſhrubby wilds; in bands will ſoon deſtroy 

Thy labourer's honeſt wealth; their loſs and yours. 
Perhaps, of Indian gardens I could ſing, 

Beyond what bloom'd on bleſt Phæacia's ile; 

Or eaſtern climes admir'd in days of yore: 490 

How Europe's foodful, culinary plants; 

How gay Pomona's ruby- tinctured births; 

And gaudy Flora's various-veſted train; 

Might be inſtructed to unlearn their clime; 

And by due diſcipline adopt the ſun; 


— 2 
2 


flowers; ſucceeded by green, conic, fleſhy pods, 
channelled into ſeveral groves. There are as 
many cells filled with ſmall round ſeeds as there 
are channels. | | 

Ver. 4549. I cannot poſitively ſay whether theſe 
vines are of Indian original or not; but as in their 
fructification they differ from potatoes at home, 
they probably are not European. They are ſweet. 
There are four kinds; the red, the white, the 
long, and round. The juice of each may be made 
into a pleaſant cool drink; and, being diſtilled, 
yield an excellent ſpirit. | 

Ver. 461. See notes on Book I. 
call this plant Tayove. 


The French 
It produces eatable roots 


every four months for one year only- : 


Ver. 462. This green; which is a native of the 
New World, equals any of the greens in the Old. 

Ibid. Another ſpecies of Indian pot-herb, no 
leſs wholeſome than the preceding.. Theſe, with + 
mezamby, and the Jamaica prickle weed, yield 
to no eſculent plants in Europe. This is an Indian 
name, | , 

Ver. 466. The orange tree. 

Ver. 478. Sec Book I. p. 43. 
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The muſe might tell what culture will entice -. | 
The ripened melon to perfume each mouth; | 

And with the anana load the fragrant board. | 
The muſe might tell vr hat trees will beſt exclude 
( Inſuperahle height of airieſt bade) Jieœo 

With their vaſt umbrage the noon's fervent ray. 
Thee, verdant , firſt her ſong nn 

4. praile 2.' .;;: 12 
Thee, the firſt natives a; bet ocean iſles, 
Fell anthropophagi ſtill ſacred, held; © 
And from thy large high-flayour'd fruit abRain 'd, 
With pious awe ; fon thine high-flavour'd fruit, 
The airy phantoms of their friend deceas c 
Joy'd to regale on.— Such their fimple creed. 
The tamarind likewiſe ſhould adorn her theme, 
With whoſe tart fruit the ſweltering fever loves 
Ta quench his thuſt, whoſe breezy umbrage ſoon, 
Shades the plcas'd planter, ſhades his children long. 
Nor lefty caſſia, ſhould ſhe not recount 513 

Thy woodland honours ! See, what yellow flowers 

* Danee in the gale, and ſcent the ambient air; 
While thy long pods, full fraught with nectared 

ſweets, * 
Relieve the bowels from their lagging load. 

Nor chirimeia, though theſe torrid iſles 

Buaſt not thy fruit, to which the anana yields 
In taſte and flavour, wilt thou coy refufe 52 

Thy fragrant ſhade to beautify the ſcene. | 

But, chief of palms, and pride of ludian groves, 

Thee, fair nen ſnould her ſong reſound: 


Ver. 502. This is a lofty, ſhady, and beautiful 
tree. Its fruit is as large as the largeſt melon, and 
of an exquiſite fmell, greatly ſuperior to it in 
Point of taſte. Within the fruit are contained one 
or two large ſtones, which, when diſtilled, give to 
fpirits a ratafia flavour; and, therefore, the French 
call them Les apricets de St. Domingue : according- 
Iv, the eau des noiau r, one of the Weſt- Indian cor- 
dials, is made from them. The fruit, eaten raw, 
is of an aperient quality: and made into ſweet. 
meats, &c. is truly exquiſite, This tree, contrary 
to moſt others in the New World, choots up to a 
pyramidal figure: the leaves are uncommonly 
green: and it produces fruit but once a year. 
The name is Indian. The Engliſh commonly 
call it dammey-ſapota, There are two ſpecies of 
it; the ſwect and the tart. The botanical name 
is Acbrat. ® 

Ver. 509. See Book I. p. 4. 

Ver. 513. Both this tree and its mild purgative 
pulp are ſufficiently known. 


Ver. 523. This being the mats; beautiful of | 
palms, nay, perhaps ſuperior to any other known 


tree in the world, has, with propriety, obtain- 
ed the name of Royal. 
is Palma Maria. it will ſhoot up perpendicu- 


larly to an hundred feet and more. The ſtem ix 


perfectly circular; only towards the root, and 
immediately under the branches at top it bulges 
out. The bark is ſmooth, aud of an aſh-brown 
colaur, except at the top where it is green. It 
grows very faft, and the feed from whence it 


ſprings is not bigger than an acorn. In this, as 


in all the palm genus, what the natives call Cab- 


- The botanical name 


THE- WORKS/ ON CRAINGTE! 


What ſwelling columns form'd by Jones or ret 
Or great Palladio may with thee compare! 2755 


Not nice proportion'd, but of ſize immenſe, 


3wells the wild fig-tree, and ſhould claim her lay: 
For, from its numerous bearded twigs proceed 

A filial train, ſtupendous as their ſire, £ 

In quick ſucceſſion ; and o'er many a rood, 530 
Extend their unecuth limbs, which not the bolt 


| Oft heaven can ſcathe; nor yet the all-waſting rage 


Of Typhon, or of hurricane deſtroy. 
Nor ſhould, though ſmall, the anata not 9 
Thy purple dye, the fl and cotton fleece 


Delięehted drink ; thy purple dye the tribes 


Of Northern Ind, a Seree and wily race, 
Carouſe, aſſembled; and with it they paiut 


Their manly make in many a horrid form, 


To add new terrors to the face of war. 4 
The muſe might teach to twine the verdant den 
And the cool alcove's lofty roof adorn,” ; 


With ponderous granadillas, and the fruit 


Call'd water-lemon z grateful to the taſte: 
Nor ſhould ſhe not purſue the en eee 


1 


bage i is found; but it reſembles in taſte an almond, 


and is in fact the pith of the upper or greeniſh 
part of the ſtem. But it would be the moſt un- 
perdonable luxury to cut down ſo lovely a tree 
for ſo mean à gratification ; eſpecially gs the wild 
cr mountain cabbage-tree ſufficiently plies the 
table with that eſculent. I never ride paſt the 
charming viſta of royal palms on the Cayon eftate 


of Daniel Mathew. Eſq: in St. Chriſtopher, with- 


out being put in mind of the pillars of the Temple 
of the Sun at Palmyra. This tree grows on the 


tops of hills as well as in vallies; its hard cortical 


art makes very durable laths for hovſes, There 


is a ſmalſer ſpecies not quite ſo beautiful. 


Ver 5:4. Or 'notta, or Arnetta; thence eor- 
ruptly called Jadian Otter by the Engliſh. The 


tree is about the ſico of an ordinary apple- tree. 


The French call it Rocon; and ſend. the farina 
home as a paint, &c. for which purpoſe the tree 
is cultivated by them in their iſlands. The flower 
is pentapetalous, of. a bluiſh and ſpoen-like appear. 
ance. The yellow filaments are tipped with, pur- 
pliſh apices. The ſtyle e the rudiment of 
the ſucceeding pod, which is of a conic ſhape, an 
inch and a half long. This is divided into many 
cells, which contain a great nuniber of ſmall ſeeds 
covered with a red farina. 

Ver. 43. This is the Spaniſh- name, and is 
ſpecies of the pafifora, or paſſion flower, called 
by Linnæus Mya. The ſeeds and pulp through 
which the-ſeeds are diſperſed, are cooling and 
grateful to the palate. This as well as the water- 
lemon, bell appie, or honeyfuckle as it is named, 
being paraſitical plants, are eaſily formed into 
cooling arbours, than which nothing can be more 
grateful in warm climates. Both fruits are whole. 
ſome. The granadilla is commonly eat with ſu- 
gar, on account of its tartneſs, and yet the pulp is 


| vitcid. Plumier calls it Gronadilla, latefolia, fruthe 


maliformi. It grows beſt in ſhady places. The un- 
ripe fruit makes an excellent pickle, | 


THE SUGAR CANT, 5 * 


But plea d decoy them from their ſhady haunts, 
In Fee to viſit every tree and herb; 
Or fall ver fern-clad cliffs, with foaming rage; 
Or in huge baſons float, a fair expanſe ; 
Or, hound in chains of artificial force, 550 
Ariſe through { ſculptured ſtone, or breathing braſs, 
But I'm in haſte to furl my wind-worn fails, 
And anchor my tir'd veſſel on the ſhore. 
t much imports to build thy negro-duts, 
Or on the ſounding margin of the main, 
Or on ſome ery hill's gently loping ſides, 
In ſtreets, at diſtance due. When near the beach, 
Let frequent c5co caſt its wavy ſhade; -- 
is Neptune's tree; ne nouriſh'd by the 
ſpray; 
Soon round the bending gem s acrial height, 550 
Cluſters of mighty nuts, with milk and :ruit 
Delicious fraught, hang elattering in the &y. 
There let the bay-grape, too, its crooked limbs 
Project enormous; of impurpled hue 
Its frequent cluſters glow. And there, if thou 
Would make the ſand yield ſalutary food, 
Let Indian millet rear its corny reed, 
Like arm'd battalions in atray of war. 
But, round the upland huts, bananas plant ; 
A wholeſome nutriment bananas yield, 570 
And ſun- burnt labour loves its breezy ſhade. 
Their graceful ſcreen let kindred plantanes join, 
And with their broad vans ſhiver in the breeze; 
So flames deſign'd, or by imprudence caught, ' 
Shall ſpread no ruin to the neighbouring roof, 
Yet nor the ſounding margin of the main, 
Nor gently Doping ſide of breezy hill, 
Nor ſtreets, at diſtance due, embower” 44 in trees, 
Will half the health, or half the pleaſure yield, 
Unleſs ſome pitying naiad deign to lave, 580 
With an unceafing ſtream thy thirſty bounds. _ 
On feſtal days, or when their work is done, 
Permit thy ſlaves to lead the choral dance, 


Ver. 593. Or ſca-ſide grape, as it is more com- 
monly cailed. This is a large, crooked, and ſhady 
tree, {the leaves being broad, thick, and almoſt 
circular}; and ſucceeds beſt in ſandy places. It 
bears large cluſters of grapes once a year; w which, 
when ripe, are not diſagreeable. The ſtoncs, fees, 
or acini, contained in them, are large in propor- 
tion; and, being reduced to a powder, are an 
excellent aſtringent. 'The bark of the tree has the 
ſame property. The grapes, ſteeped in water and 
ſermented with ſugar, make an agreeable wine. 

Ver. 567. Or maiſe. This is commonly called 
Guinea corn, to diſtinguiſh it from the great or In- 
dian- corn, that grows inthe ſouthern parts of North 
America. It ſoon ſhaots up to a great height, 
often twenty feet high, and will ratoon like the' 
other; but its blades are not ſo nouriſhing to 
horſes as thoſe of the great corn, although its 
ſeeds are more ſo, and rather more agreeable to 
the taſte. The Indians, negrots, and poor white 
people, make many (not unſavoury) diſhes with 


To the wild banſhaw's melancholy found, 

| Reſponſive to the ſound, head, feet, and frame 
Move awkwardly harmonious ; ; hand in hand © 
Now loct'd, the gay troop circularly wheels,” , 
And friſks and capers with intemperate joy. 
Halts the vaſt circle, all clap hands and ſing; 
White thoſe diſtinguiſh'd for their heels and air, 
Bound in the centre, and fantaſtic twine. 91 
Meanwhile ſome iripling, from the choral ring, 
Trips forth; and not ungallantly beſtows 
On her who nimbleſt hath the greenſward beat, 
And whoſe fluſh'd beauties have enthrail d his 

ſoul, 

A Glver token of his ſond applauſe, 
Anon they form in ranks; not _inexpert 
A thouſend tuneful intricacies weave, 
Shaking their ſable limbs; and oft a kife | 
Steaiſrom their partners; who; with neck teclin'd; 
And ſemblant ſcorn, reſent the raviſh'd bliſs 60 


| But let not thou the drum their mirth inſpire; 


Nor vinous ſpirits : elſe, to madneſs fir d, 

(What will not Bacchanalian frenzy dare)? r 

Fell acts al blood, and ve: vgeance they purſue. 
Compel by threats, or win by ſoothing arts, 

| Thy ſlaves to wed their fellow faves at home: 

So mall they not their vigorous prime deſtroy, 

By diſtant j journies, at Uncirnely hours, 5g 

When muffled midnight decks ber raven hair 614 

Wich the white plumage of the prickiy vine. 

| Wouldft thou from countleſs ails preſerve thy. 

| gang: | 

To every negro, as the candle-weed 

| Expands bis hloffoms to the cloudy ſæy, | 


* 


and moiſt Aquarius melts in daily ſhow ers: 


4 woclly veſiment give, (this Wiltſhire weaves) 
Warm to repel chill night's un vholeſome dews: 
While frong coarſe linen. from the Scotian-loomg 
Wards of the fervours of the burning day. 614 
Tre truly great, though from a hoſtile clime, 
The facred nine embalm; then, muſes, chaunt, 
la grateful numbers, Gallic Lewis praiſe ; 
For private murder quell'd ; for laurell'd arts, 
Invented, cheriſh'd in his native reaim ; 


Ver. 534. This is a fort of rude guitar, invent- 
ed hy the negroes. It produces a wild pleaſing me- 
lancaoly ſound. 

Ver. 611. This beautiful white roſaceous fow- 
er is as large as the crown of one's hat, and only, 
blows at midnight. The plant, which is prickly, 
and attaches itſelf firmly to the ſides of houſes, 
trees, &c. produces a fruit, which ſome call the 
Wythe Apple, and others, with more proprictyy, 
Mimntaia: rawberry. But though it reſembles the 
large Chili flrawberry in looks and ſize; yet be- 
ing inelegant of taſte, it is ſeldom eaten. The 
botanical name is Cereus tandens minor. The rind 
of the fruit is here aud there ſtudded with tufts of 
ſmall ſharp prickles. 

Ver. 613. This ſurub, which produces a yellow 
flower ſome what reſembling a narciſfus, makes a 


them. It is alſs called Turkey wheat. The tur- 


pentine tree will alſo grow in the ſand, and is 
molt uſcful upon a plantation. | 
©: ai | 


beautiful hedge, and blows about November. It 
grows wild every where. It is ſaid to be diure- 
tic, but this I do not 2 170 i r 
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For rapine puniſh'd ; for grim famine fed; 

For fly chicane expell'd the wrangling bar: 

And rightful Themis ſeated on her throne : 

But chief for thoſe mild laws his wiſdom fram'd, 

To guard the Ethiop from tyrannic ſway ! 
Did ſuch, in theſe green iſles which Albion 

claims, 5 | 630 

Did ſuch obtain; the muſe, at midnight hour, 

This laſt brain-racking ſtudy had not ply'd: 

But, funk in flumbers of immortal bliſs, -_ _ 

To bards had liſtened on a fancy'd Thames ! [far 
All hail, old father Thames! though not from 

Thy ſpringing waters roll; nor countleſs ſtreams, 

Of name conſpicuous, ſwell thy watery ſtore; _ 

Thouzh thou, no Plata, to the ſea devolve 

Vaſt humid offerings; thou art king of ſtreams: 

Delighted commerce broods upon thy wave; 640 

And every quarter of this ſea-girt globe 

To thee due tribute pays; but chief the world 

By great Columbus found, where now the muſe 

Behold, tranſported, flow vaſt fleecy clouds, 

Alps pil'd on Alps, romantically high, | 

Which charm the ſight with many a pleaſing 
form. | 

The moon, in virgin-glory, gilds the pole, 

And tips yon tamarinds, tips yon cane-crown'd 

.. vale, : | 
With fluent ſilver ; while unnumber'd ſtars 
Gild the vaſt concave with their lively beams. 650 


Ver. 638. One of the largeſt rivers of South A- 
merica. 15s e 


OF GRAINGER, 


The main, a moving burniſh'd mirror, ſhines ; 

No noiſe is heard, ſave when the diſtant ſurge 

With drowzy murmurings breaks upon the ſhore: 
Ah me, what thunders roll ! the ſky's on fire! 

Now ſudden darkneſs muffles up the pole! ¶ſenſe, 

Heavens! what wild ſcenes, before'the affrighted 

imperſe& ſwim !—See ! in that flaming ſcroll ! 

What time unfolds, the future germs bud forth, 

Of mighty empires ! independent realms !— 

And muſt Britannia, Neptune's favourite queen, 

Protect'reſs of true ſcience, freedom, arts; 660 

Muſt ſhe, ah! muſt ſhe, to her offspring crouch ? 

Ah, muſt my Thames, old ocean's favourite ſon, 

Reſign his trident to barbaric ſtreams; _ 

His banks neglected, and his waves unſought, 

No bards to {ing them, and no fleets to grace? 

Again the fleecy clouds amuſe the eye, 

And ſparkling ſtars the vaſt horizon gild— 

She ſhall not crouch ; if wiſdom guide the helm, 

Wiſdom that bade loud fame, with juſteſt pratſe, 

Record her triumphs ! bade the lacquaying winds 

Tranſport, to every quarter of the globe, 670 

Her winged navies !] hade the ſcepter'd ſons 

Of earth acknowledge her pre- eminence— 

She ſhall not croueh; if theſe cane ocean-iſles, 

Ifles which on Britain for their all depend, 

And muſt for ever; ſtill indulgent ſhare 

Her foſtering ſmile: and other iſles be given, 

From vanquiſh'd foes.— And, ſee, another race ! 

A golden era dazzles my fond fight ! 

That other race, that long'd-for era, hail! 

The Britiſh George now reigns, the Patriot king! 

Britain ſhall ever triumph o'er the main. 681 


* 
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SOLITUDE. 


4 AN ODE. 


O 5$or.tTvpe, romantic maid 

Whether by nodding towers you tread, 
Or haunt the defart's trackleſs gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes” clifted fide, 

Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, 

Or ſtarting from your half-year's ſleep 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 

You, recluſe, again | woo, 

And again your ſteps purſue. 
Plum'd. conceit himſelf ſurveying, 
Folly with her ſhadow playing, 
Purfe- proud, elbowing inſolence, 
Bloated empiric, puff 'd pretence, 
Noiſe that through a trumpet ſpeaks, 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intruſion with a fopling's face, 
noran of time and place) 


— 


Sparks of fire diſſention blowing, 
Ductile, court- bred flattery, bowing, 
Reſtraint's ſtiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd cenſure's artful ſneer, 
Ambition's buſkins, ſteep'd in blood, 
Fly thy preſence, ſolitude. 


Sage reflection bent with years, 
Conſcious virtue void of fears, 
Muffled ſilence, wood-nymph ſhy, 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moſs reclin'd, 
Retroſpe& that ſcans the mind, 
Rapt earth-gazing reſvery, 
Bluſhing artleſs modeſty, 

Health that ſnuffs the morning air, 
Full-ey'd truth with befom bare, 
Inſpiration, nature's child, 

Seek the ſolitary wild. 


You with the tragic muſe & retir'd 
The wiſe Euripides inſpir'd, _ 


In the Iland Salamis, 
4 


You taught the ſadly-pleaſing air 
That Athens ſav'd from ruins bare. 
You gave the Cean'; tears to flow, 
And 4 unlock'd the iprings of woe; 
You penn'd what exil'd Naſo thought, 
And pour'd the melancholy note. 

With Petrarch o'er Valcluſe you ſtray'd, 
When death ſnatch'd his long-lov'd maid; 
You taught the rocks her loſs ro mourn, 

Ye ſtrew'd with flowers her virgin urn. 
And late in g Hagley you wars Teen: 

With bloodſhed eyes, and ſombre mien, 
Hymen his yellow veſtment tore, * 
And Dirge à wreath of cypreſs wore, 

But chief your own the ſolemn lay 

That wept Narciſſa young and gay, 
Darkneſs clap'd her ſable wing, | 
While you touch'd the mournful ſtring, 
Anguiſh left the pathleſs wild, 

_ Grim-fac'd melancholy ſmil'd, 

Drowſy midnight ceas'd to yawn, 

The ſtarry hoſt put back the dawn, 

Aſide their harps ev'n ſeraphs lung 

To hear thy ſweet complaint, O Young. 


When all nature's huſh'd aſleep, 

Nor love nor guilt their vigils keep, 
Soft you leave your cavern'd den, 
And wander o'er the works of men, 
But when Phoſphor brings the dawn 
By her dappled courſers drawn, 
Again you to the wild retreat 

And the early huntſman meet, 

Where as you penſive pace along, 

You catch the diſtant ſhepherd's ſong, 
Or bruſh from herbs the pearly dew, 
Or the riſing primroſe view. 

Devotion lends her heaven-plum'd wings, 
You mount, and nature with you ſings. 
But when mid-day fervors glow, 

To upland airy ſhades you go, 

Where never ſunburnt woodman came, 
Nor ſportſman chas'd the timid game 
And there beneath an oak reclin'd, 
With drowſy waterfalls behind, 

You ſink to reſt. 

*Till the tuneſul bird of night 

From the neighb'ring poplars height 
Wake you with her ſolemn ſtrain, 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain, 


With you roſes brighter bloom 
Sweeter every ſweet perfume, 
Purer every fountain flows 
Stronger every wilding grows. 


Let thoſe toil for gold who pleaſe, 
Or for ſame renounce their eaſe. 
What is fame? an empty bubble; 
Gold? a tranſient, ſhining trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed, 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's mecd ? 


+ See Plutarch in the life of Lyſunder. 

+ Simonides, 2 ü 

$ Laura, twenty years, and ten after her death, 
Monady en the death of Mrs. Lyttciton, 


There in loftier ſtrains PII fivg 


| Blow ſilky ſoft, thou weſtern gale, 
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Man's not worth a moment's pain, 
Baſe, ungrateful, fickle, vain, © 
Then let me, ſequeſter d fair, 

To your ſibyl grot repair, F 

On yon hanging cliff it ſtands 


| Scoop'd by nature's ſalvage hands, 


Boſom'd in the gloomy ſhade 

Of cypreſs not with age decay d. 
Where the owl ſtill-hooting fits, 
Where the bat inceſſant flits, 


Whence the changing ſeaſons ſpring, 
Tell how ſtorms deform the ſkies, 
Whence the waves ſubſide and riſe, 
Trace the comet's blazing tail, 
Weigh the planets in a ſcale; 

Bend, great God, before thy ſhrine, 
The bournleſs macrocoſm's thine. 


Save me! what's yon ſhrouded ſhade ? 

That wanders in the dark. brown glade. 

It beckons me! vain fears adicu, 
Myſterious ghoſt, I follow you. 

Ah me! too well that gait I know, 

My youth's firſt friend, my manhood's woe ! 
Its breaſt it bares! what! ſtain'd with blood 2 
Quick let me ſtanch the vital flood. 


Oh ſpirit, whither art thou flown ? 


Why left me comfortleſs alone ? 

O ſolitude, on me beſtow 

The heart-fe]t harmony of woe, 
Such, ſuch, as on th* Auſonian ſhore, 


Sweet * Dorian Moſchus trill'd of yore 


No time ſhould cancel thy deſert, 
More, more, than Bion was, thou wert. 


O goddeſs of the tearſul eye, 

The never- ceaſing ſtream ſupply. 

Let us with retirement go 

To charnels, and the houſe of woe, 5 
O'er friendſhip's herſe low-drooping mourn, 
Where the ſickly tapers burn, 


Where death and nun-clad ſorrow dwell, 


And nightly ring the ſolemn knell. — 
The glaom diſpels, the charnel ſmiles, | 
Light flaſhes through the vaulted iſles, 


O goddeſs of the deſert, hail! . 

She burſts from yon cliff-riven cave, 

Inſulted by the wintry wave; 

Her brow an ivy garland binds, . 

Her treſſes wanton with the winds, 

A lion's ſpoils, without a zone, 

Around her limbs are careleſs thrown ; 

Her right hand wields a knotted mace, 

Her eyes roll wild, a ftride her pace; 

Her left a magic mirror holds, 

In which ſhe oft herſelf beholds. * 

O goddeſs of the deſert, hai]! ' 8 

And ſofter blow, thou weſtern gale! . 
Since in each ſcheme of life I've fail'd, 

And diſappointment ſeems entail'd ; 

Since all on carth I valued moſt, 


My guide, my ſtay, my friend is loſt ; 


* See Tall. e 
| + Alluding io the death of a friend. 
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You, only you, can make me bleſt, 
And huſh the tempeſt in my breaſt. 
Taen gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit trodden feat, 
Where I may live at laſt my own, 
Where 1 at laſt may dic unknown. 
I ſpoke, ſhe turn'd her magic ray, 
And thus ſhe ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay. 

Youth, you're miſtaken, if you think to find 
In ſhades a medicine for a troubled mind; 
Wan grief will haunt you where ſoe' er you go, 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the ſtreamlet flow; 
There pale ination pines his life away, 

And, ſatiate, curſes the return of day: 

There naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 
Or bares the blade, or plunges i in the main: 
There ſuperſtition broods o'er all her fears, 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 

But if a hermit you're reſolv'd to dwell, 

And bid to ſocial life a laſt farewell ; l 
Tis impious. 
God never made an independent man, 

*Twould jarr the concord of bis general plan: 
See every part of that ſtupendous whole, 
© Whoſe body nature is, and God the ſoul;“ 

To one great end, the general good. conſpire, 
From matter, brute, to man, to ſeraph, fire. - 
Should man through nature ſolitary roam, 
His will his ſovereign, every where his home, 

What force wou'd guard him from the lion's jay 
What ſwiftneſs wing him from the panther's paw? 
Or ſhouid fate lead him to ſome ſafer ſhore, 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar ; 
Where liberal nature all her charms beſtows, 
Suns ſhine, birds ling, flowers bloom, and water 

flows, . 
Fool, dot thou think he'd revel on the ſtore, 
Abſolve the care of Reaven, nor aſk for more ? 
Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bluom'd, and Phe 
bus ſhone, 
He'd ſigh, he'd murmur that he was alcne., 
For know, the Maker on the human breait 
A ſenſe of kindred, country, man, impreſt; 
And ſocial liſe to better, aid, adorn, 
With proper faculties each mortal's born. 
Though nature's weeks the ruling mind de- 
_ clare, 
And well deſcrve inquiry's ſerious care, 
The God (whate'er miſanthrophy may ſay) 
Shines, beams in man with_moſt unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole? 
Hang o'er the ſun, and with the planets roll? 
What boots through pace s ſurtheſt bourns to 
roam? 5 
If thou, O man, a ſtranger art at home. 
Then know thyſelf, the human mind ſurvey, 

. The uſe, the pleaſure will the roil repay. 
Hence inſpiration plans his manner'd lays, |bays. 
Hence Homer's crown, and Shakſpeare hence thy 

Hence he, the pride of Athens and the ſhame, | 
The beſt and wiſeſt of mankind'became 
Nor ſtudy only, praiſe what you know, 

Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 


T hoſe who in * mou'd in 8 thine, 
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Say, does the learned Lord of Hoh s ſhade, 
Charm man fo much by moſſy ſountains laid, 
As when arous'd, he ſtems corruption s courſe, 
And ſhakes the ſenate with a Fully's force? 
When freedom-gaſp'd beneath a Cæſar's feet, 


Then public virtue might to ſhades retreat; 


But where ſhe breathes, the leaſt may uſeful be, 

And freedom, Britain, ſtill belong to thee. 

Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune 
frown; ® 

Is the reward of worth a ſong, or crown? * 

Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains, 

Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunſwick reigns. 


On each condition diſappointments wait, 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 


Nor dare repine, though early friendſhip bleed, 
From love, the world, and all its cares he's fred. 
But know, adverſity's the child of God; 

Whom Heaven approves of moſt, moſt feel her rod · 
When ſmooth old Ocean and each ſtorm's allcep, - 


Then ignorance may plough the watery deep; 


But when the demons of the tempeſt rave, ; 
Skill muſt conduct the veſſel through the wave, 
Sidney, what god mau envies not thy blow? 
Who wou'd not wiſh * Anytus for a foc ? 
Intrepid virtue wiumphs over fate, 

The. goad cun never be unfortunate. 

And be this maxim graven in thy mind, 

The height of virtue is to ſerve mankind. 

But when old age has ſilver'd o'er thy head, 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled, 
Then may'ſt thou ſeek the ſtillneſs of retreat, 
Then hear aloot the human tempeſt beat, 

Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, aud ſmooth thy grave. 


BRYAN AND PEREENE. 


A WEST INDIAN BALLAD, 


Tur north-eaſt wind did briſkly blow, 
The ſhip was ſately moor'd, 

Young Bryan thoughr the boat's crew flow, 
Aud fo leapt over board. : 


Percene, the pride of Indian dames, 
His heart did long enthral, 

And whoſo his impatience blames, 
ot neꝰer lov'd at all. | 


A long, long year, one month and day, 
He dwelt on Engliſh land, 

Nor once in thougkt would ever ſtray, 
Though ladies ſought his hand. 


For Bryan he was tall and Qrong, 
Right blirkſome roll'd his een, 

Sweet was his voice whene'er he ſung, 
He ſcant had twenty ſcen. 


But who the countleſs charms can draw, | 
That grac'd'his miſtreſs true; O 

Such charms the old world never 2 80 
Nor olt | ween the new. 


* One of the accuſers of Soerater 


Her raven hair plays round her neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine; 
Her cheeks red dewy roſe buds deck, 
Her eyes like diamonds ſhine. 


Soon as his well known ſhip ſhe ſpied, 
See caſt her weeds away, 
And to the palmy ſhore ſhe hied. 
All in her belt array. 


In ſea-green filk ſo neatly clad, 
she there impatient food ; 
The crew with wonder ſaw the lad, 
Repel the foaming flood. 


Her hands a handkerchicf diſplay'd, 
Which he at parting gave; 

Well pleas'd the token he ſurvey'd, 
And manlier beat the wave. 


Her fair companions one and all, 
Kejoicing crowd the ſtrand ; 


POE MS. 


, 


For now her lover ſwam in call, 
And almoſt touch'd the land. 


Then throagh the white ſurf did ſhe haſte, 
To claſp her lovely ſwain 

When, ah! a ſhark bit through his waiſt ; 
His heart's blood dy'd the main ! 


He ſhriek' d! his half ſprung from the wave, 
Streaming with purple gore, - 

And ſoon it found a living grave, 
And, ah! was ſeen no more. 


Now haſte, now haſte, ye maids, I pray, 
Fetch water from the ſpring: 

She falls, ſhe falls, ſhe dies away. 
And ſoon her knell they ring, 


Now each May morning round her tomb, 
Ye fair, freſh flow'rets ſtrew, 

So may your lovers *ſcape his doom, 
Her hapleſs fate *ſcape you. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLE TT, M. D. 

Containing 5 
©DE TO INDEPENDENCE, | ODES, ] 
THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND, Nes, | 
SATIRES, Y ELEGIES, 

Wc. Oc. Cc. 

To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


Who dar'd with manly rage 

To laſh the vices of an impious age ? 

Who dar'd to ſeize the bold hiſtoric pen, 

Paint living kings and miniſters as men? 

Who ſung ſad Scotia's hapleſs ſons forlorn, 

Her broken peace, her freſheſt laurels torn 2 

Or, who, in oaten reed by Leven's ſide, 

Sung the fair ſtream, and hail'd the dimpling tide? 
Say ye——whoſe lyre to manly numbers ſtrung, 
The glorious bliſs of Independence ſung ? 

Who felt that power, and ſtill ador'd his ſhrine ? 


It was your SMOLLETT | ———— 
| RICHARDSON'S PROLOGUE 1784. 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE; 
A 1794. | 3 
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THE LIFE OF SMOLLETT. 


Tozras SmorLeTr was born at Dalquhurn, on the banks of the Leven, in Dumbartonſhire, in 172. 
His father was the youngeſt ſon of Sir James Smollett of Bonhill; his mother's name was Cunning- 
ham, the daughter of a reſpectable family in Renfrewſhire.” 5 

After the ordinary courſe: of education, he was put apprentice to a ne! in a and 
afterwards attended the medical claſſes in Edinburgh. He then went to London, and his firſt; 
outſet appears to have been as a Sep s mate in the navy, in which capacity he ſerved at the 
ſiege of Carthagena. { 

In his Rederick Random, he gives an account of the management of that ill conducted expelling 
which he cenſures in the warmeſt terms, and from circumſtances which fell under his own parti- 
cular obſervation. He is ſuppoſed to have been the editor of“ A Compendium of Authentic 
Voyages, digeſted in a Chronological Series, 7 vols. 12mo. 1756; amongſt which is inſerted a 
ſhort narrative of the expedition to Carthagena, I741, written with a ſpirit, but abounding 
with acrimony. a 

It was here he acquired his knowledge of ſea characters, which he has drawn in a manner ſo 
excellent, and at the ſame time ſo technically true, as to excite general admiration ; and they 
have continued the model for dramatiſts and noveliſts to copy. 

He continued only ſhort time in that line; being diſguſted at the ſervice; and Romng no other | 
employment, betook himſelf to his pen for ſubſiſtence, 

I: is probable that he wrote ſeveral pieces before he became knows to the public by his capital 
productions. 

- His firſt publication that is known with n is, The Advice and Reprogf, two ſatircs, printed 

in 1746 and 1747. 

In the former year, he expreſſed his 88 at the ſeverities exereiſed upon the Hendon. 
by the royal army, after the battle of Culloden, in an ode, intituled, The Tears of Scotland. 

In 1747, he preſented for performance, at Drury-Lane theatre, a tragedy, written in his eigh- 
teenth year, called, The Regieide, founded on the aſſaſſination of James I. of Scotland. On this oc- 
| caſion, he experiepced the treatment which young authors generally meet with ſrom theatrical 
managers and would-be patrons, After being bueyed up and flattered for a conſiderable time, his 
play was finally neglected. It was publiſhed in 1749. by ſubſcription, very much, it is ſaid, to his 
emolument, with a Preface, in which he exclaims bitterly againſt falſe patrons, and the duplicity | 
of managers; and he reſented the injury by ſevere retaliations in his future writings. . 

Lyttleton and Garrick were the principal objedas of his reſentment. The character of the former 
he ſatiriſed in his novel of Peregrine Pickle ; and he added a Burl;/que Ode on that nobleman” 6 
* Monody” on the death of his lady. 

Againſt Garrick, he made illiberal, ill-founded criticiſms; and in the novel of Raderich Rande 
gave a very unſair repreſentation of his treatment of him reſpeRing this tragedy. 

On. cool reflection, he afterwards ſeems to have regretted hig warmth, and retracted, i * ben x 
ſme terms, the haſty effuſions of his diſappointment 


U 
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Defirous ** of doing juſtice, in a work of truth, for wrongs done in a work of fon,” in giving 
a ſketch of the liberal arts, in his Zifory England, he remarked, * the exhibitions of the ſtage 
were improved to the moſt exquiſite entertainment, by the talents and management of Garrick, 
who greatly ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors of this, and perhaps every other nation, in his genius 
for acting, in the ſweetneſs and variety of his tones, the irreſiſtible magic of his eye, the fire and 
vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, and the whole pathos of expreſſion. 

„Candidates ſor literary fame appeared even in the higher ſphere of life, embelliſhed by the 
nervous ſenſe and extenſive erudition of a Cocke, by the delicate taſte, the poliſhed muſe, and tender 
feelings of a Lyttleton.“ 

Not ſatisfied with this public aa of his fentiments, he wrote in ſtill ſtronger terms to 
Garrick, Jan. 27. 1762. What I have ſaid of Mr. Garrick in the Hifory of England was, I pro- 
teſt, the language of my heart. I ſhall rejoice if he thinks I have done him barely juſtice. I am 
fure the public will think I have done him no more than juſtice. In giving a ſhort ſketch of the 
liberal arts, I could not, with any propriety, forbear mentioning a gentleman ſs eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by a genius that has no rival. Beſides, I thought it incumbent upon me to make a public 
atonement, in a work of truth, for wrongs done in a work of fiction.“ 

In 1748, he publiſhed the Adventures of Rederick Random, à novel, modelled upon the plan of 
Le Sage's Adventures of Gil Blas,” which had a rapid ſale, and laid the foundation of his fame, 

The ſucceſs attending this novel encouraged him to proceed in the ſame line; and, in 1751, he 
publiſhed the Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, in 4 vols. I2mo. in which he introduced the hiſtory of 
the celebrated Lady Fare, the materials of which, it is ſaid, ſhe herſelf NOT This epiſode 
excited much attention, and contributed greatly to its ſucceſs. 

\About this time, having obtained the degree of Doctor of Phyſic, he ſettled as a Phyſician at 
Bath, and with that view, publiſhed An Eſuy on the Externbl Uſe of Water, in a Letter to Dr. — 
with particular Remarks wpon the preſent Method of uſing the Mineral Waters at Bath in Somerſ»tfdire, 
and a Plan for rendering them more Safe, Agreeable, and Eſfcacious, 4t0. 1752. 

Having been unſucceſsful, or perhaps too ſoon diſcouraged, he relinquiſhed the practice of phyſic, 
fixed his reſidence at Chelſea, and dedicated the whole of his time to literature. 

It has been ſaid, that his want of ſucceſs in a profeſſion where merit cannot always enſure good 
fortune, was owing to his failing to make himſelf agrecable to the women; but his figure and ad- 
dreſs, both of which were excellent, render this highly improbable. It is more likely, that his 
irritable and impatient teraper, and his contempt for the low arts of fineſſe, ſervility, and cunning, 
were the real cauſes of his failure. 

As an author by profeſſion, his genius and induſtry were equally conſpicuous. His Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathem, in one volume, I2mo9, appeared in 1751, which was followed by a ſucceſsful 
Tranſlation of Don Dnixete, in 2 vols. Ato. I755; executed, as it was ſuppoſed, with a flight know. 
Jedge of the Spaniſh language; a circumſtance that expoſed him to much abuſe, and in one in- 
Kance, it is ſaid, to a perſonal attack. 

In 1756, he began the Critical Review, a work which he conducted with much ability, till 4763; 
but with a degree of acrimony, in ſome inſtances, that involved him ina variety of diſputes. The 
moſt ſerious of theſe was with Admiral Knowles, who had publiſhed a pamphlet in defence of his 
conduct in the expedition to Rochfort, 1758. On this performance, he was ſo particularly and 
unguardedly ſevere, that the Admiral commenced a proſecution againſt the printer. In this affair, 
he behaved both with prudence and with ſpirit. Deſirous of compromiſing the diſpute with the 
Admiral, in an amicable manner, he applied to his friend Mr. Wilkes, to interpoſe his good offices 
with his oppenent. The Admiral continued inflexible; and ſentence was on the point of being 
| pronounced againſt the printer, when he gallantly ſtood forth, avowed himſelf the author of the 
criticiſm, and offered the Admiral any ſatisfaction he might require. The conſequence was, that 
a proſecution was immediately commenced againſt him, and he was ficed 100 l. and a te 


three months impriſonment in the King's Bench PR 
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His engagements in this Publication likewiſe involved him in a diſpute with Grainger, who 
thought himſelf injuriouſly treated in the review of his * Tranſlation of Tibullus.” 

On the publication of the © Roſciad,” Churchill imagining Smollett the author of the offenſive 
review of that work, retaliated with great ſpirit in the“ Ap ology to the Critical Reviewers." 
It appears, however, he was miſtaken in his ſuſpicion ; for Sraollett hearing that Mr. Colman had 
alſo accuſed him of having made an attack on his moral character i in the Review, he exculpated 
himſelf from the charge, in a letter to Garrick, April 5. 1761; in which he declares, * chat he did 
not write one word of the article upon the © Roſciad.” : 

In 1757, his comedy of The Repriſal, or the Tars of Old England, an after-piece of two aQs, was 
performed at Drury-Lane theatre, and met with ſucceſs; yet not equal to what its merit might 
have juſtly claimed. . His comic genius has ſhown itſelf very conſpicuouſly in this little piece. 
The characters of a Frenchman, an Iriſhman, a Scotchman, and an Engliſh ſailor, are as highly 
drawn, and as finely diſtinguiſhed as in any dramatic piece in the Engliſh language, He 
acknowledged himſelf © highly obliged for the friendly care Mr, Garrick exerted in preparing it 
for the ſtage ; and ſtill more for his acting the part of Luſignan in © Zara” for his benefit, on 
the ſixth, inſtead of the ninth night, to which he was only entitled by the cuſtom of the, theatre. 

In 17 58, he publiſhed his Complete Hi ifory of England, deduced from the Deſcent of Julius Caſar to the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle, 1748, in 4 vols. 4to. The ſale of this work, by the uncommon arts o 
publication made uſe of by his bookſellers, was very extenfive ; and he is ſaid to have cleared 2060 l. 
by it and the Continuation, in 5 vols. 8vo. 1763 and 1765. ht 2 | 

During his confinement in the King's Bench priſon, he is ſaid to have written the. Adventures of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, in which he has deſcribed ſome remarkable characters, then his fellow pri- | 
ſoners. This work was firſt printed in the Britiſh. Magazine, which he conducted in I760 and 
1761, and aſterwards in 2 vols. I2mo. 1762. 

When Lord Bute, in 1762, aſſumed the management of puplic affaire, he engaged i in defence of 
his meaſures, and publiſhed a weekly paper, called, The Briton, in conjunction with, other literary 
retainers to that nobleman. He entered on. the employment appointed for him with great ſpirit z 
but being offended at ſome behaviour in his friends, he relinquiſhed it with diſguſt, The firſt 
number appeared May 29, 1762, and was ſoon followed, on the other ſide, by the famous © North 
Briton,” written by Mr. Wilkes, which completely defeated its opponent ; and the acrimony of 
theſe papers is ſaid to have diſſolved the friendſhip which had long ſubſiſted between their reſpec 
tive authors. The Briton was laid down, Feb. 12. 1763. He is ſuppoſed to have written other 
pieces in ſupport of the cauſe he eſpouſed, The political romance, called, The Adventures of an 
Atom, in 2 vols. amo. 1763, is known to be his production. 

When Lord Bute reſigned, he is ſaid to have experienced ingratitude from that nobleman, who 
had, in many inſtances, been found a generous patron to men of inferior importance and ability. 

The neglect of his patron made a deep impreſſion on his mind; and this, united to a ſedentary 
life, and aſſiduous application to ſtudy, having impaired his health, he went abroad, with a view 
to re-eſtabliſh it, in June 1763, and continued in France and Italy for about two years. 

In 1766, he publiſhed an account of his Travels, in 2 vols. $0. written, as he himſelf acknow- 
ledges, © to beguile the tedious hours, which, without ſome ſuch employment, would be rendered 
inſupportable by diſtemper and diſquiet.“ 

To this cynical relation of his Travels, Sterne is ſuppoſed to allude in the following paſſage of his 
6 Sentimental Journey,“ vol. i. p. 80. The learned Smelfungus travelled from Bologne to Paris 
from Paris to Rome and ſo on but he ſet out with the ſpleen and jaundice, and every object 
he paſſed by was diſcoloured and diſtorted-—He wrote an account of them, but it was nothing but 
an account of his miſerable feelings. I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon 
he was juſt coming out of it—* It is nothing but a huge cock-pit.” ſaid he,—* I wiſh you had 
ſaid nothing worſe of the Venus Medicis,” replied I, — for in paſſing through Florence, I. Mad heard 
he had fallen foul upon the goddeſs, and uſed her worſe than a common ſtrumpet, withoſ the leaſt 
provocation in nature I popped upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return home, and a fad 


tale of ſorrowful adventures he had to tell, wherein he ſpoke of moving accidents by flogd and field, 


* 


— 
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and of the cannibals which each other eat : the Anthropophagi—He had been flayed alive, and be⸗ 
unt and worſe uſed than St. Bartholomew at every ſtage he had come at“ Pl tell it,” ſaid 
;Smelfung'us,.* to the world.” —-* You had better tell it,” faid I, “ to your phyſician,” . 

When he returned to Britain, his health being ſtill i in a declining ſtate, he paid a viſit to Scot- 
land, his native country, where he reſided a ſhort time. Soon aſter, he publiſhed The Expedition of 
Humphry ( Clinker, in 3 vols, 12mo. 177, a work which, in the opinion of many, is ſuperior to all 
His other performances. It has all the ſpirit and vigour. of his former works, and j is evidently the 
production of a mind enriched and mellowed by experience, and ſoltened, but not ſoured by mif- 


fortune. 


With a view once more to try the effeds of a warmer climate, he returned to Italy, and died 
near Leghorn, October 2r. 1771, in the 5ſt year of his age. 

After his death, his name appeared to a tranſlation of *Telemac3us, in 2 vols. r2mo. 1776. His 
name likewiſe appears to a tranſlation of Gil Blas, in 4 vols. T2mo.; and, in conjunRion with Dr. 
Franklin, to a tranſlation of Yo! taire's Profe Works, in 27 vols. 8vo. 1763; ; but little of it was done 
by his own hand. He was employed during the laſt years of his life, in preparing a new edition 
of the Ancient and Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, great part of which he had originally written himſelf, 
particularly the Hi iftory of France, Italy, and Germany. He wrote and IR, pong a number 
of works for the bookſellers, to which his name does not appear. 

Of the domeſtic life of Smollett, the little that is known does not exhibit a tis of happineſs, 
He married a lady from Jamaica, by whom he had a daughter whom he tenderly loved. The 
death of this daughter, which happened a ſhort time before he went abroad in 1763, made an im- 


preſſion on his mind which he never perfectly recovered. 


To add to the regret which every reader of ſenfivility muſt feel at the untoward circuraſtances 
which attended him through life, his widow was left friendleſs in a foreign country. To relieve 
her from ſome temporary diſtreſs, the tragedy of © Venice Preſerved” was performed at the 
theatre royal, Edinburgh, March 3. 1784, for her benefit, and the money remitted to ltaly, 

On this occaſion, Houſton Stewart Nicholſon, Eſq. appeared in the part of Pierre; and the fol- 
Jowing prologue was ſpoken by Mr. Woods, faid to be written by Profeſſor Pichardſon of 
Slaſgow, w_ elegant author of“ Poems chiefly Rural,” and other ingenious performances, 

Though letter'd Rome, and poliſh'd Greece could boaſt 
The ſplendid table, and the courteous hoſt,.— 
The rites to ſtrangers due; —though poets ſing 
This mighty warrior, or that powerful king, 
The wand'rer's friend yet ſtill, whate'er is told 
By modern poets, or by bards of old, 
Is rivall'd here; — for here, with joy, we ſee 
The heart-felt bliſs of heav'nly charity! 
x See her, with rapture, ſpread her willing hands, 
"FE And throw her bleſſings into foreign lands; 
Dry up the tear ſhe never ſaw to flow, - 
And eager catch the diſtant ſigh of woe. 
In vain ſeas ſwell, and mountains riſe in vain— 
A widow's groans are heard acroſs the main; 
—A widow-now :'—Alas! how chang'd the day !— 
Once the Nancissa * of your poet's lay; 
Now, fatal change! (of ev'ry bliſs bereft, 
Nor child, nor friend, nor kind protector left), 
Spreads on a diſtant ſhore her ſcanty board, 
And humbly takes what ſtrangers can afford. 
Vet link'd to you by ev'ry tender tie, 
To you ſhe lifts the long - dejected eye, 
And thus ſhe ſpeaks— Who dar'd, with manly rage, 
* To laſh the vices of an impious age +? 
© Who dar'd to ſeize the bold hiſtoric pen, 


« Paint living kings, and miniſters, as men t?“ 


* Her fiflitious name in Roderick Random, + « Advice and Reproof,” a /atirh 
+ The Hiſtory of England. | | 


— 


ĩinſcription, written by his friend Armſtrong : : 
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re Who ſung fad Scotia's hapleſs fons forlorn, 

« Her broktn peace, her freſteft laurels tora * f 

« Or who, on oaten reed, by Leven's ſide, 

« Sung the fair ſtream, and hail'd the dimpling tide #2 
« Or who ?—ſay he, for ſuch, Pm ſure, are here, 

© Whoſe honeſt boſoms never yet knew fear; 

« Sons of the north, who ſtem corruption's tide , 

« Your country s honour, and your nation's pride 
«® Lords of the lion heart and eagle eye, 

« Who heed no form that howls along the ſky— 

« Say ye—whoſc lyre, to manly, numbers ſtrung, 

« The glorious bliſs of Independence ſung $ ? 

«© Who felt that pow'r, and till ador'd his ſhrine ?— 

« It was your SK0LLETT ! Oh! he once waz mine!“ 
Tears ſtopp'd her utt rance, elſe ſhe would have ſaid, 
% Like him be bold, in virtue rages Ag d; 

& Let independence all your ING 

« Your ſureſt patron, and your noble pride.” 


Soon rate his death, a monument was erected to his memory, near Leghorn, with the following, 


Hic oſſa conduntur 
Toi Smor r rr, Scati; 
Qi, proſapia generoſa et antique natus, 
Priſcæ virtutis exemplar emicuit; 
Aſpectu ingenuo, 
Corpore valido, 
Pectore animoſo,. 
Indole apprime benigna, 
: 55 Et fere ſupra facultates muniflea, 
Inſignis. 
Ingenio feraci, faceto, verſatili, 
ha. * Onan fere dictrinæ mire capact, | 
| Varia fabularum dulcedin e 133 _— 
Vitam moreſque hominum, | 5 
Ubertate ſumma ludens, depinxit. 
Adverſo, interim, nefas! tali tantoque alu 
Niſi quo ſatyræ opipare ſupplebat, 
Seculo impio, ignavo, fatuo, 
Quo muſz vix niſi nothæ 
Mecznatulis Britannicis 
Fovebantur. 
In memoriam 
Optimiĩ et amabilis omnino viri, 
Permultis amicis deſiderati, 
Hocce marmor, 
Dilectiſſima ſimul et amantiſſima conjux 
Le M. 
Sacravit. 


in 1774.1 a pillar was 9800 to his memory on the banks of the Leven, by his couſin 1 
an, 1 of Bonhill, with the following inſcription : | 


Siſte viator ! 
$i lepores i ingeniique venam benignam, 
Si morum callidiſſimum pictorem, 
Unquam es miratus, 
Immorare paululum memoriæ 
TOBLA SMOLLETT, M. D. 
Viri virtutibus hiſce 
Quas in homine et cive 
- laudes et imiteris, 


"i b, 1746. 2 75 Mourn, By Caledonia, mourn." | + Ode to Leven Watef? 
+ Alleding to the oppoſition given 2 the northern counties to the corription , fictitious votes. 
8 Od to Independenee. | 
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. Haud mediocriter ornati: 
Qui in literis variis Wis, 
Of Poll quam felicitate ſibi propria ety 
Kon . |» ef poſteris commendaverat, 
5 Morte acerba raptus 
He's Anno ztatis 51 ip 
Eheu quam procul a patria! 1 
Prope Liburni portum in Italia, 
Jacet ſepultus. 
Tali tantoque viro, patrueli ſuo, 
Cui in decurſu Lampada 
l potius tradidiſſe decuit, 
Hanc Columnam, G 
- Aids eheu! inane wee POOR 
425 In ipſis Leviniz ripis, 
WW verficulis ſab exitu vitæ naht, . 
Fri infans vagitibus perſonuit, | 
Ponendam curavit - T 
„N SMOLLETT de Bonhill. 
Abi et reminiſcere, 
Hoc quidem hono re, 1 
Non modo defuncti memoriæ, 
Verum etiam exemplo, proſpectum eſſe; 
Aliis enim, ſi modo digni _ 90 
Idem erit virtutis premium |... 


His Plays and Poeme were collected and publiſhed by T. Evans, in one vol. 8 vo. 1184. His Zifory 


of England has been frequently reprinted, in, 11 vols. 8vo. ; and the Continuation as a ſupplement to 
Hume, from the Revolution to the death of George II. in 5 vols. $vo. 1790. The editions of his Novels, 


particularly Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphry Clinter, are too numerous to be ſpecified. 
His Miſcellaneous Works, conſiſting of his plays, poems, and novels, except The Adventures of an Atom, 


were collected by Mr. David Ramſay, the judicious and well-informed printer of © The Edinburgh 
Evening Courant, in 6 vols. 8vo. with humorous frontiſpieces by Rowlandſon, 1790. The lateſt 


editions of ſome of his works have undergone conſiderable alterations. His Poems, printed ſepa- 
rately, or inſerted in his novels, and The [Repriſul, are ROW for, the firſt time, received into a 
collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry, b 

The character of Smollett has been aceurately delineated 3 in the Epitaph on his monument near 


Leghorn, and the 7»/eription on the pillar erected to his memory on the banks of the Leven. In 


the dedication of Count Fathom to Dr. - „he has drawn his own character. He has alſo 
introduced his own character in Humphry Clinker, as Mr. Searle, vol. i. p. 159, where he has an 
interview with Mr. Bramble; and his manner of living is deſcribed i in vol. ii p. 214, where young 


Mlielford is ſuppoſed to dine with him a: his houſe in Chelſea. In his perſon, he was graceful and 
- handſome; and in his air and manner, there was a certain dignity which commanded reſpect. He 


poſſeſſed a ;loftineſs and elevation of ſentiment and character, without pride or haughtineſs ; 
for to his equals and inferiors, he was ever polite, friendly, and generous. In the practice of phy. 
fic, for want of ſuppleneſs, he never was eminent. As an author, he was hot fo ſucceſsful 5s his 
happy genius and acknowledged merit certainly deſerved. He never acquired à patron among 
the great, who by his favour or beneficence relieved him from the neceſſity of writing for a ſub- 
fiſtence, Bookſellers may be ſaid to have been his only patrons, and from them he had conſtant 
employment in tranſlating, compiling, and. reviewing. No doubt, he made a great deal of money 
by his connections with bookſellers; and had he been a rigid economiſt, and endued with the gift 
of retention (to uſe his own expreſſion); he might have lived and died very independent. But 
his difficulties, whatever they were, proceeded not from extravagance, or want of economy. He 
was hoſpitable, but not oſtentatiouſly ſo; and his table was, plentiful, but not extravagant. An ir- 


ritable and impatient temper was his greateſt failing; but, mabintz due allowance ſor 2 ſpirit 


wounded by ingratitude, and irritated by the malignant ſhafts'of envy, dulneſs, and profligacy, it 
would be difficult to name a man ſo reſpeRable for the qualities r his head, or amiable for the 
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virtues 6f his heart. As an hiſtorian, his merit is well known. Conſidering the time and circum- 
ſtances in which his Zi/ory of England was written, it is indeed a great effort of genius and application. 
But it is a haſty and indigeſted performance; too voluminous for an abridgement, and too im- 
perſect for an hiſtory. His partiality for the Tory party is manifeſt in almoſt every page; and 
in ſtating the arguments which paſſed on any ſubjeR, he generally relates thoſe only which were 
urged on one ſide ; which unavoidably creates a ſuſpicion of his partiality, His refle&tions, in 
many inſtances, are highly exceptionable; and in many places he ſcems to be inconſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, and to argue againſt his own principles. At one time he appears the ſanguire friend of liberty, 
and applauds all oppoſition againſt the fretches of prerogative ; and yet, at another, he cenſures the 
. reſentment which the parliament expreſſed againſt ſuch encroachments.. In his account of the me- 
thods uſed to extinguiſh the rebellion, 1745, he has laviſhed all the powers of the pathos in laboured 

deſcriptions of horror ; but he ſeems more ſolicitous to ſay what is brilliant and ſtriking, than what 
is juſt and authentic. In deſcribing characters, which is ſuppoſed to be his great excellence, he ap- 
pears to have taken fancy rather than truth for his guide. His character of Queen Mary is inaccu- 
rate and injurious; and that of King William, is, in many reſpects, falſified by the circumſtances of 
his life. The great excellence of his work, is the elegance and ſpirit of the ſtyle, which is in gene- 
ral nervous, clear, fluent, bold, and florid; and the reader who is content with acquiring only a ge- 
neral knowledge of our hiſtory, cannot be more agreeably inſtructed ; for his manner of writing is 
ſo entertaining, that attention ſeldom fleeps over his pages. But he has not performed the duties of 
an hiſtorical writer with ſufficient care, accuracy, and impartiality. His imagination overpowers 
his judgment ; and he is tempted to employ his powers in the vain glow of colouring, and is more 
ſtudious to dazzle the imagination with a gaudy diſplay of ſplendid ornaments, than to enyage the 
underſtanding by juſt reaſoning and ſolid refletions, 

In the Continuation from 1748 to 1765, he has avoided thoſe prejudices and partial attachments 

| which render the Hifery liable to cenſure; but, in ſome inſtances, he deviates from the deſign, and 
ſtoops below the dignity of hiſtorical compoſition. In his reflections on pu blic meaſures, 
he diſcovers intelligence and acuteneſs, without the affectation of ſagacity. In his portraiture of 
characters, his painting is bold, glowing, and animated; yet, it is ſomerimes neceſſary to write 
the name over the picture. The ſtyle is clear, copious, rich, and flowing; but it is now and 
then too luxuriant and figurative. Though we cannot always applaud the rectitude of his judgment, 
or the preciſion of his ideas, yet we ſeldom fail to admire his vivacity of ſentiment, and peculiat 
glow of expreſſion. He is ever moſt excellent when he addreſſes himſelf to the paſſions. It does 
credit, upon the whole, to his abilities; but had he compoſed it with leſs rapidity, it would have 
approached much nearer to the perfection of hiſtorical compoſition. 

As a writer of that ſpecies of modern romance, which has been denominated a novel, he has as | 
ſcribed the lives and manners of men with great exuberance of fancy, and infinite humour and ſaga- 
city. In moſt of his novels, but particularly Rederick Random and Peregrine Pickle, he has drawn many 
of his charaQers from real life ; and the originals of Squire Gawky, Strap, Crab, Morgan , of the Dodtor; 
Feller, Pallet, &c. were in his own time known and pointed out; but ſhort as the time is ſince cheir 
publication, they, at preſent, derive no advantage from chatſource, and owe their celebrity to their in- 
trinſic merit alone. 

In his Adventures of Roderick Random he is peculiarly happy in repreſenting the difficulties to which 
a friendleſs orphan is expoſed, from his own want of experience, as: well as from the ſelfiſhneſs, envy, 
malice, and baſe indifference of mankind, The mean ſcenes in which he 1s involved, are deſcribed 
with true humour ; and every reader finds entertainment in viewing thoſe parts of life where the 
manners and paſſions are undiſguiſed by aſſectation, ceremony, or education. The whimſical peculi- 
arities of diſpoſition, appear as nature has implanted them. He ſeems to have enjoyed. a peculiat 
felicity i in deſcribing ſea characters. His Trunnion, Hatchway, and Pipes, are highly finiſhed originals; 
but Lieutenant Bowling exceeds them, and perhaps equals any character that has yet been Painted by 
the happieſt genius of ancient or modern times. This is, indeed, nature itſelf; original; waigue; and 

ſui generis. As well as the ladder of promotion, his very name has long become proverbial, for an 
honeſt blunt ſeaman, unacquainted with mankind and the ways of the world. 

The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, though they have been conſidered as low, ſcurrilous, dd im- 
moral, relate, in language by t turns caſy, clegant, and pathetic, a ſucceſſion -of events, forming A 
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natural and well-drawn picture of human life; which the thoughtleſs may peruſe with advantage, 
.and the prudent,. with emotions of triumph. From the wild unlucky boy teazing his aunt and the 

commodore, and heading a rebellion at ſchool againſt his maſter, we trace the beadſtrong youth, 

of pride 'anbroken, and unbridled appetite, plunging i into folly, vice, and diſſipation, waſting !iis-ſub« 

Nance, injuring tlie woman of all others he loved, and, at laſt pining in priſon. Rouled by the 


voice of friendſhip, and again reftored to affluence, he returns with a tern reluctance, founded 


on a fenſe of his on unworthineſs and vicious imprudence, to ſucicty and love; convinced that, 
aſter all the buſtie of pleaſure, and the glitter of wealth, real happinets is only to be found in 
moderate enjoyment, domeſtic tranquility, and ſocial virtue. It is a work of great merit and in- 
vention in the compoſition, and in which genuine humour and profound l-arning are fo happily 
united, as to make it difficult to determine which is predominant; particularly in the deſcription of 
the entertainment given by the Republican Dutor, aſter the manner of the ancients. Lhis epiſode is well 
managed, and replete with rich ſtrokes of humour and pointed ſatire : which, in the rancour of Vory» 
iſm he directed with eagerneſs againſt his Whig-opponent, Akenſie. Yet, in this and other parts 
of Peregrine, he has, with ſome juſtice, been thought delicate. The path of humour is pleaſant 
and i inviting ; but it is a dangerous one, and too often leads us aſtray into the by- roads of ind-lica- 
cy, as well as ill natore. It is of the nature of all humour, to be ſ.metimes grol: and ſometimes in- 


elegant. In this reſcect, the dialogue between Pipes and the hedge-nymph is culpabty obſcene, 
though the ſtory is well told, and the character well imagined. The behaviour of Pickle o Honn- 


beck is alſo highly injuſtiſiable. Yet, with theſe aud other fanlts, the preſent writer cannot but con- 
ſider it, contrary. to the general opinion, as equal to Roderick Random ; and, as a firſt-rate novel, whoſe 
merits far exceed the modern puny productions of frivolous faſhion and fick!y ſentiment, which 
load the ſhelves of our libraries and teach nonſenſe and iniquity to out wives and daughters. 
Count Fathom, and Sir Lawncelot Greaves, are ſtill in the lift of what may be called reading novels; 
but there is no injuſtice in placing them in a rank below Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. In ven- 
tion; character, compoſition, and contrivance, are to be ſound in both; but fituations are deſcribed, 
which are hardly poſſible, and characters are painted, which, if no: altogether unexampled, are at 
leaſt incompatible with modern manners; and which ought not to on, as the ſcenes are laid in mo- 
dirn times. 

In his Expedition of Humpbry d Cliuler, which conſiſt of a ſeries of letters written by different per- 
ſons to their reſpective correſpondents, he has carefully avoided the faults which may be juſtly 
charged to Count Fathcm and Sir Launcelot Greawes. It has no extravagant characters, nor unnatural 
ſituations ; on the contrary, an admirabie knowledge of life and manners is 3 and moſt uſe- 
ſul leſſons are given, applicable and intereſting, d very common ſituations. 

Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humpbry Clinter, are undoubtedly efforts of genius and 
fancy, which rival the productions of the mortal, the pathetic, but tireforne Richardſon, and the 
ingenious but diffuſe Fielding, with all his knowledge of the human heart. That Fieiding re- 
peatedly diſplays a thorough acquaintance with nature, and that paſſages may be pointed out in 
Richardſon, which do equal credit to the goodneſs of his heart, and the depth of his underſtarid- 
ing, cannot be denied; yet, after peruſing the wire-drawn pages of Grandiſon” and “ Clariſſa,” or 
the common place introductory diſcuſſions and diffuſe narrative of © Tom Jones,” ® Joſeph Andrews,” 
and Amelia,” we never quit them with ſuch reluctance as we feel on cloſing the pages of Smollett, 
who, without introducing ſo much of what has been called fine writing, poſſeſſes in an eminent 
degree the art of r:uſing our feelings, and fixing the attention of his readers. | 

As a traveller, he was petulant, illiberal, and almoſt on every occaſton loft his temper; but fome 
excuſe is to be made for a frame cor ulſed by the pangs of diſeaſe, a ſpirit wounded by ingratitude, 
and a life enibittered by diſappointment and doweftic calamity. Under ſuch impreſſions, perhaps, he 
ought not to have written; but where is the mon who having once found folace in a purſuit, will 
nat naturally ſeek for comfort and conſolation in the ſame path? 

© I chiefly conſulted” ſays Lord Gardenhone in his“ Travelling Memorandums, „ Keyſler, 
Moore, and Smollett. I was beſt pleaſed with my 011 and excellent friend Smollett. Teity and 
diſcontented as he is, he writes with petſpicuity. His obſervations are generally ſenſible, and even 
his oddities are entertaining.“ 3 
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As a dramatiſt, his genius is of a leſs conſiderable character than might be expected from his un · 
rivalled talent for the decription of life and manners. He was in poſſeſſion of humour and of a pecu- 
liar kind of fancy. His wit had every character of fertile inyentiveneſs and true pleaſantry. He was 
capable of dehneatipg the individual object with peci liar happineſs. Bur he beheld his powers in a 
light which deceived him, when he aimed at bringing his characters into the buſineſs of the ſtage, 
and creating a dramatic ſeries of events. Nothing can be more undramatic than his tragedy. 
_ Here his genius, or at Jeaft his judgment failed him. In his comedy, however, written profeſſedly 
for the theatre, he exinces dramatic powers, which, if he had perſcvered in writing for the ſtage, 
might have obtained him equal diſtinction in this department of literature. The characters of the 
Jrifoman and the $:otſman, in particular, are natural and entertaining. Sir John Hawkins mentions 
an opera called Alegſe, which he wrote for Mr. Rich in 17473 ; but it has never been performed = 
printed | 
As a poet, his a; are ſo excellent in their kind, as to make us regret that they are not 
more numerous: Lively, humorous, witty, elegant, tender, pathetic, and ſublime; happy and 
fucceſsful in whatever the univerſality of his genius prompted him to undertake; his ſpirit, his 
ſentiment, his language, are full of nature, enthuſiabn, and ſimplicity, and while a love of poetry 
remains among us, muſt always pleaſe the reader of taſte and ſenſibility. The poems on occaſional 
ſubjects are marked with the different difpoſitions which muſt have prevailed at different times of 
his life. His Advice and Nepreaf bear teſtimony to his political and literary prejudices, but they abound 
in manly ſentiments, and indignant ſatire, expreſſed in forcible and elegant language. His elegantly- 
plaintive Love-Elegy is pure nature. It is tender, ſentimental, and pathetic; and the happy ſim- 
Plicity and unaffected manner, intereſt and charm the reader of natural taſte, His Tears of Scotland 
ought not to be mentioned. without every commendation. It diſcovers a genius equally fitted for 
the pathetic and the ſublime. Whatever may be thought of the ſubject, it unites a glow of 
poetical enthuſiaſm, with a high degree of that eloquent ſimplicity, which appears ſo cafy, and 
which is yet ſo difficult to imitate. The following paſſage, — many others, is exquiſitely 
tender aud beautiful. 
The pious mother doom d to death, 
Forſaken wanders o'er the heath; 
The bleak wind whiſtles round her head, 
Her helpleſs orphans cry for bread ; 
Bereft of ſhelter, ſood, and frimnd;: 
She views the ſhades of night deſcend. 


And ſtretch'd beneath the inclement ſxies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes and dies. 


Us Ode to Leven Water diſcovers delicacy of ſentiment, joined to Cnipticity of taſte. The 
mages ire paſtoral and pleaſing, and the verſification correct and harmonious. He celebrates his 
naive ſtream with all the elegant fimplicity of an Areadian ſhepherd His Odes ts Mirth and Sleepy 
are net of the higheſt kind, but they have enthuſiaſm, and ſpirit, and propriety of verſification. 
His Songs are ſpirited, ingenious, and witty; a few are elegant, tender, and pathetic. 

His Ode to T:d:pendence, the greateſt effort of his genius, ranks with the lyric compoſitions of 
Dryden, Akenſide, Collins, and Gray. It is written throughout in the true ſpirit of lyric poctrys 
It is bold, various, ardent, and impetuous. It abounds with animated en glowing i images, 
and ner vous and cnergetic expreſſions. The introduction is poetical and abrupt. 

Thy ſpirit, Independence, let me ſhare, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye; 

Thy fteps I follow with my boſom bate, n 
Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky. 

The picture exhibired in theſe lines is. ſtriking, becauſe the circumſtanees are happily choſen, 
briefly and diſtinctly delineated. It is ſublime, becauſe the images are fev., and in themſelves great 
and magnificent. The lien heart and eagle eye, ſuggeſt an idea of the high ſpirit and commanding 
aſpect of Independence ; and the poct following witi: {:/om bare, denotes in a pictureſque manner the 
eagerneſs and enthuſiaſm of the votary. In a ſtraw ef poetry exceedingly wild and romantic, he 
rehearles his birth, education, and qualities. . | 

= Deep in the frozen regions of the north, TY 
A goddeſs violated brought thee ſorch, 
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948 » THE LIFE OF SMOLLETT. 
5 - Immortal Liberty, whoſe look ſublime 

| Flath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying dime! * 
Liberty, according to his acceptation, means the ſecurity of our lives and poſſeſſions, and freedom 
from external force. Independence denotes that internal ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of freedom, which 
beget magnanimity, fortitude, and that becoming pride, which leads us to reſpe ourſelves; and do 
nothing unworthy of our condition. Liberty therefore is, with perfect propriety, ſaid to be the 
mother of Independence, and Diſdain his father. Di/dain ariſing from indignation againſt an oppreſſor, 
and triumph on having proſtrated or eſcaped his malice. This ſtern perſonage is ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſed in the following deſcription : | 


Of ample front, the portly chief appear'd, 
The hunted bear ſupplied a ſhaggy veſt, | 
The drifted ſnow hung on his yellow beard, 
And his broad ſhoulders braved the furious blaſt. 


Men may enjoy liberty without independence; they may be ſecure in their perſons and poſſeſ- 
flons, without feeling any uncommon elevation of mind, or any ſenſe of their freedom. But, if 
their liberty is attacked, they are alarmed; they fecl the value of their condition ; they are moved 
with indignation againſt their oppreſſors; they exert themſelves, and, if they are ſucceſsful, or 
eſcape the danger that threatened them, they triumph; they reflect on the happineſs and digriity con- 
ferred by freedom; they applaud themſelves for their exertions ; become magnanimous and indepen- 
dent. There is, therefore, no leſs propriety in deducing the origin of Independence from Diſdain and 
Liberty, than fixing the era of her birth. Our Saxon anceſtors, free, ſimple, and inoffenſive, were 
attacked, eſcaped the violence of their adverſary, reflected on the felicity of their condition, and 
learned independence. 
The education of 13 and the ſcene of his nativity, are ſuited to his illuſtrious line - 
age, and to the high atchievements for which he was deſtined. | 


The light he ſaw in Albion's happy plains, 
Where, under covert of a flowering thorn, 
While Philomel renewed her warbled ſtrains, 
The auſpicious fruit of ſtol'n embrace was born— 
The mountain dryads ſeized with joy 
The ſmiling infant to their charge conſign'd; 
The Doric muſe careſſed the favourite boy; 
The hermit Wiſdom ſtor'd his opening mind. 


The imagery in theſe lines is ſoft and agreeable, the language ſmooth, and the verification har- 


monious. 
In the ſecond antiſtrophe, he celebrates his heroic and beneficent actions, and returns, at the end 
of the third ſtrophe, to acknowledge, with gratitude, the power of Independence, in preſerving him 
untainted by the debaſing influences of grandeur, and the admiration of Vain magnificence. Conſci. 
ous of the dignity annexed to an independent ſtate of mind, he inveighs againſt theſe minions For- 
tune, who would impoſe upon mankind by the oſtentation of wealth, and the parade of * ” 


2 In fortune's car behold that minion ride, 
With either India's glittering ſpoils oppreſt: 
So moves the ſumpter-mule in harneſs'd pride, 

That bears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. 
For him let venal bards diſgrace the bay, 

And hireling minſtrels wake the tinkling ſtring z 
Her ſenſual inares let faithleſs pleaſure lay; 

And all her jingling bells fantaſtic folly ring; 
Diſquiet, doubt, and dread, ſhall intervene ; 
And nature, ſtill to all her feelings juſt, 

In vengeance hang a damp on every ſcene, * 

Shook from the baleful pinions of diſguſt, - 


Thee lines, embelliſhed by fancy, and recommended to the heart by harmony, ate the invedive 
of truth and honeſt indignation. 

The laſt antiſtrophe has an air of ſoſtneſs, benignity, and wildneſs, that leaves a very pleaſing ef. 
fe& on the mind of the reader, animated with ſentiments of public virtue, glowing with ſelf. appro- 
bation, and fired with all the ardour and enthuſiaſm of the poet. 
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Sed podice levi 
Cæduntur tumidæ medico ridente Mariſcæ. 
O Proceres! cenſore opus eit an haruſpice nobis? 


JuvenaAL. * . 


nam quis 
Peccandi finem poſuit ſibi? quando recepit 


% "$4 
* 


Zjectum ſemel attritk de fronte ruborem ? 


Ibid. 


ADVICE : A SATIRE. 
POET, FRIEND. 


Poet. 
Enoven, enough; all this we knew before 
*Tis infamous, I grant it, to be poor: +» 


And who ſo much to ſenſe and glory loſt, 
Will hug the curſe that not one joy can boaſt ! 
From the pale hag, O! could I once break IK 
Divorc'd, all hell ſhould not re-tie the nooſe ! 
Not with more care ſhall H avoid his wife, 
Not Cope fly ſwifter, laſhing for his life ; 
Than I to leave the meagre fiend behind. 
Friend. 
Exert your talents; nature, ever kind, 
Enough for happineſs, beſtows on all; 
*Tis floth or pride that finds her gifts too ſmall— 
Why fleeps the mule ! is there no room for 
praiſe, 
When ſuch bright conſtellations blaze ? 
When ſage Newcaſtle, abſtinently great, 
Neglects his food to cater for the ſtate ; 


10 


— 


Ver. 8. A general famous for an expeditious 
retreat, though not quite ſo deliberate as that of 
the ten thouſand Greeks from Perſia; having un- 
— mand forgot to bring his army along with 
im 

Ver. 15. Alluding to the philoſophical con- 
| tempt which this great perſonage manifeſted for 
the ſenſual delights of the ſtomach, 

I 


And Grafton, tow'ring Atlas of the throne, 


So well rewards a genius like his own : 

Granville and Bath illuſtrious, need I name 

For ſober dignity and ſpotleſs fame; 

Or Pitt th' unſhaken Abdieb yet unſung : 

Thy candour, Chomdly ! and thy truth G Founge ! 

Poet. 

Th” advice is good; the queſtion only, whether 

Theſe names and virtues ever dwelt together ? 

But what of that? the more the bard ſhall 
claim, 

Who can create as well as cheriſh fame. 

But one thing more,—how loud muſt I repeat, 

To rouſe th' engag'd attention of the great; 


20 * 


Ver. 17. This noble peer, remarkable for ſub- 
limity of parts, by virtue of his office, Lord Cham 
berlain, conferred the laureat on Colley Cibber, 
Eſp. a delectable bard, whoſe character has ale 
ready employed, together with his own, the great» 
eſt pens of the age. 

Ver. 19. Two noblemen famous in their day, 
for nothing more than their fortitude in bearing 
the ſcorn and reproach of their country. 

Ver. 21. Abdiel according to Milton, was the 
only ſeraph that preſerved his integrity in the 
midſt of corruption— 


Among the innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unſhaken, unſeduced, unterrif d 
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Amus'd, perhaps, with C 's prolific bum, 
Or rapt amidſt the tranſports of a drum; 
While the grim porter watches ev'ry door, 
Stern foe to tradeſmen, poets, and the pour, 
Th' Hefperian dragon not more fierce and fell; 
Nor the gaunt growling janitor of hell. 
Ev'n Atticus, ſo wills the voice of fate) 
Enfhrines in clouded majeſty, his ſtate 3 
Nor to th' adoring crowd vouchſafes regard, 
Though prieſts adore, and ev'ry prieſt a bard. 
Shall I then follow with the venal tribe, 
And on the threſhold the bafe mongrel bribe ? 
Bribe him, to feaſt my mute imploring eye, 
With ſome proud lord. who ſmiles a gracious lie! 
A lie to captivate my heedleſs youth, 
Degrade my talevts, and debauch my truth; 
While fool'd with hope, revoives my joy leſs day, 
And friends, and fame, arid fortune flect away; 
*Till ſcandal, indigence, and ſcorn, my lot, 
The dreary Jail entombs me, where | rot 
Is there, ye varmſh'd ruffians of the ſtate : 
Not one, among the millions whom ye cheat, 50 
Who while he totters on the brink of woe, 
Dares, ere he falls, attempt th' avenging blow! 
A ſteacy blow his languid foul to featt ; 

And rid his country of one curſe at leaſt! 
Friend. 


30 


40 


What! turn aſſaſſin ? 
. Port. 


Let th' aſſaſin bleed 5 
My fearleſs verſe ſhall juitify the daed. 
*Tis he, who lures tht uppractis'd. mind aſtray, 
Then leaves the wretch to miſery, a prey; 
Perverts the race of virtue juſt begun, 


And ſtabs the public in her ruin'd ſon. 60 
| Friend. 
Heav'ns how you rail! the man's conſumꝰd by 


ſpite! ! 
If Lockman's ſate attends- you, when you write; 
Let prudence more propiticus arts inſpire: 
The lover {till you crawl, yeu'll climb the higher. 
Go then, with ev'ry ſupple virtue ſtor d, 
And thrive, the favour'd valet of my lord. 


8 


- Ver. 29. This all ades to a phenomenon, not 
mere {range than true. The perſon here meant, 
kaving actually laid upwards of forty eggs, as ſe- 
veral phyſicians and fellows of the Royal Society 
can atteſt ; one of whom, we hear, has underiaken 
the webbition, and will, no d- abt, favour the 
world with an account of his ſucceſs. 
tuch affirm, that ſuch productions muſt be the 


effect of a Certain ãutercourſe of organs nut fit to 


be paned, 

Ver. 30. This is a riotons aſſembly of faſhion- 
able people, of both ſexes, at a private houſe, con- 
fiſting of ſome 1: undtede; not wnaptly ſty led a 
drum, from the noiſe and emptineſs of the enter- 
tainment. 'Fhere are alſo drum-major, rout, tem- 


zelt and hurt icane, differing only in degrees of 


multitude and uproar, as. the ſignificant name of 
each declares. 


Ver. 63. To be little read, and leſs approved, 


Some Vire | 


OF SMOLLETT, 


Is that denied? a boon more humble crave; 

And riiuifter to him who ſerves a ſlave : 

Be ſure you faſten on promotion's ſcale ; 

Ev'n if you ſeize ſome footman by the tail: 

| Th' aſcent is eaſy, and the proſpect ctear: 

From the ſmirch'd ſeũllion to ch? embroider*d peer. 

-Th* ambitions drudge 'preferr'd, pottillion rides, 

Advanc'd again, che chair benighred guides ; 

Here doom'd, if nature ſtrung. his ſinewy frame, 

The flave (perhaps) of ſome inſatiate dame; 

But if exempted from th' Herculean toil, 

A fairer field awaits him, rich with ſpoil ; 

There ſhail he ſhine, with ming'ling honours 

| bright, 

His maſter's pathic, pimp, and paraſite; 80 

Then ſtrut a captain, if his with be war, 

And graſp in hope, a truncheon and a ſtar: 

Or if the ſweets of peace his ſoul allure, 

Baſk at his eaſe in ſome warm ſinecure 

His fate in conſul, clerk, or agent, vary, 

Or croſs the ſeas, an envoy's ſecretary ; 

Compos' d of falfebood, ignorance, and pride 

A proſtrate ſycophaumt ſhall riſe a I— d: 

Aud won from kennels to th' impure embrace, 

Accomplit'd W arran triumph o'er diſgrace 

5: Poet. 

{ Eternal infamy his name 3 

Who planted firſt that vice on Britiſh ground! 

A vice that ſpite of ſenſe and nature reigns, 

Aud poiſons genial love, and manhood ſtains!. 

Pollio! the pride of ſcience and its ſhame, 

The muſe weeps o'er thee, while ſhe brands thy 
name! 

Abhorrent vicws that proftituted groom, 

TY indecent grotto and polluted doom! 

There only may the ſpurious paſſion glow, 

Where not one Jaurel decks the caitiff's brow, Ico 

Obſcene with crimes avov'd, of every dye, 

Corruption, luſt, oppreſſion, perjury : 

Let Chardin with a chaplet round his head, 

The taſte of Maro and Anacreon plead, 

& Sir, Flaccus knew to live as well as write, 

And kept, like me, two boys array'd in White.“ 

Worthy to feel that appetence of fame 

Which rivals Horace only in his ſhame ! 

J. et lüs wail in murmurs, as ſhe runs, 

Her tenipting fathers and her yielding ſons; 119 


70 
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Ver. 88. This child of dirt (to uſe a great au- 
| thor's expreſſion) without any other quality than 
' grovclling adulation, has arrived at the power of 
in ſulting his betters every day. 

Ver. yo. Another ſon of fortune, who owes his 
prefent affiuence to the moſt infamous qualifica- 
tions; commonly called Bruſh Warren, from hav- 
ing been a ſhoe- black; it is ſaid he was kept by 
both ſexes at one time. 

103. This genial knight wore at his own ban- 
quet a garland of flowers, in imitation of the an- 
cients; and kept two rely boys robed in white, 
for the entertainment of his gueſts. 

Ver. 109. In alluſion to the unnatural orgies 


— —— —— —— —— — — 


| ſaid to be folenmizcd on the banks of this river: ; 


POEMS, 


While dutlueſs ſcreens the failin of the church, 
Nor leaves one Nliding Rabbi in the lurch: 
Far other raptures let the breaſf contain, 
Where heav'n-born taſte and emulation reign. 

Friend. ; 
Shall not a thouſand virtucs, then. atone 
In thy ſtrict cenſure for the hre ach of one? 
If Bubo keeps a catamite or whore, 
His hounty feeds the hegbat at his door: 
And though no mortal credits Curio's word, 
A ſcore of lacqui-* 
To Chriſtian mecknef: facr! ;fice thy ſpleen, 
And ftrive thy neight our 's weaknefles to ſcreen. 

Poet. 

Scorn'd be the hard, aud whither'd all his fame, 
Who wounds a brother weeping o'er his ſname! 
But if an impicus wreich.with {rantic pride, 
"Throws honour, truth, and decency aſide, 
If nor by reaſon aw'd, nor check'd by fears, 
He counts his glories from the ſtains he bears; 
Th' indignavt muſe to virtue's aid ſhall rife, 
And fix the brand of infamy on vice. 130 
What if arous'd at his imperious cal, 
An hundred fourt{ſteps echo through his hall ; 
And on high columns reur'd his loſty dome 
Proclaims th' united art of Greece and Rome: 
What though whole hecatombs his crew regale, 
And each d- pendant ſlambers o'er his ale; [ paſt, 
While the remains thriigh mouth unnumber'd 
Indulge” the beggar and the dogs at laſt: 
Say, iriend, is it benevolence of foul, 
Or pomp'bus vanity, that pronp's the Whole? 140 
Thcie forts of Noth who by profuſion thrive, 
His pride mveigted from the public hive ; 
And numbers pine in ſolitary woe, 
Who furnifh'd out this phantaſy of ſhow. 
When flent miſery eſſail'd his eyes, 
Lid eber his throbbing boſ m ſympathize ? 
Or his extenſive charity pervade 
1s thoſe who languiſh in the barren ſhade, 
Where oft by want and modeſtly ſuppreſs'd, 
The bootleſs talent warms the lonely breaſt ? 150 
No petriiy'd by dullneſs and dildain, 
Beyond the feeling of another's puin, 
The tear o pity ne'er bedew'd his eye, 
Nor his lewd boſom felt the ſocial lich! : 

Friend. 


Alike to thee his virtue or his vice, 


If his hand lib'ral, owns thy merit's price. 
Peet. 

Sooner, in hopeleſs anguiſh would I mourn, 

Than owe my fortune to the man 1 corn : — 

What new reſource? 


* 


particularly at cne place, where a much greater 
ſanctity of morals and taſte miglit be expected. 


Ver 111. Lhis is a decent aud parental office, 
in which dullacſs is employed; namely. to conceal 
the failings of her chil.iren; and exactly conform- 
able-to that inſtance of filial piety, which we meer 
with in the fon of Noah, who went backward, to 
cover the pakednefs of his father, when he lay ex- 


-poled, from the ſcoffs and inſul:s of a malicious 


world. 


« fatten at his board: 120 


1 


3 
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A thouſand yet remain 159 
That bloom with honcurs, or that teem with gain 2 
Theſe arts,—are they beneath—beyond thy er 
De vote thy ſtudies to th' auſpicious fair: 
Of truth diveſted, let thy tongue ſupply 
The hinted flander, and the whiſper'd lie; 
All merit mock, all qualities depreſs, | 
Save thoſe that grace th' excelling patroneſs; 


Trophies to her on others follies raiſe, 


And heard with jy, by defamation praiſe: 


Jo this collect cach faculty of face, 


And ev'ry ſeat perform ef fly grimace I 


Let the grave ſncer ſarcaſtic ſpeak thee ſhrewd, 
Ihe ſmutty joke ridiculouſly lewd ; 
Und the loud laugh through all its changes rung, 


Applaud ih' abortive ſallies of her tongue: 4 
EurolPd a member in the ſacred liſt, -*.' 20 
soon ſhalt thou ſharp in company at whilſt ; 
Her midnight nies and revels regulate, 
Prieſt of her love, and demon of her hate. 

Poet. 
But ſay, what recomp*nce for all this waſte, ,  » 
Of honour, truth, attention, time, and taſte? 180 
To fhine conſeſe'd, her zany and her tool.. 
And fall by what I rofe low ridicule ? 
Again fhail Handel raiſe her laurell'd brow, 
Again ſhall harmony with rapture glow ! 


The ſpells diſſolve, the combination breaks 


And Pusch no longer. Fraſi's rival ſ ducaks. 
Lo, Ruſfei falls a ſacriſice to whim, 


Aud farts amaz'd in Newgate from his dream: 
With trembling hangs imp'ores their promis d aid: 
| And ſees their favour like a viſion fade ! 


190 
ts this, ye faithleſs ſyrens !—this the joy 

To which your ſmiles th* unwary wretch decoy ? 
Naked and ſhackled, on the pavement prone, 


| His mangled fleſh devouring from the bone; 


= SY 


Ver. 177. Theſe are myſteries performed, like 
thoſe of the Dea Bona, by females only; conſe- 
quently it cannot be-expcaed that we mould here 
explain them: we have, notwithſtanding, found . 
means to learn ſome anecdotes concerning them, 
which we ſhall reſerve for another opportunity. 

Ver. 187 A famous mimic and finger. The 
perſon here meant, by the qualifications above de- 
{cribed, had inſinuated himſelf into the confidence 
of certain ladies of quality, who engaged him to 
ſet up a puppet-{how, in oppoſition to the orato- 


rios of Handel, againſt whom they were unrea» 


fonably prejudiced. But the town not ſeconding 
the capricious uadertaking, they deſerted theie 
manager, whom they had promiſed to ſupport, and 
let him ſink under the expence they had entailed 
upon him: he was accordingly thrown into pri- 
ſon, where his diſappointment got the better of 
his reaſon, and he remained in all the ecſtaſy of 
deſpair ; till at laſt; his generous patroneſſes, after 
much ſolicitation, were prevailed upon to collect, 
five pounds, on the payment of which he was ad- 
mitted into Bedlam, where he continued beref: of 
his underſtandiug, and died in che 7 mis, 
ſery. 
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Rage in his heart, diſtraQtipn in his eye ! 

Behold, inhuman hags! your minion lie! 

Behold his gay career to ruin run, 

By you ſeduc'd, abandon'd and undone ! 

Rather in garret pent, ſecure from harm, 

My muſe with murders ſhall the town alarm ; 200 
Or plunge in politics with patriot zeal,  _ 
And ſnarl like Guthrie for the public weal, 
Than crawl an inſe& in a beldame's power, 

And dread the cruſh of caprice SP ry Hos 4 

FFC 
Tis well: —enjoy that petulance of ſtyle, 

And, like the envious adder, lick the file: 

What though ſucceſs will not attend on all! 
Who bravely dares, muſt ſometimes riſk a fall. 
Behold the bounteous board of fortune ſpread; 
Each weakneſs, vice and folly yields thee bread ; 
Would'ſt thou with prudent condeſcenſion ſtrive 
On the long-ſettled terms of life to thrive. 
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What ! join the crew 'that pilfer one ancther, 
Betray miy friend, and perſecute my brother: 
Turn uſurer, o'er cent per cent. to brood, 220 
Or quack, to feed like fleas on human blood ? 
FC 
Or if thy ſoul can brook the gilded curſe, 
Some changeling heireſs ſteal - 


| * ©" Why not a purſe ?- 
Two things I dread, my conſcience and the law. 

f F 3 
How ? dread a mumbling bear without a claw ? 
Nor this, nor that, is ſtandard right or wrong, 
Till minted by the mercenary tongue; | * 
And what is conſcience but a Gend of ſtrife, 
That chilk the joys, and damps the ſcenes of life? 
The wayward child of vanity and fear, 230 
The peeviſh dam of poverty and care; 127 

nnumber'd woes engender in the breaſt + 

Chat entertains the rude, ungrateſul gueſt. 


p oct. 

Hail, facred pow'r ! my glory and my guide! 
Fair ſource of mental peace, whate'er betide; 
Safe in thy ſhelter, Jer diſaſter roll! 
Eternal hurricanes around my ſoul ; 

My ſoul ferene amidſt the ſtorms ſhall reign, 
And imile to ſee their fury burſt in vain !* © 
EV | 

Too coy to flatter, and too proud to ſerve, 240 
Thine be the joyleſs dignity to ſtarve. © * 


And moral rage, heroic courage lend 
To pierce the gleaming ſquadron of the foe, 
And win renown by ſome diſtinguiſh'd blow. 


Poet. 
No ;—thanks to diſcord, war ſhall be my friend; 


Grub-ftreet, with which'the' good people of this 
metropolis are daily alarmed and entertained, 
Ver. 206. This alludes to the fable of the viper 
and ble, applicable to all the unſucceſsful efforts 
any. TT ON 
Ver. 240. This, ſurely, occaſioned Churchill's 
Too proud to flatter, too ſincere to lic,” 
, / 


„ " 


_ * 


"2B THE WQRES OF SMOLLETT. 


Friend. 


| Renown ! ay, do—unkennel the whole pack 


Of military cowards on thy back. 


What difference, ſay, 'twixt him who bravely 


ſtood, | 
And him who ſought the boſom of the wood ? 
Envenom'd calumny the firſt ſhall brand, 250 
The laſt enjoy a ribbon and command. s 


Poet. 
If ſuch be life, its wretches I deplore, 


And long to quit th unhoſpitable ſhore, 


REPROOF : 
A SATIRE, 
POET, FRIEND. 


| Poet. 6. 

How'xR I turn, or whereſo'er I tread, 

This giddy world {till rattles round my head! 

I pant for ſilence ev'n in this retreat 

Good Heav'n | what demon thunders at the gate? 

: Friend. | | 

In vain you ſtrive in this {equeſter'sd nook, | 

To ſhroud you from an injur'd friend's rebuke. 
Poet. 72 

An injur'd friend! who challenges the name? 

If you, what title juſtiſies the claim? 8 

Did e' er your heart o'er my affliction grieve, 
Your int'reſt prop me, or your praiſe relieve ? 10 
Or could my wants my ſoul ſo far ſubdue, 
That in diſtreſs ſhe crawl'd for aid to you ? 

But let us grant th' indulgence e'er ſo ſtrong ; 
Diſplay without reſerve th'. imagin'd wrong : 
Among your kindred have I kindled ſtrife, _ 
Deflow'r'd your daughter, or debauch'd your wife; 
Traduc'd your credit, bubbled you at game; 
Or ſoil'd with infamous reproach your name? 

| Friend, ; 


No; but your cynic vanity (you'll own) 
| Expos'd by private council to the town. 
Poet 


Such fair advice *twere pity ſure to loſe ; 
I grant I printed it for public uſe. 
: LO FP? Friend, © 


| Yes, ſcaſon'd with your own remarks between, 
| Inflam'd with ſo much virulence of ſpleen, | 


That the mild town (to give the dev'l his due) 
Aſcrib'd the whole performance to a Jew. 
e my 


"0et. 
Jews, Turks, or Pagans, hallowed be the mouth 
That teems with moral zeal and danntleſs truth! 
Prove that my partial ſtrain, adopts one lie, 
No penitent more mortify'd than I; 30 


Not ev'n the wretch in ſhackles, doom'd to groan 
„ Beneath th' inhuman ſcoffs of Williamſon. 
Ver. 199. Theſe are the dreams and fiftions f ren 


* 


yer. 248, 249. This laſt line relates to the be- 


- 


| haviour of a general on a certain occaſion, who, 
| diſcovered an extreme paſſion for the cool ſnade 
during the heat of the day: the Hanoverian ge- 

: We : 


* 
«+ 


neral, in the battle of Dettingen. 
Ver. 32, Governor of the Tower, 
vs is +. aS 4 V4 M +» W — 6&% 
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POE M S. | 

Th' inquiry paſt, each in his turn began 
The culprit's conduct variouſly to ſcan. 

At length the ſage vprear'd his awful creſt, a 
And pauſing, thus his fellow chiefs addreſ d. 
If age, that from this head its honours ſtole, 

Hath not impair'd the functions of my ſoul, - 


SO F viend, 
Hold et us ſee this boaſted ſelf-denial— 
The vanquiſh'd knight has triumph'd in his trial. 
vets f 

What then? | | 

| Friend. 

Your own ſarcaſtic verſe unſay, 
That brands him as a trembling runaway. 

Poet. 

With all my ſoul !—th* imputed charge rehearſe ; 
I'll own my error and expunge my verſe. 
Come, come, —howe'er the day was loſt or won, 
The world allows the race was fairly run. 40 
But leſt the truth too naked ſhould appear, 
A robe of fable ſhall the goddeſs wear; 
When ſheep were ſubject to the lion's reign, 
Ere man acquir'd dominion o'er the plain, 
Voracious wolves fierce ruſhing from the rocks, 
Devour'd without controul th' unguarded flocks : 
The ſuff rers crowding round the royal cave, 
Their monarch's pity and protection crave : 
Not that they wanted valour, force or arms, 


To ſhield their lambs from danger and alarms; 50 


A thouſand rams the champions of the ſold, 
In ſtrength of horn, and patriot virtue bold, 


Engag' d in firm aſſociation, ſtood 


Their lives devoted to the public good: 

A warlike chieftain was their ſole requeſt, 

To marſhal, guide, inſtru, and rule the reſt : 
Their pray'r was heard, and by-conſent of all, 

A courtier ape appointed general. — 

He went, he led, arrang'd the battle ſtood, 

The ſavage foe came pouring like a flood, 60 
Then Pug aghaſt, fled ſwiſter than the wind, 
Nor deign'd in threeſcore miles to look behind ; 
While ev'ry band for orders bleat in vain, | 
And fall in flaughter'd heaps upon the plain: 
The ſcar'd baboon (to cut the matter ſhort) 
With all his ſpeed could not outrun report; 

And, to appeaſe the clamours of the nation, 
"Twas fit his caſe ſhould ſtand examination. 
The board was nam'd—each worthy took his 
lace; | 
All fentor members of the horned race.— 70 
The wedder, goat, ram, elk, and ox, were there, 
And a grave hoary ſtag poſſeſs d the chair.— 


Ver. 34. Sir John Cope. .' - x 

Ver. 70. It is not to be wondered at that this 
board conſiſted of horned cattle only, ſince, before 
the uſe of arms, every creature was obliged in 
war to fight with ſuch weapons as nature afford- 
ed it, conſequently thoſe ſupplied with horns bid 
ſaireſt for ſignalizing themſclves in the field, and 
carrying off the firſt poſts in the army. But 1 
obſerve, that, among the members of this court, 
there is no mention made of ſuch of the horned 
{amily as were chiefly celebrated for valguir; 
namely, the bull, unicorn, rhinoceros, &c. which 


gives reaſon to ſuſpeR, that theſe laſt were either 
out of favour with the miniſtry, laid aſide 'on ac- | 
count of their great age, or that the ape had in- 


tcreſt enough at court 


to exclude them from the 
humber of e 


% 


* 


* d «4 ” 
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| 


| A grateful monument to Barnard's praiſe; 


a. 22 4 
- 4 


But ſacred wiſdom with experience bough 
While this weak frame decays, * as mn) 
thought ; | | | 
Th' importaut iſſue of this grand debate 
May furniſh precedent for your own fate; 
Should ever fortune call you to repel 
The ſhaggy foe, ſo deſperate and fell 
'Tis plain, you ſay, his excellence Sir Ape 


— 


From the dire fieid accompliſh'd an ef - | 


Alas! our fellow ſubjects ne er had 1 
If every ram that fell like him had fled; | / 
Certes, thoſe ſheep were rather mad than brave, N 


Which ſcorn'd th' example their wiſe leader gave. 
Let us then ev'ry vulgar hint diſdain, gr 


And from our brother's laurel waſh the 
Th' admiring court applauds the preſident, 
And Pug was clear'd by general conſent, 1 
Friend. 7 1 
There needs no magic to divine your ſcope, 


| Mark'd as you are a flagrant miſanthrope: 


Sworn foe to good and bad, to great and ſmall, 
Thy rankling pen produces — but gall: 
Let virtue ſtruggle, or let glory ſhine, 
Thy verſe affords not one approving line. 100 
Poet. 

Hail, facred themes! the muſe's chief delight! 
O bring the darling objects to my ſight ! | 
My breaſt with elevated thought ſhall glow, 
My fancy brighten, and my numbers flow ! 
Th' Aonian grove with rapture would I tread, 
To crop unfading wreaths for William's head z "i 
But that my ſtrain, unheard amidſt the throng, h 
Muſt yield to Lockman's ode, and Hanbury's ſong. 
Nor would th' enamour'd muſe negle& to pay 
To Stanhope's worth the tributary lay; 110 
The ſoul unſtain'd, the ſenſe ſublime to paint, 
A people's patron, pride, and ornament ! 
Did not his virtues eterniz'd remain 
The boaſted theme of Pope's immortal ſtrain. 
Not ev'n the pleaſing taſk is left, to raiſe 


Elſe ſhould the venerable patrior ſtand 

Th” unſhaken pillar of a ſinking land. ; 

The gladd'ning proſpect let me ſtill purſue, 

And bring fair virtue's triumph to the view! 126 
Alike to me, by fortune bleſt or not, 

From ſoaring Cobham to the melting Scot. 

But, lo! a ſwarm of harpies intervene, 

To ravage, mangle, and pollute the ſcene ! 


* . 
r 


9323 


ver. 108. Two productions riſembling one | ; 


another very much in that cloying mediocrity, 
which Horace compares — ungentum, et 
ſardo cum melle papaver. — a 
Ver. 110. The Earl of Chefkerfeld- e e "2 
Ver. 122. Daniel-Mackercher, Eſq. ® man of ' = 
ſuch primitive ſimplicity, that he may be ſaid to = 


have excteded the ſeripture injunction, by not 


OE 


* 
1 


Gorg'd with our plunder, yet ſtill gaunt for ſpoil, 
Rapacious Giduon faſtens on our iſle ; | 
Inſatiate Laſcelles, aut the fiend Vaneck, 
Riſe an our ruina, and enjoy the wreck ; 
While gtiping Juſpor glories in his prize, 
Wrung from the widow's tears and orphan's cries, 


129 


Relape'd again ſtrange tendency to rai! ! 

Ifear'd this meckneſs would not long prevail. 
Sies 15 : Poet. 0 

You deem it rancour then? Look round and ſee 
What vices flowriſhbeſtifl, unprun'd by me :' 
Corruption u in a triumphant car, 3 
Diſplays $is burniſt'd front and glitt'ring ſtar; 
Nor heeds the public ſcurn, or tranſient curfe, 
Unknown alike to honour and remorſe. 
B:hold the ſebring belle, careſs'd by all, 
Agorn each private feaſt and public ball; 
Where peers attetitive liſten and adore, 
And not one mutron ſhuns the titled whore. 
At Peter's obſequies I ſurg no dirge; 
Nor hag my ſatire yet ſupply'd a ſcourge 
For the vile tribes of uiftir ors and bites, 
Who ſneak at Jonathan's, and ſwear at White's. 
Each low purfuit, and ſlighter folly bred 
Within the Telfah heart and hollow head, 
Thtives uncontroul'd, and bloſfoms o'er the land, 
Nor feels the rigout ef my chaſt'ning hand: 150 
While Codrus ſhivers oer his bags of gold, 
By famine wither'd, and benumb'd by cold; 
I mark his haggard eyes with frenzy roll, 
Aud feaſt upon the terrots of his fonl; 
The wrecks of: war, the perils of the deep, 
That curſe with hideons dreams the cuitifl's fleep; 
Inſolvent debtors, thieves and civil Qirife, 
Which daily perfecute his wretched life ; 
With all the horrors of prophetic dread, 
That rack his boſom white the meil ie read. 
Safe from the road, untainted by the ſchool, 
A judge by birth, by deſtiny a fool, 8 
While che young lordling ſtruts in native pride, 
His party- coloured tutor by his fide, 
Pleas'd, let me own the pious mother's care, 
Who to the brawny fire commits her heir. 


+ 


749 


160 


— — — — — — 


only parting with bis cloak and coat, but with 
his ſhirt alſo, to relieve a brother in diſtrefs: Mr. 
Anneſl.y, who claimed the Anglefea title and 
eſtate. 

Ver. 126. A triumvitate of contractors, who, 
orning the narrow views f private uſury, found 
means to lay a whole ſtate under contrib:'tion, 
and pillage a kingdom of immenſe ſums, under 
the protection of law | 

Ver. 129. A Chriſtian of bowels, wha lends 
money to his ſriends in want at the moderate in- 
tereſt of 50 l. per cot. A man famous for buy- 
ing poor feamens tickets | | 
Ver. 139. A wit ef the firſt water celebrated 
for her talent of repartee and double entendre 


Ver. 143 Peter Waters. Eig whoſe character 


is too well known to need deſcription. 

Ver. 164 Whether it be for the reaſon aſſign- 
ed in the ſubſ quent lines, ar the frugaiity of the 
parents whe are unwilling to throw away money 
in making their children wiſer than themſelves, I 


| 


— 
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THE WORKS OF SMOLLETT. 


Fraught with the ſpirit of a Gothic monk, 
Let Rich, with dulinefs* and devotion drunk, 
Enjoy the peal fo barburous and loud, 


169 


While his brain ſpues new monſters to the crowd; 


I ſee with joy the vaticide deplore 
An hell-denouncing prieſt and ſov'reign whore, 


| Let ev'ry poliſh'd dame, and genial lord, 


Emp'oy the ſocia chair and venal board; 
Debauch'd from ſenſe, let doubtſul meanings run, 
The vague conundrum. and the prurient pun; 
While the vain fop, with apiſh grin, regards 

The giggling minx half-chok'd behind her cards: 
Theſe, and a thouiand idle pranks, I deem 
The motley fpawn of ignorance and whim. 
Let pride conceive, and folly propagate, 


180 


The faſhion ſtill adopts the ſpurious brat: 
Nothing ſo ſtrange that faſhion cannot tame; 


By this diſnonour ceaſes to be ſhame : | 

This weens from bluſhes lewd Tyrawly's face, 

Gives Hzwley praiſe, and Ingoliſby diſgrace, 

From Mead to ihompſon ſhifts the palm at once, 

A meddling, prating, blund'ring, buſy dunce! 

And may (ſhould taſte a little more decline) 

Transform the nation th an herd of ſwine, 
Friend. 

The ſatal period haſtens on apace! 

Nor will thy verſe th' obſcene event diſgrace; 


190 


Thy flow'rs of poetry, that ſmell ſo ſtrong, 


The keeneſt appetites have loth'd the ſong; 

Conderan'd by Clark, Banks, Barrewby, and 
Chitty, | | | 

And ail che crop ear'd critics of the city: - 


know not; but certain it is, that many people of 
{aſhion commit the education of their heit> to 
ſome truſty footman, with a particular command 
to keep maſter out of the ſtable, 281 


Ver. 170. Monſters of abſurdity. 

„% He look'd, and faw a ſable ſorc ter riſe, 

Swift to whoſe hand a winged volume flies 

All ſudden, gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, 

Aud ten-horn'd fiends and giants rufh to war. 

Hell rites, heaven deſcends, and dance on earth, 

Gods, imps, and monſters, muſic; rage, and micth, 

A fire, a jip. a battle and a hal, 

Till one wide conflagration ſwallows all,” 
Daunciad, 


Ver. 174. This is no other than an empty 
chair, carried abut with great formality to per- 
form viſirs; by the help f which a decent cor- 
reſpondence is often maintained among people of 
filhion, many years together, without one per- 
ſonal interview, to the great honour of ho pita- 
lity and good neighbourtood.. 

Ibid. Venal boa d.] Equally applicable to the 
dining and card-tabje, where every gueſt muſt 
pay an extravagant price for what he has. 

Ver. 186 FHanwley.] A general fo renowned 
for conduct and dilcipline, that, during an action 
in which he had a contiderable command, he is 
laid to have been ſeen rallying three fugitive dra» 
goons, five miles from the field of battle. 

Ver. 195. A fraternity of wits, whoſe virtue, 
modeſty, and taſte, are much of the {ame dimen» 
lion. ; 


60 
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Mew io: Fy 
| Pence to the gentle ſon] that conld deny 


His invocated voice to fill the cry! 20800 


And let me {till the ſentiment dildain 

Of him who never {peaks but to arraign 

The ſneering ſon of calumny and ſcorn, 
Whom neither arts, nor ſenſe, nor ſou}, adorn: 
Or his, who, to maintain a critic's candle; 


Though co: ſcious of his own internal blank, 


His want of taſte unwilling to betray, 
Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe heſitates all day; 


With brow contracted hears each paſſage read. 
And often hums and ſhakes his empty head; 210 


Until ſome oracle ador'd pronounce 


The paſſive bard a poet ora dnace; 
Then in loud clamour echocs back the word, 
*Tis bold! inſipid - ſoaring or abſurd. 


| Theſe, and th' unnumber'd ſhoals of ſmaller fry, 


That mpg round, I pity and defy. 


THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND, {| 
Written in the Year 1746. | 


MovanN, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Thy ſons, for valour long renown'd, 
Lie ſlaughter'd on their native ground ; 
Thy hoſpitable rooſs no more, 

Invite the ſtranger to the ducr 

In ſmoky ruins ſunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 


The wretched owner ſees afar 

His all become the prey of war; 
Bethinks him ef his babes and wife, 
Then ſmites his breaſt, and curſes life. 
Thy ſwains are ſamiſu'd on the rocks, 


Where once they fed their wanton flocks ;. 


— 


Thy raviſh'd virgins ſhriek in vain; 
Thy infants periſh on the plain. 


What boots it then, in every clime, 
Through the wide ſpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praiſe, 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze? 

Thy row'ring ſpicit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 

What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage, and rancour fell. 


The rural pipe and merry lay 

No more ſhall cheer the happy day: 

No ſocial ſcenes of gay delight 

Beguile the dreary winter night: 

No ſtrains but thoſe of forrow flow, 
And nought be hcard but ſounds cf woe, 
While the pale phantoms of the ſlain 
Glide nightly o'er the filent plain, 


O baneſul cauſe, oh! fatal morn, 
Accurs'd to ages yewunborn ! 

The ſons againſt their father ſtood, 
The parent ſhed his children's blood. 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
The victor's ſoul was not appeas'd 3 FE: 


| 0 6 © WO NT 18 as 
While ſagely neutral fits thy ſilent friend, 5 ” 


Alike averſe to cenſure or commend. 


The naked and forlorn wuſt feel | 
D-vouring flames, and murd'cing bel! 1 


| The pious mother, doom'd to death, 


Forſaken wanders oer the heat, 
The bleak wind whiſtles round her head, . 

Her helpleſs orphans-cry for bread ; 

B:rcit of ſhelter, food, and friend, 

She views the ſhades of Night 1 7 

And ſtretch'd beneath the inclement lies, | 


Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies. 


While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, l 
Reſentment of my country's fate, 
Within my filial breaſt hall beats ; 
And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, 

My ſympathizing verſe Thall flow 

„ Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
„Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn.” 


VERSES ON A YOUNG LADY TC 
PLAYING ON A HARPSICHORD, AND six. 
Wuen Sappho ſtruck the quiv'ring wire, 
The throbbing breaſt was all on fire: 


And when ſhe rais'd the vocal lay, 
The captive ſoul was charm'd away! 


But had the nymph, poſſeſt with theſe, | 7 
Thy ſofter, chaſter pow'r to pleaſe; z ® 


Thy beautcous air of ſprightly youth, 


Thy native ſmiles of artleſs truth; 


The worm of grief had never prey'd 
On the forſaken love-ſtck maid ; 

Nor had ſhe mourn'd an hapleſs flame, 
Nor daſh'd on rocks her tender frame. 


IN IMITATION OF TIBULLUS, 


Wurnr now are all my flatt'ring dreams of joy? ? 
Monimia, give my ſoul her' wonted reſt ; 

Since firit thy beauty fix'd my roving eye, 
Heart-gnawing cares corrode my penſive breaſt. 


Let happy lovers fly where pleaſures call, 
With feſtive ſongs beguile the fleeting hour; 

Lead beauty through the mazes of the ball, 
Or preſs her wanton in love's roſeate bower. 


For me; no more Pilrange th' empurpled mead, 

Where ſhepherds pipe, and virgins dance around, 

Ner wander through the woodbine's fragrant 
ſhade, 

To hear the muſic of the grove reſound, 


I'll ſeek ſome lonely church, or dreary hall, 
Where fancy paints the glimm'ring taper blue. 
Where damps hang mould'ring on the ivy 'd 
wall, 
And ſhected ghoſts drink up the midnight dew: 


There leagued with hopeleſs anguiſh A 


Awhile in ſilence oer my fate repine 2 
Then with a long farewell to love and care, 


To kindred duſt my weary limbs conſigu. 


1 is 


Wilt thou, Monimia, ſhed a gracious tear 
On the cald grave where all my ſorrows reſt ? 
Strew vernal flow'rs, applaud my love fin- 
cere,; 
And bid the ract Lis caſy on my breaſt ? 


SONG. 


War with fond rapture and amaze, 
On thy tranſcendent charms I gaze, 
My cautious foul eſſays in vain 

Her peace and freedom to maintain : 
Yet let that blooming form divine, 
Where grace and harmony combine, 
Thoſe eyes, like genial orbs, that move, 
Diſpenſing gladneſs, joy, and love, 

In all their pomp aſſail my view, 

Intent my boſom to ſubdue ; * 
My breaſt, by wary maxims ſteeld, 
Not all thoſe charms ſhall force to yield, 


But, when invok d to beauty's aid, 
I ſee th* enlighten'd ſoul diſplay* d; 
That foul ſo ſenſibly ſedate 
Amid the ſtorms of froward fate ! 
Thy genius active, ſtrong and clear, 
Thy wit ſublime, though not ſevere, 
The focial ardour void of art, 

hat glows within thy candid heart 
My fpirits, ſenſe, and ftrength decay, 


* My reſolution dies away, 


And ev'ry faculty oppreſt, 


Almighty love invades my breaſt ! 


SONG. 


To fix her—'twere a taſk as vain 
To count the April drops of rain, 
To fow in Afric's barren ſoil, - 
Or tempeſts hold within a toil. 


1 know it, friend, ſhe's light as air, 


' Falfe as the fowler's artful ſnare ; 


Inconſtant as the paſſing wind, 
As winter's dreary froſt unkind. 


She's ſuch a miſer too in love, 

Its joys ſhe'll neither ſhare nor prove; 
Though hundreds of gallants await 
From her victorious eyes their fate. 


Bluſhing at ſuch inglorious reign, 
I ſometimes ſtrive to break her chain; 
My reaſon ſummon to my aid, 


- Reſolv'd no more to be betray d. 


Ah! friend, tis but a ſhort-liv'd trance, 


Diſpell'd by one enchanting glance; 


She need but look, and, I confeſs, 
| Thoſe looks completely curſe or bleſs. 


"$0 ſoft, ſo elegant, ſo fair, 
Sure ſomething more than human's there 
] muſt ſubmit, for ſtrife is vain, | 


. ?T'was deſtiny that forg'd the chain. 
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' BURLESQUE ODE *. 


N Wenn waſt thou, wittol ward, when hapleſs 
fate 

From theſe weak arms mine aged grannam tore: 
Theſe pious arms eſſay d too late, 

To drive the diſmal phantom from the door. 


Could not thy ſalutary pill prolong her days; 
For whom, ſo oft, to Marybone, alack ' 

Thy ſorrels dragg'd thee n the worſt of 
ways! 


Oil-dropping Twick'nham did net then detain, 
Thy ſteps, though tended by the Cambrian maids; 
Nor the ſweet environs of Drury-lane ; : 
Nor duſty Pimlico's embow'ring ſhades; 
Nor Whitehall, by the river's bank, 

Beſet with rowers dank; [ſons; 
Nor where th' Exchange pours forth its tawny 
Nor where to mix with offal, ſoil, and blood, 

Steep Snow-hill rolls the ſable flood; 
Nor where the Mint's contaminated kennels runs; 
Ill doth it now beſeem, 
That thou ſhould'ſt doze and dream, 
When death in mortal armour came, 
And ſtruck with ruthleſs dart the gentle 1 
Her lib'ral hand and ſympathiſing breaſt 
The brute creation kindly bleſs'd : 
Where'er the trod grimalkin purr'd around; 
The ſqueaking pigs her bounty own'd; 
Nor to the waddling duck or gabbling gooſe 
Did ſhe glad ſuſtenance refuſe 
The ſtrutting cock ſhe daily fed, 
And turkey with his ſnout ſo red; ; 
Of chickens careful as the pious hen, * 
Nor did ſhe overlook the tomtit or the wren; 
While redbreaſt hopp'd before her in the hall, 
As if ſhe common mother were of all. 


For my diſtracted mind, 
What comfort can I find; 
O beſt of grannams ! thou art dead and gone, 
And I am left behind to weep and moan, 
To ſing thy dirge in ſad and funereal rays 
Oh! woe is me! alack! and well-a- day! 


/ 


ODE TO MIRTH. 


PaReNT of joy! heart- eaſing mirth t 
Whether of Venus or Aurora born 
Yet goddeſs ſure of heavenly birth, 
Viſit benign a ſon of grief forlorn: 
Thy glittering colours gay, 
Around him mirth diſplay : 
And o'er his raptur'd ſenſe 
Diffuſe thy living influence ; 
So ſhall each hill ip purer green array'd, 
And flower adorn'd in new-born beauty glow.. 
The grove ſhall ſmooth the horrors of the ſhade 
And ſtreams in murmurs ſhall forget to flow. 


* Smollett, imagining himſelf ill treated by Lord 


j 


Lyttleten, ꝛ?orote the above burle Aue on that nobloman s 
menoch on the death of 6 bis lady, ws 


Could not thy healing drop, illuſtrious quack, 


: 
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And genial art's refulgeut ray. 


- On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love; 


* 


POEMS. 


Shine, goddeſs, ſhine with unremitted ray, 
And gild (a ſecoud ſun) with e beam our 
da ' 
cs thee forgets his pain, 
And aged poverty can ſmile with thee, 
If thou be nigh, grief's hate is vain, 
And weak th” uplifted arm of tyranny. 
The morning epes on high 
His univerſal eye; 
And on the world doth pour 
His glories in a golden ſhower, ' 
Lo! darkneſs trembling fore the hoſtile ray 
Shrinks to the cavern deep and wood forlorn :; 
The brood obſene, that own her gloemy 
ſway, 
Troop in her rear and ay th' approach of morn. 
Pale ſhiverivg ghoſts, that dread ch' all-cheering 
light, | night. 
Quick, as the lightning's flaſh glide, to ſepulchral 


But whence the gladdening beam 
That pours his purple ſtream 
' Ofer the long proſpect wide? 
"Tis Mirth, I ſee her ſit 
In majeſty of light, - 
With laughter at her ſide. 
Bright-ey'd fancy hovering near 
Wide waves her glancing wing in air; 
And young wit flings his pointed dart, 
That guiltleſs ſtrikes the willing heart. 
Fear not now affliction's power, 
Fear not now wild paſſion's rage, 
Nor fear ye aught in evil hour, 
Save the tardy hand of age. 
Now mirth hath heard the ſuppliant poet's prayer, 
No * 3 rides the blaſt ſhall vex the trou- 
: alr, N | 


ODE TO SLEEP. 


Sorr ſleep, profoundly pleaſing power, 
Sweet patron of the peaceful hour, 


O liſten from thy calm abode, 


And hither wave thy magic rod; 
Exrend thy filent ſoothing fway, 
And charm the canker care away. 
Whether thou lov'ſt to glide along, 
Attended by an airy throng 


Of gentle dreams and ſmiles of j joy, 


Such as adorn the wanton boy; 

Or to the monarch's faney bring 
Delights that better ſuit a king; 

The glittering hoſt, the groaning plan, 
The clang of arms, and victor's train; 


Nor ſhould a milder viſion pleaſe, 


Preſent the happy ſcenes of peace; 

Plump Autumn, bluſhing all around, 
Rich induſtry with toil embrown” 3 
Content, with brow ſerenely gay, 


ODE TO LEVEN-WATER. 
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r 
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I envied not the happieſt ſwain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain, 
Pure ſtream in whoſe tranſparent wave 


My youthful limbs I wont to lave; 2 


No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource; > = 

No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, . ; 

That ſweetly warbles g'er its ed, i 1 Tar 5 
With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpreads © © "2 
While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 1 

In myriads cleave thy cryſtal flood; 


The ſpringing trout in ſpeckled pride; 


The ſalmon, monarch of the tide; 

The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; 

The filver eel, and motled par. * 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make, j 

By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, i 

And edges' flower'd with eglantine. : 
Still on thy banks ſo gaily green, | 

May num'rous herds and flocks be ſeen, 

And laſſes chaunting o'er the pail, 

And ſhepherds piping in the dale, Þ 

And ancient faith that knows no guile, 

And induſtry embrown'd with toil, 

And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd, 


The bleſſings they enjoy to guard. 


ODE TO BLUE-EY'D ANN. 


Warn the rough north forgets to hol. 


And ocean's billows ceaſe to roll ; 

When Lybian ſands are bound in froſt, 
And cold to Nova-Zembla's loſt ! 
When heav'nly bodies ceaſe to move, - 
My blue-ey'd Ann Ill ceaſe to love. 


No more ſhall flowers the meads adorn, 
Nor ſweetneſs deck the roſy thorn ; 
Nor ſwelling buds proclaim the ſpring; 
Nor parching heats the dog-ſtar bring; 
Nor laughing lilies paint the grove, 
When blue- ey d Ann I ceaſe to love. 


No more ſhall j joy in in hope be found; 


Nor pleaſures dance their frolic round ; : 
Nor love's light godi inhabit carth ; 

Nor beauty give the paſſion birth ; 

Nor heat to ſummer ſunſhine cleave, 
When blue-cy'd Nanny I deceive. 


When rolling ſeaſons ceaſe to change, = 
Inconſtancy forgets to range ; 

When laviſh May no more ſhall bloom; 15 

Nor gardens yield a rich perſume; | 

When nature from her ſphere ſhall ſtarr, 

ll tear my Nanny from my heart. 


op TO INDEPENDENCE. 


STROPHE. 
Tur ſpirit, Independence, let me ſhare ' 
Lord of the lion-heart and cagle-eye, | v2 
Thy ſteps I follow with my boſom bare, : 
Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky. / } 


® The par is « ſmall ſs, net ulite the ſmelt wha 
it rivals in delicacy and flavour, 28 


Cl 


Deep in the frozen regians of the north, _ 


© 
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A goddeſs violated brought thee forch, 
Immortal liberty, wboſe looks ſublime 
Hath bleach'd - <4 tyrant's cheek. in every vary- 
ing clime. u f 
What time the iron · hearted Gaul 
With frantic ſuperſtition ſor his guide, 
Arm'd.with the dagger and the pall, 
The ſons of Woden to the field defy'd : 
The ruthleſs hag, by Weſer's flood, 
In Heaven's name urg'd the infcrnal blow; 
And red the ſtream hegan to flow: 
The vanquiſh'd were baptized with blood! 
: ANTISTROPHE. 
The Saxon prince in horror fled 
From altars ftain'd with human gore; 
And liberty his routed legions led 
In ſafety to the bleak Norwegian ſhore. 
There in a cave aflcep. ſhe lay, | 
Lulled by the hoarſc-refounding main; 
When a bold ſavage paſt that way, 
Impell'd by deſtiny. bis name diſdain, 
Of ample front the portly chief appear'd : 
The hunted bear ſupply'd a ſhaggy veſt; 
The driſted ſnow hung on his yellow beard ; 
And his broad ſhoulders brav'd the furious blaſt. 
He ſtopt He gazed ; his boſom glow'd, 


10 


20 


And deeply felt the impreſſion of her charms: 30 | 


He ſeiz'd the advantage fate allow'd : 


And ſtraight compreſſed her in his vigorous arms. 


STROPHE. | 
The curlieu ſcream'd, the tritons blew 
Their ſhells to celebrate the raviſh'd rite; 


Old time exulted as he flew ; 


And independence ſaw the light. 

The light he faw in Albion's happy plains, - 

Where under cover of a flowering thurn, 

While Philomel renewed her warbled ſtrains, 

The auſpicious fruit of ſtol'n embrace was born 

The mountain dryads ſeized with joy, 41 

The ſmiling infant to their charge conſign'd ; 

The Doric muſe careſs'd the favourite boy; 

The hermit wiſdom ſtoxr'd his opening mind. 

As rolling years matured his age, 

He flouriſhed bold and finewy as his ſire; 

While the mild paſſions in his breaſt aſſuage 

The fiercer flames of his maternal fire. 
ANTISTROPUE. 


Accompliſhed thus, he winged his way, 


And zealous roved from pole to pole, 


$0 
The rolls of right eternal to diſplay, 


And warm with patriot thoughts the aſpiring ſoul, | 


On deſert iſles it was he that rais'd 
Thoſe ſpires that gild the Adriatic wave, 


— 


Ver. 26. Charlmagne obliged four thouſand 
Saxon priſoners to embrace the Chriſtian religion, 
and immediately after they were baptized, ordered 
their throats.to be cut. Their prince Vitikind 
fled for ſhelter to Gotrick, king of Denmark. 

Ver. 53. Although Venice was built a conſi- 
derable time before the æra here aſſigned for the 
birth of Independence, the republic had not yet 
attainedtoany great degree of power and ſplendour, 


. | Ne'er payed that homage which my heart 


THE WORKS OF SMQLLETT. 
Where unn beheld amaz'd 


Fair freedom's tewple, where he mark d her grave, 

He ſteeled the blunt Batavian's arms 6r 

To burit the lberian's double chain; 

And cities rear'd, and planted farms, 

Won from the ſkirts of Neptnne's wide domain. 

He, with the generous ruſtics, fate, 

On Uri's rocks in cloſe divan; 

And winged that arrow ſure as fate, 

Which aſcertained the ſacred rights of man. 
STROPHE. ; 

Arabia's ſcorching ſands he croſs'd, 

Where blaſted nature pants ſupine, 

Conductor of her tribes aduſt, 

To freedom's adamantine ſhrine ; 

And many a Tartar hord forlorn, aghaſt ! 

He ſnatch'd from under fell oppreſſion's wing; 

And taught amidſt the drcary waſte 

The all-cheeting hymns of liberty to ſing. 

He virtve finds, like precicus ore, 

Diffus'd through every baſer mould, 

Even now he ſtands on Calvi's rocky ſhore, 

And turns the draſs of Corſica to gold; 

He, guardian genius, taught my youth 

| Pomp's tinſel livery to deſpiſe : 

My lips by him chaſtiſed to truth, 


71 


denies. 8 
a * ANTISTROPHE, 

Thoſe ſculptur'd hails my feet ſhall never tread, 
Where varniſh'd vice and vanity combin'd, 

To dazzle and ſeduce, there banners ſpread 

And forge vile ſhackles for the free-born mind. 
While inſolence his wrinkled front uprears, 

And all the flowers of ſpurious fancy blow; 

And title his ill- woven chaplet wears, 

Full often wreathed around the miſcreant's brow; 
Where ever-dimpling falſehood pert and vaia, 
Preſents her cup of ſtale profeſſion's froth; go 
Aud pale diſeaſe, with all his bloated train, 


Torments the {ons of gluttony and ſloth, 


* — 


— — — 


- Ver. 58. The Low Countries were not only 
oppreſſed by grievous taxations, but likewiſe 
threatened with the eſtabliſhment of the tnquiſi- 
tion, when the Seven Provinces revolted, aud 
ſhock off the yoke of Spain. - 
Ver. 62. Alluding to the known ſtory of Wil- 
liam Tell and his affociates, the fathers and 
founders of the confederacy of the Swiſs Can- 
tons. 

Ver. 65. The Arabs, rather than reſign their 
independency, have often abandoned their habi- 
tations, and encountered all the horrors of the 
deſert. N 

Ver. 69. From the tyranny of Jenghis-Khan, 
Timur- Bec, and other eaſtern conquerors, whole 
tribes of Tartars were uſed to fly into the remot- 
er waſtes of Cathay, where no army could follow 
them. | 

Ver. 76. The noble ſtand made by Paſchal Pa- 
oli and his aſſociates againſt the vſurpations of the 
French king, mult endear them to all the ſons oh 


1 — 


liberty and independence. 


P O E M 8. 


. STROPHE, 
In ſortune's car behold that minion ride, 
With either India's gli:tering {poils ppreſt, 
So moves the ſumpter-mule, in harneſs'd pride, 
That hears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. 
Fur him let venal bards diſgrace the bay, 
And hireling minſtrcls wake the tinkling ſtring : - 
Her ſenſual ſnares let faithl« ſs pleafure lay; 100 
And jingling bells fantaſtic ſolly ring; 
D-ſquiet, doubt, and dread {hall intervene ; 
And nature, ſtill to ail her feelings juſt, 
In vengeance hang a damp on every ſcene, | 
Shook from the baleful pinions of diſguſt. 

ANTISTROPHE, 

Nature I'll court in her ſequeſtered haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, ſtreamlet, grove, or cell. 
Where the poiſed lark his evening ditty chaunts, 
And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
"There, ſtudy ſhall with ſolitude recline 109 
And friendſhip pledge me to his fell-w-ſwains ; 
And toil and temperance ſedately twine | 
The ſlender cord that fluttering life ſuſtains : 
And fearleſs poverty ſhall guard the door, 
And taſte unſpoiled the frugal table fpread; 
And induſtry ſupply the humble ſtore ; 
And fleep unbribed his dews reireſhing ſhed : 
White-mantied innocence, ethereal ſprite, 
Shall chaſe far off the goblins of the night: 
And independence o'er the day preſide, 
Propitious power! my patrcn and my pride. 120 


SONG. 


Fon the man whom I love though my heart ! 
diſguiſe, 

I will freely deſcribe the wretch ] deſpiſe; 

And if he has ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw. 

He will ſure take hint from the picture I draw. 


A wit without ſenſe, without fancy a heau. 

Like a parrot he chatters, end ſtruts like a crow; 
A peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon, 

In c:urage a hind, in conceit a Gaſcoon. 


Asa vulture rapacious, in falſchood a fox, 
Inconſtant as waves, and unfeeling as rocks! 
As a tyger ferocions, perverſe a» a hog, 

In miſchief an ape, and in fac ning a dog. 


In a word, to ſum up al! his talents together, 
His heart is of lead, and bis brain is of fc.ather. 
Yet, if he has i-nfe but to dance a ftraw, 

He will ſure take the hint from the picture I draw. 


SONG. 
Lr the nymph fill avoid and be deaf to the. 


ſpwain 
Who in tranſports of paſſion aſfe&s to complain; 
For his rage, not his love, in that frenzy is ſhowng 
And the blaſt that blows loudeſt is ſoon over- 
blown, 


But the ſhepherd whom Cupid has pierc'd to the 
- hers 
Will ſubmiſſive adore, and rejoice in the ſmart; 
Or in plaintive ſoft murmurs, his boſom-felt wo, 
Like the ſmooth-gliding current of rivers will 
flow. 


Though ſilent his tongue, he will plead with his 
eyes | 
And his heart own your ſway in a tribute of ſighs; 
But when he accoſts you in meadow or grove, 
His tale is all tenderneſs, ray ture, and love. 


SONG. 


Co ux liſten, e ſtudents of ev'ry degree, 

I ſing of a wit and a tutor perdie, 

A ſtateſman profound, a critic immenſe, 

In ſnort, a mere jumble of learning and ſenſe g 
And yet of his talents. though laudably vain, 
His own family arts he could never attain, 


His father intendit g his fortune to build, 

In his youth would have taught him the trowel to 
wield, 

But the mortar of diſcipline revcr would ſtick, 

For his ſkull was ſecur'd by a facing of brick; 

Aud with all his endeavours of patience and pain, 

Che 1knl of his fire he could never attain, 


His mother an houſewife, neat, artful, and wiſe, 
Renown'd for her delicate biſcuit and pies; 
Soon alter'd his ſtudies, but flatt'ring his taſte, . 
From the raiſing of wall to the rearing of paſte 
But all her inſtructions were fruitlef- and vain, 
Ihe pye making myſt'ry he ne'er could attain. 


Yet true to his race. in his labours were ſeen, 

A jumble of both their profeſſions I ween ; 

For when his own genius he ventur'd to truſt, 
His pics ſeem'd of brick, and his houſes ot cruſt, 
then, good Mr. Tutor, pray be nor ſo vain, 
Since your family arts yuu could never attain, 
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Daughter of Pæon, queen of every joy 
Begin the ſong; and let it ſweetly flow, 

And let it wiſely teach thy wholeſome laws: 

% How beſt the fickle fabric to ſupport 

6 Of mortal man; in healthful body how 

«© A healthful mind the longeſt to maintain.” | 
With thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 
Of nature, and with daring ſteps proceed 
Through paths the muſes never trod before, 
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Jond AnusrTROVG was born at Caſtleton, on the banks of the Liddal, in Roxburghſhire, about 
1709. His father and brother were miniſters of Caſtleton, and highly reſpected for their piety and 
diligence in their paſtoral duty. 

After the ordinary courſe of ſchool education, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Edinburgh; 
where he ſtudied the ſeveral branches of philoſophy and medicine, under the different Profeſſors, and 
took his degree in Phyſic, February 4. 1732, with much reputation. The ſubject of his inaugural 
diſſertation was De Tabe purulenta. 

Soon after his graduation he went to London, the proper place for a man of accompliſhments 
like his, where he commenced Phyſician; but never attained any great extent of practice or mi- 
nence of popularity, 

He was more ſucceſsful as an author than a phyſician. ID 1735, he publiſhed, without his name, 
a pamphlet, intituled An Eſſay for Abridging the Study of Phyſic ; to wobich is added a Dialogue betwixt 
Hygeia, Mercury, and Pluto, relating to the Pratiice of Phyſic, as it is managed by a certain illuſtrious So- 
oicty ; and An Epiſtle from Uſbeck the Perſian to Foſbua Ward, Eq. with a dedication. © To the Antia- 
cademic Philoſophers, to the Generous Deſſ iſers of the Schools, to the Deſervedly Celebrated Joſhua 
Ward, John Moor, and the reſt of the numerous {& of Inſpired Phyſicians This fugitive piece 
contains much wit and pl ity. in the, dialague he has caught the very ſpirit of Lucian. 

In 1737, he publiſhed 7775 s of the Hiflory and Cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe, 8 vo inſcribed in an 
ingenious dedication to Dr. Alexander Stuart, as to © a perſon who had an indiſputable right to 
judge ſeverely of the performance preſented to him.“ | 

This publication was ſoon followed by The Economy of Love, 4to, a poem, which has much 
merit; but, it muſt be confeſſed, is too ſtrongly tinctured with the licentiouſneſs of Ovid. It ap- 
pears by one of the © Caſes on literary Property,” that Mr. Millar the bookſcller paid fifty 
guineas for the copy right of this poem, which. was intended as a burleſque on-ſome didactie 
writers. It has paſſed through many editions, more, it is to be be feared to the- advantage of the 
bookſeller than the reader. It is but juſtice, however, to add, that his maturer judgment ex- 
punged many of the luxuriances of youthful fancy, in an edition © reviſed and corrected by the | 


author,” in 1768. 
In 1741, he ſolicitated the recommendation of Pr. Birch, to be appointed Ig to the fleet, 


then going to the Weſt-Indies. 

In 1744, he publiſh-d The Art of Preſerving Health, a didactic poem, 8 vo, which laid the foundation 
of his fame, and wili be a laſting monument of his abilities. 

In,1 746 he was cg one of the 2 8 to the Hoſpital for Lame and Sick Soldiers be⸗ 
hind Buckingham. Houſe, ces 
In 1751, he publiſhed his poem on LAN, in folio; and in 1753. Tafte, an Epiſtle to a 
Ye oung Critic,” ato. In the ſame year an elegant ode was addreſſed to him by Dr. Theobald. 

In 1758, he publiſhed Stetches or Efſays on Various Subjechs, by Launcelot Temple, Ef. 840. In this 
production, which poſſefſcs much humour and knowledge of the world, and which had a remark- 
ably raj +1 ſale, he is ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſted by his friend Mr. Wilkes, | 

In 1760, he was appointed Phyſician to the army in Germany; where in 1761 he wrote a poem 
called Day, An Epiſtle to Fobn Wilkes of Ayleſbury, Eſq. 4to, which was publiſhed (as the prefatory 
adver: iſement confeſſes) * without the knowledge. or the conſent of the author, or of the gentle- 


man to whom it is addreſſed.” 
In this poem he wantonly hazarded a reflection on Churchill, which drew on him the vengeance. 


of that ſevere ſatiriſt. 


— 


What news to-day ?—T aſk you not what rogue, 
What paitry imp of fortune's now in vogue. 
Whar torward blundering fool was laſt preferr'd, 
By mere pretence diſtinguiſh'd from the herd: 
With what new cheat the gaping town 1s ſmit, 
What crazy ſcribbi:r reigns the pteſent wit ; 
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\ What ſtuff for winter the Two Booths have mixt, 
4 What bouncing mimic gives a #e/civs next. 
In «© The Journey,” almoſt the laſt lines of poetry that Churchill lived to write, after referring 
thoſe who hinted that he ſhould © run his ſtock of genius out, to ſome contemporary writers who 
had obtained what he thought unmerited celebrity, he thus pointedly concludes the catalogue with 
Armſtrong. 
Let them with Armſtrong, taking leave of ſenſe, 
Read muſty lectures on Benevolence, 
Or con the pages of his gaping Day, 
Where all his former fame was thrown away; 
Where all but barren labour was forgot, 
And the vain fliffneſs of a letter'd Scet. 
Let them with Armſrong pals the term of light, 
But nor one hour of darkneſs, when the night 
Suſpends this mortal coil, when memory wakes, 
When for our paft miſdoings conſcience takes 
A deep revenge: when, by reflection led, 
She draws his curtains, and looks comfort dead, 
Let every muſe be gene ; in vain he turns 
And tries to pray for ſleep; an Ætna burns, . 
A more than Etna in his coward breaſt ; 
| And guilt, with vengeance arm'd, forbids him reſt, 
wy Though ſoft as plumage from young zephyr's wing, 
His couch ſeems hard, and no relief can bring; 
Ingratitude hath planted daggers there, 
No good man can deſerve, no brave man bear. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that Armſtrong himſelf afforded the original cauſe of offence; but the 
retaliation was unjuſtifiably ſevere. Armſtrong was incapable of the crime with which he is chargtd; 
and the imputation of ingratitude will never obſcure the character of a humane, benevolent, kindly 
affectioned man of genius, whoſe great offence was his attachment to the party in oppoſition to Mr. 
Wilkes and his friends. 

lt may be here obſerved, that nothing appears ſo fatal to the intercourſe of friends, as a diſagree- 
ment in politics. The intimacy which had ſubſiſted between Armſtrong and Mr. Wilkes, was cer- 
tainly interrupted, if not diſſolved, by the demon of party. 

Aſter the peace of Paris, in 1763, he quitted the army, returned to London, and refumed the 
practice of phyſic, in which he appears to have been chiefly wanting to his own ſueceſs, by his indo» 

ence and inactivity. 

He was a man of a very liberal turn of mind, of general erudition, with a large acquaintance 
among the learned of different profeſſions; but he could not enter into connections with people that 
were not to his liking. He could not cultivate the acquaintances to be met with at tea-tables; 
he could not intrigue with nurſes, nor aſſociate with the various knots of pert, inſipid, well-bred, 
impertinent, good humoured, malicious goſſips, that are often found ſo uſeful to introduce a young 
phyſician into practice. He rather choſe to employ his time at home in the indolent occupations of 
reading and ſtudy, or to ſpend an Attic evening in a ſele company of men of taſte and learning. 

In 1770, he publiſhed a collection of Miſcellanies, in 2 vols. $vo, containing the pieces he had 
formerly publiſhed ſeparately, except the Econemy of Tove and Day, with 1mitations of Sbal,peare and 
Spenſer, the Uni verſal Aimanack by Nouraddin Ali, The Forced Marriage, a tragedy, Sketches, &c. 

In an advertiſement to this collectidn, he ſays, he “ has at laſt taken the trouble upon him to 
colle& them, and to have them printed under his own inſpection, a taſk that he had long avoided, 
and to which he would hardly have ſubmitted himſelf at laſt, but for the fear of their being, ſome- 
time hercafter, expoſed in a ragged, mangled condition, and loaded with more favlts than they 
originally had, while [when] it might be impoſſible for him, by the change perhaps of one letter, 
to recover a whole period from the moſt contemptible nonſenſe. Along with ſuch pieces as he 


had formerly offered to the public, he takes this opportunity of preſenting it with ſeyeral others; 
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fome of which had lain by him many years. What he has loſt, ahd eſpecially what be has de- 
ſtroyed, would probably enough have been better received by the great majority of readers than 
any thing he has publiſhed. , But he never courted the public. He wrote chi-fly for his own 
amuſement ; and becaaſe he found it an agreeabl: and innocent way of ſometimes ſpending an 
idle hour. He has always moſt heartily deſpiſed the opinion of the mobility, from the loweſt to the 
higheſt ; and if it is true what he has ſometimes been told, that the beſt judges are on his fide, he 
deſires no more in the article-of fame and renown as a writer. If the beſt judges of this age ho- 

- Nour him with their approbation, all the worſt too of the next will favour him with theirs, when, 
by Heaven's grace, he'il be too far beyond the reach of their unmeaning praiſes, to receive any dif 
guſt from them,” 

In moſt of the Sketches or Eſſoys, he has diſcovered a ſound underſtanding, and a good taſte; but 
he ſeems very fond of making uſe of ſome vulgarities of expreſſion that belong peculiarly to the? 
mobility, The Forced Marriage was written in 1758. It had been offered to Garrick, but refuſcd 
by him. It i is a perſormance in which there is much paſſion, but little judgment. 4 

In 1771, he publiſhed A Short Ramble through ſome parts of France and Italy, by Launcelot Temple, 
£4. 8yo. ; and. in 1773, a pamphlet in his own name, intituled, Medical Eſſays, 4to towards the 
concluſion of which, he accounts for his not having ſuch extenſive practice as ſome of his brethren, 
from his not being qualified to employ the uſual means, from a tickliſh ſtate of ſpirits, and a diſ- 

tempered exceſs of ſenſibility. He complains much of the behaviour of ſome of his brethren, of 
the herd of critics, and particularly of the reviewers, ; 

This work, which does not appear to have acquired much reputation, was the laſt which he gave 
to the world. He died September 7. 1779, in conſequence, it is ſaid, of a fall he received in ſtep- 
ping out of a coach; and, to the ſurpriſe of his friends, left behind him more than 3ocol. ſaved 
out of a very moderate income, arifing principally from his half pay. 

The following Verſes on the Death of Dr. Armſtrong, appeared in the © Gentleman's Magazine, 
for October 1779, dated Gray's-Inn, September 10. and ſigned W. R. 

Ye ſwains of Ziddal, as you drive your ſheep 
1 To verdant paſtures, or the ruſlet ſteep, 
If yet a muſe on Liddal's banks remain, 
For tuncful Armſtrong wake the plaintive ſtrain. x; 
8 Though from you long, long from the limpid * 
In which he lov'd his infant limbs to lave; 
Long from the pool, where oft with mimic fly 
He patient angled for the ſilver fry; 
Yet were his manners artleſs as your own, 
As plain as he the world had never known. 
The world he ſcorn'd, for well he knew to ſcan 
I ̃ be crooked views of narrow-minded man. | | 

— Ye ſons of Galena, though he lack'd not ſkill SF 
Like you, by flow and ſecret means to kill, 
He ſought to ſave, he ſought to heal the frame, 
And breath'd Nepenthe in poetic flame. 
From breezy ſummit, or fair op'niug lawn, 
He bade his patients hail the cheerful dawn; 
Their villas build, wide from the marſhy mead, 
But chief where bees on fragrant wild thyme feed: 
As death itſelf avoid the ſmoky town; 
Reſiſt the enfecbling luxury of down: 


Far from the breaſt all rankling cares expel, 
And there invite content and hope to dwell, &c. 


No edition of his Miſcellanies has been called for ſince his death; but his Art of Preſerving Health, 
has been frequently reprinted, and with his other poetical pieces, except The Economy of _— was 
received into the edition of © the Engliſh Poets,” 1790. 

The character of Armſtrong ſeems to have beeu very amiable and reſpectable. It is to his ho- 
nour that he was the intimate friend of 1 homſon, and his coadjutor i in the compoſition of his ad- 
mirable * Caſtle of Indolence.“ Stanza Ixviii, was written by Armſtrong. * Though the Doc. | 


tor, Thomtou writes his friend Paterſon, © increaſes in Bis buſineſs, he does not decreaſe in ſpleen 3 
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but there is a certain kind of ſpleen that is both humane and agreeable, like Jaques in the play.” 

Thomſon has deſcribed his abſent moods in the © Caſtle of Indolence.” Stanza x. 
: With him was ſometimes join'd in ſilent walk, 

TProfoundlꝝy ſilent, for they t ever ſpcke) | 
One ſhyer ſtill, who quite deteſted talk, 
1 | Ott ſtung by ſpleen, at once away he broke 
To groves of pine, and broad o' erſhadowing oak, 

There inly thrill'd, he wander'd all alone, 


| And on himſelſ his penſi ve fury u oke; 
He never'd utter'd word, ſave when firſt ſhone 


The glittering ſtar of ere thank heaven, the day is done. 
He lived alſo in habits of intimacy with Grainger, Sir John Pringle, Mr. Fuſeli, and other 
. Men of wit and learning. 

I was early acquainted with Dr. Armſtrong,” the late worthy Dr. Cuming of Dorcheſter writes 
Mr. Nichols, ©* have often viſited him at his lodgings, knew many of his intimates, have met him 
in company. but from my having viſited the Metropolis fo ſeldom ſince my reſidence in Dorſet. 
ſhire, I was not ſo well acquainted: with him as I ſhould otherwiſe have been, or wiſhed to be, 
He always appeared to me (and I was confirmed in that opinion by that of his moſt intimate 
friends) a man of learning and genius, of conſiderable abilities in his profeſſion, of great bene vo- 
Jence and goodneſs of heart, fond cf aſſociating with men of parts and genius, but indolent and 
inactive, and therefore totally unqualified to employ the means that uſually lead to medical em- 
plozwent, or elbow his way through a crowd of competitors.” 

As a Poet, his compoſitions have great inequalities, ſome of them being poſſeſſed of every 1 re- 
quiſite to be ſought after in the moſt perſect compoſition, while others can hardly be conſidered as 
ſuperior to the productions of mediocrity. Much of the merit cf his EG tles to Eumenes, to a Young 

Critic, and to Fobn Wilkes, Eſq. eonſiſts in a ſpirited conciſeneſs, a lively repreſentation of characters, 
and a certain ſprightlineſs and turn of wit, which are alway» pleaſing. But they ſeldom riſe into 

2 high ſtrain of poetry, and are ſometimes deficient in grace and caſe, The Epiſtle to Eumenes, is 
rather too ſatirical ſor the ſubje ct. In the A5 le to Ta e. he is ſeverely ſatirical on all pretenders to 
it; but he does not treat the ſubject in ſo maſtes ly, nor in ſo poctieal a mapner as Pope had done 

In his Day, he ſeems not to have intended riſing much higher than proſe put into 


before him. 
His Winter Piece, in imitation of Shakſpeare, has more elevation, but is a turgid and 


numbers. 


Inflated performance. 
His Art of Preſerving Health, on account of the reputation it has ſo juſtly acquired, precludes all 


criticiſm. It is of the higheſt ſpecies of didactic poetry, and of a merit and character ſo great, as 
to rark with the compoſitions of Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Vida, Boilean, Akenſide, Dyer, and 
Grainger. Akenſide has attempted the moſt rich and poetical form of didaQtic writing in his 
& Pleaſures of Imagination,” and in ſeveral parts, ſucceeded happily, and diſplayed much genins. 
Armſtrong has not aimed at ſo high a ftram as Akenſide; but he is more equal, and maintains 
throughout a chaſte and correct elegance. 

« To deſcribe ſo difficult a thing gracefully and poetically,“ ſays Dr. Warton, in his“ Refle@ions 
on Didactic Poetry,” as the effe ds of a diſten per on the human body, was reſerved for Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong, who accordingly hath nobly executed, at the end of his third book of his Art of Preſerving 
Health. where he hath given us that patbetic account of the Sweating Sickneſs, - There is a claſſical 
cor re ctneſs and cloſeneſs of ſtyle in this rm that are truly admirable; and the ſubje is raiſed and 
adorved by numberleſs poetical images.“ 

« Of all the poetical performances on this ſubject, ſays Dr. Mackenzie in his 65 Hiſtory of 
Health,“ that have ce me to my hands, Dr. Armſtrong'e Art of Preſerving Health is by far the beſt. To 
quote every charming deſcription and beautiful paſſage of this poem, one muſt tranſcribe the whole. 
We cannot, however, expect new rules where the principal defign was to raiſe and warm the 
heart into a compliance with the ſolid precepts of the ancients, which he has enforced with great 
firength and elegance. And, upon the whole, he has convinced us by his own example, that we 


wnght not to blame antiquity for acknowledging 
One power of phyſie, melody, and ſong.”! 


* 
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IN FOUR BOOKS: 


BOOK I. 
AIR. 


Davourrs of Pæon, queen of every joy, 
Hygeia * ; whoſe indulgent ſmile ſuſtains 

The various race luxuriant nature pours, 

And on th' immortal eſſences beſtows 
Immortal youth ; auſpicious, O deſcend ! 

Thou cheerful guardian of the rolling year, 
Whether thou wanton'ſt on the weſtern gale, 

Or ſhak'ſt the rigid pinions of the north, 
Diffuſeſt life and vigour through the tracts 

Of air, through earth, and ocean's deep domain. 
When through the blue ſerenity of heaven 

Thy power approaches, all the waſteful hoſt 
Of pain and ſickneſs, ſqualid and deform'd, 
Confounded ſink into the lotheſome gloom, 

Where in deep Erebus involv'd the fiends | 
Grow more profane. Whatever ſhapes of death, 
Shook from the hideous chambers of the globe, 

Swarm through the ſhudd'ring air: whatever 

plagues - 

Or meagre famine breeds, or with ſlow wings 

Riſe from the putrid watry element, 

The damp wats foreſt, motionleſs and rank, 

That ſmothers earth and all the breathleſs winds, 
Or the vile carnage of th' inhuman field: 

Whatever baneful breathes the rotten ſouth ; 

Whatever ills th' extremes or ſudden change 
Of cold and hot, or moiſt and dry produce 

They fly thy pure effulgence : they and all 

The ſecret poiſons of avenging heaven, 

And all the pale tribes halting in the train 

Of vice and heedleſs pleaſure ; or if aught 

The comet's glare amid the buraing ſky, 
Mournful eclipſe, or planets ill-combin'd 
Portend c Haſtrous to the vital world; 

„Thy ſalutary power averts their rage, 

Averts the general bane : and but for thee 
Nature would ſicken, nature ſoon would die. 


* Hygeia, the goldeſs of health, was, according to 
the genealogy of the beathen deities, the daugbter of A 


culapius ; who, as well as Afello, was diſtinguiſoed by | 


the name of Pons 5 


Without thy cheerful active energy 
No rapture ſwells the breaſt, no poet ſings; | 
No more the maids of Helicon delight. 

Come then with me, O goddeſs heavenly gay ! 
| Begin the ſong ; and let it ſweetly flow, 

And let it wiſely teach thy wholeſome laws: 
How beſt the fickle fabric to ſupport 


| © Of mortal man; in healthful body how 


4A healthful mind the longeſt to maintain.” 
*'Tis hard, in ſuch a ſtrife of rules, to chooſe 
The beſt, and thoſe of moſt extenſive uſe ; 
Harder in clear and animated ſong 
Dry philoſophic precepts to convey. 
Yet with thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 
Of nature, and with daring ſteps proceed 
Through paths the muſes never trod before; 
Nor ſhould I wander doubtful of my way; 
Had I the lights of that ſagacious mind 
Which taught to check the peſtilential fire, 
And quell the deadly Python of the Nile. 
O thou belov'd by all the graceful arts, 
Thou long the fav'rite of the healing powers; 
Indulge, O head ! a well-deſign'd eſſay, 
Howe'er imperſect; and permit that I 
My little knowledge with my country ſhare, 
Till you the rich Aſclepian ſtores unlock, 
And with new gcacey dignify the theme. | 
Ye who amid this feveriſh world would weak - 
A body free of pain, of cares a mind; = 
Fly the rank city, ſhun its turbid air; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal ſmoke 
And volatile corruption, from the dead. 
The dying, ſick' ning, and the living world 
Exhal'd, to ſully heaven's tranſparent dome 
With dim mortality. It is not air 
That from a thouſand lungs recks back to thinej 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 
The ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw - \ 
Of nature; when from ſhape and texture ſhe | 
Relaßſes into fighting elements: 
It is not air, but floats a nauſeous maſs 
Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things. 
Much moiſture hurts; but here a ſordid bath; 
With oily rancour fravght, relaxes more 


The ſolid ſrame than ſimple moiſture can; - 
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Beſides, immur'd in many a ſullen bay 
That never felt the freſhneſs of the breeze. 
This lumb'ring deep remains, and ranker grows 
With ſickly reſt : and (though the lungs abhor 
To drink the dun fuliginous abyſs) 
Did not the acid vigour of the mine, 
Roll'd from ſo many thund'ring chimneys, tame 
The putrid ſteams that overſwarm the ſky ; 
This cauſtic venom would perhaps corrode 
Thoſe tender cells that draw the vital air, 
In vain with all their unctuous rills bedew'd ; 
Or by the drunken venous tubes, that yawn 
In countleſs pores o'er all the pervious ſkin | 
Imbib'd, would poiſon the balſamic blood, 
And rouſe the heart to every fever's rage. 
While yet you breathe, away; the rural wilds 
Invite; the mountains call you, and the vales; 
'The woods, the ſtreams, and each ambroſial breeze 
That fans the ever undulating ſky; 
A kindly ſky ! whoſe foſt'ring power regales 
Man, beaſt, and all the vegetable reign. 
Find then ſome woodland ſcene where nature 
ſmiles | Ts 
Benign, where all her honeſt children thrive, 
To us there wants not many a happy ſeat! 
Look round the ſmiling land, ſuch numbers riſe 
We hardly fix, bewilder'd in our choice, 
See where enthren'd in adamantine ſtate, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windſor ſits ; 
There chooſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove 
Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames; or where 
Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats, 
(Richmend that ſees an hundred villas riſe 
Rural or gay). O from the ſummer's rage 
O! wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham — Eut, if the buſy town 
Attract thee till to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly thou mayſt tky vacant hours pofſeſs 
In Hampſtead, courted by the weſtern wind ; 
Or Greenwich, waving o'er the winding flood 
Or loſe the world amid the fylvan wilds 
Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unfpoil'd. 
Green riſe the Kentifh hills in cheerful air; 
But on the marfhy plains that Lincoln ſpreads 
Build not, nor reſt too long thy wand'ring feet. 
For on a ruſtic throne of dewy turf, 
Wich baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Quartzna there prefides; a meagre fiend 
Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
Compreſs'd the ſlothſul naiad of the fens. 
From ſuch a mixture ſprung, this fitful peſt 
With fev'riſh blaſts ſubdues the ſickning hand: 
Cold tremors come, with mighty love of reſt, 
Convu'ſfive yawnings, laſſitude, and pains + 
That ſting the burden'd brows, fatigue the loins, 
And rack the joints and every torpid limb; 
Then parching heat ſucceeds, till copious ſweats 
O'erflow : a ſhort relief from former ills. 
Beneath repeated ſhocks the wretches pine; 
The vigour ſinks, the habit melts away; 
he cheerful, pure, and animated bloom 
Dies from the face, with ſqualid atrophy 
Devour'd, in ſallow melancholy clad, 
Ard oft the ſorcereſs, in her ſated wrath, 
Reſizns them to the furies of her train; 


/ 


| 
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Of Eſfex from inveterate ills revive, 
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The bloated hydrops, and the yellow flend 
Ting'd with her own accumulated gall. 

In queſt cf fites, avoid the mournful plain 
Where ofiers thrive, and trees that love the lake ; 


| Where many lazy muddy rivers flow: 


Nor for the wealth that all the Indies roll 
Fix near the marſhy margin of the main, 
For from the humid ſoil and wat*ry reign 
Eternal vapours rife; the ſpungy air 
For ever weeps : or, turgid with the weight 
Of waters, pours a ſounding deluge down, 
Skies ſuch as theſe let every mortal ſhun 
Who dreads the dropſy, palſy, or the gout, 
Tertian, corroſive ſcurvy, or moiſt catarth: 
Or any other injury that grows 
From raw-ſpun fibres idle and unſtrung, 
Skin ill-perſpiring, and the purple flood 
In languid eddies loitering into phlegm. 
Yet not alone from humid ſkies we pine; 
For air may be too dry. The ſubtle heaven, 
That winnows into duſt the blaſted downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a ſtream, 
Too faſt imbibes th' attenuated lymph, 
Which, by the furface, from the blood exhales. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toil eſſay 
Their flexible vibration-; or, inflam'd, 


Their tender ever- moving ſtructure thaws. 


Spoil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 

A maſs of lees remains, a drofly tide 

That flow as Lethe wanders through the veins : 
Unactive in the ſervices of life, 

Unfit to lead its pitchy current through 
The ſecret mazy channels of the brain. 

The melancholic fiend (that worſt deſpair 

Of phyfic), hence the ruſt-complexion'd man 


| Purſues, whoſe blood is dry, whoſe fibres gain 


Too ſtretch'd a tone: and hence in climes aduft 

So ſudden tumults ſeize the trembling nerves, 

And burning fevers glow with double rage. 
Fly, if you can, thefe violent extremes 

Of air : the wholeſome is nor moiſt nor dry. 

But as the power of chooſing is dery'd 

To half mankind, a further taſk enſues ; 

How beſt to mitigate theſe fell extremes, 

How breathe, unhurt, the withering element, 

Or hazy atmoſphere : though cuſtom moulds 

To ev'ry clime the foft Promethean clay ; 

And he who firſt the fogs of Eſſex breath'd 

(So kind is native air), may in the fens 


® 
At pure Montpelier or Bermuda caught, | | 
But if the raw and oozy heaven offend, | 
Correct the ſoil, and dry the ſources up f | 
Of watcry exhalation : wide and deep 
Conduct your trenches through the quaking bog; 
Solicitous, with all your winding arts, 8 
Betray th' unwilling lake into the ſtream ; 
Aud weed the foreſt, and invoke the winds 
1'o break rhe toils where ſtrangled vapours lie; 
Or through the thickets ſend the crackling flames. 
Meantime, at home, with cheerful fires diſpel 
Ihe humid air: and let your table ſmoke 
With ſolid roaſt or bak'd ; or what the herds 
Of tanier breed ſupply ; or what the wilds 
Yield to the toilſome pleaſures of the chaſe. 


Generous your wine, the boaſt of rip'ning years; 
But frugal be your'cups : the languid frame, 
Vapid and ſunk from yeſterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of watery heavens. 
But neither theſe, nor all Apollo's arts, 

Diſarm the dangers of the drooping ſky, 

Unleſs with exerciſe and manly toil 
You brace your nerves, and ſpur the lagging blood. 
The fatt'ning clime let all the ſons of caſe . 
Avoid; if indolence would wiſh to live, 

Go, yawn and loiter out the long flow year 

In fairer ſkies. If droughty regions parch 55 
The ſkin and lungs, and bake the thickening blood; 
Deep in the waving foreſt chooſe your ſeat, 
Where fuming trees refreſh the thirſty air; 

And wake the fountains from their ſecret beds, 
And into lakes dilate the rapid ſtream. 

Here ſpread your gardens wide; and let the cool, 
The moiſt relaxing vegetable ſtore, 

Prevail in cach repaſt: your food ſupplied 

By bleeding life, be gently waſted down, 

By ſoft decoction, and a mellowing heat, 

To liquid balm; or, if the ſolid maſs 

You chooſe, tormented in the boiling wave; 
'That through the thirſty channels of the blood 

A ſmooth diluted chyle may ever flow. 

The fragrant dairy, from its cool receſs, 

Its neQar acid, or benign will pour, 

To drown your thirſt ; or let the mantling bowl 
Of keen Sherbet the fickle taſte relieve. 

For with the viſcous blood the ſimple ſtream 
Will hardly mingle; and fermented cups 

Oft diſſipate more moiſture than they give. 

Vet when pale ſeaſons riſe, or winter rolls 

His horrors o'er the world, thou mayſt indulge 

In feaſts more genial, and impatient broach 

The mellow caſk. Then, too, the ſcourging air 
Provokes to keener toils than ſultry droughts 
Allow. But rarely we ſuch ſkies blaſpheme. 
Steep'd in continual rains, or with raw fogs 
Bedew'd, our ſeaſons droop ; incumbent ſtill 

A ponderous heaven o'erwhelms the ſinking ſoul, 
Lab'ring with ſtorms, in heapy mountains riſe 
Th' imbattled clouds, as if the Stygian ſhades 
Had left the dungeon of eternal night, | 
Till black with thunder all the ſouth deſcends, 
SArce in a ſhowerleſs day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime ; except the baleful eaſt 
Withers the tender ſpring, and ſourly checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk 
'Of ſummers, balmy airs, and ſkies ſerene. 

Good heaven! for what unexpiated crimes 

This diſmal change ! The brooding elements 

Do they, your powerful miniſters of wrath, 
Frepare ſome fierce exterminating plague ? 
Or is it fix'd in the decrees above, 
That lofry Albion melt into the main! 
Indulgent nature, O diſſolve this gloom! 

Eind in eternal adamant the winds E106; 
That drown or wither : give th® genial weft 

To breathe, and, in its turn, the ſprightly north: 
And may once more the circiing ſeaſons rule 
The year; nor mix in every monſtrous day. 

Meantime, the moiſt malignity to ſhun 


Of burden d ſkies; mark where the dry champaign | 
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Swells into cheerful hills; where marjoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air; 
And where the * cynorrhodon with the roſe . 
For fragrance vies; for in the thirſty ſoil 
Moſt fragrant breath: the aromatic tribes. a 
There bid thy roofs, high on the baſking ſteep, 
Aſcend, there light thy hoſpitable fires. 
And let them ſee the winter morn ariſe, 
The ſummer evening bluſhing in the weſt; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O'erhung, defends you from the bluſt'ring north, 
And bleak affliction of the peeviſh eaſt. 
O! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The ſounding foreſt fluctuates in the ftorm ; 
To ſink in warm repoſe, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the ſteady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar ſleep. 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarſer ſtrain 
Of waters ruſhing o'er the ſlippery rocks, 
Will nightly lull you to ambroſial reſt. 
To pleaſe the fancy is no trifling good, 
Where health is ſtudied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the juſt 
And natural movements of the harmonious frame, 
Beſides, the ſportive brook for ever ſhakes 
Ihe trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with inceſſant change 
Of pureſt element, refreſhing ſtill | 
Your airy feat, and uninſected gods. 
Chiefly for this I praiſe the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whoſe lofty ſides 
Th' ethereal deep with endleſs billows chaſes, 
His purer manſion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 

But may no fogs, from Jake or fenny plain, 
Involve my hill! And whereſoe'er you build; 
Whether on ſun-burnt Epſom, or the plains: 
Waſh'd by the ſilent Lee; in Chelſea low, 

Or high Blackheath, with wint'ry winds aſſail'd; 

Dry be ycur houſe: but airy more than warm. 

Eiſe every breath of ruder wind will ſtrike 

Your tender body through with rapid pains 

Fierce coughs will teaze you, hoarſeneſs bin | your 
voice, | 

Or moiſt Gravedo load your aching brows. 

Theſe to defy, and all the fates that dwell 

In cloiſter'd air, tainted with ſteaming life, 

Let lofty ceilings grace your ample rooms; 

And {till at azure noontide may your dome 

At every window drink the liquid ſky. 

Need we the ſunny ſituation here, 

And theatres open to the ſouth commend ? 
Here, where the morning's miſty breath infeſts 
More than the torrid noon : how ſickly grow, 
How pale the plants in thoſe ill-ſated vales, 
That, circled round with the gigantic heap 

Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope 


Jo feel the genial vigour of the ſun ! 


While on the neighbouring hill the roſe inflames 5 


| The verdant ſpring; in virgin beauty blows 


The tender lily, languiſhingly ſweet ; | - 
O'er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 


* The wild roſe, or that which grows on the come 
mon briar. $55 4 e | * 
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And autumn ripens in the ſummer's ray. 

Nor leſs the warmer living tribes demand 

The foſt'ring ſun : whoſe energy divine 
Dwells not in mortal fire; whoſe gen'rous heat 
Glows through the maſs of groſſer elements, 
And kindles into life the pond'rous ſpheres. 
Cheer'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 

We court thy beams, great majeſty of day ! 

If not the ſoul, the regent of this world, 
Ficſt-born of heaven, and only leſs than God ! 


BOOK II. 


DIET. 


Zncban of air, A deſart ſubject now, 
Rougher and wilder, riſes to my ſight. 

A barren waſte, where not a garland grows 
To bind the muſe's brow ; not ev'n a proud 
tupendous ſolitude frowns o'er the heath, 

To rovſe a noble horror in the ſoul : 

But rugged paths fatigue, and error leads 
'Through endleſs labyrinths the devious feet. 
Farewell, ethereal fields ! the humbler arts 
Of life ; the table, and the homely gods, 
Demand my ſong, Elyſian gales adieu! 

The blood, the fountain whence the ſpirits flow, 
The generous ſtream that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys. 
To every particle that moves or lives; 

This vital fluid, through unnumber'd tubes 
Pour'd by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded ; ſcourg'd for ever round and round; 
Enrag'd with heat and toil, at laſt forgets 
Its balmy nature; virulent and thin 

It grows; and now, but that a thouſand gates 
Are open to its flight, it would deſtroy 

The parts it cheriſh'd and repair'd before. 
Beſides, the flexible and tender tubes 

- Melt in the mildeſt moſt neQareous tide 
That ripening nature rolls; as in the ſtream 
Its crumbling banks; but what the vital force 
Of plaſtic fiuids hourly batters down, | 
That very force thoſe plaſtic particles 
Rebuild: ſo mutable the ſtate of man. 

For this the watchful appetite was giv'n, 
Daily with freſh materials to repair 

This unavoidable expence of life, 

This neceſſary waſte of fleſh and blood. 

Hence the concoctive powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle ; 

The chyle to blood; the foamy purple tide 
To liquors, which throu; gh finer arteries 

To different parts their winding courſe purſue; 
To try new changes, and new forms put on, 
Or for the public, or ſome private uſe. 

Nothing ſo foreign, but th' athletic hind 
Can labour into blood. The hungry meal 
Alone he fears, or aliments too thin; 

By violent powers too eaſily ſubdu' d, 

Too ſoon. expell'd. His daily labour thaws, 
Te friendly chyle, the moſt rebellious maſs 
That falt can harden, or the ſmoke of years; 
Nor does his gorge the luſcious bacon rue, 
Nor that which Ceſtria ſends, tenacious paſte 
of ſolid milk. But ye of ſoſter clay, 


Inficm and delicate! and ye, who waſte 

With pale and bloated ſloth the tedious day! 

Avoid the ſtubborn aliment, avoid 

The full repaſt; and let ſagacious age 

(3row wiſer, le fon'd by the dropping teeth. 
Half ſubtiliz'd to chyle, the liquid food 

Readieſt obeys th' aſſimilating pow'rs; 


And ſoon the tender vegetable maſs 


Relents; and ſoon the young of thoſe that tread 
The ſtedfaſi earth, or cleave the green abyſs, 
Or pathleſs ſky. And if the ſteer muſt fall, 
In youth and ſanguine vigour let him die ; 
Nor ſtay till rigid age, or heavy ails, 
Abſolve him ill requited from the yoke. 
Some with high forage, and luxuriant eaſe, 
Indulge the veteran ox ; but wiſer thou, 
From the bald mountain or the barren downs, 
Expect the flocks by frugal nature fed; 
A race of purer blood, with exerciſe 
Refin'd, and ſcanty fate: for, old or young, 
The ſtall'd are never healthy ; ; nor the cramm' 
Not all the culinary arts can tame ; 
To wholeſome food the abominable growth 
Of reſt and gluttony; the prudent taſte 
Rejects like bane ſuch lotheſome luſciouſneſs, 
The languid ſtomach curſes even the pure 
Delicious fat, and all the race of oil: 
For more the oily aliments relax 
Its ſeeble tone; and with the eager lymph, 
Fond to incorporate with all it meets, 
Coily they mix, and ſhun with ſlippery wiles 
The woo'd embrace. 'Th' irreſoluble oil, 
So gentle late and blandiſhing, in floods 
Of rancid bile o'erflows : what tumults hence, 
What horrors riſe, were nauſeous to relate. 
Chooſe leaner viands, ye whoſe jovial make 
Too faſt the gammy nutriment imbibes: 
Chooſe ſober meals; and rouſe to active life 
Your cumbrous clay; nor on th' infeebling down, 
Irreſolute, protract the morning hours. 
But let the man whoſe bones are thinly elad, 
With cheerful eaſe and ſucculent repaſt, 
Improve his habit if he can; for each 
Extreme departs from perfect ſanity. 

could relate what table this demands, 
Or that complexion; what the various powers 
Of various foods : but fifty years would roll, 
And fiſty more, before the tale were done. 
Beſides, there often lurks ſome nameleſs, ſtrange, 
Peculiar thing; nor on the ſkin diſplay d, 
Felt in the pulſe, nor in the habit ſeen ; 
Which finds a poiſon in the food that moſt 
The temp'rature affects. There are, whoſe blood 
Impetuous rages through the turgid veins, 
Who better bear the fiery fruits of Ind 
Than the moiſt melon, or pale cucumber, 
Of chilly nature others fly the board 


| Supply'd with laughter, and the vernal 4 
| For cooler, kinder, juſtenance implore. 

{ Some even the generous nutriment deteſt, 

| Which, in the ſhell, the leeping embryo rears. 


Some, more unhappy ſtill, repent the gifts 
Of Pales; ſoft, delicious, and benign: 
The balmy quinteſſence of every flower, 


And every grateful herb that decks the ſprings 
| 
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The foſt'ring dew of tender ſprouting life ; 
The beſt refection of declining age; 
The kind reſtorative of thoſe who lie 
Half dead and panting. from the doubtful ſtrife 
Ot nature ſtruggling in the grafp of death. 
Try all the bounties of this fertile globe, 
There is not ſuch a ſalutary fo d 
As ſuits with every ſtomach. But (except, 
Amid the mingled maſs I fiſh and fowl, 
And boil'd and bak'd, you heſitate by which 
You ſunk oppreſs'd, or whether not by all); 
Taught by experience, ſ on you may diſcern 
What pleaſes. what offends. Avid the cates 
That lull the ſicken'd appetite too long; 
Or heave with fev'riſh fluſhings all the face, 
© Burn in the paims, and parch the rovghning tongue; 
Or much diminiſh, or too much increaſe 
Th' expence which nature's wiſe economy, 
Without or waſte or avarice, maintains. 
Such cates abjur'd, let prowling hunger looſe, 
And bid the curious palate roam at will; 
They ſcarce can err amid the various itores 
That burſt the teeming entrails of the world. 

Led by ſagacious taſte, the ruthleſs king 
Of beaſts on bleod and fliughrer only. lives; 
The tyger, form'd alike to crue] meals, 
Would at the manger ſtarve: of milder ſeeds 
The generous horſe to herbage and to grain 
Confines his wiſh ; though fabling Greece reſound 
The Thracian ſteeds with human carnage wild. 
Prompted by inſtinct's never-erring power, 
Each creature knows its proper aliment; 
But man, th' inhabitant of every clime, 
With all the commoners of nature feeds. 
Directed, bounded, by this power within, 
Their cravings are well-aim'd : voluptuous m 
Is by ſuperior faculties miſled ; | 
Miſled from pleaſure, even in queſt of joy. 
Sated with nature's boons, what thouſands ſeek, 
With diſhes tortur'd from their native taſte, 
And mad variety, to ſpur beyond 
Its wiſer will the jaded appetite! 
Is this for pleaſure ? Learn a juſter taſte; | 
And know that temperance is true luxury. 
Or is it pride? Purſue ſome nobler aim, 
Ditmiſs your paraſites, who praiſe for hire; 
And earn the fair eſteem of honeſt men, 
Whoſe praiſe is fame. Form'd of ſuch clay as yours, 
The ſick, the needy ſhiver at your gates. 
Even modeſt want may bleſs your hand unſeen, 
Though huſh'd in patient wretchednels at home. 
Is there no virgin. grac'd with every charm 
But that which binds the mercenary vow ? * 
No youth of genius, whoſe neglected bloom, 
Unſoſter'd, fickens in the barren ſhade ? 
No worthy man by fortune's random blows, 
Or by a heart too generous and humane, 
Conſtrain'd to leave his bappy natal feat, 
And ſigh for wants more bitter than his own ? 
There are, while human miſeries abound, 
A thouſand ways to waſte ſuperfluous wealth, 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hovr of ſickneſs or diſguſt. 
Put other ills th* ambiguous feaſt purſue, 
Bclides provoking the laſcivious taſte. 
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| What ſtrife is brew'd, and what pernicious 


Such various foods, though harmleſs each alone, 5 


Each other violate ; and oft we ſee 
From combinations of innoxious things, 17 
Th' unbounded taſte | r1ean not to confine 
To hermit's diet needlefbly ſevere. 

But would you long the ſweets of health enjoy, 
Or huſband pleaſure, at one impious meal 
Exhault not half the hountics of the year, 
Of every realm. lt matters net, meanwhile, 
How much to-morrow differ from to- day; 
So far indulge : tis fit, beſides, that man, 
To change obnoxious, be to change inur'd, 
But ſtay the curious appetite, and taſte 

With caution fruits you never tried before. 
For want of uſe the kindeſt aliment | 
Sometimes offends ; while cuſtom tames the rage 
Of poiſon to mild ami: y with life. ö | 

30 Heav'n has form'd us to the general taſte 
Of all its gifts . fo cuſtom has improv'd 

This bent of nature; that few fimple foods, 

Of all that earth, or air, or ocean yield, 

But by exceſs offend. Beyond the ſenſe 

Of light refection, at the genial board 

indulge not often; nor protract the ſeaſt 

Jo dull ſatiety till ſoft and ſlow 

A drowſy death creeps on, th* expanſive ſoul 
Oppreſs'd, and ſmother'd the celeitial fire. 

Ihe ſtomach, urg'd beyond its active tone, 
Hardly to nutrimental chyle ſubdues 

Che ſofteſt food: unfiniſh'd and d- prav'd, 

The chyle, in all its future wanderings, owns 

Its turbid fountain; not by purer ſtreams 

So to be clear'd, but foulneſs will remain; 

To ſparkling wine what ferment can exalt 

Th* unripen'd grape? Or what mechanic ſkill, 
From the crude ore, can ſpin the ductile gold? 

Groſs riot treaſures up a wealthy ſund 

Of plagues : but more immedicable ills 

Attend the lean extreme. For phyſic knows 

How to diſburden the too tumid veins, 

Even how to ripen the half. labour d blood: 

But to unlock the elemental tubes, 

Cotlaps'd and ſhrunk with long inanity, 
And with balſamic nutriment repair 

The dried and worn-out habit, were to bid 

Old age grow green, and wear a ſecond ſpring; 
Or the tall aſh, long raviſh'd from the ſoil, - 
Through wither'd veins imbibe the vernal dew. 
When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait * 
Till hunger ſharpen to corroſive pain: 

For the keen appetite will feaſt beyond 
What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne'er without danger meets its own reverſe. 
Too greedily th' exhauſted veins abſorb 

The recent chyle, and load enfeebled powers. 

Oft to th' extinction of the vital flame. 

To the pale cities, by the firm-ſet ſage 
And famine humbled, may this verſe be borne; 
And hear, ye hardieſt ſons that Albion breeds, 
Long toſs'd and famiſh'd on the wint'ry main; 
The war ſhook off, or hoſpitable ſhore 

Attain'd, with temperance bear the ſhock of joy; 
Nor crown with ſeſtive rites th' auſpicious day: 


Such feaſt might prove more fatal than the waves, 
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Than war or famine. While the vital fire 
Burns feebly, heap not the green fuel on; 
But prudently foment the wandering ſpark 
With what the ſooneſt feeds its kindrec touch: 
Be frugal ev'n of that: a little give 

At firſt ; that kindled, add a little more; 
Till, by deliberate nouriſhing, the flame 
Reviv'd, with all its wonted vigour glows. 

But though the two (the ſull and the jejune) 
Extremes have each their vice; it much avails 
Ever with gentle tide to ebb and flow 
From this to that: ſo nature learns to bear 
Whatever chance or headlong appetite 
May bring. Beſides, a meagre day ſubdues 
The cruder clods by floth or luxury 
Collected, and unloads the wheels of liſe. 
Sometimes a coy averſion to the feaſc 
Comes on, while yet no blacker omen lours ; 
Then is a time to ſhun the tempting board, 
Were it your natal or your nuptial day. 

Perhaps a faſt ſo ſeaſonable ſtarves 

The latent ſeeds of woe, which, rooted once, 

Might coſt you labour. But the day return'd 

Of feſtal luxury, the wiſe indulge 

"Moſt in the tender vegetable breed: 

Then chiefly, when the ſummer beams inflame 

The brazen heavens; or angry Sirius ſheds 

A feveriſh taint through the til] gulf of air. 

The moiſt cool viands then, and flowing cup, 

From the freſh dairy-virgin's liberal hand 

Will ſave your head from harm, though round the 

world : 

The dreaded * cauſos roll his waſteful fires. 

Pale humid winter loves the generous board, 

The meal more copious, and a warmer fare; 

And longs, with old wood and old wine, to cheer 

His quaking heart. The ſeaſon's which divide 

Th' empires of heat and cold (by neither claim'd, | 

Influenc'd by both), a middle regimen | 

Impoſe. Through autumn's languiſhing domain 

. Deſcending, nature by degrees invites 

To glowing luxury. But from the depth 

Of winter, when th' invigorated year 

Emerges; when Favonius fluſh'd with love, 

Toyful and young, in every breeze deſcends 

More warm and wanton on his kindling bride; 

Then, ſhepherds, then begin to ſpare your flocks ; 

And learn, with wiſe humanity, to check 

'The luſt of blood. Now pregnant earth commits 

A various offspring to th' indulgent ſky : 

Now bounteous nature feeds with laviſh hand 

The prone creation; yields what once ſuffic'd 

Their dainty ſovereign, wnen the world was 

young ; | 

Ere yet the barbarous thirſt of blood had ſeiz'd 

'The human breaſt.—Each rolling month matures 

The food that ſuits it moſt; ſo does each clime. 

| _ Far in the horrid realms of winter, where 
'Th' eſtabliſh'd ocean heaps a monſtrous waſte 

Of ſvining rocks and mountains to the pole; 

There lives a hardy race, whoſe plaineſt wants 

Relentleſs earth, their cruel ſtepmother 

Regards not. On the waſte of iron fields, 


# The burning fever. 


U 


Untam'd, untractable, no harveſts wave? 
Pomona hates them, and the clowniſh god 
Who tends the garden. In this frozen world 
Such cooling gifts were vain : a fitter meal 
Is earn'd with eaſe ; for here the fruitful ſpawn 
Of ocean ſwarms, and heaps their genial board 
With generous fare and Juxury profuſe. 
Theſe are their bread, the only bread they know; 
Theſe, and their willing flave the deer that crops 
The ſhrubby herbage on their meagre hills. 

Girt by the burning zone, not thus the ſouth 
Her ſwarthy fons in either Ind, maintains: 

Or thirſty Libya; from whoſe fervid loins 

The lion burits, and every fiend that roams 
Th' affrighted wilderneſs. The mountain, herd, 
Aduſt and dry, no ſweet repaſt affords: 

Nor does the tepid main ſuch kinds produce, 

So perfect, ſo delicious, as the ſhoals 

Of icy Zembla. Raſhly where the blood 


* 


Brews fever iſn frays; where ſcarce the tubes ſuſtain 


Its tumid fervour and tempeſtuous courſe; 
Kind nature tempts not to ſuch giſts as theſe. 
But here in livid ripeneſs melts the grape: 
Here, finiſh'd by invigorating ſuns, 

Through the green ſhade the golden orange glows; 
Spontaneous here the turgid melon yields 

A generous pulp: the coco ſwells on high 
With milky riches; and in horrid mail 

The criſp ananas wraps its poignant ſweets. 
Earth's vaunted progeny : in ruder air 

Too coy to flouriſh, even too proud to live; 
Or hardly rais'd by artificial fire 

To vapid life. Here with a mother's ſmile 
Glad Amalthea pours her copious horn. 

Here buxom Ceres reigns : Th' autumnal ſea 


In boundleſs billows fluctuates o'er their plains. 


What ſuits the climate beft, what ſuits the men, 
Nature proſuſes moſt, and moſt the taſte 


Demand. The fountain, edg'd with racy wine 


Or acid fruit, bedews their thirſty ſouls. 

The breeze eternal breathing round their limbs 

Supports in elſe intolerable air: : 

While the cool palm, the plaintain, and the grove 

That waves on gloomy Lebanon, aſſuage 

The torrid hell that beams upon their heads. 
Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead; 

Now let me wander through your gelid reign. 

burn to view th' enthuſiaſtic wilds 

By mortal elſe untrod. I hear the din 

Of waters thund'ring o'er the ruin'd cliffs. 

With holy reverence 1 approach the rocks 

Whence glide the ſtreams renown'd in ancient ſong. 

Here from the deſert down the rumbling ſteep 

Firſt ſprings the Nile; here burſts the ſoùnding Po 

In angry waves; Euphrates hence devolves 

A mighty flood to water half the eaſt; 

And there, in Gothic ſolitude reclin'd, 

The cheerleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn. 

What ſolemn twilight ! What ſtupendous ſhades 

Enrap theſe infant floods Through every nerve 

A ſacred horror thrills, a pleaſing fear 

Glides o'er my frame. The foreſt deepens round; 

And more gigantic ſtill th' impending trees 

Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 


| Are thele the confines of ſome fairy world ? 


The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow. 
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A land of genii? Say, beyond theſe wilds 
What unknown nations? If indeed beyond 
Aught habitable lies. And whither leads. 


To what ſtrange regions, or of bliſs or pain, 


That ſubterraneous way? Propitious maids, 
Conduct me, while with fearful ſteps I tread 
This trembling ground. The taſk remains to ſing . 
Your gifts (ſo Pæon, ſo the powers of health 
Command) to praiſe your cryſtal element ; 
The chief ingredient in heaven's various works; 
Whoſe flexile genius ſparkles in the gem, 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wine; 
The vehicle, the ſource, of nutriment 
Andaife, to all that vegetate or live. | 

O comfortable ſtreams ! With eager lips 
And trembling hand the languid thirſty quaff 
New life in you ; freſh vigour fills their veins, 
No warmer cups the rural ages knew ; 
None warmer ſought the fires of human kind. 
Happy in temperate peace ! Their equal days 
Felt not th” alternate fits of feveriſh mirth, 
And fick dejection. Still ſerene and pleas'd 
They knew no pains but what the tender foul 
With pleaſure yields to, and would ne'cr forget. 
Bleſt with divine immunity from ails, 
Long centuries they liv'd ; their only fate 
Was ripe old age, and rather fleep than death. 
Oh ! could thoſe worthies from the world of gods 
Return to viſit their degenerate ſons, 
How would they ſcorn the joys of modern time, 


Wich all our art and toil improv'd to pain! 


Too happy they! but wealth brought luxury, 
And luxury on floth begot diſeaſe. 

Learn temperance, friends; and her without 

diſdain 
The choice of water? Thus the * Coan ſage 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of every ſchool, 
What leaſt of foreign principles partakes 
Is beſt : The lighteſt then; what bears the touch 
Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air; 
The moſt inſipid; the moſt void of ſmell. 
Such the rude mountain from his horrid ſides 
Pours down ; ſuch waters in the ſandy vale 
For ever boil, alike of winter froſts ; 
And ſummer's heat ſecure. The- cryſtal ſtream, 
Through rocks reſounding, or for many a mile 
O'er the chaf'd pebbles hurl'd, yields wholeſome, 
ure | 

And mellow draughts; except when winter thaws, 
And half the mountains melt into the tide. 


Though thirſt were e'er ſo reſolute, avoid 


The ſordid lake, and all ſuch drowſy floods 

As fill from Lethe Belgia's ſlow canals; 

(Wich reſt corrupt, with vegetation green; 

Squalid with generation, and the birth 

Of little monſters); till the power of fire 

Has from profane embraces diſengag'd 

The violated lymph. The virgin ſtream 

In boiling waſtes its finer ſoul in air. 
Nothing like ſimple element dilutes 


But where the ſtomach indolent and cold 
Toys with its duty, animate with wine 


bs Hippocrates, | 


Th' inſipid ſtream * Though golden Ceres yields 

A more voluptuous, a more ſprightly draught ; 

Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and 

The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyſs 

Of ferraentation ſpring ; with ſpirit fraught, 

And furious with into cicating fire; 

Retard concoction, and preſerve unthaw'd 

Th' embodied maſs. You ſee what countleſs years, 

Embalm'd in fiery quinteſcence of wine, 

The puny wonders of the reptile world, 

The tender rudiments of life, the ſlim 

Unravellings cf minute anatomy, 

Maintain their texture, and unchang'd remain. 
We curſe not wine: The vile exceſs we blame; 

More fruitful than th' accumulated board, ; 

Of pain and miſery, For the ſubtle draught 

Faiter and ſurer ſwells the vital tide; 


| And with more active poiſon, than the floods 
Of groſſer crudity convey, pervades 


The far remote meanders of our frame. 
Ah! fly deceiver ! Branded o'er and o'er, 
Yet ſtill betiev'd! Exulting o'er the wreck 
Of ſober vows |— But the Parnaſian maids 
* Another time perhaps ſhall ſing the joys, 
The fatal charms, the many woes of wine ; 
Perhaps its various tribes, and various powers. 
Meantime, | would not always dread the bowl, 
Nor every treſpaſs ſhun. The feveriſh ftrife, 
Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expells 
The loitering crudities that burden life; 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 
Th' obſtructed tubes. Beſides, this reſtleſs world 
Is full of chances, which by habit's power 
To learn to bear is eaſier than to ſhun. 
Ah! when ambition, meagre love of gold, 
Or ſacred country calls, with mellowing wine 
To moiſten well the thirſty ſuffrages; 
Say how, unſeaſon'd to the midnight frays 
Of Comus and his rout, wilt thou contend 
With Centaurs long to hardy deeds inur' d: 
Then learn to revel ; but by flow degrees: 
By flow degrees the liberal arts are won; 5 
And Hercules grew ſtrong. But when you ſmooth 
The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein 
In cups by well-inform'd experience found 
The leaſt your bane: and only with your friends. 
There are ſweet follies ; frailties to be ſeen 
By friends alone, and men of generous minds, 
Oh! ſeldom may the fated hours return 
Of drinking deep! I would not daily taſte, 
Except when life declines, even ſober cu 
Weak withering age no rigid law forbids, 
With frugal nectar, ſmooth and flow with balm, 
The ſapleſs habit daily to bedew, 
And give the heſitating wheels of life 
Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys 2 
And is it wiſe when youth with pleaſure flows, 
To ſquander the reliefs of age and pain ! 
What dextrous thouſands juſt within the goal 
Of wild debauch direct their nightly courſe! 
Perhaps no ſickly qualms bedim their days, 


. | No morning admonitions ſhock the head. 


But ah ! what woes remain ! Life rolls apace, 
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Aud that incurable diſeaſe old age, 

In youthful bodies more ſeverely felt, 

More ſternly active, ſhakes their blaſted prime: 
Except kind nature by ſome haſty blow 

Preyent the lingering fates. For know, whate'er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 

The ſanguine tide z whether the frequent bowl, 
High- ſeaſon'd fare, or exerciſe to toil 
Protracted; ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 

And fows the temples with untimely ſnow. 
When life is new, the ductile fibres feel | 
The heart's increaſing force; and, day by day, 
The growth advances : till the larger tubes, 
Acquiring (from their “ elemental veins, 
Condens'd to ſolid chords) a firmer tone, 
Suſtain, and juſt ſuſtain, th* impetuous blood. 
Here ſtops the growth. 
And preſſure, ſtill the great deſtroy the ſmall ; 
Still with the ruins of the ſmall grow ſtrong. 
Litc glows mean time, amid the grinding force 
Of viſcous fluids and elaſtic tubes; 

Its various functions vigorouſly are plied 

By ſtrong machinery; and in ſolid health 
The man confirm'd Jong triumphs o'er diſcaſe. 
But the full ocean ebhs: There is a point, 
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With overbearing pulſe | 
Rule is her theme, and hardly fit for ſong ; 


By nature fix d, whence life muſt downward tend. 


For ſtill the beating tide conſolidates 

The ſtubborn veſſels, more reluctant till 

To the weak throbs of th' ill-ſupported heart. 
This languiſhing, thele ſtrength'niug by degrees 
To hard unyielding unelaſtic bone, 
Through tedious channels the congealing flood 
. Crawls lazily, and hardly wanders on; 

It loiters ſtill : And now it ſtirs no more, 

This is the period few attain ; the death 

Of nature ; thus (ſo heav'n ordain'd it) life 
Deſtroys itſelf; and could theſe laws have chang'd, 
Neſtor might now the fates of Troy relate; 
' And Homer live immortal as his ſong. [ſtood 

What does not fade? The tower that long had 

The cruſh of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook by the flow but ſure deſtroyer time, 

Now hapgs in doubtful ruins o'er its baſe, 

And flinty pyramids, aad walls of braſs, 

Deſcend : the Babylonian fpires are ſunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 

Time ſhakes the ſtable tyranny of thrones, 

And. tottering empires ruſh by their own weight. 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old 

And all thoſe worlds that roll around the ſun, 
The ſun himſelf, ſhall die; and ancient night 
Again involve the deſolate abyſs: | | 


In the buman body, as well as in thoſe of other 
animals, the larger blood ueſſels are compoſed of ſmaller 
ones; which, by the violent motion and preſſure of the 

vidi in the large veſſels, loſe their cavities by degrees, 
and degenerate into impervious chords or fibres. In pro- 
Portion as theſe ſmall veſſels become ſolid, the larger muſt 
of courſe grow leſi extenſile, more rigid, and make a 
Sronger refiflance to the action of the heart, and force of 
#he blood. From this gradual condenſatiou of the ſmaller 
_ weſſels, and conſequent rigidity of the larger ones, the 
fregreſs of the buman body from infancy to eld age is 
accounted f- . 
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Till the great Father through the lifeleſs gloong 
Extend his arm to light another world, 8 
And bid new eplanets roll by other laws. 

For though the regions of unbounded ſpace, 
Where unconfin'd Omnipotence has room, 
Being, in various ſyſtems, fluctuates ſtill 
Between creation and abhorr*d decay: 


| It ever did; perhaps and ever will. 


New worlds are ſtill emerging from the deep; 
The old defcending, in their turns to riſe. 


BOOK III. 
EXERCISE, 


| Turoven various toils th' adventurous muſe has 


paſt; 
But half the toil, and more than half, remains. 


Plain, and of little ornament; and 1 


| But little practis'd in th' Aonian arts, 


Yet not in vain ſuch labours have we tried, 


| If aught theſe lays the fickle health confirm. 
To you, ye delicate, | write; for you 
I tame my youth to philoſophic cares, 


And grow till paler by the midnight lamps. 
Not to debilitate with timorou> rules 
A hardy frame; nor needleſely to brave 
[nglorious dangers, proud of mortal ſtrength; 
Is all the leffi.n that in wholeſome years 
Concerns the ſtrong. His care were ill beſtow'd 
Who would with warm effeminacy nurſe | 
The thriving oak which on the mountain's brow 
Bears all the blaſts that ſweep the wint'ry heav'n. 

Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In duſt, in rain. in cold and ſultry ſkies; 
Save but the grain from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious-he what ſickly ſtars aſcend. 
He knows no laws by Eſculapius given; 
He ſtudies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 
Infeft, nor thoſe euven m'd ſhafts that fly 
When rabid virius fires th' autumnal noon, 
His habit pure with plain and temperate meals, 
Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom ſteel'd 
lo every caſualty of varied life; 
Serene he bears the peeviſh caſtern blaſt, 
And uninfected breathes the mortal ſouth. 

Such the reward of rude and ſober life; 
Of jabour ſuch. By health the peaſant's toil 
Is well repaid; if ex-rcife were pain 


Indeed, and temperauce pain. By arts like theſe - . 


Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy ſons ; 
And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
Unhurt, through every toil in every clime. 

Toil, and be ſtrong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone; 
The greener juices are by toil ſubuu'd, 

Mellow'd, and fubtiliz'd; the vapid old 
Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 
Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year: come, let us ſtray 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk: 
Come, while the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 
The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs in balm, 
And ſhed a charming languor o'er the ſoul, 

Nor when bright winter ſows with prickly froſt 
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The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 
- Indulge at home; nor even when Eurus' blaſts 
This way and that convol ve the lab'ring woods. 
My liberal walks, ſave when rhe ſkies in rain 
Or fogs relent, no ſ:aſon thould confine 
Or to the cloiſter'd gallery or arcade. 
Go, climb the mountain; from th' ethereal ſource 
Imbibe the recent gale. The cheerful morn 
Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th' exulting ſteed. 
Already, ſee, the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 
The tainted mazes; and, on eager ſport 
Intent with emulous impatience try _ 
Each doubtful trace. Or, if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go chaſe the deſperate deer; 
And through its deepeſt ſolitudes awake 
The vocal foreſt with the jovial horn. 
But if the breathleſs chaſe o'er hill and dale 
Exceed your ſtrength ; a ſport of leſs fatigue, 
Not leſs delightful the prolific ſtream 
Affords. The cryſtal rivulet, that o'er 
A ſtony channel rolls its rapid maze, [bounds 
Swarms with the filver fry. Such, through the 
Of paſtoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent ; 
Such Eden, fprung from Cumbrian mouvtains ; 
OM fuch | [ſtream 
The Eſk, e'erhung with woods; and ſuch the 
On whoſe Arcadian banks I firſt drew air, 
Liddal; till now, except in Doric lays 
Tun'd to her murmurs by her love-ſick ſwains, 
Unknown in ſong : Though not a purer ſtream, 
Through meads more flowery or more romantic 
_ groves, [flood | 
Rolls toward the weſtern main. Hail, ſacred 
May ſtill thy hoſpitable ſwains be bleſt 
In rural innocence; thy mountains ſtill 
Teem with the fleecy race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flouriſh ; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain ! 
Oft with thy blooming ſons, when life was new, 
Sportive and petulent, and charm'd with toys, 
In thy tranſparent eddies have I lav'd: 
Oft trac'd with patient ſteps thy fairy banks, 
With the well-imitated fly to hook 
The eager trout, and with the ſlender line 
And yielding rod ſolicit to the ſhore 
The ſtruggling panting prey ; while vernal clouds 
And tepid gales obſcur'd the ruffled pool, 
And from the deeps call'd forth the wanton 
ſwarms. | | 
Form'd on the Samian ſchool, or thoſe of Ind, 
There are who think theſe paſtimes ſcarce hu- 
mane. 
Yet in my mind (and not relentleſs I) 
His life is pure that wears no fouler ſtains. 
But if through genuine tenderneſs of heart, 
Or ſecret want ef reliſh for the game, 
You ſhun the gle ies of the chaſe, nor care 
To haunt the peopled ſtream ; the garden yields 
A ſoft amuſement, an humane delight. 
To raiſe th' inſipid nature of the ground 
Or tame its ſavage genius to the grace 
Of careleſs ſweet ruſticity, that ſeems 
The amiable reſult of happy chance, 
Ts to create; and gives a godlike joy, 


O happy he! whom, when his years decline, 


Cheers the wide hall, his cordial family 


Engag' d, and all that Tirikes humanity 2 - 


| Whate'er amuſes or improves the mind, 


But ſome one part is weaker than the reſt : 


Which every year amproves, Nor thou diſdain 
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To check the lawleſs riot of the trees, 
To plant the grove, or turn the barren mauld. 


(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 

Actain'd, and equal to his moderate mind; 

His life approv'd by all the wiſe and good, 

Even envied by the vain) the peaceful groves 

Of Epicurus, from this ſtormy world, 

Receive to reſt; of all ungrateful cares 

Abſolv'd, and ſacred from the ſelfiſh crowd, 

Happieſt of men! if the ſame foil invites 

A choſen few, companions of his youth, 

Once fellow-rakes perhaps, now rural ſriends; 

With whom in eaſy commerce to purſue 

Nature's free charms, and vie for ſylvan fame 

A fair ambition; void of ſtrife or guile, b 
r jealouſy, or pain to be outdone. 

Who plans th' enchanted garden, who directs 

The viſto beſt, and beſt conducts the ſtream ; * 

Whoſe groves the faſteſt thicken and aſcend; » 

Whom firſt the welcome ſpring ſalutes; who ſhows 

The earlieſt bloom, the ſweeteſt proudeſt charms 

Of Flora; who beſt gives Pomona's juice 

To match the ſprightly genius of champain. 

Thrice happy days! in rural buſineſs paſt ; 

Bleſt winter nights! when as the genial fire 


With ſoft domeſtic arts the hours beguile. 

And pleaſing talk that ſtarts no timorous fame, 
With witleſs wantonneſs to hunt it down: 

Or through the fairy land of tale or ſong 
Delighted wander, in fictitious fates 


Till loſt in fable, they the ſtealing hour 

Of timely reſt forget. Sometimes, at eve 22 
His neighbours lift the latch, and bleſs unbĩik 
His feſtal roof; while, o'er the light repaſt, 

And ſprightly cups, they mix in ſocial joy ; 
And, through the maze of converſation, trace 
Sometimes at eve (for I delight to taſte 

The native zeſt and flavour of the fruit, 

Where ſenſe grows wild and takes of no manure) 
The decent, honeſt, cheerful huſbandman : 
Should drown his labours in my friendly bowl; 
And at my table find himſelf at home. 

Whate'er you ſtudy, in whate'er you ſweat, 
Indulge your taſte. Some love the manly foils; 
The tennis ſome ; and ſome the graceful dance. 
Others more hardy, range the purple heath, 

Or naked ſtubble; where from field to field 

The ſounding coveys urge their labouring flight ; 
Eager amid the riſing cloud to pour . 
The gun's unerring thunder: And there are 


Whom ſtill the * meed of the green archer charms, 


He chooſes beſt, whoſe labour entertains 

His vacant fancy moſt : The toil you hate 

Fatigves you ſoon, and ſcarce improves your limbs. 
As beauty {till has blemiſh ; and the mind 


The moſt accompliſh'd its imperfe& fide; 


Few bodies are there of that happy mould 


— 


«> ——— 


* This word is much uſed by ſome of the ald Enga | 


lifs poets, and ' ignifies Reward or Prize. 
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The legs, perhaps, or arms refuſe their load, 
Or the cheſt Jabours. Theſe aſſiduouſly, 
But gently, in their proper arts employ'd, 
Acquire a vigour and ſpringy activity 
To which they were not born. But weaker parts 
Abhor fatigue and violent diſcipline. 
Begin with gentle toils; and, as your nerves 
Grow firm, to hardier by juſt ſteps aſpire. | 
The prudent, even in every moderate walk, 
At firſt but ſaunter; and by flow degrees 
Increaſe their pace. This doctrine of the wiſe 
Well knows the maſter of the flying ſteed. 
Firſt from the goal the manag'd courſers play 
On bended reins : as yet the {kilful youth 
Repreſs their foamy pride; but every breath 
The race grows warmer, and the tempeſt ſwells; 
Till all the fiery mettle has its way, 
And'the thick thunder hurries o'er the plain. 
When all at once from indolence to toil 
You ſpring, the fibres by the haſty ſhock 
Are tir'd and crack'd, before their unctuous coats, 
Compreſs'd, can pour the lubricating balm. 
Beſides, collected in the paſſive veins, 
The purple maſs a ſudden torrent rolls, 
O'erpowers the heart and deluges the lungs 
With dangerous inundation : oft the ſource 
Of fatal woes; a cough that foams with blood, 
_ Aſthma and feller * peripneumony, 
Or the flow minings of the hectic fire. 
Th' athletic fool, to whom what heav'n deny'd 
Of ſoul, is well compenſated in limbs, 
Oft from his rage, or brainleſs frolic, feels 
_ His vegetation and brute force decay. 
The men of better clay and finer mould 
Know nature, feel the human dignity ; 
And ſcorn to vie with oxen or with apes. 
Purſu'd prolixly, even the gentleſt toil 
Is waſte of health : repoſe by ſmall fatigue 
Is earn'd; and (where your habit is not prone 
To thaw) by the firſt moiſture of the brows. 
The fine and ſubtle ſpirits coſt roo much 
To be profus'd, too much the roſcid balm. 
But when the hard varicties of life 
You toil to learn; or try the duſty chaſe, 
Or the warm deeds of ſoine important day : 
Hot from the fielil, indulge not yet your limbs 
In wiſh'd repoſe ; nor court the fanning gale, 
Nor taſte the ſpring. O! by the ſacred tears 
Of widows, orphans, mothers, ſiſters, ſires, 
Forbear ! No other peſtilence has driven 
Such myriads o'er th' irremeable deep. 
Why this ſo fatal, the ſagacious muſe | 
Through nature's cunning labyrinth's could trace: 
But there are ſecrets which who knows not now, 
Muſt, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 
Of ſcience; and devote ſeven years to toil. 
Beſides, I would not ſtun your patient cars 
With what it little boots you to attain. 
He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 
Where lurk the ſhelves, and where the whirlpools 
boil, 
What ſigns portend the ſtorm : To ſubtler minds 
He leaves to ſcan, from what myſterious cauſe 


* The inflammation of the lungs. 
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Charybdis rages in th' Ionian wave; 

Whence thoſe impetuous currents in the main 
Which neither oar nor ſail can ſtem; and why 
The roughening deep expects the ſtorm, as ſure 
As red Orion mounts the ſhrouded heaven. 


In ancient times, when Rome with Athens vied 
| For poliſh'd luxury and uſeful arts, 


All hot and reeking from th' Olympic ſtrife, 

And warm Peleſtra, in the tepid bath 

Th' athletic youth relax'd their weary limbs. 
Soft oils bedew'd them, with the grateful pow'rs 
Of nard and caſſia fraught, to ſooth and heal 
The cheriſh'd nerves. Our leſs voluptuous clime 
Not much invites us to ſuch arts as theſe. 

"Tis not for thoſe, whom gelid ſkies embrace, 
And chilling fogs ; whoſe perſpirarion feels 

Such frequent bars from Eurus and the north; 
Tis not for thoſe to cultivate a ſkin 

Too ſoft ; or teach the recremental fume 

Too faſt to crowd through ſuch precarious ways, 
For through the ſmall artexial mouths, that pierce 
In endleſs millions the cloſe- woven ſkin, 

The baſer fluids in a conſtant ſtream 

Eſcape, and, viewleſs, melt.into the winds. 

While this eternal, this moſt copious waſte 

Of bload, degenerate into vapid brine, 

Maintains its wonted meaſure, all the powers 

Of health befriend you, all the wheels of life | 


With eaſe and pleaſure move : but this reſtrain'd 


Or more or leſs, ſo more or leſs you feel 

The ſunctious labour: from this fatal ſource, 

What woes deſcend is never to be ſung. 

To take their numbers, were to count the ſands 

That ride in whirlwind the parch'd Libyan air; 

Or waves that, when the bluſtering north em- 
broils 

The Baltic, thunder on the German ſhore. 

Subject not then, by ſoft emollient arts, 

This grand expence, on which your fates depend, 

To every caprice of the ſky ; nor thwart 

The genius of your clime : for from the blood 

Leaſt fickle riſe the recremental ſteams, 


And leaſt obnoxious to the ſtyptic air, 


Which breathe through ſtraiter and more callous 
pores, F 


The temper'd Scythian hence, half-naked treads 
His boundleſs ſnows, nor rues th' inclement hea« 


ven; 8 

And hence our painted aticeſtors defied 
The eaſt ; nor curs'd, like us, their fickle ſky. 

The body, moulded by the clime, endures 
Th” equator heats, or hyperborean froſt: 
Except by habits foreign to its turn, 
Unwiſe you counteract its forming pow'r. 
Rude at the firſt, the winter ſhocks you leſs 
By long acquaintance : ſtudy then your iky, 
Form to its manners your obſequious frame, 
And learn to ſuffer what you cannot ſhun; 
Againſt the rigours of a damp cold heav'n, 
To fortify their bodies, ſome frequent Fc 
The gelid ciſtern; and, where nought forbids, 
I praiſe their dauntleſs heart: a frame ſo ſtecl'd 
Dreads not the cough, nor thoſe ungenial blaſts 
That breatke the tertian or fell rheymatiſm ; 
The nerves ſo temper d, never quit their tang ; 
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THE ART O PRESERVING HEALTH. 


No chronic languors haunt ſuch bardy breaſts. 
But all things have their n ne 
makes 15 

By daily uſe the kitdeſt regimen. 1 8095 
Eſſential te his health; ſhould never mix 
With human kind, nor art nor trade purſue... 
He not the ſafe viciffitudes of life ; 
Without-ſome ſhock endures; ill fitted he 
To want the known, or bear unuſual things 
Beſides; the powerful remedies of pain 
(Since pain in ſpite of all our care will come), 
Should never with your proſperous days of health 
Grow too familiar: for, by frequent uſe, | 
'The ſtrongeſt medicines loſe their healing —_—_ 
And even the ſureſt poiſons theirs to kill. 

Let thoſe who from the frozen Arctos reach 
Parch'd Mauritania, or the ſaltry weſt, | 


Plunge thrice a day, and in/the tepid wave 
Untwiſt their ſtubborn pores; that full and free 
Th' evaporation througk the ſoften'd ſkin 
May bear praportion to the ſwelling blood. 
So may they ſcape the fever's rapid flames; 
So feel untainted the hot breath of hell. 
With us, the man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution juſt enough to clear 
The ſluices of the ſkin, enough to keep 
The body ſacred from indecent ſoil. 
Still to be pure, ev'n did it not conduce. 
(As much it does) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains;  *Tis this adorns the rich; 
The want of this is poverty's worſt woe ; 
With titis external virtue age maintains | 
A decent grace; withont it youth and charms 
Are loathſome. This the venal graces know; 
So doubtleſs do your wives: For married fires, 
As well as lovers, ſtill pretend to taſte ; | 
Nor is it leſs (all prudent wives can tell) 
To loſe a huſband's than a lover's heart, 

But now the hours and ſeaſens when to toil 
- From foreign themes recal my wandering ſong. 
Some labour faſting, or but ſlightly fed 
To lull the grinding ſtomach's hungry rage. 
Where nature ſceds too corpulent a frame 
Tis wiſely done: For while the thirſty veins, 
Impatient of lean penury, devour 
The treaſur'd vil, then is the happieſt time 
To ſhake the lazy balſam from its cells. 
Now while the ſtomach from the full repaſt 
Subfides, but ere returning hunger gnaws, 
Ye leaner babits, give an hour to toil: 
And ye whom no luxuriancy of growth 
Oppreſles yet, of threatens to oppreſs. 
But from the recent meal no labours pleaſe, 
Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial powers 
Claim all the wandering ſpirts to a work 
Of ſtrong and fubtle roil, and great event: 
A work of time: and you miy rue the day 
You hurried, with untimely exerciſe, 
A half-conco@ed chyle into the blood. ' 
'The body overcharg* d with unctuous phlegm 
Much toil demands: The lean claſtic leſs. 
While winter chills the blood and binds the veins, 
No labours are too hard: By thoſe you ſcape 
The flow diſeaſes of the torpid year; 

Vol. X. 
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| Reclin'd, or ſaunt' ring in the lofty grove. 


[ 
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| Viſit the paradiſe of happy dreams, 


One hour of life, Nor does it nought avail 
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Endleſs to name; to one of which alone, 
To that which tears the nerves; the toil of faves 
Is pleaſure ; Oh] from ſuch inhuman pains 

| Mey all be free who merit not the wheel! 

But from the burning Lion when the ſun 


| Pours down his ſultry wr ith; now while ehe blood | 
I u Too much already madd::ns in the veins, + 


And all the finer fluids through the fein 
Explore their flight; me, near the cool caſcade i 
No needleſs ſlight occaſion ſhould engage 
To pant and ſweat beneath the fiery noon. 

Now the freſh morn a one, and mellow eve, 

To ſhady walks and active rural ſports 

Invite. But, while the chilling dews defcend; * 


| May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace 
I 8 Of humid ſkies; though tis no vulgar joy 
Or the wide flood that laves rich Indoſtan, 11 
| While the ſoft evening ſaddens into night” 

| Though the ſweet poet of the vernal groves 
' Melts all the night in ſtrains of am'fbus woe. 


To trace the Narres of the folemn wood, 


The ſhades deſcend, and midnight o'er the world 
Expands her fable wings. Great nature drop 
Through all her works. Now happy he, whole toik 
Has o'er his languid powerleſs limbs diffus d 

A pleaſing laſſitude: he not in vain 
invokes the gentle deity of dreams. 


| His powers the moſt voluptuouſly diffolve 
In ſcir repoſe: on him the balmy dews 
Of ſleep with double nutriment deſcend. 


But would you ſweetly waſte the blank of night 
In deep oblivien; or on fancy's wings F 
And waken cheerful as the lively morn ; 
Oppreſs not nature ſin king down to reſt. 
With feaſts too late, t 0 ſolid, or too full: 
But be the firſt concoaion half matur'd, 
Ere you to mighty indolence reſign 
Your puſſive faculrics.- He, from the toils 
And troubles of the day, to heavier toil | 
Retires; e trembling from the tower that 
roc 


Amid the clouds, or Calpe” s hideous height, 


| be buſy demons hurl; or in the main | , 
O'erwrhelm; or bury, ſtruggling g under ground. 

Not all a monarch's luxury, the woes $1 
Can coanterpoiſe of that moſt wretched man, 
Whoſe nights are ſhaken with the frantic fits 


Of wild Oreſtes; whoſe delirious brain 


Stung by the furies, works with poiſon'd thought: 

While pale and'monſtrous painting ſhocks the ſoul, 

And mangled conſciouſneſs hemoans itſelf 

For ever torn, and chaos floating round, 
What dreams preſage, what dangers theſe or thoſe 


Portend to ſanity ? though prudent ſeers 


Reveal'd of old, and mien of deathlefs fame, 


- We would not to the ſuperſtitious mind 


Suggeſt new throbs, new vanities of fear. 


Lis ours to teach you ſrom the peaceful night. 
To baniſh omens and all raſtleſs woes. 


In ſtudy ſome protract the ſilent hours, 
Which others conſecrate to mirth and wine; 
And fleep till noon, and hardly live till night. 
But ſurely this redeems not from the ſhades 
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What ſeaſon yon to drowſy Morpheus give a7 
Of thꝰ ever-varying circle of the day; 94 
Or whether, through the tedious winter gloom, 
Vou tempt be midnight or the morning rer. 
IT be body, ſreſh and vigorous from e | 
' Defies. the early fogs: but, by the tolls 
Of wakeful day, exhauſted and noſtipng, cc | 
Weakly reſiſts the night's urfwholeſome breath. 
The grand diſcharge, th! effuſion of the ſkin,!- 
Slowly impair'd, the languid maladies 
Creep 4 and through the ſick' ning fanions 
ſt 


As, when the chilling caſt invades the ſpring, 1 
The delicate rarcifſus pines away: I 
In hectic languor; and a flow diſeaſe »ob 
Taints all the family of flowers, arty Het "4p 7.6 


To cruel heay'us. But why, already prone 
To fade, ſhould beauty cheriſh.its own bane 4 
O ſhame! O pity !, mpt with pale quagrille, 
And midnight cares, the bloom of Albion dies! 
By toil ſubdued, the warrior and the hind 
Sleep faſt and deep: their aQive functions — 
With generous ſtreams the ſubtle tubes ſuppiy ; | 
And ſoon the tonic irritable nerves a 
Feel the freſh impulſe, and awake the ſoul. 
The fons of indolence with long repole 
Grow torpid ; and, with ſloweſt Lethe drunk, 
Feebly and-ling* ringly return to life, | ; 
Blunt every ſenſe, aud powerleſs every limb. 
Ye, prone.to ſleep (whom fl-epig moſt annoys), 
On the hard mattreſs, or elaſtic couch, 
Extend your limbs, and wean yourſelves from ſloth; 
Nor grudge the lean projector of dry brain 
And ſpringy nerves, the blandiſhments of nr 
Nor enuy while the buried Bacchanal _ 
Exhales his ſurfeit in prolixer dreams. 
He without riot, in the balmy feaſt 
Of life, the wants of nature has ſupply'd 
"Who riſes cool, ſerene, and full of ſoul. 
But pliant hature more or leſs demands, 
As cuſtom forms her; and all ſudden ckarge 
She hates of habit; even from bad to good. 
If ſaults in life, or new emergencies, 
From habits urge you by long time confirm'd, 
Slow may the change arrive, and ſtage by tage ; 
Slow as the ſhadow o'er the dial moves, 
Slow as the ſtealing progreſs of the year. 
Obſerve the circling year. How unperceiv'd 
Her ſeaſons change Behold, by flow degrees, 
Stern winter tam'd into a ruder ſpring: 
The ripen'd ſpring a milder ſummer glows; 
Veparting ſummer ſheds Pomona's ſtore ; 
And aged autumn brews the winter ſtorm, 
Slow as they come, theſe changes come not void 
Of mortal ſhocks : the cold and torrid reigns, 
The two great periods of th' important year, 
Are in their firſt approaches ſeldom faſe: 
Funereal autumn all the ſickly dread, 
And the blaci fates deform the lovely ſpring. 
He well advis'd, who taught our wiſer ſires 
Early to borr:rw Muſcovy's warm ſpoils, 
Ere the firſt ſroſt has touch'd the tender blade; 
And Jate refign them, though the wanton ſpring 
Should deck her charms with all her ſiſter's rays 
Fer while the eſſluence cf the ſkin maintains 
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[ts native meaſure; the pleuretic ſi in 
Glides harmleſs by; and autumn, 2 La ehe 
With ſallow quarrans, no contagion . PN 
in prophetic mumbers-could unfold” {74 

The omens of the year: What ſeaſons teem w 5 
With what diſeaſes what the humiddouth -- 
Prepares, and what the demon of the eaſt:: 
But yon, perhaps, refuſe the tedious ſonggn * 
| Beſides, whatever plagues in heat, or cold, 
Or droughtgor moiſture dwell, they hurt not you 
Skill'd to correct che vices of the ſ qx 
And taught already how to each extreme 

To bend your life. Buteſhould the public — 
Anfe& you; or ſome treſpaſs of your own, 1 50 
Or flaw of nature, hint mortalitꝛꝛ 5 06 
Soan as a not unpleaſing horror glidees 
Along the ſpine, through all your — Hinbs;: 
When ſirſt the head throbs, or the ſtomach feels 
A ſickly load, a weary pain the loin as: 

Be, Celſus call'd: the fates come ruſhing on; 174 
The rapid fates admit bf no delay. l 


While wilful you, and fatally ſecure, 


Expect to- morrow's more auſpicious ſun, 
The growing peſt, whoſe.infancy was weax 


And eaſy vanquiih'd, with triumphant ſway 5 / 
O'erpowers your life. For want of timely care, 
Millions have died of medicable wounds. 

Ah in what perils is vain life engag'd ! 
What ſlight neglects, what trivial faults deſtroy 
The hardieſt frame! of indolence, of toil, 
We die; of want, of ſuperfluity : 
The all-ſucrounding heaven, the vital air, 
Is big with death. And, though the putrid ſouth 
Be ſhut ; though no convulſive agony - 


Shake, from the deep foundations of the: world, 


Th' impriſoned piagues; a ſecret venom "oft 
Corrupts the air, the water, and the land. 

What livid deaths has ſad Byzantium ſeen! 

How ott has Cairo, with a mother's woe, 
Wept o'er her flaughter'd ſons, and lonely frets? 
Even Albion, girt with leſs malignant ſkies, 
Albion the poiſon of the gods has drank, 

And felt the ſling of moniters all her own. 

Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had ſpent. | 
Their ancient rage, at Boiworth's purple field ; 
While, for which tyrant England ſhould receive, 
Her legions in inceſt vou? murders mix'd, 

And daily horrors; till the fates were drunk - 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profus d: 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 

Aroſe, a monſter never known before, 

Rear's ſrom Cocytus its portentous head; 

Inis rapid fury not, like other peſts, 

Furſu'd a gradual courſe, but in a day 

Ruſh' d as a ſtorm: o'er half th' aſtoniſhed iſle, 


| And ſtrew'd with ſudden carcaſes the land. 


Firſt through the ſhoulders, or whatever part 


Was ſeiz d the firſt, a fervid vapour ſprung, 
With raſh combuſtion thence, the quivering ſpark 


Sliot to the heart, and kindled all within; 


And ſoon the ſurface caught the ſpreading ſires. 


Through all the yielding pores, the melted blood 
Guſh'd out in ſmoky ſweats; but noughr aſſuag's 
The torrid heat within, nor aught reliev'd 

The Lomach's anguiſh, With inceſſant toil, 
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Io ſeek protection in far diſtant ſkies ; 


In fearful whiſpers hopeleſs omens gave. 
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In heaps they fell; 20545 oft Fug 1 8 they b 


Deſperate of eaſe, impatient of their pain, 4 
They toſs'd ftom fide to fide. ln vain the'ſtream | 
Ran full and clear, they burnt, and thirſted ill. 
The reſtleſs arteries with rapid blood” 
Beat ſtrong and frequent.” Thick and pantinglỹ 
The breath was fetch 'd, and'with huge] we, 
head. 

At laſt a heavy pain e rede head, 

A wild delirium came; their weeping friend 
Were ſtrangers row, and this nd heme of theirs. 
Haraſs'd with toil' on toil, the ſinking powers 
Lay proftrate and o'erthrown; a ponderous = 
Wrapt ail the ſenſes up: they fle pt and died. 

In ſome a gentle horror crept at firſt 
O'er all the limbs ; the ſluices of the Ein 
With-held their moiſture, till by art provok d 
The ſweats 6'erflow'd; bur in a clammy tide * 
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Now ſree and copious, now reſtrain'd and flow; 3 5 | 


Of tinctutes various, as the temperature 

Had mix'd the blood; and rank with fetid ſtreams: 

As if the pent-up humours by delay 

Were grown more fell, more puttid, and malign. 

Here lay their hopes (though little hope remain 4); : 

Wich full effuſion of perpetual ſweats' * © 

To drive the venom out. And here the fates 

Were kind, that long they linger'd not in pain. 

For, who re d the ſun's diurnal race, 

Roſe from the dreary gates of hell redeem'd : 

Some the ſixth hour oppreſs'd. and ſome the third. 
Of many thouſands few untainred *ſcap'd ; * 

Of thoſe infected, fewer ſcapꝰ'd alive; 

Of thoſe who liv'd, ſome felt a ſecond blow; 

And whom the ſecond ſpar'd, a third deſtroy'd. 

Frantic with fear they ſought by flight to ſhun 

The fierce contagion, O'er the mournful land 

Th' infected city pour'd her hurrying ſwarms': 
ous'd by the flames that fir d her ſeats around, 

Th' infected country ruſh'dinto the town. | 

Some, ſad at home, and in the deſart ſome, 

Abjur'd the fatal commerce of mankind; * 

In vain : where'er they fled, the fates purſu'd. 

Others, with hopes more ſpecious, croſs'd the main, | 


L 


But none they found. It ſeem'd the general air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the eaſt, 

Was then at enmity with Engliſh blood. 

For, but the race of England, all were ſafe 

In foreign climes; nor did this fury taſte 
The foreign blood which England then contain'd. 
Where ſhould they fly? The circumambient heaven 
Involv'd them ſtill; and every breeze was bane, 
Where find relief? The ſalutary art . by 
Was mute, and ſtartled at the new diſeaſe, 


To Heaven with ſuppliant rites "ey ſent their 
prayers ;. 

Heaven heard them not. Of every hope depriw 43 

Fatigu'd with vain reſources; and ſubdued 

With woes reſiſtleſs, and enfeebling fear; 

Paſſive they ſunk beneath the weighty blow. 

Nothing but lamentable ſounds was heard, 

Nor aught was ſeen, but ghafily views of death. 

Infectious horror ran from face to face, 

And pale deſpair. *' Twas all the buſineſs then, 

Td tend the ſick, and in their turns to die. 


45 tlas thin her cities; 


The lickeying „dy in; gr and t conjained, ©, 
| Ye g lag; g 1455 on 11 0 the fa tes Upend.” ix 
Of tottering Albion! 5 e eternal firs 
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hile in the welt, beyond the Atlantic foam, 1 F 
er braveſt ſyns, keen for the fight, bave dy” 4 
he degth of cowards, and of | cammon men: he you 
unk void of wounds, and fall'n without, renown. | 
* But from theſe views the weeping muſcs turn, 2 
Aud other themes i invite my LEE beg. 
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Tue choice of aliment, the choice ot air, 
The uſe of toil, and all external things, 


FER £1 . 


: Already ſung ; it now remains to trace Feds 
Wat good, what evil from ourſelves Proceeds : : 


And how the ſubtle principle within 

Inſpires with health, or mines with ſtrange decay 

The paſſive body. Ye poetic ſhades, 5 

Who know os ſecrets of the world unſcen, -. 

Aſſiſt my ſong !, For, in a doubtful them . 

Engag'd, I wander through my ſterious ways. * 
Thete i is, they ſay (and [believe there is) 

A ſpark within us ot th' immortal fire, POTEN, 

That aniniates and moulds the grofler frame; = 

And, when the body links, elcapes to heaven, 

Its native ſeat, and mixes with he gods. 

Meanwhile this heavenly particle pervades , 

The mortal elements; in every nerve 

it thrills, with pleaſure, or grows mad with pains 

And, in its ſecret conclave, as it feels © 

The body s woes and joys, this ruling power 

Wields at its wilt the dull material world, "+ 

And is the body's health or malady. gt 
By its own toil the groſs corporeal ftame 

Fatigues, extenuates, or deſtroys itſelf. 

Nor leſs the labours of the mind corr 

The ſolid fabric ; for by ſubtle parts, 

And Viewleſ atoms, ſecret nature moves 
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The mighty wheels of this ſtupendous world. | 


By ſubtle fluids pour'd through ſibtie tubes, 
The natwal, vital, functions are perform d. 
By theſe the ſtubborn aliments are tam'd; .. 
The tailing heart diftrjbutes life and ſtrength ;, ; 
Cheſe the ſtilt-crumbling frame reLuild ; and thefe 
Are loit in thinking, and diſſolve in air. 

But*t:s nat thought (for ſtill the ſoul's employ! 40% 
'Tis painſul thinking that corrodes our clay. 
All day the vacant eye, without fatigue 
Strays o'er the heaven and earth . but, long intent 
On microſcopic” afts, its vigour fails. 

Juſt ſo the mind, with various thought amus'd, 


— * 


Nor aches, it teil, nor gives the body pain. 


But anxious ſtudy, diſcontent, and care, 
Love without hope. and hate without revenge, 
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And fear, and jezlopſy, fatigye the ſoul, 
Engraſs the Tube e mit inert of life, ö 


And ſpoil the lab ring functions of their are. 


e lover's paleheſs, and the fallow hue 


1288,50 oufy; the meagre ſtare 
Of fore revenge: the canker'd body hence 
Betrays each fretful motion of the mind. [day. 
The ſtrong- built pedant; who, both night and 
Feeds on the coarleſt fare the ſchools beſtow, _ 
And crudely fattens at groſs Burman's ſtall; _ 
O'erwhelm'd with phlegm, lies in a 
Or Huks in lethargy before his time. 
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' With, uſeful ſtudies you, and arts that pleaſe, . 


Employ your mind: amuſe, but not fatigue. 
Peace to each drowly metapł. yſic ſage: 

And ever may all heavy ſyſtems reſt! 
Yet ſome there are, even of elaſtic parts, _ 
Whom 'ftrong and obſtinate ambition leads 
Through all the rugged roads of barren lore, 

And gives to reliſh what their generous taſte 
Would elſe refuſe. But may not thirſt of fame, 

Nor love of knowledge, urge you to fatigue 

With conſtant drudgery the liberal ſoul. # 

"Toy with your books: and, as the various fits 

Of humour ſeize you, from philoſophy _ 

To fable ſnift; from ſerious Antonine 

To Fabelais' ravings, and from proſe to ſong. 

While reading oaks, but no longer, rea 

And read aloud refounding Homer's ſtrain, 

And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes. 

- The cheſt ſo exercis'd, improves its ſtrength ; 
And quick vibrations through the bowels drive 
The reftleſs blood, which in unaRive days 
Would Joiter elſe through unelaſtic tubes. 
Deem it not trifling while I recommend 
What poſture ſuits : To ſtand and fit by turns, 
As nature prompts, is beſt. But o'er your leaves 
To lean for ever, cramps the vital parts, 
And yobs.the fine machinery of its play. 

»FTis the great art of life to manage well 
The reſtleſs mind. For ever on purſuit 
Of knowledge bent, it ftarves the groſſer powers: 
Quite unemploy d. againſt its own repoſe 
It turns its fatal-edge, and ſharper pangs 
Than what the body knows embitter liſe. 
C:iefly where ſolitude, ſad nurſe of care, 

To ſickly muſing gives the penſive mind. 

Tacre madneſs enters; and the dim ey'd ſiend, 

8-3 melancholy, night and day provokes _ 

ier own eternal wound. The ſun grows pale; 

A mournful viſionary light o'erſpreads 3 

The cheerful face of nature: earth becomes 

A dreary deſert, and heaven frowns above. 

Then various ſhapes of curs'd illuſion riſe : 

Whate*er the wretched fears, creating fear 

Forms out of nothing; and with monſters teems 

Unknown in-hell. The proſtrate ſoul bencath 

A load of huge imagination heaves; 

And all thgctorrors that the murderer feels 

With anxious flutterings wake the guiltleſs breaſt, 
Such phantoms pride in ſ'litary ſcenes, 

Or fear, or delicate ſelf. love creates. 

From other cares abſolv'd, the buſy,mind 

Finds in yourſelf a theme to pore upon, 


Hence the lean gloom that melancholy wears; 


dropſy drown'd, 
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| For what may come; and leave the 
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It finds you miſerable, or makes you ſou. 
For while: yourſelf you anxiouſly;explore, |  - 
Timorous ſelf-love, with ſickning ſancy's aid, 
Preſents the danger that you dread the moſt, _ 
And ever galls you in your tender part. 

Hence ſome for love, and ſome for jealouſy, 
For grim religion ſome, and ſome for pride, 
Have loſt their reaſon; ſome far fear of want 
Want all their lives ; and others, every day 
For fear of dying ſuffer worſe than death. 

Ah! from your boſom baniſh, if you can, 

Thoſe fatal gueſts: and firſt the demon fear; 
That trembles at impoſſible events, 

Leſt aged Atlas ſhould reſign his load. 

And heaven's eternal battlements ruſh down. 

Is there an evil worſe: than fear itſclf : 12 
And what avails it, that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourſelves, .. 


'| Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 


Enjoy the preſent ; nor with needleſs cares, 
Of what may fpring from blind misfortune's 
' womb, | ; 4's 
Appal the ſureſt hour that life beſtows. 
Serene. and maſter of yourſelf, prepare 

reſt to 
Heaven. iu ' 
Oſt from the body, by long ails miſtun'd, 
Theſe evils ſprung the moſt important health, 
That of the mind, deſtroy ; and when the mind 
They firſt invade, the conſcious body ſoon 
ln ſympathetic Janguiſhment declines. 
| Theſe chronic paſſions, while from real woes 


They riſe, and yet without the body's fault 


Infeſt the ſoul, admit one only cure; 

Diverſion, hurry, and a reſtleſs life. , 

Vain are the conſolations of the wiſe; 

In vain your friends would reaſon down your 


O ye, whoſe ſouls relentleſs love has tam'd. 


I To oft diſtreſs, or friends untimely fall'n ! 


Court not the luxury of tender thought ; 

Nor deem it impious to forget thoſe pains 

That hurt the liviug. nought avail the dead. 

Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt ' quit the cypreſs groves, 

Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 

Your ſad complaint. Go, ſeek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the buſtling crowd; 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, or , or fame, the 


wi 
Ok nobler minds, and puſſi them night and day. 
Or join the caravan in queſt of ſoenes 

New to your cyes, and ſhifting every hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Apennines. 

Or more advent'rous, ruſh into the field [ſky, 
Where war grows hot: and, r«ging through the 
The lofty trumpet ſwells the madd'ning ſoul : 
And in the hardy camp and toilſome march 
Forget all ſofter and lef. manly cares. 

But moſt too paſſive, when the blood runs low, 
Too weakly indolent to ſtrive with pain, 

And bravely by reſiſting conquer fate, 

Try Circe's arts and in the tempting bowl 

Of poi nd nectar ſweet oblivion ſwill. 

| Struck by the pow'rlul charm, the gloom diſſolves 


In empty air; Elyſium opens round, | 

A pleaſing phrenzy buoys the lighten'd ſoul, | 

And ſanguint hopes diſpel your fleeting care; 

And what wus difficult, and what was dire, 

Yields to your proweſs and ſuperior ſtars: 

'The happieſt you of all that &er were mad, 

Or are, or ſhall be, could this folly laſt, 

But ſoon your heaven is gone; a heavier gloom 

Shuts o'er your head: and, as the thund'ring 
'-! > fipeth, I 1 | 

Swoln o'er its banks with ſudden mountain rain, 

Sinks from its tumult to a ſilent brock; 

go, when the frantic raptures in your breaſt 

Subſide, you languiſh into mortal man; 

You fleep, and waking find yourſelf undone. 

For prodigal of life in one raſh night | 

You laviſh'd more than might ſupport three days. 

A heavy morning comes; your cares return 

With tenfold rage. An anxious ſtomach well 

May be endur'd; fo may the throbbing head: 

But ſuch à dim delirium, ſuch a dream, m 

Involves you ; ſuch a daſtardly defpair 

Unmans your ſoul, as'madd*ning Pentheus felt, 

When, baited round Cithzron's cruel ades, 

He ſaw two ſuns, ard double Thebes aſcend. 

You curſe the fluggiſh port; you curſe the wretch. 

The felon; with unnatural mixture firſt 

Who dar'd to violate the virgin wine, 

Or on the fugitive champain you pour 

A thouſand curſes; for to heav'n it rapt 

Your ſoul, to plunge you deeper in de ſpair. 

Perhaps you rue even that divineſt gift, 

The gay, ſerene, good-natur'd Burgundy, 

Or the freſh fragrant vintage of the Rhine: 

And wiſh that heaven from mortals had with-held 

The grape, and all intoxicating bowls. | 

- Beſides, it wounds you fore to recollect 

What follies in your looſe unguarded hour 

Eſcap*d. For one irrevocable word, 

Perhaps that meant no ham, you loſe a friend. 

Or, in the rage of wine, your haſty han e, 

Performs a deed to haunt you to the grave. 

Add that your means, your health, your parts 

Ge een = e 

Your friends avoid you; brutiſhly transform'd 

They hardly know yov ; or if one remains 

To wiſh you well, he wiſhes you in heaven. 

Deſpis d, prob? you fall; who might have left 

A ſacred; cheriſh'd, ſadly- pleaſing name; 

A name till to be utter d with a figh. 

Your laſt ungraceful ſcene has quite effac'd 

All ſenfe and memory of your former worth. 

How to live happieſt; how avoid the pains, 

The difappointments, and diſguſts of thole 

Who would in pleaſure all their hours employ ; 

The precepts here of a divine old man 

] could recite. Though old, he ſtill retain'd © 

His manly ſenſe, and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wife he was, but not ſevere; 

He ſtill remember'd that he once was young; 

His eaſy preſence check d no decent joy. 

Him even the diſſolute admir'd , for he 

A graceful locſeneſs when he pleas'd put on, 

And laughing could inſtru. Much had he read, 

Much more had feen; he ſtudied from the life, 
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And in th' original perus'd mankindt. 
Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, _. 4 
He pitied man: and much he pitied tffloſe 
Whom falſely-ſmiling fate has cure d wich meang 
To diffipate their days in queſt' of joy. © © 
Our aim is happineſs; tis yours, tis mine, 
He ſaid, tis the purfuit of all that ur; 
Yet few attain it, if twas ee attain d. 
But they the wideſt wander from the mark, 
Who through the flow'ry paths of ſaunt*rin 17 
Seek this coy goddels ; that from ſtage to lage 
Invites us (till, but ſhifts as we purſue. 


I For, not to name the pains that pleafure' brings, | 


To counterpoiſe itſelf, relentleſs fate 
Forbids that we through gay voluptuous wilds, 
Should ever roam: and were the fates mort Kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would ſoon grow ſtale.  _ 
Were theſe exhauffleſs, nature would grow ſick, _ 
And, cloy'd with pleafure, abe mi omplain 
That all is vanity, and life a dremm. 
Let nature reſt: be buſy for youtſelf,, _ 
And for your friend; be buſy even in vain 
Rather than teaze her ſated appetite. 
Who never faſts, vo banquet e'er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never fleeps. _ 
Let nature reſt : and when the taſte of joy _.. 
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But him the leaſt the dull 1 painful hours * : 


TE” 
Virtue (for mere good. nature is a fol 


' Tis ſometimes angry, and its frown confounds; 
'Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance juſt. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it; ſome great ones 
dare; - . 4 4 2 
But at his heart the moſt u daunted ſon 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms, . 
To nobleſt uſes this determines wealth; 
This is the ſolid pomp of proſperous days; | 
The peace and ſhelter of adverſitixy. 
And if you pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foundation, which the ſecret ſhock 
Defics of envy and all-ſapping time.  . .. 
The gaudy gloſs of fortune only ſtrikes  _. 
The vulgar eye : the ſuffrage of the W 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain d 
By ſenſe alone, and dignity of ming. 
Virtue, the ſtretigth and beauty of the ſoul, | 
Is the beſt giſt of heaven: a happineſs _ _.. 
That even above the ſmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great nature's favourites: a wealth _ 
That ne'er encutubers, nor can be transferr'd, _ 
Riches are oft by guilt and baſeneſs earn d; 
Or dealt by chance, to ſhield a lucky knave, 
Or throw a cruel ſun-ſhine ona fool, - _ 
But for one end, one much- neglected uſe, 
Are riches worth your care: (for nature's wants 
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Are ſew, and without epulence ſupply'd.}, 


This noble end is, to produce the foul ; 


| To ſhow the virtues in their faireſt light; 
| i 3 Ti 
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To make humanity the. miniſter 
Of bounteous Providence; and teach. the breaſt | 
That generous luzur, the gods bn 13 
Thus, i in his raver vein, the . "8, 49 
Sometimes SH, 'd. Of right 8. us he 
| taught 
Truths as feßn' d as ever Athens he hear | rl 
And (range wg” jel). * . 17 wher he 
preach 
ay i in the paſſions, how t to check theit b. 
e knew, as far as reaſon can controul 
| The lawleſs powers... ut-other cares 
Form'd in the ſchool of Pæon, 1 NY wing: 
What: paſſions hurt the body, what improve: 
Avoid them, or invite them, as. you, WAY. bid 
Know, they, whatever cheerful and ſerene 5 155 
Supports the mind, ſupports the body tceo. 
Hence, the moſt. vital movements mortals feel 
Is hope ; the balm and life-blood of the ſoul. 
It pleaſes, and it laſts, Indulgent Heaven, 
Sent down the kind deluſion, through the paths | 
Of rugged ſife to lead us patient on; 
And make our happieſt ſtate no tedious thing. 
Our greateſt good, and what we leaſt can ſpare, 
Is hope: the laſt of all our evils, fear. 
But there are paſſions, grateful.to the beeatt, - 
And yet no friends to liſe : perhaps they pleate 
Or to exceſs, and diſſipate the ſoul; clown, 
Or while they pleaſe, torment. The iter 
The ill-tam'd ruffian, and pale uſurer, 
(If love's omnipotence ſuch hearts can meld) 
May ſafely mellow into love; ; and grow - 
Refin'd, humane, and get: :er9Us, if they can. 
ove in ſuch, boſoms never to a fault . 
Or pains or pleaſes. But, ye finer ſouls, 
Form'd to Toft luxury, and prompt to thrill 
Wich all the tumults, all the j joys and pains, , 
"That beauty gives; with caution and reſerve 
Indulge the ſweet deſtroyer of repoſe, þ 
or court too much the queen of charming cares, 
For, while the cheriſh'd poiſon in your breaſt 
Ferments and maddens; ſick with jealouſy 975 
Abſence, diſtruſt, or even with anxious joy, 
The wholeſome appetites and powers of life 
Diſſolve in languor. The coy ſtomach lothes 
The genial board: Your cheerful days are gone; 
The generous bloom that, fuſh'd Four, checks 3 is 
1 ; 
To ſighs devoted and to tender pains, 1 
83 you ſit, or ſolitary” ftray, © © 
nd waſte your youth in muſing. Muſing firſt 
Toy d into care your unſuſpecting heart: 
It found a liking there, a ſportful fire, mY 
And that fomented into ſerious love; 2 
Which muſing daily frengthens and improves | 
| Through all the heights of fondneſs and romance: : 
And you' re undone, the Fatal ſhaft has ſped, 
If odce you doubt whether you love or no. 
The body waſtes away; th' infected mind, 
Diſſolv'd in female tenderneſs, forgets 
Each manly virtue, and grows dead to fame. 
Sweet Heaven from ſuch intoxicating charms 
Defend all worthy breaſts? Not that I deem 
Love always dangerous, always to be ſhun'd. 
1 well * Wander d too weakly unk 
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In wanton and -aamanly, tendernefs, .: * * 2 
Adds bioom to health; o'er ev/ry pintue ſheds, - 
A gay, humane, a ſreget, and.generqus, graces. FA 
And brighteng all the: '0rraments of man. 
But fruitleſs, hopelefs, diſappointed, rack 7 of 
With jealouty, fatigu'd with hope and. lar. 41 
Too ferious, or tog languiſhinely, top, 0 
Unnerves the bady and unmans the Coul... ˖ 
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And ſome have di 4 for love, and ſame run mad; 


An ſome with eſperate hands antes fu dare 
1Min n if 

Some to en hem to prevent, e 
A mad devotion, to one dangerous fair. 
Court all they meet; in hopes to diſſipate 
The cares of love amongſt an hundred — 7 
Th' event is doubtful : for, there are who find 
A cure in this; ere are who find it . 
Tis no relief, alas!, it, rather galls ... : 
The wound, to thoſe who, 3 are ſincerely nick. . Is 8 
For while from ſeveriſh and tymultuous joyys 
The nerves grow languid and the ſoul lubſides, .;/ 
The tender fancy ſmarts; Aa every ſting, .. 

And what was love before is madneſs now. 

Is health your care, or luxury your aim 
Be temperate fill; When nature, bids, obey ; | 
Her wild impatient ſallies bear ho curb: 15 0 
But when the prurient habit of delight, 

Or looſe 1 imagination, ſpurs you on 

To deeds above your ilreggth, impute it. e. 

To nature: Nature all compulſion hates. 

Ah! let not luxury nor vain renown. 3 $4 
Urge you to feats you well might ſleep without; 
To make what ſhould be rapture a fatigue,” _ 
A tedious taſk ; nor in the wanton armes 
Of twining Lai melt your manhood down. 
For from the colliquation of ſoft joys 
How chang's you riſe !. the ghoſt of W you 

Was! 
Languid, and melancholy, and gaunt, and, wan; 
Your veins exhauſted, and your nerves un 2 
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Spoil'd of its balm and ſprightly zeſt, the blood 


Grows vapid phlegm ; along the tender nerves 
(To each flight impulſe tremblingly awake) 

A ſubtle fiend that mimics all the plagues, 

Rapid and reftl:{s-fprings ſrom part to part. 
The blooming, honours of your youth are allen; 
Vour vigour pines; your vital powers 855 or 
Diſeaſes haunt you; and, uptimely age. 
Creeps on; unſocial, impotent, and lewd.” 
jnfatuate, impious, epicure ! to watt | 
The ſtores of pleaſure, cheerfulnefs, and Om 
Infatuate all who make delight their trade, 

And coy perdition every hour purſue. BR 
Who pines with love, or in laſcivious flames 
Conſumes, is with his own conſent undone 

He chooſes to be wretched, to be mad; 


| 4 


But there's'a paſſion, whoſe tempeſtuous Wl 
Tears up each virtue planted in the breaſt, 
And ſhakes to ruins proud philoſophy. 
For pale and trembling anger ruſhes in 


Fierce as the tiger, madder than the ſeas, . 
Deſperate, and arm' d wich more A, . 
* | | 


| And warn'd proceeds and wilful to his fate. 4 ; 


| With fault'ring ſpeech, and eyes that wildly ſtare 3 


* 


Slowly de 


Reverberates each vibration of the ſoul; 


Wrapt in a body corpulent and cold 


_ 83 
; Diſtruſt yourſelf, and neey deore you fight. ' 


Beſet with furies of all Pray eee, r v 
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How ſoon the calm, humane, and poliſh'd man 


Forgets compunction, and ſtarts up a fiend ! 
Who pines in love, or wiſtes with ſilent e 
Envy, or 2 or tender grief, 

and lingꝰ ring, to the ſhades. 
But he whom anger ſtings, drops, if! he dies, 
At once, and ruſhes apoplectic down 
Or a fierce fever hurries him to hell. 
For, as the body through unngnibei's —_ 


As is the paſſion, ſuch is ſtill the pain Us 
The body feels: or chronic, or acute. 
And oft a ſudden ſtorm at once o er powers 
The life, or gives your reaſon to the winds. © 
Such fates attend the raſh alarm of fear, 
And ſudden grief, and rage, and ſudden 307. ba 
There are, mean time, to whom the boiſi'rous 
Is health, and only fills the ſails of life. 
For where the mind a torpid- winter an 


And each clogg' function baut, moves bn ; 
A generous ſally ſpurns th incumbent load. 
Unlocks the breaſt, and gives a cordial glow. 
But if your wrathful blood is apt to boil, 
Or are your nerves too irritably ſtrung,” - 
Wave all diſpute; be cautious, if you „ 7 


Keep lent for ever; and for fear the bowl. 
A poet he, and touch'd with Heaven's own fire; 


For one raſh moment ſends you to the vo" 

Or ſhatters ev'ry hopeful ſcheme of: life, 

And gives to horror all your days to come. 

Fate, arm'd with thunder, fire, and ev'ry plague, 

That ruins; tortures, or diſtrads mankind, 

And makes the happy wretched in an hour, 2 

O' erwhelms you not with woes ſo horrible 

As your own wrath; nor gives more ſudden blows. 
While choler (works, _ Ind you n be 

wrong; 


Tis not too late to morrow to be e £4 
If honour bids, to-morrow kill or "Ries: 

But calm advice againſt a raging fit 
Avails'tooilittle 5 and it braves the wwe 
Of all that ever taught i in proſe or ſong, 

To tame the ſiend that ſleeps a gentle lamb, 
And wakes a lion. Unprovok'd and cam, 
You reaſon well; ſee as you ought to ſee, 
And wonder at the madneſs of mankind': - ©: 
Seiz d with the common rage, you ſoon _orget 
The ſpeculations of your wifer hours. | 
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Fierce and inſidious, violent and Now : 
With all that urge or lure us on to fate: 
What refuge ſhall we ſeek ? what arms prepare? 
Where reaſon proves too weak, or void of wiles + 
To cope with ſubtle or impetuous powers, 
I would invoke new paſſions to your aid: 
With indignation would extinguiſh fear, © 
With fear or generous pity vanquith rage, 
And love with pride; and force to force oppoſe. 
There is a charm, | 2 Pe chat ſways" che 
breaſt ;'' 


Bids every paſſion revelioribe ain; „ ene, 


Inſpires with rage, or all your cares diſſolves ; 
Can ſooth diſtraction, and almoſt deſpair: ' FE 


That power is muſic : far beyond the retch”" 


Of thoſe* unmeaning warblers on our ſtage; 
hoſe clumſy heroes, thoſe fat-headed gods, 
Who move no paſſiom juſtly hut contempt z 


| Who, like our dancers (light indeed and ftrong) ! 

Do wond'rous feats, but never heard of grace. 

| The fault is ours; we bear thoſe monſtrous arts; 
| Good Heaven! we pres them: wor eee loudeſt 


i T4 


LES 
earn peals, 


e Applaud the foot that higheſt Iifes his heels; & 


And, with inſipid ſhow of rapture, die 


I Of idiot notes impertinently long 


But he the muſe*s laurel juſtl ſlaves,” b 6Y 


Who. with bold rage or ſole mn pomp of bende 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the ſoul; 


| Now tender; plaintive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 


In love diſſolves you; now in ſprightly 80 y 

Breathes a gay ar cated FO your — 
breaſt,” 

Or melts the heart with airs divinely fad, 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous rings. 

Such was the bard, whoſe: hezvenly ſtrains of old 


| Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul. 
I Such was, if old and heathen fame ſay true, 
I The man who bade the Theban' domes aſcend, 

| And tam'd the ſavage nations · with his ſong ; 


＋ 


And ſuch the Thracian, whoſe melodious lyre, 
Tun'd to- ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep; 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of bell, . 


' | And half redeem'd his loſt Eurydice. 


Muſic. exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diſeaſes, ſoftens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poiſon, and the ai * 
And hence the wiſe of ancient days ador'd 
One: power of phyſic, melody, and ſong. 
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or 7 BENEVOLENCE, pet I fits 
Arr. e ro EYMENES, „ p- A ibs 8 


Kind to my frailties Qill, Eumenes, hear; * 
Once more I try the ' patierice of Your car. . 


* This little plies Was as ale e to a worthy See. 
man, as an expreſſion of gratitude for bis Lin endea- 
vours to do the athur a 8 Piecr of ſer vite. 


. 


So ſtunn'd already, they're quite ſtupid grown 
With wonthly, daily—charming things | own. 
Happy for them | ſeldom court the nine; 


Not off I ices : the OY for hy town, _ ; 


Another art, a ſerious art, is mine. 


Of nauſeous Ferie offer d once a week, 
You camot ſay 1 did it, if you're ſick. © 


*Twas'ne'er my pride to ſhine by flaſhy fits 
| Amongſt the daily, weekly, manthly wits, * 
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Content if ſume ſew ſriends indulge my name, 
I For this ſome riot on th Arabian Nights. 
- | Each caſe is ours; and; for the human 


So lightly am I ſtung with love of fame, 
] would not ſcrawl one bundred idle lines 
Not for the praiſe of all the magazines. | 
Vet once a moon, perhaps, | ſteal a night ; 
And, if our fire Apollo pleaſes, write. 

You ſmile; but all the train the muſe that follow, 
Chriſtians and dunces, {till we quote Apollo. 
Unhappy ſtill our poets will rehearſe 5 
To Goths, that ſtare aftoniſh'd at their verſe; 
To the rank tribes ſubmit their virgin * ; 
So groſs, ſo beſtial, is the luſt of praiſe! 2 

_ to\ſound judges from the mob appeal, 
And write to thoſe who moſt my ſubject feel. 
Eumenes, theſe dry moral lines I truſt _ 
With you, whom nought that's moral can diſguſt. 


With you I venture, in plain home-ſpun oy: 


What I imagine of benevolence: 
Of all the monſters. of the human kind, 

What ſtrikes you moſt is the low ſelfiſh mind. 

You wonder how, without one liberal joy, 


* 
. 


| : The ſteady miſer can his years employs "INE 


* 


* 
: 
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Without one friend, howe'er his fortunes thrive, | 


Deſpis'd and hated, how he-bears to live: 

With honeſt warmth of heart, with ſome degree 
Of pity that ſuch wretched things ſhould be, 
You ſcorn the ſordid knave—He grins at-you, 
And'deems himſelf the wiſer of the twor— | 
"Tis.all but taſte, howe'er we ſift the caſe ; 

He has his joy, as every creature has. 

Tis true, he cannot boaſt an angels ſhare, 

Yet has what happineſs his organs bean. 

Thou likewiſe mad ſi the high ſeraphic ſoul, 


Maler Omnipotent and thou the owl, 
_ Heav'n ſorm'd him too, and doubtleſs for ſome 


nſe2 
But Crane-court knows not yet alb nature's views. 
Dis chiefly taſte, or blunt, or groſs, or fine, 
Makes life inſipid, beſtial, or divine. 
Better be born with taſte to little rent 
Than the dull monarch of a continent. 
Without this bounty which the gods beſtow, 
Can fortune make one favourite happy No. 
As well might fortune; in her frolic vein, 
Proclaim an oyſter ſovereign of the main. 
Without fine nerves, and boſom juftly warm 'd, 
An eye, an car, a fancy to be charm'd, 
In vain-majeſtic Wren expands the dome; 
Blank as pale ſtucco Rubens lines the room: 
Loſt are the raptures of bold Handel's ſtrain ; 
Great Fully ſtorms, ſweet Virgil ſings, in vain. 
The beauteous forms of nature are effac'd; 
Tempe's s ſoft charms, the raging wat' ry — 
Each greatly-wild, each ſweet romaptic ſcene, 
Unheeded riſes, and almoſt unſeen. 

Vet theſe are joys, with ſome of better clay, 
To focth the toils of life's embarraſ. d way. 
Theſe the fine frame which charming horrors chill, 
* give the nerves delightſully to thrill. 

ut of all taſte the nobleſt and the beſt, 
The firſt enjoy ment of the generous breaſt, 
Is to behold in man's obnoxious ſtare 
Scenes of content, and happy turns of fate. 
Fair views of nature, ſhining works of art, 
Amuſe the fancy, but thoſe touch che heart. 
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I were all mankind unh 
| Elyſium, or be ſolitarily 1 lick; 
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Chiefly for this proud epic ſong delights, 


ind, | 
is monſtrous ngt to feel for all mankidd, = 
appy, who could tle - 


ws , 


Shock'd with ſurrounding ſhapes of human woe, 
All that or ſenſe or fancy could beſtow, 
You would reje& with ſick and coy diſdain, 
And pant to ſee one cheerful face again. 0 

But if life's better proſpects to behold 
So much delight the man of generous mopld, 
How they, the great, the godlike few, 


ES” TERRY A W—-·ĩ533 1 x Fo 


| Who daily cultivate this pleaſing view 


This is a joy poſſeſs'd by few indeed! 
Dame fortune. has ſo many fools to feed, 


She cannot oft afford, with all her ſtore, 
To yield her ſmiles where nature ſmil'd hefors. i 
| To ſinking worth a cordial hand to lend; 


With better fortune to ſurpriſe a friend; 

To cheer the modeſt ftranger:s lonely tate z 
Or ſnatch an orphan family from fate: 
To do, poſſeſs'd with virtue's nobleſt fire, 


| Such generous.deeds as we with tears admire ; 


Deeds that, above ambition's vulgar aim, 


| Secure an amiable, a ſolid fame: 
| Theſe are ſuch joys as beaven's firſt favourite 


Theſe — you mod will for ee 
Too ſeldom we great moral deeds admire; 


I The will, the, power, th' occaſion, muſt conſpire. 5 


Yet ſew there are fo impotent and low, 

But can ſome {mall good offices beſtow. 

Small as they are, however cheap they come, 

They add ſtill ſomething to the general ſum : 

And him who gives the little in his power, 

The world acquits; and Heaven demands no more. 
Unhappy he why feels each neighbour's woe, 

Yet no relief, no comfort can beſtow. - 


| Unhappy too, who feels each kind eſſay, 


And for great favours has but words to hes 1 


{| Who, ſcornful of the flatterer's fawning 1 
| Dreads even to pour his gratitude of heart; 


And with a diſtant lover's ſilent pain 


| Muſt the beſt movements »f his ſoul aan 
But men, ſagacious to explore mankind, 


Trace even the coyeſt paſhons of the mind. 
Not only to the good we owe good will; 
In good and bad diftreſs demands it ſtill. 
This with the generous lays diſtinction — 
Endears a friend, and recommends a foe. 


| Not that reſentment never ought to riſe; Y 


For even exceſs of virtue ranks with vice : 

And there are villanies no bench can awe, 
That ſport without the limits of the law. 

No laws th* ungenerous crime would reprehend, 
Could I forget Eumenes was my friend : 

In vain the gibbet or the pillory claim . 
The wretch who blaſts a helpleſs virgin's fame. 
Where laws are dup'd, tis nor unjuſt nor mean 
To ſeize the proper time for honeſt ſpleen. 

An open candid foe I could not hate, 

Nor even inſult the baſe in humbled ſtate ; 

But thriving malice tamely to forgive— 

'Tis ſomewhat late to be ſo primitive. 
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Which few perhaps would read, and fewer, praiſe. 
No matter: cguld I ꝓleaſe the poliſh d few 
Who taſte the ſerious or the gay like qu, 
The ſqueamiſh mob may find my verſes hare 
Of every grace but curſe me if l care. 1% 
Beſides, I little court Parnaſſian fame; <5 
There's yet a/ better than a poet's. name. 

*T would, more indulge my pride to hear ir „d 
That I with you the paths of honour 8 FOE 
Than that amongſt the proud 1 0 
No modern boaſted a more clafſic vein 
Or that in numbers I let looſe my ſong, 
Smooth as the Id, and ap Er: mas. 
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* Proferre quæ ſentiat cur e der dubi- 
u tet?—Malim, mehercule, folus inſanire, quam 
„ ſobrius aut plebis aut patrum deliratiopibus ig- 
< naviter afſentari.”— Autor. Anonym. Fragm, 


Rana: from Tower-hill all London to the Fleet, 


Thence round the Fang, et! utmoſt Groſvenor- | 


. ſtreet: Inn; 
Take in your route both Gray! 's and. Arend 
Miſs not, be ſure, my lords and gentlemen; 
You'll hardly raiſe, as [ with * P or A, gueſs 
Above twelve thouſand 'men of uoleſs 
ay Wee times a Conn oiſſeur may paſs, 
<4 A connoifſleur ! What's chat?“ Tis hard to 
ſays. » 
But 1% as oft e the fair and gay, 5 
Have ſeen a would-be rake, a fluttering fool, 
Who ſwears he loves the ſex with all bis doul. | 
Alas, vain youth! doſt thou admire ſweet Jones ? 
Thou be gallant without or blood or bones! 
You'd ſplit to hear th* inſid coxcomb cry 
Ah, charming Nanny! t tis too much! 1 die !— 
Die and be dn d, ſays one; but let me tell Je 
Fl pay the loſs if ever rapture kill ye. 
Tis eaſy learnt the art to talk hy rote: 
At Nando's *twill but coſt you half a groat; 
The Bedford ſchool at threepence is not dear, Sir; 
At Whitc's—tbe flars inſtruct you fora teſter. 
But he, whom nature never meant to ſfrare 
One ſpark of taſte, will never catch it there: 
Nor ro where elſe; howe'er the booby beau 
Grows. great with Pupe, and Horace, and Boileau. 
Good native taſte, though rude, is ſeldum wrong, 
Be it in muſic, painting, or in ſong. | 
But this, as well as other faculties, 
Improves with age, and ripens by degrees. 
I know, my dear, tis needleſs to deny t, 
You like Voiture, you think him wondrous: bright: 
But ſeven years henee, your-reliſh more matur'd, 
What new delights will hardly be endur d. 
The boy may live to taſte Racine's fine charms, 
Whom Lee's bald orb or Rowe's dry _ 
warms: 
But he, enfranchis' 6m his tutor's care, 
Who places Butler near Cervantes chair; 
» Sir William Petty, author 9, If the Political Arith- 
metic. 
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Deſpiſe them civilly with all m heart D K 


2 wi Sed mo A nn ae . 8 4- 
own- hall, of merry mf , e 
Will die a Goth; —— ee 's feaſt, 
Th' eternal winter lang, on Gregory's breaſt. 
Long may be ſwill, this patriarch et che dull 
The drowſy mum — But touch not Maro e 
His holy barbarous dotage ſaught to doom,  ; 
Good heaven th'ꝰ immortal claſſics to the tomb l— 
Theſe ſacred lights ſhall bid new, genius riſe; 
When all Rome's ſaints have rotted from the ie 
Be theſe: your guides, if at the ivy.crown_ 1: - 
You aim: each.country's.clafſics, and your. own. 
But chiefly with the ancients paſs your prime, 
And drink Caſtalia at the fountain's brun. 
The may to genuine burgundy, bred up. 
Soon ſtarts the daſh of Methuen in his. cup. 
Thoſe ſovereign maſters of the,. muſes ſkill 
Are the true patterns of good writing ſtill. 


** 


wa 


Their ore was rich, and feven tines purg'd of 


lead; 
Their art ſeem'd nature, 'twas fa Gacly, bid. 
Though born with all the powers of writing well 
What pains it coſt they did not-bluſh-to tell. 
Their caſe (my lady Une egy you want . 


| fire, 

Nor did their- rage through through affeQati 
Free from all tawdry and impoſing gl; 
They truſted to their native grace of air. 
Rapt'rous and wild the tremhling ſoul t i 
Or fly coy: beauties ſteal it by degrees; 
The _ 2 view them ſtill the more 

eaſe. 

Findbae are thouſands of {cholaflic merit 

Who worm their ſenſe out but ne er taſte u 


} 20% 
W pedant. unde We bred ; ts 5 
Each commentator that e er comment 4 4 off 
(You ſcarce can ſeiae à Spot. of claſſic ground, 71 
With leagues of Duch moraſs ſo floated round). r 
Witneſs - but Sir; 1 hold a cautious pen, 
Leſt 1 ſhould wvrong\lome bonaurable men, le 467 
They grow enthuſiaſts rog—' Tis true / - i! "To pig! 
But tis not every lunatic that's witty. 
Some have run Maro and ſome ar 
Aſhley once turn'd a ſolid barber's head. 25 
Hear all that's ſaid or printed if you can, 
Aſhley has turn'd more folid heads: chan one · 

Let ſuch admire each great ot ſpecious- — 

For right or ee, the joy. to them's — 


„Right! V a thouſand times Each h fool has 
That Hamer e nk. Hed 


But to convince them is a deſperate part. 5 
Why ſhould you teaze one for what ſecret cauſe 
One duats on Horace, or on Hudibras? | no] 


ai RE. 
the bappy ere for ever employed in drinbing 
beer, mum, and other comfortable liguors, out and 
ulli of thoſe nvbom they bad flain is batile. 

+ Pope Gregory the F'lth, diflinguifbed by the. name 
of St. Gregory: wwhoſe pious zeal, in the cauſe of bar- 
barous ignorance and priefily tyranny, exerted_i/lf in 
demoliſbing, to the n all the remain 


| of beathen genius. 
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1 Yes=uſop: 1 fay; were Maro's ſelf before” em: 


75 — 2 ſt of our iſland; pride of humankind, 


. 


Then that imimſtable Splendid Shilling ! -* 


Ne'er be the dupe of names; however high; 
For ſome outlive good parts, ſome — * 


Diſgrae'd the muſe that wrought the Alchemiſt, 


* You grow ſo ſqueamiſh and ſo dev'liſni Pg 


Feng . bis "Ty, are oO and na: 


"Tis cruel, Sir, tis needleſs. to endeavour 0 
To teach a ſot of taſte he knows no flavour, 
To- diſunite I neither wiſh nor hope 


A ſtubborn Slockhead from his faw'rite fop. "at 


For'Mars's ſelf grows dull as they pore o'er him. 
But hear their raptures v'er ſome ſpecious rhyme 

Dubbꝰ'd by the muſk*d and greaſy mob ſublime. 

For ſpleen's dear lake hear Now vicozeomb err 

As clam' rous Oer his joys as fiſty cats; 

&« Muſic Bar charms to ſooth the /avage beg, 

« 7's ſofter rocks, ard oaks,” and all the reſt; 

« Jvc Beard —Bleſs theſe long ears 8 Heavens 

at a train! 
o Good God! whar thunders burſt in this Cam: 
if 112 * 
„Hark welter warbles! Ah 1 how ſweetly killing! 


Rose breathes all Sbakſpeare wann ode 
« of Prior 

« Ig Spenſer quite! egad his very rel 794.1 

4 As like Yes faith! as gum-Howersto the roſe, | 

Or as to claret flat Minorca's doſe; | 

As like as (H L am not groſely wrong) © 1 

Erle Robert's mice to aught e' er Chaueet ag. 
Read boldly, and unprejudi d peruſe 

Each fav rite modern, ev'n each ancient _—Y 1 

With all the comic ſalt und tragic rage 

great ſtupendous genius of our ſtage, 


& favits to Which the boxes are not Blind. - 
is frailties are to every goſſip known; ' 
Yet Milton's 'pedintries not ſhock the town. 


Each elegant Spectator you admire; 
But muſt yo therefore ſwear by Cato's s fire ? 2 | 
Maſks for the court, and oft a clumſey jeſt, | { 


< But to the aneients. Faith! Lam not clear, 
For all the ſmooth round type of Elzevir, 
That every work which laſts in proſe or ongs 
Two thouſatid: years; deſerves to laſt ſo __ | 
For not to mention ſome eternal blades 

Known only now in th* academic — | 
(Thoſe facred groves where raptur'd ſpirits ſtray, 
And in werd hunting waſte the live-long day) 
Ancients whem none but curious critics ſcan, 
Do, read Meſfala's praiſes if you ank 
Ah 1 ho but feels the fweet contagious — | 
While ſoft Tibullus pours his tender heart? 
With him the loves and muſes melt in tears; 
But not a word of fome hexameters. 


« You'll call Lucretius vapid next.” Not l. 

Some find him tedious, others think him lame: 

But if he lags his ſubje& is to blame. 

Rough weary roads through barren wilds he tried, 

Ver ſtill he marches with true Roman pride: 

Sometimes a meteor, gorgeous, rapid, bright, 

— rau ene t Thioſophic night. 
— 


r 4 Poem of Tibullus in 1 verſe; as 


al. 
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| And ſwear and ſeem as tickled: as you pleaſe. 
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Find you in Horace no inſipid odes 7 70 
He dar'd to tell us Homer fometimes n 
And but ſor ſuch a critic's hardy fill * i 
Homer might flumber unſuſpected stil. * 
Taſteleſs, implicit, indalent, and tame, N. 
At ſecond-hand we chiefly praiſe or blame.” 2 
Hence 'tis, for elſe one knows not why nor hin 
Some authors flouriſh for a year or two; 
For many ſome; more wond'rous ſtill to tel; 7 
Farquhar yet lingers on the brink of hell. 
Of ſolid merit others pine unknown n; 
At firſt, though * Carlos ſwimmingly Leurkown f 
Poor Belvidera fail'd to melt the t -w-. 
Sunk in dead night the. giant Milton laß 
Till Sommer's hand produc'd him to the tow, 
But, thanks to heaven and Addiſon's good grace, 
Now ev'ry fop is charm'd with Chevy Chaſe. 
Specious and ſage, the.ſovereign' of the flock 
Led to the downs, or from the wave-worn qa 
Reluctant hurl'd, the tame implicit train 


# # 
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| Or crop 197 downs, or headlong ſeck the main. 


As blindly we our ſolemn leaders follow, ; 1 
And — and bad, and execrable ſwallow. 
Pray, on the firſt throng'd' evening of a play / 
That wears the + faties bippocratia, f 
Strong lines of death, ſigns dire of reprobation; ; 
Have you not ſeen the angel of ſalvationn 
Appear ſublime yz with wiſe and folemn rap 
To teach the doubtful rabble where to . 4 


| The rabble knows not where our dramas ſhine; 


But where the cane goes pat—Hy"G+-»" that's fine ! 
Judge for yourſelf; nor wait. with timid phlegm 
Till ſome illuſtrious pedant hum or hem. 
The lords ho ſtarv d old Ben were learn'dly ford 
Of Chaucer, whom with bungling toil they conn'd. 
Their fons, whole ears bold Aiken could not 
? 2:42 (ſeine, | +7! ; (ſneeze, ( 
Would laugh o- er Ben like mad, — ſouff and ( 


Their ſpawn, the pride-of this ſublimer age, 

Feel to the toes and horns grave Milton's rage. 

Though liv'd he now he might appeal with ſcorn, 

To lords, knights, a quires, and nee you un- 
born, 


Or juſtly. mad-to Moloch's burning fane 
Devote the choiceſt children of his brain. 
Judge for yourſelf; and as you find report > -11t 
Of. wit as freely as of beef or port. ö 
Zounds! ſhall-a pert or bluff important nicht, - A 
Whoſe brain is fancileſs, whoſe blood is white; 
A mumbling ape of taſte; preſcribe us laws 
"Ts try the poets, for no better cauſe 
Than that he boaſts per ann. ten thouſand clear, e 
Velps in the Houſe, or barely fits a peer? 
For ſhame! for ſname the liberal Britiſh foul 
To CRP to any ſtale dictator's rule 
. + Don Carles, « fragedy of \ hens: 4 an 
juſtly forgotten, vent of with great , applauſe ; while 


bis Orphan, a ſomewhat better performance, and what 
is yet more flrange, bis Venice Preſerved, according to 
theatrical anecdotes * * times, met with a; very * 
reception. 

+ The appearance of the * in the loft Hage of a 
ee, as it is * eee 
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I muy be wrong, and akin . 


But right or wrong with rica fe. with, foes; ill 


2 Out. 111 Fact N f 
Thus 'tis perhaps. my favle.if. complain. + WER 
Of trite invention and a flimſy ven. 
Tame characters, unintereſting, j<yunes + 


For I would' rather never. judge thad wroy S 
That friend of all men, generous Fenelan. 
But in the name of goodneſs, muſt I be 
he dupe of charms: ĩ never yet could ſ ce? 
And then to flatter where there's no reward 
Better be any patron-hupting bar 
Who half our lords wich filthly praiſe beſwears, 
And ſing an anthem to ALL MINISTERS; | 1 
Taſte th' Attic ſalt in ev'ry peer's poor ſebus, 
crown each Gothic idol for a Phœbhus. 
Alas ] ſo fac from free, fo far from brave, 
We dare not ſhow the little taſte we Wess. 10 11 
With us you'll ſee. ev'n vanity contronl a n 
The moſt refn'd ſenſations of the ſoul. » 
Sad Otway's ſcenes, great Shakſpeare's we defy 2 
« Lard, Madam! tis ſo, unpolite to cr 
« For ſhame, my dear. d' ye credit all this ſtult 1 
4% I vow— well, this is innocent enough?“ 
At Athens long ago, the ladies (married) 
Dreamt not they miſbehav'd thopgh ME mil: 
carried, ; 
When a wild poet with licentious, rage. , 
Turn'd fifty furies looſe upon the tage. 
They were ſo tender and ſo eaſy mov'd, 


* * I 


Heavens! how the Grecian ladies muſt have lov'a! 


For all the ſine ſenſations {til} have 2 
Perhaps, where one was exquiſitely felt. 
Thus he who heavenly Maro truly feels © 
Stands fix'd on Raphael, and at Handel crill 
The groſſer ſenſes too, the taſte, the ſmell, 

Are likely trueſt where the fine prevail: 7 
Who doubts that Horace muſt have cater well 
Friend, I'm, a ſhrewd. obſerver, and will gueſs 


What books you doat on from your fav'rite meſs, 


Brown ang L'Eſtrange will ſurely charm whom. 


ga 
The fraby, pertneſs. itrikes of weak ſmall beer. 
Who ſteeps the calf a fat loin in greaſy ſauce 
Will hardly lathe the praiſe that baſtes au als. 


e doioter: to. Liawis KI Fane, u ſeek 2 


a Mionable 80 1b called himſelf eee EAT, 
Our ſovereign lords the; paſſions, love rage, deſpair, c. 
ver graciouſly Pleaſed to. fit to f Fan in #beir. turns for 
their Portraits; \ which he wwas generous enough to come 
municate to. the Public, to the great improvement, no 
doubt, of biſtory painting. It vas be who they ſay | 
Poiſoned Le, Sueur,; who, without balf bis gdvantages, 


in many other reſpedts, was /o unreaſonable and provatl- 


ing as to di play a genius with which bis own. could. 
fand no compariſen.” It 2yas be and bis Gothic diſcis 
ples, who, with fly ſcratches, defaced the. moſt. maſlerly 
75 this Le Sweur. s performances, ,as ten as. their ba 

rous envy, could l ſnugly reach them. Yet after. all theſe 
atchievements he died in bis bed. A. cataſtrophe. which 
could nat have happened” to Frey in a' country like this, | 


here the fine, arts are as zealouſly. args i” | 


fron 7 as IEP are we paces, 


1 4001 


- 


- | try; and, J 1s rather particular, was Juz k 


Who riots on Scotch qollops:ſcorns' not any 4 
Inſipid, ſulſome, traſhy miſcellaumõ ; 141 
And who devours whate'er the coak can diſh up, 


| Will for a claſſic eonſecrate each biſhaßp 


But I am ſick of pen and ine: and ̃̃ 


' | Will find an oma _ enough. Adieu 
And paſſions drily copied from Le Brun. 15 | * 
1 1 * IMITATION: £9.99 #4, 
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| 4: Auen the. Publilere as A 

| Tis fe m imitatiom of 'Shaklpear 478 e Was pA 

of our author's firſt attempts ip ks, xg w 


| he was ve Jourg- ſt helped't to ambſe, the folk 
tude of a, wioter paſſed in a wild romantic co 


Ti 2 Aa 


| or SHAKSPEASE, An etener. r. 


niſheg- W en Mr Thomſon": 7 celebrated] pom u 
on the; Lame lubject appeared. Mr. "homſoh, 125 
hearing of i it, had the cui ioſity to procure a copy by 
the means of a common acquaintarice., He ſhow 

it to his poetical friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaros 
Hill, and * Young, who, ik ſeems, did gre 


— — 


— 


333 


wrote to one of his friends at Edi oburgh, deſirin 
the author's leave to publiſh it; 8 requeſt Ih 
flattering to youthful , vanity to be refilled. * But 
Mr. Mallet altered his mind: and this little p WHY 
has hitherto remained uppubliſhed, 

The other imitarioils. of Shakſpea re hat 
have been ſaved out of the ruins. 'of an 11 87 
tragedy on the flory of Tereus and Philo Ms 
attempted upon an irregular and exit ahagapt pt: 
at an age much too early for ſuch chte ven boek. 
However, they are here exhibited: for the ſake ba 
ſuch ene as may like a little 1 of ſcraps, © 


— —— 1 
TH Jt 9 515% 

Now So with her wanton. court, is done = 
To revel on the ſouth fide of the world. 
And flaunt and frolic out the live- long day. Wy” 
While winter riſing pale from northern: cas 

Shakes from his heary locks the drjzzling rheum. 
A blaſt ſo ſhrewd makes the tall. Nee bo 


Unſine wed bend; and beavy;paced beate co 


* 
Sends growling to their fav 6 tenements.... * 
Now blows the oy north, and chills rr | 


1 * * 


F Ae n : 2 
The ſtiffening regions; A * ſtroßg charms - 
Than Circe e er or ell Medea br ew'd, E: | 36% 
| Each brook that wont to prattle Joey ba „ 
| Lies all beſtill'd and wedg'd e its banks, 


Nor moves the wither'd reeds; and, the Sod 
| That from the mountains held Fg 
courſe, U 10 0 af 


Bit 


Buried in livid ſheets of vaulzin A nf be Se 
Seen through the ſhameful Rene i een, ci 

To pay a ſcanty tribute go the oceag. 155 
What wonder? when the floating IE 4 
That ſcorns our miles, and calls geography 


A ſhallow pryer; from whoſe. unſteady. mixror 5 
The high- ways pole ark his dancing ble, * 


: Fe 


_—_ 06.5 : 7 2430 
2 


* See Tau. Cloſſct $i 


— 


W 
When this ſtill. raving de lies mute and arte, if 
Nor heaves its ſwelling boſom to the winds... 
The-Targos; baited by the: fierce north-eaſt - 
Toſſing wich fretful —_ their angry hends' 
To roa and ruſt: together, 

Even in the ſoam ot all heir madneſe 

To, monumental ice, ſtand all aſtride a 

The rocks they waſh d fo late. Such execution, 

So ſtern, ſo ſudden, wrought the griſly aſpect 

Of terrible Meduſa, ere young Perſeus 

With his keen ſabre cropt her horrid head, 

And laid her on the duſt ; 

When wandering through the woods ſhe frown' d 
1 to lone | 

Their ſavage | tenants : juſt as the foaming lion 
Sprung furious on his prey, ber ſpeedier power 
Outrun his haſte;. no time to lauguiſh in, 

But fix'd in that fierce attitude he #4: NE 
ike Rage in marble. —Now portly Ar 144 
ie . 4 LI Neptune s ribs. . The bridg's 


Has N our gie t to horſes; the ſwift bark 
Yields to the heavy waggon and the cart, 
That now from iſle to iſle maintain the trade; 
And where the lurface· haunting dolphin led 
Her ſportive young, is now an area fit 
For the wild ſchool-boy's paſtime. 
_ Meantime the evening ſkies, cruſted with ice, 
Shifting from red to black their weighty ſkirts, 
Hang mournſul o'er the hills; and ſtealing night 
Rides the bleak puffing winds, that ſeem to ſpit 
Their foam ſparſe through the welkin, which is 
nothin 


If not beheld. Aden the bur der- d heaven 
Shakes from its ample ſieve the boulted ſnow ; 
That flutterin down beſ; rinkles the ſad trees 
In mockery of leaves; 15 5 up the hills 
To monſtrous altirude, and chokes to the lips 
The deep impervious vales that yawn as low _ 
As to the centre, nature's vaſſy breaches. | 
While all-the pride of men and mortal things 
Lies whelm'd'in heaven's white rains.— 
The ſhivering clown digs his obſtructed way 
Fhrouph the\ſnow-barricadoed cottage door; 
And mtied in his home-ſpun' plai 
Wich livi@'\cheeks and rheum-diſtilling noſe 
Th e ftiarp and ſcourging breath; to 
count © 
flock * naher s all too ſhort_ 
Th make noe ip? ſum of yeſternigt : 
Fart deep ne ge part yet ſtruggling 
With cheir laſt pantings melt themſelves a grave 
n winter's boſom: which yields hot to the touch 
of the pale languid creſcer of this world, 
That now with lean and churlifh huſbandry | 
"Yields heartleſsly the remuants of his prime ; 
And like moſt fpendrhrifts ſtarves his latter days 
For former rankneſs. He with bleary cye | 
Blazons his oun diſgrace}; the harneſs d waſte _ 
Rebellibus to his blunt defeated ſhafts; ra 
And idly ftrikes the chalky mountains tops + 
That riſe to kiſs the welkin's ruddy lips; 
Where all the raſti young bullics of the air 
Mount their quick ſlender eee . 


Whipping the froſi · burnt villagers to the 


FE | : 


d encounters | 
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- 


And ing with their motion mad and furious; 
Till Soi to tempeſts they out rage the thunder; 
Winnow the Ira ſnow, and mock the: 1. 
Even with their ood artillery retorted; LE 
Tear up and throw th accomulated kills 


Inte the vallies, And as rude hurricanes, 


Diſcharg'd from the wind-ſwoln cheeks of 5 


| Buoy up the fwilling ſkirts of Aruby" 


Inhoſpitable wilds, - 
And roll the duſty deſert through the ſkies, 


| Choking the liberal air, and ſmothering 


Whole caravans at once; ſuch ha voc ſpreads 

This war of heaven and earth, ſuch 144 ruin 
Viſits their houſeleſs citizens, chat ſhrink 

In the falſe flielter of the hills t. er, : 
And hear the tempeſt howling o'er their heads 
That WO by o'crwhelms them. The very birds, 
Thoſe few that troop'd not with the chiming tribe 
Of amorous ſummer, quit their ruſſian element; 
And with domeſtic tamenefs hop and flutter” ; 
Within the roofs of perſecuting man, 
(Grown hoſpitable by like ſenſe of fofference); 
Whither the hinds, the debt o the day diſcharg 45 
From kiln or barn repairing; ſhut the doer 

On ſurly winter; crowd the elean-ſwept hearth 
And cheerful ſhining fire; and doff the time, 

The wöbilſt the maids their twirling ſpindles'ply, 
With muſty legends and ear- pathing tales; 

Of giants, and black necromantie bards, 

Of air built caſtles, feats of madeap knights, 
And every hollow fiction of romance. 

And, as their rambling'humonr leads them, talk 
Of prodigies, and things of dreadful utterance; 
That ſet them all agape, rouſe up their hair, 
And make the idiot drops ſtart from their eyes; 


Of walking flatues, ghoſts unaffable, 
Haunting the dark waſte tower or airleſs dungeon; 
Then of the elves that deftly trip the green, 


| Drs 75 ſummer's een wh from the flow⸗ 


And alike toys that phantaſy pranks up © 
T' amuſe her fools withal.— Thus they laſh on 
The ſnail-pac' hyperborean nights, till hegen 
Hangs with a juſter poize when the murk clouds 
Roll'd up in heavy wreaths low-bellying, feem 
To kifs the ground, and all the waſte of ſnow 


Looks blue oy. em: till. plampad with bloat- 


ing droply, 
Beyond the boundsand Aretch of continence; 
They burſt at once; down pours the 3 


Waſhing the Nippery winter from the hills, 
And floating all the valſies The fading ſcene 


| Melts like a loſt enchantment, or vain — 


That can no more abvſe; Nature reſumes 

Her old ſubſtantial ſhape ;' while from the waſte 
Of undiſtinguviſhing calamity, 

Foreſt, and by their ſides wide- ſkirted plains, 
Houſes and trees ariſe; and waters flow, 

That from their dark confinements burſting, ſpurn 


Float on their boſoms to the deep, and jarr 
And clatter as they paſs; th* o'erjutting banks, 
As long unpractis d to ſo ſteep a view, 


| Seem to to look dizzy on the moving pawp. | 


Of church-yard belching flames at dead of night, 


Their brittle chains; huge ſheets' of looſen d ice | 


„ or 


Now * * brook 5 __ alopg, 
Railing its pebbles, mocks the river's rage, 
Like the proud frog i the ſable. The huge 3 
While melting mountains ruſh into its tide, 
Rolls with ſuch headſtrong and unreined courſe, 
As it would choke the Zuxine's gulſy maw, 
Burſting his cryſtal cerements. The breathing time 
Of peace expir d, that huſh'd the deaf ning ſcenes 
Of clam'rous indignation, ru Was, 
Rebelsyand nature ſtands at odds again: 
When the rous'd furies of the-fighting winds 
Torment the main; that ſwells its angry ſides, 
And churns the foam betwixt its flinty ja ws; 
While through the ſavage dungeon of the night - 
The horrid thunder growls. Th' ambitious waves 

Aſſault the ſkies, and from the burſting clouds 
Drink the glib lightning; as if the ſeas 
Would quench the ever- burning ſires of heaven. 

Straight 2 their lipp'ry- pomp they madly | 

unge 

And kits Ne loweſt pebbles, Wretched they 
That midſt ſuch rude vexation of the deep 

Guide a frail veſſel | Better ice-bhound ſtill, 

Than mock'd with liberty thus be reſign'd 
To the rough fortune of the froward time; 

When navigation all a tip-toe ſtands 

On ſuch unſteady footing. Now they mount 

On the tall billow's top, and ſeem to jowl 

Againſt the ſtars; whence (dreadful eminence)! 
They fee with ſwimming eyes (enough to hurry 

round 

In endleſs vertigo the dizzy brain) 

A gulf that ſwallows viſion, with wide mouth 
Steep-yawning to receive them; down they duck 
To the ruzged bottom of the main, and view 
The adamantine gates of vaulted hell: 

Thence toſs d to light again; tiil borne adrift 
Againſt ſome icy mountains bulging ſides 
They reel, and are no more. Nor lefs by land 
Ravage the winds, that in their way ward rage 
Howl through the wide unhoſpitable glens; 
That rock the- ſtable-planced-towers, and ſhake 
The hoary monuments of ancient time 
Down to their flinty baſes; that engage 1 
As they would tear the mountains from their ook, 
And bruſh the high heavens with. cheir MY 

; heads; 

Making the ſtout oaks bow. — But 1. forget 
That ſprightly Ver trips on old winter's heel : 
Ceaſe we theſe notes too tragic ſor the time, 
Nor jar agaiuſt great nature's fymphony ; 

When even the bluſtrous elements grow tuneful, 

Or liſten to the concert. Hark! how loud 
Ihe cuckoo wakes the ſolitary wood 
Soft ſigh the winds as o'er the greens they ſtray, 

And murmuring brooks within their channels play. 


 __ PROGNE'S DREAM: 
DatHy expreſſive of ſome faſt events that were ſoon 1 


_— — 


_ 


* 


8 


be revealed to her. 


Lat night I drearat, 
Whate'cr it may forebode it moves me ſtrangely, 5 
That I was rapt into the raving deep; * 
An . and reverend fire n: 


3 


Daub'd with a moſty verdure all around, 


A ſpeckl' 


| I call'd—ſhe turning, ſtarted when ſhe ſaw me, 


| And ſome were daſn d e 


M 8. 


He plung d into the boſom of the mai, AA 
And bade me not to fear but follow dies. Nut 38 
followed; with impetuous ſpeed we dir d. 
And heard the daſhing tbupder o'er our heads. 
Many a ſlippery fathom down we ſunk, [tom. 
Beneath all plummets' ſound, and reach'd the bot-/ 
When there, I aſk'd my venerable guide 


If he could tell me where my ſiſter was; wr > 
He told me that ſhe lay not-far from thence | 
Within the boſom of a flinty rock, 1 | 
Where Neptune kept her for his orn. 
Hid from the jealous Amphitrite's ſight 31 4: 
| beg ſaid he could conduct me to the place. 
'd 20 would. Through dreadful. * we 
Text * that frightfully lower d on has 


Whence here and there the branching coral ſprung; 

O'er dead men's bones we walk' d, o' er heaps of 
old and gems, | x 

Into a hideous kind of wilderneſs, © 

Where ſtood a ſtern and prifon-looking rock, 


The mockery of paint. As we drew near 
Out ſprung a hydra from a den below, 

fury; fearfully it hifs'd, _ 

And rolP& its ſea- green eyes ſo angrily | 

As it would kill with looking. "My old guide 
Againſt its ſharp head hurPd a rugged ſtone 
The curling monſter rais'd a brazen fhriek, 5 ö 
Wallow'd and died in fitful agonies. 0 

We gain'd/the cave. Through woven alike: 
look d, and ſaw my ſiſter all alone. 

Eraploy'd the ſeem' d in writing ſomething ſad, 
So ſad ſhe look'd : Her cheek was wond” rows wan, 
Her mournful locks like weary ſedges hung. 


And threw her head aſide as if-aſham'd ; ' : 
She wept, but would not ſpeak I call'd "8 

Still ſhe was mute.—Then madly 1 9 th 2 
With all the lion-finews of deſpair, F 


To break the flinty ribs that held me out; 
And with the ſtruggling wak d.— 


A STORM; 


Raiſed to account for the late e Meſſengers | © 

Tux ſun went down in wrath; _ 

The ſkies foam'd' braſs, and ſoon th unchainet | 
winds 

Burſt from the howling dungeon of the north: 

And rais'd ſuch high delirium on the main, | 

Such angry clamour ; while ſuch boiling waves 

Flaſh'd on the peeviſh eye of moody night, 

It look'd as if the ſeas would ſcald the heavens. 

Still louder chid the winds, thꝰ enchaſed ſurge 

Still anſwer'd louder ; and when the ſickly morg 

Peep'd er through the blotted TP 
ea 

To view the ruinous havock of the aun. 

The ſtately towers of Athens ſeem'd to 

On hollow foam tide-whipt ; the ſhips that 7 

Scorning the blaſt within the marble arms 

Of the fea- chid Portumnus, danc'd like corks 

Upon th' enraged deep, kicking each other; 


— 


9 
* 


Againſt the harbout's.rocky- cheſt. The fes 


So roar'd,.ſo-madly\rag'd, fo proudly . 5 id 


As it would thunder full into the ſtreets, 
And ſteep the tall Cceropian battlements 

In foaming brine The airy citadell, 
Perch'd like an eagle on 4 high-brow' d beck 3 


Shook the: ſaltwater from its tubborn ſides -* i f 


With eager quaking; the Cyclades appear d 
Like ducking cormorants Such a mutiny 
Out-clamour'd all tradition, and gain'd beliefs 1 
To ranting prodigies of heretofore,” 
Seven 8 it ſtorm' 05 oy A 


AN IMITATION OF SPENSER. | ” 


bee Thom 8 ee e 7.3 
: ] To ſtare at any dere of that kind: 1þ& 


tte Cela of Andolence 


FoLL many a fiend did haunt this houſe or reſt, 
And made of paſſi ve wights an caſy prey. 
Here lethargy with deadly ſleep oppreſt, 15 

Stretck'd on bis back, a mighty lubbard lay, | 
Heaving his ſides; and ſnored nigh: and day. 
To ſtir him from his trance it was not eath, 
And his half- open eyene he ſhut ſtraightway : : 
He led, I ween, the ſofteſt way to death, 
And taught, e ven. or ſtrife, to ried the 
reath. 


Of limbs anctmous;” SH withal Wb 
Soft ſwoln and pale, here lay the bbdeoply 7 . 
Unwieldy man, with belly monſtrous round, 
For ever fed wi h watery ſupply; E 16d + 
For ſtill he drank, and yet he ſtill was dry. 
And here a moping myſtery did fit, 
Mother of ſpleen, in robes of various dye: 
She call'd herſelf the hypothondriac . 46 
And frantic ſeem'd to ſome; to others ſeem'd a wit. 


A lady 'was ſhe, whimſical and proud, 
Yet of hrough fear her pride would crouchen 
low. 
She felt, or ſancied, in her Agnering mood, 
All the diſeaſes that the 'fpitals know, 
And ſought all phyſic that the ſhops beſtow ; 
And ſtill new leaches, and new drugs would try. 
*T was hard to hit her humour, high or low; | cry, 
For ſometimes ſhe would laugh, and ſometimes | 
Sometimes would waxen wro. h; and all—ſte | 
knew not why. | 


Faſt by her ſide a liſtleſs virgin pin'd, bote 


With aching head, and ſqucamiſh rare 


Pale, bloated, cold, ſhe ſeem'd to hate mankind, 
But lov'd in ſecret all forbidden things. 

And here he Tertian ſhook his chilling wings; 
And here the gout, half tiger half a ſnake, 

Rag d with an hundred teeth, an hundred ſtings; 
Theſe, and a thouſand furies more. did ſhake 

Thoſe weary realms, ane 7 0 eaſe- loving men 

# e 
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AN EPISTLE 'TO JOHN WILKES OF AYLES- 
BURY, ESQ. 


E3cae' a Com London now four moons, and more, | 
I gree. gay Wilkes from Fulda's waited ſhore, 


Iba 


But now the hoſtile feythe has bar'd her ſoil, * | 


| 


+ 
od. 


n 
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THE works oF ARMSTRONG, _ 
where, cloth*d with woods; a hundred hi vaſcend , 


here nature many a paradiſe has plann'd;" 
] A land that, &en amid contending arm, 
Late ſmil'd/withiculture; and luxuriant charms ; 


18 her ſad peaſants ſtarve for all their toil. 


What news to-day Il aſk you not what rogue, , 


What paltry imp of fortune's now in vogue; 
What forward blundering fool was laſt preſerr'd, © 
| By mere ptetence diſtinguiſh'd from the hefd; „ 
With what new cheat the gaping town is kit; f 


I What crazy ſeribbler reigns the preſent wit; 


What ſtuff for winter the two booths have mix: d; 
What bouncing mimie grows a Roſcius next. 
Wave all ſuch news: 1 ve ſeen too e my * 
3. lies, 


News, none have I: you know 1 never bad; 
I never long*d the day's dull lie to Pet, 
I left to goſſips tha ſweet luxury, ; 
More in the ſecrets of the great than T; | © 
To nurſes, midwives, all the ſlippery train, - 


| That ſw#flow all, and bang up all again: 


Or did 1 &er a brief event relate, 1 1 
Vou found it ſoon at length in the Gazette. 
Now for the weather — this is England ſtill 
For aught I find, as good, and quite as ill. 


Even now the pond! rous rain perpetual falls, 


Drowns every camp, and crowds our hoſpitals. 

This ſoaking deluge all unſtrings my frame, 

Dilutes my ſenſe, and ſuffocates my flame— 

"Tis that which makes theſe preſent lines ſo * 

The parching eaſt wind ſtill purſues me too 

Is there no climate where this fiend ne er flew ? 

By heaven, it ſays Japan, perhaps Peru! | 

It blaſts all earth with its envenom'd breath, 

That fcatters diſcord, rage, diſeaſes, death. 

Twas the firſt plague that burſt Pandora's cheſt, 

Aud with a livid ſmile ſow'd all around the reſt. 

' Heaven guard my friend from every plague that 
flies, [riſe. 


- | Still grant bim health, whence all the pleaſures 


But oft diſeaſes from flow cauſes creep, 
And in this en, as (thank Heaven) I'm my | 


Meantime excuſe me that 1 ſlily ſnatch 
The only theme in which | ſhine your match. 

You ſtudy early: ſome indulge at night, 

Their prudiſh muſe ſteals in by candle-light ; 
Shy as th! Athenian bird, ſhe ſhuns the day, 
And finds December genial more than May. 
But happier you who court the early ſun, 
For morning viſits no debauch draw on; 

Nor ſo the ſpirits, health, or ſight i impair, 
As thoſe that paſs in the raw midnight air. 

The taſk of breakfaſt o'er ; that peeviſh, pale, 
That lounging, yawning, moſt ungenial meal ; 
Ruſh out before thoſe fools ruſh in to worry Yes 
Whoſe buſineſs is to be idle in a hurry, 5 
Who kill your time as frankly as their own, 
And feel no civil hints e'er to be gone. 

i heſe flies all fairly flung, whene'er the houſe, 
Your country's buſineſs, or your friend's, allows, 
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Ruſh e, I 
Ride, walk; or drive; the weather foul or 1 
Vet in the torrid months I would reverſe 


This method, leave behind both profe and verſe; © 


With the grey dawn the hills and ſoreſt roam, 
And wait the ſultry noon embower'd at home, 
While every rural ſound improves the breeze, 
The railing; ſtream; the buſy rooks, and murmur 
of the bees 
You?:l hardiy chooſe! theſe cheerful Javits alone; 
Except when ſome deep ſcheme. is carrying on. 
With you at Chelſea oft may I behold! + 
The hopeful bud of ſenſe her bloom Ge 
With you l'd walk ta K K D 
To rich, iuſipid Hackney, if you will; 


With you AQ matter where, while we're” toge· 


ther, i, 12 

1 en no Rae on 1 —— curſe no — : 

When dinner comes, amid the various feaſt, 
That crowns your genial board, where every nary 
Or grave, or gay, is happy, and at home, E. 
And noue e er ſigh'd for the mind's elbow. room; 
warn you ſtill to make your chief repaſt 
On one plain diſh, and trifle with the n * 

nm * „ 1% om #6 1 wo „ 
Beef, i in a . if your eas crave ic 90 „ 
Ox · cheek, or mawkiſh cod, be ſure you have i it; 
For {ill the conſtitution, even the caſe, . -. 
Directs the ſtomach; this informs the taſte; - 
And what the taſte in her capricious ſits 
Coyly, or even indifferently admits ++ 
The peeviſh ſtomach, or diſdains to toil, .. 
Or indolently.,works to vapid chyle. 
This inſtinct of the taſte ſo ſeldom errs, / 
That if you love, yet ſmart for cucumbers, _ 
Or plumbs of bad repute, you'll likely find 
* I'was for you ſeparated. what nature join d, 3 
The ſpicy kernel here, and there, the ek 


YT 90 * N *. 90 ” „. 


- 
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"Tis ſtrange how blindly v we from nature ſtray ! ! 
The only creatures we that miſs their way ! 
Ty err is human, man's prerogative, 
Who's too much ſenſe by nature's laws to live: 
Wiſer than nature, he muſt thwart her plan, 
And ever will be ſpoiling, where he can. 
*Tis well he cannot ocean change to cream, 
Nor earth to a,gilded cake; not e' en could tame 
Niagara's ſteep abyſs to crawl down ſtairs *, 
Or dreſs in roſes the dire Cordelliers T: 
But what he can he does: well can he trim 
A charming ſpot into a childiſh whim; 
Can every generous gift of nature ſpoil, 
And rates their merits by his coſt and toil. 
Whate'er the land, whate'er the ſcas produce, 
Of perfect texture, and exalted juice, 
He pampers, or to fulſome fat, or drains, 
Refines and bleaches, till no taſte remains. 


* Vide Chatfeoerth, 1753. 
+ Les Cordalleira's des Andee are à chain + bills, 
adi run through South America. 


.| *Tis hard to ſay of what compounded 'paſte 
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5 


But plagues and death to thoſe of finer cy. — 
No corner elſe, tis not to bi denied, 

Of all our iſle ſo ronkly is To plied FEET , 
With groſs productions, and adulterate fare, 
7 ' As one renownꝰ h abode, whoſe name 1 ſpare. 2 


They cram all poultry, that the hunrgy” fox 
Would lothe to touch them; een their . 
Sometimes is. glutted ſo with unduotis po, 
That what ſeems beef is rather rape. ſeed eil. Vs 
D'ye know what brawn is 0 th” * unhappy. 
1 beaſt ! 13 iin 
He ſlands eternal; and is doom-d to feaſt, 1 T7, 
Till but the nauſeous proceſs I fordear2-"" 23 
Only, beware of 'brawn—be ſure; beware?!” 
Yer brawn has t#ſte—it has: theit veal has NY 
Save what the butcher's breath inſpires alone: 
Juſt heaven one _ may ſend hens” bail. for. 
wheat, 
Who ſpoil all veab Becauſe it ſhould be white." we 


Their bread is wrought, far it betrays no taſte, 
Whether 'tis flour and chalk, or chalk and flour 
Shell'd and reſin'd, till it has taſte no more; 
But if the lump be white, and white a bes 
No matter how infipid, dry, or ry, ori . ts | 
In falt itſelf the fapid favour fails, e 
Burnt alum for the love of white  cevally' ; pig 
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lid“! 


'| While taſteleſs cole-ſeed we for muſtard ſwallow,” 


Tis void of zeſt indeed—but ſtill tis Yellow. 
Parnſnip, or parſley root, the rogues will ſoon 
Scrape for horſe radiſh,and twill paſs e, 
For by the colour, not the taſte, we prove all, 
As hens will ſit on'chalk, if tis but oval. © 

muſt with eaution the cook's reign invade, 
Hot as the fire, and haity from his trade, 


5 3 e l 
0 * * 0 1225 22 
A cb of Sewing; bid bits conſe? 2 Bad, e 


By all that's hot and horrible would 8 

Parch native dryneſs! zounds, that's not the 
thing 

But ſtew him, and he might half dine a king. 

His gen'rous broth I ſhould almoſt prefer 

To Turtle Soup, though Turtle travels far. 

You think me nice perhaps: yet I could dine 
On roaſted rabbit; or fat turky and chine; 
Or fulſome haflet ; or moſt drily cram 
My throat with taſteleſs fillet and wet ham: 

But let me ne'er of mutton-ſaddle eat. 

That ſolid phantom, that moſt ſpecious cheat; 
Yet loin is paſſable, he was no fool - 

Who ſaid the half is better than the whole : 
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| G But I have cook'd and carv'd enough and more, 
We come to drinking next. *Till dinner's o'er, 
would all claret, even Champain forbear, 


Give me treſh water—bleſs me with (mall-beer, 


\ 
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But ſtill whate'er vn drink with cavtious lip 
_ Approach, ſurvey, and e' er you ſwallow, ſip; 
For often, Q defend all honeſt chroats! 
The reeling waſp on the drench'd borage Boats, | 
Toe kno um- dame, ſage elſa as a divirie, 
For brandy 0 ip off lpeca cuan wine 
And i'm a8 ſure amid your careleſs glee, 2 vol? 
u 'I allow Port, one time for Cote-rotie. MY 
t you aware of that Lethean flood, 
Will ſcarce repeat-the doſe—forbid you mould! 
"Tis ſuch. a deadly fos to all that's bright, 
»Twould ſoon encumber e'en your faney's flight: 
And if tis true What ſome wile preacher ſays, 
That we our gen'rous auceſtors diſgrace, | 
The fault from this pernicious fountain flows, 
. e e, balk. ,eun eee ant 
woes; a 
Any ere our oi genius mounts again, 1 
ill cauſe a ſea of clarer and Champain 
Of this retarding glue to rinſe the nation's brain. 
The mud · fed carp refines amid the ſprings, 
And time and Burgundy might do great things; 
But health and — we for trade deſpiſe, 
For Portugal's grudg d gold our genius dies. 
O ha pleſs race! O land to be bewail'd! ; 
Wich murders, treaſons, harrid deaths appalld: 5 
Where dark- red ſkies with livid thunders frown, 
While earth con vulſive ſhakes her cities down; 
Where hell in heaven's name holds her impious 
court, 
And the grape e bleeds out chat black poiſon, port; 
Sad ( e to themſelves, to us ſtill worſe, 
Brew!'d and rebrew d, a doubled, trebled curſe. 
Toſs'd in the crowd of various rules | find, 
8cill e material buſineſs 1 bobind bs 


1. 4 
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The fig, the lures, Pepe all . 

The ig, to cat, as rich to drink perhaps. : 

But pleaſures of this kind are beſt enjoy'd, .. 
the tree, or by the fountain fide, 
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ARMSTRONG. 


| 22 the "quick foul; adalewy: blow exhale; / 
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Who frenehe full meal yield TAG reſt, 
A ſhort repoſe; 'tis ſtrange how ſoon you'll find 
A ſecond mort riſe cheerſul on your mind: 


I Beſides, it ſoftly, kindly, ſoothes away 


| The ſaddeſt hour to ſome that damps the day. 
But if yqu're'coy to ſleep, before you ſpread 


Some eaſy-trotting poet's lines - you're dead 


At once: even theſe may haſton your repoſe, 

Now rapid verſe, now halting nearer proſe; 

| There ſmooth, here rough, wane l en you 4 
chooſe, 


As mem of taſte hats famoneſy in bew: 

Ves, Id adjourn all drinking till 'tis late, 

And then, indulge; but at a moderate rate. 

By hæaven nut with all his genial wit, Y- 

Should ever tempt me aſter twelve to'ſit— 4 

You laugh at noon you ſay: I mean at night. 4 
long to read your name once more again, 

But while at Caſſel, all ſuch longing's vain. 

Vet Caſſel elſe na ſad retreat 1 find, 

While guod and amiable * Gayot's my friend, 

Generous and plain, the friend of human- kind; 

Who ſcorns the little-minded's partial view; 

One you weuld love, one that would reliſh you. 

With him ſometimes | ſup; and often dine, 

And find his preſence cordial mo: e than wine. 

There lively, genial, friendly, Goy and l, 

Touch glaſſes oft to one, whoſe company = 

Would but what's this Fes Farewell—within 


two hours 


| We march for Hoxter-- ever ever yours. 


. Moon. de Gayot, file, conſeiller d fat, et et intendant 


de arme Francoiſe en e 
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GARDEN INSCRIPTIONS. | 70 b 2 „ 
*IN U. SPENSEROSO. 5 | Father, monarch of the lage, on oy th 

ON SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. 8 . 3 e 

0 b. 18111 

Lo! here the place for contemplat ion made, | This romantic, nook to grace, RI 25'S 
For ſacred muſing and for ſolemn ſong !— | Where untavght coral 6 F ' Ding 
—Hence, ye profane ! nor violate the bade: | Since thou and nature are but one. 2 


Come, Spenſer's awful genius, come along, 
Mir with the muſic of ch aerial throng ! (breaſt, - IN-MILTON'S ALCOVE, 

Oh! breathe a penfive ſtilinefs through my Here, mighty Milton! in the blaze of noch, 
While balmy breezes pant the leaves among, Amid the broad effulgence, here I fin obs 

And ſweetly ſooth my paſſions into reſt. Thy radiant tabernacle. Nought is datk- 
Hint pureſt thoughts, in pureſt colours dreſt, In thee, thou bright companion of the fun! & 
Even ſuch as angels prompt,'in _ dreams, Thus thy own Uriel in its centre ſtands, 


To holy hermit, high in raptures bleſt Illuſtrious, waving glory round him! 13 
His boſom burning with celeſtial beams: Faireſt archangel of all ſpirits in heaven, 
Ne leis the raptures of my ſummer day, | As of the ſons of men the greateſt thou. | 
If Spenſer deign with me to moralize the lay. IN THE SAME. A TRANSLATION... 
IN THE SAME. | - Hic media te luce loco, mediiſg. dei 
ON $SPENSER'S SHEPHERD'sS CALENDAR. _— — Rk . i 
bein æc radiata quia nu th 
Ar large this flvativg ag = Carmine nulla tuo, comes Hluftriffime- ſolis! 


Of circling green, the cryſtal running by, 
ior Bhs dr ae — 
To *> 8 11 doi Celefles inter cetus pulcherrimus ille, 
_ IT e ſultry ſky ; Aa Mortales inter veluti tu maximus omnes. 
1 ſimple ſtrain 8 
try the rural reed, but fondly try | ON LAUREL HILL, ' + 4 
To match his paſtoral airs and happy vein : | ar TEE END OF THE GARDEN, 
TO MR. POPE. 


Next | affay the quill of 4 Mantua's ſwain 
Of bolder note, and of more courtly grace: ä | 
Ah, fooliſh emulation They difdain o o thy every reader's breaſt to warm, 
My ee 2:5), nd pul me row the place. To lull with harmony, with ſenſe to charm, 
| Yet boaſt not thou of Greece, nor thou of Rome, | To call the glowing foul into the car, 
My fweeter $ Colin Clout outpipes you both at | (And now we live, and now we die to hear, 


E 
Exul out, and triumph in th 1 
IN SHAKSPEARE'S WALK, O Pope ! the ſweeteſt of the 2 pane 
Br with morning ſpread, I This votive tablet, here I place; 
Br pad tuſted head, 3 where the:Graces ſport on Laurel Hill. 
By thofe golden waves of corn, | Faſt by the muſic of the murmuring rill; 
Which the laughing fields adorn, From hence the bluiſh Berkſhire bills ſurvey, 
By the fragrant breath of flowers, | Which oft have echoed to thy ſylvan lay; 
Stealing from the woodbine bowers, When young, in Windſor? abt fields you ſtray d. 
By this thought -inſpiring ſhade, 4 Immortal by your drathleis labours made! 
By the ene 7 i glade, 1 I There the firſt muſic trembled from thy tongue, - 
By the babbling of the brook, And Binfield ——— wean ang, | 
Winding flow in _ a crook, . | The larks the ſweetneſs of thy notes confeſt, _ 
By the ruſtling of the trees, I And, dumb with envy, ſunk into their neſt; | 
By the humming of the bees, | While i in ſoft filence + Loddon flole along, 
By the woodlark, by the thrufh, And, liſtening, wonder d at thy ſofter ſung. 
83 warbling from the buſh, Nor feorn the profpeQs which Oxonia yields, 

the fairy's ſhadowy tread . | Her bills as verdane, and as fair her folds, | 
| . A. Pepe Bord at: Binfeld in Wiandfer. Foreft; 
| * he wo faſt inripen are is the meafere. of Berkfoire, S EY 


admirable works 
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As rich her vallies, and her fifefims ys 
And Phabus haunts, and thou n 


T 10 


For other buſts a fin Soy: chi wove, C“ here. 
But — to wine my f Laurel Grove, 
IN rnd uns, | 


Wuao is this thilke old bard which wonhethheret'| 


1 


Pad bluſhes, there 
Lyæus braids his hair, 


Ip ds with tendrijs pf the vine, 
ropping odours, dropping vibe, 3 


"Aa gay Flora frotics, dreft” 


This thilke old bard, firs, is Dan bavcer': 1 
Full gentle knight was he, in erf Tooth TH 
Albee a little japepiſh'in his youth, 

He ka- oll'd deftly to his HN — Dee 
And eke couth tellem tales of jottity, r, 
And fangs of ſolace all the livelong day, 
Soote as the ouzle or 'throſteN'in May. 
Withouten Words mo, * merie maker "oj 
Ne hopen I his permagall to ſee. xi 
Ne Ichnny ee ne Nr Prior, | 28 
In diting tales of pleaſaunce couth go higher, 
Here in this g rdyn full of flowers gend, 

Bet wirt this . and freſh er 

He. hearkeneth the foules“ aſſemblie, 8 
That frg' the twigs maken their melodie. 
Ye iſies, ſpring neath his feet, . 
Who ſong fo ſootly, “ The daiſy is ſo [oeet : 
And whileſt, “ benedicite,” he fings, 
Ryn, little beck, i in filver murmuriogs. 

O pleaſaunt poete, thyſelven ſolace here, 
And merie be thy heart, old Dan Chaucer. 


Ar THE END OF THE "CANAL IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE GARDEN. 


Salvr mi hortule, gratiora a 

O ridentis ocelle læte ruris, 

Meæ deliciz, mei receſſus! 

Hic gratas Charites agunt choreas, ' 
Dum tangunt citharas novem Sorores; 
Hie Pomona rubet Lyæus uvis 

Cingit tempora pampinoq. honeſta, I 
Gaudens verſicolore Flora veſte ' 
Et luſus varium trahit per annum. 

Vos mitis Zephyri le ves ſuſurrĩi, 

Et lenes ſtrepitus loqua cis undæ, 

Vos ſuaves avium modi canentum, | 
Et florum affyrii recentum =o, | 

O vos purpurei mei ſodales, FEI 
O vos dulciloqui mei ſodales, 2 1 

Vobis perpetuam damus falutem! * 
Salve, mi hortule, gratiora a 

O ridentis ocelle læte ruris, ö 

Mex dfliciz, mer receſſas ! 


IN THE SAME. A TRANSLATION. 


Hai, happy garden, happy groves, 
Whom your happieſt matter loves! 
Here the Graces weave the ring, 
While the Mues nen the firing,” 

* Mr. Pepe fed frequently to wiſit Oxford: be : 
likewiſe tranſlated part of Homer at Stanton Harcourt 
in this county, as appears From an inſcription in one of 
* windows there. 

A T world not have it imagined by theſe lines, that 7 
equlled Pope to the great triumvirate, Spenſer, Shak- 

ſpeare, and Milton, wwbo will reign a triumvirate for 
ever : ii is bonbur envugh to the — N even to 


SI 


id 


| ur'd veſt, 
0 5 waving of the trees! 
And the fanning of the br ere! Sy 

O the prattlinig He Hil 15 Sh 

E ſupplied; and — mn! | 
O the, zephyrs ſweetly playing. 
As when firſt they, £0 a Mayiog | e, 
O the birds, for ever en 
And the flowers, f r ever. ſpringi 


Hal —— en, — e a 
8 ves: 
IN THE SAME. 


FroM i buſy ſcenes, with peace muy retir ava, 

And the warm ray of gratitude inſpir'd, 
For bleſſings paſt, and mercies yet to come. 
Here let me praiſe my God; and fix my hang 5 * 
With * Iſaac, in the fields, for grace implore, 
With Moſes, in each beamy buſh adore! | _.. 
His providence ſor all my wants provides, : 
His arm upholds me, and bis right hand guides: 
His breezes fan me in the noontide hours, 
Where coolneſs walks amid my ſhades and bowers3 
His bounty in the ſilver current flows, 1 
Smiles in the bloſſoms, in the fruitage glows: 
Bright with T pomaceous ftores, his gift, behold 
Th' eſpaliers bend with balls of blooming geld: 
His radiant finger gilds the vernal flowers, 
Fed with his balm, and water with his ſhowers; 
He bids the roſe its crimſon ſolds unlooſe, 

And bluſh refulgent in the purple dews; | 

The lily he arrays with ſpotleſs white, 

Rich in its mantle of inwoven light; 

(Go, Solomon, and caſt thy gems aſide, ' 

Nor glory in thy poverty of pride)! 

The painted tribes their ſunny robes diſplay, 
And lend a lucid foftneſs to the day. 0 
Grateful each flower to heaven its incenſe pays, 
And breathes its fragrant ſoul away in praiſe. 
Oh, thither may they teach my ſoul to ſoar, 
Confeſs our Maker, and his ſteps adore ! 
Contented let me live, ſubmiſſive die, 
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And hope a fairer Paradiſe on high! 


IN f GOLDEN GROVE. 


Wrar pleaſing form commands the lifted eye, 
O ſay, what younger brother of the ſky ? 


II know my Taylor's mild auſpicious grace, 


And ) more than human ſweetneſs in his face. 


* Gen. 4 24. v. 63. And Iſaac went out fo ne- 
* ditate in the field at the eventide.” 


6 While Engliſh plains 


« Bluſh with pomaceous har veſts.” Pas, 

+ The arbour is called Golden Grove, becauſe Bi- 
op Taylor wrote ſeveral of bis aoft excellent and pious 
works at Golden Grove in Wales, the ſeat of bis great 
fatren the earl of Carbery. He has, on that account, 
„ s book of dewations called. Gaiden Grove 


* Pope, to * 2880 next 5 — 


b 


5 Boop a Was ar ſo ä . and beau. 


wn 
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57 Ar EDER Iii Yy 
- You ſung each flower that 


The light of bid around pat eli, N 
And hope aud charity unite their xays. 

What Canaan honey trickles from hiaitongue, 
And.mapna. fweeter than the muſes ſong?! gn 
Or, copions, through his ſhining. puges toll d, 
The guſking torrent of celeſtial gol!!! 


— — 


O (whether ſome refulgent throne be thine, - || 
| Though wounded by a muſc's bee before. 


Or with the white-rob'd band of ſaints you join, 
Or 'migt the flames of hailing.ſeraphs glow) 

Still may + thy works enrich our world below! i 
Still may thy glorious, works. expanded lie, 
And teach us how to live, and how to die, | 
Pour heavenly day on each benighted mind, 
And, next the ſacred ſeriptures, bleſs mankind. | 


| IN COWLEY'S SHADE. = 
x Ingenioſiſſimo Poetarum 
, Couleho! 
i flores, qui plantas, qui e 
8 Tam felici curl coluit, 62 
ee, 4 
Ven umbram, non unum nemus, 1 
88 hortum i; 62) 


'D. D. 
841 i dignity my walks and eee 
Cowley forgot? forbid it, rural powers! _ 
Ye rural powers your choiceſt treaſures ſhed, 
To form a garland for your Cowley's head: 
Collect the radiance of the ſhowery bow, 
The roſe's ſcarlet, and the lily's now, 
To emulate his works, confus'dly bright, 2 
Where glories riſe on glories, light on light, | 
The priſm of wit Apollo, once before, _ 
So gilded Donne, but ſo could gild no more. 
Our moderns flow, tis true, in eaſy rhymes; 
But will our moderns flow through future times; 
Warm diſtant ages with their glorious fire, 


-Infpir'd' themſelves, and . to inſpire ? 


Cowley, this praiſc is thine -an age is paſt, 

Vet ſtill you charm the preſent as the laſt: [ hold, 
Your thoughts, your verſe, their priſtine luſtre. 
Like rows of jewels rang'd on cloth of gold : 
Aneas” paſſport thus, the golden bough, | 
Solid and bright at once, reſembles ou; 5 
Like that, you: lead us to Elyſium too. 


In your chaſte lines; each wanton hint you ſhun, 
dae when a raokicnt Venus blots the- tun. 


No muddy ſtreams of dull pollution run 5 { | 


ti iful i in his W 88 that Archbiſhop L thought bim al- 
moſt an angel from beaven when be fit Jaw'and beard 
bim in 3 pulpit. See Biſbep * 5 Hons preached 


at Biſbop Taylors funeral. 


* . His -e&dellent treatiſes are lu valued for the 
exatneſs of wit, profoundneſs of judgment, richneſi of 
fancy. copiauſneſs of invention, and general uſefulneſs to 
all the furpoſes f u Ghrifiian. Aſter the Refloration, 
he was made bifpop of Down and Connor ; rubere he 
Further. diſplayed bis mighty talents, and ſbowed, with 

an wvnbounded imagination, all the eloquenet" of orators, 


| al the flights of poetry, togetber 2oith all the ftrifineſs | 


and regularity of the 4 eafufe. Echard's Hiſtory 
of England. 
+ His works are e Printed in four, eee; 
in ſiæ volumes,” in folio, befides fix or Jeves yOu of 
duodecimo. 


| am Oc. in gata us and 


ore THE MOUNT UNDER. MR. oY 


And hark! what notes are ſtealing on my ear, 


_ 


. Wo. 
ſpreads | the vivid hue, E:*? 
Each healing plant thar'fipeahe filver de wi = 
Each tree that decks the garden en grove ; 
You ſung, but never fe'r; the fires'ef lb 
For love tuo witty; and from paſſion free, 
You had your miſtreſs, but no lover ſhe: 
Goaded with points, love nie ver wept fo fore, 


O. maſter of the many-chorded lyre, 
Whom all the nine with all their gifts infor! 
Next Spenſer's bower, ; zec this ele 
He charm'd you living, nar phy you join him =o 
But far 1 place thee ſram coy Daphne been 4 7 
The tree that hates Apollo, loves not these: 
Yet had Apollo ſung , the maid 
Had velded, nor been 125 imo a ſhade, | 


SON'S Pic rURE. 


155 ar to thy genius, to thy virtues TY 
Next, Virgils, Addiſon, 1 Place thy buſt 
Such finiſh'd graces ſhipe-in/every = Tal d (2: 
8 bold, and ſober in your rage; 5 
So elegant with eaſe, fo juſtly warm, i 27 
Bath raiſe with rapture, both with fancy charm, - x 
Your muſe (no ſybil with diſtortion wild) W 
Serene in niajeſty, in glory mild; 
Your manly thoughts, in manly robes array . 
(No tinſel- glitter, and no painted ſhade) i: 
Command our wonder, while you march along. 
Conſummate maſters of immortal ſong! | 


* - i 


Which dying ſaints might breathe, or angels hear; 
As incenſe grateful to th' eternal en NN 
And ſuch as Addiſon alone could: fing ! 1 
Bluſh, vice, if vice-can bluſh, and hide thy . 
A wicked wit is nature's laſt diſgrace : 
Let Virgil, Addiſon, your patterns ſhine, 
Diſdain pollution, and r divine. 
Hail, both unenvied, and unequall'd pair! 
Vour happily divided honours 1 52 

And thou, my mount, on Pindus' top oo _ 
Grac'd with a Virgil and an Addiſon, 


ANOTHER UNDERNEATH. 4 17 | 


Tux bliſeſul ſcenes which Virgil's genes drew, 
Unfolding: all EHlyſium to the view: 

The rural ſcenes-which Addiſon difplay'd 

In beauteous Rofamonda's mazy ſhade ; 
Here, realiz d, in verdant charms appcar, 
Aud Woodſtock arid Elyfium flouri gia | 


ON A MOUNT. 


a . e eee. | 1 


t e Boſh 


Hie Apis Mantuz | TRE Þ 
- Mella legit. e 
Tu autem, lector, ſi . . 
Hujus mella legas: E 
Muſarum perpetua mella, 
Et Charitum Halitus, i 
n ingenii nectar, beatos rore 11. 
lo nectare gratiora, ſuaviora,. 
: x apes, Muſarum volucres, 
Jovem pavere olim 
3 R 1j 


Ditzo ſub antro': 
£4 qualis ſummus Jupiter, 
Inter Gentiles Deos, : 
Talis eminet-inter czteros Poetas 
Publius, Virgilius Maro. 


UNDER HIS ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS, 
| BY THE CASCADE. 
Hens Maro reſts beneath the fragrant ſhade, 


Lull'd by the murmurs of the ſoft caſcade : ve 


Ye ſhepherds, carol here your lays of love, 
While paſtoral muſie dies along the grove: 

Ye ſwains, inſtructed by his grateful theme, 

His praiſes whiſtle to the tinkling ſtream : 

Le bees, around your tuneful maſter throng, F 
And, humming in delight, his dreams prolong. 
But hence the trumpet's clang, the din of war; 
The thunder of the battle hence be far : { yield, 
His bees, ſwains, ſhepherds more contentment 
Than heroes blazing in the tented field. 
Arms and the man I ſing” let others chooſe, 
Give me the products of his rural muſe. 


BENEATH, A VINE, UNDER A PICTURE 
| ox HORACE. 


We hither, friend, O hither 

The lyre, and let us fit and fing: 

Wake ipto life the dying flute, 

The Thracian harp, or Lydian lute: | | 
orace commands; O quickly bring the lyre | 

For Horace, maſter of the Roman choir. - 


+ With roſebuds grace the poet's brow, 
With odours bid his ringlets flow; 
Theſe lilies crop and ſtrew the ground; 
* let my temples too be crown'd. 

fill the bowl beneath this mantling vine, 
For Horace, arbiter of verſe and wins? 


With ſocial joys we raiſe the hour, 
But baniſh Cupid from the bower : 
3 luſtres paſt, ah! why ſhould I, 

d why ſhould Horace pine and ich? 
No more he beckons Pyrrha to the rot, 
His Lydia, my lanthe, both forgot. 


True; Lydia revell'd in his veins, 

And ſweet Ianthe warm'd my ſtrains 2 

But age ſhould youthful follies ſhun, 

Nor back the flowery mazes run. 

Let wit to wiſdom, love to friendſhip riſe, 
And learn, at laſt, from Horace to grow wile. 


OVER THOMSON'S. SEASONS. 


+ Lo! Thomſon deigns to grace the bower I made, 
And dwell à tuneful tenant of my ſhade ! 
Hail, Nature's poet! whom ſhe taught alone 
Jo ſing her works in number 5 like her own, 


_— 


Meaning the * id, 
fo 


+ Cum flore, Mxcenas, roſarum r 
Preſſa tuis balanus capillis. Hor. 
Non deſint epulis roſa 5 
8 Neu breve lilium. Hon. 

1 vjus octavum trepidavit ztas| | 

Claudere Num. Hon. 


Purſue my ſoul no further. — Heaven is here: 


BE WORKS' or THOMPSON. 


Sweet as the hruſb, that warbles in che . 
And ſoft as Philomela' s tender tale; ; 


| She lent her pencil too, of wondrews power, 
|| T:> catch the rainbow, or to form the flower 


Of many mingling hues; and ſmiling faid, 

(But firſt with laurel crown'd her favourite 3 
head) cine, 

Theſe beauteous children. though ſv fair they 

Fade in my Seaſons, let them live in thine: 

And live they ſhall, the charm of every eye, 

Till nature fickens, and the Seaſons or | 


IN THE MIDST OF AN APPLE-TREE, 
OVER MR. PHILIPS' 8 CYDER. 


Ir he, who firſ the apple ſung, © the fruit 
|| Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 


Brought death into the world, and all. our woe,” 
Unfading laurels won ; a branch awaits, a 


| Philips, thy youthful brow : who apples ſung 


Innocuous, and with freedom bade us q 


Their generous near, 'neath their parent ſhade, 


Advent'rous; nor in leſs inferior ſtrains. 

Like Milton too, you taught Britannia's ſong, 
To ſhake the ſhackles off of tinkling rhyme, 
Emaſculate, unnervous; female verſe, 
Since modeſty ( ſtill modeſty attends _ 
On worth like thine) forbids thee to — 


The parted wreath, let Milton's be the fir 


Unrivall'd; be the ſecond honours thine. _ 

And now (for Leo, from his flaming mane, 
Shakes ſultry rays intenſe, provoking thirſt) _ 
O Philips, while my well-glaz'd tube exhales 
Nicotian fragrance, and my rummer ſhines 

With cyder ſparkling high, partake my ſhade, 
Plcas'd with Pomona's haunts and cool receſs, 


Her purple-breathing births lweet-lmibeg round. 


OVER YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. / 


BextaTu an awful gloom, a night of ſhade, 

By ſilent darkneſs more 1 made, 

I place thy volume, Young ! with reverence place; 
Thy volume worthy of a ſaint's embrace! 

What goſpel truths thy heavenly ow convey, 
And ſteal us from mortality away! 

Full on the foul thy tides of rapture flow, | 
Kindlipg we hear, and while we read we glow : 
Exalted by thy theme, we mount on high, , 
We ſpurn at earth, we claim our native ſky. 

Now let th' unletter'd or the letter d man, 
Deny the ſon} immortal, if he can; | 

A foul immortal in thy works we ſee ; 
Can duſt and aſhes think and write like thee ? 
Vea, fools ! the ſoul ſhall live, for God is juſt; 
Ye atheiſts, ye old ſerpents, lick the duſt. - 


I | Through depths of ether now his eagle flies, 


Gains on theſun, and traverſes the ſkies, 

| Where ſtars on ſtars, on planets planets roll, 
Imbibes their ſplendours, and-commands the pole, 
Onward he bears; and, burning, ſoars away 
(Nor flag his pinions) to myſterious day: 

O Newton, far beyond thy higheſt ſphere ; 


= . 


Oppreſs'd with glory, all my ſenſes. Sade, 


I faint—O * lay me in his ſhade. 


— 
929 . * 
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